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The  HisTOET  op  Virginia,  from  Us  Discaveiy  and  Settlement  to  the  Present  Time,  By  R,  R. 
Howison,  Vol,  1.  Containing  the  History  of  the  Colony  to  the  Peate  of  PariSy  1763*  8  vo.,  pp* 
4W.     Carey  4*  Hart:  Philadelphia,  1846* 


A  new  book  on  an  interesting  subject.  The  early 
History  of  Virginia  is  one  of  the  richest,  and  one 
of  the  roost  nncoltivated  fields  in  this  department 
•f  liierataie.  Why  it  has  not  been  cultivated,  is 
aqoeation  easily  answered ; — because  nobody  would 
ht^  the  books  written  on  the  subject.  It  is  only  in 
VirginiA  itself  that  any  extensive  sale  of  works  on 
History  of  Virginia  could  be  expected ;  and 
to  say,  an  unaccountable  penuriousness,  or 
•  ifllsl  want  of  interest  in  the  sabject  among  the 
fiO(|rfay  has  hitherto  disgusted  the  '*  trade^  with  all 
oadertakiogs.  O!  hapless  publisher  of  Smithes 


«c 


Thy  tale  would  justify  the  truth.** 


Sren  that  bon  louche  for  all  lovers  of  romance 
mtiqaity,  lay  like  lead    on    the  shelves. — 
can  be  the  cause  of  this  apathy,  is  a  more 
ih  question.     The  gentry  of  this  State  have 
sever  been  remarkable  for  their  inferiority 
of  other  parts  of  the  country  in  wealth, 
litj,  intellectual  spirit  and  intelligence;  and 
\|MKttdfily  they  have  never  been}  nor  are  now  behind 
of  any  other  part  of  the  globe  in  the  matters 
[r'iif  ttteuration  for  themselves,  and  interest  in  all 
leerns  them  and  theirs.     We  have  seen  it 
aeooonted  for  by  the  fact,  that  the  gen- 
sad  higher  classes  of  Virginia  are  so  much 

Vol.  XIII— 1 


I  occupied  with  the  dnties  of  self-government  and 
of  governing  others,  that  they  have  no  time  to 
spend  over  the  records  of  past  ages — that  they 
who  are  acting  history  themselves,  care  not  to  read 
the  histories  of  other  men.  Supposing  this  to  be 
all  very  just  and  sensible,  it  may  at  least  be  sug- 
gested, that  while  so  much  time,  pains,  and  trouble^ 
are  used  in  every  school  they  enter  to  inform  them 
on  the  politics  of  Greece  and  Rome,Medes  and  Per- 
sians, some  small  space  might  be  allotted  to  ac-* 
quaint  them  with  the  deeds  of  their  forefathers, 
and  the  trials  and  triumphs  of  '*  that  ancient  domin- 
ion of  Virginia."  But  we  cannot  think  this  indiflfer-^ 
ence  wholly  attributable  to  the  above  named  caussi 
for  we  find  it  prevailing  more  than  a  century 
ago.  Stith  concludes  his  famous  history  with  the 
following  sarcastical  observations  :  **  I  intended, 
(as  Bishop  Burnet  has  done  in  a  very  useful  and 
satisfactory  manner,)  to  have  added  several  other 
very  curious  Papers  and  original  Pieces  of  Records. 
But  I  perceive,  to  my  no  small  surprise  and  morti- 
fication, that  some  of  my  countrymen,  (and  those, 
too.  Persons  of  high  Fortune  and  Distinction,) 
seemed  to  be  much  alarmed,  and  to  grudge  that  a 
complete  History  of  their  own  Country  should  run 
to  more  than  one  Volume  and  cost  them  more  than 
half  a  Pistole.  I  was  therefore  gbliged  to  restrain 
my  hand,  and  only  to  infer  these  few  most  neces- 
sary  Instraments,  for  fear  of  e&hancing  the  Price 
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to  the  immense  charge  and  irreparable  Damage  of 
these  very  generous  and  public-spirited  Geoile> 
men."  As  this  was  the  stale  of  things  so  long  be- 
fore the  burthen  was  laid  upon  the  shoulders  of 
our  countrymen,  this  very  pleasing  theoty  must  be 
given  up.  r  '     ~  . 

There  is  but  one  probable  cause  which  we  can' 
discover  for  the  want  of  interest  in  this  subject^and 
the  downright  stupid  ignorance  of  the  facts  of  their 
history  manifested  by  educated  Virginians.  This 
is  the  absence  of  any  well- written  narrative  of  any 
readable  book,  which  might  serve  as  an  Introduction 
to  the  Chronicles  of  the  Colony.  The  work  of 
Messrs.  Burk,  Jones  and  Girardin  never  has  been, 
and  from  its  nature,  never  can  be  a  popular  book. 
Mr.  Campbeirs  little  volume  is  too  meagre  and  brief 
to  excite  curiosity,  or  to  guide  the  public  to  the 
sources.  But  in  the  book  now  before  us,  we  have 
at  last  the  thing.  Whatever  may  be  its  defects,  it 
is  undeniably  interesting  and  entertaining.  The 
narrative  is  sufficiently  unincumbered  to  be  read 
with  ease  by  the  reader  whose  mind  is  a  blank  to 
the  subject,  and  sufficiently  detailed  to  leave  in  it  a 
clear  outline  of  the  course  of  events  on  which  it 
treats.  And  we  hope  that  it  may  be  greatly  instru- 
mental in  exciting  a  taste  for  Colonial  History,  and 
in  rendering  the  study  of  its  facts  more  common 
than  it  is. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  causes  of  this 
long  apathy  of  the  Virginian  public  to  Virginian 
history,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  it  could  never  have 
been  produced  by  a  want  of  interest  and  impor- 
tance in  the  events  of  which  it  is  composed.  In 
earth's  strange,  eventful  history,  there  is  no  richer 
chapter.  It  has  none  which  tells  of  more  precari- 
ous undertakings,  of  more  unlooked  for  and  won- 
derful vicissitudes,  or  of  such  a  strange  and  splen- 
did accomplishment.  It  has  none  which  tells  of 
more  remarkable  displays  of  human  passions,  or  of 
such  desperate  and  long-continued  struggles  with 
an  unaccustomed  and  mysterious  foe.  It  has  none 
which  tells  of  actions  in  which  the  stubborn  energy 
and  truth  of  the  most  remarkable  race  of  the  world 
are  so  signally  brought  into  play.  And  although  it  is 
true,  that  during  the  most  interesting  portion  of  her 
career,  Virginia  was  nominally  a  province  of  Great 
Britain,  and  directly  under  the  rule  of  the  crown, 
it  is  also  true,  that  the  chief  agent  was  always  the 
colonial  assembly*  and  that  the  true  government 
was  always  democratical.  The  elective  legislature 
and  the  distance  from  the  central  power  of  the 
realm  of  which  she  formed  a  part,  gave  her  a  sep- 
arate existence,  and  a  civil  theatre  of  her  own,  on 
which  many  a  brave  man  has  played  his  part,  and  on 
which  man}'  a  bold  deed  has  been  done.  A  drama 
in  which  there  is  many  a  glorious,  and  many  a  dark 
and  bloody  scene  has  been  enacted  upon  it.  Sel- 
fish, vindictive  passions  and  love  of  power  have  done 
their  work  here  as  fully  as  any  where  else  ;  and  here 
some  of  the  noblest  and  the  strongest  spirits  that 


ever  dwelt  in  human  forms,  stung  with  the  "  sense 
of  insufferable  wrong,"  have  made  their  most  suc- 
cessful struggle.  And  here  we  may  see  the  in- 
domitable spirit  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  wrest- 
ling with  the  prejudices  of  a  thousand  years,  and 
the  resources  of  an  old  and  powerful  government, 
growing  stronger  with  its  falls,  and  at  length  ful- 
filling its  destiny  in  the  establishment  of  Americaa 
democracy. 

A  history,  whose  themes  are  such  as  these,  could 
not  fail  to  engage  the  attention.     But  even  were 
the  incidents  less  stirring,  and  of  less  interest  than 
they  are,  their  importance  to  the  history  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  United  States,  demand  that 
they  should  be  carefully  studied.     The  Colony  and 
the  State  of  Virginia  form  the  key-stone  of  that 
history.     Its  settlement  was  the  first  experiment  of 
England  on  this  continent ;  and  on  its  success  de- 
pended their  future  efforts.     Had  it  failed,  the  es- 
tablishment of  European  people  would  have  been 
long  delayed :  it  would  have  been  effected  in  differ- 
ent times,  and  perhaps  by  a  different  nation ;  it 
would  have  advanced  in  different  ages,  and  perhaps 
the  consequences  at  this  day  would  have  been  wholly 
different  from  what  they  now  are.     It  was  ever 
regarded  as  the  most  important  and  remarkable  por- 
tion of  the  Christian  dominions  in  America,  and  it 
was  ever  the  front  ground  of  the  most  important 
affairs  transacted  in  them.     The  treatment  Virginia 
received  from  the  British  throne,  serves  as  an  index 
to  its  character  and  to  its  treatment  of  the  other 
provinces ;  and  the  stand  of  the  assembly  in  oppo- 
sition, or  its  submission  to  the  measures  of  that 
throne,  is  always  the  thing  of  most  importance  in 
the  behavior  of  them  all.     In  the  struggle  which 
separated  the  politics  of  the  old  world  from  the  new, 
Virginia  was  the  chief  actor ;  it  began  and  ended 
here ;  and  it  was  effected  by  her  Generals  and 
Statesmen.     And  last,  and  most  important  of  all, 
it  was  the  representative  government  of  which  Vir- 
ginia has  been  possessed  almost  from  the  first, 
which  moulded  the  form,  stamped  the  character, 
and  must  guide  the  destinies  of  this  country,  so 
long  as  it  holds  a  place  among  the  nations.     The 
facts  which   compose  the  history  of  this  State, 
therefore,  deserve  to  be  carefully  studied,  not  only 
for  their  interest,  but  because  it  has  been  the  living 
heart  of  America,  and  has  made  the  Union  what  it 
is.     As  Mr.   Howison  remarks,  "  the  virtues  and 
the  faults,  the  glory  and  the  shame  of  the  *  Old  Do- 
minion* have  never  been  without  influence  upon  the 
whole  Republic."     She  is  always  the  leader,  the 
head,  the  most  prominent  figure  among  the  Colo- 
nies, and 

«<  above  the  rest, 

In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent, 
Stands  like  a  tower." 

The  superior  and  commanding  position  which 
this  State  has  always  occupied,  is  owing  to  some- 
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thing  more  than  to  accident  and  position.  It  is  the 
direct  result  of  the  character  of  the  Stale  itself; 
which,  in  its  turn,  was  produced  by  the  age  and  the 
men  who  ga?e  it  being,  and  the  sort  of  emigration 
which  built  it  op.  Or  rather  the  emigration  which 
from  time  to  time  entered  the  Colony,  prevented  it 
from  ever  becoming  stagnant  water,  and  preserved 
the  strong  tone  of  the  public  mind.  The  Revolu- 
tion of  England  infused  into  its  veins  the  best  blood 
of  the  land,  and  this  is  one  cause  of  Virginian  pre- 
eminence. But  the  auspices  under  which  a  na- 
tion begins  its  career,  the  age  in  which  a  people 
become  one  by  themselves,  in  most  cases  give  the 
impulse  and  influence  the  spirit  which  guide  its 
course  forever  after.  This  would  be  peculiarly  the 
case  with  a  race  so  remarkable  for  consistency  of 
character  as  that  which  settled  Virginia.  We  think 
the  age  in  which  the  germ  of  this  State  was  plant- 
ed, the  age  in  which  the  people  first  branched  off 
from  the  great  current  of  the  English  family,  has 
impressed  characteristics  upon  its  nature  which 
have  nevec  left  it.  The  birthday  of  Virginia  was 
the  age  of  Elizabeth. 

This  was  a  most  notable  period.  All  Europe, 
and  England  especially,  was  then  in  a  situation  re- 
sembling what  the  geologists  call  a  transition  state. 
The  middle  ages  had  departed;  but  their  spirit  still 
brooded  over  the  new  era.  Their  sun  was  setting ; 
bat  it  cast  the  long  shadow  of  the  old  castle  across 
the  prospect.  They  had  not  entirely  gone;  The 
ragged,  half  civilized  strength,  the  wild  imagina- 
tion, the  taste  for  adventure  and  **  deeds  of  der- 
ring-do," and  the  absorbing  love  of  combat  which 
characterized  them,  still  remained.  In  the  new 
order  of  things,  this  spirit  was  out  of  place  at  home. 
There  were  no  great  wars  going  on  in  which  it  might 
find  a  vent,  and  consequently,  it  turned  men^s  eyes 
"oTcr  the  broad  ocean,  to  these  going's  down  of 
the  son,"  whence  came  tales  of  unknown  lands, 
brave  kingdoms,  and  strange  people  in  the  new- 
found world. 

But  new  elements  had  began  to  predominate. 
The  age  of  Iron  had  given  place  to  that  of  Gold. 
War  was  no  longer  regarded  as  the  most  noble  and 
fit  occupation  of  men  ;  "  Commerce  was  Kino." 
The  world  had  clearly  sown  its  wild  oats  and  be- 
gan to  think.  Money  has  always  been  known  to 
be  power :  and  so  soon  as  mankind  had  so  far  ad- 
vanced as  to  place  it  out  of  the  reach  of  lawless, 
vagabond  strength,  high  birth,  powerful  connexions, 
and  physical  courage  ceased  to  be  the  most  desira- 
ble things  ander  the  snn.  Knowledge,  thought  and 
keen  sense,  steady  industry  and  persevering  ,toi) 
became  the  levers  which  moved  the  world.  Now, 
too,  the  People  began  to  come  forward  as  an  actor 
on  the  stage.  The  time  was  passed  when  they 
were  as  much  the  goods  and  chattels  of  a  great 
baron,  as  a  flock  of  sheep ;  and  when  some  stout 
fellow,  cased  in  steel  plates,  could  trample  the  Mil- 
lion aoder  his  horse's  hoofs  when  he  pleased.    The 


influence  of  the  masses  began  to  be  felt.  What 
the  merchant,  the  mechanic,  and  the  clod-hopper 
would  think  about  a  proposed  measure,  began  to  be 
a  question  to  be  considered,  as  well  as  what  the 
knight,  the  earl,  my  lord  and  his  lady  would  have 
to  say  to  it.  in  short,  **  old  things  have  passed 
away ;  behold,  all  things  are  become  new.*'  The 
modern  day  was  dawning  on  *'  a  new  heaven  and  a 
new  earth,"  where  we  could  before  only  trace  a 
dim,  strange  landscape  by  the  light  of  the  starred 
firmament  of  the  middle  watch. 

These  changes  were  not  made  in  an  hoar.  This 
transition  state  endured  for  several  ages.  Many 
strange  things  were  brought  to  light  by  the  remo- 
val of  old  rubbish,  and  the  unlooked-for  sights  thus 
displayed  before  the  eyes  of  men,  kindled  the  imag* 
ination  and  roused  the  public  mind  to  unwonted 
efifort.  The  most  remarkable  portion  of  this  period 
in  England  is  what  we  call  by  the  general  name  of 
the  age  of  Elizabeth.  This  was  indeed  a  memo- 
rable time.  In  it,  the  heroic  and  martial  spirit  of 
the  past  was  mingled  with  the  patience,  the  art,  and 
the  toilsome  thought  of  the  new  era,  in  the  degree 
best  fitted  for  the  accomplishment  of  great  actions, 
and  the  production  of  rare  and  wonderful  men.  In 
it,  the  genius  of  Britain  seems  to  have  arisen  in 
her  fullest  strength,  to  take  her  stand  among  the 
greatest  of  the  world.  It  produced  the  greatest 
men  that  have  ever  lived  on  the  earth  ;  men,  whose 
names  are  ever  on  the  world's  broad  tongue,  and 
whom  fame  has  "  eternized  in  her  long  and  lasting 
scroll ;"  a  race  of  giants,  of  whom  Shakspeare  was 
only  the  tallest,  the  comeliest  and  the  strongest. 
It  was  an  age  of  life  and  movement;  the  heart  and 
the  intellect  of  the  English  people  were  thoroughly 
stirred  up.  And  there  were  very  many  causes  to 
give  a  mighty  impulse  to  thought  and  mental  activ- 
ity. 

It  was  the  era  of  the  Reformation.  An  immense 
system  of  frauds,  and  slavishness,  and  full  grown, 
fully  ripened  abuses  had  been  toppled  down  by  the 
concussion.  What  Germany  half  commenced,  Eng- 
land more  perfectly  finished.  The  popular  mind 
had  long  heaved  under  the  mass  of  hypocrisy,  des- 
potic bigotry,  stupid  ignorance,  and  time-worn  pre- 
judices, which  had  rested  on  it  for  centuries,  and 
the  earthquake  came  at  last.  The  long  insulted 
strength  and  sense  of  mankind,  with  the  power  of 
wind  and  waters  pent  op,  overturned  them  all ;  and 
the  public  mind  rose  with  a  rebound  when  the  pres- 
sure was  removed.  New  things  were  coming  up 
and  new  events  occurring  every  day,  which  roused 
up  all  that  was  in  men.  The  roads  were  broken 
up  and  the  waters  were  out.  Things  which  had 
been  received  with  implicit  faith  and  which  had 
been  laid  up  beyond  the  world^s  reach,  were  taken 
down,  examined  in  the  daylight  and  by  all,  and 
found  to  be  falsehoods  and  corruptions.  Men's 
brains  were  busy  and  their  tongues  were  loosed. 
There  was  a  war  and  a  clashing  of  opinions.    Re- 
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ligiotts  coiUroversy,  which  most  of  all  thinf^s 
strengthens,  elevates  and  sharpens  the  understand- 
ing, pervaded  all  ranks  and  classes. 

Another  thing  which  lent  an  impetus  to  this  age, 
was  the  publication  of  the  great  writers  of  Greece 
and  Home,  which  now  became  general.  Consider 
what  would  be  the  efll^ct  on  thid  age,  if  its  new 
lilerature,  the  **  new  books,"  consisted  of  the  death- 
less works  of  the  ancient  authors  and  of  mediceval 
Italy.  This  was  just  the  state  of  England  in  the 
age  of  Elizabeth.  The  art  of  printing  was  now 
Ailly  established  ;  and  the  stores  which  had  been 
accumulating  since  the  days  of  Homer,  wepe  pour- 
ed out  tbrough  the  press.  The  world  was  all  at 
once  flooded  with  the  greatest  books.  The  divine 
songs  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  and  Italtan  Popts,  of 
the  "  Blind  Old  Man  of  Scio's  Rocky  Isle,"  of 
^schylus  and  Euripides,  of  Maro  and  Horace,  of 
Puici  and  of  Dante  ;  the  orations  of  Livy,  Sallust, 
Tacitus,  Cicero  ;  the  musings  of  Plato  ;  the  high 
philosophy  of  Epictetus  and  his  associates,  then 
first  fell  upon  the  ear.  Their  works  became  sud- 
denly acces>ible,  and  were  read  with  all  the  charm 
of  novelty.  They  became  not  only  accessible  to 
the  learned,  hut  to  the  common  man.  Chapman 
translated  Homer  and  Hesiod ;  Fairfax,"  Tasso ; 
Harrington,  Ariosto ;  and  Sir  Thomas  North  trans- 
lated Plniarch  ;  besides  which,  there  were  transla- 
tions of  Virgil,  Ovid,  TuUy,  and  nearly  all  the  chief 
Italian  authors.  Besides  this,  the  Bible  was  now 
translated,  sought  for  with  avidity,  and  diffused 
with  wonderful  rapidity  among  high  and  low.  The 
English  people  were  now  newly  made  acquainted 
with  those  most  strange  and  intense  compositions. 
They  could  then,  for  the  first  time,  read  those  calm 
and  awful  narrations  of  God's  dealings  with  the 
world,  in  ages  before  antiquity  appears  to  have  be- 
gun, dwell  with  the  grand  old  Hebrew  Prophets, 
listen  to  the  *'  Orphic  Hymns  of  David,"  and  fol- 
low the  steps  of  the  Master.  Such  a  profusion  of 
new  and  noble  ideas  could  not  be  infused  into  the 
mind  of  the  nation,  without  giving  it  a  powerful 
impulse.  It  had  arrived  at  its  full  size  and  strength ; 
and  the  sudden  diffusion  of  such  literature  brought 
to  it  the  Promethean  fire. 

It  was  in  this  era,  that  Britain  sustained  and 
triumphed  over  what  was  apparently  the  greatest 
and  most  terrible  attack  ever  made  upon  her.  Spain 
was  then  the  richest,  the  most  famous,  and  perhaps 
the  most  powerful  of  the  chief  kingdoms  of  the 
earth ;  and  the  Armada  was  the  most  ambitious  of 
warlike  demonstrations  since  the  time  of  Xerxes. 
The  noise  of  it  filled  all  Europe.  It  was  a  foe  to 
overpower  a  weak  and  cowardly  people  with  help- 
less disorganizing  terror;  but  one  to  rouse  a  brave 
and  strong-minded  nation  to  its  full  strength.  This 
was  its  effect  upon  England.  To  meet  it  she  drew 
herself  up  to  her  utmost  height,  and  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  Armada  gave  the  people  an  accession 


of  confidence  in  themselves,  and  a  stand  among  tho 
greatest  of  the  world. 

And  another  cause  which  added  to  their  vigor  ana 
force  of  character  in  this  age,  was  the  late  dis- 
covery of  America  by  this  very  power  which  they 
now  stamped  under  their  feet.  The  fame  of  a  new 
found  world  of  inconceivable  wealth,  where  they 
dreamed  of  nothing  but  the  wide  waste  of  waters :  of 
boundless  continents  in  a  state  resembling  what  they 
imagined  Eden  to  have  been ;  of  savage  countries, 
with  great  cities  and  innumerable  inexhaustible 
mines;  of  adventurers  going  forth  with  a  lance  and  a 
sword,  and  returning  with  incalculable  riches  and  a 
long  train  of  slaves,  vassals  and  captive  kings,  kin- 
dled their  imaginations  and  inflamed  their  hearts  with 
a  desire  to  "  go  and  do  likewise."  All  the  wild  fan- 
ciful creations  of  all  times  seemed  here  to  find  their 
realization.  After  this,  nothing  seemed  loo  bold 
to  think  or  attempt.  The  Atlantis  and  the  Happy 
Islands  at  last  found  their  types  in  nature.  "  For- 
tunate fields,  and  groves,  and  vales,  thrice  happy 
isles,  like  those  Hesperian  gardens  f^med  of  old," 
rose  up  all  at  once  from  the  sea.  In  the,  relations 
of  the  men  who  visited  these  coasts,  there  was 
every  thing  to  excite  to  its  utmost  pitch  the  curi- 
osity of  all,  the  avarice  of  some,  the  religious  zeal 
of  others,  and  the  most  daring  conceptions  and 
speculations  in  the  minds  of  the  higher  order.  And 
thus  this  great  event,  acting  upon  the  adventurous 
spirit  of  chivalry  still  remaining,  greatly  oontrib* 
uted  to  the  mental  power  and  activity  of  the  age  of 
Elizabeth. 

These  are  some  of  the  causes,  working  on  the 
natural  character  of  the  English  people,  which  ren- 
dered that  period  the  brilliant  era  which  it  was  : 
An  era  in  which  the  human  mind  seems  to  have 
bounded  instead  of  stept  forward  :  An  era  most 
brilliant  both  for  its  great  achievements  and  its  great 
men — statesmen,  poets,  and  philosophers.  We  are 
accustomed  to  regard  one  of  these  men  as  standing 
alone,  without  compeer,  like  a  tall  marble  column 
among  the  common  brick  and  mortar  of  a  city. 
But,  as  has  been  well  said,  he  overlooks  posterity 
from  the  table  land  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
He  was  but  one  of  a  family  in  which  were  Beau- 
mont, Fletcher,  Webster,  Marlowe,  Ben  Jonson 
and  Decker— but  the  **  first  of  those  fair  clouds  that 
on  the  bosom  of  bright  honor  sailed  in  long  proces- 
sion, beautiful  and  calm."  Faust,  who  reasons  of 
divine  astrology,  was  coieroporary  with  Macbeth ;. 
and  the  Duchess  of  Malfy  with  Desdemona.  In 
this  age  Spenser  trimmed  the  bright  sails  of  his 
"  shallow  ship"  and  floated  away  over  the  golden 
sands  of  his  enchanted  seas.  It  was  the  age  of 
Bacon,  the  Lord  and  the  God  of  modern  science— 

«*The  first  of  those  who  know." 

It  was  this  age  which  produced  the  lofty  reveries 
and  reasonings  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  and  tho 
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deathless  eloquence  of  Jeremy  Taylor.  It  was  the 
age  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  the  soa)  of  honor,  mirror 
of  chivalry,  who  was 

"  Like  a  gate  of  steel 
Fronting  the  sun,  that  renders  back 
His  figure  and  his  heat  ;*' 

a  man  who  coald  have  been  produced  by  no  other 
time  or  clime  than  this.  It  was  the  a?e  of  numer- 
cos  others  of  like  qualities  and  some  of  larger  size 
than  Sydney;  and  at  the  head  of  this  class  stands 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

This  man  was  the  peculiar  offspring  and  true 
representative  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  His  char- 
acter was  the  embodiment  of  its  noblest  traits.  He 
had  the  during  courage  and  adventurous  spirit  of 
the  past,  and  the  perseverance  and  clear  rational 
intellect  of  the  coming  age.  And  he  had  the  sound 
head  and  stout  heart  necessary  to  fulfil  the  magni- 
ficent conceptions  of  his  genius. 

Spenser  calls  Raleigh  the  "Shepherd  of  the 
Ocean."  He  may  also  be  styled  I  he  Father  of  Vir- 
ginia. He  clearly  saw  the  advantages  of  a  Colony 
here ;  and  undaunted  by  the  obstacles  and  failures 
which  attended  a  first  attempt  in  time  when  me- 
chanical conveniences  and  experience  necessary  to 
such  undertakings  were  so  small  as  they  then  were, 
he  persevered  in  this  favorite  project  as  long  as 
his  fortune  and  tempestuous  life  would  permit.  He 
spared  neither  labor,  time,  nor  treasure.  He  put 
forth  his  utmost  exertions ;  and  though  he  did  not 
succeed  in  establishing  «  final  settlement,  his  ef- 
forts were  not  wholly  abortive.  Many  rocks  have 
to  be  thrown  in  the  sea  before  the  pile  ri.^es  above 
the  waters  so  that  a  lower  may  rest  upon  them,  and 
80  it  was  necessary  to  make  many  attempts  before 
men  could  acquire  the  knowledge  necessary  for 
effectual  colonization.  Raleigh,  in  his  unsuccess- 
ful essays,  laid  the  foundation.  But  he  did  more,  he 
roused  up  the  spirit  far  the  work.  The  men  whom 
be  had  sent  to  Virginia,  and  who  lived  there,  sent 
back  word  that  **it  is  the  goodliest  soil  under  the 
cope  of  heaven ;  the  most  pleasing  territory  of  the 
world ;  the  continent  is  of  a  huge  and  unknown 
greatness,  and  very  well  peopled  and  towncd,  though 
savagely.  If  Virginia  had  but  horses  and  kine, 
and  were  inhabited  by  English,  no  realm  in  Chris- 
tendom were  comparable  to  it.^'  Wakluyt  Ill.y  311. 
And  Raleigh *s  influence,  example,  and  words  drew 
attention  to  the  affair.  He  stirred  the  sympathies 
and  gathered  round  him  men  of  like  minds  and  souls, 
to  whom  be  at  last  assigned  his  patent.  These,  in 
their  turn,  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  famous  Lon- 
don Company  ;  and  thus  the  spirit  of  this  great  man 
seems  to  watch  over  and  guide  the  formation  of  the 
Colony,  long  afier  he  had  calmly  walked  out  to  die 
on  the  scaffold,  to  gratify  the  base  malice  of  the 
miserable  James  I.  and  his  wretched  reptile  court. 
The  men  who  composed  this  company,  were  the 


cotemporariea  and  compatriots  of  Raleigh,  and  were 
worthy  to  be  so.  In  their  long  struggle  with  the 
despicable  tyrant  who  filled  the  throne,  their  con- 
duct and  spirit  resembled  that  which  was  exhibited 
in  after  times  by  the  assembly  which  they  called 
into  being. 

Under  these  successors  of  Raleigh,  Virginia  waa 
settled.  They  composed  a  numerous  body  of  meny 
of  all  classes  and  characters ;  and  when  we  con- 
sider how  patiently  and  freely  this  body  poured  out 
their  money  to  support  a  Colony  which  hung  on 
their  hands  for  years  as  a  dead  weight,  it  ezcitea 
curiosity  to  know  what  prompted  them  thus  to  lavish 
immense  sums  on  a  project  of  which,  to  our  eyes,  "the 
labours  seem  great,  the  time  long,  and  the  expense 
certain."  An  examination  of  cotemporary  memo- 
rials shows  that  for  various  men  there  were  various 
motives ;  many  of  which  were  wholly  different  from 
any  we  would  now  imagine.  The  motives  of  such 
men  as  Raleigh,  Hakluy  t,  &6.,  are  easily  understood. 
They  spent  their  mone^  on  this  thing  to  enlarge  the 
bounds,  the  commodities,  and  the  powers  of  their 
native  country ;  to  furnish  an  outlet  for  the  cramped 
and  perishing  population  at  home ;  to  increase  the 
happiness  of  the  human  race,  and  to  do  something 
whereby  their  names  might  conquer  death.  The 
ideas  of  these  great  minds  were  great  and  nnsel* 
fish  like  themselves.  The  motives,  too,  which  acto* 
ated  the  more  rationaVportion  of  the  merchants  and 
gentlemen  engaged  can  be  easily  imagined.  Every 
sensible  man  saw  that  if  a  Colony  could  be  finally 
settled  in  Virginia,  there  were  circumstances  about 
the  country,  which  would  very  probably  make  it  a 
successful  speculation  to  all  concerned.  They  saw 
that  from  its  rich  waste  meadows  they  could  fur« 
nish  the  markets  with  beef,  pork,  tallow,  and  hides, 
at  a  lower  price  than  any  other  paity,  and  conse- 
quently, get  a  monopoly  into  their  hands.  They 
saw  they  could  command  any  quantity  of  pot-ashes, 
soap-ashes,  rape-seed,  fiax,  clap-boards,  &c.,  for 
which  the  nation  was  yearly  sending  ships  to  the 
Baltic.  They  saw  that  they  could  tindersell  the 
Hollander  in  fish.  They  saw  that  from  the  sav* 
ages  who  peopled  the  continent,  they  could  obtain 
at  small  price  the  rich  furs  which  were  then  so 
costly,  because  of  the  few  and  distant  sources 
from  which  they  were  to  be  obtained.  They  saw 
that  from  the  mineral  hills  and  broad  forests  of 
Virginia,  they  could  supply  the  government  at  home 
with  the  iron,  timber,  spars,  and  all  materials  for 
shipping,  for  which  it  was  then  sending  to  Eastern 
countries.  And  they  saw  that  a  commodity  was 
coming  into  daily  use,  by  high  and  low,  which  could 
be  raised  nowhere  in  the  British  dominions  save  in 
Virginia. 

This  was  tobacco.  Raleigh  rendered  it  fash- 
ionable ;  and  to  those  who  habituated  themselves 
to  the  use  of  it,  the  weed  became  as  necessary 
as  air.  Mr.  Howison  gives  an  account  of  it  in 
the  style  oi  pompous  j^^ay/u/neM,  which  he  assumes 
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whenever  he  approaches  a  subject  on  which  he 
thinks  it  necessary  to  be  facetious : 

**  Revolting  to  an  unviolated  taste,  abhorred  by 
the  brute  creation,  fatal  even  to  the  insects  that 
men  profess  most  to  dislike,  this  weed  has  yet  gained 
its  way  from  the  pouch  of  the  beggar  to  the  house- 
hold stores  of  the  monarch  on  the  throne.  It  has 
affected  commerce  through  her  every  vein,  caused 
disputes  between  a  King  and  his  subjects,  and  ex- 
cited royal  genius  to  unwonted  literary  effort;  and 
with  equal  truth  we  may  say,  that  it  has  often  en- 
veloped the  brave  in  smoke,  and  stimulated  the 
drooping  and  despondent.  Walter  Raleigh  first 
made  it  fashionable  in  England,  and  smoked  it  so 
Tigorously,  that  his  servant,  in  alarm,  poured  over 
his  head  and  face  the  generous  ale  intended  to  aid 
its  effect.  Elizabeth  paid  her  favorite  a  wager, 
which  he  fairly  won,  by  weighing  the  smoke  pro- 
duced from  a  certain  quantity  of  this  weed  ;  and  her 
majesty  is  suspected  of  having  regaled  her  own 
royal  system  with  a  pipe  from  time  to  time.  James 
hated  it  with  an  unquenchable  fury — drew  npon  it 
his  pen,  and  shot  forth  a  ^  Counterblast  against  To- 
bacco,' to  convince  the  world  that  it  was  the  appro- 
priate luxury  of  the  Evil  One,  and  that  its  smoke 
was  88  the  vapor  of  the  bottomless  pit."  p.  197. 

Bat  tobacco  was  evidently  to  become  the  staple 
of  the  country,  and  a  source  of  inexhaustible  wealth 
to  the  company.  These  were  sufficient  reasons  for 
wealthy  and  sagacious  men  to  persist  in  their  en- 
deavors to  secure  for  themselves  and  their  families 
the  noble  domain  which  their  patent  offered  them. 

But  these  were  not  the  motives  which  induced 
the  Million  to  risk  their  fortunes  in  the  enterprise 
The  profits  were  too  far  off,  too  ordinary  and  busi- 
Doss-like,  to  dazzle  the  multitude.  It  was  a  far 
more  glittering  object  which  danced  before  their 
eyes,  and  led  them  on  year  af\er  year  in  spite  of 
disappointment.  Stories  of  the  wealth  of  Prester 
John,  the  rich  kingdom  of  Cathay,  and  dreams  of 
a  west  passage  to  Hindostan  had  for  centuries 
agitated  the  mind  of  Europe.  It  was  in  searching 
for  the  Spice  Islands  of  Asia  that  Columbus  fell 
upon  the  West  Indies  ;  and  Spain  found  in  Mexico 
the  long  sought  El  Dorado.  But  the  wealth  which 
the  new  dominions  poured  into  the  lap  of  Europe, 
only  whetted  the  appetite  for  the  old  project.  What 
Spain  received  from  Mexico  was  esteemed  but  an 
earnest  of  the  still  richer  treasures  which  awaited 
the  nation  who  could  discover  Cathay  and  the  king- 
dom of  Prester  John ;  and  It  was  this  old  fable  which 
settled  Virginia.  Not  only  did  the  mass  of  the  ad- 
venturers think  to  find  in  the  Blue  Ridge  the  gold 
and  silver  mines  of  Peru,  but  they  indulged  the 
more  brilliant  chimera  of  making  the  Colony  a 
lodgment  from  whence  they  would  command  the 
South  Sea  and  the  regions  of  boundless  wealth  to 
which  they  were  the  highway.  An  extract  from  a 
cotemporary  work  will  illustrate  their  views.  It  is 
from  the  book  called  "  Virginia  Richly  and  Truly 
Valued,"  by  "  E.  W.,Gcn/:" 

^*  The  lodiaDS  unanimously  consent,  that  23  miles 


beyond  the  Falls  is  a  Rock  of  Chrystall,  and  this 
they  evidence  by  their  arrows,  very  many  whereof 
are  headed  with  it.  And  that  3  daycs  iourney  from 
thence  is  a  Rock  or  Hill  of  Silver  Oare.  Beyond 
which,  over  a  ledge  of  Hills,  by  a  concurrent  rela- 
tion of  all  the  Indians,  is  the  Sea,  which  can  be  no 
other  than  the  Sea  which  washes  the  shore  of 
China,"  &c. 

Then  afler  detailing  the  means  by  which  there 
might  be  a  passage  from  Virginia  to  the  South  Sea, 
and  thence  to  China,  Cathay,  and  El  Dorado,  be 
indulges  in  this  glowing  vision  : 

"  By  this  meanes  what  wealthe  can  there  be  in 
those  richest  Provinces  of  the  World,  in  those 
Countries  which  Nature  created  for  her  cabinets  of 
Excellency,  which  we  shall  not  discouer  ?  What 
discouer  without  a  Power  o^  appropriation  %  [i.  ei 
annexation.^  What  oppulency  doth  China  teem 
with  which  shall  not  he  made  our  owne  by  the  Mid- 
wifry,  by  the  luno  Lucinaof  this  viriuall  Passage* 
This  by  a  happy  transmigration,  by  an  innocent 
magick  will  convert  that  Countrey«  (which  by  a 
swelling  denomination,  yet  without  not  some  pre- 
tence of  Reason  its  natives  call  by  a  Title  signify- 
ing all  under  Heaven,)  into  our  Maide  of  Admira- 
tion and  enuie,  Virginia.  Her  silke-worms  shall 
spinne  for  Carolana,  her  cloth  of  Gold  be  weaved 
for  Roanoak.  The  English  name  shall  keep  com- 
pany with  the  sunne,  and  those  nations  that  owe 
him  a  particular  adoration,  shall  honour  it  as  the 
next  thing  sacred.  The  Easterne  nations  oppressed 
with  the  slavery  of  those  illustrious  horse-leeches, 
their  princes,  will  come  under  our  shadow  and  by 
a  thicke  Repayre  to  our  most  glorious  and  happy 
Mayden,  live  with  us  in  that  Libertie,  which  Na- 
ture in  their  creation  intended  to  the  noblest  of  his 
creatures,  mankind.  And  by  this  Recourse,  all 
those  curiosities  of  art,  in  which  those  Easterne 
nations  transcend  Europe,  will  bee  conveyed  to  us 
with  their  persons,"  &c.     p.  42. 

Such  were  the  motives  which  kept  up  the  spirit 
of  adventure,  and  sent  over  ship  after  ship  laden 
with  provisions  and  necessaries  for  the  support  of 
the  Colony,  to  bring  back  nothing  but  a  few  clap- 
boards and  a  little  cedar.  It  was  long  before  these 
bright  dreams  were  merged  in  more  sober  notions, 
and  for  years  they  tormented  the  successive  rulers 
of  the  settlement  with  orders  **  to  send  home  a 
lumpe  of  gold,  a  certaintie  of  the  South  Sea,"  or 
find  out  one  of  Raleigh's  men  who  could  show  them 
the  way ;  and  after  many  attempts  to  sail  up  the 
James  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Newport  brought 
over  a  barge,  which  could  be  taken  in  pieces,  to  be 
carried  over  the  mountains  to  the  waters  which  they 
believed  to  wash  their  feet  on  the  western  side. 
But  not  only  were  such  hopes  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment, but  it  was  longer  than  could  have  been 
reasonably  expected  before  the  more  rational  pre- 
dictions were  verified.  In  1626,  when  Purchas 
published  his  last  volume,  the  profits  of  the  specu- 
lation were  still  in  abeyance,  which  will  be  seen  in 
the  following  passage.  We  extract  it,  although 
somewhat  long,  because  it  shows  the  spirit  witli 
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which  the  enterprise  was  regarded  by  the  public, 
and  because  it  is  a  curious  specimen  of  the  prose 
style  of  an  age  in  which  conceit  was  thought  to  be 
the  acme  of  fine  writing  : 

"  Leaning  New  France,  let  vs  draw  neerer  the 
sunne  tq  New  Britaine,  whose  virgin  soil,  vnpollu- 
ted  by  the  Spaniards*  lust,  by  our  late  Virgin  Mother 
was  iustly  called  Virginea.     Whether  shall  I  begin 
here  with  Eiogies  or  Elegies  1     Whether  shall  I 
warble  sweet  carols  in  praise  of  they  louely  Face, 
thou  Fairest  of  Virgins,  which  from  our  other  Bri- 
taine world  hath  won  thee  wooers  and  sutors,  not 
such  as  Leander,  whose  loues  the  Poets  haue  bia- 
sed for  swimming  ouer  the  Straits  betwixt  Sestos 
and  Abydos,  to  his  louely  Hero ;  but  which  for  thy 
Bake  haue  forsaken  their  mother  Earth,  encoun- 
tered the  most  tempestuous  Forces  of  the  Aire, 
that  so  of\en  ploughed  vp  Neptune^s  Plaines,  fur- 
rowing the  angry  Ocean,  and  that  to  make  of  thee 
a  ruder  Virgin,  not  a  wanton  minion,  but  an  honest 
Christian  Wife  ?     Or  shal  I  change  my  accent  and 
plaine  me  of  those  Pisadventures  which  thy  louely 
loners  have  sustained  in  seeking  thy  love  ?     What 
Enuie  I  know  not,  whether  Nature,  willing  to  re- 
•erue  this  Nymphe  for  the  Treasurie  of  her  owne 
Lone,  testified  by  the  many  and  continuall  Presents 
of  fruitful!  Soil,  fresh  and  faire  Streames,  sweet 
and  wholesome  Aire,  (except  neere  the  shore,  as  if 
her  iealous  policie  had  prohibited  forreine  sutors,) 
or  of  Sauage  Inhabitants,  vn worthy  to  embrace, 
with  their  rusticke  armes,  so  sweete  a  bosome,  and 
to  appropriate  with  greatest  disparagement,  so  faire 
a  Virgin  to  Sauage  loues ;  or  whether  it  be  the 
Virginian  modesty,  and  aAer  the  use  of  Virgins, 
she  would  say  Nay  at  first,  holding  that  Lone  su- 
rest in  continuance  which  is  hardest  in  Obtaining ; 
whether   any  or  all  of  these,  or  what   has  hin- 
dered ;  hindered  we  haue  beene,  and  haue  not  yet 
obtained  the  full  fruition  of  her  Loue  and  posses- 
sions of  her  gainefull  Dowrie ;  which  now  more 
than  eaer  before  she  seemeth  to  promise,  and  will 
doubtless  quickly  perform,  if  niggardise  at  home 
doe  not  hinder.     And  should  men  be  niggardly  in 
this  aduenture,  where  Nabal  must  needs  verifie  his 
name,  where  keeping  losethe,  aduenturing  promi- 
seth  so  faire  a  Purchase  ^    Lift  vp  youre  eyes  and 
■ee  the  brightnesse  of  the  Virgin^s  beautie  ;  which 
the  monntaines  lift  vp  themseloes  always  with  wild 
smiles  to  behold,  sending  downe  siluer  streames  to 
salute  her,  which  poure  themselues  into  her  louely 
lap,  and  afler  many  winding  embracemenis,  lothe 
to  depart,  are  at  laste  swallowed  vp  of  a  more 
mighty  carrinal,  the  Oceane.     He  also  sends  greaie 
armies  of  fish  to  her,  to  win  her  Loue,  euen  of  his 
best  store  and  that  in  store  and  Abundance ;  the 
monntaines  outbid  the  Oceane  ofiering  the  store- 
houses of  vnduubted  mines.     He  againe  offereth 
Pearles ;  and  thus  while  they  seek  to  outface  each 
other  with  their  bigge,  puffed,  swollene  cheeks, 
Virginea  is  almost  distracted  between  two  such  sau- 
age Loaers,"  &c.,  &c. 

Pufchas  his  Pilgrims^  vol,  F.,  p.  828. 

Our  author  need  not  have  been  at  such  a  loss  for 
reasons  for  the  want  of  success  which  for  a  long 
period  attended  the  settlement.  The  London  Com- 
pany and  the  people  of  that  age  were  inexperien- 
ced in  colonization,  and  they  attempted  it  in  Vir- 


ginia in  a  very  imperfect  manner.  They  knew  not 
what  obstacles  to  provide  against,  nor  what  sort 
of  men  fit  were  to  send  over :  The  ships  continu- 
ally bringing  "  gentlemen's  younger  sons,  gold- 
smiths, refiners,  and  such  like."  For  some  years 
all  things  were  in  common ;  no  man  cultivated  his 
own  soil,  and  ip  consequence,  the  Colony  languished 
for  a  long  time.  Fortunately,  by  the  rare  genius 
and  courage  of  one  man,  its  existence  was  pre- 
served till  the  thing  assumed  a  settled  form,  until 
greater  knowledge  was  acquired,  and  in  conse- 
quence, different  measures  adopted.  This  was 
^*  Captaine  lohn  Smyth,"  an  adventurer  of  extra- 
ordinary character  and  undying  fame.  He  is  the 
Roland  of  our  early  history,  and  the  future  Achil- 
les of  the  Virginian  Homer.  The  life  of  this  man, 
from  the  time  when  we  find  him,  yet  a  boy,  **  set- 
ting out  on  brave  adventures,'-  reads  like  some 
strange,  fabulous  legend  from  the  old  knight-er- 
rantry books.    It  is  a  story  full 

**  Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field, 

Of  hair  breadth  scapes  i'  the  imminent  deadly  breach, 

Of  being  taken  by  the  insolent  foe 

And  sold  to  slavery.*' 

This  John  Smith  was  a  perfect  specimen  of  what 
we  have  already  described  as  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristics of  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  He  combined 
the  romantic  adventurous  spirit  and  courage  of  the 
days  of  chivalry,  with  the  patience,  perseverance 
and  practical  understanding  of  modern  times.  The 
men  of  that  period  lived  on  the  confines  of  the  two 
eras,  and  combined  the  remarkable  qualities  of  both. 
They  walked  on  the  sea  shore,  with  cultivated  fields 
before  their  eyes,  but  with  the  roar  and  dashings  of 
the  great  ocean  of  the  middle  ages  resounding  in 
their  ear.  This  character  fitted  Smith  for  the  un- 
dertaking of  new  adventures  and  for  the  effecting 
of  difficult  schemes.  This  character,  af^er  forcing 
him  into  all'stirring  scenes  to  be  found  at  home,  at 
last  drove  him  to  the  new  and  wonderful  land  of 
the  west.  Here  he  has  immortalized  himself. 
His  name,  unmusical  and  unpoetic  though  it  be, 
has  conquered  death.  Although  Virginia  may  be 
blotted  from  the  map  of  the  nations,  and  although 
the  English  race  may  become  as  totally  extinct 
within  its  confines  as  the  Indian  has  done,  the  le- 
gend of  Smith  and  Pocahontas  will  be  remembered 
so  long  as  the  human  heart  retains  its  nature.  His 
career  in  Virginia  deserves  to  be  studied.  It  fur- 
nishes a  most  remarkable  exemplification  of  a  re- 
mark of  Lord  Bacon,  to  the  eflfect,  that  although  com- 
mon men  do  for  common  times,  in  the  marshallings 
of  unaccustomed  affairs,  when  the  land-marks  are 
removed,  the  roads  broken  up  and  the  waters  out, 
great  wits,  men  of  great  resource  and  power  will 
naturally  rise  to  the  head.  Smith  arrived  in  Vir- 
ginia, not  only  without  power,  but  deprived  of  lib- 
erty by  the  jealousy  of  his  compeers.  But  in  a 
short  time,  without  any  roanceuvring  on  his  part. 
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all  rule  is  quietly  placed  in  his  hands.  The  history 
of  his  go?eroment  deserves  not  only  to  be  read  for 
its  romantic  interest,  but  because  in  it  we  may  see 
the  application  of  a  great  mind  to  circumscribed, 
but  difficuk  business.  And  he  had  not  only  to  rule 
the  Colony  and  preserve  it  from  starvation,  but  to 
manage  a  man  whose  mind  was  as  strong  and  as 
wily  as  his  own — a  sort  of  savage  Napoleon,  who 
had  consolidated  through  his  influence  and  skill,  all 
the  tribes  around  Chesapeake  Bay.  Smithes  feat 
was  a  more  difficult  one  than  Czar  Peter^s  civili- 
sation of  the  Russias. 

He  succeeded  in  preserving  the  settlement  till 
Lord  Delaware  arrived  with  more  effectual  means 
of  colonization.  From  that  time  the  fate  of  Vir- 
ginia was  secure.  After  some  years  of  tyranny  and 
martial  law,  the  first  Assembly  met  in  1610  ;  and 
that  body  becomes  the  good  genius  of  the  colony, 
and  ultimately  of  the  Anglo-American  race.  It 
would  please  us  to  review  the  condition  and  career 
of  Virginia  ander  the  Assembly  ;  but  we  have  al- 
ready overstepped  our  limits,  and  must  devote  our 
remaining  space  to  pointing  out  the  sources  of  her 
history,  and  the  use  made  of  them  by  Mr.  Howison. 

There  is  this  peculiarity  about  this  country  :  we 
know  all  about  ourselves.  The  early  history  of 
other  nations  is  shrouded  in  fable,  legend  and  song. 
Their  founders  appear  gigantic  and  distorted  fig- 
ures, because  seen  through  the  mists  of  time.  But 
we  have  no  heroic  age.  We  know  the  beginning 
and  end  of  ourselves.  The  records  are  so  full  and 
numerous  that  there  is  no  principal  fact,  much  less 
series  of  facts,  in  doubt.  This  same  peculiarity 
which  renders  America  the  more  appropriate  pro- 
vince of  the  historian,  unfits  her  annals  for  the 
pOrposes  of  art.  Its  events  are  too  sharply  de- 
fined, too  equally  known,  too  little  mellowed  by  dis- 
tance and  time,  to  be  woven  into  story  and  song. 
It  is  that  *' little  glooming  light,  much  like  a 
shade"— 

"  Such  as  a  lamp  whose  light  doth  fade  away ; 

Or  as  the  moon  cloihed  with  cloudy  night 

Doth  «how  to  bim  thai  walks  in  fear  and  sad  afifrighl'* — 

which  the  romancer,  dramatist,  or  epic  poet  needs, 
to  do  his  work  by.  A  light  like  that  of  the  dim 
morning  dawn,  when  each  bush  by  the  path  looms 
out  a  giant,  each  stump  seems  a  fierce,  shapeless 
fiend.  He  wants  just  sufficient  knowledge  to  set 
his  imagination  in  action.  It  is  true,  there  are 
some  occurrences  in  our  history,  which,  when  they 
have  passed  into  the  obscurity  of  a  distant  age, 
when  their  details  are  generally  forgotten,  and 
when  the  books  read  concerning  them  come  to  be 
duodecimos  instead  of  folios,  will  furnish  very  fine 
subjects  for  art.  Bacon's  Rebellion,  for  instance, 
would  make  the  plot  of  the  most  perfect  tragedy 
in  the  world.  But  these  are  now  too  near  us,  we 
are  too  completely  acquainted  with  their  course, 


for  the  necessary  liberties  to  be  taken  with  them. 
This  is  the  case  wiih  our  history  from  the  first ;  for 
the  man  who  was  the  chief  builder  up  of  the  enter- 
prise, has  left  behind  a  roost  voluminous  account  of 
all  the  **  Voyages  to  Virginia." 

This  was  Richard  Hakluy  t,  Prebendary  of  West- 
minster, "  a  man  of  great  learning  and  indefatiga- 
ble industry,  to  whom  America  owes  a  heavy  debt 
of  gratitude."  He  was  the  chief  of  the  men  to 
whom  Raleigh  assigned  his  patent.  He  published 
in  1582  and  1587  two  small  volumes  of  Voyages 
to  America.  These  were  afterwards  included  in 
the  enormous  work  known  as  "  Hakluy t^s  Voya- 
ges." His  own  title  is  **  The  Principall  Nauiga- 
tionsy  Voyages^  Trqffiques,  and  Discoueries  of  the 
British  Nation,  made  by  Sea  and  ouer  Land,  to 
the  Remote  and  Farthest  Distante  Quarters  of  the 
Ear  the,  within  the  compasse  of  these  1500  yearsJ** 
The  third  volume  is  nearly  all  devoted  to  America; 
and  it  is  valuable  to  the  historian  of  the  settlement, 
not  only  for  the  narrative,  but  on  account  of  the 
numerous  letters  and  original  papers,  such  as  pat- 
ents, instructions,  &c.,  contained  in  it.  In  a  piece 
said  to  have  been  written  by  Locke,  prefixed  to 
Churchiirs  Voyages,  the  collection  is  spoken  of 
as  '^valuable  for  the  good  there  to  be  picked  out; 
but  it  might  be  wished  that  the  author  had  been 
less  voluminous,  delivering  what  was  really  authen- 
tic and  useful,  and  not  stuffing  his  work  with  so 
many  stories  taken  on  trust ;  so  many  trading  voy- 
ages, which  have  nothing  new  in  them  ;  so  many 
warlike  exploits,  which  have  nothing  pertinent  to 
his  undertaking,  &c."  Hakluyt  published  another 
work  on  Florida,  and  another  on  the  History  of 
the  .West  Indies.  A  new  edition  of  his  large  work 
came  out  in  1809,  in  four  quarto  volumes,  but  itia 
still  very  rare  and  costly. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  "  Purchas  his  Pilgrims  V* 
It  is  perhaps  the  most  curious  book  in  the  world. 
The  author  having  got  possession  of  Hakluyt'a 
papers  and  collections,  and  published  first  a  folio 
called  "  Purchas  his  Pilgrimage;  or^  Relations  of 
the  Worlde,  and  Religions  Obserued  in  all  Ages 
and  Places,  from  the  Creation  to  this  Present,'*^ 
In  1625  he  published  a  continuation  in  four  vol- 
umes, entitled  "  Purchas  his  Pilgrims,"  and  the 
whole  was  republished  in  1626.  Beginning  with 
the  Patriarchs,  he  tells  the  story  of  nil  journeyings 
over  this  dusty  ball  down  to  his  own  day.  It  is  a 
quaint  mass  of  fable,  truth,  and  learning.  It  con- 
tains, along  with  many  queer  theological  notions, 
many  strange  stories,  and  many  noble  ones,  four 
hundred  thousand  puns,  one  million  two  hundred 
thousand  conceits,  two  million  alliterations,  and 
innumerable  fine  thoughts  marred  in  the  telling. 
Such  is  "  Purchas  his  Pilgrimage."  It  is  a  huge 
drag-net,  cast  into  the  sea  of  time,  bringing  up 
some  good  timber  with  the  rubbish  and  sea- weed, 
some  rich  jewels  with  the  loads  of  sand  and  com- 
mon pebbles.     It  contains  all  about  Virginian  bis-* 
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tory  op  to  his  Hay,  and  brings  the  narrative  several 
years  farther  than  Hakluyl. 

After  these  writers  come  the  **  Oenerall  Hislo- 
ri$*^  and  the  "  Trve  Travels^  Adventvres  and  Ob- 
servations of  Captaine  lohn  Smith  in  Europe, 
Asia,  Africke  and  America,  Beginning  about  the 
yeere  i693  and  continued  to  this  Present,  1629." 
Although  oar  redoobtable  **  Captaine*'  complaineth 
that  his  **  rude  militarie  hand  could  not  cut  out 
Paper  Ornaments,"  and  aUhough  it  was  **  able  to 
wield  a  sword  among  the  Barbarous,  it  might  well 
tremble  in  handling  a  Pen  among  the  ludicious/' 
that  portion  of  these  two  books  which  is  written 
by  himself,  is  as  interesting  as  it  is  valuable.  His 
modest  remark  is  more  than  borne  out  by  them, 
that  **  the  Siile  of  a  Soldier  is  not  eloquent,  but 
honest  and  iustifiable."  He  tells  the  story  of  his 
own  life  in  such  direct,  simple,  energetic  words, 
as  to  make  it  a  master  piece  of  autobiography. 
As  for  the  other  work — ^the  "Generall  Histories- 
only  a  moderate  portion  of  it  is  written  by  Smith. 
The  rest  is  made  up  of  papers  and  relations  by 
other  eye  witnesses,  retouched  by  his  own  hand  ; 
and  as  they  are  not  very  well  arranged,  it  is  rather 
heavy  reading.  This  work  must  be  regarded, 
however,  as  the  most  important  authority  on  the 
sobjects  of  which  it  treats. 

The  next  writer  is  Oldmixon,  of  Dunciad  mem- 
ory. Among  many  other  works,  this  writer  wrote 
a  book,  giving  an  account  of  all  the  Colonies,  under 
the  title  of  the  "  British  Empire  in  North  Ameri- 
ca.** The  first  edition  of  this  book  was  full  of  the 
nost  glaring  historical  and  topographical  errors, 
which  were  very  severely  and  effectually  pointed 
ont  by  Beverly  in  his  preface.  But  although  this 
renowned  '*  Prince  of  Dunces*'  has  certainly  fallen 
into  most  gross  mistakes,  he  shows  a  much  more 
enlarged  and  liberal  mind,  and  a  much  clearer  judg- 
ment in  his  remarks  on  Berkley  and  the  like  gov- 
ernors than  his  antagonist.  His  book  is  useful  to 
the  compiler,  to  show  the  state  of  relations  among 
the  Colonies  at  the  time  he  wrote. 

R.  Beverly  is  the  first  native  Virginian  writer. 
His  **  History  of  Virginia,  by  a  Native  and  In- 
habitant of  the  Place,**  consists  of  two  parts,  of 
very  unequal  execution.  The  first  hundred  pages 
are  devoted  to  a  narrative  of  the  events  of  the 
Colony  from  the  earliest  settlement  down  to  his 
own  day,  and  is,  without  any  exception,  the  most 
detestable  trash,  under  the  name  of  history,  which 
we  ever  read.  There  is  no  such  perfect  specimen 
of  what  is  vulgarly  called  **  small  potatoes.**  He 
is  equally  destitute  of  historical  perspective  and  of 
historical  accuracy ;  for  he  often  falls  into  most 
notorious  historical  errors ;  that  too,  in  the  face  of 
bis  tremendous  flagellation  of  Oldmixon  for  the 
nme  fault.  And  although  he  appears  to  have  but 
small  reverence  for  the  powers  that  were  in  his 
own  day,  and  makes  no  scruple  about  severely 
scoring  Nicholson,  Colepepper,  &c.,  in  bis  ac« 
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count  of  the  prior  history  of  the  Colony,  he  is  the 
uniform  apologist  of  bad  governors.  In  some  of 
bis  remarks  on  the  affair  of  N.  Bacun,  he  appears 
to  be  very  narrow-minded  and  contemptible :  and 
he  wholly  passes  over  the  subsequent  bloody  seenes 
enacted  by  that  vindictive,  black-hearted  old  ty- 
rant, William  Berkley.  But  after  the  narrative, 
the  remainder  of  Beverly's  work,  being  an  accoont 
of  the  productions,  inhabitants,  and  Indians  of 
Virginia,  makes  it  one  of  the  most  interesting 
volumes  we  ever  read.  In  this  portion  of  the 
book,  he  shows  taste,  learning,  and  good  observing 
powers,  together  with  a  marked  regard  for  truth. 
Sir  Wm.  Keith  was  an  intriguing  adventurer; 
supple,  plausible ;  with  no  good  quality  save  that 
of  a  shrewd  mind.  He  was  governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 1717 ;  and  after  tormenting  the  people  of 
that  province  some  years,  he  went  back  to  Eng- 
land and  wrote  a  History  of  Virginia.  Part  I. 
was  published  in  a  singularly  beautiful  and  rare 
quarto,  and  this  was  all  that  ever  appeared.  The 
narrative  is  very  well  written;  but  it  contains  very 
few  facts  which  were  not  gathered  from  Smith  and 
Beverly.  Throughout  the  book  there  is  displayed 
a  most  odious  spirit.  It  is  plain  that  but  one  idea 
about  the  Colonies  possessed  the  mind  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Keith ;  viz,  that  they  were  hacks  for  the  ri- 
ding of  royal  governors,  machines  to  fill  the  king's 
coffers.  Consequently,  he  looks  with  great  dis- 
taste on  every  measure  calculated  to  create  the 
sense  and  spirit  in  the  people  to  hold  their  own ; 
and  he  winds  up  his  book  with  this  delectable  sen- 
tence : 

**A8  to  the  college  erected  in  Virginia,  and 
other  designs  of  a  like  nature,  which  have  been 
proposed  for  the  encouragement  of  Learning,  it  is 
only  to  be  observed  in  general,  that  although  great 
advantages  may  accrue  to  the  Mother  State,  both 
from  the  Labor  and  Luxury  of  its  Plantations,  yet 
they  will  probably  be  mistaken  who  imagine,  that 
the  advancement  of  Learning  and  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  in  our  Americao 
Colonies,  can  ever  be  of  any  service  to  the  British 
State." 

This  writer  never  mentions  Berkely,  save  as 
"  the  good  Sir  William  Berkely,**  calleth  Bacon  a 
** giddy-headed  youth,''*  the  Navigation  Act,  "a 
very  just  and  reasonable  law, ^^  9ind  says  Charles  II. 
grants  in  the  Northern  Neck  "  unfortunately  hap^ 
pened  to  include  several  Improved  Plantations,** 
which  plantations  were  private  property  held  by 
**  right  of  unquestionable  patents  !** 

After  this  author,  comes  the  learned  and  acco- 
rate  Stith,  a  celebrated  President  of  William  and 
Mary  College.  It  is  common  to  talk  of  this  wri- 
ter's prolixity  and  tiresomeness ;  but  we  cannot 
agree  to  this  general  opinion.  The  narrative  of 
the  larger  portion  of  the  work  is  admirable.  When 
he  gets  to  the  struggle  of  the  London  Company,  it 
is  true  that  he  becomss  tedious ;  bat  not  more  so 
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tlian  every  politic&l  historian  must  be.  His  book 
contains  a  digest  of  Smith,  and  the  Records  of  the 
London  Company;  and  as  he  had  access  to  the 
papers  and  collections  of  Sir  John  Randolph,  Wra. 
Byrd,  and  to  many  ancient  records,  destroyed  in 
the  Revolution,  Stith  is  to  be  regarded  as  in  a  great 
measure  an  original  authority.  His  style  is  unpol- 
ished ;  but  it  is  evident  that  he  was  a  man  acquaint- 
ed with  books  and  with  the  world.  It  is  also  evi- 
dent, that  he  was  a  man  of  strong,  clear  under- 
standing, manly  spirit,  and  of  genuine  love  for  ra- 
tional liberty.  He  never  finished  the  work.  Dis- 
pirited and  chagrined  with  the  want  of  interest  in 
the  subject  manifested  in  Virginia,  he  threw  down 
his  pen  at  the  downfall  of  the  London  Company, 
died, 

*'  And  left  the  world  no  copy" 

for  a  second  volume.  It  still  remains  the  best  writ- 
ten portion  of  the  history  of  this  State,  and  we 
greatly  regret  that  it  comes  no  farther  than  1624. 
Besides  these  books,  there  are  numerous  minor 
works, — some  invaluable  histories  of  particular 
events  and  periods,  and  others  illustrative  of  the 
people,  the  country  and  early  condition-^which 
have  been  lately  republished  by  Mr.  Force.  There 
is  also  Chalmers*  Revolt  of  the  American  Colo- 
nies, who  must  in  some  respects  be  considered  as 
an  original  writer.  The  author  was  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  and  had  ac- 
cess to  all  the  original  papers  and  memorials  rela- 
tive to  the  snbject,  and  his  lately  published  work 
was  compiled  from  these  manuscripts.  He  is  a 
high  tory ;  but  seems  to  be  also  an  accurate,  truth- 
telling  man.  and  his  book  is  very  useful.  There 
are  also  JeflTerson^s  notes,  Howe*s  Historical  Col- 
lections, and  the  celebrated  manuscript  records  of 
the  London  Company,  which  are  now,  we  believe, 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Conway  Robinson. 

Bat  Hening^s  Statutes  at  Large  is  the  master-key 
to  Virginia  history,  the  thread  of  its  labyrinth,  the 
*'  open  sesame"  of  its  closed  doors,  the  flying  bridge 
of  its  impassable  gaps.  This  work  is  a  record 
of  all  the  acts  of  the  Colonial  Assembly,  so  far  as 
they  can  be  collected,  with  explanatory  notes  and 
connecting  remarks;  and  forms  an  inexhaustible 
mine,  from  which  the  reader  may  dig  up  the  rich- 
est ore  of  instruction  and  entertainment.  As  this 
ie  a  guide  which  can  neither  err  nor  deceive,  it  is 
invaluable  to  the  historian.  It  furnishes  a  clue  to 
the  other  materials.  And  it  is  only  from  the  laws 
of  a  nation  that  we  can  have  a  right  idea  of  their 
civil  relations  or  state  of  society.  For  as  "  every 
new  law,'*  remarks  Preistly,  **  is  made  to  remove 
some  inconvenience  the  state  was  subject  to  be- 
fore the  making  of  it,  and  for  which  no  other  mode 
of  redress  was  effectual,  the  law  itself  is  a  stand- 
ing, and  the  most  authentic  evidence  we  can  re- 
quire of  the  state  of  things  previous  to  it.*'    The 


work  is  executed  in  true  antiquarian  style,  and  will 
remain  an  everlasting  monument  to  the  taste  and 
learning  of  the  author,  and  to  the  liberality  and 
good  sense  of  the  Virginia  Legislature. 

These  are  the  principal  original  writers  on  the 
history  of  Virginia ;  and  if  a  man  wishes  to  study 
it  with  interest  and  thoroughly,  he  must  go  to 
them — not  to  the  compilers.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  we  can  acquire  a  knowledge  of  history 
more  easily  and  quickly  from  compilers  than  from 
the  original  writers.  It  is  inevitable,  that  he  who 
relates  what  he  saw,  and  gathered  from  the  mouths 
of  his  cotemporaries,  will  narrate  it  with  a  larger 
number  of  attendant  circumstances,  with  greater 
specialty,  and  consequently,  with  greater  vividness 
than  he  who  has  to  tell  it  second-hand;  for  when 
a  man  has  to  relate  events  which  he  never  saw, 
and  a  knowledge  of  which  he  has  gathered  from 
various  second  sources,  he  first  revolves  them  io 
his  own  mind,  strips  them  of  that  circnmstantial 
minuteness,  and  gives  a  general,  lengthy  outline. 
He  who  comes  after  him,  and  compiles  from  com- 
pilers, of  course  has  still  less  specialty  of  fact. 
Thus  history  resembles  a  piece  of  figured  tapestry, 
and  compilers  the  moths.  One  moth  eats  up  half 
the  limbs  of  a  man — another  goes  to  work  on  what 
the  first  has  left ;  and  the  next  generation  of  moths 
leaves  nothing  but  a  nose  and  a  body.  Froissart 
tells  the  story  of  those  times  in  a  book  which  reads 
like  a  romance,  and  leaves  an  indelible  impression 
on  the  mind,  because  of  the  circumstantial  manner 
in  which  every  thing  is  related.  Hume  delivers 
after  him  the  same  events  in  an  inimitable  style, 
but  deprived  of  the  individuality  which  renders  the 
old  chronicler^s  narrative  so  striking  and  so  easily 
remembered.  And  then  Goldsmith  abridges  from 
Hume.  The  one  gets  over  all  the  space  occupied 
by  Froissart  in  half  a  volume,  and  the  other  in  a 
few  pages.  But  he  who  reads  them  receives  no 
distinct  impression  of  the  age,  and  forgets  what  he 
learns  from  them  in  a  few  months.  More  knowledge 
would  have  been  derived  from  fifty  pages  of  Frois- 
sart, because  they  would  have  been  read  with  more 
interest,  and  recollected  longer.  As  it  is  with 
these  books,  so  it  is  with  the  historians  of  Virginia. 
He  that  would  study  the  subject  with  pleasure, 
must  use  the  compilers  of  it  only  as  an  index  of 
the  original  writers.  Indeed,  this  is  their  cheif  use 
on  all  historical  subjects — to  A%.  in  the  mind  an  out- 
line, to  be  61M  up  with  cotemporary  works.  T4)ere 
are  some  authors,  it  is  true,  who  have  made  compila- 
tions of  historical  facts,  who  are  valuable  becaose  of 
the  great  insight  they  have  thus  been  able  to  give 
into  human  character ;  and  the  greatest  of  these  ia 
Shakspeare. 

At  the  head  of  those  who  have  compiled  the  his- 
tory of  Virginia  stands  John  Burk — a  writer,  who, 
with  all  his  imperfections,  has  displayed  real  ge- 
nius on  this  subject.  He  was  an  Irishman,  who 
practised  law  in  Petersburg,  and  wrote  three  vol- 
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nines  on  the  histor?  of  tbis  State.  He  intended  to 
have  finished  it  in  five  volumes;  hot  at  this  stage 
of  proceedings  he  was  shot  in  a  duel  by  a  French- 
man, and  that  put  a  stop  to  his  work.  He  deserves 
great  credit  in  some  respects,  and  has  not  more 
errors  thnn  were  inevitable  in  making  a  first  at- 
tempt to  weave  the  facts  into  a  general  narrative. 
Althooj^h  he  had  access  to  some  ancient  records, 
which  are  now  destroyed  or  lost,  he  wanted  some 
very  important  sources  of  information  with  regard 
to  the  settlement  of  Virginia.  Not  only  does  he 
Mem  to  have  no  knowledge  of  Hakloyt  and  Pur- 
ehas,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  possessed 
Smithes  books :  however,  he  studied  the  materials 
which  he  had,  with  great  ability.  But  although  this 
writer  has  evidently  considerable  power,  his  narra- 
tive is  not  an  interesting  one,  and  portions  of  it  are 
disfigured  with  the  most  monstrous  fustian  that  an 
Irishman  was  ever  guilty  of.  After  writing  some 
twenty  pages  in  a  very  sensible  manner,  he  aston- 
ishes the  reader  by  suddenly  torning  into  an  abeo- 
late  tom-foo).  Without  any  notice  he  capers  as 
high  as  the  heavens— rises  op  like  a  sky-rocket. 
Bat  this  is  a  vainable  book,  and  deserves  the  care- 
ffl]  attention  of  every  student  of  the  sabject. 

It  would  please  us  to  notice  the  works  of  those 
compilers  of  American  History  who  have  treated 
Tirginian  History  in  connection  with  that  of  the 
other  Colonies,  bot  must  pass  them  by  for  the  double 
reason  of  v^ant  of  space,  and  because  we  are  tired 
of  the  task.  We  would  remark,  however,  that  it 
seems  to  os  Grahame^s  Colonies  should  hold  a  much 
higher  place  in  public  estimation  than  Mr.  Ban- 
erofl*s  learned,  but  crude  work  on  the  same  sub- 
jeet.  The  materials  are  better  digested,  and  the 
style  more  perfectly  wroaght.  To  a  large  class  of 
readers,  however,  they  stand  in  the  same  relation 
lo  each  other  that  the  two  actors  did  who  played 
theKiogand  Hamlet  before  Partridge  in  Tom  Jones. 
They  will  andervalue  Grahame  for  something  of 
the  same  reason  whieh  caused  Partridge  to  onder- 
valoe  Garrick — because  he  seems  to  tell  the  story 
JQStasany  other  man  would ;  and  they  will  overrate 
Bancroft  for  the  same  reason  which  made  him 
overrate  the  actor  who  played  the  King— '^  the 
King  for  my  money ;  he  speaks  all  /us  words  half 
9S  hud  again  as  the  other.  Any  body  may  see 
he  is  an  actor."— £ooA  XVI,  ch,  6th,  Mr.  Ban- 
croft is,  however,  a  man  of  very  great  learning, 
and  his  book  is  a  great  accession  to  oor  stock  of 
historic  lore. 

From  the  time  of  Bork's  mishap,  no  citizen  of 
Virginia  attempted  a  History  of  the  State,  except 
Mr.  Campbell's  little  work,  till,  in  this  blessed  year 
of  our  Lord,  1845,  Mr.  R.  R.  Howison  did  pub- 
lish the  vohiroe  now  before  os.  This  is,  as  we 
have  already  said,  a  very  pleasing  and  interesting 
book,  and  we  believe  a  singularly  accurate  one.  It 
ia  therefore  likely  to  be  much  read  for  a  short  time; 
hot  we  eaanot  believe  that  itn  days  will  be  mtny,  or 


that  it  will  bring  any  lasting  reputation  to  its  aathor. 
It  is,  at  present,  by  far  the  best  narrative  of  the 
whole  history  which  we  possess,  and  it  will,  there* 
fore,  be  read  until  a  more  perfect  work  is  executed. 
Then  it  will  sink  into  obscurity ;  for  we  can  find 
nothing  aboot  it  which  is  calculated  to  give  it  last- 
ing popularity,  or  a  long  life. 

It  brings  no  accession  to  the  known  facts  of  Vir- 
ginian History.  We  would  not  be  understood  as 
objecting  to  Mr.  Howison,  that  he  tells  the  same 
story  and  adduces  the  same  facts  which  his  prede- 
cessors have  done.  Of  course,  if  he  treats  of  the 
same  history,  he  must  do  this.  But  from  the  im- 
mense mass  of  on  worked  materials,  he  has  brought 
to  view  nothing  save  what  we  have  seen  before. 
And  although  this  does  not  interfere  with  thepres- 
sent  utility  of  his  book,  it  deprives  him  of  all  claim 
to  praise  as  one  who  has  filled  the  gaps  and  chasms 
in  the  known  chain  of  events,-^to  the  lasting 
reputation  which  belongs  to  Burk  and  Bancroft, 
of  having  thrown  light  on  what  was  dark  before. 
He  is  more  aooorate  in  the  facts  which  he  does  de^ 
tail  than  either  of  these  authors.  Bat  he  corrects 
Bnrk  out  of  Bancroft,  and  Bancroft  out  of  an  able 
review  of  that  writer  in  this  periodical,  and  out  of 
Howe's  Outline  History.  To  these  remarks  it  may 
be  replied,  that  all  important  portions  of  the  subject 
have  been  already  explored  by  these  writers,-— a!! 
the  new  lands  discovered.  If  this  be  so,  we  do  not 
charge  it  as  any  defect  of  the  book  that  it  contains 
nothing  new ;  we  merely  assert  that  Mr.  Howison 
can  lay  no  claim  to  fame  on  this  ground.  But  such 
is  by  no  means  our  opinion.  We  do  not  think  the 
facts  have  been  as  thoroughly  examined  as  they 
might  be.  There  is  much  aboot  Virginian  Historjr 
which  we  should  like  to  know  and  which  we  could 
know.  And  Mr.  Howison  shows  sufficient  ability 
in  this  work  to  make  us  believe  that  if  he  had 
studied  the  subject  longer  than  he  seems  to  have 
done,  he  had  ample  opportunity  to  have  given  as  a 
much  more  valuable  book  than  the  one  before  as. 

No  historian  has  yet  attempted  an  account  of  the 
domestic  as  well  as  the  political  progress  of  this 
country.  If  Mr.  Howison  had  brought  forward  a 
History  of  the  People  as  well  as  the  Colony  of  Vir- 
ginia, we  would  have  hailed  him  as  the  first  of  Vir- 
ginia historians.  This  is  the  most  important  por- 
tion of  history — the  flesh,  blood,  and  muscles  of  the 
political  skeleton ;  and  it  is  that  portion  of  it  which 
every  body  is  most  interested  in.  Our  author  had 
a  fair  field  on  whieh  to  distinguish  himself:  bot  be 
has  done  nothing  in  it.  He  is  merely  a  lively,  florid 
chronicler  of  events  and  dates,  and  his  work  is  as 
innocent  of  any  attempt  to  illustrate  the  lives  and 
manners  of  oor  early  forefathers  as  the  palm  of  a 
man's  hand  is  of  hair.  This  fanlt  he  shares  with; 
the  great  majority  of  historians  who  have  wntten 
previons  to  the  present  age.  l^ey  seem  to  have 
thought  that  telling  the  story  of  the  times  consisted 
in  relating  the  lives  of  a  few  indiTidQais  who  lived 
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io  them.     The  people  who  compose  the  nation  are 
kept  entirely  out  of  view,  although  they  are  pro> 
feasedly  the  subject  matter  of  history.    We  neither 
know  how  they  lived,  what  they  did,  nor  what 
manner  of  people  they  were.     But  it  is  this  his- 
tory of  social  life  in  which  every  man  feels  most 
interested,  for  it  is  this  part  of  history  which  most 
comes  home  to  **  our  business  and  our  bosoms." 
This  defect  in  nearly  all  compilers  has  been  clearly 
and  ably  pointed  out  by  many  writers  of  the  present 
day;  and  several  attempts  have  been  made  to  sup- 
ply it.     The  History  of  England,  now  in  course  of 
publication,  by  the  Harpers,  is  an  essay  of  this  sort ; 
and  a  very  valuable  one  it  is.     But  Mr.  Howisoo 
is  behind  the  age.     He  is  a  chronicler.     He  tells 
us  who  the  new  governor  is,  what  he  said  to  the 
Assembly,  and  what  the  Assembly  said  to  him,  and 
what  was  done  in  conseqnenoe ;  and  that  is  all  that 
either  he  or  Burk  tells  us.     They  write  of  the  Co- 
lonial Government,  not  of  Virginia.   Incidentally  we 
bear  of  Aooomac  county,  Northumberland  county, 
of  a  town  here,  and  another  there,  of  twenty  thou- 
sand, thirty  thousand,  sixty  thousand  people  in  the 
Colony,  without  knowing  who  they  were,  or  what 
they  were,  their  way  of  life,  the  arts  among  them, 
their  character,  their  state  of  civilization,  or  any- 
thing else  about  them.     It  cannot  be  said  that  the 
materials  for  any  such  account  of  Virginian  popu- 
lation are  wanting;  for,  in  truth,  they  are  very 
abundant.     Beverly  has  left  us  a  volume  of  them ; 
besides  which,  there  are  the  '*  New  Life  in  Vir- 
ginia," Clayton's  "Virginia,"  "Noua  Briitania," 
the  *»  Perfect  Description  of  Virginea,"  R.  G.'s 
*'  Virginea's  Cure,"  "  Leah  and  Rachael,  or  the  two 
fruitfull  sisters,"  &c.,  by  John  Hammond,  Nathan- 
iel Shrigley's  "  Trve  Relation,"  and  the  "  Trve 
Declaration  of  the  estate  of  the  Colonic,"  &c., 
together  with  the  Bland  Papers  and  various  other 
treatises,  besides  scattered  mentionings  and  anec- 
dotes io  all  the  original  writers,  furnish  very  am- 
ple sources  of  information  on  this  subject.     The 
"  Lawes  Diuine  Morall  and  Martiall,"  and  Hening's 
Statutes  at  Large  furnish  the  clue  to  the  whole. 
We  sincerely  wish  Mr.  Howison  had  made  an  au- 
dition of  sixty  or  seventy  pages  to  his  volume  of 
such  matter.     It  is  true,  those  sixty  pages  would 
have  cost  him  more  labor  and  time  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  book ;   for  at  present  it  is  nothing  more 
than  what  any  educated  man  might  have  done  in 
his  leisure  hours.     He  has  merely  followed  a  beaten 
road, — let  Burk  show  him  the  way,  and  Mr*  Ban- 
croft refer  him  to  authorities,  and  then  written 
down  the  chief  events  in  pretty  words.     If  he  had 
attempted  a  continuous  view  of  the  state  of  society 
in  Virginia,  he  would  have  engaged  in  a  much  more 
difficult  undertaking.    It  would  have  required  a 
great  deal  of  research,  trouble,  and  ingenuity  to 
collect  the  disjecta  membra,  and  to  weave  the  scat- 
tered facts  into  a  clear  and  pleasing  whole.     But 
if  be  bad  dojM^  ¥»,  be  would  have  gained  a  title  to 


our  gratitude  and  esteem,  and  would  have  laid  the 
ground  work  on  which  future  men  migtit  erect  a 
complete  edifice.  But  he  has  not  only  omitted  this, 
but  he  has  as  yet  given  scarcely  any  account  of 
the  ecclesiastical  History  of  Virginia.  We  sup- 
pose he  will  give  a  separate  chapter  in  the  next 
volume,  and  bring  it  down  to  the  Act  of  Religious 
Freedom ;  for  he  surely  cannot  intend  to  leave  it 
out  altogether.  Dr.  Hawks  has  written  a  volume 
on  this  subject,  which  is  executed  in  a  manner 
which  causes  us  to  regret  that  the  author  did  not 
write  a  complete  History  of  Virginia  instead  of  her 
religious  sects  alone. 

This  is  not  the  only  thing  in  which  Mr.  Howi- 
son is  behind  the  a^e.     He  seems  to  have  no  ao- 
quaintance  with  English  history,  save   from  the 
pages  of  David  Hume.     We  say  this,  because  he 
quotes  no  other  authority  on  this  subject— except 
Miss  Aiken — and  because  of  the  very  peculiar  and 
original  views,  for  an  educated  man  of  the  19ih 
century,  which  he  holds  forth  now  and  then.    After 
the  discussion,  which  has  been  going  on  for  the 
last  thirty  years  about  the  affairs  of  the  English 
Commonwealth,  and  the  present  state  of  opiniua 
with  regard  to  them,  it  is  certainly  surprising  to  hear 
a  man  calling  the  resistance  of  the  English  people 
to  the  lawless  tyranny  of  Charles  I.  a  "  rash  use  of 
the  sacred  right  of  revolution,"  in  a  tone  which 
would  lead  us  to  believe  that  he  expects  the  public 
to  agree  with  him.     He  says  of  this  deceitful,  bad 
man,  who  perpetrated  tyranny  and  perfidy  in  every 
form,  that  he  *^  fell  a  victim  to  the  expansive  power 
in  the  minds  of  the  people,  rather  than  to  tyran- 
nous dispositions  in  his  own  heart.     He  fell,  not 
because  he  wished  to  oppress,  but  because  he  knew 
nut  how  to  yield."     This  of  a  monarch,  who,  after 
swearing  to  support  the  Constitution  of  England, 
trampled  on  almost  every  fundamental  law  of  the 
country  !  This  of  a  monarch,  who,  after  assenting 
to  and  promising  his  people  to  uphold  the  PetitioQ 
of  Right,  turned  around  and  broke  every  principle 
laid   down   in   it.      If  Mr.  Howison   had  left  us 
room  to  suppose  that  he  held  these  views  on  any 
argument  which  had  not  been  answered,  any  facts 
which  had  not  been  examined,  we  certainly  should 
not  treat  his  opinion  with  contempt.    But  be  goes  on 
to  state  his  reasons,  and  they  show  his  opinion  to 
be  derived  from  nothing  but  sheer  ignorance  of 
what  are  now  the  established  facts  of  history.     He 
brings  up  the  old  story,  that  Charles  claimed  rights 
not  more  tyrannical  than  those  of  his  predecessors ; 
as  if  he  did  not,  by  passing  the  Petition  of  Rights, 
surrender  up  and  renounce  all  those  claimed  rights, 
(if  they  ever  belonged  to  him,)  and  then,  breaking 
his  engagement,  continue  his  course  of  despotism. 
He  brings  forward  the  old  tale  of  his  common- 
place virtues  and  private  decencies  to  justify  a  life  of 
fraud,  oppression  and  perjury;  that  he  was  kind  to 
his  wife  and  children,  and  neither  drank  nor  whored 
like  bie  son !    He  talks  of  this  royal  martyr  in  a 
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style  of  puIiDg  seDtimentality  which  is  sickening. 
He  admits  that  he  was  **  injudicious  ;*'  but  adds — 
**  the  blood  which  flowed  beneath  the  axe  of  his 
executioner  has  atoned  for  many  faults ;  the  pre- 
mature grave  to  which  he  was  consigned  has  en- 
tombed many  of  his  most  flagrant  errors :  and  in- 
fatuated as  was  his  conduct,  we  cannot  look  upon 
his  fate  without  deep  commiseration.  The  art  of 
his  apologist  was  not  required  to  canse  tears  to 
fall  upon  the  tomb  of  a  husband  so  exemplary,  a 
father  so  tender  and  devoted,  and  a  friend  so  toil- 
ling  to  serve  and  reluctant  to  betray ^  This  of 
the  man  who  swore  to  protect  Strafford,  used  him 
for  all  his  purposes,  and  then  betrayed  and  sent 
him  to  die  on  the  scaflbld ! 

Very  little  mental  power  is  displayed  in  this 
book.  There  are  some  histories  which  will  live 
even  if  their  facts  were  exploded,  or  lost  their  in- 
terest, on  account  of  the  insight  into  the  connec- 
tion of  events  and  knowledge  of  human  character 
which  they  display.  The  Annals  of  Tacitus  are 
•aeh.  Mr.  Howison's  present  work  has  as  few 
pretensions  of  this  sort,  as  any  other  history  with 
whieh  we  <are  acqciainted.  He  has  none  whatever 
of  what  is  generally  known  as  the  philosophy  of 
history.  He  seldom  reasons,  and  generally  at- 
tempts nothing  more  than  a  narrative  of  facts. 

And  we  must  protest  against  the  style  in  which 
Mr.  Howison  has  thought  proper  to  clothe  this 
narrative.  From  end  to  end  his  book  is  a  perpet- 
ual effort  at  fine  writing.  On  some  occasions  and 
subjects,  it  is  quite  allowable  for  a  historian  to  as- 
sume an  elevated  and  rhetorical  manner ;  but  Mr. 
fiowisoo  never  leaves  it.  He  tries  to  throw  a 
veil  of  fine  words  over  his  whole  discourse,  and 
the  eonsequenee  is,  that  he  is  generally  both  weak 
and  florid.  We  will  give  a  specimen  of  his  style, 
which  is  a  favorable  one,  because  sustained  by 
the  subject: 

"  If,  in  the  present  age,  a  child  of  science  could 
discover  and  unfold  to  our  view  a  world  connected 
with  that  in  which  we  live,  yet  heretofore  invisi- 
ble, teeming  with  the  treasures  of  nature,  unim- 
paired in  original  freshness  and  beauty,  and  peopled 
by  beings  to  whom  all  art  seemed  unknown,  we 
would  hail  this  discovery  as  approaching  the  mirac- 
oloos,  and  its  author  as  destined  to  immortality  on 
earth. 

"  Hence  we  may  conceive  something  of  the  as- 
tonishment that  pervaded  the  mind  of  Europe  when 
it  was  announced  that  a  navigator  had  crossed  the 
mysterious  expanse  of  water  which  had  so  long 
bounded  her  hopes  and  excited  her  fears,  and  had 
returned  to  tell  of  a  world  that  she  had  never  known 
before. 

*'  He  who  really  accomplished  this  great  object, 
may  be  reckoned  among  the  men  to  whom  our  race 
should  rejoice  to  render  all  that  gratitude  could 
sucv^est,  or  generosity  conld  j^ive ;  and  if  Colum- 
bus in  life  was  loaded  with  chains,  and  in  death  has 
been  deprived  of  the  privilege  which  the  heart  of 
«  father  seeks  when  be  would  give  his  name  to  his 


child,  it  is  because  man  is  neither  perfect  in  judg- 
ment, nor  untainted  in  virtue. 

**  It  may  be  possible  to  attach  too  much  impor- 
tance to  the  discovery  either  of  a  great  truth  in 
science,  or  of  an  exhaustless  source  of  physical 
wealth  upon  our  earth,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to 
express  a  measure  of  merit  greater  than  that  which 
is  due  to  the  navigator  of  Genoa.  He  who  would 
compute  his  worth,  must  not  belong  to  any  age 
which  has  succeeded  him,  nor  to  the  age  in  which 
we  live,  nor  to  any  era  that  may  soon  appear. 

^*  He  must  live  at  the  point  at  which  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  this  world  will  close  its  final 
scene ;  and  as  he  looks  back  to  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  sees  what  America  has 
done  in  affecting  the  destinies  of  man,  in  develop- 
ing the  human  mind,  in  pointing  out  the  road  to 
national  happiness,  and  in  leading  the  host  which 
are  at  last  to  be  united  under  one  Divine  Director, 
he  may  catch  some  faint  view  of  the  glories  which 
should  encircle  the  name  of  Columbus.'* 

Though  not  very  logical,  this  is  a  handsome  and 
well  written  passage,  and  as  the  opening  reflec- 
tions of  a  work  on  American  History,  it  is  very 
becoming.  But  the  fault  of  Mr.  Howison  is,  that 
he  never  comes  down.  He  seems  to  think  it  bis 
duty  to  be  forever 


■  "in  the  cedar*8  top, 

To  daily  with  the  wind,"  &c. 

He  keeps  this  flourishing  strain  all  throogh,  and 
relates  every  thing  in  a  wonderful,  grandiloquent 
tone,  which,  when  not  borne  out  by  the  importance 
of  the  subject,  becomes  very  disagreeable.  We 
will  give  some  specimens  taken  at  random  from 
the  work  : 

"  The  deed  of  perfidy  was  soon  complete.  A 
copper  kettle,  given  by  Englishmen  and  received 
by  Indians,  was  the  price  paid  for  the  betrayal  of 
one  of  the  noblest  of  human  beings — of  her  who 
had  offered  her  own  life  to  save  a  stranger — who 
had  encountered  the  anger  of  her  father  to  shield 
his  enemies,  and  who  had  finally  fled  from  his  sight 
to  avoid  the  sight  of  butchered  colonists.  By 
false  pretences  she  was  enticed  into  the  gun-room 
of  ArgaKs  ship,  and  then  immediately  weighing 
anchor,  he  carried  the  innocent  and  helpless  girl 
a  prisoner  to  Jamestown."  p.  189. 

Again  : 

"  One  noble  woodman,  of  Shenandoah,  has 
gained  a  right  to  immortality,  by  slaying  five  armed 
savages  with  the  clubbed  barrel  of  bis  rifle  after 
the  stock  had  been  shivered  on  the  head  of  the 
sixth.  The  Indians  fled  with  horror  from  his 
house,  believing  him  to  be  the  Great  Author  of 
Death,  and  warning  all  their  compeers  to  avoid 
him."  p.  478. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  book  is  written  in 
this  style.  Mr.  Howison  seems  afraid  that  it 
would  be  thought  vulgar  to  tell  a  story  as  one  com- 
mon man  would  relate  it  to  another.  He  is  per- 
petually endeavoring  to  he  fine ;  and  is,  conseqoent- 
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ly,  sometimes  very  tawdry.  He  never  misses  an 
opportunity  of  throwing  in  an  epithet ;  and  he  ases 
so  many  that  they  destroy  the  strength  of  his  sen- 
tences, and  give  them  a  tinselled  glitter,  most  un- 
suitable to  his  subject ;  for  no  style  could  be  more 
unfortunate  for  a  narrative  than  this.  A  relation 
of  events  should  always  be  clothed  in  the  roost 
simple,  clear  words  which  could  be  picked  out. 
The  interest,  and  the  current  of  connected  ideas 
are  lost  among  a  profusion  of  adjectives  and  ex- 
pletives not  immediately  suggested  by  them. 

Mr.  Howison  has  evidently  a  considerable  nat- 
ural power  of  narration,  but  it  is  in  a  great  meas- 
ure destroyed  by  the  inflated  language  in  which  he 
expresses  himself.  Whenever  possible,  he  states 
a  fact  by  way  of  circumlocution  :  and  almost  always 
clothes  it  in  some  metaphorical  finery.  A  boat's 
crew  gets  drunk,  and  he  says,  *'  Bland  and  Carver 
were  incautious,  and  both  themselves  and  their 
crews  surrendered  themselves  to  the  seductions  oj 
the  wine  cup.^*  James  II.  **  was  unworthy  to  be 
the  King  of  a  noble  nation,  and  he  abdicated  her 
throne  only  to  escape  being  hurled  from  it  by  her 
indignant  arm^  On  the  monarchical  propensities 
of  our  forefathers : 


"  In  reflecting  on  their  folly,  we  are  forcibly  re- 
minded of  the  fable  of  antiquity ;  and  it  will  not 
he  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  good  taste,  to  compare 
the  Virginians  to  the  tinAdf^f^y  denizens  of  the  marshy 
who  despised  the  passive  log  which  Jove  first  gave 
them  as  a  King,  only  to  be  devoured  at  last  by  the 
monster  that  succeeded." 


On  page  150 : 

"  The  night  approached — a  storm  of  wind  and 
rain  arose  and  raged  without  intermission.  A  dark 
plot  of  death  was  arranged  by  the  Indians,  and  in 
the  relaxed  vigilance  of  the  hour  the  English 
might  have  all  fallen.  But  a  guardian  spirit  was 
near.  Through  the  gloom  of  the  forest  and  a 
heavy  rain  of  the  rigorous  season,  Pocahontas 
hastened  to  the  cottage  where  ihe|  president  was 
reposing.  Her  feelings  long  restrained  found  re- 
lief  in  tears,  and  with  all  the  sensibility  of  a  wo- 
man, she  revealed  to  him  the  intended  plot,'*  &c. 

These  are  sentences  not  selected  for  their  pe- 
culiarity, but  because  they  are  really  samples  of 
the  whole  work.  Surely  this  is  not  the  style  for 
a  historical  narrative. 

It  now  remains  to  state  the  good  qualities  of  Mr. 
Howison.  Although  he  has  brought  nothing  new 
to  Virginian  History,  by  clubbing  together  the  la- 
bors of  his  predecessors,  he  has  produced  a  far 
more  accurate  work  than  any  of  them.  He  fol- 
lows Mr.  Bancroft  generally  ;  but  not  into  his 
memorable  errors  with  regard  to  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia in  the  times  of  the  Commonwealth.    And  in 


this  connexion  we  were  glad  to  find  that  the  ridic- 
ulous story  about  the  origin  of  the  name  **  Old 
Dominion,**  to  which  Howe*s  book  has  lately  given 
new  currency,  is  here  finally  dismissed  to  the 
'*  tomb  of  the  Capuleis."  Besides  this  excellent 
quality — of  general  accuracy  as  to  fact — Mr.  How- 
ison has.  as  we  have  already  said,  a  considerable 
power  of  narrative,  which  his  verbose  propensity 
does  not  entirely  destroy.  He  relates  well,  fluent- 
ly and  clearly  ;  and  the  portions  of  his  story  are  in 
good  perspective,  in  good  keeping  with  each  other. 
Characters  and  events  are  not  detailed  with  either 
the  brevity  or  minuteness  which  renders  them  out 
of  proportion  with  the  rest  of  the  book.  His 
style,  although  generally  weak  and  florid,  is  never 
stupid :  and  in  spite  of  his  perpetual  buskin,  Mr. 
Howison  is  sometimes  very  amusing.  Whatever 
may  be  the  faults  of  his  book,  it  most  certainly  is 
not  dull ;  and  few  who  begin  it  will  be  apt  to  leave 
it  until  they  get  to  the  end.  No  one  who  has  de- 
termined to  read  it  need  fear  that  he  is  undertaking 
a  heavy  task ;  for  whatever  the  author  may  have 
intended  to  produce,  his  book  is  emphatically  ^Hight 
reading J*^  In  short,  there  is  no  work  now  in  ex- 
istence to  which  for  an  introduction  to  our  older  his- 
torians we  would  sooner  direct  a  man  who  is  unac- 
quainted with  the  subject  than  this ;  and  surely  no 
one  can  desire  a  more  polite  and  agreeable  usher 
to  the  school  of  Stiih,  &c.,  than  Mr.  Howison. 

Thus  have  we  endeavored  to  give  an  impartial 
estimate  of  this  volume.  It  is  not  a  work  of  large 
calibre,  but  of  much  interest.  The  mental  quali- 
ties which  the  author  exhibits  in  it  are  rather  ele- 
gance and  excitability  than  strength.  How  he 
will  succeed  in  his  second  volume,  is  yet  to  be 
seen.  The  task  which  lies  before  him,  is  more 
diflicult  than  that  which  he  has  executed.  Greater 
men  come  on  the  stage ;  events  more  complicated 
are  to  be  treated  of  than  those  of  the  history  be 
has  written.  To  describe  the  scenes  on  which  he 
now  enters  as  clearly  as  he  has  done  those  through 
which  he  has  led  us,  requires  greater  reasoning 
power  and  more  research,  than  has  yet  been  de- 
manded of  him.  Besides  which,  he  will  have  to 
travel  with  a  smaller  company. 

Although  we  are  very  far  from  regarding  this 
as  a  perfect  history  of  Virginia,  we  are  glad  that 
it  has  been  published.  It  will  give  popularity  to 
the  study,  and  create  interest  in  the  subject.  And 
when  public  interest  is  aroused,  and  when  litera- 
ture has  become  a  more  distinct  profession  among 
us  than  it  is  now,  the  hour  and  the  man  will  come 
which  will  embalm  the  deeds  of  our  forefathers  in 
a  narrative  which  will  live  for  ever — a  narrative 
which  will  "  preserve  from  oblivion  the  great  and 
wonderful  deeds  both  of*  English  and  Indians,  as 
long  as  that  of  Herodotus  has  done  those  of  Greeks 
and  Barbarians. 
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Mb.  Editob: 

I  do  not  know  that  the  following  characterislic  and  most 
eufging  tale  has  ever  been  published  in  America.  A  sin- 
gle copy,  dated  ISOO,  and  elegantly  printed  on  fine  paper, 
but  now  in  aome  parta  defaced,  has  been  in  my  possession 
for  a  Dumber  of  years.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  bal> 
lad  in  the  English  language  which  combines  so  much  of  that 
unaffected  simplicity,  that  natural  pathos  and  charming 
imagery  which  appropriately  belong  to  this  species  of  com- 
position. With  a  rhythm  much  less  labored  than  that  of 
Goldsmith's  "  Hermit,"  it  possesses  sufficient  smoothness, 
and  has  all  the  descriptiveness  of  the  ancient  English  bal- 
lade without  their  rudeness  and  iteration.  There  is  every- 
where a  skilful  introduction  of  such  particulars  and  allu- 
sions as  present  to  the  mind  a  vivid  picture,  nor  is  the  mo- 
toai  adaptation  of  the  subject  and  the  poetry  less  admirable 
than  the  congruity  which  is  so  happily  preserved  through- 
cat  every  part.  1  am  sure  its  publication  in  the  "  Messen- 
ger and  Review,*' will  confer  a  great  favor  upon  its  readers. 

R.  RZCBAEOSON. 

B€tkpagtf  Va,t  near  Betktmy  CoUtge, 

RICHARD  AND  KATE ; 


OB, 


FAIR. DAY. 
A   SUFFOLK   BALLAD. 

I. 

"  Come,  Goody,  stop  yoar  homdrom  wheel, 
Sweep  op  yoor  oris,  *  and  get  your  Hat ; 

Old  joys  revivM  once  more  I  feel, 
Tia  Fair-day ; — ay,  and  more  than  that, 

u. 

**  Have  yoa  forgot,  Katk,  prithee  say, 
How  many  seasons  here  we've  tarry'd  % 

^iB  forty  years,  this  very  day. 

Since  yoa  and  I,  old  Girl,  were  married  I 

ui. 

"  Look  oat  ;.^the  son  shines  warm  and  bright, 
The  stiles  are  low,  the  paths  all  dry ; 

I  know  yoQ  cut  your  corns  last  night ; 
Come,  be  as  free  from  care  as  I. 

IV. 

"  For  Vm  resolved  once  more  to  see 
That  place  where  we  so  often  met ; 

Though  few  ha?e  bad  more  cares  than  we. 
We've  Done  just  now  to  make  us  fret." 

V. 

Katc  scomM  to  damp  the  generous  flame 
That  warm*d  her  aged  Partner's  breast : 

Yet,  ere  determination  came. 
She  thus  some  trifling  doubts  express'd  :— 

*  Orr,  a  fragoieot. 


VI. 


**  Night  will  come  on ;  when  seated  snog, 
And  you've  perhaps  begun  some  tale, 

Can  you  then  leave  your  dear  stone  mug ; 
Leave  all  the  folks,  and  all  the  Ale  ?" 


VII. 


**  Ah  !  Kate,  these  things  are  past,  I  trow, 
Though  time  has  been  we  both  could  run : 

Such  days  are  gone  and  over  now  :-— 
I  only  mean  to  see  the  fun." 


VIII. 


She  straight  slipp'd  off  the  Wall  and  Band,  * 
And  laid  aside  her  Lucks  and  Twitches;  * 

And  to  the  Hutch  f  she  reach'd  her  hand. 
And  gave  him  out  his  Sunday  Breeches. 


IX. 


His  Mattock  he  behind  the  door 
And  Hedging-gloves  again  replac'd ; 

And  look'd  across  the  yellow  Moor, 
And  urg*d  his  tott'ring  Spouse  to  haste. 


X. 


The  day  was  up,  the  air  serene, 
The  Firmament  without  a  cloud ; 

The  Bee  humm'd  o'er  the  level  green 
Where  knots  of  trembling  Cov^slips  bow'd. 


XI. 


And  Richard  thus,  with  heart  elate, 
As  past  things  rush'd  across  his  mind, 

Over  his  shoulder  talk'd  to  Katk, 
Who,  snug  tuckt  up,  walk'd  slow  behind. 


xit. 


"When  once  a  giggling  Mawlher  J  yon. 
And  I  a  red-faced  chubby  Boy, 

Sly  tricks  you  play'd  me  not  a  few ; 
For  mischief  was  your  greatest  joy. 


XIII. 


**  Once,  passing  by  this  very  tree, 
A  Gotch  ^  of  Milk  Td  been  to  fill. 

You  shoolder'd  me ;  then  laugh'd  to  see 
Me  and  my  Gotch  spin  down  the  hill.'' 

XIV. 

"  'Tis  true,"  she  said ;  "  But  here  behold, 
And  marvel  at  the  course  of  Time; 

Though  you  and  I  are  both  grown  old, 
This  Tree  is  only  in  its  prime  !" 

*  Terms  used  in  Spinning.        f  Bui€k,  a  chest. 
X  MawtfuFf  a  foolish  young  girl.        ^  A  pitcher. 
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XV. 


"  Well,  Goody,  don't  stand  preaching  now ; 

Folks  don*t  preach  Sermons  at  a  Fair  : 
We've  rear'd  Ten  Boys  and  Girls  you  know  ; 

And  I'll  be  bound  they'll  all  be  there." 


XVI. 


Now  friendly  nods  and  smiles  had  they. 
From  many  a  kind  Fair-going  face  ; 

And  many  a  pinch  Kate  gave  away, 
While  Richard  kept  his  usual  pace. 


XVII. 


At  length  arriv'd  amidst  the  throng, 

Grand-children  bawling  hemm'd  them  round ; 

And  dragg'd  them  by  the  skirts  along 
Where  gingerbread  bestrew'd  the  ground. 


XVIII. 


And  soon  the  aged  couple  spy'd 
Their  lusty  Sons  and  Daughters  dear  :■ 

When  Richard  thus  exulting  cried, 
"  Didn't  I  tell  you  they'd  be  here  1" 


XIX. 


The  cordial  greetings  of  the  soul 
Were  visible  in  every  face ; 

Affection,  void  of  all  control, 
Govern'd  with  a  resistless  grace. 


XX. 


'Twas  good  to  see  the  honest  strife, 
Which  should  contribute  most  to  please ; 

And  hear  the  long-recounted  life, 
Of  infant  tricks  and  happy  days. 


XXI. 


But  now,  as  at  some  nobler  places. 
Amongst  the  Leaders  'twas  decreed 

Time  to  begin  the  Dickt  Races  ; 
More  fam'd  for  laughter,  than  for  speed. 


XXII. 


Richard  look'd  on  with  wond'rous  glee. 
And  praised  the  Lad  who  chanc'd  to  win; 

*'  Kate,  wa'nt  I  such  a  one  as  he  ? 
As  like  him,  ay,  as  pin  to  pin  ? 


XXIII. 


"  Full  fifty  years  are  pass'd  away 
Since  I  rode  this  same  ground  about : 

Lord!  I  was  lively  as  the  day! 
I  won  the  Hiffh-Lows  out  and  out ! 


XXIV. 


"  I'm  surely  growing  young  again ; 
I  feel  myself  so  kedge  and  plump 


From  head  to  foot  I've  not  one  pain ; 
Nay,  hang  me,  if  I  could'nt  jump." 


XXV. 


Thus  spake  the  Ale  in  Richard's  pate — 
A  very  little  made  him  mellow; 

But  still  he  lov'd  his  faithful  Kate, 
Who  whisper'd  thus,  '*  My  good  old  fellow, 


XXVI. 


"  Remember  what  you  promis'd  roe  : 
And  see,  the  Sun  is  getting  low: 

The  children  want  an  hour  ye  see 
To  talk  a  bit  before  we  go." 


XXVII. 


Like  youthful  Lover  most  complying 
He  turn'd,  and  chuckt  her  by  the  chin 

Then  all  across  the  green  grass  hieing, 
Right  merry  faces,  all  akin. 


XXVIII. 


Their  farewell  quart,  beneath  a  tree 
That  droop'd  its  branches  from  above* 

Awak'd  the  pure  felicity 
That  waits  upon  Parental  Lovk. 


XXIX. 


Kate  view'd  her  blooming  Daughters  round. 
And  Sons  who  shook  her  witherd  hand : 

Her  features  spoke  what  joy  she  found ; 
But  utterance  had  made  a  stand. 


XXX. 


The  Children  toppled  on  the  green, 

And  bowl'd  iheix  fairings  down  the  hill; 

Richard  with  pride  beheld  the  scene, 
Nor  could  he  for  hia  life  sit  still. 


XXXI. 


A  Father's  ancheck'd  feelings  gave 

A  tenderness  to  all  he  said ; 
"  My  Boys,  how  proud  am  I  to  have 

My  name  thus  round  the  Country  spread ! 


XXXII. 


"  Through  all  my  days  I've  labored  hard, 
And  could  of  pains  and  crosses  tell ; 

But  this  is  Labor's  great  reward. 
To  meet  ye  thus,  and  see  ye  well. 


xxxui. 


"  My  good  old  Partner,  when  at  home 
Sometimes  with  wishes  mingles  tears; 

*  Goody,'  says  I,  *  let  what  wool  come. 
We've  nothing  for  them  but  oar  prayers.' 
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XZXIV. 


^  May  you  be  all  as  old  as  I, 

And  see  your  sons  to  manhood  grow  ; 
And  many  a  time  before  you  die, 

Be  just  as  pleas'd  as  I  am  now." 


XXXV. 


Then,  (raising  still  his  Mug  and  Voice) 
'*  An  old  man^s  weakness  don't  despise  I 

I  love  yoQ  well,  my  Girls  and  Boys ; 
God  bless  yoa  all ;" — so  said  bis  eyes— 


xxzvi. 


For,  as  he  spoke,  a  big  round  drop 
Fell  bounding  on  his  ample  sleeve ; 

A  witness  which  ho  could  not  stop, 
A  witness  which  all  hearts  believe. 


XXXVII. 


Thoo  Filial,  Putt,  wert  there : 
And  round  the  ring  benignly  bright 

Dwelt  in  the  luscious  half-shed  tear^ 
And  in  tile  parting  word — Good-^nighL 


XXXVIII. 


With  thankful  Hearts  and  strengthened  Love, 
The  poor  old  Pair,  supremely  blest, 

Saw  the  Son  sink  behind  the  grove. 
And  gainM  once  more  their  lowly  rest. 


MICHAEL  NEYj  OTHERWISE,  MICHAEL  RUDOLPH. 

A  somewhat  premature  remark  of  your  own,  Mr. 
Editor,  in  relation  to  a  tradition  in  Georgia  and 
Carolina,  which  identifies  Michael  Rudolph,  of 
Lee*8  Legion,  with  the  famous  Marshal,  Duke  of 
Elchingen  and  Prince  of  Moscow,  le  brame  des 
braves  of  Napoleon, — by  provoking  its  denial  from 
one  of  your  correspondents,  has  forced  us,  some- 
thing against  our  will  at  this  moment,  to  array  be- 
fore your  public  the  several  circumstances  upon 
which  this  belief  is  founded.  It  has  been  for  some 
lime  the  bosiness  of  sundry  individuals,  of  acule- 
ness  and  intelligence,  to  address  themselves  to  this 
inquiry ;  and  it  was  considered  a  matter  of  pre- 
caution and  propriety  only,  to  forbear  making  pub- 
lic tho  suggestion,  until  the  case  could  be  suffi- 
ciently made  out,  or  until  it  could  be  conclusively 
set  at  rest  altogether.  In  the  absence  of  any  such 
satisfactory  evidence,  it  is  yet  deemed  only  proper, 
under  the  premature  disclosure  of  the  tradition,  in 
print,  to  reveal  the  particular  traits  of  the  history 
which  has  occasioned  the  coDJectoie.    It  will  be 


found,  we  think,  in  spite  of  what  your  correspondent 
says,  touching  the  authority  of  General  St.  Leger, 
that  a  plausible  case  can  be  made  out  for  the  theory ; 
such  a  case  as  a  clever  nisi  prius  lawyer  might  be 
well  satisfied  to  carry  before  a  clever  Jury.     We 
are  not  so  well  assured  that  General  St.  Leger  is 
good  authority,  any  how,  in  this  case ;  nor  are  we 
prepared  to  admit,  as  your  correspondent  seems  to 
affirm,  that  the  uncourtly  French  of  Marshal  Ney 
was  much  relied  on  by  those  who  urged  his  identity 
with  Rudolph.     But  if  it  were,  it  is  very  question* 
able  whether  St.  Leger,  who  claims  to  have  come 
from  Ney's  neighborhood,  could  have  been  well 
prepared,  by  his  own  courtliness  of  ear,  and  supe- 
riority of  training  and  education,  to  have  deter- 
mined upon  the  merits  of  the  patois  spoken  by 
Ney,— or  to  have  admitted  its  vileness  at  the  de-> 
mand  of  others.     We  shall  endeavor  to  show  yoa 
that,  while  the  tongue  of  the  Marshal  was  not  re- 
garded as  French,  there  were  other  circumstances 
in  the  case  which  were  sufficient  to  make  ours 
a  plausible  one; — this  being  wholly  disregarded. 
Your  correspondent  will  not  complain  that  a  tradi- 
tion which  is  so  romantic  as  to  deserve  to  be  truoi 
is  not  altogether  set  at  rest  by  the  casual  state- 
ments of  St.  Leger.    In  a  case  of  so  much  inter- 
est to  the  legends  of  the  country,  we  should  re- 
quire, before  receiving  the  testimony  of  this  Gen- 
eral of  Division,  to  put  him  formally  upon  the  standi 
and  subject  him  to  severe  cross-examination.     It 
is  easy  to  understand  that  a  genuine  Frenchman^ 
true  to  the  passion  which  makes  his  own /a ^ranc^e 
nation,  wonld  be  loth  to  identify,  in  one  of  his  most 
valiant  captains  of  modern  times,  nothing  more  thaa 
an  American  woodsman ; — but  the  same  pride  which 
makes  him  reluctant  to  admit  so  much,  is  the  source 
of  the  solicitude  which  makes  the  American  resolve 
that  such  shall  be  the  case.     We  are  for  believing 
the  tradition,  whether  you  will  or  no ;  and  we  should 
prefer  going  no  farther  into  its  merits,  if,  by  this 
forbearance,  we  could  transmit  the  story  to  the  fu- 
ture romancer,  unchallenged  by  any  too  literal  ana- 
lyst of  our  own  times.     But  as  this  seems  unrea- 
sonable now  to  hope,  it  is  our  policy  to  array  the 
facts  as  strongly  as  possible,  so  that  we  may  silence 
St.  Leger  if  we  can,  and  if  possible,  your  too  easily 
confiding  correspondent.     We  begin  by  a  reference 
to  what  is  known  of  the  career  of  Michael  Ru- 
dolph. * 

Michael  Rudolph  was  born  at  Elkton,  in  the 
State  of  Maryland.  His  parents  were  either  Ger- 
man, or  of  German  extraction.  They  are  repre- 
sented as  very  worthy  people,  but  in  humble  cir- 
cumstances ,  and  not  able,  in  consequence,  to  con- 
fer upon  their  children  many  of  the  advantages  of 
education  or  society.  Michael  grew  up  hardy  and 
promising  in  person  and  spirit ;  eager,  intelligent 

*  Not  Randolph  as  erroneously  printed  in  the  Messen- 
ger—See page  700,  vol  XIL    [It  was  writim  iZudnlph.!    . 
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and  bold — but  illiterate.  He  joined  the  American 
Army  at  a  very  early  period  as  a  common  soldier, 
and  when  he  was  little  more  than  sixteen  years  of 
%ge.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  with 
a  corps  under  Lt.  Col.  Lee,  while  that  brave  par- 
tisan was  only  a  Captain,  and  sometime  before  the 
formation  of  the  celebrated  Legion.  This  select 
body  o^  troops  was  formed  under  an  order  of  Wash- 
ington, and  while  the  American  army  lay  in  Jersey. 
It  is  described  as  the  finest  corps  of  Americans 
that  appeared  during  the  Revolution,  and  consisted, 
at  the  time  of  its  first  organization,  of  three  hun- 
dred men,  infantry  and  horse  in  equal  proportion. 
The  corps  was  made  for  Lee ;  the  men  were  picked 
from  the  army,  and  the  officers  carefully  chosen 
with  regard  to  their  peculiar  talents.  To  have 
been  a  Captain  in  such  a  body  of  men  at  its  first 
formation,  argues  a  reputation  already  well  recog- 
nized, and  the  possession  of  qualities  for  service, 
which  were  well  known  to  the  Commander-in-chief. 
This  was  the  commission  held  by  Rudolph  in  the 
Legion,  when  our  attention  is  first  drawn  to  his 
achievements.  We  have  proofs  at  an  early  period, 
that  he  had  secured  the  confidence  of  his  Colonel 
and  his  comrades.  In  1779,  he  was  chosen  as  the 
leader  of  the  forlorn  hope  when  the  British  post  at 
Panlus  Hook  was  to  be  attacked.  This  post  was 
held  by  a  strong  body  of  British  and  Hessians, 
under  the  command  of  Major  Southerland.  It  lay 
in  full  view  of  the  British  garrison  at  New  York, 
and,  under  such  circumstances,  it  argued  no  little 
audacity  in  the  assailants  to  attempt  it.  But  the 
attempt  was  successful.  The  fort  was  taken  by 
surprise  and  storm,  and  the  conduct  of  Rudolph,  at 
the  head  of  the  assailing  parly,  amply  justified  the 
confidence  of  his  commander.  For  this  affair,  Lee 
received  a  gold  medal  and  the  thanks  of  Congress. 

The  Legion  proved  eminently  useful  in  the  Mid- 
dle States,  occupying  the  same  place  in  the  regards 
of  the  Americans,  as  the  Legion  of  Colonel  Sim* 
coe  did  in  those  of  the  British.  The  defeat  of 
Gates  at  Camden,  and  the  reorganization  of  the 
army  of  the  South,  under  Green,  brought  it  to  Car- 
olina. In  January,  1780,  Lee  reached  Pedee  with 
his  troops  in  excellent  condition  ;  and  was  imme- 
diately despatched  to  form  a  junction  with  Marion, 
then  preparing  to  make  a  descent  upon  Georgetown. 
The  descent  was  made  by  the  united  forces  of 
Marion  and  Lee, — Rudolph  being  entrusted  with 
the  command  of  one  of  the  attacking  parties.  He 
was  entirely  successful,  though  the  expedition  was 
so  only  in  part.  The  British  Commandant  of  the 
place  was  taken  in  his  bed,  many  of  his  troops 
were  slain,  but  the  lack  of  efficient  co-operation 
baffled  the  full  desires  of  the  assailants.  The  part 
played  on  this  occasion  by  Rudolph,  was  true  to 
his  well-known  skilK  courage  and  audacity. 

To  pursue  the  active  and  spirited  career  of  Lee^s 
legion  would  be  only  to  trace  that  of  Rudolph,  con- 
Bpicnons  among,  and  over  all,  his  officers.     Garden, 


a  Lieutenant,  in  the  same  command,  writes  "There 
was  not  an  officer  of  the  same  grade  in  the  South- 
ern army  whose  activity  and  daring  spirit  produced 
such  essential  advantages  to  the  service ;  yet,  io 
the  page  of  history  he  is  scarcely  named."  This, 
fortunately,  is  not  exactly  true.  Rudolph  is  per- 
haps quite  as  frequently  mentioned  in  our  domestic 
history  as  we  ordinarily  find  persons  of  bis  rank, 
unless  where  they  act  independently  of  others. 
This  he  does  not  appear  to  have  done ; — at  least 
not  frequently.  His  extreme  youth  might  readily 
account  for  this.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  his 
rank  was  raised.  His  achievements  were  not 
without  their  reward,  and  it  is  time  that  we  should 
recognize  him  as  Major  by  brevet. 

The  events  in  the  progress  of  the  Legion  were 
always  stirring.     They  were  continual.     It  would 
be  impossible,  in  the  space  which  we  have  allowed 
ourselves,  to  glance  upon  its  numerous  marches 
and  countermarches,  its  sorties,  and  escapes,  and 
frequent  skirmishes.     Rudolph   was  in  them  all, 
and  bore  an  eminently  conspicuous  part  in  the  cap- 
ture of  several  of  the  armed  places  of  the  British — 
Forts  Watson,  Granby,  Galphin  and  Cornwallis. 
To  the  conquest  of  the  latter  of  these  places  we 
shall  refer  hereafter.     At  the  battle  of  Guilford, 
under  Greene,  his  bravery  was  the  subject  of  spe- 
cial applause.     At  the  siege  of  Fort  Granby  he 
was  the  first  to  occupy  its  principal  bastion,  and, 
passing  from  this  point  towards  the  post  of  ^'Ninety- 
Six,"  then  under  Col.  Cruger,  with  equal  rapidity 
and  stealth,  had  nearly  succeeded  in  surprising  it. 
Rut  Cruger  was  on  his  guard,  his  troops  were  all 
under  shelter,  and,  rejoining  the  main  body  under 
Lee,  our  Major  proceeded  to  reconnoitre  the  two 
British  posts.  Fort  Galphin  and  those  of  Augusta, 
which  lay  some  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  asunder. 
The  former  was  a  particularly  desirable  object,  as 
it  contained,  among  other  stores,  the  annual  royal 
present  for  the  Indians,  which  had  just  been  brought 
up  from  Charleston.     Fort  Galphin  was  a  small 
stockade,  built  around  the  dwelling  of  George  Gal- 
phin, a  famous  Indian  trader  of  that  day.     The 
place  forms  at  present  a  part  of  the  extensive  plan- 
tation of  Ex-Governor  Hammond  of  South  Caro- 
lina.    It  was  garrisoned  by  two  companies  of  in- 
fantry.    To   Rudolph  was  assigned  the  assault, 
which  he  conducted  with  equal  valor  and  dexterity. 
The  place  fell  into  his  hands  with  all  its  stores. 
Forts  Cornwallis  and  Grierson  were  the  chief  de- 
fences of  Augusta.    They  were  next  beleaguered. 
Fort  Grierson  was  the  first  to  fall.     A  sanguinary 
fight  followed  the  attempt  of  Col.  Grierson  to  es- 
cape, by  secretly  evacuating  his  post ;  thirty  of  his 
men  being  slain  in  the  conflict,  and   he  himself 
assassinated  through  motives  of  private  revenge, 
after  he  had  been  made  a  prisoner.     Fort  Corn- 
wallis was  held  by  a  Col.   Brown,  a  man  who  bad 
made  himself  odious  by  his  cruelties.     He  fought 
with  a  halter  about  his  neck.     He  was  a  man  of 
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eondaci  and  spirit, — a  loyalist,  and  one  of  the  most 
troublesome  of  the  class  that  his  countrymen  had 
to  encoanter.  We  shall  not  delay  our  statement 
in  regard  to  the  siege  of  Fort  Cornwallis ;  but,  in 
the  several  hand-to-hand  conflicts  which  took  place, 
night  and  day,  Rudolph  made  his  way  at  the  head 
of  the  charging  parties,  and  successfully  plied  the 
bayonet,  ^he  leaguer  was  a  protracted  one,  and 
distinguished  by  several  interesting  occurrences, 
macb  intrigue  and  frequent  and  desperate  fighting. 
The  place  was  finally  surrendered,  and  taken  pos- 
session of  by  Rudolph. 

The  Legion  now  joined  the  forces  nnder  Gene- 
ral Greene,  engaged  in  the  arduous  siege  of  the 
British  fortress  of  "  Ninety-Six.'^  It  was  deter- 
mined to  take  the  place  by  storm,  as  it  was  found 
impossible  to  reduce  it  by  blockade  before  the  arri- 
val of  Lord  Rawdon,  then  rapidly  approaching  to 
its  relief.  Of  the  two  storming  parties  chosen  for 
this  purpose,  one  was  led  by  Rudolph.  It  was 
successful.  Rudolph  gained  the  enemy's  ditch, 
opened  his  way  into  the  fort,  and  drove  the  enemy, 
fighting  to  the  last,  out  of  the  enclosure.  The 
assault  of  the  other  party  was  less  successful,  and 
the  achievement  of  Rudolph  had  no  other  fruits 
than  were  reaped  by  his  own  reputation.  The 
place  was  finally  relieved  by  Rawdon ;  but  it  was 
not  long  held  by  the  British.  Their  outposts  were 
called  in,  and  their  main  army  slowly  descended 
the  country,  more  or  less  closely  followed  by  the 
Americans.  The  light  troops  of  the  Legion  were 
particularly  active  in  the  business  of  harassing  the 
progress  of  the  retreating  foe,  and  Rudolph  was, 
as  usual,  conspicuous  wherever  there  was  danger 
to  be  confronted,  or  duty  to  be  done.  At  Eotaw, 
the  British  army  took  post,  and  here  they  were 
assailed  by  Greene.  The  pitched  battle  that  fol- 
lowed is  one  well  known  to  our  history.  It  added 
another  feather  to  our  national  plume.  Here  Ru- 
dolph again  distinguished  himself,  leading  the  Le- 
gion Infantry  to  the  charge,  which  broke  the  British 
line,  and  capturing  one  of  the  two  pieces  of  artil- 
lery that  were  taken  by  the  Americans  in  the  con- 
flicL 

A  bold  attempt  against  the  British  post  on  John's 
Island  followed,  in  which,  crossing  an  arm  of  the 
•ea  at  midnight,  Rudolph  would  have  been  quite 
successful,  bat  that  the  division,  appointed  to  co- 
operate with  him,  failed  to  do  so.  He  had  passed 
in  secrecy  and  safety,  breast  deep,  through  the 
water,  to  and  from  his  object  and  between  a  line  of 
British  galleys,  the  sentinels  of  which  continued 
to  cry  "  all's  well'*  during  his  whole  progress,  and 
in  the  foil  hearing  of  his  troops.  A  second  at- 
tempt, which  was  more  successful,  was  made  upon 
one  of  these  galleys,  which  had  been  stationed  in 
Ashley  river,  and  sufficiently  remote  from  the 
Charleston  garrison  to  enoonrage  the  plan  of  at- 
tempting her  capture.  Disguising  himself  in  the 
garb  and  inaiuiers  of  a  countryman,  and  coloring 


and  clothing  four  of  his  best  soldiers  as  negroes, 
be  procured  one  of  those  common  market  boats 
with  which  the  negroes  were  in  the  habit  of  pass- 
ing the  galley  with  provisions  for  the  garrison. 
These,  with  a  small  stock  of  poultry  and  provi- 
sions, were  placed  conspicuously  in  his  boat,  in 
the  bottom  of  which  was  concealed  a  small  body  > 
of  armed  soldiers.  Hailed  by  the  galley,  as  he 
w^as  about  to  pass,  Rudolph  drew  nigh,  and,  show- 
ing his  chickens,  he  and  his  disguised  negroes 
grappled  her,  and  leaping  on  board  with  his  follow- 
ers, killed  the  guard  and  all  who  ofifered  any  oppo- 
sition ;  some  of  the  British  escaped  to  the  river, 
but  the  galley,  with  her  Captain  and  twenty- eight 
sailors,  were  captured.  A  few  days  after  this 
event,  fighting  hand-to-hand,  he  dismounted  and 
made  a  prisoner  of  one  of  the  roost  daring  of  the 
black  dragoons  employed  in  the  British  service. 

Here  closes  the  narrative  of  Rudolph's  career 
in  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution.  Sooth 
Carolina  was  relieved  of  her  British  enemies  at 
the  close  of  178*2.  Between  this  period,  and  the 
reorganization  of  the  army,  under  Wayne,  for  the 
defence  of  the  Western  territory  against  the  In- 
dians, in  1793,  we  are  without  any  intelligence  in 
respect  to  his  employments,  or  abode.  It  is  proba- 
ble that,  in  this  interval,  he  returned  to  Maryland, 
and  became  a  married  man.  But  we  next  find 
him  in  the  army  of  Wayne  on  the  Western  fron- 
tier. That  Wayne,  who  knew  his  value,  particu« 
larly  in  such  a  warfare  as  he  was  about  to  wage 
with  the  Indians,  should  have  sought  his  services, 
is  not  improbable.  The  success  of  this  General, 
in  retrieving  the  failure  of  St.  Clair,  and  visiting 
the  Indians  with  deserved  punishments,  is  too  well 
known  to  our  readers  to  render  familiar  any  de- 
tails, particularly  as  we  can  afford  them  none  of 
moment  in  relation  to  Rudolph.  We  know  that 
he  was  in  command  of  the  Cavalry  under  Wayne, 
and  that  he  served  with  distinguished  reputation. 
In  so  many  words,  he  was  again  considered  the 
very  first  officer  of  his  rank  in  the  American  army. 
Spirit  and  stratagem,  great  promptitude  and  readi- 
ness of  resource,  were  his  characteristics, — we 
are  told  in  general  terms, — as  decidedly  in  the  In- 
dian, as  in  the  British  war.  But  we  are  also  told 
that  he  quarrelled  with  Wayne  and  resigned  his 
commission.  These  are  all  matters,  which,  should 
our  hurried  memoir  prompt  a  more  industrious  his- 
torian, may  probably  be  cleared  up  by  numerous 
details  which  shall  reward  the  search  for  them. 
How  long  he  remained  in  civil  life,  after  the  peace 
with  Great  Britain,  and  before  resuming  his  mili- 
tary career  un<ler  Wayne — when  and  where  he 
married — and  whether  before  joining,  or  subsequent 
to  his  separation  from,  the  Western  army — these 
are  questions  which  need  answering,  and  may  find 
ready  solution  upon  inquiry.  The  next  tidings  of 
Rudolph  describe  him  as  returning  home,  after  the 
absence  of  a  year,  and  stopping  for  a  night  at  the 
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residence  of  a  brother.  Here  he  listens  to  a  do- 
mestic revelation,  of  the  most  cruel  and  humiliating 
character — of  such  a  sort,  indeed,  as  to  determine 
him  not  again  to  return  to  his  family.  True  to 
this  resolve,  with  the  dawn  of  the  ensuing  day,  he 
disappears  from  the  dwelling  of  his  brother  with- 
out leave  taking ;  and  the  next  we  hear  of  him  is 
as  an  adventurer,  about  to  sail  from  the  Chesa- 
peake, with  a  small  vessel  laden  with  tobacco  and 
destined  to  St.  Domingo,  or  to  a  port  in  old  France. 
It  may  be  possible  for  an  industrious  antiquarian  to 
find  proofs  of  such  a  clearance  from  Philadelphia, 
about  this  period,  from  some  of  the  newspapers  of 
this  place.  For  some  time  nothing  more  is  heard 
of  him.  Clouds  and  darkness  and  storm  come 
over  not  only  his  course,  but  that  of  France  and 
her  colonies.  The  wild  billows  of  the  reign  of 
terror  are  beginning  to  roll  across  the  clearer  path- 
ways of  civilization.  At  this  moment,  another 
and  the  last  gleam  across  the  career  of  Rudolph 
is  afforded  us  by  the  venerable  Mr.  Spalding  of 
Georgia,  whose  uncle.  Major  Lacklin  Mcintosh, 
was  a  bosom  friend  of  Rudolph,  and  in  whose  com- 
pany young  Spalding  first  beheld,  and  learned  to 
know  and  to  admire  the  youthful  hero,  who  was 
even  then  pronounced  the  bravest  of  the  brave 
among  his  American  comrades.  He  tells  us  thai 
Rudolph  wrote  to  Mcintosh  a  letter  full  of  the 
French  revolutionary  fire — full  of  enthusiasm  for 
the  rights  of  man  in  Europe — the  object  of  which 
was  to  persuade  the  latter  to  seek  for  fame  in 
revolutionary  France.  Mcintosh  did  not  adopt 
the  counsel,  and  here  the  correspondence  of  Ru- 
dolph ends.  The  clues  are  cut  at  this  point. 
The  connecting  of  this  brave  young  American, 
equally  with  history  and  his  country,  ceases  from 
this  moment.  Did  his  vessel  go  down  at  sea,  or 
did  he  rise  with  and  ride  upon  the  billows  of  the 
revolution  in  France?  Was  he  one  of  the  master 
spirits  or  one  of  the  victims  of  that  era  of  equal 
storm  and  caprice  ?  The  echoes  of  history  are  si- 
lent. 

But,  with  the  moment  of  Michael  Rudolph's 
disappearance,  we  have  the  rise  of  Michael  Ney — 
a  man  distinguished  for  the  very  qualities  in  war 
which  peculiarly  marked  the  genius  of  Rudolph — 
a  man  without  education,  but  with  rare  talents  and 
force  of  character — bravest  among  the  brave,  and 
exquisitely  skilled  in  stratagem.  Michael  is  not 
a  very  ordinary  name,  and  Ney  is  almost  no  name 
at  all.  A  man,  mortified  in  his  pride  and  his  affec- 
tions, and  going  into  voluntary  exile,  might  well 
assume,  for  a  name,  a  negation  such  as  this.  But 
here  we  are  told  of  the  Ney  family.  He  is  a  peas- 
ant of  Alsace,  says  the  biography,  as  if  this  were 
in  any  ways  a  conclusive  matter.  As  if  a  biogra- 
phy were  at  all  difficult  to  be  had  by  one,  who, 
from  nothing,  had  risen  to  be  a  Chief  of  Armies 
and  a  Prince  of  Moskwa.  The  American  adven- 
turer, above  all  others,  might  naturally  seek,  at  the 


first  opportunity,  to  justify  himself  for  being  thos 
successful,  by  securing  for  his  name,  as  soon  aa 
possible,  an  European  parentage. 

The  suspicion  of  Rudolph's  identity  with  Ney, 
is  by  no  means  of  recent  origin.  It  was  enter- 
tained at  a  very  early  period,  and  by  some  of  the 
first  persons  in  America.  In  all  probability  they 
had  something  more  than  mere  conjectore  to  rely 
upon.  Let  us  look  a  little  at  these  suggestions. 
Somewhere  about  the  year  1798,  when  General 
Pinckney  and  General  William  Washington,  in  our 
quasi  war  with  France,  during  the  administration 
of  the  elder  Adams,  were  entrusted  with  the  mili- 
tary charge  of  the  Southern  portion  of  the  United 
States,  they  visited,  during  their  military  tour  in 
Georgia,  the  residence  of  a  gentleman  who  had 
known  Rudolph  in  his  youth.  General  Pinckney, 
who  had  not  long  before  returned  from  France, 
where  he  had  been  minister,  asked  his  host  if  such 
had  not  been  the  case.  Being  answered  in  the  af- 
firmative, Pinckney  replied,  that  he  too  had  known 
Rudolph ;  that  he  had  become  greatly  attached  to 
him,  and  was  much  interested  in  his  fate ;  and  that 
this  interest  had  been  heightened  recently  by  a 
discovery  which  he  had  made  in  Europe.  There, 
while  a  resident  in  France,  he  had  learned  that 
there  was  in  the  army  of  Italy  an  American  of- 
ficer who  had  greatly  distinguished  himself— that 
from  every  inquiry,  not  a  doubt  remained  on  his 
mind  that  this  American  officer  was  his  old  friend, 
Michael  Rudolph,  but  that  he  soon  found  that  he  no 
longer  bore  the  same  name.  General  Pinckney 
gave  as  his  reason  for  not  pressing  his  inquiries 
and  writing  directly  to  the  supposed  American,  that 
he  feared,  in  his  own  critical  situation,  and  the  dif- 
ficulties existing  between  the  Directory  and  his 
Government,  that  such  inquiries  might  only  draw 
down  upon  the  olBcer  the  jealousy  of  the  French 
authorities.  Michael  Ney  was  unquestionably  the 
officer  thus  pointed  at.  He  was  in  Kleber's  Ger- 
man Legion ;  and  Rudolph,  born  of  German  par- 
ents, at  the  head  of  Elk,  spoke  the  German  lan- 
guage. The  character  of  Ney  was  then  closely 
analysed,  as  far  as  the  materials  could  be  obtained 
for  such  a  study,  by  several  Americans.  His 
career  was  watched  with  interest.  He  was,  as  we 
have  said  already,  distinguished  for  his  eager  spirit, 
his  skill  in  strategies,  his  determined  bravery,  in  all 
resembling  the  charaeteristics  which  were  ascribed 
to  the  military  reputation  of  Rudolph.  Like  Ra- 
dolph,  Ney  was  an  unlettered  man.  At  the  trial 
of  the  latter,  when  charged  with  having  issued  the 
proclamation  on  joining  Napoleon  at  Toulouse,  be 
referred  the  composition  of  the  document  to  Napo- 
leon himself,  who  had  written  it,  and  had  even 
taunted  him  with  his  illiteracy  by  saying, — "  Why, 
Marshal,  I  have  made  you  witty" — a  liberty  which 
Napoleon  would  scarcely  have  taken  with  Berna- 
dotte,  or  any  of  his  more  lettered  marshals.  The 
expressions  which  be  employedi  when  Tolant&rilj 
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accepting  from  Louis  XVIII.  the  command  of  an 
army  to  intercept  Napoleon  on  his  return  from 
Elba,  and  promising  to  serve  the  monarch  faith- 
folly,  will,  perhaps,  quite  as  much  as  any  thing 
else,  betray  the  rude  and  untrained  mind  of  the  on- 
lettered  soldier.  He  told  Louis  that  he  **  would 
bring  Napoleon  to  him  in  an  iron  cage."  Upon  his 
trta),  bis  own  counsel  called  upon  the  court  to  re- 
member, and  to  make  all  proper  allowances  for  one 
who  was  a  foreigner.  His  counsel  certainly  must 
hare  known  what  he  was;  and,  though  Ney  rose 
and  disclaimed  the  imputation,  with  warmth,  yet 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  many  were 
present  who  concurred  in  the  conviction  which  his 
counsel  had  expressed.  Legally,  indeed,  Ney  was 
no  foreigner,  though  he  might  have  been  born  in 
Great  Britain ;  since,  to  have  married  in  France, 
was,  by  tbe  laws  of  that  country,  to  have  become 
a  citizen.  With  a  young  wife  and  children  in 
France,  it  was  particularly  important,  if  Ney  were 
Rudolph,  that  he  should  silence  any  impression 
which  might  lead  to  the  discovery  that  he  had  any 
•Qch  connections  in  this.  In  America  he  had  also 
left  wife  and  children,  whom,  if  he  did  remember, 
H  was  not  his  policy  to  acknowledge.  To  those 
who  watched  the  progress  of  Ney,  it  became  a 
natural  subject  of  inquiry  why  he  did  not  fly  with 
other  of  Napoleon's  followers  to  America  1  When 
Grroochy  and  his  comrades  were  finding  refuge  in 
the  United  States,  why  did  Ney  remain  to  en- 
counter the  fury  of  the  Bourbons  1  History  vainly 
iniimatee  that  he  flattered  himself  that  he  should 
find  immunity — that  he  could  not  be  convicted,  but 
that  he  was  safe  under  the  twelfth  article  of  the 
C%pitalation  of  Paris,  by  which  a  general  amnesty 
was  promised.  But  if  such  were  his  hopes  and 
the  opinions  of  his  friends,  why  did  he  go  into  se- 
crecy— why  conceal  himself  1  But  he  entertained 
no  such  confidence.  He  was  even  more  guilty 
than  any  other  of  the  French  marshals,  all  of  whom 
deemed  their  only  safety  to  lie  in  foreign  exile. 
The  United  States  was  their  refuge,  but  this 
lefnge  had  no  temptations  for  Ney.  He  preferred 
all  the  hazards  of  detection  and  death,  to  the  pros- 
pecu  which  lay  before  him  in  America. 

When  the  news  of  the  trial  and  condemnation  of 
Michael  Ney  reached  this  country,  a  well-known 
and  highly  respected  citizen  of  the  south,  through 
the  medium  of  a  friend  at  Washington,  addressed 
certain  inquiries,  with  respect  to  Ney,  to  Marshal 
Gronchy,  who  had  then  only  lately  reached  our 
shores.     These  questions  were  as  follows : 

**  Was  Marshal  Ney  about  5  feet  8  inches  in 
height — a  muscular  man,  thongh  not  fat ;  of  high, 
flat  forehead,  gray  eyes,  straight  eyebrows,  promi- 
nent cheek-bones  and  fair  complexion ; — ^and  did  he 
speak  English  V* 

Tbe  reply  of  Marshal  Grouchy  affirmed  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  description.  He  said  **  it  accorded 
vitJi  ibat  of  Ney — ^that  he  had  served  in  the  same 


division  with  Ney,  before  they  were  respectively 
promoted, — that  he  did  speak  English — this  he 
knew,  and  he  mentioned,  on  one  occasion,  when 
some  English  prisoners  had  been  taken,  Ney  him- 
self had  examined  them  apart.** 

Subsequently,  the  same  inquiries  were  addressed 
to  William  H.  Crawford,  of  Georgia,  who  had 
seen  much  of  Ney  while  in  France.  Crawford's 
testimony  on  the  subject  of  Ney*s  personal  appear- 
ance, also  affirmed  the  description  given  above. 
He  said  that  **  Marshal  Ney  seemed  to  be  much 
attached  to  himself  and  often  visited  him  at  his 
hotel — but  never  spoke  a  word  of  English  while  in 
his  presence  J  although  he^  Mr,  Crawford^  did  not 
speak  one  word  of  Ff  ench.  The  conferences  were 
conducted  through  Dr.  Jackson,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Legation."  When,  on  his  return  to  this  coun- 
try, Crawford  was  told  of  Ney's  familiarity  with 
the  English  language,  he  was  confounded, — as  well 
he  might  be.  He  mentioned  again,  as  very  curious, 
that,  while  thus  speaking  through  an  interpreter, 
Ney  should  yet  have  more  frequently  sought  him 
out,  have  appeared  more  attached  to  him,  and  been 
more  with  him  than  any  officer  of  rank  he  met 
with.  Crawford  acknowledged  the  mystery.  The 
difficulties  of  the  interpreter,  in  the  interviews  be- 
tween Ney  and  the  former,  were  no  difficulties  to 
Ney.  How  he  must  have  «miled  in  his  sleeve,  at 
the  tedious  process,  of  rendering  into  French,  for 
his  benefit,  what  he  was  already  in  possession  of. 
Now,  why  should  Ney  seek  a  stranger  with  whose 
language  he  pretended  to  be  totally  unfamiliar,-— 
seek  him  frequently,  and  conduct  his  dialogue 
through  an  interpreter,  when,  all  the  while,  he 
knew  the  language  of  the  person  he  spoke  with, 
just  as  well  as  the  latter  did  himself?  Why  the 
mystery  1  It  may  somewhat  account  for  it  to  re- 
member that  the  stranger  was  from  the  land  of  Ru- 
dolph's birth — ^that  he  came  from  a  part  of  the 
country  in  which  Rudolph  not  only  served  for  a 
considerable  time,  but  in  which  he  resided  for  a 
time,  where  he  had  formed  several  intimacies,  and 
where  he  had  relations  still. 
<  But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  our  witnesses. 
The  inquiries  addressed  to  Marshal  Grouchy 
reached  the  ears  of  citizen  Gen6t, — that  presump- 
tuous emissary  of  the  new  regime  in  France,  who 
sought  to  raise  a  party  against  Washington  in 
America.  The  vanity  of  that  adventurer  who 
claimed  to  be  the  representative  of  la  grande  nn- 
tiont  was  touched  at  tbe  imputation  of  Ney's  Ameri- 
canism. Gen^t  was  then  in  New  York,  from 
whence  he  issued  a  denial  of  the  identity.  He 
claimed  to  know  Marshal  Ney, — "  for  he  had  mar- 
ried his  niece."  To  this,  common  sense  replies 
wiih  a  non  sequitur.  How  could  Gen^t  know 
Marshal  Ney  ?  Gen^t  came  to  America  in  the  year 
1793,  a  propagandist  of  the  Jacobins.  His  course 
was  so  offensive  and  unwise,  that  even  Robespierre 
failed  to  countenance  him,  and  no  government  in 
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France  ever  permitted  his  return  to  that  country. 
Now,  in  the  year  1792,  Marshal  Ney  was  totally 
unknown  in  France.  Whether  he  was  Michael 
Rudolph,  an  American,  or  whether  he  came  from 
Sarre  Louis,  **  on  the  banks  of  the  blue  Moselle," 
was  a  matter  equally  beyond  the  care  and  the  con- 
sideration of  the  French  people.  The  probabilities 
are,  that  he  could  not  have  been  known  personally 
under  any  aspect,  or  in  any  character,  to  Gen^t, 
who  was  a  Parisian,  and  mingling  with  men,  prior 
to  his  coming  to  America,  only  in  the  melee  of  the 
Parisian  clubs,  of  which  he  was  a  violent  member. 

But  we  have  some  better  French  testimony  to 
oppose  that  of  Gen^t.  This  is  that  of  General 
Lallemand.  This  distinguished  officer  was  resi- 
ding, about  the  years  1818-1819,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Philadelphia ;  and  when  the  rumor  was  in 
circulation,  which  announced  the  identity  of  Ney 
with  Rudolph,  he  is  said  to  have  concurred  in 
the  description  of  personal  appearance,  and  to  have 
declared  his  conviction  that  the  persons  were  the 
same.  The  declaration  was  made  by  Lallemand 
to  the  relatives  of  Rudolph  themselves,  then  liv- 
ing at  Elkton,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  who  have 
affirmed  it  to  other  persons.  The  matter  became 
currently  known  in  and  about  Philadelphia,  at  that 
period ; — and  the  statement  to  this  effect,  and  from 
which  we  borrow  this  portion  of  our  facts,  is  from 
a  highly  respected  citizen  of  that  place.  Other 
facts  are  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  this.  Lal- 
lemand, among  other  particulars  said,  that  when 
spoken  of  by  his  enemies,  in  the  Army  of  Napo- 
leon, Ney  was  commonly  called  "The  Foreign 
tobacco  merchant.'^  That  he  understood  and  spoke 
the  English  language  fluently,  there  is  no  sort  of 
doubt. 

Some  years  ago  the  citizens  of  Savannah,  Geor- 
gia— all  such,  at  least,  as  were  familiar  with  the 
iheory  of  Rudolph's  identity  with  Ney — were  sur- 
prised and  excited  by  a  visit  to  that  city  of  the 
young  Count  Ney,  in  company  with  the  Due  de 
Montebello.  The  visit  might  be  one  of  curiosity 
onl}* — such  a  visit  as  foreign  travellers  might  easily 
be  tempted  to  pay  to  a  place,  whose  reputation  for 
grace  of  manner,  and  hospitality  of  conduct,  is  so 
decided  as  that  which  the  people  of  Savannah  have 
won  for  their  city.  But  when  it  was  found  that 
the  Due  of  Montebello  departed  the  very  next  day, 
and  that  the  young  Count  Ney,  though  remaining 
ten  or  twelve  days  longer,  was  yet  exceedingly 
grave,  reserved,  shy,  and  always  occupied  during 
this  time, — their  conclusion  was  that  his  chief  oc- 
cupation was  to  institute  inquiries  after  the  first 
family  of  his  father,  through  a  secret  agency,  and 
without  implicating  himself.  If  such  was  the  case, 
his  agent  has  never  betrayed  his  trust.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  American  tradition  had  made 
its  way  to  France,  and  had  provoked  a  due  degree 
of  anxiety  and  curiosity  in  the  proper  quarters. 

The  portrait  of  Ney,  as  published  by  his  family, 


presents  us  with  a  face  which  is  any  thing  but 
French  in  style  and  expression.  It  belongs  to  the 
Saxon  cast,  and  would  be  recognized  as  such  all 
the  world  over.  It  was  highly  desirable  to  submit 
this  portrait  to  snch  Americans  as  had  known  Ru- 
dolph ;  but  the  number  remaining  when  this  "  Coun- 
tcrfeit  presentiment**  reached  us,  was  very  small. 
But  we  have  the  words  of  one,  who,  thou(;h  a  boy 
only  when  Rudolph  was  in  America,  had  learned 
to  watch  his  countenance  with  admiration.  **  Be- 
fore my  God  !''  is  the  language  of  the  venerable 
Mr.  Spalding, — "  I  think  the  upper  part  of  the 
face,  in  the  engraving  you  have  sent  me,  might  be 
such  as  Michael  Rudolph*s  would  have  been,  at  the 
distance  of  time  that  has  intervened  between  the 
periods.  A  nephew  of  Michael  Rudolph  commands 
the  Revenue  Cutter  on  the  Georgia  station.  I 
think  the  upper  part  of  his  face  bears  some  shade 
of  resemblance  to  the  portrait,"  &c.  And  such 
was  the  opinion  of  other  gentlemen  of  character, 
who  examined  the  engraved  portrait  of  Marshal 
Ney. 

We  have  now  given  a  hasty  glance  at  the  gene- 
ral presumptions  upon  which  the  opinion  is  found- 
ed, in  portions  of  the  country,  that  Ney  and  Ru- 
dolph were  one.  It  is  not  merely  that  Ney  spoke 
bad  French, — but  that  he  spoke  good  English ; — 
that  he  concealed  his  English  when  with  Ameri- 
cans, though  he  was  known  among  the  French  to 
be  familiar  with  the  language.  That  he  was  pro- 
nounced a  foreigner  among  the  French, — sneered 
at  as  a  tobacco  trader — believed  by  some  of  his 
most  distinguished  associates  to  be  an  American,—* 
and  possessed  qualities  of  intellect,  character  and 
person  corresponding  with  all  that  is  known  of 
Michael  Rudolph,  the  American.  We  do  not  say 
that  we  are  satisfied  with  the  story  ;  but  we  think 
it  a  case  that  deserves  inquiry.  We  regret  that 
our  own  more  deliberate  research  should  have  been 
forestalled  by  a  premature  publication,  but  deem  it 
proper,  now,  that  the  foundation  for  the  story,  and 
all  the  facts,  should  be  laid  before  the  public,  that 
its  grounds  may  be  more  thoroughly  sifled  by  those 
who  have  the  leisure  and  the  inclination.  The 
youthful  biography  of  Ney  is  first  to  be  overthrown. 
This,  perhaps,  can  only  be  done  by  inquiries  made 
upon  the  spot,  at  Sarrelouis,  which  is  given  as  his 
birth-place — a  fortified  town  in  the  department  of 
Moselle.  His  father^s  history  most  be  looked  into, 
and  that  of  the  alleged  teaching  (so  little  credita- 
ble to  them)  ^  hich  Ney  received  from  the  Monks 
of  St.  Augustine.  Corresponding  inquiries  may 
be  urged,  at  home,  in  relation  to  Rudolph,  of  whom 
we  have  no  memoir — the  Biographic  Americana 
not  even  putting  his  name  on  record.  We  might 
eyen  recommend  the  subject  to  some  of  the  wri- 
ters for  Mr.  Jared  Sparks'  collection,  but  hesitate 
to  do  so,  as  we  remember  that  Rudolph  has  no  pa- 
ternal claims  on  New  England.  Had  he  only  en- 
joyed the  benefits  of  a  Puritan  Cross,  his  career  of 
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partisan  gallantry  would  nerer  have  been  suffered 
to  remain  obscured  by  the  acoumalaling  rubbish  of 
the  chronicles.  A  biography  of  Michael  Rudolph 
abould  properly  come  from  Kennedy.*  Is  it  too 
much  to  ask  him  to  leave  the  Scottish  weaver, 
Thorn,  to  Scottish  eulogium,  and  to  rescue  from 
oblivion  the  performances  of  as  brave  a  man  as 
Maryland  ever  gave  to  the  nation  ?     \^Bee  NoteJ] 

*  Hod.  J.  P.  Kennedy,  of  Baltimore. 

JVoto. — The  author  of  the  foregoing  Paper  commences  by 
saying,  ihat  he  has  been  called  forth,  at  this  time,  by  a 
**  somewhat  premature  remark"  of  ours  in  relation  to  the 
tradition,  that  Mars^ial  Ney  whs  the  brave  Rudolph  of 
Lee*s  Legion ;  and  again,  he  '*  regrets  that  his  own  more 
deliberate  research  abould  have  been  forestalled  by  a  pre- 
mature publicatiuD."  We  respectfully  suggest  that  we  do 
Dot  see  the  appropriateness  of  these  olraervations  ;  nor  how 
our  publication  waa  the  least  premature,  except  to  the  im- 
mature  purposes  of  the  above  writer,  whose  "  more  delib- 
erate research"  was  unknown  to  us,  and  might  have  been 
still  prosecuted  in  silence,  despite  of  St.  Leger,  our  **  cor- 
respondent," and  ourselves.  He  shows  that  the  interesting 
tradition  referred  to  has  l>een  long  known,  and  yet  rcgreis 
that  it  was  not  reserved  for  him  to  startle  the  Public  with 
its  aonoociatioD ;  for  the  mere  fact  of  its  existence  is  all 
we  stated.  It  was  first  mentioned  to  us,  together  with  some 
of  the  circumstances  on  which  it  rested,  three  years  ago, 
by  a  gentleman  of  Savannah,  who  bound  us  to  no  secrecy  ; 
thoagh  we  should  have  been  restrained  by  our  sense  of  pro- 
priety from  pu>>licly  using,  without  bis  consent,  the  facts, 
or  proofs,  then  stated  by  him. 

The  appearance  of  Headley's  "  Napoleon  and  his  Mar- 
shals," reminded  us  of  the  tradition,  and  we  publistied  it ; 
after  having  given  three  years,  (perhnps  he  had  a  longer 
time,)  for  the  "  more  deliberate  researoh"  of  the  aliove 
writer.  But  after  all,  the  aulbor'-i  '*  premature  publica- 
tion** may  be  the  best  means  of  completing  the  research  in 
which  he  was  so  laudably  engaged.  Headley,  in  hi&  sketch 
of  Ney,  mentions  acircumstance  so  singular  as  to  appear  a 
little  suspicious  to  one  disposed  to  credit  the  tradition  al- 
luded to;  though  the  minuteness  of  his  account  would 
seem  to  leave  no  doubt  of  Ney*s  nativity. 

**  His  father,  who  loved  him  tenderly  as  the  son  of  his 
pride  and  the  glory  of  his  name,  was  never  told  of  his  ig- 
nominious death.  He  was  at  this  time  eighty-eight  years 
of  age.  and  lived  to  be  a  hundred  years  old.  He  saw  by 
the  mouroing  weeds  on  his  family  that  some  catastrophe 
had  happened,  and  his  father's  heart  told  but  too  well 
where  the  bolt  had  struck  ;  but  he  made  no  inquiries,  and 
though  be  lived  twelve  years  after,  never  mentioned  his 
son's  name,  and  was  never  told  of  his  fate.  He  knew  he 
was  dead,  but  be  asked  not  how  nor  where  he  died." 


THE  TREATY  OF  CAERNARVON. 

Three  days  after  the  birth  of  Edward,  first  prince  of 
Wales,  Caernarvon  Castle  became  the  rendezvous  of  all 
the  chiefs  of  North  Wales,  who  met  to  tender  their  final 
submission  to  Edward  I.  with  this  condition,  that  the  Saxon 
monarch  would  grant  them,  as  ruler,  a  prince  of  their  own 
country.  The  termination  of  the  meeting  is  related  in  the 
following  ballad. 

The  spring-time  held  its  pleasant  rule  o*er  Cambria's  green 

land. 
Where  lavish  Nature  free  bestows  her  sweets  and  odors 

bland; 
While,  like  a  giant  watchman  set  to  guard  that  region  fair. 


But  ah  !  amid  that  mountain  hold,  so  rich  in  legends  old. 
The  bard  *a  w  ild  chant  was  heard  no  more  upon  his  harp 

of  gold. 
But  chiefs  were  arming  in  each  hall  and  peasants  in  each 

glen. 
While  every  ancient  castle  sent  its  force  of  valisnt  men. 

It  was  a  time  of  deadly  strife,  when  roua*d  by  minstrel  lays, 
And  words  prophetic,  that  foretold  the  dawn  of  better  days. 
The  brave  Lewellyn  led  his  host  against  the  Saxon  foe. 
Who,  like  a  mighty  torrent,  pourM  from  England's  plains 

below ; 
In  vain  they  fought,  his  barons  bold,  for  country  and  for  life, 
In  martyr-streams  their  heart's  blood  flow'd  in  that  unequal 

strife. 
And  silken  banners  trail'd  in  gore,  torn  plumes  and  broken 

shields 
Were  the  sole  harvest  which  they  sow'd  within  their  na^ 

tive  fields. 

Worn  with  defeat,  their  monaroh  slain,  their  castles  over- 
thrown. 

Those  freemen  of  the  soil  still  held  a  proud  and  lofty  tone, 

When  summon'd  by  the  English  king  they  pass'd  their 
mountain-wall. 

To  tender  up  their  dearest  rights  in  Caernarvon's  hall. 

Where,  heedless  of  stern  Edward's  wrath,  they  spurn'd  the 
golden  dower. 

Which,  with  a  chief  qf  foreign  birth,  he  proflTer'd  them  that 
hour, 

'Till  rous'd  to  angry  speech  and  deed,  they  drew  their  flash- 
ing swords, 

And,  with  defiance  in  their  miens,  bresth'd  out  these  hostile 
words  ; 

"  The  freedom  of  our  hills  is  gone ;  our  cliffs  and  sunny  dells 
Resound  not  as  in  former  days,  with  stirring  minstrel  swells, 
But  dark  oppression  shadows  o'er  the  country  of  our  birth, 
And  aliens  of  the  soil  we  stand  upon  our  native  earth; 
Yet  with  a  prince  of  our  own  line  we  will  this  yoke  endure, 
And  by  our  true  submission  make  our  homestead  hearths 

secure. 
But  ne'er  to  one  of  foreign  blood  allegtanee  will  ye  yield  ;— 
Far  better  fall  in  noble  strife  upon  the  battle-field." 

And  soon  their  tones  of  passion  reach'd  the  small,  secluded 

tower, 
Where,  on  a  velvet  couch  as  soft  as  e'er  grac'd  lady's  bower, 
The  fair  and  gentle  Eleanor,  the  monarch's  lovely  bride, 
Repos'd  'neath  silken  tapestries,  her  young  babe  at  her  side. 
While  watchful  of  her  slumber  light  attendants  pressed 

around. 
Trembling,  for  their  dear  mistress'  sake,  at  esch  discordsnt 

sound, 
I'ill,  waken'd  by  their  whisper'd  fean,  she  rais'd  her  lan- 
guid head, 
And  question'd  of  the  cause  which  fill'd  their  timid  hearts 
with  dread. 

"  Now  bring  me  quick  a  robe,"  she  cried, "  and  aid  my  fee- 
blo  hand 

To  bind  these  tresses  as  become  a  lady  of  the  lanil ; 

And  let  this  diamond  circlet  round  my  pallid  temples  twine. 

And  haste  ye,  'mid  its  flashing  light,  this  flowing  veil  con- 
fine :" 

And  while  her  wondering  handmaids  strove  to  do  her  bid- 
ding high, 


Old  Snowden  stood  with  snow-capp'd  head  suspended  high  The  sudden  crimson  lit  her  check,  the  fire  flash'd  from  her 
in  air :  eye, 
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'Till,  all  impatient  of  delay,  with  gesture  strangely  wild, 
She  sprang  towards  the  couch,  and  clasp'd  the  yet  uncon- 
scious child. 

**  Now  fare  ye  well  awhile,"  she  said,  "I  must  the  hostess 

play, 
And  welcome  to  this  caatle^s  walls  these  native  chiefs  to- 
day; 
For  much  I  fear  my  kingly  lord  doth  need  his  royal  dame, 
With  woman's  gentle  blandishments  their  stubborn  hearts 

to  tame ; 
And  smiling  gently,  as  she  markM  each  maiden's  anxious  air, 
She  mov*d  with  lightsome  step  along  the  turret's  winding 

siair, 
*Till  suddenly,  like  fairy  dream,  so  beautiful  and  bright, 
She  stood  amid  those  armed  men,  whose  ire  was  at  its 
height. 

"  What  lack  ye  yet,  my  chiefs  ?"  she  ask'd,  as  bowing  her 
slight  form,  ^ 

She  look'd  amid  the  angry  groups,  as  sunbeam  'mid  the 
storm; 

**  What  lack  ye,  valiant  friends,  to  make  your  monarch's 
treaty  sure, 

And  banish  war  and  bloodshed  from  your  bright  land  ever- 
more ?" 

A  low,  clear  whisper  ran  along  that  vaulted  chamber  deep ; — 

An  under-lone,  as  though  their  ire  a  moment's  space  might 
sleep ; 

And  then,  at  once,  a  hundred  lips  were  heard  aloud  to  cry, 

"  No  other  than  a  native  prince,  or  we  will  fight  and  die !" 

*'  Now  God  be  prais'd !"  exclaimed  the  Queen,  in  clear,  ex- 
ulting voice, 

'*  That  [  can  tender  you,  this  day,  a  chief  of  your  own 
choice; 

One,  born  in  happy  hour,  within,  your  cloudless  region 
bright, 

Whose  soul  is  stainless  as  the  snow  that  rests  on  Snow- 
den's  height  ;* 

And  as  those  barons  pressed  around  in  mute  yet  pleas'd  sur- 
prise, 

She  sprang  from  her  young  consort's  arm,  with  gladness  in 
her  eyes, 

And  throwing  back  the  crimson  scarf  that  wrapt  her  slen- 
der form, 

Revealed  the  tender  babe  that  slept  upon  her  bosom  warm. 

"  Look  on  him !  he  is  yours,"  she  cried,  "  a  flower  of  your 

own  clime, 
Whose  earliest  accents  shall  be  taught  to  lisp  your  native 

chime ; 
Would  that  his  lips  could  speak,  yet  see !"— just  then  the 

infant  stirr'd, 
And  e'en  as  though  his  tender  ear  had  caught  his  mother's 

word, 
He  tum'd  his  dreamy  glance  towards  the  half-reluctant  band, 
And  from  the  shielding  mantle  toss*d  his  soft  and  tiny  hand. 
While  heedful  of  this  trivial  deed,  the  young  Queen  shriek'd 

with  joy, 
As  high  among  those  barons  bold,  she  rais'd  the  princely  boy. 

Such  stillness  !— one  might  e'en  have  heard  the  fall  of  forest 
leaf. 

As  with  a  reverential  )iir  advanc'd  each  mountain  chief, 

And  bending  lowly,  kiss'd  that  hand,  whose  simplest  act  of 
life 

Had  thrown  soft  oil  upon  those  wild  and  stormy  waves  of 
strife  ; 

Yet  ere  another  moment's  space  they  broke  that  bush  pro- 
found, 


As  every  sword  with  startling  clang  its  fitting  scabbard 

found, 
While  loud  above  the  clash  of  steel  arosc^,  their  deafening 

cry, 
*'  A  native  prince  is  ours  to-day ;  for  him  we'll  fight  and 

die !" 

Mart  E.  Lbs. 


HOUSEHOLD  SONNETS. 

BT  ELIZABETH  J.  EAMES. 
V. 

MY  FATHER. 

Oh !  name  rever'd  from  childhood's  earliest  time, 

And  worship'd  more  as  deep'ning  years  roll  on ; 

They  tell  me,  father,  that  thy  fare  is  wan — 
That  thou  hast  lost  the  freshness  of  thy  prime. 
And  that  thy  "  sacred  temples"  now  are  clad 

With  silvery  streaks  wove  by  Time's  frosty  finger : — 
They  say  thy  voice  is  low,  and  sometimes  sad— 

That  thy  feet  falter,  and  thou'rt  fain  to  linger 
Amid  thy  household  band.    Ob  !  father,  dear, 

A  tbouAand  milea  thee  and  thy  child  divide, 
And  often  sinks  my  anxious  heart  with  fear, 

Lest  I  may  never  more  sit  at  thy  side ! 
Father,  beloved!   my  duteous  hand  would  fain  thy  ills 

assuage. 
And  smooth  with  tenderest  care  the  couch  of  thy  declining 
age. 


VI. 


MY  MOTHER. 

Within  a  holy  and  a  guarded  spot 
Is  abrin'd  thy  gentle  image,  mother  dear  ;— 

The  vanities  of  life  profane  it  not — 
No  worldly  presence  ever  enters  there. 

In  my  heart's  inner  temple  is  an  altar, 
Whereon  an  incense-fire  bums  pure  and  clear, 
Thy  sacred  image  lives,  Oh!  mother,  here, 

And  often  would  my  weary  spirit  falter. 
Did  it  not  feel  thy  holy  presence  near. 

Oh !  piiz'd  above  all  price  the  sainted  tie 
Which  wears  not  when  all  other  ties  grow  weak 
Mother!  in  my  loneliness  I  vainly  seek 

A  love  which  changeth  not !    I  turn  to  thee 

And  claim  the  only  place  that  now  is  left  to  me  ! 


VII. 


TO  MARY. 

We  are  no  longer  young  I    Dear  sister,  thou 
And  I  have  enter'd  on  our  life's  midsummer— 
Our  place  is  fit  I'd  by  many  a  gay-new-comer — 

And  what  we  were  of  old  we  are  not  now. 

Mary,  belov'd !  full  many  a  golden  promise 

From  Hope's  green  bough  Time's  hand  hath  stolen  from  as. 

For  thee  so  lov'd,  an  early  widowed  lot 
And  its  lone  sorrows— yet  tJum  art  resigned. 

Forme  whose  dreams — Oh!  Sister,  I  will  not 
Stir  the  grief-fountain  in  my  bosom  shrin'd  ! 
There  are  some  things  known  to  our  Maker  only- 
He  brighteneth  man's  path— He  maketh  lonely. 

Yet  'irid  all  chance  and  change  no  jot  can  perish 

Of  that  dear  love  which  we  do  for  each  other  cherish. 
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ELLEN  TRAVERSE. 

**  Look  not  upon  the  wine  when  it  ii  red." 

The  carriage  was  at  the  door.  The  yoang  wife, 
who  had  worn  her  marriage-ring  but  three  days, 
now  stood  before  her  mirror,  arraying  her  simple, 
yet  tasteful  dress.  The  glass  reflected  a  delicate, 
girlish  figure,  attired  in  snowy  muslin  of  gossamer 
lightness.  A  simple  orange  wreath  encircled  the 
rich  braid  of  hair  at  the  back  of  her  head ;  while 
beneath  its  delicate  blossoms  fell  the  bridal  veil,  its 
light  folds  mingling  with  the  magnificent  auburn 
tresses  that  swept  her  snowy  neck.  One  single 
jewel,  a  gift  from  her  husband,  nestled  amid  the 
folds  of  lace  on  her  bosom,  and  completed  her  ex- 
quisitely simple  toilet.  The  sweet  young  face 
was  in  perfect  keeping  with  this  pure  style  of  dress, 
bearing  on  every  feature  traces  of  that  gentleness 
and  earnest  thoughtfulness  that  won  every  heart 
who  knew  her.  Ellen  Fisher  was  a  single-hearted, 
generous  being,  whose  unselfish  nature  would  make 
any  sacrifice  for  others.  Unobtrusive  and  quiet, 
yet  like  a  ministering  angel,  did  she  seek  out  the 
poor  and  afiiicted,  and  when  she  could  do  no  more, 
would  pour  balm  into  the  suffering  heart,  by  her 
gentle  sympathy  and  soothing  words.  And  all  re- 
joiced, yet  thought  it  strange,  when  the  haughty  Ed- 
ward Traverse  wooed  the  lovely  and  modest  Ellen 
Fisher.  Those  who  knew  him  best,  wondered 
least ;  for  Traverse  was  a  passionate  worshipper 
of  the  beautiful — the  physically,  morally  and  men- 
tally beautiful !  His  eye  wis  first  caught  by  the 
rare  beauty  of  her  face  and  form,  then  he  delighted 
to  trace,  through  the  soft  light  of  her  loving  eyes, 
the  loveliness  that  dwelt  in  her  pure  spirit ;  and  he 
m*ell  knew  how  to  draw  out  the  rich  treasures  of 
her  ealtivated  mind,  by  the  eloquent  language  of 
his  own.  He  loved  her — what  marvel  ?  All  who 
knew  her  did  the  same.  He  loved  as  men  love  a  rare 
jewel  in  a  precious  casket ;  while  she,  with  the  trust- 
ing faith  of  a  woman's  heart,  gave  her  life  and  her 
happiness  to  his  keeping,  and  worshipped  the  Su- 
preme Source  from  whom  the  blessing  came.  And 
as  she  gave  him  her  hand  that  he  might  lead  her 
to  his  own  home,  where  he  had  invited  his  friends 
to  meet  her,  there  went  with  it  a  full  swelling  of 
the  heart  towards  Heaven,  that  she  was  permitted 
to  possess  that  dear  hand,  so  capable,  as  she  thought, 
of  leading  her  through  the  mazes  of  life.  How 
often  is  the  heart  deceived  in  its  fondest  hopes ! 
These  two  young  beings  looked  down  a  vista,  where 
all  was  light  and  sunshine  and  joy.  Gay  hopes 
flitted  on  angels*  wings  before  them,  and  they  saw 
not  the  cloud  that  gathered  slowly  over  their  bright 
perspective  and  darkened  it  with  its  gloomy  sha- 
dow. 

*'  And  this  is  oar  home,  Ellen,*'  exclaimed  the 


young  bridegroom,  while  his  fine  dark  eyes  beamed 
with  affection  on  the  fair  being  by  his  side,  as  he 
led  her  up  the  marble  steps  of  a  handsome  house. 
"  This  is  onr  own  home,  Ellen ;  how  happy  we 
shall  be ;  for  to  be  with  you  is  happiness  in  itself.*' 

The  gentle  bride  raised  her  eyes,  suffused  with 
tears,  to  the  speaker's  face,  and  while  the  pearly 
drops  trembled  over  their  delicate  lids,  she  mur- 
mured softly,  "  With  the  blessing  of  Gody  we  toiU 
be  happy,  dear  Edward.** 

The  young  man  seemed  confused  for  a  moment, 
then  taking  her  hand  in  his,  pressed  it  to  his  heart, 
replying,  **  You  are  so  good,  so  full  of  holy  thoughts, 
Ellen,  that  I  sometimes  wish  you  less  good,  that 
the  contrast  to  myself  might  not  be  so  striking.** 

Ellen  had  no  time  for  reply,  for  at  the  moment 
a  carriage  rattled  up  to  the  door ; — the  steps  were 
let  down  with  a  flourish,  and  a  party  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  sprang  gaily  out.  Mr.  Traverse  turned 
to  meet  them  with  a  light  laugh,  as  if  he  wished  to 
shake  off  the  serious  feeling  of  the  moment  before, 
and  taking  the  hand  of  one  of  the  ladies,  exclaim- 
ed, '*  Well,  Queen  of  Beauty,  (whom  ladies  call 
Miss  Emma  Fountaine,and  gentlemen,  the  *  Beau- 
tiful Emma,*)  we  wait  your  august  presence  before 
we  proceed  to  that  formidable  drawing-room,  where 
Mrs.  Ellen  Traverse  will  be  installed  '  Mistress  of 
Ceremonies,*  and  we  want  you  to  lend  her  the  light 
of  your  countenance  to  go  through  the  terrible  or- 
deal.** 

**  I  do  not  think  your  newly-acquired  dignity  sets 
well  on  you,  Ellen,*'  returned  the  sprightly  Miss 
Fountains ;  "  you  look  much  more  like  Ellen  Fisher 
this  evening,  with  that  languishing  look  out  of  those 
blue  eyes,  and  that  simple  white  dress,  than  Mrs. 
Edward  Traverse,  mistress  of  this  stalely  mansion, 
ay  !  and  of  its  stately  lord,  too,  if  he  does  not  look 
out  for  his  own  rights,**  and  taking  the  arm  of  her 
escort,  she  entered  the  drawing-room,  followed  by 
Edward  Traverse  and  his  timid,  though  beautiful 
wife. 

The  drawing-rooms  were  superb.  Light  flashed 
in  brilliant  circles  from  the  chandeliers,  and  lent 
additional  lustre  to  the  bright  eyes  that  sparkled 
beneath  them.  And  young,  clear  voices  trilled  in 
song;  and  silvery  laughter  floated  through  the 
rooms,  and  the  light  jest  and  witty  repartee  played 
a  brilliant  battledore  from  lip  to  lip.  And  amid  all 
this  mingling  of  sounds  and  flitting  of  forms,  the 
servants  bore  the  heavy  waiters,  and  the  sparkling 
wine  circulated  freely,  and  many  a  rosy  lip  touched 
the  rim  of  the  glass  and  tempted  the  young  ad- 
mirer of  its  beauty  to  drain  the  dregs.  Oh  !  Wo- 
man !  in  your  hours  of  thoughtlessness  and  mirth, 
how  little  do  you  reck  of  the  influence  yon  exert 
on  the  other  sex !  Oh  !  could  yoo  but  read  the 
fearful  record  against  yua,  you  would  find  the  veri- 
fication of  the  proverb,  "  c*  est  le  premier  pas  qui 
ooute  ;**  and  you  doubtless  could  remember  many  a 
young  man  of  bright  promise,  who  could  date  his 
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downward  course  from  the  first  cup  offered  by  the 
fair  hand  of  the  one  he  loved.  EUen^s  unsophis- 
ticated little  heart  sank  within  her  as  she  saw  her 
husband,  whom  she  had  thought  so  faultless,  pass 
the  wine  freely  and  nnerrily,  pressing  his  friends  to 
join  him,  and  challenging  them  by  toasts.  In  her 
father's  house  wine  was  used  only  for  the  sick. 
She  had  been  taught  that  there  was  danger  in  the 
draught,  and  now  she  felt  as  if  suspended  over  the 
brink  of  an  abyss  with  him  she  loved  best  on  earth. 
And  unconsciously  her  countenance  assumed  an 
esrpression  of  profound  sadness;  her  usually  beam- 
ing eyes  were  concealed  by  the  lids  that  drooped 
heavily  over  them,  and  her  lips  quivered  with  the 
feelings  that  oppressed  her.  She  was  lonely  amid 
this  gay  and  joyous  throng,  for  she  had  few  friends 
among  the  devotees  of  fashion  who  crowded  the 
rooms  :  and  her  thoughts  went  back  to  her  child- 
hood*s  home,  where  she  had  so  often,  at  this  hour, 
heard  the  sweet  voices  of  her  sisters  singing  their 
evening  hymn,  and  then,  in  imagination,  she  knelt 
with  them  around  their  family  altar,  while  her  aged 
father  solemnly  implored  the  blessing  of  God  in 
their  behalf.  But  here^  she  felt  that  there  would 
be  no  prayer,  no  remembrance  of  the  God  of  her 
father ;  and  for  the  first  time  since  her  betrothal, 
Ellen  fell  unhappy. 

The  hours  passed  away  :  the  festive  throng  with- 
drew ;  the  lights  went  out — the  flowers  withered; 
and  the  unclouded  sun  looked  in  next  morning  on  a 
sickening  scene  of  confusion  and  discomfort.  Poor 
Ellen  !  her  feelings  were  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  state  of  the  house.  She  had  been  awa- 
kened from  a  bright  dream  of  perfect  bliss,  by  the 
rude  grasp  of  anxious  care  :  and  though  she  had 
seen  nothing  in  her  husband  that  one  less  pure- 
hearted  than  herself  would  have  condemned,  yet 
coming  events,  casting  their  shadows  before,  filled 
her  with  fearful  presentiments.  Let  us  see  how 
they  were  realized.  Spring  came  and  found  Ed- 
ward Traverse  the  same  devoted,  affectionate  hus- 
band, lavishing  his  wealth  to  contribute  to  the  hap- 
piness of  his  beloved  Ellen ;  yet  rather  fonder  of 
gay  company  than  young  married  men  are  wont  to 
be.  The  long  summer  days  dragged  heavily  after, 
and  so  oppressed  him  with  heat  and  languor,  that 
he  was  fain  to  support  his  sinking  powers  with  good 
old  Sherry  or  racy  Port.  Autumn  followed,  and 
he  found  it  ho  pleasant  to  spend  the  evening  with 
his  young  friends  at  their  clubs  :  he  was  so  fond  of 
oysters,  and  though  Ellen  knew  he  loved  her  bet- 
ter than  every  thing  else  in  the  world,  yet  she  could 
not  expect  him  to  mope  at  home  with  her  every 
evening,  and  besides,  she  had  always  been  accus- 
tomed to  retiring  early,  and  therefore  he  could  be 
no  company  for  her  if  he  staid  at  home.  So  that 
by  the  time  winter  had  covered  earth^s  nakedness 
with  her  glittering  mantle  of  snow,  he  hardly 
deemed  it  worth  while  to  attempt  an  excuse  for 
sleigh-riding  and  skating  parlies,  invariably  fol- 


lowed by  wine  and  canls  at  night ;  and  Ellen  tried 
all  her  little  womanly  manoeuvres  to  keep  him  at 
Ihome.  She  could  not  find  courage  enough  to 
breathe  to  him  her  fears,  that  he  was  fast  travelling 
the  road  to  ruin,  yet  she  would  seek,  with  a  winning 
grace,  peculiar  to  herself,  to  make  his  evenings  so 
pleasant  that  he  could  not  leave  her,  and  sometimes 
she  succeeded,  for  who  could  resist  those  pleading 
eyes  and  that  sweet  voice,  so  flute-like  in  its  tones 
of  persuasion. 

Six  years  had  passed  since  Ellen  Fisher  gave 
her  trusting  heart  to  Edward  Traverse,  and  how 
had  she  been  requited  !  Not  by  harshness  or  ill- 
treatment.  Oh,  no !  for  there  was  too  much  mao- 
liness  in  his  soul,  and  too  much  of  tender  affection 
for  the  gentle  being  whom  he  had  sworn  to  love 
and  cherish,  ever  to  forget  for  a  single  moment 
what  was  due  to  her.  But  he  knew  not  the  pang 
that  rent  her  heart,  as  day  by  day  she  saw  the  light 
of  intellect  fade  from  his  eye,  and  witnessed  the 
ravages  of  intemperance  on  his  handsome  form. 
But  more  than  all,  she  grieved  to  see  the  sool  that 
God  had  created  in  his  own  holy  image,  gradually 
becoming  enslaved  to  this  most  debasing  appetite. 
She  mourned  that  he  had  fallen  from  his  high  es- 
tate ;  she  shed  bitter  tears  of  grief  over  her  dar- 
ling boy,  and  breathed  her  soul  out  in  prayers  for 
the  reformation  of  this  beloved  being.  Bat  days 
passed  on.  and  months,  and  years,  and  the  strong 
man  bowed  beneath  the  yoke  of  the  monster.  His 
business  no  longer  conducted  by  the  clear  head  and 
calculating  mind,  became  embarrassed  :  creditors 
pressed  him  closely  ;  notes  poured  in  for  payment, 
and  troubles  thickened  around  him.  He  became 
gloomy  and  morose  to  all  but  his  gentle  wife, — to 
her  he  was  ever  kind,  and  his  heart  often  smote 
him  when  he  saw  her  beauty  fading  beneath  the 
sorrow  that  oppressed  her.  He  knew  he  was  break- 
ing her  heart,  yet  no  murmur  or  reproof  ever  came 
from  her  lips;  he  knew  that  she  was  sinking  to  her 
grave,  and  he  felt  like  her  murderer ;  and  oftea 
wheti  she  laid  her  sofl  hand  in  his,  and  raised  her 
beseeching  eyes  to  him,  while  she  earnestly  plead 
with  him  to  abandon  his  present  course — often, 
often,  had  he  sworn  to  reform,  to  dash  the  poisoned 
chalice  from  his  lips,  and  be  again  what  she  had 
believed  him  to  be  when  he  first  won  the  con- 
fidence of  her  young,  loving  heart.  But  be  was 
too  strongly  bound  thus  easily  to  free  himself.  Let 
not  him  who  lightly  yields  to  temptation,  flatter 
himself  that  he  can  retrace  his  steps.  The  down- 
ward road  is  an  easy  one,  but  he  who  seeks  to  re- 
turn, step  by  step,  to  the  high  place  he  has  lost, 
only  falls  back,  Sisyphus-like,  with  increased  ve- 
locity. One  bold,  one  daring  leap  alone,  will  place 
him  above  danger  and  sure  refuge  is  only  in 
taking  it.  In  vain  had  Ellen  sought  his  confi- 
dence. She  had  not  failed  to  mark  that  things 
were  going  wrong,  and  he  little  knew  how  gladly 
she  would  have  relinquished  all  claim  to  thissplea- 
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did  mansion  to  brin^  him  peace  of  mind.  A  man 
maj  fancy  he  has  concealed  his  troubles  from  the 
world,  but  he  little  knows  a  woman^s  heart,  who 
thinks  to  hide  his  own  from  her.  Her  all-absorb- 
ing love  can  easily  read  the  tracings  of  care  on  the 
beloved  brow,  painful  thought  in  the  averted  eye, 
and  the  gnawings  of  a  troubled  conscience  in  the 
compressed  lips.  For  several  days  she  remarked 
that  at  dinner  her  husband  seemed  abstracted  and 
anosoally  thoughtful,  and  when  he  returned  at  night, 
this  mood  had  given  way  to  one  of  feverish  impa- 
tience, and  he  was  evidently  much  under  the  influ- 
ence of  liquor.  One  evening  he  returned  in  this 
excited  state,  and  after  sitting  a  few  moments  in 
the  parlor  with  her  sisters,  who  were  visiting  her, 
took  op  a  lamp,  and  with  an  unsteady  step,  pro- 
ceeded to  his  chamber.  She  softly  followed  him, 
aoxioas  to  share  his  troubles,  yet  half  afraid  to  so- 
licit his  confidence,  and  when  she  reached  the 
chamber-door,  sat  down  irresolutely  in  the  shadow 
of  her  infant's  cradle,  uncertain  whether  to  throw 
herself  on  his  bosom  and  give  vent  to  her  anxious 
feelings,  or  to  retire  and  leave  him  to  himself. 

Meanwhile,  Traverse  seated  himself  at  his  wri- 
ting-desk, and  drawing  forth  a  pocket-book,  be- 
gan to  examine  its  contents ;  and  it  was  painful  to 
watch  his  changing  countenance  as  he  turned  over 
leaf  after  leaf.  At  last  he  drew  one  paper  out 
from  the  rest,  and  laying  it  on  the  desk  before  him, 
began,  evidently,  to  copy  some  part  of  it  on  a  blank 
sheet  before  him.  His  face  was  flushed  as  much 
from  excitement  of  feeling,  as  from  the  liquor  he  had 
drank.  Again  he  opened  his  pocket-book  and  took 
from  it  another  paper,  as  it  seemed,  but  partially 
written  out.  Ellen^s  fears  could  stand  it  no  longer, 
for  as  his  pen  passed  rapidly  over  its  surface,  the 
burning  flush  that  had  suffused  his  face  gave  place  to 
a  fearful  paleness,  and  his  hand  shook  like  an  aspen 
leaf.  She  rose  tremblingly,  and  stood  unobserved 
behind  bis  chair.  The  paper  was  a  check  on  an 
extensive  house  in  the  city  for  81,000,  filled  out  by 
her  hasband's  hand.  Oh !  the  horror,  the  fear,  the 
madness  of  that  moment  to  the  poor,  suffering 
Ellen.  Terrible  phantoms  flitted  before  her  eyes, 
yet,  by  a  tremendous  efifort,  she  controlled  herself, 
and  as  he  afllxed  the  forged  signature  to  the  paper, 
she  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm.  He  started, 
dropped  the  pen,  and,  looking  op,  met  the  terror- 
stricken  gaze  of  his  wife.  Like  statues  stood  they 
tboa  for  one  miserable  moment ;  one  moment,  that 
seemed  to  have  the  wretchedness  of  years  concen- 
trated in  its  short  space ;  terror  and  anguish  flash- 
ing back  from  eye  to  eye.  And  then  the  hus- 
band, the  guilty,  conscience-stricken  man,  buried 
his  death-like  face  in  his  hands,  and  his  form  shook 
with  the  violence  of  his  emotions.  She  knelt  be- 
side him,  laid  her  head  upon  his  knee  and  wept  such 
bitter  tears  of  sorrow  as  we  only  weep  for  others 
dearer  than  ourselves.  Not  a  word  was  spoken 
for  aeveral  momenta;  i he  deep  silence,  broken  only 


by  the  gaspings  of  poor  Ellen,  who  struggled  for 
breath.  And  what  were  the  thooghta  wildly  rush- 
ing through  the  brain  of  the  guilty  man.  Con- 
science carried  him  back  to  the  time  of  their  mar- 
riage, when  she  had  so  gently  reproved  his  pre- 
sumptuous assertion  that  they  would  be  happy  by 
gently  reminding  him  that  there  could  be  no  true 
happiness  without  the  blessing  of  God.  He  felt 
that  there  had  been  no  blessing  with  him,  that  he 
had  cast  it  recklessly  from  him,  and  had  rushed 
headlong  to  the  precipice  over  which  he  now  hung. 
And  she  had  saved  him,  saved  him  from  himself, 
saved  him  from  that  act  of  moral  suicide,  in  which, 
by  one  fell  blow,  he  would  have  sunk  himself  and 
those  that  were  dear  to  him  forever — saved  him 
from  an  awful  sin  in  the  sight  of  God.  Oh !  that 
he  had  told  her  before !  Oh !  that  she  had  known 
his  troubles,  how  would  she  have  comforted,  advised, 
and  supported  him !  He  now  saw  what  he  might 
have  seen  before  had  not  his  senses  been  stupified 
by  the  intoxicating  draughts,  that,  day  after  day, 
maddened  his  brain,  and,  night  after  night,  palsied 
his  powers.  He  now  saw  that  this  gentle  being, 
whom  he  had  loved  for  her  very  weakness,  (for  that 
made  her  draw  more  closely  and  confidingly  to 
him,)  was  one  to  grow  strong  as  stern  adversity 
met  her.  Like  the  sapling  that  bends  its  slender 
stem  and  droops  its  leaves  as  the  fierce  blast  sweeps 
by,  yet  rises  unbroken  in  its  beauty  as  soon  as  the 
storm  is  hushed,  so  did  Ellen  Traverse,  in  the  first 
burst  of  her  grief,  bow  her  head  and  weep  bitterly,— 
yet  she  wept  not  long, — her  anxious  heart  was  full 
of  busy  plans.  And  now  did  the  repentant  hus- 
band that,  which  had  he  done  months  before,  would, 
have  saved  him  many  a  pang  and  her  many  a 
heart-ache.  He  opened  his  heart  to  her  fully  and 
freely ;  he  told  her  of  his  diflDculties  and  straits ; 
he  told  her  of  reverses ;  told  her  how  he  had  been 
pressed  in  business,  and  the  strong  temptation  he 
had  to  the  commission  of  this  act.  And  while  he 
confessed  that  intemperance  was  the  cause  of  his 
downfall,  acknowledged  that  he  had  not  strength  to 
break  his  chain.  Then  spoke  his  gentle  wife  in  the 
pions  language  she  had  used  when  they  first  entered 
that  house.  *'  My  dear  husband,  with  the  blessing 
of  God,  we  will  be  happy  yet,  oh  !  how  I  thank 
HimP'  she  exclaimed,  while  her  beautiful  eyes, 
swimming  in  tears,  were  raised  to  Heaven,  "  that 
he  has  permitted  me  to  be  the  humble  means  of 
saving  you  from  this  dreadful  sin  and  the  disgrace 
that  would  have  followed.  Thank  God  !  Edward, 
that  you  are  saved,  and  in  His  strength  free  your- 
self from  the  thraldom  you  are  in.*' 

The  next  morning  Edward  Traverse  called  a 
meeting  of  his  creditors,  laid  open  his  books  for 
their  inspection,  gave  up  all  his  properly  into  their 
hands,  and,  before  them  all,  swore  that  if  God 
would  give  him  health  and  strength,  he  wonid  one 
day  pay  them  all  he  owed.  And  in  the  sight  of  the 
world  he  was  ao  honorable  man,  for  none  could 
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read  the  lieart.  Then,  in  the  preBence  of  his  credi- 
tors and  his  now  happy  but  weeping  wife,  for  whom 
he  had  sent,  he  trembling  from  weakness  and  ex- 
citement, wrote  a  solemn  pledge  to  abandon  his 
besetting  vice  of  intemperance.  *'  Thank  God/*  he 
exclaimed,  after  he  had  written  it.  '*  Thank  God  ! 
I  am  again  a  man !  and  before  Him  I  swear  to  keep 
this  pledge !"  And  his  bent  form  straightened,  the 
sanken  eye  lighted  up  with  a  noble  fire,  and  the 
hand  that  had  but  just  traced  his  name  on  the 
page  before  him,  grasped  the  pen  with  a  firmer  hold, 
and  pointed  upwards,  as  if  to  record  the  tow  in 
Heaven. 

It  was  a  winter^s  night,  six  years  ader  the  events 
recorded.  Edward  Traverse  had  kept  his  vow, — 
his  debts  were  all  paid,  with  the  accumulated  in- 
terest, and  the  handsome  house  to  which  he  had 
first  brought  his  young  and  gentle  bride,  was  again 
his  own.  And  he  sat  in  his  drawing-room,  before 
a  bright,  cheerful  fire,  whose  warm  light  mingled 
with  the  softened  rays  of  a  globe  lamp  on  the  cen- 
tre-table, and  beside  him  sat  his  beloved  Ellen, 
scarcely  less  beautiful  than  when  in  her  girldhood, 
and  at  their  feet,  on  the  carpet,  was  the  little  Ed- 
ward, his  curly  head  resting  on  the  back  of  a  fine 
Newfoundland  dog,  who  shared  the  rug  with  him, 
and  whose  shaggy  neck  was  lovingly  encircled  by 
the  arms  of  his  little  master.  Traverse  looked 
fondly  on  his  boy,  then,  taking  the  hand  of  his  wife, 
said  soflly  and  with  much  emotion,  "  Dear  Ellen, 
it  is  twelve  years  to-night  since  you  were  first 
mine  by  the  solemn  vow  which  bound  us  to  each 
other,  and  six  years  since  you  were  doubly  mine  by 
that  act  of  love  which  saved  me  from  destruction. 
I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  spoken  of  it  since,  for  I 
could  not  bear  to  mention  it  or  even  think  of  it. 
But'it  has  been  present  with  me  during  every  mo- 
ment of  this  day.  This  morning,  Albert  Cottrell, 
whom  you  knew  as  one  of  my  boon  companions, 
committed  suicide  in  consequence  of  being  detected 
in  a  forgery."  And  he  shuddered  as  the  word 
passed  his  lips,  while  little  Edward,  who  half 
asleep  on  his  living  pillow,  had  caught  the  latter 
part  of  the  sentence,  started  up  with  a  bright,  ear- 
nest expression  on  his  face.  *'  Papa !  what  is  sui- 
cide? Is  it  for  a  man  to  kill  himself?  I  know  what 
forgery  is,  for  I  heard  one  of  the  big  boys  say  this 
morning,  in  school,  that  Walter  Cottreirs  father 
had  killed  himself  because  he  had  been  caught  get- 
ting another  man^s  money  to  pay  his  debts  with. 
Ob !  how  sorry  I  am  for  poor  Walter,''  continued 
the  little  fellow,  unconscious  of  the  pain  he  was 
inflicting,  "  to  have  such  a  mean  father.  I  am  sure 
I  would  be  an  honest  man,  if  I  were  ever  so  hard 
run.  Would  not  you,  papa  V  And  his  little  form 
expanded,  and  his  dark  eyes  flashed  with  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  spirit,  and  he  laid  his  hand  enqui- 
ringly upon  his  father's  knee.  His  father  clasped 
him  to  his  breast  with  a  passionate  embrace,  cast 


one  look  of  speechless  agony  on  his  embarrassed 
wife  and  rushed  from  the  room. 

The  father  found  his  condemnation  on  the  lips 
of  his  own  son. 


THE  EYE  AND  THE  WING. 


A  Collection  of  Poems  mostly  Imaginative. 


BT  A   8OUTHR0K. 


IMMORTALITY. 


I. 


Beside  me,  in  a  dream  of  the  deep  night, 
Unsummon'd,  but  in  loveliness  array'd, 
Stood  a  warm,  blue-eyed  maid  ; 
And  the  night  fled  before  her,  and  the  bloom 
Of  her  eternal  beauty,  from  my  sight, 
Dispeird  the  midnight  gloom. 

II. 

She  stood  beside  me,  and  her  white  hand  fell, 
A  touch  of  life  and  light  upon  my  brow, — 
That  straightway  felt  the  freshening  waters  flow, 
As  from  a  heart  whose  tides  had  sudden  might. 
In  the  bright  presence  of  some  holy  spell, — 
Whose  smile  at  once  brought  strength  with  new 
delight. 

111. 

And  in  her  voice  a  winningness  prevail'd, — 
A  music  born  of  waters,  that  go  free 
Through  forests  gladdened  in  their  greenery ; — 
And  lapsing  through  their  leaves,  as  in  a  play 
Of  song  and  bird,  by  flow'r  and  beam  regaled, 
Whose  pastimes  are  not  ended  with  the  day. 

IV. 

Hers  was  a  voice  of  wings ; — the  linnet*s  note, 
The  lark's  clear  morning  song  of  upper  skies, 
The  dove's  sweet  plaint  of  tenderness  and  sighs  ;*- 
And  the  unparallel'd  life  within  her  own, 
Made  these  a  happier  music  than  they  brought, 
Unchorus'd,  when  they  carol'd  forth  alone ! 

V. 

Her  eye  wafi  its  own  music, — its  own  flight,— 
As  if  commercing  ever  with  the  spheres. 
It  strove  for  harmonies  to  mate  with  theirs. 
And  wings  to  pass  from  star  to  star  at  will ; — 
To  shun  the  province,  yielded  up  to  night, 
For  realms  of  brightness,  still ! 
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VI. 

The  living  speech  upon  her  lips,  in  fire, 
Rose,  sweliinor,  like  a  soul ; — while  in  her  eye, 
The  troth  that  blossoms  with  divinity, 
Rayed  oat  with  golden  brightness,  and  awoke 
Within  my  heart  a  pulse  of  new  desire, 
That  barst  each  ancient  yoke. 

VII. 

Then,  in  my  rapture,  I  had  lain  my  head 
Upon  the  soft  swell  of  that  happy  round. 
That  rose  op,  like  a  white,  celestial  mound, — 
As  saying, — '^ bring  your  gifts  to  this  one  shrine:*' 
But  that  her  browns  clear  will  soon  banished 
The  fond  resolve  from  mine ! 

VIII. 

I  did  not  quail  or  tremble  at  her  glance, 
For  still  it  seemM  as  she  were  there  to  bring 
New  loves  to  crown  my  hope,  a  newer  wing,— 
And  open  better  provinces  of  life ; — 
Within  her  smile  I  saw  deliverance. 
And  broad,  new  realms  for  strife. 

IX. 

Yet  broken  was  my  speech,  and  forth  I  stood, 
Despairing,  though  immersM  in  certain  bliss. 
Lest  I  should  lose,  in  my  soul^s  feebleness, 
The  embrace  that  now  seemM  needful  to  content ; 
And  tears  were  all  that  the  impetuous  blood 
Vouchsafed,  of  all  it  meant ! 

X. 

Then  sweeter  grew  the  smile  upon  her  face, 
As,  conscious  of  my  suffering  and  my  truth. 
Her  heart  for  mine  was  sudden  smit  with  ruth; 
And  she  made  answer,  not  with  human  word;*— 
Bat  in  her  smile,  and  the  intelligent  grace 
Of  motion  was  she  heard. 

XI. 

"  Thy  wish  is  thy  performance,"  said  she  then ; — 
**  And  thou  wilt  take  me  to  thy  arms  anon, 
When  thoQ  hast  put  thy  loftier  nature  on, 
And  made  me  the  sole  passion  in  thy  heart ; 
But  not  for  thee,  when  we  shall  meet  again, 
To  be  what  now  thou  art ! 

XII. 

"  And  'tis  for  thy  soliciting  to  say. 
Whether  my  form  will  show  to  thee  as  now  ;— 
It  may  be  thoa  wilt  shrink  to  see  the  brow. 
Which,  though  in  loveliness  it  now  appears, 
May  so  affront  ihee,  thoa  wilt  tarn  away 
In  terror  and  in  tears  ! 

XIII. 

**If  that  the  passion  thoa  hast  felt  for  me, 
Live  in  thy  future  memory,  thou  will  raise 
Thy  altar,  and  thy  anthem,  in  my  praise ; 


And  I  will  light  thy  fires,  and  wing  thy  strain ; — 
But  if  I  lose  thee  from  my  love,  for  thee, 
My  presence  must  be  pain. 

XIV. 

"  'Tis  written,  we  shall  meet ; — 'tis  Mrritten  more. 
Thou  shalt  be  mine ;  I  thine ;  and  we  most  go. 
Forever  link'd,  through  ages  that  still  flow 
From  founts  of  time  eternal,  to  no  end, 
Save  one  of  toil,  which  we  may  both  deplore. 
Or  covet,  as  thy  single  wishes  tend. 

XV. 

^'  Our  foture  is  performance !   Worlds  are  placed 
Around  as,  for  possession ;  and,  in  these, 
We  make  our  separate  mansions  as  we  please, 
And  choose  the  separate  tasks  that  each  fulfil ; 
In  these,  or  happy  and  blest ;  or,  low  debased,— 
Must  wait  upon  thy  will. 

XVI. 

**  And  thus,  in  a  brief  vision  of  the  night, 
I  show  thee  what  I  am,  that  thoa  may'st  see, 
How  great  the  blessings  that  still  wait  on  thee, 
Even  at  thy  pleasure : — Could  I  show  thee  more, 
Then  should  thy  wonder  grow  with  thy  delight 
At  what  is  in  my  store. 

XVII. 

*'  I  come  not  with  denial,  though  I  now 

Deny  thee  my  embrace ; — thy  head  shall  lie 

Upon  this  bosom — on  thy  doubtful  eye. 

This  form  shall  rise  at  last,  whatever  thoa  beest ; 

For  thee  to  say,  how  fair  shall  be  the  brow, 

How  bright  the  eye,  w^hich,  in  that  day,  thoa  eeest. 

XVIII. 

'*  Oh !  'tis  to  all  my  charms  that  I  entreat 

Thy  coming; — thoa  shall  have  my  crown  and 

•     wings ; 
For  thee,  the  bird  that  late  and  early  sings. 
When  hope  is  at  the  entrance,  shall  appear ; 
And  we  will  glide,  with  pinions  at  oar  feet. 
To  tasks  by  Love  made  dear ! 

XIX. 

"  Come  to  me  then,  beloved  one,  with  thy  heart 
Made  pure  in  my  remembrance — with  thy  thought. 
By  hope  of  triumph  in  mine,  forever  taught 
To  seek  the  unnamed  condition  of  delight ; — 
So  shall  I  meet  thee,  fond  as  now  thoa  art, 
Thou  me,  as  now  I  seem  unto  thy  sight !" 

XX. 

Rapture,  0 !  Rapture !  wherefore  wert  thoa  born 
So  soon  to  perish !  .  .  .  .  thoa,  a  part  of  death. 
Art  lost  te  being  with  thy  first  sweet  breath. 
And  lifelong,  then,  we  mourn  thee  with  an  eye 
Turned  outwards,  inwards,  with  the  look  forlorn, 
Too  happy,  if  it  seeks  for  thee  on  high  I 
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RAVENEL  HALL. 
A  TALE   IN  TWO  PARTS. 

PART  I. 

A  mournful  silentness  is  thine, 

O !  sad  and  lonely  place, 
And  tearfully  roy  memory  turns 

Tby  better  days  to  trace. 

For  thou  hast  held  some  happy  hearts 

And  faces  fair  to  see. 
And  thou  hast  viewed  some  sorrows  too, 

That  none  beheld  but  thee. 

Well  may  /  pause  thy  name  to  hear 

And  grieve  thy  fate  to  see, 
For  thou  didst  bring  the  sweetest  thoughts 

That  ever  dawned  for  me. 

I  was  spending,  several  years  ago,  a  few  summer 
weeks  in  the  vicinity  of  a  watering-place,  equally 
resorted  to  by  those  seeking  the  restoration  of 
health,  and  those  wishing  to  escape  from  the  mala- 
dy of  ennui.  I  had  few  acquaintances  among  the 
visitors,  and  cared  little  to  increase  their  number, 
for  I  was  suffering  from  the  lassitude  attending 
prolonged  indisposition,  and  the  perpetual  gaiety  of 
strangers  was  irksome.  My  amusements,  there- 
fore, were  solitary,  and  consisted  principally  in  light 
reading  and  lonely  rambles.  It  was  during  one  of 
tny  indolent  afternoon  saunterings  near  the  sea- 
shore, that  I  was  overtaken  by  a  heavy-cloud,  which 
threatened  rain,  and  I  looked  around  for  some  pro- 
tecting shelter.  One  of  the  small  white  cottages, 
scattered  by  modern  taste  around  the  old  town  of 
Newport,  stood  not  far  before  me,  and  thither  I 
directed  my  steps,  to  solicit  refuge  from  the  ap- 
proaching storm.  It  was  a  small  building,  scru- 
pulously neat  in  the  arrangement  of  its  limited 
grounds,  which  extended  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff 
overlooking  the  sea.  The  house  was  almost  em- 
bowered in  shrubbery,  the  site  being  too  much  ex- 
posed to  the  sweep  of  the  winds  for  trees  of  any 
size  to  flourish  there.  A  low  covered  porch,  the 
whole  length  of  the  cottage,  fronted  the  ocean,  and 
commanded  a  vast  view  of  the  waves,  now  fretting 
into  foam,  and  darkened  by  the  lowering  skies. 
There  was  little  to  be  seen  from  the  point,  save 
the  sea-washed  rocks  and  the  troubled  waters,  yet 
the  eye  lingered  with  a  peculiar  feeling  of  interest 
OD  a  view  lacking  all  variety  of  objects,  yet  ever 
restless  and  varying  in  itself  Beside  a  small  writing 
table  in  the  little  piazza,  was  seated  an  old  man, 
engaged  with  his  pen,  which  he  courteously  put 
aside  to  receive  me  as  I  entered.  Hfs  greeting 
was  kind  and  easy,  with  that  simple  grace  which 
is  seldom  seen  in  old  age,  and  is  always  the  result 
of  rare  moral  combinations.    I  apologized  for  my 


intrusion,  and  after  naming  its  cause,  begged  my 
presence  might  not  interrupt  his  literary  labors. 

"  They  are  labors  of  love,"  he  answered  with  a 
smile ;  "  old  age  is  naturally  garrulous,  repaying 
itself  in  the  present  for  the  briefness  of  its  future, 
and  as  I  live  too  much  alone  to  have  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  indulging  my  loquacity,  I  revenge  myself 
on  fate  by  turning  author,  and  sketching  on  paper, 
what  I  would  otherwise  speak.  Your  coming, 
therefore,  instead  of  being  an  intrusion,  affords  me 
the  real  pleasure  for  which  I  was  seeking  a  sub- 
stitute." 

**  You  have  so  much  around  you  to  inspire  imagi- 
nation," I  said,  *^  that  one  might  be  forgiven  even 
for  rhapsodizing  here ; — are  your  sketches  romance 
or  reality !" 

**  They  are  truthful  romances,  blending  both,** 
he  replied,  **  for  there  are  few  novels  containing  as 
much  romance,  as  lingers  about  an  old  man^s  mem- 
ories. The  extremes  of  life  have  many  traits  in 
common,  and  time  is  apt  at  last  to  restore  what  it 
had  taken  from  our  active  years,  the  illusions  of 
our  youth.  This  place,  too,  in  its  desolate  quiet- 
ness is  peculiarly  calculated  to  revive  the  past,  and 
in  my  tranquil  corner  here,  I  sit  daily  watching 
the  perpetual  sea,  and  scanning  from  my  nook  the 
gay  crowds,  who,  in  strong  contrast,  are  year  after 
year  treading  these  shores.  Are  you  surprised  that 
something  of  a  moralizing  mood  should  often  come 
over  me  1  One  of  the  German  writers — those  far- 
seeing  prophets  of  literature, — has  aptly  compared 
human  life  to  one  of  these  watering-places,  where 
visitors  are  constantly  arriving,  tarrying  and  de- 
parting, leaving  no  trace  of  their  presence,  while 
the  enduring  world  of  nature  moves  on  unchanged 
amid  the  varying  throngs  of  guests." 

**  Such  reveries  may  be  pleasant  enough  when 
summer  and  sunshine  are  around  you  ;  but  this  lo- 
cation must  be  worse  than  gloomy  in  winter,  when 
*  wrapt  in  whirlwind  and  begirt  with  storm.'  " 

**  You  would  doubtless  consider  it  so,"  he  re- 
turned wiih  a  smile,  "but  my  recreations  are  no 
longer  those  of  youth  and  activity,  and  the  privi- 
lege I  enjoy  here  of  doing  wholly  as  I  please,  is 
too  agreeable  to  be  lightly  relinquished." 

*'  That  is  indeed  a  somewhat  scarce  pleasure, 
and  of  course  you  have  many  friends  within  reach, 
who  would  prevent  your  feeling  the  loneliness  of 
your  home." 

*'  Again  that  is  a  young  man\s  reasoning.  At 
my  age,  one  has  few  friends  left,  not  becanse  I 
have  become  philosophic  and  learned  to  doubt,  for 
that  is  a  wisdom  I  am  thankful  to  have  escaped ; 
but  at  threescore  Time  has  spared  us  little  wfth 
which  life  commenced." 

"  But  do  you  not  fear  the  mental  effects  of  oc- 
cupations like  yours  ?  will  not  incessant  reflection 
and  regretful  remembrance,  finally  render  exist- 
ence a  burden  ?" 

*'  Undoubtedly ;  but  my  reflections  are  not  gloomy* 
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and  recollection  is  not  always  regret.  It  is  a  great 
happiness  to  me  to  live  the  past  over,  to  gather  the 
scattered  leaves  of  its  roses,  and  I  lind  in  my  daily 
acribblings  a  perpetual  refuge  from  ennui.  Since 
jou  seem  surprised  that  contentment  can  exist  with 
SDch  monotony,  I  must  prove  my  assertions,  and  if 
Id  your  accustomed  walks,  you  will  kindly  look  in 
on  my  solitude,  I  can  at  least  promise  you  a  cor- 
dial welcome,  and  display  to  you  my  various  re- 
aources  for  killing  time." 

I  very  gladly  availed  myself  of  the  permission 
ihQs  accorded  to  repeat  my  visit,  and  during  the 
Temaiinler  of  my  sojourn  in  the  neighborhood,  few 
days  elapsed  without  finding  me  a  guest  at  the  cot- 
tage. I  was  more  and  more  charmed  with  the 
bland  simplicity,  the  varied  acquirements  and  cul- 
tivated tastes  of  my  new  acquaintance,  and  I  have 
oever  seen  any  one  on  whom  the  mantle  of  expe- 
rience bad  fallen  in  folds  so  graceful.  It  is  a  rare 
talent  to  grow  old  happily,  and  to  retain  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  heart  unsullied,  while  the  mind  is  stored 
with  the  worid*s  dark  wisdom.  As  we  became 
more  intimate,  I  solicited  a  glance  at  the  MSS., 
whose  recording  formed  so  large  a  portion  of 
his  amusement,  and  he  acceded  to  my  desire  with 
the  anafiected  courtesy  of  his  character,  evincing 
as  he  did  so,  neither  the  vanity  of  authorship,  nor 
the  pretended  reluctance  of  self-love.  His  sketch- 
es were  without  literary  pretension,  merely  traced 
to  while  away  hours  whose  unemployed  loneliness 
would  have  pressed  too  heavily,  and  if  they  could 
impart  to  another  even  a  momentary  entertainment, 
he  was  not  one  to  withhold  them.  It  was  thus  that 
the  volome  of  tales  fell  into  my  hands,  from  which 
these  sketches  are  selected  ;  whether  or  not  the 
contents  were  worthy  the  trouble  of  transcribing 
them,  the  gracious  reader  must  decide. 

Ravenel  Hall  was  the  building,  par  excellence,  of 
the  beaatiful  village  in  whose  outskirts  it  was  situ- 
ated. It  was  an  old  establishment,  as  age  is  reck- 
oned in  our  country,  and  the  lordly  trees  that  veiled 
its  beauties  from  vulgar  gaze  were  no  upstart, /^ar- 
venue  guardians,  but  had  been  spared  by  the  good 
taste  of  successive  generations.  They  reared  their 
protecting  branches  majestically  above  the  gray 
stone  walls,  as  if  they  felt  themselves  aristocrats, 
and  intended  to  keep  up  their  ancient  dignity.  But 
alas !  change  is  the  desecrating  spirit  of  our  land, 
and  one  after  another  the  old  dwellings  are  passing 
away  from  the  families  that  founded  them.  Strangers 
are  usurping  the  deserted  rooms,  and  the  same  lav- 
ish extravagance  and  profusion  which  made  the  halls 
once  ring  with  revelry,  and  filled  them  with  all  that 
was  gay  and  graceful,  the  reckless  prodigality  of 
rural  southern  life,  are  writing  their  destiny  now 
in  loss  and  ruin,  and  bartering  for  gold  the  hallowed 
precincts  of  many  happy  homes.  Such  is  the  mourn- 
ful legacy  bequeathed  by  the  past  to  the  future,  and 
never  did  a  more  rebellious  heart  acknowledge  the 
bequest  than  Edward  Haveners,  when  he  looked 


through  burning  tears,  his  sad  farewell  to  the  place 
linked  with  all  his  dearest  associations,  which  yet 
might  be  his  no  longer.  He  was  a  youth  just  at 
lifers  proudest  and  most  sensitive  era;  an  only 
child ;  the  supposed  heir  of  wealth,  be  had  been 
reared  in  luxury,  and  surrounded  by  adulation  and 
indulgence.  Now,  educated  to  no  profession,  fet- 
tered by  the  prejudices  of  bis  social  position,  he 
found  himself  an  orphan,  almost  penniless,  and  his 
strong  natural  energies  all  untrained  to  useful  ap- 
plication. No  wonder  that  his  trial-lot  seemed 
hard,  and  that  inexpressible  bitterness  lay  in  his 
parting  look  at  the  home  which  had  passed  into 
strangers'  hands. 

But  his  was  no  disposition  to  yield  quietly  to  the 
sway  of  adverse  circumstances ;  the  unconquerable 
will  that  sooner  or  later  works  out  its  own  socceiss 
was  already  stirring  within,  and  be  resolved  in  his 
heart  to  regain  the  mastery  of  that  place,  even  if 
possession  must  be  won  by  exile  and  toil.  He 
went  his  way,  with  the  fulfilment  of  that  mental 
vow  bis  guiding  impulse,  and  years  fraught  with 
many  a  thrilling  memory  to  him,  passed  before  he 
arrain  crossed  the  threshold  of  his  childhood's  home. 
Never  did  he  hear  the  name  of  its  purchaser  with- 
out a  pang ;  the  bitter  spirit  of  disappointment  could 
not  be  subdued,  and  he  almost  hated  the  fortunate 
one,  whose  wealth  had  obtained  the  privileges  so 
inestimable  in  his  eyes. 

The  buyer  of  Ravenel  Hall,  or  "  the  Hall,"  as  it 
was  from  this  time  termed,  was  a  Mr.  Manlon,  a 
man  of  middle  age,  who  had  been  the  maker  of 
his  own  fortunes.  Self-cultivated  and  practical, 
he  was  a  person  in  every  way  respectable,  and  who 
fulfilled  scrupulously  the  various  responsibilities  de- 
rived from  his  position. 

Very  dififerent,  however,  was  the  management  of 
domestic  afifairs  at  the  Hall  under  his  control,  from 
the  mirthful  reign  of  the  decayed  dynasty  :  the 
music  and  dance  of  other  days  were  absent  now ; 
the  doors  were  no  longer  open  to  all  guests,  and 
only  a  stately,  formal  association  was  held  with 
the  society  of  the  neighborhood.  Mr.  Manton 
knew  too  well  the  value  of  time,  to  waste  it  even 
in  pleasure,  and  when  after  a  while  he  became  a 
successful  candidate  for  public  honors,  and  quitted 
the  Hall  for  the  Capitol,  few  regretted  his  depar- 
ture, and  his  brief  annual  visit  to  his  estate  added 
little  to  the  social  gaiety  around.  He  had  been 
for  several  years  a  widower,  and  two  little  girls, 
his  only  children,  resided  permanently  at  the  Hall, 
under  the  care  of  their  mother's  sister.  They 
were  about  eight  and  ten  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  their  removal  to  their  new  home,  and  when  re- 
lieved from  the  wearisome  formality  attending  their 
father's  stated  visits,  the  young  ladies  seemed  highly 
to  enjoy  the  liberties  of  their  pleasant  location. 
Their  aunt  was  excessively  indulgent,  and  afler 
the  daily  routine  of  study  was  over,  she  entered 
eagerly  into  all  their  schemes  of  amusement,  for 
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Miss  Lear  had  lost  with  youth  neither  its  chirity 
nor  its  sympathy.  She  found  her  own  happiness 
in  promoting  that  of  others,  and  if  sometimes,  in 
the  soHtade  of  her  thoao^hts,  she  felt  her  lot  was 
lone,  if  glimpses  would  return  of  a  past  whose  tics 
were  broken,  and  if  the  laughter  of  childhood  jarred 
upon  remembrances  none  of  the  happiest,  there 
was  no  visible  evidence  of  despondency  ;  her  brow 
was  ever  placid  and  serene,  her  smile  soft  and  win- 
ning. We  may  talk  as  we  will  of  **  single  bless- 
edness,*' but  it  is  a  sad  thing  for  a  woman  to  pass 
beyond  girlhood,  with  the  yearning  at  her  heart 
unfilled ;  to  see  the  companions  of  her  early  enjoy- 
ments forming  new  connections,  finding  new  homes, 
and  then  to  realize  that  time  is  but  severing  her 
ties,  that  change  is  darkening — an  inevitable  cloud 
upon  the  horizon  of  her  hopes,  and  that  she  has 
no  arm  to  cling  to,  no  one  to  love  her  better  than 
all  the  world  beside.  It  is  the  fashion  to  speak 
slightingly  of  old  maidenhood,  but  I  would  name 
its  votaries  in  loving  reverence,  fur  it  numbers  in 
its  sisterhood  many  almost  angelic,  whose  freedom 
from  the  engrossment  of  the  closest  links  of  kin- 
dred, seems  to  have  opened  their  hearts  to  wider 
and  holier  charities. 

Julia  and  Evelina  Manton,  or  Lena,  as  the  latter 
was  called,  soon  became  well  acquainted  in  their 
neighborhood,  and  as  time  glided  on,  and  they  drew 
near  the  eve  of  womanhood,  many  an  admiring 
eye  followed  the  graceful  form  of  the  elder  sister. 
Their  expectations  of  wealth  of  course  gfreatly  en- 
hanced the  attractions  of  the  young  ladies,  but  as 
yet  they  were  still  in  seclusion,  their  father's  wishes 
forbidding  their  entrance  into  society.  The  sisters 
were  wholly  unlike ;  Julia  was  certainly  a  beauty  : 
there  was  no  common  loveliness  on  her  high  proud 
forehead,  her  richly  glowing  check,  and  large  shad- 
owy eyes.  The  expression  too  was  intellectual, 
with  a  slight  dash  of  scorn  ;  but  her  smile  was  en- 
chanting, and  its  countless  dimples  were  beautiful 
to  see.  Lena  was  less  showy,  and  would  not  have 
been  termed  even  pretty,  had  not  the  sweetest  pos- 
sible expression  redeemed  features  in  themselves 
ordinary.  She  was,  however,  far  inferior  to  her 
sister  in  outward  charms,  and  in  truth  was  so  indo- 
lent in  her  studies,  that  even  the  indulgent  aunt  was 
sometimes  obliged  to  reprimand.  Julia,  on  the 
contrary,  was  ambitious  and  industrious,  and  won 
admiration  for  her  acquirements  as  well  as  for  her 
beanty.  Perhaps  she  was  a  little  too  confident  in 
both,  but  assuredly  she  well  deserved  both  personal 
and  mental  commendation,  and  unconsciousness  in 
such  cases  is  a  mere  fable.  We  may  be  ignorant 
of  our  faults,  but  we  never  are  so  of  our  gifts.  The 
difference  in  the  sisters  aroused  no  bitter  feeling 
between  them  ;  Julia  petted  and  encouraged  her 
companion,  and  loved  her  far  better  than  any  one 
else,  while  Lena  considered  her  sister  a  specimen  of 
perfection.  The  circle  at  the  Hall  was  a  placid 
and  happy  one,  and  Julia  was  the  only  member  of 


it  who  wished  for  change.  As  she  grew^  older, 
and  felt  the  pleasant  convictions  of  loveliness  and 
intelligence,  she  yearned  to  test  her  powers,  to  ex- 
cite admiration  and  receive  the  homage  of  flattery, 
so  bewitching  to  the  young  and  fair.  She  had 
reached  her  eighteenth  year,  and  she  began  to  be 
restless,  and  to  grow  weary  of  her  lifers  seclusion 
and  unvaried  monotony. 

It  was  a  bright  conl  morning  in  early  spring,  the  cro- 
cases  were  peeping  from  the  ground,  and  a  few  rash 
violets  had  raised  their  blue  eyes  timidly  to  the  sun. 
Lena  had  been  out  on  an  exploring  ramble,  and  was 
carefully  placing  a  few  flowers  in  a  vase  of  water. 
One  feels  special  tenderness  for  the  little  fragile 
sensitive  blossoms  that  have  the  hardihood  to  brave 
the  lingering  winter,  and  come  to  us,  the  sweet 
messengers  of  verdure  and  promise.  Miss  Lear 
was  busy  with  her  netting,  and  Julia  was  seated 
beside  the  fire,  her  feet  resting  on  the  fender,  and 
her  fingers  languidly  playing  with  her  ringlets. 
She  had  neither  book  nor  work,  she  was  a  little 
ennuyee,  and  having  nothing  to  do,  she  was  doing 
it. 

*'  How  do  you  contrive  to  be  always  so  busy  and 
80  happy,  Lenal"  she  asked,  **  you  are  taking  as 
much  trouble  with  those  frail  flowers,  as  if  they 
were  rare  and  beautiful." 

"  And  so  they  are  rare,  Julia,"  answered  Lena 
with  a  light  laugh,  "  remember  I  have  not  seen 
them  for  a  whole  year,  and  if  you  would  exert 
yourself  to  look  at  them,  you  would  acknowledge 
their  beauty." 

**  I  have  seen  them  a  thousand  times — 1  do  not 
prize  common  things  as  you  do,"  and  then,  half 
ashamed  of  her  petulant  manner,  the  yoongr  lady 
arose  and  sauntered  to  the  window.  The  reviving* 
world  of  nature  looked  tempting,  and  she  threw 
open  the  sash.  The  air  was  still  cold,  but  the  sua 
gushed  in  brilliantly ;  the  **  reckless  birds"  were 
singing  loudly,  and  no  young,  care-free  heart,  could 
resist  the  contagious  brightness  around.  Julia  for- 
got her  languor  as  she  gazed,  and  her  cheek  was 
reddened  by  the  clear  fresh  breeze.  As  she  stood 
there  a  gentleman  on  horseback  passed  the  window; 
his  glance  rested  in  surprise  and  admiration  on  the 
glowing  face  above  him,  and  the  next  moment  a 
visitor  was  announced.  A  morning  call  was  a  rare 
event  in  that  quiet  household,  for  I  have  said  the 
young  ladies  had  not  yet  made  their  entree  into  so- 
ciety, and  as  Julia  cast  a  half-provoked  glance  at 
her  careless  morning  dress,  she  mentally  resolved 
never  to  be  thus  entrapped  again.  She  had,  how- 
ever, no  cause  for  such  thoughts,  and  the  eye  of 
the  guest  as  he  entered  gazed  with  undisguised 
rapture  on  her  exceeding  beauty. 

*'  I  see  you  have  all  forgotten  me,"  said  the  gen- 
tleman with  a  smile,  "  and  I  am  punished  for  my 
vanity  in  supposing  I  would  be  recollected  :  have  I 
passed  from  your  memory  also.  Miss  Lear  1"  and 
he  held  out  his  hand  to  the  lady  as  he  spoke. 
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"  Cousin  Arthur  !'*  exclaimed  Lena,  and  the  next 
moment  saw  her  clasped  in  his  arms. 

^*  You  must  forgive  our  formal  reception,**  aaid 
Miss  Lear ;  '*  you  know  it  has  been  more  than  five 
years  since  we  saw  you  last,  and  we  haye  so  long 
recalled  you  as  a  mere  boy,  we  could  not  recog- 
nise yon** — 

**  In  the  handsome  young  man,  who  has  the  honor 
of  addressing  you,**  interrupted  the  visitor  with  a 
gay  laugh.  **  1  accept  the  apology  and  compliment, 
and  now  beg  to  be  reinstated,  without  further  delay, 
in  all  my  privileges  of  '  lang  syne.*  But  why  is  it 
that  my  cousin  Julia  greets  me  so  coldly  1  has  she 
forgotten  the  gallantries  of  my  boyhood,  and  my  for- 
mer unbounded  admiration  for  her  fair  self?  Alas ! 
lam  beginning  to  realize  in  my  mournful  experience, 
all  the  tales  told  of  woman's  oblivious  powers  !** 
*•  Why  really,  Arthur,  I  am  very  glad  to  see 
you,"  said  Julia  ;  *'  but  not  expecting  you,  I  was 
perhaps  not  very  cordial.** 

*'  You  certainly  seem  perfectly  enchanted  at  my 
retoro,  and  there  is  just  sufficient  dignity  in  your 
manner  to  remind  me  that  you  are  no  longer  the 
ladye-love  of  my  childhood,  but  the  very  beautiful 
Miss  Man  ton,  nearly  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 
wise  enough  at  that  discreet  time  of  life,  not  to 
smile  loobewiichingly  upon  a  poor  cousin,  without 
a  sou  in  the  world,  and  who  has  been  almost  tempted 
in  his  desperation  to  turn  author  and  disgrace  the 
family.'* 

''  In  pity  spare  us  that  sorrow,**  said  Julia,  laugh- 
iogly,  and  blushing  at  bis  flattery  as  she  spoke, 
"  you  know  there  are  bounds  to  human  endurance ; 
aod  now  tell  us  something  of  yourself  since  we 
parted.** 

**  First,  I  must,  according  to  promise,  deliver 
these  letters  from  your  father,  whom  I  saw  yester- 
day, and  I  will  engage  to  keep  very  quiet  while  you 
read  them.  1  do  not  know  that  I  should  be  so  con- 
siderate, but  I  have  accepted  my  uncle*s  invitation 
to  spend  a  week  or  two  with  you,  and  therefore  I 
can  venture  to  waste  a  few  moments  in  silence.  I 
am  certain  you  are  all  delighted  that  I  have  come 
aod  intend  to  stay,  so  I  will  dispense  with  all  as- 
BQtances  of  the  fact,  and  yon  may  read  your  let- 
ters now  without  delaying  to  say  pretty  things  to 
me.** 

Five  years  before,  Arthur  Kayne  had  been  one 
of  the  home  circle  of  Mr.  Manton,  being  his  ward, 
and  the  orphan  child  of  an  old  friend.  His  father's 
bosioess  affairs  had  been  left  much  embarrassed, 
aod  it  was  only  through  the  energetic  and  judicious 
management  of  his  guardian,  that  Arthur  possessed 
even  the  wreck  of  what  had  once  been  wealth. 
Sofficient,  however,  had  been  rescued  to  educate 
him  liberally,  and  now,  his  studies  completed,  he 
bad  come  to  take  a  final  and  brief  resting,  before 
plunging  permanently  into  the  perplexities  and  cares 
of  life.  AlthoQgh  he  was  legally  released  from  a 
guardian's  thraldom,  Mi.  Manton  was  still  his  advi- 
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ser,  and  on  being  consulted  as  to  the  youth's  future 
direction  of  his  abilities,  had  promised  to  deliber- 
ate on  the  matter,  and  invited  Arthur  to  spend  the 
interval  of  idleness  in  visiting  his  early  friends  at 
the  Hall. 

How  promptly  this  proposal  was  acceded  to  has 
been  seen,  and  the  invitation  was  a  welcome  one, 
for  many  a  time  during  the  years  of  absence,  bad 
the  8tudent*s  fancies  wandered  back  to  the  sweet 
faces  that  used  to  smile  on  him  so  kindly.  His 
disposition  was  frank  and  joyous,  and  he  was  a  gay, 
careless  youth,  loving  life  for  life's  sake,  and  with 
little  of  sentiment,  yet  much  of  feeling.  He  could 
not,  if  he  would,  have  fulfilled  his  jesting  threat  of 
*'  turning  author  ;**  there  were  no  mental  depths  in 
his  being  to  fathom ;  he  could  not  read  his  own  na^ 
ture,  and  write  from  it  the  deeper  truths  of  human 
emotion ;  and  the  heart  beating  so  gayly  was  over- 
flowing  with  true  and  warm  and  generous  impulse, 
but  claimed  nothing  of  thoughtful  or  poetic  inspi- 
ration. His  was  a  character  with  which  the  world 
deals  lightly,  and  his  hopes  were  the  reckless  and 
buoyant  ones  which  seem  to  fulfil  themselves. 

The  letters  were  soon  read,  for  Mr.  Manton*8 
were  always  concise,  and  yet  were  regularly  written 
to  the  several  members  of  his  family.  He  was  a 
man  who  did  those  things  by  rule,  and  made  ex- 
actness in  little  matters  a  morality.  No  one  could 
say  he  ever  voluntarily  neglected  a  duly,  and  yet 
so  cold  and  repelling  was  bis  manner  of  fulfilling 
his  responsibilities,  so  studied  his  very  affections, 
that  his  presence  was  like  frost,  and  the  bright  blos- 
soms of  pleasure  withered  under  his  influence.  All 
persons  respected  him,  but  they  who  saw  him  rarely, 
liked  him  best.  There  are  few  endowments  more  to 
be  desired  than  the  gift  of  good  manners,  for  it  is  a 
precious  thing,  the  power  to  conciliate.  Most  for- 
tunate are  they  who  possess  the  facnlty  of  gaining 
approval,  who  bear  the  golden  keys  of  graceful 
words  and  gentle  deeds  which  unlock  all  hearts. 
Who  has  not  seen  and  felt  the  witchery  of  this  tal- 
ent ?  But  to  the  master  of  the  Hall,  this  gift  had 
been  denied ;  and  it  was  therefore  with  no  increased 
anticipations  of  happiness,  that  the  young  ladies 
learned  their^father*s  intention  of  coming  in  ten 
days,  to  remfln  with  them  several  weeks.  How- 
ever, the  involuntary  feeling  of  vague  regret,  caused 
by  the  announcement,  was  speedily  forgotten  ;  the 
young  friends  had  so  much  to  recall,  so  many  cir- 
cumstances to  relate,  that  the  days  flitted  by  rap- 
idly. It  must  be  something  more  tangible  than  an 
undefined  nneaslness,  which  can  long  dim  and  de- 
press the  brilliant  illusions  of  youth  and  hope. 

Julia  was  the  gravest  of  the  group,  and,  as  a  ve- 
racious chronicler,  I  am  bound  to  reveal  even  the 
foibles  of  my  heroine,  and  to  confess  that  some- 
thing of  disappointment  and  a  little  pique  blend- 
ed to  shadow  the  young  lady's  beautiful  brow. 
She  was  prone  to  day-dreaming,  and  was  reaping 
the  growth  of  such  folly.    Long  ago,  in  their  child- 
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ish  intercourse,  Arthur  had  been  her  devoted  fol- 
lower, the  obedient  accomplisher  of  every  girlish 
caprice.  He  had  never  become  weary  of  her  so- 
ciety, never  preferred  another^s,  and  in  all  her  re- 
membrances, his  ceaseless  attention  and  constant 
praise  had  borne  a  pleasant  and  prominent  part. 
We  are  apt  to  admire  those  who  have  the  good 
taste  to  laud  us,  and  Julia  had  consequently  dra- 
peried  his  character  and  person  with  a  thousand 
fancied  attributes  of  grace  and  attraction.  She 
had  loved  to  contemplate  the  prospect  of  meeting 
her  boy-admirer  again,  when  his  adulation  should 
be  as  fervent  as  ever,  but  more  earnest  and  rev- 
erential. Now  the  reality  was  before  her,  and 
like  nearly  all  realities,  was  far  from  fulfilling  the 
fancy  sketches  of  memory.  There  was  nothing 
in  any  respect  remarkable  in  the  light-hearted  youth 
beside  her;  he  was  handsome,  but  not  peculiarly 
80;  agreeable,  but  in  the  wrong  style,  and  alto- 
gether too  mirthful  and  animated  to  suit  Julia's 
fastidious  and  poetic  tastes ;  she  could  have  sympa- 
thixed  had  he  looked  sad,  but  she  could  not  forgive 
him  fur  being  happy.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had 
tried  romance  versus  reality;  she  had  taken  a  glance 
at  experience;  and  who  ever  yet  fonnd  truth  other 
than  the  shadow  of  dreaming  ?  Arthur,  however, 
in  his  glee  at  returning  to  his  boyhood's  friends, 
heeded  little  the  reflective  silence  of  the  young 
beauty :  his  was  not  one  of  the  minds  which  can 
translate  silence  into  eloquence.  He  paused  oc- 
casionally for  a  moment  to  admire  her  surpassing 
loveliness,  but  soon  flitted  back  to  mirth  and  jest 
again. 

Pleasantly  the  days  glided  by  until  Mr.  Manton's 
arrival ;  Lena  thought  such  pleasant  ones  had  never 
been  before.  Who  has  not  thought  the  same,  when 
first  love,  the  angel  of  the  earth,  was  lending  its 
fascination  to  life  1  Sometimes  Miss  Lear's  eye 
rested  anxiously  on  the  smiling  face  of  her  3rounger 
niece,  a9  if  she  sadly  traced  the  dawning  of  a 
brightness  probably  fated  to  be  coldly  dissipated  by 
paternal  authority.  Was  it  from  some  recollection 
in  her  own  lot  that  she  already  divined  those  young 
impulses  so  clearly  t  It  may  be  : — no  woman's 
heart  is  without  its  romance  past  or  present ;  its 
rainbow-written  drama  of  expectation  and  love  and 
illusion.  Ah  !  well  may  we  cling  to  its  memory, 
for  time  has  no  lovelier  thing  to  give,  than  that 
radiant  episode  of  sunny  thoughts,  the  era  of  bird 
and  song  and  flower,  when  life  is  all  blended  into 
one  remembrance  and  one  trust,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing to  us  in  the  wide  world  so  beautiful  as  the  star- 
light shining  on  us  from  the  face  beloved ! 

It  was  late  in  the  evening — a  cold  chilly  evening, 
which  winter  had  thrown  back  to  spring,  when  Mr. 
Manton  reached  the  Hall,  bringing  with  him  a  guest. 
A  pleasant  home  picture  was  the  apartment  where 
the  family  were  assembled.  Arthur  was  reading 
aloud,  Miss  Lear  and  Lena  were  sewing,  and  Julia, 
the  only  nnoccnpied  one,  was  half  sitting,  half  re- 


clining on  a  couch,  her  long  ringlets  scattered  like 
golden  tendrils  over  the  cushions,  and  her  positioa 
one  whose  dreamy  grace  an  artist  would  have 
envied.  Her  eyes,  half  closed,  shadowed  her  rich 
cheek  with  their  lashes,  and  her  whole  appearance 
had  that  indescribable  rose-tinted  repose,  which,  in 
its  lovely,  fancy-peopled  languor,  is  not  rest.  Hers 
was  the  imaginative,  visionary  interval  between  the 
girl  and  womanhood,  when  the  heart  is  full  of 
yearning  consciousness,  the  mind  overflowing  with 
restless  fantasies :  when  all  things  seem  possible  to 
the  faith  which  idealizes  truth,  and  the  belief  thai  has 
never  been  tested,  and  when  the  affections  pine 
almost  sorrowfully  for  some  sympathizing  response 
to  their  deep,  and  troubled,  and  passionate  tender- 
ness. Woe  to  her  who  feels  thus,  if  the  one  be 
false  at  whose  shrine  she  lays  her  beautiful  offering 
of  trust  and  devotion,  for  she  lavishes  a  treasure 
nevermore  to  be  replaced,  when  once  its  wealth  has 
been  wasted.  And  ye,  who  have  won  the  freshness 
of  girlish  tenderness,  deal  gently  with  the  hearts 
that  have  undoubtingly  brought  ye  the  fervor  of 
their  fond  reliance.  Reverence  their  sincerity,  and 
bear  kindly  with  the  errors  that  may  shadow  them, 
for  humanity  must  have  its  stain,  but  the  earth  has 
nothing  holier  than  the  self-forgetting,  sacrificing 
intensity  of  maidenhood's  profound  and  enduring 
love. 

Unannounced,  Mr.  Manton  and  his  guest  entered 
the  apartment,  and  so  noiselessly,  that  their  ap- 
proach was  unnoticed  by  the  preoccupied  group 
within.  The  eye  of  the  visitor  had  time  to  glance 
at  the  party,  and  it  was  evident  that  Julians  nncom- 
mon  beauty  surprised  him,  and  he  rivetted  his  gaze 
on  her  with  that  merely  mental  admiration  with 
which  he  would  have  scanned  a  statue.  He  was 
a  man  just  on  the  verge  of  middle  life,  and  his  fea- 
tures had  the  richness  of  coloring,  his  figure  the 
proud  firmness  of  mould,  which  come  only  with 
perfected  manhood.  His  face  was  one  to  arrest 
attention,  for  its  proportions  were  fine,  and  his  eyes, 
deep,  searching,  earnest  and  melancholy,  wereTull 
of  brilliant  and  unwritten  eloquence.  His  expres- 
sion was  grave  beyond  his  years;  the  world  had 
evidently  lefl  its  shadows  on  his  heart,  for  his  smile, 
which  came  but  rarely,  was  tinged  with  mockery— 
the  scoffing  of  a  spirit  disappointment  had  taught 
scorn.  Ten  years  of  struggle  and  aspiration,  of 
toil  followed  alternately  by  success  and  defeat,  of 
weariness  battling  with  energy,  and  pride  of  will 
that  brooked  no  permanent  failure,  and  knew  no 
despondency, — ^ten  years  of  perpetual  mental  and 
moral  warfare  had  passed  since  Edward  Ravenel 
last  stood  within  his  early  home.  Unutterable  sad- 
ness was  on  his  face  in  his  brief  glance  around  that 
familiar  room ;  in  itself  it  was  unaltered,  but  the 
loving  ones  were  lost  that  had  there  made  his  child- 
hood's sunshine.  Ever  in  his  long  and  monoto- 
nous exertions  in  a  far  ofiT  land,  the  mere  work  for 
wealth  so  sonl  profaning,  one  thought  had  been  bis 
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fiolace,  ooe  hope  bis  encouragement,  that  thought 
and  hope  the  re-possession  of  his  lost  inheritance. 
He  stood  alone  in  life,  no  ties  of  kindred  blessed 
bim,  but  ail  the  past  had  ever  given  him  of  happi- 
ness was  associated  with  his  home.  He  was  no 
aenlioientalist;  premature  experience  had  destroyed 
any  romantic  tendency  he  might  have  originally 
felt;  but  his  father's  counsels,  his  mother's  indul- 
gent tenderness  hallowed  every  thing  there,  to  a 
heart  that,  io  all  its  wanderings,  had  found  little 
else  to  love. 

He  had  known  the  purchaser  of  the  Hall  but 
slightly,  for  there  was  nothing  about  him  to  attract 
youth,  and  his  very  name  sounded  harshly  to  him 
in  whose  place  he  stood.     Since  his  return  to  his 
oative  country,  Ravenel  had  cultivated  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Mr.  Manton  from  motives  apart  from  the 
igreeability  of  intercourse ;  it  had  been  many  a 
hag  day  since  he  had  acted  from  impulse  in  such 
matters.     He  had  amassed  in  his  toilsome  years 
abroad  far  more  than  sufficient  to  repurchase  bis 
estate,  and  knowing  how  little  time  its  owner  spent 
there,  be  concluded  no  peculiar  estimation  was  given 
to  it.    He  was  aware,  too,  that  without  being  ava- 
ricious, Mr.  Manton  felt  great  reverence  for  wealth, 
and  attached  to  it  that  importance  usually  imparted 
to  it  by  those  who  have  passed  life  in  acquiring  it, 
sad  owe  to  it  all  their  consequence.     Ravenel,  on 
the  contrary,  cared  little  for  acquisition, — bis  ezer- 
tioDs  bad  been  directed  to  one  solitary  end.     He 
bad  dwelt  upon  the  idea  of  being  again  master  of 
that  place,  until  the  scheme  had  grown  into  a  passion 
with  bim,  a  purpose  not  lightly  to  be  thwarted.    He 
bid  much  of  that  pride  of  family,  at  variance  with 
onr  social  and  political  professions,  yet,  neverthe- 
less, within  proper  limits,  a  lofty  and  generous 
thing.  It  is  no  false  pride,  and  no  idle  privilege,  to 
look  backward  on  a  long  line  of  kindred,  ennobled, 
not  by  the  artificial  greatness  of  star  and  title,  but 
those  of  the  spotless  honor,  the  unsullied  name,  men 
who  redeemed  their  country  with  their  blood  and 
gloried  io  the  martyrdom,  women  worthy  to  be  of 
tuch  the  wives  and  mothers,  all  patient  and  holy- 
bearted,  and  faithful  followers  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  sorrowful  one  who  trod  the  earth  in  trial  and 
looks  on  it  now  io  love.     They  are  unwise  who 
woold  scoff*  at  such  feelings,  for  every  thrilling  re- 
membrance of  the  past  is  a  powerful  incentive  to 
retain  unprofaned  the  reputation  bequeathed,  and 
I, for  ooe,  reverence  the  pride  that  thus  immortally 
spiritualizes  virtue,  and  sacredly  preserves  the 
memory  of  the  good. 

Edward  Raveners  was  a  character  naturally  ad- 
mirable but  its  resources  had  been  misapplied,  and 
the  energies  which,  if  rightly  directed,  would  have 
made  bim  great,  had  only  been  wasted  to  render 
him  wretched.  Long  dwelling  upon  his  losses,  and 
perpetual  contrasting  of  his  lonely  and  laborious 
career  with  the  fair  promises  of  ease  and  luxury 
be  considered  his  birthright,  bad  tinged  and  embit- 


tered all  his  thoughts,  and  having  no  creed  to  teach 
humility,  no  faith  to  bring  resignation,  his  reffep- 
tions  had  darkened  into  scepticism,  into  a  haughty 
defiance  of  the  world  which  had  used  him  so  hardly, 
and  a  reckless,  scornful  doubting  of  all  things.  The 
freshness  of  his  youth  had  been  lavished,  the  vigor 
of  his  early  manhood  fettered,  to  win  back  what 
had  been  his  own,  and  he  had  come  now  to  the 
scenes  of  his  childish  pleasures,  a  wiser,  but  not  a 
better  roan.  Many  an  old  hope  now  withered, 
many  a  tie  now  broken,  rushed  to  his  heart  as  he 
stood  in  that  well-remembered  room,  a  stranger- 
guest,  and  he  felt  in  the  sudden  gushing  of  softer 
thoughts,  as  if  he  could  have  wept  then  the  tears  of 
his  boyhood  again.  But  Ravenel  had  much  of  the 
false  pride  of  concealment,  much  of  that  Spartan 
endurance  which  hides  every  pang,  and  he  would 
have  died  sooner  than  have  permitted  what  he  was 
experiencing  to  have  been  seen  by  that  group. 
How  we  wrong  ourselves  and  others  by  such  de- 
ception !  If  we  had  but  moral  daring,  and  the  mental 
trust  which  ought  to  link  human  hearts  in  brother- 
hood, we  should  be  spared  many  doubts,  and  find 
many  sources  of  comfort.  There  is  more  sympa- 
thy abroad  on  the  earth  than  we,  in  our  shrinking 
sensitiveness,  are  willing  to  believe,  and  we  meet  it 
not,  because  we  bury,  in  the  silence  of  our  own 
souls,  the  emotions  that  do  our  nature  honor,  and 
which,  if  avowed,  would  win  us  love  and  reverence. 

Could  the  members  of  that  little  party  have  read 
the  pent  up  feelings  warring  in  the  stranger^s  bosom, 
their  iiearts  would  have  gone  forth  to  greet  and 
solace  him  in  cordial  kindness  for  one  solitary  and 
sorrowful.  Rut  it  was  not  thus  to  be,  and  the  arri- 
val of  the  unexpected  guest,  only  marred  thei^ 
social  quietude,  and  contributed  little  to  the  pleasant- 
ness of  the  circle. 

He  was,  at  first,  engrossed  and  silent,  for  years 
were  rolling  back  from  his  life,  and  the  past  was 
busy  with  his  reveries,  but,  at  length,  conscious  of 
the  seeming  ungraciousness  of  his  preocupation,  he 
endeavored  to  reassume  his  usual  manner  of  tran- 
quil ease,  and  to  exert  those  powers  of  interesting 
he  possessed  in  a  rare  degree.  He  was  a  thorough 
man  of  the  world,  familiar  with  the  convention- 
alities of  society,  and  giAed  with  that  unfaltering 
self-possession  which  is  never  thrown  off  its  guard, 
and  gives  the  mastery  in  conversation.  But  now, 
for  the  first  time  since  his  manhood,  his  faculty  of 
self-control  failed  him,  and  words  would  not  come 
at  his  bidding.  He  felt  provoked  with  himself  that 
it  was  so,  but  he  should  rather  have  been  thankful 
that  so  much  of  purer  character  still  lingered  about 
a  being  long  world-profaned.  It  is  often  thus ;  na- 
ture, in  many  a  time-worn  heart,  lies  crushed  but 
not  subdued,  and  evil  influences  fall  Around  likp 
dust  and  ashes,  and  the  lava  of  burning  thoughts 
hardens  above,  but  still  beneath  are  impulses  that 
sanctify  and  motives  that  redeem. 

The  evening  passed  away  somewhat  wearily  ^ 
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all,  afld  Julia  was  not  a  little  aarprised  the  next 
morning,  at  the  flow  of  brilliant  conversation,  and 
the  hoard  of  entertaining  trifles,  with  which  the 
apparently  reserved  visitor  delighted  their  social 
circle.  He  possessed  the  talent  of  remennbering 
and  bringing  forward,  at  the  right  moment,  the 
slight  events  in  experience  which  impart  to  gen- 
eral discourse  a  particular  and  personal  application, 
while  a  certain  serene  composure,  the  acquired  re- 
pose of  an  intellect  that  had  tested  itself,  lent  dig- 
nity and  character  to  his  simplest  words.  He  was, 
in  all  respects,  a  persuasive  and  fascinating  com- 
panion, and  it  was  difficult  to  resist  the  influence  of 
the  opinions  he  eloquently  and  convincingly  sup- 
ported. The  young  beauty  beside  him  listened  in 
silence,  but  she  felt  that  a  new  world  of  mental 
wealth  had  opened  before  her,  of  which  he  held  the 
magical  interpretation.  Herself,  poetical,  impas- 
sioned and  enthusiastic,  reared  almost  in  solitude, 
and  living  amid  her  dreams,  she  was  exactly  the 
one  to  be  attracted  by  gifts  so  different  from  any 
her  experience  had  hitherto  revealed.  She  heard 
his  graphic  descriptions  of  far-off  lands,  his  bril- 
liant sketches  of  character,  his  glowing  delinea- 
tions of  the  beauties  he  had  seen.  He  spoke  of 
pilgrimages  to  romance-hallowed  shrines,  and  with 
all  his  vivid  words  blended  a  vague  tone  of  sad- 
ness— the  irrepressible  shadow  of  an  untold  sorrow, 
well  calculated  to  arrest  attention  and  elicit  sym- 
pathy. Was  it  strange  that  the  suddenly  awakened 
mind  of  his  enchanted  listener  received  an  impres- 
sion never  to  pass  from  it,  and  that  her  heart,  until 
now  slumbering  in  unconsciousness,  was  aroused  by 
the  touch  of  a  master  spirit,  and  yielded  to  a  power, 
only  too  fatally  enduring  ? 

After  an  hour  or  two  of  pleasant  conversation, 
Mr.  Manton  requested  his  guest  to  accompany  him 
in  a  ride,  and  Ravenel  gladly  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  such  a  teie-d-tete^  to  bring 
forward  his  favorite  project.  With  a  good  taste, 
scarcely  to  have  been  anticipated,  Mr.  Manton  had 
altered  nothing  in  his  acquired  property.  All  was 
the  same  that  it  had  seemed  in  the  bright  days  long 
ago,  and  Ravenel  could  scarcely  believe  that  years 
had  elapsed  since  he  trod  those  paths  before.  The 
tiny  wild  flowers  were  like  familiar  friends,  the 
green  leaves  were  bursting  forth  in  their  infant 
beauty  and  trembling  in  the  sunshine,  and  the  breath 
of  the  violets  came  up  like  incense.  Ah !  it  is 
only  humanity  that  changeth,  only  the  fresh  love- 
liness of  hope  and  impulse  that  waneth ;  Nature  is 
ever  the  same  kind  friend,  fulfilling  her  material 
promises,  long  after  those  of  heart  and  mind  are 
broken.  Ravenel  loved  the  very  dust  beneath  him, 
it  was  holy  ground  to  him.  There  are  dispositions 
that  cling  with  strange  tenacity  to  local  attach- 
ments, and  it  is  a  pure,  although  it  may  be  an  unre- 
paying  infatuation.  I  can  comprehend  the  devotion 
of  those  whose  homes  lie  amid  the  grandeur  and 
•ublimity  of  the  earth,  for  I  too  have  experieocM 


the  yearning  for  the  voice  of  the  sea,  and  pined  to 
behold  once  more  the  glory  of  the  mountains,  bot 
in  the  tranquil  loveliness  of  country  scenery  I  feel 
little  interest.  My  keenest  sympathies  are  with 
the  answering  world  of  human  action,  with  the  per- 
petual strife  between  thought  and  emotion,  and  the 
admiration  called  forth  by  the  material  beauty, 
ever  passing  away,  is  but  a  momentary  impulse; 
my  visions  are  with  the  inner  world  of  storm  aod 
cloud,  whose  influences  are  for  immortality. 

It  was  an  unexpected  pleasure  to  Ravenel  to  find 
his  home  unprofaned  by  the  touch  of  change ;  aod 
as  they  slowly  rode  along,  he  spoke  of  his  fondly 
cherished  wish  to  regain  the  place,  of  the  years  he 
had  spent  laboriously,  solely  with  that  view,  of  the 
painful  circumstances  under  which  it  had  been  sold, 
and  after  a  brief  but  graphic  recounting  of  bis  sac- 
rifices and  wishes,  he  concluded  by  offering  to  re- 
purchase the  estate  at  a  price  some  thousands  be- 
yond what  Mr.  Manton  had  given.  But  Ravenel, 
for  once  in  his  life,  had  mistaken  the  man  vFith 
whom  he  dealt ;  he  was  not  aware  that  Mr.  Man- 
ton  entertained  a  peculiar  pride  in  the  possession  of 
the  Hall ;  it  was  a  sort  of  triumph  to  bim,  to  staod, 
through  the  power  of  his  self- acquired  wealth,  the 
master  of  a  place  whose  improvement  had  been  the 
care  of  successive  generations.  There  was  satis- 
faction to  him  in  the  thought ;  it  was  a  pleasant 
proof  of  his  favorite  theory — the  omnipotence  of 
riches.  He  was  essentially  a  selfish  man,  and  he 
would  not  have  relinquished  his  most  petty  gratifi- 
cation, to  ensure  the  happiness  of  all  another's  life. 
There  was  nothing  of  the  enthusiast  about  him,  and 
he  listened  quietly  to  the  fervor  with  which  his  com- 
panion spoke,  somewhat  surprised  that  a  man  so 
well  informed,  and  so  wealthy,  should  have  retained 
so  much  ardor.  Truly  there  are  minds  of  the 
world,  worldly,  to  whom  all  feeling  seems  folly! 
When  Ravenel  paused  for  a  reply,  it  was  given 
courteously  but  positively. 

Mr.  Manton  said  he  was  not  willing  for  any  pe- 
cuniary consideration  to  part  with  the  Hall ;  there 
were  circumstances  just  now  which  rendered  it 
particularly  desirable  to  him  to  have  a  permanent 
home  for  his  daughters,  and,  indeed,  with  this  vieie, 
he  bad  put  it  beyond  his  power  to  sell  the  place,  for 
he  had  already  bestowed  it  upon  his  eldest  daugh- 
ter. He  would  be  candid  with  his  friend — and  a 
sneer  curled  Raveners  lip  at  the  title, — he  would  be 
quite  candid  with  him,  and  inform  him,  that  owing 
to  certain  personal  plans  of  his,  which  might  pos- 
sibly interfere  with  his  children's  prospects,  he  bad 
considered  it  best  to  make  a  legal  disposition  of  bis 
property.  It  was  always  unpleasant,  as  his  friend 
must  be  aware,  to  have  family  differences  on  that 
score,  he  had  therefore  allotted  to  each  daughter 
her  portion  of  his  property,  and  the  Hall  had  fallen 
to  Julia's  share. 

Ravenel  listened  with  ill-concealed  impatience  to 
this  long  and  pompoas  tirade ;  it  conveyed  adisap- 
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pointment  he  had  never  anticipated,  but  he  was  far 
too  haughty  to  allow  the  common-place  man  beside 
him  for  one  instant  to  suspect  the  pang  his  words 
inflicted.  He  could  but  submit  to  a  fiat  from  which 
there  was  no  appeal,  though  the  whole  tone  and 
iB%oner  of  the  refusal  fretted  him  almost  beyond 
endurance.  But  he  repressed  every  evidence  of 
his  bitter  regret,  and  Mr.  Manton  continued  to  talk 
of  himself— a  topic  inexhaustible.  But  suddenly  a 
new  expedient  dawned  on  Ravenel,  there  was  still 
one  means  \e(i  of  accomplishing  his  hope,  and  he 
mentally  vowed  its  fulfilment.  Why  should  he  not 
win  the  hand  that  would  make  him  master  there 
again !  He  was  not  vain,  but  his  past  success  in 
gaining  woroan^s  favor  had  left  him  little  to  fear  in 
that  respect  from  the  future.  He  was  not  one  to 
waver  in  his  resolution,  and  after  a  rapid  glance  at 
other  days,  he  had  determined  on  his  course.  Did 
he  remember  that  course  most  lead  over  shattered 
hopes,  and  broken  vows,  and  work  a  life-long  sor- 
row to  one  who  loved  him  ?  Could  the  father  have 
read  the  contending  thoughts  of  that  wayward  and 
unbending  spirit,  he  would  gladly  have  granted  its 
wish,  without  leaving  it  to  be  accomplished  at  the 
fearful  price  of  his  daughter's  saddened  life  and 
broken  heart ! 


Jane  Tatloe  Worthinotok. 


Cincinnati, 


SONG. 


B7  B.  B.   H. 


0  ask  me  not  to  sing  to-night, 
Bid  not  my  soul  be  gay ; 

The  joy  that  beams  in  Beauty^s  light, 

Becomes  its  magic  sway : 
But  Memory  in  her  golden  book, 

In  pictures  kindly  true, 
Brings  back  to  me  the  years  that  took 

Hope^s  fairest  rainbow  hue. 

1  hear  again  the  silver  tone 
Of  childhood^s  happy  hours ; 

Those  lightsome  days,  that  brightly  shooe 
On  sunny  scenes  and  flowers  : 

And  all  the  dim  rememberM  things, 
Hid  by  the  lapse  of  years. 

Come  flitting  by  on  angel  wings, 
And  stir  my  heart  to  tears. 

The  hand,  that  oft  has  c1asp*d  my  own  ; 

The  eye,  in  beauty  lit ; 
The  voice,  that  like  a  spirit  tone. 

So  sweetly  kindled  it ; 


The  smile,  that  lit  the  words  before ; 

The  heart,  in  friendship  true, 
I  seek  in  vain,  ihey  come  no  more,— 

Fond  hopes — fond  friends — adieu ! 


Then  ask  me  not  to  sing  to-night, 
Joy  brightens  beauty's  brow  ; 

Soul  leaps  to  soul — and  hearts  are  light- 
But  ask,  O  ask  not  now  ! 

For  ah  !  I  know  the  spirit-spell. 
That  like  a  golden  band. 

Would  draw  me  where  my  kindred  dwell. 
Up  to  the  better  land ! 


THREE  SCENES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  A  COUNTESSi 
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One  of  those  sultry,  oppressive  days,  that  are 
sometimes  felt  at  Rome,  even  in  the  early  pail  of 
October,  a  remnant  of  the  unhealthy  season  that 
has  past,  was  drawing  to  a  close ;  the  Sirocco,  with^ 
its  hot,  enervating  breath,  had  blown  fiercely  since 
the  morning,  bnt  now  a  cool,  delicious  breeze  from 
the  North  waAed  refreshment  to  the  unstrung 
frame,  and  brought  out  thronging  crowds  of  life 
into  the  hitherto  deserted  streets.  The  lazy  laz- 
zaroni,  stretched  on  the  pavement,  or  the  marble 
steps  of  some  old  palace,  languidly  raised  them- 
selves, and  recalled  to  the  wants  of  life,  beset  the 
passing  traveller  with  eager  importunities,  or  ate 
with  apparent  enjoyment  their  scanty  portion  of 
macaroni ;  while  the  white-haired  beggar,  stealing 
from  his  unknown  haunt,  took  his  accustomed  place 
in  some  public  way,  and  with  outstretched  hand 
and  earnest  pleading,  besought  charity  in  the  name 
of  the  blessed  Virgin.  Proud,  glorious  Rome! 
f  how  many  associations  cluster  around  thee !  No 
eye  can  gaze  with  indifference  on  thy  decaying 
greatness ;  the  home  of  genius ;  the  seat  of  a  migh- 
ty power,  that  has  held  the  world  in  its  grasp; 
painting  and  sculpture  have  lavished  on  thee  their 
choicest  inspirations ;  music  has  lent  its  aid  to  stir 
the  deepest  fountains  of  the  heart ;  thy  temples 
and  palaces  raise  themselves  proudly  towards  hea- 
ven, types  of  the  mighty  minds  that  have  called 
thee  home ;  and  the  souls  of  the  great  and  good 
still  seem  to  hover  over  and  to  hallow  thee  !  The 
sunset  glow  filled  every  street  and  square  with  a 
magic,  golden  light ;  the  fresh  breeze,  loaded  with 
fragrance,  sent  the  blood  through  the  veins  with  a 
joyous  flow,  brought  strength  to  the  tired  limbs, 
and  the  flush  of  health  even  to  the  cheek  of  the 
poor  invalid,  who  stole  out,  leaning  on  some  friendly 
arm,  to  enjoy  it.  The  Corso  was  thronged  with 
the  gay  and  happy.    Hundreds,  in  holy-day  cos- 
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tome,  stood  in  pictoresque  groups  beneath  the  trees, 
or  wandered  up  and  down  enjoying  the  brilliant 
scene  ;  and  other  hoodreds,  the  beautiful  and  high- 
born, in  their  splendid  equipages,  drawn  by  spirited 
horses,  that  by  their  arching  necks  and  flashing 
eyes  seemed  conscious  of  their  burthens,  added  to 
the  beauty  of  the  charming  scene.  But  our  story 
has  to  do  with  the  occupants  of  one  only  of  those 
numerous  carriages.  A  gentleman,  with  a  pale« 
thoughtful  face,  and  subdued,  melancholy,  though 
benevolent  expression,  occupied  one  seat,  and  by 
his  side  sat  a  lady  in  the  prime  of  life,  beautiful, 
but  not  with  the  beauty  that  most  frequently  wins 
hearts.  Her  face  was  haughty,  and  her  curling, 
slightly  scornful  lip  spoke  of  pride  of  birth  and 
station  ;  sometimes  she  gazed  with  a  listless  look 
on  the  beauty  around  her,  and  then  her  eye  fell  on 
a  youth,  the  sole  other  occupant  of  the  carriage  ; 
in  that  glance  the  true  woman  was  seen,  all  the 
full,  deep  tide  of  a  mother's  love  beamed  in  her 
eyes  at  those  moments,  speaking  of  a  warm,  true 
heart  beneath  the  cold  exterior  of  forms  and  cere- 
monies. Some  sixteen  years  had  passed  over  the 
boy's  head,  and  he  was  one  of  whom  a  mother 
might  well  be  proud ;  all  the  lady's  beauty  was  in 
his  face,  but  the  expression  was,  like  his  father's, 
mild  and  benevolent ;  the  fair  brow,  the  large,  dark, 
thoughtful  eyes,  speaking  of  a  spirit  that  despised 
all  meanness,  that  rose  above  the  trammels  and 
shackles  of  the  society  around  him.  He  was  the 
first  to  break  the  silence  that  had  for  some  time 
rested  on  the  party. 

'*  Mother,"  he  said,  ^  we  leave  Rome  to-morrow, 
aod  I  should  like  to  hear  the  vesper  service  once 
more  in  St.  Peter's  before  we  go ;  let  us  hasten 
there,  for  the  hour  is  already  striking  ao4  we  shall 
be  late." 

The  lady  smiled,  and  making  a  motion  of  assent, 
the  carriage  turned  quickly  from  the  brilliant  drive 
and  proceeded  rapidly  to  the  entrance  of  that  vast, 
wonderful  church.  With  what  a  solemn  grandeur 
the  gray  twilight  invested  it !  The  party  entered 
the  beautiful  square,  and  paused  for  a  moment  in 
the  magnifieent  colonnade;  an  Egyptian  obelisk  rose 
before  them,  bringing  to  the  mind  thoughts  of  long 
past  ages ;  the  waters  of  the  fountains  fell  with  a 
musical  soaod,  sweet  and  soothing,  back  to  their 
marble  basins ;  and  it  was  with  minds  subdued  and 
quieted  by  the  honr  and  the  scene  that  the  party 
at  length  entered  the  church  itself.  Just  within 
the  portico  their  steps  were  arrested  by  the  sweet, 
musical  strains  of  a  voice,  now  clear  and  full,  now 
low  and  plaintive,  they  fell  upon  the  ear  like  the 
echo  of  an  angel  chorus,  but  the  sadness,  the  mel- 
ancholy that  at  times  wailed  thrillingly  through 
them,  spoke  only  too  plainly  of  earth  and  its  shad- 
ows. The  whole  party  paused  and  looked  eagerly 
through  the  gathering  twilight  for  the  meaning  of 
those  sweet  tones.  At  the  base  of  one  of  thepil- 
larsi  almost  lost  in  shadow,  recjioed  the  figure  of  a 


little  girl,  unconscious  apparently  of  the  presence 
of  any  one,  and  pouring  out  her  whole  soul  in  mel- 
ody, like  some  language  learned  in  a  brighter 
sphere,  and  faintly  remembered  amid  the  cload  and 
darkness  of  the  present.  The  haughty  Countess 
turned  away,  muttering,  **  It  is  only  some  beggar»" 
and  supposing  that  her  son  followed,  passed  into 
the  church.  But  the  boy  stood  spell  bound  ;  that 
song,  striving  to  be  joyous,  but  speaking  only  the 
more  truly  of  snfiferingf  touched  a  cord  in  his  heart, 
that  vibrated  with  the  readiest  sympathy.  He  ap- 
proached the  pillar,  purse  in  band,  to  offer  relief; 
but  the  motion  was  arrested  as  he  gazed  upon  the 
figure  that  rose  suddenly  to  sight  at  the  sound  of 
his  footsteps.  A  beautiful  child  stood  before  him, 
some  ten  years  old,  her  clothing  poor  and  meagre, 
speaking  of  poverty  and  want,  yet  clean,  and  worn 
with  a  natural  grace,  that  took  nothing  from  the 
beauty  of  the  countenance ;  her  bright,  dark  hair 
fell  in  wavy  curls  over  the  snowy  shoulder,  half 
revealed ;  the  complexion  was  dark,  but  oh,  how 
beautiful !  the  rose  just  blushing  on  the  cheek ;  the 
mouth  seemed  made  for  the  sweet  voice  within ; 
but  most  remarkable  of  all  were  the  eyes,  large, 
darkf  but  with  none  of  the  dancing  joyoosness  of 
childhood  in  them,  their  light  seemed  quenched 
and  their  expression  told  Qf  sorrowful  thought  and 
painful  reverie,  that  one  so  young  rarely  feels ; 
grief  bad  matured  the  soul  more  than  many  years, 
and  through  its  peculiar  feature  it  revealed  itself, 
adding  a  new  charm  to  those  of  childhood,  that 
were  perfected  in  every  other.  An  instinctive 
delicacy  told  the  sympathizing  boy  that  gold  alone 
would  not  remove  the  bitterness  from  that  young 
heart,  and  taking  her  hand  gently  in  his  own,  he 
said, 

"  Yon  have  many  sorrows,  let  me  share,  that  I 
may  lighten  them."  It  was  not  the  words  merely 
that  touched  the  child's  heart,  but  the  manner,  so 
full  of  kindness  and  love ;  she  raised  her  eyes, 
swimming  in  tears,  to  his,  and  in  a  broken  voice 
said, 

**  Oh,  how  I  thank  yon,  no  one  ever  speaks  to 
me  so  now  but  my  mother;  they  took  her  from  me 
long,  long  weeks  ago,  but  when  I  sleep  she  comes, 
and  whispers  words  of  love  to  roe,  and  when  I 
would  clasp  her,  she  is  gone."  And  then  as  if  her 
heart  was  unlocked  by  the  sympathy  of  one  so 
near  her  own  age,  she  told  him  all ;  how  she,  with 
her  father  and  mother  had  come  to  Rome,  how 
happily  they  had  lived,  how  her  life  seemed  like 
one  long,  bright,  sunny  day,  'till  sickness  came,  se- 
vere and  grievous  sickness,  borne  on  the  sofl  balmj 
air,  that,  loaded  with  flower-breaths,  wooed  one  to 
its  enjoyment ;  how,  day  by  day,  she  had  watched 
them ;  how  at  length  they  had  fallen  quietly  asleep, 
and  then  how  strangers  came  and  took  them  away 
from  her,  and  she  was  all  alone. 

'*  They  told  me  they  were  dead,"  said  the  child, 
"  but  when  I  lie  down  on  my  little  pallet  at  night, 
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my  iDotlier  lays  her  band  on  my  brow  as  she  was 
wont,  and  sings  me  to  sleep  with  a  sweet  lullaby.*' 

The  boy  wept  as  he  listened,  and  spoke  kind, 
soothing  words ;  years  of  close  companionship  could 
not  have  so  endeared  those  two  children  to  each 
other.  Earnestly  and  long  they  talked  together, 
forming  plane  for  the  fiitare,  forgetful  alike  of  time 
and  place.  The  boy  was  at  length  aroused  by  his 
mother's  voice. 

**My  son,"  she  said,  "I  hope  you  have  enjoyed 
the  vesper  service  yon  were  so  anxious  to  hear. 
Let  08  go  now.     You  make  strange  friends." 

The  little  girl  turned  her  mournful  eye  upon  him, 
for  she  felt  this  parting  as  another  sorrow  ;  and  he, 
whispering  her  to  meet  him  on  the  morrow  in  the 
same  place,  sprang  into  the  carriage  and  was  borne 
quickly  away.  The  child  gazed  after  him  a  mo- 
ment, then  sighing  deeply,  turned  with  rapid  steps 
and  was  soon  lost  to  sight  amid  the  gathering  shad- 
ows.  As  they  drove  through  the  darkness  to 
their  splendid  home,  the  boy  eagerly  related  his 
story,  bat  the  haughty  Countess  made  no  reply,  and 
when  he  told  of  his  appointment  and  earnestly  be- 
sought that  the  beautiful  child  might  go  with  them 
to  England,  a  smile  curled  still  more  his  mother^s 
lip,  and  laying  her  hand  on  his  arm  she  said, 

** Impossible,  my  son!  such  things  may  do  in 
Tomance,  bat  in  reality  it  is  far  different ;  there  can 
be  no  sympathy  between  an  English  lord  and  an 
Italian  beggar." 

Though  the  boy  thought  differently  he  was  silent, 
and  locked  his  feelings  only  the  more  closely  in  his 
own  bosom.  At  an  early  hour  the  next  morning, 
a  travelling  carriage,  containing  the  English  fam- 
ily, departed  from  Rome,  carefully  avoiding  the 
direction  of  St.  Peter's ;  a  cloud  seemed  to  have 
fallen  on  the  party,  for  they  were  silent,  and  a  shade 
of  displeasore  rested  on  every  face.  Why  on  that 
day  did  a  little  girl,  with  a  countenance  that  tempt- 
ed many  to  turn  back  with  an  earnest  gaze,  wander 
through  the  obarch  seemingly  waiting  for  some 
one  who  came  not  t  Her  sweet  voice  was  hushed, 
and  often  the  tear-drops  from  her  eyes  glistened 
like  diamonds  on  the  marble  pavement.  At  length 
as  darkness  crept  over  all  things,  driving  before  it 
the  pale  gray  light,  the  child  murmured  to  herself, 
'*  And  has  he  left  me  too  ?  Perhaps  he  will  come 
to  me,  with  my  mother,  in  my  dreams."  And  with 
slow  steps,  often  looking  back  as  rhoogh  hope  still 
lingered,  she  moved  away'  and  was  seen  no  more. 


CHAPTER  ir. 

Lord  Grey  was  at  Naples,  "  fidelissima  Napoli," 
the  bright,  the  beautiful,  the  city  of  the  Syren, 
that  piece  of  Heaven  fallen  to  earth ;  well  may  its 
mhabitants  exclaim :  "  See  Naples  and  die !"  Conld 
aot  all  this  enchantment  call  a  smile  to  the  lip  of 
Lotd  Grey  1  Ah,  no !  He  was  as  melancholy  as  if 


he  was  living  in  a  London  November  fog, — ^the 
courted  and  flattered,  the  admired  and  envied  Lord 
Grey.  Possessed  of  title  and  estates,  handsome 
and  gifted,  with  a  mother  who  doated  on  him,  and 
a  thousand  friends,  still  the  young  lord  was  not 
happy !  In  the  company  of  the  gay  and  joyous, 
he  was  grave  and  thoughtful;  when  beauty  smiled 
upon  him,  a  remembrance  of  something  lost  seem- 
ed to  steal  over  him  and  the  smile  was  not  returned. 
Alone  and  almost  unattended,  he  was  now  travel- 
ling through  the  Southern  cities,  seeking  *'  some- 
thing, be  knew  not  what,  he  could  not  find  !" 
Change  of  place  seemed  the  one  thing  coveted,  but 
change  of  place  brought  no  relief;  at  Paris  or  Na- 
ples, it  was  all  the  same.  *'  Thank  heaven  !"  fie 
exclaimed,  as  he  sauntered  through  one  of  the 
most  retired  streets,  *'  thank  heaven,  I  am  free  at 
last  from  those  troublesome  friends,  for  one  day  at 
least  I  can  be  alone." 

Scarce  were  the  words  spoken  before  some  one 
grasped  his  arm,  with  the  familiarity  of  an  old 
friend,  and,  *'  My  dear  Grey,  this  is  indeed  a  for- 
tunate meeting,"  sounded  in  his  ear.  The  young 
man  turned,  and  recognizing  an  old  school  friend 
in  the  merry  face  before  him,  greeted  him  as  cor- 
dially as  his  mood  would  allow ;  and  then  came  all 
the  news  of  the  day. 

**  The  new  singer,"  exclaimed  his  friend,  "  have 
you  heard  of  the  new  singer ;  the  Syren  is  nothing 
to  her,  she  makes  her  first  appearance  to-night, 
Julia  Pisino,  a  Roman  name,  and  there  is  a  strange 
story  of  her  having  been  taken  from  the  streets  there, 
by  some  one  attracted  by  her  voice,  and  educated  for 
the  stage ;  you  most  go  and  hear  this  wonder.** 

Lord  Grey  answered  listlessly  ;  he  scarce  heard 
what  his  companion  said,  and  half  in  desperation, 
half  in  the  hope  of  ridding  himself  of  his  friend, 
he  promised  to  be  there.  The  evening  came  and 
found  the  young  lord  on  his  way  to  the  principal 
theatre,  not  that  he  expected  to  be  amused,  but  be- 
cause he  might  as  well  be  in  one  place  as  another. 
He  entered,  the  brilliant  lights,  the  crowded  boxes, 
the  flashing  eyes,  were  nothing  to  him ;  seating 
himself  in  a  retired  comer,  he  leaned  his  head  on 
his  hand  and  was  soon  lost  in  thought.  He  forgot 
the  scene  before  him,  he  forgot  the  present  hour. 
Scenes  of  his  boyhood  arose  in  his  mind,  scenes  of 
which  ten  years  had  effaced  not  one  line ;  he  thought 
of  Rome  and  the  dark,  mournful  eyes  he  had  met 
there ;  and  then  came  speculations  on  the  fate  of 
the  child  who  had  so  interested  him.  Suddenly 
the  same  tones,  that  for  ten  years  had  echoed  in 
his  soul,  floated  on  his  ear,  but  sweeter,  richer ; 
now  they  rose  clear  and  high  like  a  gnsh  of  wild, 
bird-like  mnsic,  heard  in  some  pleasant  wood,  now 
low  and  full  they  floated  on  the  air,  stealing  into 
the  very  soul ;  it  was  a  sad  song  too,  and  the  same 
melancholy  strains  that  had  won  him  before,  came 
now  to  his  ear,  and  found  his  heart  not  less  sus- 
ceptible.    He  dared  not  raise  his  head,  lest  the  de- 
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lusion  should  be  dissipatsd,  it  seemed  so  like  a  be- 
witching dream.  So  there  he  eiill  sat,  his  face 
buried  in  his  hands,  drinking  in  every  note  of  that 
delicious  melody.  There  was  a  pause — the  thea- 
tre rang  with  acclamations,  then  all  was  hushed, 
and  again  the  song  went  on.  Excited  and  anxious 
with  hope,  and  yet  with  fear,  the  young  lord  raised 
his  head  and  gaz^d  earnestly  on  the  stage.  How 
beautiful  it  was  !  A  lovely  girl,  just  blooming  into 
womanhood,  was  before  him,  and  yet  it  seemed  the 
child  he  had  met  at  Rome.  The  same  exquisite 
features,  something  even  of  the  sad  expression  lin- 
gered, though  now  it  seemed  to  come  from  thought 
rather  than  from  suffering.  Her  hair  still  fell  grace- 
fully around  her  face,  and  the  simple  white  dress, 
relieved  only  by  a  small  bouquet  of  valley  lillies, 
fittingly  draped  a  figure  so  full  of  purity  and  peace 
Such  a  figure  could  be  the  object  of  no  harsh  word, 
no  unholy  desire;  a  feeling  of  respect  and  sympa- 
thy sprang  up  in  every  heart — even  the  applause 
was  subdued,  lest  it  should  wound  one  so  shrinking 
and  so  gentle.  One  look  was  enough  for  Lord 
Grey.  Who  that  had  seen  him  in  the  whirl  of 
London  fashion,  or  the  still  more  brilliant  scenes 
of  Parisian  gaiety,  cold  and  haughty,  indifferent 
and  scornful,  would  have  recognized  him  now  1  He 
stood  up  in  his  box,  his  fine  face  beaming  with  ex- 
citement, his  dark  eyes  kindling  with  love  and  joy, 
while  a  feeling  of  reproach  lent  a  shade  to  his  ex- 
pression. The  young  singer  gazed  timidly  around 
the  crowded  house  ;  at  length  her  eyes  rested  on 
that  standing  figure.  What  rush  of  recollections 
overpowers  her  1  Why  does  her  cheek  grow  pale, 
the  tones  tremble  and  die  away  upon  her  lips  1 
Can  it  be  that  a  face  but  once  seen,  and  that  amid 
the  gathering  twilight,  can  so  impress  the  heart  1 
The  countenance  of  one  whospeaks  words  of  sym- 
pathy and  love  in  our  hour  of  distress,  is  never  for- 
gotten, though  time  and  change  write  deep  and  last- 
ing traces  upon  it.  Who  shall  say  what  had  shield- 
ed that  young  girl  from  all  the  temptations  that 
surrounded  her,  keeping  her  spirit  pure  and  child- 
like ?  Perhaps  the  remembrance  of  that  twilight 
hour,  the  thought  that  one  noble,  generous  heart 
would  sympathize  with  and  feel  for  her.  And  now 
they  had  met.  It  seemed  but  a  moment  from  their 
recognition  before  the  half  fainting  girl  was  borne 
from  the  stage  by  her  early  friend.  An  hour  after, 
the  beautiful  Julia  was  seated  with  the  young  lord 
in  her  own  graceful  parlor,  much  was  to  be  told  by 
both,  and  long  and  earnest  was  their  conversation  ; 
no  reproaches  clouded  that  happy  hour,  for  the  fair 
girl  knew  her  companion's  noble  soul  too  well  to 
doubt.  She  told  him  her  sorrow  at  not  meeting 
him  again,  and  how  soon  after,  a  kind,  mild  old  man, 
attracted  by  her  singing,  had  given  her  a  home  and 
treated  her  like  a  daughter,  and  how  she  was  now 
striving  to  repay  the  debt.  And  then  she  heard 
from  him  of  his  father's  death,  his  own  rank  and 
wealth,  but  not  one  word  of  his  haughty  mother, 


fur  the  young  lord  feared  that  his  happiness  might 
again  be  wrecked.  With  gentle,  persuasive  words, 
he  won  her ;  with  tears  and  blessings  her  kind  old 
teacher  committed  her  to  his  care.  They  were 
married  ; — the  Neapolitans  were  half  wild  with 
disappointment  at  their  loss.  From  the  foot-lighti 
of  a  theatre,  the  beautiful  Julia  Pisino  stepped  to 
the  rank  of  a  Countess ;  and  never  on  one  fairer,  or 
more  worthy,  from  the  possession  of  every  wo- 
manly grace,  was  a  coronet  conferred. 


CHAPTER  III. 

In  a  London  drawing-room,  where  every  thing 
that  wealth  or  taste  could  devise  was  collected,  a 
lady,  still  beautiful,  for  years  had  lef^  but  few  tra- 
ces on  her  face,  her  cheek  resting  on   her  hand, 
sat  lost  in  thought.     The  fire-light  flashed  fitfully 
over  the  rich  furniture,  now  revealing  some  beaali- 
ful  face  smiling  from  the  wall,  now  chasing  tho 
shadows  from  the  corners,  where  they  had  collected, 
as  it  were,  for  comfort  on  that  cold  November  night. 
The  rain  pattered  against  the  windows,  but  as  the 
eye  glanced  towards  them,  it  rested  on  the  rich  ear* 
tains  blushing  faintly  in  the  fire-light,  and  a  feeling 
of  comfort  and  repose  stole  into  the  heart.     Gentle 
thoughts — thoughts  of  the  loved  and  absent  sub- 
dued the  still  haughty  expression  of  the  lady's  face; 
the  8of\  light  of  affection  was  in  her  eye  as  she 
gazed  musingly  into  the  fire,  tracing,  in  its  decay- 
ing brightness,  scenes  of  beauty,  faces  that  smiled 
familiarly  upon  her.     The  time  for  her  son's  relnra 
was  approaching,  and  her  mother's  heart  yearned 
to  speak  the  words  of  greeting.     A  servant  en- 
tered silently  and  presented  a  letter ;  the  lady  held 
it  up  in  the  faint  light  and  a  smile  brightened  her 
face  as  she  recognized  the  beloved  writing.     Lights 
were  brought,  and  with  the  impatience  of  eager 
affection,  she  tore  it  open.     Why  does  the  expres- 
sion of  her  face  change  as  she  reads  ?     The  flush 
of  indignation  burns  in  her  cheek,  and  in  her  eye 
the  light  of  anger  quenches,  alas,  the  light  of  love. 
Her  compressed  lip  curls  with  scorn.     It  was  do 
longer  the  gentle,  loving  woman  who  stood  there, 
but  the  woman  proud  of  rank  and  the  privileges  of 
birth,  and  outraged  at  their  invasion.     With  the 
letter  grasped  in  her  hand,  she  walked  the  room 
with  a  quick,  uncertain  step.     '*  Married !"  she 
muttered,  *'  Married  !  and  to  an  actress,  a  public 
singer — disgraceful  I     The  boy  is  mad  !    He  who 
might  have  chosen  from  the  pride  of  England,  to 
stoop  so  low,  to  be  made  the  dupe  of  a  low-born 
girl.     But  I  will  never  acknowledge,  never  permit 
it.     And  in  an  hour  he  will  be  here  to  greet  his 
mother — to  present  his  wife — his  wife !     He  shall 
see  how  a  mother  can  meet  a  disobedient  son—- 
shall  feel  the  scorn  due  to  one  who  stains  the  honor 
of  a  noble  line."    She  threw  herself  back  on  s 
sofa,  and  bitter  thoughts  sent  shade  after  fibadt 
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across  her  brow.  He,  who  had  been  her  pride  and 
joy,  in  whom,  from  infancy,  every  hope  and  ex- 
pectation had  centred,  had  now  so  craelly  disap- 
pointed her.  But  as  she  thought  of  his  childhood, 
his  loTingf  heart,  hia  goodness  and  beauty,  gentler 
thoughts  arose,  till  almost  unconsciously  her  feel- 
ings of  resentment  were  softened  and  faded  gradu- 
ally away;  she  could  not  lose  him,  her  bright,  her 
only  one.  She  heeded  not  the  passage  «of  time  ; 
saddenly  a  loud  knock  aroused  her ;  hastily  start- 
iogto  her  feet,  she  drew  herself  to  her  full  height 
aod  stood  gazing  at  the  door;  a  confused  sound 
waa  beard  in  the  hall  below,  quick,  well-known 
steps  OD  the  stairs,  and  in  a  moment  her  son  stood 
before  her.  His  face  was  pale  and  anxious,  and 
his  dark  eyes  gazed  at  her  with  a  tender,  mournful 
look,  that  went  to  her  very  heart ;  a  mother^s  love 
rose  up  fresh  and  strong  again  within  her ;  hard 
was  the  straggle  between  offended  pride  and  yearn- 
ing affection,  but  affection  conquered,  as  it  ever 
should  and  will.  She  opened  her  arms  and  clasped 
him  to  her  heart. 

"  Oh,  mother!"  he  murmured,  "  forgive  me,  if 
in  my  own  happiness  I  have  for  a  moment  forgot- 
ten you  ;  let  us  all  be  happy  together." 

She  knew  not  till  that  moment  how  much  she 
loved  him, — his  heart  beat  against  her  own ;  his 
voice  sounded  like  music  to  her  ear;  all  resent- 
ment, all  anger  were  swept  away.  What  coul(^ 
she  not  forgive  to  him,  who  from  infancy  had  been 
to  her  like  life  itself,  when  leaning  on  her  bosom 
he  told  her  all  ?  The  prejudices  of  years  were  in  that 
moment  forgotten ; — pressing  her  lips  to  his  fore- 
head, she  said  in  a  voice  broken  by  sobs,  "  Where, 
my  SOB,  where  is  the  daughter  you  have  brought 
to  me !" 

What  happiness  brightened  Lord  Grey*s  face  at 
those  words ;  he  felt  that  in  them  was  conveyed 
the  fullest  forgiveness  and  the  dark  clouds,  that  he 
feared  would  rest  forever  on  his  happiness,  were 
swept  away  in  an  instant,  and  a  long  vista  of  calm, 
peaceful  enjoyment  spread  out  before  him.  Not 
until  that  moment  had  he  ever  realized  all  the 
strength  and  worth  of  a  mother's  love.  He  quickly 
left  the  room  and  soon  returned  with  his  young 
wife,  the  beautiful  Julia,  leaning  on  his  arm.  His 
mother  turned  her  eyes  upon  her  and  started  with 
sorprise ;  could  the  modest,  gentle,  graceful  being 
before  her  be  the  one  she  had  determined  to  hate  % 
She  laid  her  hand  tenderly  on  the  head  of  the 
shrinking,  tearful  girl,  aod  pressed  her  lips  gently 
on  her  cheek :  "  Thus,"  she  said,  "  let  the  love  be- 
tween as  be  forever  sealed." 

How  happily  the  closing  hours  of  that  night 
glided  on.  At  a  late  hour  they  separated,  aod  every 
heart  was  full  of  peace  and  joy. 

The  news  soon  spread  through  London  that  Lord 
Grey  had  returned  with  a  young  and  beautiful  bride ; 
many  were  the  surmises — great  the  curiosity,  to 
see  the  one  who  had  conquered  a  heart  considered 


hitherto  invulnerable.  When  she  appeared  in  so- 
ciety all  were  in  admiration — every  voice  for  once 
united  in  her  praise.  She  moved  amid  those  bril- 
liant scenes  as  if  born  to  rank  and  fortune ;  every 
motion  was  grace — every  word  won  for  her  the 
hearts  of  those  who  listened.  The  splendor  that 
surrounded  her  made  no  change  in  her  character; 
the  same  meek,  gentle  spirit  reigned  within.  Good 
as  she  was  beautiful,  loving  and  beloved,  brilliant 
indeed  was  her  destiny.  The  morning  was  indeed 
obscured  by  clouds,  but  the  day  was  only  the  more 
bright  and  serene,  and  cloudless  it  glided  on  to 

THE   END. 


TO  THE  "FAR  BLUE  MOUNTAINS." 

Your  spell  is  on  my  fancy  still, 

O !  Mountains,  grand  and  stern. 
Ye  who  have  taught  my  dreaming  heart 

So  many  thoughts  to  learn, 
And  who  are  linked  with  memories  held 

Most  precious  to  me  now. 
That  brighten  like  a  diadem 

'Round  every  rugged  brow. 

Ye  have  indeed  been  "  friends"  to  me, 

Most  faithful  and  most  true, 
I  cannot  tell  the  rapture- tints 

My  spirit  owes  to  you. 
Would  I  could  look  upon  you  now 

And  teach  my  restless  woes, 
The  moral  of  your  silentness, 

The  wisdom  of  repose. 

I  blend  you  with  the  sunny  times 

My  young  experience  knew. 
The  brightest  days  my  life  has  seen 

Were  all  beheld  by  you  : 
And  lovingly  1  strive  to  paint 

Each  bold,  familiar  form, 
In  all  its  wild  variety 

Of  roggedness  and  storm. 

Ye  looked  upon  the  ties  that  lent 

Such  sweet  illusion  then. 
And  when  I  gazed  upon  your  forms, 

Ye  brought  them  back  again. 
An  early  love,  now  passed  away, 

Yet  pleasant  to  recall, 
A  friendship  tried  by  time  and  change. 

Yet  triumphing  through' all — 

And  one,  who  with  her  glorious  eyes 
Looked  fondly  on  your  pride, 

One  who  in  all  her  loveliness 
Amid  your  grandeur  died. 
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Ye  summon  these !  may  I  not  well 
For  your  enchantment  yearn. 

When  ve  can  bid  Life's  early  ties 
And  early  dead  return  ? 


Jane  Tayloe  Worthington. 


Cincinnati. 


HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

or  THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

B.  B.  MiifOR,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir, — The  position  occupied  by  the  Mes- 
senger, as  the  Literary  Organ  of  the  South,  sug- 
gests an  offer  to  its  pages  of  the  enclosed  paper 
bearing  upon  the  Revolutionary  History  of  North 
Carolina.  If  accepted,  it  will  be  the  first  time  that 
it  has  been  published.  Although  the  paper  be  of 
peculiar  interest  to  Carolinians,  yet  its  perusal  may 
give  pleasure  to  all  who  claim  an  inheritance  in 
that  glory  which  marks  the  actions  and  declarations 
of  the  American  Revolution.  It  throws  some  **  in- 
fluence of  light^'  upon  that  political  chaos  about  the 
commencement  of  our  history,  whose  utter  confu- 
sion it  may  well  be  feared,  that  the  present  gene- 
ration does  not  entirely  appreciate,  and  of  whose 
very  existence  many  intelligent  persons  are  igno- 
rant. It  speaks  plainly  of  the  labor  with  which 
the  founders  of  this  Republic  struggled  through  this 
wasteful  deep ;  and  the  simile,  supplied  by  the  great 
English  poet,  is  carried  out  still  farther  in  the  re- 
flection, that  the  oracles  which  seemed  to  diem — 

"  A  universal  hubbub  wild 
Of  stanning  sounds,  and  voices  all  confused, 
Borne  through  the  hollow  dark," 

since  they  hare  traversed  the  great  abyss,  give 
*'  certain  sounds"  of  warning  and  encouragement ; 
a  broad  and  beaten  way  has  been  paved,  upon  which 
_we  may  tread  with  security  and  ease. 

The  paper  before  ub  affords  ample  evidence  that 
very  much  has  been  learned  about  government, 
particularly  representative  government,  during  the 
last  seventy  years ; — that  the  political  principles 
which  we  put  into  daily  practice,  and  which  we 
are  fond  of  calling  axiomatic  and  eternal,  were  de- 
livered to  the  world  within  the  memory  of  some 
old  men  among  us,  with  a  fearful  hope,  if  not  in 
their  right,  at  least  in  their  expedience.  It  is  lit, 
therefore,  that  we  should  be  reminded  that  the 
theories  of  which  we  speak  so  flippantly,  are  the 
worthy  offspring  of  great  intellectual  power  and 


application,  and  that,  however  this  generation  may 
have  annihilated  time  and  distance,  and  boldly  trod- 
den paths  of  investigation  in  the  arts  and  sciences 
to  regions  of  which  its  Fathers  were  trembling 
strangers, — no  royal  road  has  yet  been  discovered 
for  thought,  and,  if  the  creatures  of  the  mind  are 
to  be  resolved  into  their  elements,  and  the  true 
springs  of  human  happiness  to  be  entirety  reveaJed* 
an  ability,  learning  and  good  intention,  and  an  oa- 
wearied  patience  are  to  be  employed  not  inferior  to 
those  which  were  necessary  to  the  great  originals 
who  have  gone  before  us. 

Although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  much 
contemporary  matter  to  engage  our  attention  and 
repay  our  study,  yet  the  truest  and  purest  philoso- 
phy is  ever  to  be  drawn  from  the  annals  of  past 
generations.     However  we  may  be  astonished  at 
the  magnitude  of  events  which  are  happening  in  oar 
own  day,  a  serious  consideration  will  show  that  thej 
are  not  of  capital  importance  in  the  history  of  man. 
We  are  engaged  rather  in  invention  than  discoveiy. 
We  are  carrying  principles,  heretofore  evolved,  into 
their  practical  details— details  though,  which  are 
not  unfrequently  clear  indexes  of  a  glorious  Divin- 
ity striving  within  us.     To  speak  in  metaphor,  we 
either  sow  seed  which  yields  an  annual  return,  or 
are  engaged  in  pruning  the  trees  which  nature  and 
our  fathers  have  planted ;  but  we  plant  no  slips  to 
yield  fruit  and  pleasant   shade   to  oar  posterity. 
The  civilized  world  is  at  present  agitated  by  the 
occurrence  of  two  important  events,  suflSciently 
illustrative  of  the  genius  and  temper  of  our  times. 
A  European  has  succeeded  in  converting  cotton  into 
an  explosive  substance,  which,  in  all  probability, 
will  supplant  gunpowder  in  its  various  uses.     This 
is  an  invention  of  great  practical  value ;  but  in  a 
scientific  point  of  view,  is  only  a  splendid  detail  of 
chemistry,  which  in  its  turn  may  be  traced  to  the 
formulas  of  Lord  Bacon.    A  month  or  two  sineOf 
a  French  mathematician  might  have  been  seen  in 
the  seclusion  of  his  closet,  closely  engaged  in  com- 
bining certain  disjointed  letters  and  cabalistic  signs 
according  to  the  roles  of  his  art.     Having  been 
silently  occupied  thus  for  some  time,  he  at  length 
announces,  as  the  result  of  his  curious  and  appa- 
rently senseless  labors,  that  he  has  discovered,  far 
off  in  space,  another  tributary,  wheeling  its  im- 
mense proportions  around  the  sun.    Its  distance 
from  that  Body  he  states  to  be  so  immense,  that 
light,  travelling  for  five  hours,  at  the  inconceivable 
rate  of  two  hundred  thousand  miles  in  a  second, 
would  still  be  farther  from  the  Planet  than  the 
Earth  is  from  the  Sun.     For  centuries  Astrono- 
mers had  been  engaged  in  scrutinizing  the  heavens 
with  their  glasses  without  discovering  this  star, 
yet  the  certainty  of  his  science  and  the  tested  ac- 
curacy of  his  operations,  left  no  room  for  doubt 
upon  the  mind  of  the  Frenchman.     Another  obser- 
vation directed  to  the  particular  point  which  its 
discoverer  assigned  for  its  position  on  a  given  day 
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▼erifies  his  prediction,  and  renders  it  perhaps  the 
irost  magnificent  trophy  of  the  inteltectoal  power 
of  roan.  Yet  Le  Verrier  is  only  a  skilful  mathe- 
maticianf  nsing  higfhly  finished  instruments  furnish- 
ed to  his  hand,  and  the  discovery  of  his  Planet  adds 
another  laurel  to  the  brows  of  the  inventors  of 
Caleulas  and  the  Telescope.  So  true  it  is.  in  the 
fine  lan^nage  of  Lord  Jeffrey,  "  that  our  Fathers 
have  not  only  visibly  beset  all  the  patent  approaches 
to  glory,  but  swarm  in  ambushed  multitudes  be- 
hind,'' ready,  upon  fit  occasion,  to  make  good  their 
title  to  the  lion's  share  of  whatever  we  might 
otherwise  consider  the  hard  earnings  of  our  own 
skill  and  labor.  It  is  so  also  in  the  world  of  poli- 
tics ;  although  we  are  advancing  very  perceptibly, 
yet  oar  only  safe  progress  is  along  paths  which 
have  been  marked  out  by  others. 

But  enough  has  been  said  by  way  of  preface, 
to  soggest  that  this  generation  *'  should  not  think 
more  highly  of  itself  than  it  ought  to  think,  but 
that  it  should  think  soberly.*'  Let  us  turn  to  con- 
sider a  venerible  relic  of  what,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  Mr.  Whewell,  may  be  termed  the  latest 
**  era  of  induction"  in  political  philosophy. 

The  following  correspondence  is  given  in  expla- 
nation of  the  subject  of  the  paper  and  the  occasion 
«pon  which  it  was  written. 

Yours,  &c.,  S. 

University  of  North  Carolina^     ) 
Tuesday,  May  12lh,  1846.  J 

Hon.  J.  Q.  Adams,  H.  R. 

Sir, — lo  the  appendix  (p.  376,)  to  the  first  vol- 
nae  of  year  father's  printed  letters,  is  to  be  found 
a  notice  of  a  political  essay,  composed  by  him  do- 
xieg  the  spring  of  1776,  in  reply  to  a  resolation  of 
the  North  Carolina  Legislature.  From  the  very 
short  aecoont  there  given,  it  appears  that  the 
Geoeral  Assembly  of  this  State,  having  their  at- 
leotion  called  to  the  construction  of  a  form  of 
Government,  required  their  delegates  in  Congress 
to  apply  to  Mr.  John  Adams  for  advice  in  their 
deliberations.  Mr.  Adams,  referring  to  a  similar 
reqaeat  preferred  by  Mr.  Wythe  of  Virginia,  says 
that  he  is  ignorant  in  what  points  the  two  coroma- 
nications  agree  or  differ,  as  he  kept  no  copy,  and 
sever  afterwards  saw  or  heard  of  that  written  to 
North  Carolina. 

From  the  Journals  of  the  Legislature  for  the 
year  1776,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Burke,  aAerwards 
Governor  of  oor  State,  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  project  a  constitution.  He 
died  io  1783,  and  it  is  almost  certain,  that  from  that 
year  op  to  1845,  his  papers  remained  untouched. 
During  the  past  year  they  were  presented  to  the 
Historical  Society  of  this  University.  They  were 
found  to  be  quite  voluminous,  and  possessed  great 
interest,  no  less  from  the  number  and  dignity  of 
his  correspondence,  than  from  the  very  energetic 
pan  which  be  was  knov^n  to  have  acted  in  the 


great  stniggle  with  which  he  was  contemporary. 
Among  these  papers  was  discovered  one  endorsed 
in  Governor  Burke's  hand-writing — "John  Adams' 
Thoughts  on  Government."  The  body  of  the 
essay  is  very  evidently  in  Mr.  Adams'  autograph, 
and  may,  with  great  certainty,  be  said  to  be  the 
identical  "letter"  to  which  reference  is  made  in 
his  correspondence.  It  consists  of  rather  more 
than  five  closely  written  pages  of  small  foolscap, 
and,  in  consideration  of  its  age,  is  in  an  excellent 
state  of  preservation. 

North  Carolinians  think  that,  without  rendering 
themselves  liable  to  any  probable  charge  of  van- 
ity, they  may  claim  for  their  State  the  merit  of 
having  the  very  best  State  Constitution  that  was 
formed.  Such  as  it  was,  it  remained  unchanged 
for  sixty  years,  and  at  the  time  of  its  amendment, 
(Jan.  1836,)  was  the  only  survivor  of  the  original 
Constitutions  adopted  by  the  thirteen  old  members 
of  the  Confederacy.  A  very  slight  examination 
of  Mr.  Adams'  "  letter"  is  sufficient  to  impress 
any  one  familiar  with  the  details  of  our  State  Con- 
stitution, with  the  fact  that  it  owed  much  of  its 
excellence  to  his  able  suggestions  and  criticisms. 
Nor  will  North  Carolinians,  however  priding  them- 
selves on  the  wisdom  of  its  provisions,  make  this 
admission  with  feelings  at  all  akin  to  mortification. 
Their  patriotism  transcends-  the  limits  of  their 
State,  and  teaches  them  pride  in  the  achievements 
of  all  over  whom  a  common  Constitution  and  Free 
Government  extend  their  protection.  Among  the 
very  foremost  in  the  justness  of  their  claims  upon 
the  gratitude  of  North  Carolina,  are  the  Revolu- 
tionary Services  of  yoor  illustrious  Father ;  and 
it  will  be  esteemed  a  fresh  argument  of  the  per- 
fection of  her  original  Constitution,  that  many  of 
its  most  important  details  were  the  suggestions  of 
the  extraordinary  ability,  the  large  reading  and 
great  experience  of  the  elder  Adams. 

The  Historical  Society,  with  great  pleasure, 
tender  you,  Sir,  a  copy  of  this  important  paper ; 
it  will  await  your  requisition. 

Accompanying  this  letter  is  the  First  Report  of 
this  Society.  At  the  time  it  was  submitted,  one 
box  of  Governor  Burke's  papers  had  not  reached 
the  archives,  having  been  discovered  subsequently. 
This  statement  will  explain  any  apparent  neglect 
in  the  mention  there  made  of  the  collection  of 
papers  presented  by  Miss  Burke. 

The  Historical  Society  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  has  been  in  existence  only  for  two 
years;  as  yet  its  only  members  are  resident  at 
this  place.  If  agreeable  to  you,  Sir,  it  will  afford 
the  Society  great  pleasure  to  enrol  your  honored 
name  upon  its  records,  as  its  first  Honorary  Mei%- 
ber. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

With  the  highest  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Cbablks  Phillips,  Sec.  Hist.  Soc. 
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Charles  Phillips,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  His- 
torical Society  of  the  University  of  North  Car' 
oliTMy  Chapel  Hill, 

Washivgton,  23rd  May,  1846. 

Sir^ — I  tender  you  my  warmest,  grateful  acknow- 
ledgnientB  fur  your  favor  of  the  12th  inst.  with  its 
enclosures — the  first  Report  of  the  Society,  4th 
June,  1845,  and  the  Circular  L«*tter  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  5th  Sept.,  1845. 

I  accept,  with  equally  grateful  sentiments,  the 
offer  of  a  copy  of  my  father's  manuscript,  pre- 
pared at  the  request  of  the  Delegates  from  North 
Caiolina  in  the  Continental  Congress,  by  direction 
of  their  General  Assembly.  If  transmitted  by 
the  mail,  it  will  reach  me  at  this  place.  The  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Wythe  was  published,  I  believe,  in  a 
Philadelphia  paper  soon  after  it  was  written.  The 
original  paper,  now  in  your  possession,  is,  I  have 
no  doubt,  the  only  copy  extant  of  the  communica- 
tion to  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina. 

To  the  natural  feelings  of  filial  reverence  and 
afifectioD,  nothing  could  be  more  gratifying  than 
your  suggestion,  that  perhaps  some  of  the  pecu- 
liar features  of  the  first  republican  constitution  of 
North  Carolina,  under  which  the  people  of  that 
State  lived  and  prospered  threescore  years  with- 
out a  change,  nmy  be  traced,  in  part,  to  certain 
principles  contaitied  in  this  communication.  The 
early  part  taken  by  my  father,  from  the  time  of  the 
Stamp-Act,  in  the  controversy  between  the  Colo- 
nies and  the  Government  beyond  the  sea,  had  led 
him,  far  in  advance  of  most  of  his  countrymen,  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  separation  of  the  Colonies 
from  the  step-mother  was  not  only  inevitable  but 
indispensable — that  it  could  be  cfi^ectually  achieved 
only  by  their  union  ;  and  that  on  casting  off  their 
allegiance  to  the  British  Crown,  the  first  and  most 
urgent  want  of  the  self- emancipated  Colonies 
would  be  a  confederation  of  separate  States  for 
political  and  commercial  intercourse  with  the  rest 
of  mankind,  and  Constitutions  of  Government 
formed  by  the  people  of  such  separate  Slates  for 
themselves.  On  the  6th  of  May,  1776,  he  moved, 
in  Committee  of  the  whole  Congress,  a  Resolution 
recommending  to  respective  Assemblies  and  Con- 
ventions of  the  United  Colonies,  where  no  gov- 
ernment sufficient  to  the  exigencies  of  their  affairs 
had  before  been  established,  to  adopt  such  govern- 
ment as  should,  in  the  opinions  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  best  conduce  to  the  happiness 
and  safety  of  their  constituents,  in  particular,  and 
America  in  general.  This  Resolution  was  on  the 
10th  of  May  adopted  by  Congress ;  and  a  Commit- 
tee of  three  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  preamble 
to  it.  That  Committee  reported  on  the  13th,  and 
on  the  15th  of  May  the  Preamble  and  Resolutions 
were  adopted  by  Congress,  and  ordered  to  be  pub- 
lished.   Tbe99  transactions  preceded  by  about  one 


month  the  **  Certain  Resolutions  respecting  indt' 
pendence"  moved  on  the  7th  of  June,  1776,  by 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  and  seconded  by  my  father, 
which  resulted  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
of  the  4th  of  July. 

That  instrument  has  seldom  been  considered  in 
any  other  light  than  as  a  manifesto  in  justification 
of  the  Colonies  for  their  severance  from  the  Go?- 
ernment  of  their  country,  and  their  assumption  of 
the  rights,  obligations  and  attributes  of  an  inde- 
pendent nation.  Such  was  its  primary  and  avowed 
purpose.  But  the  causes  of  the  separation  were 
liie  violation  by  the  Sovereign,  supported  by  the 
organized  force  of  the  nation,  of  the  natural  rights 
and  constitutional  liberties  of  another  portion  of 
the  same  people.  The  issue  between  the  parties 
was  one  simple  abstract  principle  of  conflict  be- 
tween ri^rht  and  power.  The  Declaration,  there- 
fore, commences  by  a  statement  of  elementary  prin- 
ciples held  by  the  representatives -of  the  Colonies 
as  self-evident  truths.  It  enumerates  the  viola^ 
tions  of  those  principles  by  George  the  Third,  sap- 
ported  by  the  Parliament  and  People  of  Great 
Britain,  and  proclaims,  with  an  appe&l  to  God,  the 
resulting  duty  and  necessity  of  the  separation  for- 
ever of  the  Colonies  from  the  British  nation,  and 
their  own  separate  existence  as  a  confederated  in- 
dependent nation. 

The  Declaration  recognizes  the  duty^M  well  as 
the  right,  of  a  Nation's  abrogating  its  established 
form  of  Government  to  institute  another  for  the 
protection  of  the  rights  of  person  and  property. 
But  the  Revolution  of  American  Independence  was 
not  merely  the  breaking  op  of  one  nation  into  two, 
but  a  metamorphosis  from  a  cluster  of  subordinate 
appendages  to  a  monarchy,  into  a  chaplet  of  inde- 
pendent confederated  republics.  The  Resolutions 
and  Preamble  of  the  15th  of  May,  were  the  signal- 
bell  for  the  re-edification  of  the  social  fabric,  which 
by  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  to  crnm- 
ble  into  ruin.  The  task  of  rebuilding  was  by  com- 
mon and  unanimous  consent  assigned  to  the  sepa- 
rate States,  and  there  can  be  no  more  interesting 
study  to  the  cultivated  minds  of  the  present,  or  it 
may  better  become  me  to  say  the  future  generation, 
than  the  progressive  labors  of  our  fathers  in  or- 
ganizing upon  the  principles  proclaimed  in  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  the  complicated  struc- 
ture of  ouj^-National  and  State  Governments.  To 
the  promotion  of  this  study,  the  institution  of  a  His- 
torical Society  in  every  State  of  the  Union  cannot 
but  nsefViDy  contribute,  and  I  shall  esteem  it  anoong 
the  most  precious  honors  of  my  life  to  be  numbered 
among  the  honorary  members  of  the  Society  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

I  am,  with  great  respect.  Sir,  your  very 

humble  and  obed*t  serv*t, 

John  Quinct  Adams. 
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•JOHN  ADAMS-THOUGHTS  ON  GOVERNMENT.' F^'^'"*'  ^^^^  ""^^  *  ^P^"^  "^^^  preserved  at  all 

amon^  the  People. 


Dear  Sir. 

The  Subject  on  which  yoa  were  pleased  to  re- 
qaest  my  Sentiments,  is  of  infinite  Importance  to 
Madkind.  Politicks  is  the  Science  of  human  Hap- 
piness— and  the  Felicity  of  Societies  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  Constitutions  of  Government  under 
vhich  they  live. 

The  famous  Couplet  of  a  very  great  Poet, 

••  For  Forms  of  Government  let  Fools  contest 
That's  best  administered  is  best'* 

Shews  him  to  have  been  less  attentive  to  the  po- 
litical and  civil  Part  of  History,  than  the  poetical. 
He  roust  have  read  and  studied  for  fanciful  Images, 
not  Social  Institutions,  because  the  Rectitude  of 
Administration  depends  upon  the  Forms;  Some 
Species  of  Government  being  always  well  admin- 
iaiered,  others  never. 

If  you  caa  determine  what  Form  of  Government 
will  produce  the  greatest  Quantity  of  human  Hap- 
piaess,  yoa  will  at  once  decide  which  is  the  best, 
this  being  the  only  Criterion ;  if  you  determine  what 
(he  Dignity  of  haman  Nature,  and  the  Happiness 
of  Mankind  consists  in.  you  will  decide  what  it  is 
that  produces  the  greatest  Quantity  of  Happiness. 
Divines,  Moralists,  Philosophers,  and  Men  of  Pleas- 
ore  alt  agree  that  it  consists  in  Virtue.  If  there  is 
a  Formof  Government,  therefore,  whose  Principle 
or  Foundation  is  Virtue,  will  not  all  those  Kinds  of 
Men  acknowledge  it  to  be  better  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  general  Happiness,  than  another,  the 
Principle  of  which  is  Fear,  or  even  Honour. 

1  hold  the  Principle  of  Honour,  Saered — but  am 
oot  ashamed  to  confess  myself  so  much  of  a  Gre- 
oian,  or  Roman  if  not  of  a  Christian,  as  to  think 
the  Principle  of  Virtue  of  higher  Rank  in  the  Scale 
of  moral  Excellence  than  Honour ;  indeed  Honour  is 
bai  a  Part,  a  very  small  Part  of  Virtue.  As  to 
Fear  it  is  so  base  and  brutal  a  Passion,  that  it  dont 
deserve  the  name  oi  a  Principle,  and  I  think  that 
no  Gentleman  of  this  Age  and  Country  will  think 
it  a  Foondation  of  Government  proper  for  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  Spirit  of  the  People,  among  whom  I  had 
my  Birth  and  Education,  which  you  know  very 
well  was  always  republican,  although  they  never 
enjoyed  a  Constitution  of  Government  conformable 
to  that  Spirit,  as  the  whole  of  the  Executive  with 
an  enormous  Prerogative,  as  well  as  two  Branches 
of  their  Legislature,  and  the  whole  of  their  jodi- 


In  my  early  youth,  the  works  of  Sidney,  Har- 
rington, Locke,  Milton,  Nedham,  Neville,  Burnett 
Hoadley,  were  put  into  my  Hands ;  and  the  mis- 
erable situation  of  our  Country  for  fifteen  years 
past,  has  frequently  reminded  me  of  their  Princi- 
ples and  Reasonings.  They  have  convinced  roe 
that  there  is  no  good  Government  but  what  is  Re- 
publican. The  British  Constitution  itself  is  Re- 
publican, for  I  know  of  no  better  Definition  of  a 
Republic  than  this,  that  it  is  an  Empire  of  Laws 
and  not  of  men  :  and  therefore,  as  T  look  upon  Re- 
publics to  be  the  best  of  Governments,  so  I  think 
that  particular  Form  of  Government,  or  in  other 
words,  that  particular  Arrangement  and  Combina- 
tion of  the  Powers  of  Society  which  is  best  calca- 
lated  to  secure  an  exact  and  impartial  Execution 
of  the  Laws,  is  the  best  Republic. 

Of  Republics  there  is  an  infinite  Variety,  be- 
cause the  Arrangements  of  the  Powers  of  Society 
are  capable  of  innumerable  Diversifications. 

Now,  Sir,  as  good  Government,  is  an  Empire  of 
Laws,  the  first  Question  is,  how  shall  yoar  Laws 
be  made  ? 

In  a  Society,  or  Community  consisting  of  any 
considerable  Number  of  People,  inhabiting  any  con- 
siderable Extent  of  Territory,  it  is  impossible  that 
the  whole  Body  should  assemble  for  the  Purpose  of 
making  Laws.  They  would  be  too  nnmerous. 
They  could  not  afford  the  Expence.  The  first  Step 
to  be  taken  then  is  to  depute  Power  from  the  many 
to  a  few  of  the  roost  wise  and  virtuous.  But  by 
what  Rules  shall  you  choose  your  Representatives  ? 
Agree  upon  the  Number  of  Persons  who  shall  have 
the  Benefit  of  choosing  one,  or  agree  upon  a  Dis- 
trict of  Ground  the  Inhabitants  of  which  shall  have 
that  Privilege,  or  agree  upon  the  Quantity  of  Prop- 
erty which  shall  be  intituled  to  one.  The  princi- 
pal Difficulty  lies  and  the  greatest  Care  should  be 
taken  in  constituting  this  Representative  Assembly. 
It  should  be,  in  Miniature,  an  exact  Portrait  of  the 
People  at  large.  It  should  think,  feel,  reason,  and 
act  like  them. 

That  it  may  be  the  Interest  of  this  Assembly  to 
do  equal  Right,  and  Strict  Justice  upon  all  occa- 
sions, it  roost  be  an  equal  Representation  of  the 
People,  or,  in  other  words,  equal  Interests  among 
the  People  should  have  equal  Interests  in  the  Rep- 
resentative Body.  No  Art  should  be  spared  to 
effect  this,  and  to  prevent  unfair,  partial,  and  cor- 
rupt Elections:  but  such  Regulations  are  better 
made  in  Times  of  greater  Tranquility  than  the  pres- 
cial  Powers,  were   always  in  the  Hands  of  the.ent,  and  thus  will  grow  of  themselves  naturally 


Crown.  It  was  wholly  owing  to  the  Constitution 
of  their  Towns,  which  were  small  Districts  incor- 
porated by  an  early  Law,  and  vested  with  Powers 


when  all  the  Powers  of  Society  and  Government 
come  to  be  in  the  Hands  of  the  People's  Friends. 
At  present  it  will  be  wisest  and  safest  to  go  in  old 


lo  assemble  frequently,  deliberate,  debate  and  act  established  Methods  to  which  the  People  are  recon- 

epon  many  Affairs,  together  with  the  Establish-  ciled  by  Habit. 

ment  of  Grammar  Schools  in  every  one  of  those      Having  obtained  a  Representation  of  the  People 
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in  one  Asaeoibly,  the  Question  arises,  whether  it  is 
wisest  to  leave  all  the  Powers  of  Lej^islation  in  this 
Single  Body,  or  to  make  your  Legislature  more 
complex?  I  think  that  a  People  cannot  be  long 
happy  or  free,  whose  Laws  are  made  only  by  one 
Assembly :  my  reasons  for  this  Opinion  are  these, 
r.  A  Single  Assembly  is  liable  to  all  the  Frail- 
ties, Vices  and  Follies  of  an  Individual. — Subject 
to  fits  of  Humour,  Caprice,  Passion,  Prejudice, 
hasty  Results  and  absurd  Judgments,  which  ought 
to  be  corrected  by  some  controuling  Power. 

2.  A  Single  Assembly  is  apt  to  be  avaricious, 
and  in  time,  would  not  scruple  to  exempt  itself  from 
Burthens  which  it  would  lay  without  Feeling  upon 
its  Constituents. 

3.  A  single  Assembly  is  apt  to  grow  ambitious, 
and  vote  itself  perpetual.  Witness  the  Case  of 
Holland,  whose  Assembly  first  voted  that  they 
should  hold  their  seats  seven  Years,  then,  for  Life, 
and  after  some  time,  they  had  the  Modesty  to  de- 
termine, that  when  a  Vacancy  happened  by  Death 
or  otherwise,  they  themselves  would  fill  it  up,  with- 
out applying  to  the  Constituents  of  the  deceased 
Member. 

4.  An  Assembly  cannot  exercise  the  executive 
Power,  for  want  of  the  essential  Properties — Se- 
cresy  and  Dispatch :  now,  if  an  executive  Power  is 
constituted  distinct  from  the  Legislative  and  the 
Legislative  consists  of  only  one  Assembly,  there 
will  naturally  grow  a  Coldness, — an  Opposition — 
and  at  length  a  downright  civil  War  between  the 
Legislative  and  Executive. 

5.  Because  a  Representative  Assembly  is  still 
less  qualified  to  exercise  the  judicial  Power,  being 
too  numerous,  and  generally  too  little  skilTd  in  those 
voluminous  Collections  of  Laws  which  are  neces- 
sary to  be  thoroughly  understood,  and  most  care- 
fully observed  in  order  to  obtain  a  uniform,  steady 
and  impartial  Administration  of  Justice,  therefore  I 
lay  it  down  as  a  maxim  that  the  judicial  Power 
should  be  distinct  both  from  the  Legislative  and 
Executive.  Now  if  you  have  your  Legislative  in 
one  Assembly,  and  Executive  in  another,  and  the 
judicial  Power  leans  to  either,  it  will  naturally  join 
with  that  and  overballance,  overbear,  and  overturn 
the  other. 

The  Legislature  therefore  should  consist  of  more 
than  one  Assembly.  Ijct  the  Representative  Body 
then  elect  by  Ballot  from  among  themselves  or  their 
Constituents  a  distinct  Assembly  to  consist  of  the 
most  experienced  accomplished  and  virtuous  Men, 
which  for  the  Sake  of  Perspicuity  we  will  call  a 
Council.  It  may  consist  of  any  Number  you 
please — say  Twenty  or  Thirty. 

When  these  two  Bodies  are  thus  constituted  an 
Inquiry  will  arise,  is  the  Legislature  com  pleat  ?  I 
think  not.  There  should  be  a  third  Branch,  which 
for  the  sake  of  preserving  old  Style  and  Titles  you 
may  call  a  Governor,  whom  I  would  invest  with  a 
Negative  upon  the  other  Branches  of  the  Legisla- 


ture, and  also  with  the  whole  Executive  Power, 
after  divesting  it  of  most  of  those  Badges  of  Domi- 
nation caird  Prerogatives.  I  know  that  giving  the 
Executive  Power  a  Negative  upon  the  Legislative, 
is  liable  to  Objections,  but  it  seems  to  be  attended 
with  more  Advantages  than  Dangers,  especially  if 
you  make  this  Officer  elective  annually,  and  more 
especially  if  you  establish  a  Rotation  by  which  no 
Man  shall  be  Governor  for  more  than  three  years, 
annually  elective ;  he  most  be  allowed  a  free  and 
independent  Exercise  of  his  Judgment  hecanse  he 
will  have  so  much  Regard  for  the  People,  the  Rep- 
resentatives and  Council  that  he  would  seldom  exer- 
cise this  Right,  except  in  Cases  the  public  Utility 
of  which  would  be  conspicuoas,  and  some  each 
Cases  would  happen.  However,  if  you  like  it  bet- 
ter, give  him  only  a  casting  vote  in  Council. 

In  the  present  State  of  America,  when  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  We  are  pat  out  of  the  Royal 
Protection,  and  it  is  become  necessary  to  assume 
Governments  for  immediate  Security,  the  Governor 
should  be  chosen  by  joint  Ballot  of  both  Houses. 
In  the  same  Manner  a  Lieut.  Governor,  Secretary, 
Treasurer,  Commissary,  and  Attorney  General 
may  be  chosen. 

The  Governor,  by  and  with  and  not  without  the 
Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Council,  should  nomi- 
nate and  appoint  all  Judges,  Justices,  and  ail  other 
Offices  civil  and  military,  who  should  have  Com- 
missions signed  by  the  Governor  and  under  the  Seal 
of  the  Colony. — if  you  choose  to  have  a  Govern- 
ment more  popular  still  you  may  let  all  Officers  be 
chosen  by  one  House,  concurred  by  the  other  and 
consented  to  by  the  Governor.  Sheriffs  should  be 
chosen  by  the  Freeholders  of  the  Counties. 

Indeed  the  whole  of  this  Plan  is  calculated  for 
present  Emergency.  The  Legislature  thus  con- 
stituted will  have  power  to  make  any  alterations 
from  Time  to  Time  to  supply  Defects  which  Ex- 
perience may  point  out.  It  may  indeed  give  the 
Elections  of  the  whole  Government  annually  to  the 
People  at  large  as  in  Connecticutt. 

The  Stability  of  Government  in  all  its  Branches, 
the  Morals  of  the  People  and  every  Blessing  of 
Society  depend  so  much  upon  a  true  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  Laws,  and  an  impartial  Administration 
of  Justice  that  the  Judges  should  always  be  Men 
of  Learning  and  Experience  in  the  Laws,  exem- 
plary Morals,  great  Patience,  Calmness,  Coolness, 
and  Attention.  They  should  not  have  their  Minds 
distracted  with  complicated  jarring  Interests  or  be 
subservient  to  any  Man  or  Body  of  Men,  or  more 
complaisant  to  one  than  another.  To  this  End  they 
should  hold  Estates  for  Life  in  their  Offices,  and 
their  Salaries  should  be  fixed  by  Law.  By  holding 
Estates  for  Life,  I  mean  their  Commissions  should 
be  during  good  Behaviour. 

Such  a  Constitution  as  this  naturally  and  neces- 
sarily introduces  universal  Knowledge  among  the 
People,  and  inspires  them  with  a  conscious  Dig- 
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Dity^becomiog  FreemeD ;  good  Humour,  good  Man. 
ners  and  good  Morals.  Virtue,  Honour,  and  Civil- 
ily  become  fashionable.  Thai  Elevation  of  Senti- 
ment which  is  mechanically  introduced  by  such  a 
Government,  makes  the  common  People  bold,  brave 
and  enterprizing.  That  Ambition  which  is  inspire^! 
by  it  into  every  Rank  and  Order  of  Men,  makes 
them  industrious,  sober  and  frugal.  In  such  a  Gov- 
ernment yon  will  find  some  Elegance  perhaps,  but 
mora  Solidity — Some  Politeness,  but  more  Ci- 
Tilitj — Some  Pleasure  but  more  Business. 

If  yoQ  compare  a  Country  where  such  a  Gov- 
ernment prevails  with  the  Regions  of  Domination 
whether  monarchical  or  Aristocraiical,  yoa  will 
think  yourself  in  Arcadia  or  Elisium. 

But  must  not  all  Commissions  run  in  the  Name 
of  the  King?  No.  Let  them  run  thus — "The 
Colony  of  North  Carolina  to  A.  B.  Greeting,"  and 
b«  tested  by  the  Governor. 

Must  not  all  Writs  run  in  the  Name  of  the  King  \ 
No.  Let  them  run  thus  *'  The  Colony  of  North 
Carolina  to  the  Sheriff  of  &c — ^yoa  are  hereby  com- 
manded &c*'  and  let  them  be  tested  by  the  Chief 
Justice. 

Most  not  all  Indictments  conclude  "  Contra  Pa- 
cem  Domini  Regis'M  No.  Let  them  conclude 
**  against  the  Peace  of  the  Colony  of  North  Caro- 
lina  and  the  Dignity  of  the  Same,"  or  **  Majisty 
of  the  Same"  if  you  will. 

We  have  beard  much,  my  dear  Sir,  of  a  Conti- 
aental  Constitution — for  my  own  Part  I  see  no  oc- 
easion  for  any  but  a  Congress. — Let  every  Colony 
please  itself  without  Controol  in  its  own  Constitu- 
tion. Let  a  fair  and  equitable  Representation  of 
everj  Colony  appear  in  Congress,  and  let  the  Au- 
thority of  tliat  great  Council  be  sacredly  confined 
to  three  eases.  War,  Trade,  and  Disputes  between 
Colony  and  Colony. 

If  the  thirteen  Colonies  were  all  possessed  of 
svch  Forms  of  Government,  and  a  Confederation 
for  the  above  Purposes  was  agreed  on  in  Congress 
and  ratified  by  the  Assemblies,  they  would  be  nn- 
eonqnerable  by  all  Europe. 

I  must  rely  on  your  Friendship  not  to  expose  me 
to  Ridicule  or  Censure,  unnecessarily  for  these  im- 
perfect Hints. 

NoTK.—The  pecaliar  spelliDg  aod  use  of  cnpital  letters 
in  Mr.  Adams*s  xnannscript  has  been  observed  as  far  as  was 
possible. 

IC7  We  have  made  some  inqntries  ofgenllemen  who  were 
likely  lobe  acquainted  with  such  mailers,  and  yet  have 
been  unable  to  learn  what,  if  any,  attention  was  ever  paid 
in  Virginia  to  the  Paper  prepared  by  the  Elder  Adams,  at 
the  reqaest  of  Chancelior  Wythe,  and  referred  to  above, 
on  p.p.  43  and  44.  George  lUlason  and  Mr.  Jeflferson  were 
the  auihora  of  ihc  first  Constitution  of  Virginia;— Mr.  Jef- 
ferson of  llie  Preamble, — which  is  chiefly  a  repelilion  of 
the  "  Declaralion  of  Independence," — and  George  Mason 
ol  the  enacting  part.  Mr.  Adams*  communication  to  Mr. 
Wythe  was  probably  never  laid  before  the  Committee  which 
framed,  nor  the  Convention  which  adopted  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Virginia.  Can  any  one  fuiuish  us  with  a  copy  of 
H?— {En.  Mass. 
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BT   THE   STRANGER. 


NO.  XIT. 

"YE  MAY  DO  WHAT  HATH  BEEN  DONE.*' 

Faint  not  that  thou  art  deceired 

In  the  aims  and  loves  of  life  : 
All  that^s  great  hath  heen  achieved 

On  the  field  of  earnest  strife. 
Names  there  are  that  shine  resplendent 

In  the  chronicles  of  old, 
Yet  iho*  honored  as  transcendent, 

All  their  glory  is  untold. 
They  thro'  want,  and  pain,  and  sorrow. 

Ever  dared  the  adverse  flood. 
Every  heaven-commissioDed  morrow. 

Bought  with  toil,  the  price  of  blood  ;-^ 
They,  as  ye,  were  oft  times  weary 

Of  the  strife,  the  toil  and  care. 
Bat  when  most  their  path  was  dreary. 

Triumphed  over  dark  despair ! 
From  fair,  peaceful  fields  of  azure, 

HailM  they  an  ascended  star, 
Herald  of  awarded  treastire, 

In  the  golden  land  afar ; 
And  to  one  great  end  subduing 

Passions,  joys,  and  hopes  and  fears, 
With  each  onward  step  renewing, 

High  resolves  of  earlier  years. 
Met  they  with  a  heart  that  quail'd  not. 

Every  obstacle  opposed. 
And  with  manly  strength  that  failM  not, 

'Till  the  strife  in  victory  closed ! 
Then  look  into  thy  mind,  reflecting 

What  'twas  given  to  porsne; 
And  no  airy  schemes  prqi)ecting. 

Keep  thy  destined  goal  in  view. 
What  tho'  many  a  life  deriding. 

Laugh  to  scorn  thy  high  resolve. 
Mountains  from  that  goal  dividing. 

Time  and  toil  shall  all  dissolve. 
'Tis  the  Carthaginian's  glory. 

That  he  dared  where  cowards  qnail'd. 
And  'tis  told  in  ancient  story. 

How  he  struggled,  how  prevailed. 
Where  the  footstep  of  no  mortal. 

Broke  the  ice-congealing  rod, 
Alp-tbron'd  nature's  topmost  portal 

Open'd  he  as  a  kindred  God. 
Ye  no  less  are  God  enlisted 

Warriors  of  a  nobler  band, 
By  an  unseen  host  assisted. 

Succors  from  a  better  land. 
And  will  ye,  lese  faithfi>l  proving^ 
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Traitors  torn  to  every  trast, 
lo  lifers  busy  battle  moving 

SoqIs  that  war  not,  souls  that  rust  1 — 
Will  ye  slumber,  little  heeding 

Effort  worthy  human  life. 
Like  a  craven  quarter  pleading, 

Choosing  slavery  to  strife  ? 
Better  far  fall  early  stricken, 

Struggling  wiih  the  good  and  brave, 
Than  thro*  weary  years  to  sicken 

In  the  shackles  of  a  slave  : — 
Better,  for  reward  and  glory 

Crown  the  good  thro'  every  age, — 
History's  spirit  marks  their  story 

As  a  watch-light  on  her  page. 
And  a  band  of  angels  seeming 

Thro'  the  past,  led  on  by  time, 
Point  they  radiant  and  beaming 

To  a  life  they  made  sublime : 
Saying,  to  each  way-worn  palmer, 

**  Ye  may  do  what  hath  been  done ;" 
Oh  be  faithful,  stronger,  calmer, 

And  Lifers  victory  is  won ! 

Baltimore,  Md. 


"  CURWEN'S  JOURNAL,"  Ac. 

Notice  of  a  Review  of  "  CurwerCs  Journal,'**  4"^., 
comprised  in  several  late  numbers  of  the  Mes- 
senger. 

BT  THE   BDITOR   OF  CURWEN. 

In  availing  ourself  of  the  permission  so  kindly 
granted,  of  replying  through  the  same  channel  to 
the  remarks  published  in  this  influential  periodical, 
it  is  not  our  intention  to  notice  the  personalities 
against  us  so  freely,  and  we  think  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  say,  so  wantonly  indulged  in  by  the  Re- 
viewer. Indeed,  to  tell  the  truth,  it  requires  no 
very  great  stretch  of  benevolence  on  our  part  to 
refrain  from  noticing  these  attacks,  the  only  aim  of 
which,  after  all,  seems  to  be  to  place  us  in  the  same 
category  with  such  men  as  Webster,  Bancroft 
and  Prescott  of  the  present  day,  and  with  Hume 
and  Robertson  of  the  last  century.  And  though, 
doubtless,  the  Reviewer^s  references  to  our  sup- 
posed delinquencies  are  more  frequent,  yet  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  his  remarks  as  to  **  the  misera- 
ble and  engrossing  selfishness*^  of  the  historical 
writings  of  the  illustrious  men  of  New  England, 
and  '*  the  utter  worthlessness^*  of  those  the  still 
more  celebrated  Scotchmen  are  decidedly  more 
pangent  and  venomous. 

Under  such  circumstances  and  in  such  company, 


one  can  well  afTord  to  be  magnanimoos  enough  to 
pass  over  his  personalities  in  silence,  and  we  can 
almost  take  upon  ourself  to  guarantee  a  similar 
immunity  on  the  part  of  the  others  whom  be  has 
assailed.  It  is  only,  therefore,  on  account  of  the 
highly  respectable  character  of  the  **  Literary  Mes- 
senger and  Review,"  that  we  are  desirous  of  proving 
to  its  readers  that  we  have  neither  perverted  the 
facts,  nor,  intentionally,  at  least,  used  soch  lan- 
guage, or  such  modes  of  expression  as  were  calca- 
iatcd  to  misrepresent  the  characters  of  the  actors 
mentioned  in  the  biographies  we  have  recorded ; 
but  that  the  Reviewer's  statements  to  that  effect 
have  their  origin  in  the  unsoundness  of  the  dog- 
mas he  has  propounded  and  the  falseness  of  the 
standards  he  has  erected. 

In  establishing  this  proof,  we  shall  occapy  as 
small  a  space  as  possible,  by  selecting  for  comment 
such  passages  only  of  the  Review  as  can  be  most 
easily  shown  to  be  erroneous,  leaving  the  value  of 
the  rest  to  be  guessed  at  on  a  principle  similar  to 
that  of  the  old  maxim,  ex  uno  disce  omnes. 

In  the  May  number  of  the  Messenger,  in  which 
this  Review  commences,  and  about  the  middle  of 
the  second  column  of  p.  259,  we  find  the  following 
statements : 

"  It  is,  we  believe,  notorious  that,  in  some  in- 
stances, the  stubborn  loyalist  has  presented  himself 
and  obtained  his  pension,  along  with  the  sturdy  whig, 
against  whom  he  arrayed  himself  fbr  combat.  In 
all  probability  the  United  States  and  Slate  Govern- 
ments have  maintained  as  many  of  the  former  class 
as  did  Great  Britain  herself — such  is  the  accesai- 
bleness  of  Congress  in  this  matter,"  &c. 

We  presume  the  Reviewer  here  means  that  Con- 
gress, in  their  anxiety  that  every  one  who  had  per- 
formed services  during  the  revolution,  should  be 
well  rewarded  for  them,  were  so  lax  in  their  inves- 
tigation of  claims,  that  they  granted  many  pensions 
and  paid  away  much  money  to  persons  totally  on- 
deserving,  rather  than  run  any  risk  of  allowing  any 
one  who  really  had  a  just  claim,  to  appeal  to  them 
in  vain.  We  sincerely  believe  that  many  members 
of  every  Congress,  since  our  independence  was 
established,  have  been  impressed  with  such  feel- 
ings ;  but  whether  it  be  that  such  members  never 
happened  to  be  of  the  Committee  on  Claims,  or 
from  some  other  cause,  we  know  not ;  but  the  fact 
certainly  is,  that  the  difflculties  attending  the  sub- 
stantiation of  any  claim  whatever  before  Congress 
are  so  great  and  always  have  been  so  notorious  as 
to  have  become  at  least  all  hut  proverbial.  This 
is  so  much  the  case,  that  had  we  met  with  the  ex- 
tract above  quoted  in  the  pages  of  some  English 
traveller,  such  as  Hall  or  Dickens,  we  could  not  but 
have  deemed  it  a  rude  piece  of  irony  sneeringly  di- 
rected against  the  tardy  justice  of  our  government. 

As  the  statement  of  an  American  Reviewer,  even 
though  he  be  an  anonymous  one,  we  can  only  won- 
der at  the  profundity  of  that  audacity  which  could 
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induce  any  mkri  to  YeriUire  op6n  an  assertion  so 
contrary  to  ihd  every  day  experience  of  us  all.  A 
remarkable  instance  of  these  difficulties  will  be 
found  in  the  memoir'  immddiatfely  preceding  that  of 
••  the  Cunninghams"  in  the  appendix  to  '*  Carwen*s 
Journal,  &c."  Mr.  Lowden  a  grand  nephew  of  the 
subject  of  that  memoir,  (Admiral  J.  Paul  Jones.)  is 
pressing  a  claim  against  Government  in  behalf  of 
the  heirs  for  actual  disbursements,  pay,  rations  and 
prixe  money,  which  accrued  to  that  distinguished 
hero  of  the  Revolution  :  for  the  liquidation  of  \thich 
Congress  still  fails  to  make  an  appropriation ;  and 
sitboogh  we  understand  that  within  the  last  few 
months  a  Committee  of  the  Househas  reported  very 
rtrongly  in  favor  of  it,  we  do  not  believe  that  this 
report  has  as  yet  been  acted  on.  The  fact  of  its 
having  been  made,  however,  shows  very  clearly 
the  opinion  of  the  committee  as  to  the  justice 
of  a  claim,  which  has  been  pending  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  and  the  tedious  prosecution  of 
which,  a  few  years  ago,  brought  another  of  the  heirs 
to  the  tomb.  If  that  is  what  the  Reviewer  calls 
••  the  accessihleness  of  Congress  in  this  matter,''  we 
can  only  say,  that  it  is  a  different  kind  of  accessi- 
Ueness  from  what  will  generally  be  understood  by 
that  somewhat  unusual  and  by  no  means  elegant 
Expression. 

A  little  further  on,  in  the  same  page,  the  Re- 
tiewcr  says : 

"  li  is  a  defect  and  a  vice  in  our  histories,  that 
justice  hasr  been  so  seldom  done  to  the  Loyalists ; 
that  we  have  suffered  the  antipathies,  engendered  by 
the  actual  fury  of  the  conflict,  to  influence  our  judg- 
ment now  that  it  is  over,  and  have  continued  those 
denaneiations,  which  the  recklessness  of  civil  war 
deemed  it  only  a  proper  policy  to  fulminate,  for 
preeeot  objects,  long  after  any  neeesaiiy  remained 
for  the  iodolgence  of  such  a  policy.  The  time  has 
come,  we  believe,  for  the  correction  of  this  fault." 

Here  is  a  full  and  fi-ank  admission,  on  the  part 
of  the  Reviewer,  that  our  histories  have  hitherto 
been,  to  a  certain  extent,  defective  and  vicious  in 
the  respect  of  not  hatting  done  justice  to  the  loy- 
afiats,  and  he  is  also  good  enough  to  say,  he  believes 
the  time  has  come  for  the  correction  of  this  fault. 
Bot  in  the  June  number,  at  page  3^2,  we  are  told  that 
"Mr.  Ward  and  his  correspondents  must  be  taught 
that  it  is  too  late  in  the  day,  (or  too  soon,)  to  at- 
tempt to  disturb  the  written  and  hitherto  unques- 
tioned verdict  of  history  in  regard  to  the  persons 
in  whose  behalf  they  write."  Here  is  the  Review 
of  June  flatly  contradicting  the  Review  of  May. 
The  latter  says,  the  time  has  come  for  the  correc- 
tion of  this  fau't  of  our  history ;  the  former  says 
no !  it  is  either  too  late  or  too  soon.  He  is  not 
particular  as  to  how  the  matter  stands,  but  only  it 
is  not  as  the  other  says  it  is.  Verily  this  is  neither 
the  quip  modest,  nor  the  retort  courteous,  nor  even 
the  countercheck  quarrelsome,  but  simply  the  lie 
direct.     Of  a  truth,  our  June  Reviewer  is  a  rash 
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man  :  living,  as  he  does,  in  the  region  where,  as  he 
well  knows,  and  as  he  says  we  "  ought  to  know,  as 
well  as  any  body  else,"  this  is  **  an  offence  which 
was  and  still  is  provocation  for  a  *  MoW.*  ^  We 
would  not  stand  in  his  shoes  for  a  trifle,  rinlese^,  in- 
deed, our  May  friend,  and  he  should  turn  out  to  be 
alter  et  idem — the  same,  yet  diffhrent. 

At  page  261,  we  find  it  stated  that  *'  the  loyalists' 
of  1775  were  not  batiished  for  their'  opinions,"  that 
*'  the  mouvement  party  called  for  nothing  so  absurd 
as  implicit  belief  in  themselves."  •*  They  called 
only  for  quiescence.  '  Stand  aloof,  remain  harm- 
less, if  you  can  not  go  with  us,*  Vvas  the  spirit  in 
which  they  addressed  themselves  to  the  loyalists. 
Put  these  latter  were  quite  too  loyal  for  such 
a  course.  They  formed  themselves  into  secret 
comniittees, — they  grew  active  in  counter  move- 
ments,— kept  up  a  constant  intercourse  with  the 
loyal  ofiicers,  and  in  various  ways  gave  sufficient 
proof  that  they  would  hold  no  terms  with  rebel- 
lion. They  conveyed  direct  intelligence  to  the 
English  officials,  and  abused  the  trust  reposed  in 
their  promised  or  assutned  quiescence,  to  obtain  this 
intelligence." 

In  September,  1778,  the  Council  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the   State  of  Massachusetts' 
passed  a  bill  of  attainder  against  upwards  of  thi'ee' 
hundred  of  the  inhabitants  of  thatState.     Of  these' 
upwards  of  two-thirds  had  left  the  country  in  the 
spring  of  1775,  to  avoid  taking  any  part  in  the  civil 
commotions  which  they  saw  were  about  to  com- 
mence. This  may  have  been  wrong  on  their  part,  but' 
surely  they  cannot  be  accused  of  having  **  abused 
the  trust  reposed  in  their  promised  or  assumed  qui' 
escence^'  to  carry  on  a  treacherous  correspondence 
with  the  English  officials.     And  as  to  the  "  quies^ 
cence^^  which  the  Reviewer  says  was  all  the  mouve- 
ment party  called  for,  surely  it  was  **  quiescence'* 
enough  to  expatriate  themselves,  and  to  leave  the 
field  entirely  to  those  whose  opinions  differed  from' 
their  own. 

Pages  321,  3^2  and  323  are  filled  with  person- 
alities, to  the  tone  of  which  we  would  refer,  as  show- 
ing that  the  Reviewer  has  not  the  slightest  con- 
ception of  the  characteristic  difference  between  a 
biography  and  a  general  history  ;  between  a  pri- 
vate journal  and  an  historical  disquisition.  His 
previous  notice,  at  page  258,  of  Col.  Simcne^s  Jour- 
nal is  in  itself  a  sufficient  evidence  of  his  igno- 
rance in  this  respect ;  and  when  he  is  attempting 
to  turn  into  ridicule  Simcoe's  destruction  of  the 
fleet  of  boats  at  Middlebrook,  he  is  manifestly  quite 
unable  to  imagine  that  such  an  exploit  could  be, 
by  possibility,  of  the  least  importance.  Generals 
Washington  and  La  Fayette  were  of  a  very  different 
opinion,  and  General  Lee,  in  his  *'  Memoirs  of  the 
War,*'  says,  "  This  enterprise  was  considered  by 
both  armies  among  the  handsomest  exploits  of  the 
war."  In  a  military  matter,  we  should  prefer  ta- 
king the  opinion  of  these  military  men;  but  pet** 
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baps  the  Reviewer  is  also  a  military  roan,  io  which 
case  we  must  beg  his  pardon  for  not  having  called 
him  a  General  Reviewer.     Be  that  as  it  may,  we 
contend,  that  the  business  of  the  biographer   is 
merely  to  trace  the  events  of  an  individual's  life, 
and  to  account  for  his  actions,  not  upon  general 
principles,  but  as  explained  by  his  personal  idiosyn- 
crasies and  the  peculiar  circumsiances  of  family, 
fortune,  &c.,  in  which  he  may  have  been  placed. 
The  writers  of  Biographies,  Journals,  Traditional 
Narratives,  &c.,  are  merely  the  witnesses  giving 
evidence  on  the  subject  of  history.     They  all  tell, 
and  are  entitled  to  tell,  their  own  stories  in  their 
own  way.     That  in  their  accounts  of  the  same 
transactions  they  should  be  often  at  variance  with 
one  another  is  not  only  natural,  but  a  proof  of  their 
honesty  and  sincerity  and  the  absence  of  all  col- 
lusion.    It  is  the  part  of  the  historian,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  examine  and  sift  all  this  evidence,  and, 
like  a  skilful  judge  summing  up,  to  lay  before  the 
public,  who  are  his  jury,  what  may  appear  to  him 
to  be  a  true  statement  of  facts,  divested  of  the  col- 
orings which  the  peculiar  prejudices  and  passions 
of  the  various  witnesses  may  have  given  them.    He 
has  no  right  to  assume  this  important  office,  until 
he  has  thoroughly  examined  all  the  evidence  on 
both  sides  of  every  question  that  the  utmost  re- 
search has  enabled  him  to  procure.    It  might,  there- 
fore, for  aught  we  know,  be  perfectly  unjustifia- 
ble in  an  Historian  not  to  be  aware  that  there  was 
only  one  Captain  Butler  in  South  Carolina,  and  that 
it  was  not  necessary  to  designate  him  by  the  indeffi- 
nite  article,  as  we  have  done  in  our  memoir  of  the 
Cunninghams,  as  a  Capt.  Butler.     It  might  also  be 
unpardonable  in  him  not  to  know  that  the  partisan. 
Major  Caldwell,  whom  the  Reviewer,  in  his  Irish 
way,  calls  the  ancestor  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  was 
the  uncle,  by  the  mother's  side,  of  that  very  distin- 
guished gentleman.     But  surely  it  will  not  be  con- 
tended, that  the  historian  of  a  single  life  must  search 
the  records  of  a  country  to  find  out  whether  any 
person,  whose  name  he  may  have  occasion  to  men- 
tion, is  actually  a  duly  installed  Captain,  Colonel, 
or  General;  much  less  will  it  be  expected  that  he 
is  to  ferret  out  all  the  connexions  and  the  collateral 
branches  of  his  family.     It  is  sufiicient  that  the 
designation  should  be  clear  enough  not  to  mislead 
the  reader  as  to  the  identity  of  the  person  intended. 
In  page  329  the  Reviewer  says,  *^  our  biogra- 
pher jumbles  several  things  together  which  have 
no  necessary  connection,'*  and  in  proof  of  this  al- 
legation he  instances  the  case  of  Col.  Brown.     He 
cannot  conceive  why  this  gentleman,  because  he 
was  tarred  and  feathered  by  the  patriots  of  Geor- 
gia, should  feel  any  indignation  against  the  same 
party  in  the  neighboring  State  of  South  Carolina. 
To  bear  malice  against  any  one,  even  for  having 
been  tarred  and  feathered  and  roasted  before  a  slow 
fire,  we  do  acknowledge  to  be  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Christian  religion,  whereby  we  are 


taught  that  when  a  man  smites  us  on  one  cheek, 
we  ought  to  turn  to  him  the  other  also.  Such  is  the 
frailty  of  our  fallen  nature,  however,  that  there  are 
few,  if  any,  who  can  act  up  to  these  principles. 
Suppose  even  our  friend,  the  Reviewer,  had  of- 
fended some  large  party  in  these  United  States, 
and  had  undergone  the  process  of  tarring  and  feath- 
ering and  roasting,  in  consequence,  at  the  hands  of 
a.  portion  of  that  party  in  South  Carolina,  we  put 
it  to  himself,  whether  he  would  receive  a  deputa- 
tion if  another  portion  of  that  same  parly  should 
come  to  him,  even  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the 
place  of  his  brutal  bodily  punishment  as  Maine  or 
Vermont,  with  any  thing  like  equanimity  or  modera- 
tion ?  We  would  venture  to  say,  he  would  burst 
on  them  with  such  a  storm  of  indgnalion  and  bit- 
terness, as,  judging  from  the  excessive  irritability 
exhibited  in  this  Review,  would  make  poor  Brown^s 
bitterness  appear  by  comparison  the  extreme  of 
gentleness  and  forbearance. 

Pages  330  and  331  are  occupied  chiefly  with  at- 
tempts to  prove  that  we  have  garbled  Drayton  and 
Tennent^s  accounts  of  the  meetings  with  Fletchall, 
the  Cunninghams  and  Brown.  We  regret  that 
after  having  given  the  Reviewer^s  arguments  our 
very  best  consideration,  we  are  constrained  to  say 
that  we  are  only  corroborated  in  those  very  senti- 
ments that  have  excited  his  displeasure.  We  con- 
tinue to  think  that  it  was  unclerical  in  the  Rever- 
end Mr.  Tennent  to  surprise  any  man  into  an  in- 
discreet promise,  ana  moch  more  so,  to  boast  of  it 
aAerwards  : — we  still  think  that  Brown's  "*  bitter- 
ness and  violence"  ooght  not,  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  have  been  characterized  as  intolerable, 
and  we  must  say  that  Drayton's  assertion,  that  be 
**  almost  lost  his  cauiwn'^  when,  as  the  climax  of 
many  other  provocations,  he  was  told  by  Brown 
that  **  he  did  not  mean  well  to  the  king,  and  that 
his  professions  were  bat  a  cloak,"  seems  still  to 
us  to  be  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  impudence  and  hy- 
pocrisy. And  we  cannot  see  that  the  introductioii 
by  the  Reviewer  of  those  parts  of  Drayton's  and 
Tennenl's  narratives,  which  we  had  omitted  as  not 
of  the  least  importance  to  the  full  meaning  of  the 
passages  quoted,  in  any  degree  affects  the  interpre- 
tation we  had  put  on  them.  But  this  we  leave  to 
the  judgment  of  our  readers. 

But  this  barefaced  method  of  pretending  to  prove 
the  truth  of  his  fictitious  imputations  seems  to  be 
a  favorite  one  with  the  Reviewer.  At  the  end  of 
page  335  he  says,  **  The  desiie  here  shown  to  make 
Cunningham  appear  a  hero,  makes  our  Biographer 
forget  his  own  argument,  which  insists  that  it  was 
the  dread  and  sufiering  of  violence  alone,  that  pat 
and  kepi  him  in  hostility  to  the  patriots.  Origi- 
nally, as  we  have  seen,  he  desired  nothing  better 
than  neutrality." 

Unless  our  readers  have  it  in  their  power  to  ex- 
amine for  themselves  the  memoir  of  the  Cunning- 
hams referred  to,  we  fear  they  will  hardly  believe 
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us  when  we  assure  them,  that  in  the  whole  of  that 
memoir  we  have  never  even  once  insinuated  that 
it  was  the  "  dread''  or  **  snflTering:  of  violence"  that 
pat  or  kept  Cunningham  in  hostiHty  to  "  the  patri- 
ots/' And  moch  less  is  he  ever  said  to  have  de- 
aired  to  remain  neutral.  On  the  contrary,  we  dis- 
tioctly  mentioned,  on  page  623  of  our  volume,  that, 
**  when  the  assembly  in  July,  1775,  passed  a  vote 
in  commendation  of  Massachusetts,  and  also  a  non 
ioiportation  act,  Robert  Cunningham  was  opposed 
to  both,  and  afterwards,  when  the  association  act 
was  passed,  he  openly  expressed  his  disapprobation 
of  it  in  the  strongest  termsJ*^ 

This  shows  a  determination  to  be  independent, 
bot  sorely  do  desire  to  remain  neutral ;  and  it  is 
consequently  in  firm  resistance  to  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  arbitrary  and  tyranical  acts  on  the  part 
of  the  assembly,  that  he  is  first  found  in  direct  hos- 
tility to  **th8  patriots."  Revdation  is,  after  all, 
o«ly  soceessfal  rebellion,  and  we  are  thoroughly 
oonrinced,  that  Robert  Cunningham  oonseienti- 
oasly  believed  that  he  should  best  do  his  duty  to 
his  God  and  to  his  country  by  taking  the  side  he 
did  in  a  quarrel,  with  respect  to  which,  it  would 
have  appeared,  to  a  man  of  bis  temperament,  crimi- 
nal to  have  remained  neutral. 

The  Reviewer  has  evidently  either  wantonly  or 
ignorantly  eonfoand«dDentraKty  with  independence. 
With  a  simitar  perversity  or  eoirfusion  ef  ideas,  he 
wiH  have  it  in  page  391  of  the  Review,  that  we 
compared  the  retreat  of  Patrick  Cunningham  and 
his  small  body  of  nnen  in  the  face  of  ten  times  his 
nnaiber,  with  the  retreat  of  Xienophon  dnd  the  ten 
thousand.  Now  we  never  thought  of  making  soeb 
s  comparison  ourselves,  and  we  cannot  imagine 
any  thing  but  the  hudge-podge  character  of  his  in- 
tellect that  ooold  have  suggested  it  to  the  Reviewer. 

In  page  397,  he  quarrels  with  us  for  having  called 
SimiDS,  (the  author  of  Temassee,  dec.)  a  whig 
BfSTORiAjr.  Here  we  are  willing  to  go  further 
than  the  Reviewer,  and  to  regret  that  we  quoted 
hiro  as  an  histtoian  at  all.  Since  we  unfortunately 
4id  so,  we  have  seen  his  **  Views  and  Reviews^-— 
where  in  pp.  33  and  24  we  find  him  saying,  **The 
truth  is,  the  chief  valae  of  history  consists  in  its 
proper  employment  for  the  purposes  of  art,"  and 
**  Reasomng  of  what  should  have  been  from  what  is 
bdbre  us,  we  gather  the  true  from  the  probable. 
Dates  and  names  which,  with  the  mere  chronolo- 
gists  are  every  thing,  with  us  are  nothing.*'  And 
again,  *'  Hence  it  is  the  artist  only  who  is  the  true 
historian." 

Really  if  this  Mr.  Simms,  whom  we  so  inad- 
vertently introduced,  be  a  favorable  specimen  of 
those  historians  of  the  South  so  much  landed  in  the 
Review;  and  if  we  are  to  conclude,  therefore,  that 
the  opinions  on  the  subject  of  history,  which  we 
have  jost  quoted,  are  endorsed  by  the  Reviewer,  we 
cannot  be  surprised  at  the  eccentricities  we  have 
beca  obliged  lo  neiioei,  n»i  we  OAn  readily  aoder^ 


stand  vkhy  we  differ  so  entirely  on  the  subject  of 
the  Cunninghams  of  South  Carolina.  With  us 
"  names  and  dates"  are  something  in  history,  and 
they  will  continue  to  be  so  until  the  '*  Yemassee" 
and  **  Guy  Rivers"  become  more  authentic  than  the 
"  Conquest  of  Mexico,"  and  until  the  name  of  W. 
Gilmore  Simms,  as  an  historian,  outshines  that  of 
William  Prescott. 

The  Reviewer  next  comes  to  the  Memoir  of 
William  Cunningham,  and  as  it  is  but  lately  that 
these  notices  have  become  known  to  us,  we  have 
not  had  time  sufficient  to  reexamine  our  histories 
and  to  collect  our  proofs,  which  we  expect  to  do, 
however,  in  season  for  the  next  number.  That  we 
shall  be  able  to  substantiate  every  material  fact  in 
question,  we  have  not  a  shadow  of  doubt. 

Our  Reviewer  is  kind  enough  to  say  in  page  514, 
that  he  will  imitate  our  example  and  throw  the  Re- 
view of  this  case  "  into  the  form  also  of  Biogra- 
phy," to  which  we  have  not  the  sli|thtest  objection, 
and  when  placed  side  by  side,  let  the  impartial 
reader  choose  for  himself  the  one  which  seems  most 
lo  bear  the  stamp  of  authenticity — that  which  ad- 
heres most  strictly  to  "  names  and  dates,"  even 
though  it  may  entirely  reject  the  fanciful  and  mere- 
tricious ornaments  of  the  artist,  who,'  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  author  of  the  History  of  South  Caro- 
lina, is  "  the  only  true  historian.''^ 

New  York,  Dec,  15,  1846. 


Richmond,  Nov.  24th^  1846. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Minor. 

In  one  of  our  recent  conversations,  (a  converMtion  that 
was  prolonged  almost  to  the  "small  hours,*^  without  loosing 
its  interest,)  the  sympathies  of  wedded  life  were  adverted 
to.  and  the  enclosed  poem  spoken  of,  in  eonnection  with 
the  subject.  In  looking  over  some  manuscripts  of  by>gone 
yeais,  I  hare  put  my  hand  upon  it,  and  seod  it  td  yotr  with 
the  hope  that  you  will  value  it  as  I  do.  It  has,  1  believe, 
been  published,  but  I  know  not  when  or  where. 

Ir  is  most  true,  that  there  is  a  romance  of  early  trust  and 
love,  which  though  bright  and  beautiful  in  its  morning  hour, 
withers  under  the  "  burden  and  heat  of  the  d«iy."  When 
called  Co  maet.tbe  oares,  perplexities  and  sober  realities  of 
every  day  life,  it  frequently  fades  from  the  green  soil  of  the 
heart,  leairingonly  the  seared  growth  of  ordinary  respect. 
Is  it  not  tUao  trut^  that  there  is  a  sentiment  o^hcly  affection, 
which,  although  springing  from  earth,  is  nourished  by 
Heaven,  which,  from  its  union  to  the  ••  Tree  of  Life,"  will 
live  on  ai.d  flourish  in  perennial  verdure,  even  though  wa- 
tered by  tears  and  cultivated  only  amidst  earthly  cares  and 
sorrows. 

Such,  my  dear  friend,  is  the  spirit  of  the  following  Linei. 

Very  truly  yours, 


li. 
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A  recent  sight,  my  dearest  Anne, 
Engaged  mine  eye  and  heart, 
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Geriru,  or  the  Maid  of  -Charleston, 


[Jaitoari;, 


And  I,  the  scene  and  moral  too 
Would  now  to  thee  impart : 
A  truth  was  never  deemed  the  worse, 
Ezpreaa'd  in  figure  or  in  verse. 

'Twas  in  my  lovely  garden,  where 

I  late  and  early  rove, 
In  lonely  walk,  or  happier  still, 

Indul((ed  with  her  I  love. 
And  where  to  thought  or  talk  resigned, 
A  part  of  Eden  yet  I  find. 

'Twas  there  tvro  plants  of  tender  form 

Upgrowing  I  surveyed ; 
Both  conscious  of  their  weakness  seemed, 

And  seemed  to  ask  for  aid — 
I  ,marked  with  anxious  watch  their  beot 
And  judged  an  union  their  intent. 


And  so  it  proved — for  soon  they  olasp'd, 
And  curling  round  and  round, 

Looked  fearful  lest  they  each  should  lose 
The  helper  each  had  found ; 

£ut,  coupled  soon,  they  firmness  gained. 

And  reached  a  height  not  else  attained. 

Bat  bending  now  as  weightier  grown 
They  feel  their  junction  weak; 

And  something  both  may  rest  upon. 
They  now  together  seek ; 

A  tree  at  hand,  their  wishes  drew, 

And  on  this  prop  they  hung  and  grew. 

But  as  I  stood,  and  while  I  gazed, 
A  voice  mine  ear  addressed; 

"All  nature  is  a  book,  and  he 
Who  reads  is  wise  and  blessed  : 

No  humble  monitor  disdain. 

Nor  let  a  trifle  preach  in  vain. 

^*  If  'twas  not  good  for  man  to  live 

In  Paradise  alone ; 
Two  in  a  deserCs  weary  wilds 

Are  better  far  than  one : 
Mutual  their  wants  and  wishes  too. 
They  help,  conjoined,  each  other  through. 

"Thus  thoa  and  thy  dear  partner  both 

In  pleasant  bands  entwined, 
Not  bound  by  others — but  attached — 

By  sympathy  inclined; 
Aspiring  upward  to  the  skies, 
Should  aid  each  other  as  you  rise. 

"  Nor  think  each  other  help  enough, 
Though  you  the  gift  esteem, 

But  mindfijl  of  the  Tree  of  Life, 
And  still  embracing  Him, 

On  HinK^  your  3ure,  Almighty  Friend, 

Your  bleQd«4.hO|tQ0l«d  ie«r»  Mifpend*" 


Although,  my  Anne,  a  lot  like  ours 

Has  been  indulged  to  few ; 
E'en  we  have  had  wherewith  to  try 

And  prove  the  counsel  true — 
But  as  to  Him  we  turned  and  prayed, 
Our  griefs  and  fears  have  been  allayed. 

And  should  the  scene  in  future  change 
And  heavier  cloudings  lower, 

The  closer  weMl  emt^race  His  aid, 
And  meet  the  trying  hour ; 

And  on  His  grace  and  strength  tely, 

Engaged  to  help  us  Hill  we  die  . 


QERTRU,  OR  THE  MAID  OF  GHARLESTDN. 


A  Poem  in  four  Cantos.  By  a  Citizen  of  Perry 
County ^  Alabama,  Printed  by  C.  Yancey ^  We* 
tumka,  Alabama,     1846. 

Not  many  years  ago,  the  good  peoiple  of  the 
North  were  astonished  at  the  news  of  a  Jiteraiy 
periodical  being  published  in  the  South.  So  long 
had  they  done  all  our  pripung,  aod  supplied  us  with 
periodicals,  that  they  thought  we  were  totally  unablt 
to  ;hQlp  ourselves.  That  we  should  think  of  pob- 
lishing  a  literary  magasii^e,  aeemed  to  then  really^ 
Quixotic  attempt,  and  a  complete  iailuiie  wuat  b^  the 
ioeyitabte  reault.  Theae  eaJoaUuionf  preyed  m- 
gatory  f^nd  untrue.  They  knew  nothing  of  the 
spirit  of  the  South,  that  spirit,  w^ioh,  oooe  enlisted 
in  a  praise-worthy  cause,  knows  naught  save  soe- 
cess.  We  proved  ourselves  posaessed,  not  only  of 
the  talents  and  abilities  necesavy  for  BQob  an  un- 
dertaking, but  also  of  th^it  which  was  4enied  us-^ 
the  care  and  diligence  suited  to  ihe  enterprise. 

But  we  have  not  be^n  conten,t  with  ooe  periiodi- 
cal,  though  this  one  stands  almQSt  unrivalled  by 
aay  in  the  land.  N.ot  long  since,  tjhe  Southera 
Review,  once  ^p  justly  pre-i^miQent,  was  revived ; 
ai\d  from  the  <iutaet  has  maintained  a  standipg  al- 
most unparalleled  in  our  literary  annals.  To  these 
fruits  of  Soorthern  Literary  enterprise,  might  be 
added  others  equally  as  honorablie  :  but  here  is  <ws 
which  is  ao  Ahel-offering  compared  with  them  aU. 
«'  Tell  it  not  io  iGath  ;  puUish  it  not  in  thestr^etsof 
Asoalon,^' — that  in  the  backwoods  of  civilizaUoD, 
where  are  haunts  of  wild  beasts  and  wilder  neDi 
that  a  poem  pf  fovr  eaotos,  full  grp^n,  has  h0en 
Qshered  into  exisit^oce ! !  Who  will  credit  the  talsf 
Let  Ao  ojDie  fi^y  MMuehansen  ha^  risen  Iropi  the 
dead  and  reaspied  his  wentetd  o^copatiop^  ^^ 
speak  atiiange  UiiogSi  but  true.  H/N:e  is  a  poem 
written  hy  w  Alabamisn*  tad  primded^^  Aisr 
hama :— ^ear,  ye  Harper  4^  BroAhers ;  hear,  Carsf 
auff  Hart !    Y^  a^aVy  ;mM«^  in  AWmmJ 
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Well  may  we  boast  the  dawn  of  a  new  era,  well 
be  pToad  of  our  State  and  people.  A  few  years 
ago,  who  would  have  believed  that  the  wild-woods 
of  Alabama  woald  echo  to  the  sound  of  Orpheus^ 
harp,  or  prove  a  dallying  spot  for  the  Muses.  Par- 
nassus has  lost  one  bright  jewel,  and  Perry  county 
will  yet  be  remembered  by  posterity. 

As  two  of  our  sons  had  recently  obtained  snch 
high  success  in  two  different  walks  of  literature,  I 
had  hoped  that  the  next  aspirant  would  be  a  Poet. 
Bat,  heaven  forbid,  we  should  be  content  with  such 
•*  mincing  poetry,''  as  the  "  Citizen  of  Perry"  sends 
forth.  His  •*  Oertru"  can  neither  rival  nor  even 
share  the  fame  of  *'  Capt.  Simon  Soggs,"  or  "  On- 
•low."  But  not  to  arrogate  any  extraordinary  skill 
in  discerning  blemishes,  or  superior  taste  in  die- 
erimination,  we  will  take  a  hasty  sketch  of  the 
poem. 

The  first  Canto  is  emitled  ^*The  Dtoel.'*  Got- 
trn  ie  engaged  to  Hanson,  a  ^ir  and  comely  youth, 

*'  Whose  love  the  fair  Gertni  bad  .WOQ^ 
And  in  return  had  pledged  hc^r  band 
To  him  in  matrimonial  band." 

With  regard  to  the  fine  poetical  effect  of  the  word 
**  matrimonial,"  there  should  be,  it  seems  to  us,  but 
one  opinion.  Hanson  is  the  first  character  intro- 
doeed,  and  lie  oppeais  aoliloqiisskig,  tlie  reaiilt  of 
wliieh  is,  that  iie  determiDea  oa  a  iriait  io  his  dea- 
taeed  Jbride-F*- 

"  He  came— he  joined  his  Jady  fair, 
When  ^o !  he  me.t  another  there  !*' 


He  was  not  in  the  habjt  of  finding  any  one  with 
GertrQ,  and  when  he  sees  a  fine,  handsome  fellow 
paying  his  atteoiiioois,  he  js  "  thunder-struck  and 
amazed.'^  Guy  Manning  is  the  stranger^s  name, 
who,  if  what  the  poet  says  is  true,  was  a  paragon 
of  a  man.  It  was  only  necessary  for  a  lady  to 
eee  bif^,  and  in  spite  of  bar?  (Or  vows,  her  heart 
was  gone.  Hanson  seems  to  have  been  a  jealous 
charl,  an4  was  unwilling  his  'Mady  fair"  should 
receive  i^ttention  from  any  one  save  his  humble 
self.  B^t^  it  also  seems  he  had  good  grounds  of 
jealousy.  Guy  Manning  was  no  ordinary  man. 
From  the  erown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot, 
each  and  ail  f<MUid  grace  in  woman's  eyes.  Nor  did 
bis  gallant  conquests  stop  with  the  fair  girls,  who 
strove  to  catch  this  rich  prize,  but  alas!  alas !  for 
woman^s  inconstancy !  Not  only  does  our  poet,  a 
SOOT  old  bachelor,  perhaps,  place  no  reliance  in  the 
plighted  vow,  bot  even  those  ratified  and  sealed  be- 
fore the  attar,  lose  their  force.  "  Many  a  mar- 
ried lady  said/'  wece  ber  husb^od  dead, 

**  She^d  strive  with  all  a  widow's  grace 
To  make  t^e  stranger  fill  his  place." 

He  gives  th^  old  ipaids  a  broadside,  and,  hear  ye 
ladies  of  a  '*  doubtful  age  I'*  even  makes  yoa  say 
iroa  kav0 


*'  Seen  a  handsome  man  at  last.** 

It  is  perhaps  as  well  to  remark  here,  that  our  poet 
is  a  woman-hater ;  he  has  doubtless  been  slighted 
some  way,  and  will  believe  no  good  can  come  out 
of  Nazareth 

Such  is  the  man  Hanson  finds  beside  the  lovely 
Gertru.     Well  might  he  fear  lest 

**  Such  a  man  might  prove, 

His  rival  in  the  maiden^s  love.** 

Jealousy,  that  demon  which  requires  the  sacrifice 
of  the  best  feelings  of  the  heart,  had  possession  of 
his  mind,  and  under  its  malign  influence 

"  The  maid  was  ohanged ;  it  seemed  to  him 
Her  look  was  more  reserved  and  grim.." 

The  last  epithet  is  singularly  rich  and  expressive. 
Hanson  could  find  but  little  pleasure  or  entertain- 
ment in  such  company,  and  he  leaves  tbem  mad 
and  perplexed.  He  retires  to  his  room  and  tries 
in  vain  to  sleep,  '*  but  sleep  ponred  not  ber  balmy 
dew**  upon  his  eyes.  Restless  he  rolls,  mad  with 
everybody,  and  the  female  sex  in  particular.  Find- 
ing it  impossible  to  sleep,  no  resort  was  lefl  him, 
or  the  poet,  but  to  play  the  lover ; — off  he  goes  and 
**  gazes  at  the  stars,"  and  by  a  moonlight  rainble 
strives 

'*'  To  dissipate  in  midnight  air. 
His  doubts  and  fears  of  lady  fair.*' 

Jealousy  and  sospieion  having  thus  Ibond  a  home 
in  his  breast,  Hanson  refrains  from  visiting  Gertrn, 
and  watches  the  actions  of  Guy  Manning,  the  fa- 
vored suitor, 

"  And  all  he  sees,  and  all  he  hears. 
Serve  to  increase  hie  dotibts  an^  fears.'* 

Becoming  fearful  he  was  giving  his  rival  too  good 
an  opportunity  to  press  his  suit,  be  determines  to 
visit  Gertru  and  urge  her  to  appoint  the  day  for 
their  marriage.  So  going  one  lovely  moonlight 
night,  he  hears  Gertru  singing  a  song  he  well 
might  construe  as  an  ill  omen.  We  give  the  song 
in  full,  as  it  will  speak  for  itself,  and  as  less  infe- 
rior xhan  most  parts  of  the  poem. 

I. 

"  In  Nature *8  wide  and  varied  realm, 

The  leading  law  is  change, 
3haU  woman  then  the  statate  whslm  ? 

The  faansony  defsnge  T 

II. 

"  The  seasons  come,  the  seasons  go. 

The  heat  succeeds  to  cold ; 
Thus  time  is  varied  here  below, 

Thus  waning  years  are  roUed. 

III. 

**  The  rivers  wear  their  shores  awaj, 
Andshiftlheir  «vUowlisd  1 
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Where  danced  once  the  briny  spray, 
A  sand-bar  rears  its  head. 


IV. 


"  The  birds  that  tune  their  lays  of  love 

In  spring's  benignant  reign, 
Are  sad  and  silent  in  the  grove. 

When  winter  sweeps  the  plain. 

V. 

*<  Then  why  expect  frail  woman-kiod 

A  constancy  to  prove. 
Since  nature  all  her  works  designed, 

In  endless  change  to  oaove." 

Such  a  sentiment  was  folly  calculated  to  brush 
every  vestige  of  hope  from  young  Hanson's  mind, 

**  For  plain  he  saw  the  fickle  maid 
Had  proved  inconstant  and  betrayed.'* 

"  Thus  former  pledges  were  undone, 
Another  course  of  love  begun ; 
Thns  violated  were  her  vows. 
And  thus  betrayed  her  plighted  spouse.*' 

Having  thus  found  that  all  was  lost,  Hanson  turns 
his  attention  to  Guy  Manning,  the  serpent  that  had 
entered  this  garden  of  his  hopes,  and  destroyed, 
even  as  he  was  gathering,  the  fairest  flower.  Han* 
son  swears  **  an  horrid  oath"  that  his  rival's  blood 
shall  atone  for  the  wrong  inflicted.  Guy  Man- 
ning is  challenged  and  a  duel  is  the  result. 

**  Ten  yards  asunder  is  the  space, 
Between  the  foemen  face  to  face ; 
The  word  is  spoken— the  pistols  sound, 
And  Hanson  sinks  upon  the  ground." 

How  graphic!  how  romantic,  and,  we  are  al- 
most tempted  to  say,  how  antio  !  Had  there  been 
a  poetical  drop  in  the  veins  of  the  ^*  Citizen  of 
Perry,"  "  here's  the  place  and  here's  the  spot"  in 
which  he  should  have  let  it  out.  Hanson  is  by  this 
wound  reduced  very  near  to  death,  and  the  sur- 
geons, of  course,  rush  up  to  assist  him,  and  the 
poet  without  a  smile,  but  in  sober  earnest,  tells  us 

"  They  picked  the  bullet  from  the  wound — 
The  orifice  securely  bound." 

Hanson's  mother  is  frantic  with  grief.  How 
easily  are  all  our  sympathies  excited  when  a  moth- 
er's love  is  mentioned  :  'tis  a  cord  by  which  every 
heart  can  be  lead.  The  mother, — that  being  on 
whose  sainted  breast  we  have  been  taught  precepts 
that  indeed  make  the  man — she,  to  whom  all  is  due, 
and  to  whom  should  all  be  paid,  our  obligations 
would  not  be  cancelled.  This  inspiring  theme 
seems  to  have  raised  the  poet  to  the  following  lofty 
strain : 

<*  Feelings  there  are  which  life  exalt 
And  veil  full  many  a  human  fault ; 
And  to  the  bright,  angelic  throng, 
Well  does  a  mother's  love  belong. 
Worn  by  no  care,  aad  proof  to  toil, 


No  hardship  can  its  vigor  foil ; 
In  health,  in  sickness  ever  iired 
With  zeal  to  render  aid  required; 
To  profit,  ants  without  regard, 
And  is  itself  its  own  reward. 
'TIS  purer  than  the  unsullied  snow 
Descending  on  the  hills  below; 
Sweeter  than  spiced  Arabians  wind. 
Or  twilight  music  on  the  mind ; 
Stronger  than  is  the  tnimpet*8  breath, 
And  lasts  till  life  is  lost  in  death; 
As  steady  in  its  course  as  time — 
'Tis  grand,  'tis  beautiful,  'tis  sublime." 

Is  not  the  poetry, like  the  mother's  love,  "grand, 
beautiful  and  sublime  ?'* 

"  The  Elopement,"  is  the  caption  of  the  second 
canto.  We  will  pass  slightly  throngh  it.  Tis 
useless  to  show  bow  Manning  risks  all  for  "boany 
bride."  Gertro's  father  had  refused  his  assent  to 
the  nnion,  preferring  Hanson  for  his  son-in-law; 
and  fearful  his  daughter  might  elope,  had  confined 
her  to  the  house,  and  watched  her  every  movement 
with  a  dragon's  eye.  But  love  has  wings.  Ger- 
tru  evades  her  father's  eye,  escapes  from  her  room, 
and  goes  on  her  way  rejoicing  to 

"  The  place  beneath  a  hawthorn  tall,  • 
That  flourished  near  the  garden  wall." 

This  canto  is  even  far  inferior  to  any  of  the 
others,  and  it  is  astonishing  a  man  should  so  fir 
forget  himself  as  to  publish  such  a  production.  The 
few  following  lines,  however,  might  pass.  The 
old  house  dog  had  given  the  alarm,  and  she  is  fear- 
ful lest  her  father  should  discover  her  lover. 

*'  Lightly  she  started  from  her  bed 
And  to  the  chamber  window  sped. 
As  from  the  lair  the  wild  deer  bounds. 
When  first  she  bears  pursuing  hounds, 
Impatient,  restless,  there  she  stood 
With  throbbing  heart,  in  silent  mood." 

Though  Gertru  had  avoided  her  father,  she  was 
not  equally  successful  with  the  old  house  dog, 
**  Boss,"  as  he  is  poetically  called.  As  the  maid, 
having  escaped  from  the  house  without  awaking 
her  father,  was  tripping  lightly  along  to  the  place 
of  rendezvous, 

"The  skulking  dog  full  at  her  sprang." 

Here  was  a  dilemma  for  a  bashful  girl.  A  large 
mastiff  with  "jaws  extended,"  rushing  at  her;  a 
scream  would  alarm  her  father ; — her  presence  of 
mind  protects  her.  The  following  lines  are  un- 
surpassed by  anything  Byron  or  Scott  ever  wrote. 

"  Her  jfln^ers  mapped— -he  knew  her  well, 
And  down  his  strutting  bristles  fell. 
And  down  his  curling  tail  he  himgt 
Nor  gfowl,  nor  bark  escaped  his  tongue ; 
And  wiggling  on  itemed  to  beseech 
His  mistiess  to  forgive  the  breach." 

The  italicising  is  our  own.    Such  poetry  as  this 
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will  core  the  roost  inveterate  case  of  the  blues ! 
The  apprehensions  the  reader  may  have  entertained 
for  the  maiden  are,  hy  such  lines,  immediately 
changed  into  merriment.  The  maid  having  soothed 
"  old  Boss,'' 


"  right  for  the  destined  spot, 

With  fleetness  of  an  arrow  «Ao<," 

where  she  of  course  found  Manning  impatiently 
waiting.  He  bears  her  to  his  home,  having  had 
the  marriage  ceremony  celebrated  at  a  house  on 
the  road.     And  thus  is  closed  this  canto. 

**  Manning  had  wooed  and  won  Gertru. 
And  this  was  all  he  sought  to  do." 

The  third  canto  is  headed,  "  The  Discovery.'* 
Up  to  this  point,  the  reader  has  seen  only  that  of 
Manning  which  exeitea  his  admiration  for  the 
man.  The  poet  seems  to  have  blundered  on,  leav- 
ing himself  and  the  reader  in  doubt  as  to  what  will 
follow,  as  if  to  insure  more  pleasure  and  satisfac- 
tion by  surprises. 

**Non  famom  ex  fulgore,  sed  ex  fumo  dare  lucem 
CoisUat,  ut  speciosa  dehinc  miracula  promat." 

Id  this  canto,  Guy  Manning^s  character  is  re- 
vealed with  the  poet^s  tisual  ability.  Manning  be- 
ing a  pirate,  has,  of  course,  ^  heaps  of  wealth  un- 
told.'' 

He  rents  a  house  and  lives  in  magnificence  and 
splendor,  but  the  caresses  of  a  fond  and  doaiing 
wife  fail  to  reform  the  man,  and  at  last  the  great 
secret  is  disclosed  ; — his  deadly  haired  to  Gertru^s 
father  is  the  cause  why  he  sought  her  hand,  thus 
glutting,  (we  use  the  word  purposely,)  his  revenge 
by  triumphing  over  a  father^s  fond  hopes,  robbing 
him  of  an  idolized  daughter.  His  revenge  is  sa- 
tiated. Feigning  an  excuse  for  a  temporary  ab- 
sence, he  leaves  Gertru  to  weep  over  her  unfor- 
tnnate  condition ;  the  reality  of  which  she  does 
not  know,  until  the  owner  of  the  house  comes  and 
orders  her  to  give  way  to  a  more  profitable  tenant. 
The  denouement,  however  interesting  it  might  be  in 
prose,  loses  its  interest  when  related  in  such  verse. 
Gertru  at  last  determines,  like  the  prodigal  son, 
**  to  arise  and  go  unto  her  father." 

*'  Forgive,  forgiTe,  the  daughter  cries, 
And  at  her  father's  feet  she  lies." 

Such  a  scene  presents  no  uninviting  picture ;  the 
favored  daughter  of  a  fond  father,  after  having 
caused  him  to  suffer  as  a  father  only  can  suffer, 
after  having  disobeyed  commands  given  more  for 
her  benefit  than  his  pleasure — to  see  her  with  hair 
dishevelled  and  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  at  her  father^s 
feet  begging  for  mercy!  Language  is  beggared  when 
such  a  scene  is  to  be  described  ;  the  veil  is  silently 
drawn,  whilst  the  beating  heart  and  throbbing  bo- 
som speak  louder  than  words !    And  then>  see  that 


father,  hitherto  unmoved,  untouched  by  sympathy, 
never  yielding  when  once  his  resolution  is  formed, 
with  will  resolute  to  the  last,  standing  proud  and 
erect  as  if  nerved  for  the  occasion,  determined  to 
close  his  ears  to  mercy, — see  him  as  he  casts  his 
eyes  upon  the  bended  form  of  his  dear  child,  her 
pallid  cheek,  her  wasted  form,  the  tears  of  sorrow 
and  penitence  streaming  from  her  eyes — the  hard 
heart  melts,  the  resolute  will  is  shaken,  he  can  no 
more  resist,  with  tears  in  his  eyes  and  outstretched 
arms,  he  exclaims, 

"Arise,  arise,  my  child." 

But  such  poetry !  Gertru.  thongh  thus  restored 
to  her  father,  is  grieved  at  not  receivinsr  a  message 
from  her  husband ;  she  is  not  yet  informed  of  his 
true  character ;  this  grief  and  anxiety,  increased 
by  the  uncertainty  of  her  hu&band^s  fate,  prey  npon 
her  mind,  and  soon  bring  on  a  dreadful  fever.  "Dis- 
ease had  claimed  her  for  his  own,**  and  as  the  last 
resort,  a  sea  voyage  and  a  residence  in  a  southern 
clime  could  alone  rescue  her  from  an  untimely 
grave.  Her  father,  now  anxious  for  his  daugh- 
ter's health,  hurries  every  thing,  and  soon  Gertra, 
with  two  female  attendants,  embarks.  After  many 
days  sailing  they  are  attacked  by  Pirates;  with 
but  a  small  crew  and  no  means  of  defence  they  are 
compelled  to  surrender.  The  whole  crew  is  cru- 
elly butchered  or  cast  overboard,  to  insure  secrecy. 
The  poet  here  brings  in  Bonnet,  the  Black -heard 
of  the  Carolinas.  As  the  pirate  chieftain  and 
Bonnet  go  below  to  see  what  spoils  are  there, 
they  are  a  little  astonished  to  find  a  beautiful  lady, 
with  her  attendants,  and  as  the  chief,  with  great 
gallantry,  asks  the  ladies, '*  Am  I  not  knight  of 
might  and  grace,**  Gertru  in  him  recognizes  her 
long  absent  husband,  and  the  truth,  with  lightning 
speed,  rushes  through  her  mind,  that  she  is  the 
spouse  of  a  pirate.  And  the  passionate  ootborst, 
"O  God,  cried  she,  and  is  it  thouV'  reveals  her 
despair.  In  Guy  Manning's  breast  '*  the  good 
spirit  and  the  bad*'  are  at  war ;  the  better  part  of 
his  nature,  however,  triumphs,  and  instead  of  cast- 
ing Gertru  into  the  deep,  as  food  for  **  hungry 
sharks,**  he  has  her  removed  to  his  own  vessel. 
The  pirates  having  pillaged  the  captured  vessel,  set 
her  on  fire ;  and  she  is  quickly  enveloped  in  flames, 

'*  Then  'mid  the  pirates  ye  could  hear 
Such  phrase  as  this—'  the  last  of  her.' " 

And  there  on  the  wide,  wide  deep  Gertra  hears, 
from  her  husband*s  own  lips,  his  dark  history.  Ho 
had  once  loved,  but  his  love  proved  false,  and  gave  her 
hand  and  heart  to  another.  This  rival  he  had  met 
on  "  honor's  field'*  and  made  him  pay  the  forfeit  of 
his  life.  Banished,  by  this  deed,  from  his  country, 
in  an  evil  hour  he  herds  with  pirates,  carries  on  a 
war  destructive  to  society  and  disgraceful  to  ha- 
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inanity,  and  by  contempt  of  danger  and  death  he 
tises 

**  From  bumble  and  subaltern  post, 
To  be  the  leader  of  the  hosU" 

Sach  was  his  history ;  Gertru  had  married  him 
under  far  different  impressions;  would  she  now,  with 
a  full  knowledge  of  his  character,  "her  former  love 
and  pledges  hold  I 


r»» 


**  No,  never  more,  replied  Gertru, 
Will  I  be  wedded  wife  to  you." 

This  indignant  answer  calls  up  all  the  fiendish 
passions  in  Manning^s  heart,  and  with  indignation 
and  scorn  he  turns  away,  with  the  remark,  **  A 
beggar  must  not  have  his  way.**  Thus  closes 
the  canto,  much  to  thereader^s  pleasure,  who  long 
ere  this  wonders  "  what's  all  this  coming  to." 
The  canto  fourth  is  headed  "  The  Battle."  The 
pirates  continue  to  sail  over  the  seas,  seeking  for 
vessels  to  capture,  but  since  they  had  burnt  the 
last  vessel,  they  had  been  haunted  by  it.  In  the 
dusk  of  evening  it  would  invariably  appear,  fol- 
lowing them,  with  its  sails  all  on  fire,  jnst  as  it 
looked  the  last  time  they  saw  the  vessel.  No  matter 
whether  sailing  or  at  anchor,  they  were  sure  to  find 
the  "  spectre  vessel"  beside  them.  We  have  a  full 
description,  dull  and  uninteresting,  given  of  this 
vessel.  The  pirates  are  frightened,  and  make  sail 
for  land.  They  seek  Bath,  a  little  country  town 
on  Pamlico  sound,  which  was  threir  general  ren- 
dezvous. Here  lived  the  Governor  of  one  of  the 
Carolinas,  whom  they  had  induced  to  support  and 
protect  them.  Here  the  pirates  land,  and  over  their 
cops  strive  to  forget  the  dread  phantom.  Man- 
ning relates  to  the  Governor  the  history  of  his  love 
and  marriage  with  Gertru,  and  vainly  strives  to  in- 
duce him  to  assent  to  her  murder;  but  he  swears, 

**  Such  cannot  be,  myself  will  die 
£re  she  shall  share  such  destiny." 

And  in  lieu  of  death,  the  lenient  Governor  pro- 
poses imprisonment.  They  placed  the  luckless 
Gertru  in  a  damp  dungeon,  under  ground,  hoping 
to  bend  her  resolute  will,  and  induce  her  to  become 
a  willing  and  obedient  wife.  This  being  accom- 
plished, they  hasten  to  embark,  fearful  lest  John- 
son, (by  no  means  a  poetical  name,)  who  was 
another  Governor  of  the  Carolinas,  should  be  in- 
formed of  their  whereabouts.  All  things  were  put 
in  order,  so  that  by  dawn  of  day  they  could  take 
their  departure.  But  much  to  their  surprise  a6d 
consternation,  when  morning  came,  they  saw  an 
armed  vessel,  comdianded  by  the  aforesaid  John- 
son and  Hanson,  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sound 
To  escape  was  utterly  impossible,  and  the  pirate 
cbieflaia  thud,  comico  ludicro^  announces  the  fact, 

"all  hope  of  flight 

Is  lost  in  certainty  ofjight.*^ 


Truly  a  sage  conclusion,  aptly  expressed !  The 
engagement  quickly  commences,  the  pirates  dis- 
play unflinching  courage,  worthy  of  a  better  cause^ 
but  success  against  such  superiority  is  impossible, 
and  the  pirate  vessel  is  soon  riddled  with  balls. 
Johnson  and  Hanson,  with  their  men,  board  and  find 
but  three  men  alive.  Hanson  and  Guy  Manning 
instantaneously  recognize  each  other,  and,  with 
drawn  swords,  rush  to  the  deadly  conflict  hand  in 
hand.  Long  and  desperate  is  the  struggle,  bat 
Hanson  is  more  than  matched,  and,  at  an  unguarded 
moment,  Guy  Manning  seizes  him  by  the  throat, 
and,  shortening  his  sword,  is  about  to  pierce  him 
through,  when 

"  A  friend  behind,  a  pistol  popped 

And  down  the  Pirate  Cbieftarn  dropped!'* 

■ 

0  for  those  oaten  pipes  wherewith  the  Swains 
of  the  Lesbian  Isle  were  wont  to  delight  their  lady 
loves,  that  I  might,  unworthy  as  1  am,  do  joaiiee 
to  a  roan  who  has  shown  himself  possessed  of  sooh 
transcendent,  heavenly  genious! !  Alabama  may 
well  boast  a  son  whose  head  deserves  the  "  poetic 
wreath,**  whose  fame  will  exist  as  long  as — Gertra 
is  remembered !  What  imagery,  what  thrilling  de- 
tails ; — ^the  popping  of  the  pmcl  and  the  fall  of 
Guy  Manning,  how  vividly  it  all  passes  before  the 
mind  !  But  the  poet  sympathizing  with  the  reader's 
interest  strives  to  comfort  him  by  relating  how  aod 
where  the  ball  went. 

"  Right  through  the  breast  and  left  lung 
The  hissing  orb  \l9  journey  rung." 

How  kind  and  thoughtfhl  in  the  peet  to  give  as 
this  piece  of  valuable  information !  But  now  the 
reader  is  moved  at  Manning^s  fate  eqtially  astoaeh- 
ingly  portrayed !  Here  afar  fh>m  hie  coontry  and 
kindred,  among  his  enemies,  with  no  jntying  hand 
to  smooth  his  pillow,  no  mother's  tear^  to  ebrofert 
him  in  the  last  raoraents  of  his  ssid,  dark  destiny. 

"  No  pitying  eye  to  weep  thy  fall, 
No  friendly  hand  thy  deeds  to  scrawl  /" 

What  a  source  of  consolation  it  would  have  been 
to  the  dying  man  had  he  known  that  a  poet,  worthy 
the  great  undertaking,  would,  in  after  times,  scrawl 
his  name  in  **  Fame^s  proud  temple !"  But  not  con- 
tent with  having  shot  poor  Guy  Manning,  his  crue/ 
enemies  fasten  a  rope  around  his  neck,  and  he  is 
'*  swung  oflT." 

'*  One  eel-like  struggle  more  was  ta*en, 
And  death  relieved  the  wretch  from  pain  !** 

The  Royal  Governor,  who  had  proved  traitor 
to  his  king  and  kind  meets,  like  the  pirates,  the 
doom  be  richly  merited.  Gertru  is  found  in  her 
dark  cell  pale  and  emaciated,  so  much  so  that  Han- 
son, once  her  destined  husband,  fails  to  recognize 
her ;  but  Gertra,  with  a  woman*8  quick  discern- 
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ment,  immediately  recognizes  him,  and,  with  a 
shrkik,  a  cry,  the 

"  Sprang  forward  with  her  wasted  charms 
Into  her  former  lover's  arms." 

And  here  the  scene  closes,  the  curtain  is  dropped. 

Tn  closing  this  critique,  we  naturally  ask  the  aim 
and  design  the  author  had  in  view  ?  It  could  not 
hate  been  fame,  for  he  mast  have  known  reputation 
is  not  purchased  by  such  flimsy  stuff.  We  be- 
lieve him  when  he  says,  in  his  preface,  he  '*  wrote 
because  he  had  nothing  else  to  do,  and  published 
because  he  had  written."  We  fear  he  is  a  '*  cross- 
grained^^  old  bachelor,  who  has  been  jilted  time 
aAer  time.  The  only  good,  we  imagine,  the  poem 
ean  accomplish  is  that  it  may  be  an  inducement  to 
others,  to  strive  to  do  away  with  the  impression 
that  such  is  the  best  poetry  we  can  produce.  And 
now  we  would  bid  the  "  citizen  of  Perry"  an  affec- 
tionate farewell,  with  some  thanks  for  the  amuse- 
ment his  crudities  and  oddities  have  sometimes 
afforded  os.  We  sincerely  hope  the  next  time  he 
appears  before  the  public,  it  will  be  in  a  manner 
which  will  reflect  more  credit  upon  himself  and 
opon  bis  State. 


"A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR!" 

In  making  our  debiit  for  the  year  of  our  Lord, 
one  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  forty-seven  ;  and 
of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  the  Thir- 
tkbhth!  we  will  content  ourselves  with  an  earnest 
and  sincere  greeting  to  our  Patrons,  one  and  all, 
present  and  prospective, — of  not  only  '*  A  Happy 
New  Year;*'  bat  A  Happy  Year! 


THE  HISTORICAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  MESSENGER ; 

CAMPBELL'S  HISTORY  OF  VIRGINIA. 

It  has  been  a  source  of  genuine  gratification  to 
ns  to  receive  so.  many  tokens  of  the  approbation  of 
oar  readers,  for  the  historical  features  which  we 
have  introduced  into  the  Messenger.  We  can  not, 
however,  claim  to  have  introduced  them,  for  His- 
torical Sketches  have  always  been  one  of  the  sta- 
ples of  the  Messenger.  Bat  we  have  enlarged, 
Mid,  we  trust,  improved  them.  In  this  way,  whilst 
we  hope  to  impair  neither  the  interest,  nor  present 
asefalness  of  the  work,  we  confidently  expect  to 
ensure  its  title  to  the  grateful  appreciation  of  pos- 


terity, and  to  a  perpetuity  denied  to  the  produc- 
tions of  a  fugitive  and  fragmentary  literature. 

The  pleasure  of  perusing  the  enlivening  produc- 
tions of  graceful  and  brilliant  pens,  is  too  pare  and 
high  to  be  underrated  by  as  ;  and  we  hope  still  to 
afford  it  in  no  ordinary  degree.  The  beneficial  in- 
fluence upon  mind,  conduct  and  character,  that  may 
be  exerted  by  the  literary  offerings  of  genius  and 
talent,  is  inestimable ;  and  we  hope  still  to  widd 
this  influence  for  much  good  to  numbers. 

But  these  do  not  appear  to  us  so  desirable,  so 
readily  appreciable,  or  so  surely  to  be  realised,  as 
what  may  be  termed,  the  Results,  or  Fruits  of  the 
Historical  Spirit.  It  is  a  spirit  of  patient  research, 
whose  energies  may  be  turned  into  every  field  of 
useful  knowledge  :  It  is  a  spirit  of  Reverence  for 
the  Past,  paying  homage  to  its  Great  and  Good, 
which  it  strives  to  emulate  or  sarpass :  It  is  a 
spirit  of  noble  effort  for  the  Present,  resolved  to 
discharge  its  duties,  and  to  permit  no  pristine  glory 
to  become  ignobly  tarnished  :  It  is  a  spirit  of  aspi- 
ring aims  for  the  Future,  bent  upon  "  lofty  deeds 
and  daring  high."  To  infuse  ever  so  small  a  por- 
tion of  this  efficient  spirit  into  the  Public  mind, 
would  far  exceed  in  value  the  less  permanent  bene- 
fits of  the  best  Belles  Lettres  Journal, — whilst  the 
themes  which  most  be  employed  to  produce  it, 
woald  not  be  fraught  with  any  inferior  pleasure  to 
the  general  reader;  who  at  the  same  time  should 
remember  that  only  a  small  portion  of  the  work  is 
dedicated  to  this  useful  enterprise. 

Nor  do  we  propose  to  confine  our  efforts  in  the 
manner  alluded  to,  to  the  limits  of  Yirgina.  Other 
States,  especially  the  Carolinas,  have  already  oc- 
cupied a  prominent  place ;  and  in  the  present  num- 
ber of  the  Messenger  will  be  found  historical  mat- 
ter interesting  to  Massachusetts,  The  Carolinas 
and  Maryland,  as  well  as  to  Yirginia.  What  we 
do  for  Yirginia,  we  are  willing  and  anxious  to  aid 
in  doing  for  any,  and  all  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 

The  attention  which  we  have  directed  towards 
Yirginia  History,  has  not  been  without  visible 
fruits ;  and  certainly  has  received  such  flattering 
commendation,  that  it  will  be  continued.  It  will 
be  continued,  too,  by  publishing  a  full  History  of 
the  State,  by  Charles  Campbell,  of  Petersburg,  a 
gentleman  who  has  long  made  it  his  chosen  study. 
It  can  not  fail  to  be  an  acceptable  offering  to  every 
Yirginian :  whether  he  be  still  resident  near  his 
paternal  home,  or  has  sought  his  fortunes  in  another 
land,  but  with  a  heart  still  unweaned  from  her  who 
gave  him  birth. 

The  first  part  of  this  History  of  Yirginia  wonld 
have  appeared  this  month ;  but  for  the  long  spaoi 
which  is  devoted  to  the  Review  of  the  late  work 
of  Mr.  Howison.  It  will  be  commenced  in  the 
February  number,  and  will  thence  be  issued  regu- 
larly. We  bespeak  for  it  the  merited  attention  and 
favor  of  our  readers. 
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THE  NEXT  GREAT  WESTERN  CONVENTION. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  proposal  to  hold 
another  great  Western  Convention,  to  take  into 
conaideration  the  same  objects  that  were  before  the 
Memphis  Convention,  of  November,  1845. 

As  previously  stated,  the  enterprising  people  of 
St.  Louis,  through  their  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
have  issued  a  circular  in  favor  of  holding  the  pro- 
posed Convention,  and  recommending  their  City  as 
the  most  suitable  place  for  its  meeting.  They 
wish  their  fellow  countrymen  to  witness  the  extent 
and  activity  of  the  vast  trade  of  the  Missouri  and 
Mississippi  and  other  rivers,  which  crowds  their 
levees  in  the  month  of  May ;  believing  that  this 
most  interesting  exhibition  would  be  one  of  the 
strongest  practical  arguments  in  favor  of  improv- 
ing the  Western  Waters,  and  attending  to  Wes- 
tern Interests. 

A  distinguished  correspondent  in  Alabama  sug- 
gests, that  the  proposed  Convention  he  held  in 
New  Orleans,  in  the  month  of  February  next. 
This  selection  of  the  Crescent  City,  he  thinks, 
would  secure  a  larger  attendance,  especially  from 
the  South  and  West ;  and  as  to  trade,  she  can  al- 
ways present  immediate  and  satisfactory  represen- 
tatives, not  only  of  the  trade  of  St.  Louis  ;  but  of 
Pittsburg,  Wheeling,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Nash- 
ville, Memphis,  and  all  the  towns  on  the  Mississippi 
and  its  tributaries.  All  these  places,  too,  look  upon 
New  Orleans  with  different  feelings,  from  those 
with  which  some  of  them  regard  one  another.  Our 
correspondent's  suggestion  is,  therefore,  entitled  to 
most  respectful  consideration,  which,  we  doubt  not, 
it  will  receive. 


Notices  at  Neto  movU. 


One  of  the  most  delightful  places  of  resort  is  a  weU  filled 
bookstore,  at  this  gay  season.  At  this  time,  appear  those 
rich  and  beautiful  flowers  of  Literature  and  Art,  which  only 
bloom  once  a  year ;  and  from  year  to  year  they  seem  to  put 
on  fresh  loveliness.  The  issues  of  the  press,  generally,  seem 
to  assume  new  beauties  of  ornament ;  and  even  the  old 
standard  authors,  some  of  them  venerable  with  age,  some 
forth  in  holiday  garments  to  share  the  greetings  which  are 
showered  all  around.  European  Genius  and  Art  now  send 
forth  their  representatrTes ;  and  those  of  our  own  young 
land  vie  with  them,  and  often  most  succeasfully. 

Those  who  would  enjoy,  as  we  have  done  recently,  the 
pleasure  of  viewing  all  these,  must  yisit  the  handsome 
collections  of  Messrs.  Nash  &  Woodhouse,  J.  W.  Ran- 
dolph dc  Co,  and  Drinker  dc  Morris,  and  others  which 
adorn  our  own  City,  or  those  in  places  accessible  to  them. 

To  critieise  tbsss  various  and  namerous  productions 


would  require  much  space  and  even  more  patience.  In 
some,  beauty  of  Art  and  excellence  of  literary  matter  are 
well  combined.  In  others,  there  is  little  of  either;  and  in 
others,  good  taste  is  entirely  sscrificed  to  fondness  of  gaudy 
ornament,  and  supposed  splendor  of  illustration. 

But  taking  them  together,  one  is  almost  dassled  and  con- 
founded with  the  bright  hues  and  radiance  of  ''Rainbows," 
•*  Amaranths,"  "  Diadems,"  and  Books  of  "Gems."   B<^ides 
the  multitude  of  these  gay  Annuals  and  galleries  of  the  Beau- 
tiful, the  poets,  old  and  new,  living  and  dead,  native  and 
foreign,  appear  in  forms  to  us  still  more  attractive.  Bryant, 
Longfellow,  and  others,  richly  and  tastefully  bound  and 
illustrated,  take  their  stand  by  similar  editions,  English  and 
American,  of  Moore,  Sou  they,  Wordsworth  and  Byron ; 
whilst  some  of  the  chef  d'ccuvres  of  these  last  are  singled 
out  for  still  more  elaborate  embellishment.    All  that  is  new 
about  the  works  of  these  masters  of  the  Lyre,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Southey*s  **  Oliver  Newman  and  other  poema" 
recently  first  published,  is  addressed  to  the  eye.  They,  thsre- 
fore,  must  be  seen  to  be  enjoyed  ;  and  would  not  fail  to 
call  forth  a  tribute  of  praise  to  the  liberality  and  enterpriae 
of  Messrs.  Carey  <f  Hartt  Appletcn  <f*  Co.,  and  other  pub- 
lishers, (among  whom  we  may  mention  Littdsay  <f  BlakiM- 
ton^)  and  the  Artists  by  whom  the  illustrations  and  embel- 
lishments have  been  designed  and  executed.    We  do  not 
now  mention  other  extensive  publishers,  because  these  ars 
the  principal  ones  here  of  the  classes  of  works  wLieb  are 
under  contemplation. 

David  Bogue^  of  London,  has  put  forth  the  Bible  GaUcvy, 
containing  portraits  of  distinguished  women  mentioned  in 
scripture,  engraved  by  the  most  eminent  artists.  The  por- 
traits are  confined  to  the  Old  Testament ;  but  comprise  ths 
most  important  females,  from  Hagar,  the  outcast,  to  some 
of  the  heroines  in  the  spocrypha.  In  many  of  them,  the 
words  of  scripture  exhibiting  their  characters,  seem  re- 
flected from  their  features.  In  part  of  the  edition  the  en- 
gravings are  colored ;  but  we  prefer  the  uncolored.  When 
colors  are  introduced,  so  many  DK>re  particulars,— of  coe- 
tume,  complexion,  and  taste  in  the  adaptation  of  the  colors — 
are  required  to  be  fulfilled,  ami  in  criticising,  or,  perhapsi 
condemning  some  of  these,  the  pleasure  produced  by  the 
engravings  is  diminished.  Jezebel  and  Deborah  are  hardly 
old  enough ;  and  Esther  and  Judith  not  as  beautiful,  to  our 
eye,  as  they  should  be.  In  the  Boudoir  Annual  of  1846, 
there  is  an  engraving  of  "  Judith  aud  Holofernes,"  by  Sar- 
tain,  auperior  to  this  iu  the  *'  Bible  Gallery." 

The  portrait  of  Atbaliah  seems  to  us  admirably  expres- 
sive. The  manner  in  which  Racine's  great  tragedy  of  Atha- 
lie  was  first  brought  prominently  to  notice  is  somewhat 
singular.  It  was  supposed  to  be  rather  dull  and  heivy; 
and  to  read  a  portion  of  it  was  imposed  upon  a  French  gen- 
tleman, one  evening,  as  a  penalty  in  some  social  game. 
What  he  thus  commenced  as  a  punishment  was  continued 
and  repeated  as  a  pleasure,  and,  struck  with  the  power  and 
excellence  of  the  Play,  he  was  instrumental  in  securing  for 
it  the  estimation  which  it  merited.  Many  works  of  genius 
have,  perhaps,  perished,  unredeemed  by  any  circumstance 
so  singularly  fortunate. 

We  are  tempted  also  to  remark  upon  the  heroism  of  the 
Maccabean  mother,  surpassing  that  of  the  Roman  Brains 
who  condemned  his  own  sons ',  but  we  mast  pass  on. 


Scenes  in  the  Life  of  the  Savior,  By  the  Poets  andf^ 
Painters.  Lindsay  <f  BlaJdtton^  PhUa.t  may  be  regarded 
as  n  companion  to,  or  continuation  of  the  Bible  Gallery. 
Though  not  confined  to  the  females  of  the  New  Testament, 
many  of  them  are  necessarily  introduced  in  the  illustrations, 
which  are  among  Sarlain*8  best.  A  large  number  of  the  in- 
teresting scenes  and  incidents  in  the  life  of  our  Savior 
are  here  beautifully  and  happily  portrayed  by  some  of  the 
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most  graphic  pens,  past  and  contemporary,  native  and 
foreign. 

"Another  very  handsome  Tolume  is  *T7u  Parables  of  our 
Idtrd^  richly  illuminated,  with  appropriate  borders,  printed 
in  colera  and  in  black  and  gold,  with  a  design  from  one  of 
the  early  German  engravers.  In  illaminating  the  sacred 
Parables  contained  in  this  volume,  it  has  been  the  aim  of 
tiie  designer  to  render  the  ornamental  borderings  of  each 
page  appropriate  to  the  text,  and  to  avoid  all  mere  arbitrary 
or  idle  ornaments  ;  and  he  has  thought  it  more  suitable  that 
the  gannents  oi  gold  and  many  colon  in  which  he  has  ar- 
rayed them,  should  at  all  events  be  neii>,  rather  than  embroi- 
dery borrowed  from  old  missals  or  other  sources  of  conven- 
tional ornament,  however  quaint  or  beautiful :  and  there- 
fore, however  far  the  illuminator  may  have  fallen  short  of 
his  intention,  the  designs  will  be  found  to  be  strictly  original, 
fresh,  and  full  of  the  purpose  alone  to  which  they  are  de- 
voted." 

TiU  ^  Bogue^  London,  issue  the  GaUay  of  Byron  Beau- 
Cuss;  Portraits  {both  plain  and  colored)  of  the  principal 
Feaiale  characters  in  Lord  Byron*s  Poems.  The  pleasure 
aad  convenience  of  examining  this  handsome  publication, 
(in  gilt  morocco,)  would  be  enhanced  by  a  different  arrange- 
ment of  the  chat BCtera  delineated. 

TUt  <f  Bqgwe,  in  1941,  alao  issued  the  Waverly  Oallery: 
The  Principal  Female  cbaraciera  of  the  Waverly  Novels. 

fFaliy  if  P^f^lfuint  New-York,  are  now  engaged  in  issu- 
ing in  Noe.  a  rory  handsome  ChUery  of  the  Heroinee  of 
Skmkempeare.  Of  ronive,  so  elegant  a  work  ronst  be  eostlji; 
iMt  it*  excellence  will  entitle  it  to  extensive  patronage. 
This  is  fttlly  evineed  by  the  several  numben  which  have 
already  appeared. 

HBath'9  Book  of  Bemity.  For  1847.  By  the  Cowitese  of 
Bleenngttnt.  In  silk,  embossed  and  gilt.  We  are  rather  dis- 
appointed in  this  work,  with  a  few  exceptions.  Several  of 
t^e  engravings  are  of  the  same  subjects  as  those  in  the  By- 
ron GaHery ;  but  are  not  so  beautiful  in  design,  or  execu- 
tion. 

Heath's  Krepeaket  for  1847.  By  the  same  Countess,  has 
some  eminent  names  among  the  contributon,  and  doubtless 
some  highly  finished  pieces  among  the  contents. 

FukBr*e  Drawing'Rmtm  Scrap  Book,  for  1847,  in  rich 
dotb,  emboesed  and  gilt,  contains  thirty-six  highly  finished 
cognrings,  among  which  are  Portraits  of  the  Queen,  Prince 
Albert,  Mr.  Cobden,  and  the  Editress,  Mrs.  Norton,  to  whom 
Sir  Lytton  Bulwer*s  Muse  pays  a  tribute ;  also  sketches 
from  natoM,  among  which  are  Scenes  in  Italy  and  on  the 
Rhine.  Lady  Dufferin  is  one  of  the  chief  and  most  enter- 
taining contributon,  and  we  extract  a  part  of  her  humo- 
rous description  of  the  Chinese  ceremony  of  "  Going  out 
to  meet  the  Spring." 

"CHINBSB  OOINO  OUT  TO  MBVT  THE  8PKINO. 

"  Well,  the  aesarance  of  some  persons !  Just  conceive  so 
bold  a  thing 

As  those  horrid  Chinese  monsters,  going  out  to  meet  the 
spring, 

With  their  lanthoms,  and  their  bannera,  and  their  tomtoms, 
and  their  drums ; 

Why,  they'll  frighten  back  the  flowera  long  before  the  sum- 
mer comes  ! 

Are  their  roses  like  young  ladies,  that  there  need  be  such 
a  rout — 

Socb  confabs  and  monster  meetings,  at  their  time  of  *  com- 
ing oat  ?' 

Or,  has  the  Chinese  Empire  some  celestial  Doctor  Reid, 

Withont  whose  ventilation  the  warm  weather  can*t  pro- 
ceed? 

Do  Imperial  Edicts  sanction  that  it  ahall  be  hot  at  noon  7    ' 


Have  the  gas  contractore  orden  to  '  turn  on'  the  sun  and 

moon? 
Do  the  mandarins   imagine,  without  'laughing  in  their 

sleeves,' 
That  the  very  tea  trees  can't  bud,  without  their  worships' 

leaves  T 
What  should  such  folks  know  of  Nature  ?  What  should 

nature  know  of  them? 
Are  such  pig-eyed  creatures  worthy  even  to  kiss  her  gar- 
ment's hem  ? 
No !  she  sends  them  some  mock  Goddess— some  tawdry 

painted  thing. 
And  it's  *  Hail,  fellow,  well  met!'— with  their  own  pecu 

liar  spring.  # 

*'  I  have  never  been  to  China ;  and  I  trust  I  never  can 

Be  chosen  as  Ambassador  to  Pekin,  or  Chusan ; 

But  1  know  the  sort  of  place  it  is,  as  well  as  wiser  pates,— 

From  different  *  Works  on  China,'— illustrated  with  plates. 

The  color  of  the  Country  is  a  kind  of  dirty  blue. 

With  chaotic  sky  and  water,  here  and  there  appearing 

through ; 
Interepersed  with  little  bridges,  and  paths  that  seem  to 

guide 
To — nothing  in  particular— upon  the  other  side. 
The  scenery's  monotonous,  but  singularly  grand. 
And  'lis  called  *  The  wiilow  pattern,^  at  Mortlock's  in  the 

strand. 

"  Other  notices,  if  needed.  Fancy  easily  supplies : 
Doves  as  big  as  bustards,  cooing  from  pagodas  in  the  skies, 
Curious  frightful  flowers  growing  upside  down  and  inside 

out; 
Trees  with  fifty  sorts  of  foliage,— some  with  roots  and  some 

without. 
Every  thing  as  it  should  not  be  I  Fish  with  feathers— birds 

with  fins; 
Nature  playing  at  cross  questions,  ending  ere  she  well  be- 


gins 
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Then  after  describing,  in  a  similar  vein,   the  Spring 
amusements,  and  "  dreadful  dainties"  of  the  Chinese,  the 
authoress  becomes  serious,  patriotic,  and  devout, 
'*  For  that  wealth  of  bud  and  blossom,  that  comes  out  to 
meet  our  Spring." 

But  still,  she  concludes, 
*'0h !  when  thy  life-blood  quickens,  in  the  year's  delicious 

prime. 
Say  then,—*  God  bless  the  Spring-time,  in  eveiy  land  and 
clime  I' " 

We  should  not  omit  to  mention  the  London  Art-Unkm 
Prize  Annuo/,  which  contains  265  choice  engravings,  taken 
from  Paintings  of  distinguished  British  artists. 

These  by  no  means  complete  the  list,  and  those  of  Amer- 
ican origin,  are  no  less  numerous,  and  often  equally  at- 
tractive. Some  of  them  we  have  already  noticed,  on  a 
former  occasion.  In  addition,  we  can  only  call  attention  to 
the  Fountam^  the  Temperance  Annual,  which  is  really  beau- 
tiful ;  to  Headley's  Sacred  Mountains;  and  to  the  lUumina' 
ted  Gems  of  Sacred  Poetry,  in  cloth,  embossed  and  gilt, — 
Lindsay  <(•  Blakistont  o/PAt/ade(pMa,— a  companion  worthy 
of  the  works  of  the  same  description,  which  have  already 
been  issued  by  them. 

In  looking  over  the  catalogues  and  announcements  of  such 
Publishera  as  Harper  &  Brotbera,  Little  dr.  Brown,  Wiley 
and  Putnam,  the  Appletons,  Lea  &  Blanchard  and  Carey 
and  Hart,  the  Bibliographer  is  tempted  constantly  to  go  be- 
yond the  reasonable  patience  of  his  readers.  We  most, 
therefore,  content  oureelves  with  a  brief  summary  of  a  part 
of  their  recent  publications. 

Harper  <(•  Brothers  continue  their  numerous  excellent  se- 
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rial  workti,  and  are  regularly  advancing  with  ihcir  Ilhutra- 
ted  Shakespeare  ;  and  Pictorial  Hiatory  of  England^  ihe  first 
▼olume  of  whtcb  is  completed  and  handsomely  bound. 
Several  valuable  works,  as  BelVe  Life  of  Canmng  and  Tay- 
hr*M  Modem  British  Plutarch,  have  Ijeen  lately  added  to 
their  New  Miscellany;  whilst  their  Libraries  of  Novels 
have  been  largely  increased.  They  are  literally  pouring 
forth  knowledge  of  all  classes  ;  and  the  results  exhibited  by 
their  handsome  catalouge  are  almost  astonishing,  for  one 
house,  in  this  C4}untry.  They  will  issue,  in  monthly  vol- 
umes, a  New  Edition  of  Sparks'  Life  and  Writings  of  Wash- 
ington, in  12  vols.,  at  less  than  half  the  original  cost.  Pres- 
cotl's  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru^  we  suppose,  will  be 
issued  by  them,  it  has  been  announced  as  nearly  ready 
for  the  press. 

Wiley  <f>  Putnam,  have  issued  several  additions  to  their 
IMtrary  of  Choice  Reading,  embracing  Goethe's  Autobiogra- 
phy; Carlyle's  Sartor  Resartus  ;  and  the  French  Revolution, 
by  the  same  author.  They  also  announce  several  works 
for  simultaneous  publication  with  the  London  editions. 

Besides  the  miscellaneous,  educational  and  theological 
works  of  v.  Appleton  <f  Co.,  ihey  are  adding  to  their  ex- 
cellent series  of  the  "  Literary  MiseeUany,"  which  already 
contains  such  works  as  those  of  Guizot,  on  CiviHzation  in 
Europe,  and  the  English  Revolution  of  1640.  They  are  pre- 
paring for  publication  Lord  Mahon's  'History  of  England, 
from  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  1713,  to  that  of  Paris,  1763,  to  be 
sditsd  by  Prof.  Henry  Reed  ;  MieheleVs  History  of  the  Ro- 
man Republic;  Selections  from  the  standard  French  Drama- 
tists; lUustraled  editions  oi MUton,  Bynm  and  Bums;  and 
anew  work  by  ihe  author  of  Amy  Herbert,  &c. 

They  have  litcly  issued, 

History  of  NapoUon  ;  From  the  French  of  M.  Laurent  De 
VArdeche,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  etc.  With 
Five  Hundred  Illustrations,  after  designs  by  Horace  Vemet; 
and  twenty  original  Portraits.  2  vols,  m  one.  A  large  and 
handsome  volume,  in  beautifully  large  type,  and  bound  in 
muslin,  gilt.  The  Illustrations  aid  in  forming  accurate  con- 
ceptions of  many  things  in  connection  with  the  life  of  the 
Great  £mperor,  and  serve  greatly  to  engage  the  attention 
and  fix  events  in  the  memory.  We  have  not  made  suflS- 
cient  examination  to  see  how  M.L'Ardeche  compares  with 
Thiers,  Scott,  Lockhart  and  Napoleon's  numerous  other 
biographers;  but  his  work  seems  to  be  a  fair  offset  to  Scott's- 
It  gives  many  interesting  personal  details  not  to  be  found 
in  the  general  histories  of  those  times. 

The  following  opening  paragraph  will  exhibit  the  spirit 
of  the  author:  " Lastingly  exalted  is  the  name  of  Napo- 
leon  !  Wherever  arms  shall  flourish,  or  greatness  be  duly 
appreciated,  there  shall  Napoleon  Bonaparte  be  held  up  for 
high  and  honorable  estimation.  Generations  yet  unborn 
shall  swell  the  Trumpet  of  his  fame ;  and  '  squint  eyed 
prejudice'  stand  blinded  in  the  effulgence  of  his  glory !" 
And  he  proceeds  still  to  glorify  him  as  ••  the  man  of  the 
people,"  though,  as  he  says,  "a  little  aristocracy  wi<h  to  de- 
nounce him  as  an  odious  despot  and  an  insatiable  con- 
queror." An  illustrated  appendix  contains  a  full  account 
of  the  exhumation  of  the  Emperor's  remains,  at  St.  Helena, 
and  their  re-interment  in  the  Chapel  Des  Invalides,  at  Paris, 
in  the  close  of  the  year  1840. 

For  other  recent  works,  our  readers  are  referred  to  the 
separate  notices  below. 


A  BOOK  CURIOSITY. 

Our  country  is  perhaps  too  young  to  expect  that  we  should 
produce  in  our  literature  much  that  could  be  classed  with 
the  antique,  and  yet  we  have  a  romantic  past,  destined  to 
be  looked  back  upon  hereafter,  wKh  a  gujto  which  will 
make  every  contribution  addressed  to  the  eye^  by  the  pres- 


ent book-makers,  a  most  acceptable  piiesent  to  posterity, 
such  a  book  is  now  in  progress  in  Philadelphia,  and  we  are 
much  mistaken  if  our  announcement  of  it  does  not  awake 
a  response  from  many  readers,  for  it  i»  no  leas  than  a  scheme 
for  embodying  the  fac  similes  of  Revolutionary  curiosities  ; 
to  show  how  the  things  were  done  that  we  read  of  in  histo- 
ry. Addressed  to  the  eye,  we  have  a  lithographed  fac  sim- 
ile of  a  letter  from  Washington,  three  days  before  the  bat- 
tle of  Trenton — one  from  Martha  Washington — Lafayette's 
enclosing  one  hundred  guineas  to  the  ladies'  society  for 
making  up  clothing  for  the  army ;— a  curious  letter  from  the 
Committee  of  Secrecy  ordering  cloth  from  Europe,  any- 
where but  from  England  or  Ireland  ;  a  picture  of  Fitch's 
Steamboat,  and  a  letter  from  him  ;  John  Hancock's  certifi- 
cate to  Paul  Jones,  and  a  letter  from  the  Chevalier  with  his 
own  hand  ;  Baron  Steuben's  challenge  to  General  Lee, — 
a  copy  of  the  celebrated  Pitcher  portrait  of  Washington, 
his  visitinfT  cards  carefully  copied,  and  his  book  plate;  a 
letter  of  Franklin  ;  a  copy  of  Poor  Richard's  Almanac  ;  a 
presentment  of  a  Philadelphia  Grand  Jury  ordering  a  Dock- 
ing Stool ;  the  original  subscription  paper  of  the  officers  of 
the  American  Army  encamped  at  Morristown,  for  a  Dan- 
cing Assembly,  subscribed  by  Washington  and  all  his  offi- 
cers, each  giving /our  hundred  dollars  ! 
Then  there  are  letters  from  Whitfield,  William  Penn,  Ben- 
jamin West,  most  awfully  spelled.  Count  Donoph  and  Gov- 
ernor Franklin;  Charles  Thompson's  resignation  of  his  per- 
petual Secretaryship  of  Congress  ;  the  acttml  autobiogra- 
phy of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  as  he  wrole  it  for  the  infor- 
mation of  Mr.  Delaplaine,  when  that  gentleman  proposed 
to  write  Judge  Marshall's  life ;  the  same  of  John  Adams, 
and  the  letter  from  Jefferson,  in  which  he  declines  to  give 
any  particulars  of  his  career. 

Perhaps  some  will  consider  the  gem  of  the  book  to  be 
the  profiles  cut  by  Major  Andre  for  a  lady  of  Philadel- 
phia, one  of  them  being  a  likeness  of  himself,  and  the  ver- 
ses in  his  own  writing  addressed  to  the  same  individual. 
These  are  real  curiosities,  and  so  is  the  copy  of  the  ticket 
to  the  tournament,  called  the  Meschianza,  given  by  the 
British  officers  on  the  occasion  of  General  Howe's  return 
to  Europe.  Major  Andre  was  conspicuous  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  drew  a  picture  to  show  the  ladies  how  to  dress 
their  hair ;  strange  to  say,  this  was  preserved  and  is  now 
carefully  copied.  In  addition,  the  work  will  eontain  fac- 
similes of  the  signatures  of  all  our  modern  authors.  Need 
we  say  nK>re ;  we  only  «dd,  that  to  our  certain  knowledge, — 
the  book  not  being  published  for  profit,— the  edition  is  a 
very  small  one.  Three  dollars  remitted  to  the  publisher, 
**  Plumbe,  Philadelphia,"  will  insure  a  copy  by  ouil. 

ENCYCLOPiEDiA  AMERICANA.  SupplemmOary  volume.  By 
Henry  Vethake,  LL.  D.,  of  the  University  of  Pennsyhtt- 
nta.     1847.    pp.  663. 

The  value  of  the  **  £ncyclo{MBdia  Americana"  has,  no 
doubt,  been  amply  tested  by  many  of  our  readers,  as  well 
as  ourselves.  We  have  found  it  especially  useful  in  our 
present  position, — both  for  the  correction  and  verification  of 
facts,  dates,  &c.,  and  for  the  acquisition  of  information 
generally,  in  an  authentic  form. 

This  extensive  work  is  based  upon  the  German  "  Con- 
versations-Lexikon,"  which  owed  its  origin  to  Mr.  Brock- 
hsua,  an  eminent  bookseller  of  Leipsic,  and  who  was  its 
principal  Editor.  He  was  aided  by  many  of  the  most  emi- 
nent scholars  of  that  very  learned  Land  of  Germany.  At 
first,  the  Lexikon  was  designed  for  the  use  of  persons,  who 
would  take  a  part  in  the  conversation  or  society  of  well 
informed  circles ;  but  as  it  passed  through  the  repeated 
editions  which  were  called  for,  its  plan  was  enlarged  aod 
its  object  elevated,  though  it  is  still  as  valuable  for  its  ori- 
ginal purpose.    Whan  it  hsd  thus  tigoyed  the  enlaif  emeots 
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and  improrements  of  seven  editions,  Prof.  Lieber,  assisted 
bj  Messrs.  E.  Wigglesworlh  and  T.  G.  Bradford,  made  it 
the  basis  of  the  Amerioin  work,  adapting  its  name  and 
contents,  to  the  new  field  for  which  Uiey  designed  it. 
Nearly  fourteen  years  ago,  it  received  its  last  improve* 
ments  ;  during  which  period,  time  with  all  the  unprecedent- 
ed activity  and  speed  of  the  nineteenth  century,  has  been 
making  new  materials  for  its  extension  and  amendment. 

In  all  periods,  the  good  and  the  great  rise,  flourish  and 
die ;  and  their  deeds  must  be  commemorated,  and  their 
memories  perpetuated ;  and  in  various  other  departments, 
the  ordinary  flow  of  years  bears  down  to  us  new  data  for 
the  EncyclopaedisC  But  now>a-days.  Discovery  and  In- 
vention  make  new  conquests,  with  almostasmuch  rapidity, 
as  recently  were  made  their  mere  applications.  Of  this 
rapid  production  of  new  matters  in  Art  and  Science,  we 
bava  a  striking  illustration  in  the  volume  before  us.  With 
all  the  Editor's  patient  and  praiseworthy  research,  and 
though  his  excellent  preface  is  dated  as  late  as  the  20th  of 
November  last,  yet,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  per- 
ceive,  he  has  not  heralded  the  discovery  either  of  gun  cot- 
ton or  of  the  new  planet,  Le  Verrier. 

Prof.  Vethake  is  best  known  to  the  public  by  his  trea- 
tine  on  Political  Economy ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  he  was 
well  qualified  for  the  important  and  arduous  task  he  has 
juat  executed.  Among  other  advantages  he  enjoyed,  was 
that  of  having  the  eighth  edition  of  the  German  Lexikon, 
the  ninth  of  which,  he  informs  us,  is  now  in  course  of  pub- 
lication. He  frankly  acknowledges  the  many  sources  to 
which  he  was  indebted  ;  but  has,  to  a  largo  extent,  repro- 
duced the  matter  thus  so  abundantly  supplied  ;  whilst  in 
re^rd  to  ouj  own  country,  he  has  in  many  respects  been 
almost  a  pioneer.  The  Biographical  portions  of  the  work 
relating  to  this  country,  are  confined  to  the  deceased  ;  but 
not  those  relating  to  other  countries.  The  volume  is  in- 
tended  strictly  as  supplementary;  aih]»  therefore,  it  con- 
taina  no  repetitions,  for  the  sake  of  completeness  in  this,  of 
things  to  be  found  in  the  former  volumes ;  but  there  are 
•oroe  new  articles  in  it  intended  to  supply  omissions  which 
coeur  in  the  former.  From  much  experience  of  the  utility 
of  the  work,  we  regard  the  addition  before  ua  as  an  offer- 
ing for  which  the  public  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  Editor 
•od  the  Publishers,  Lea  cf  Blanchard,  of  Philadelphia ; 
from  a  horn  we  have  received  it  through  Drinker  <(•  Morria. 

We  have  also  received  from  the  same  steady  and  liberal 
puUisbera,  Xm  4-  BUnehard, 

The  Doo.  By  WaUam  Ywatt,  With  Ilhutrationt.  Edit- 
4dwitkaddUious.  By  E.  J.  LaM,  M.  i>.  1847.  pp.  403. 
6  «o. 

This  work  is  a  suitable  companion  to  their  late  editon  of 
"  Uaarker  on  Shooting."  It  ooatains  the  history  and  man- 
ageibeut  of  the  dog,  in  all  his  varieties  and  apecies,  with 
beautiful  portraits  almost  **  twice  as  natural"  as  life.  The 
Editor  has  added  much  new  and  some  local  matter,  for 
vhieh  be  had  been  well  qualified  by  having  **  paid  much 
aUentioo  to  the  diseases,  breeding,  rearing  and  peculiar]- 
ties  of  the  canine  race,  with  a  view  to  the  preparation  of  a 
volume  on  the  subject.'*  With  a  love  of  his  Ait  of  heal- 
ing, he  seems  to  have  blended  a  commendable  feeling  of 
kmmnitif^  in  wishing  to  extend  the  "love  for  this  brave,  de- 
voted and  sagacious  animal,"  and  to  '*  improve  his  k>t  of 
faithfuJ  servitude.''    Drmker  <f  jiform  have  the  work. 


madt  wider  the  Direction  of  M.  F. 
JincrjF,  Limt.  U,  H.  JV.,  Dtirimg  tlu  year  1845.  At  the 
V.  &  NmeX  Oboervalory,  WathingUm.  Vol  I.  Pub- 
li$Ked  by  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Waah- 
J.  <f  O,  S,  Gideon,  Printert.   1846. 


A  sbflvt  Udm  since,  we  hadthepleaa«re  of  calliBgatteBtjoa 


to  a  volume  containing  ''Observations,"  dec.,  njade  under  the 
superintendence  of  Lieut.  Gilliss.  It  was  about  the  firatof 
ow  national  offerings  to  science.  Here  we  have  another 
devoted  to  the  same  noble  olijccts,  which,  though  subsequent 
to  that,  is  the  "  first  volume  of  Astronomical  Observations, 
that  has  ever  been  issued  from  an  institution  properly  enti- 
tled to  the  name  of  Observatory,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic" The  work  is  handsomely  published,  in  a  quarto  of  con- 
siderable size,  with  well  executed  diagrams  and  plates,  and 
a  handsome  engraved  title  page,  on  which  is  a  view  of  the 
Observatory. 

First  comes  an  *' Introduction"  of  CLVI  pages,  contain- 
ing descriptions  of  the  Observatory  instruments,  and  muob 
scientific  matter,  which  we  must  leave  to  those  who  can 
master  it.  Next  come  the  voluminous  **  Observations,** 
well  arranged  and  tabulated,  and  which  occupy  273  pages. 
Then  follows  an  "Appendix"  of  119  pages,  to  which  we 
have  directed  most  of  our  attention,  and  from  which  we  are 
enabled  to  state  some  of  the  results  of  ths  arduous  labors 
at  the  Observatory. 

**  In  1843,  an  act  of  Congress  was  passed  makiim  an  ap- 
propriation of  grounds  and  money,  for  the  erection  of  • 
suitable  building  as  a  "  Depot  of  Charts  and  iBstraments** 
for  the  Navy.  By  authority  thus  conferred,  the  Observatoiy 
WAS  built  under  the  superintendence  of  Lieut.  J.  M.  GiUis« 
U.  S.  N.  This  building,  with  a  collection  of  magnecio  and 
astronomical  instruments,  selected  by  the  s^me  officer,  wae 
reported  ready  for  occupation  is  the  fall  of  1844,  aed  on 
the  first  of  October  of  that  year,  I  [Lieut.  M.j  wasdirecied 
to  take  charge  of  it,  and  to  renM>ve  to  it  all  the  nautieal 
books,  charts,  and  instruments,  with  the  officers  who  were 
at  that  time  attached  to  the  *  Depot  of  Charts  and  Instru- 
ments.' "  This  "Depot"  had  been  established  tempwarily, 
in  a  house  near  Georgetown,  where  we  have  bad  the  pleas- 
ure of  witnessing  the  diligence  and  seal  of  the  superinten* 
dent.  The  labors  at  the  Depot,  or  **  Hydrographical  Offiee," 
as  it  was  also  called,  were  engrossing  and  ardueua,  but 
were  much  increased  by  the  requisitions  of  duty  at  the 
Observatory.  The  superinUnUent,  d«  voted  to  the  diecheige 
of  his  professional  duties  and  also  to  the  cause  of 
with  his  efiicient  aids,  shrank  from  no  fatigue,  bet  toiled 
with  their  observationa  by  night  and  their  ealoiUatioos  by 
day,  notwithstanding  the  many  inconreaieooes  aiteediag 
the  organization  of  an  institution  so  new,  and  the  iatenup- 
tions  produced  by  too  frequent  changea  in  the  corps  of  ob- 
servers. No  inconsiderable  labor  was  required  toget  teadj 
for  their  work,  and  nothing  but  unwonted  ardor  could,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  and  in  so  short  a  time,  have  at- 
tained such  extensive  and  honorable  results.  What  has 
been  done,  and  especially  the  manner  in  which,  all  thinge 
considered,  it  has  been  done,  appeals  strongly  to  the  foster- 
ing csre  and  liberality  of  Congress,  and  we  bspe  that  early 
and  efficient  aid  will  be  given. 

The  report  of  the  superintendent  shows  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  "  Depot  of  Charts  and  Inatmmenta"  has 
been  of  vast  economical  advantage  to  the  Government, 
and  that  all  the  additional  expense  of  the  Astronomical  Ob- 
servations has  been  only  some  $5.000 ! 

The  whole  oorps  at  the  Observatory  consists  of  seven 
Lieutenants  in  the  Navy,  five  Passed  Midshipmen,  three 
Professors,  and  one  other  gentleman.  Those  fton  the 
Navy  receive  less  thaa  they  would  for  ordinary  service  at 
sea,  and  the  compensation  of  the  superintendent,  under  all 
his  uauwal  aeziely,  efibrt  and  responsibility,  is  only  that 
of  the  other  Lieutenants,  ris.  the  small  sum  of  $1,500,  a 
year.  The  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  institute,*  whose 
duties,  for  several  years  at  least,  can  not  be  more  arduous, 

•  Professor  Henry,  of  Prineeton  Collsge,  has  been  else- 
ted  to  this  high  office,  and  wiU,  we  tt«st,add  new  leweli  te 
the  chaplet  be  has  aliesdy 
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and  should  not  be  esteemed  any  more  honorable,  either  in  a 
National  or  Scientific  point  of  view,  will  receive  the  com- 
fortable sum  of  $3,500,  and  a  handsome  residence  besides. 

We  do  not  mean  that  this  is  too  large,  we  rather  rejoice 
that  there  is  one  small  exception  to  the  prevalent  parsimony 
in  sach  cases ;  but  by  the  side  of  it,  the  other  produces 
mortification  ; — to  think  that  the  munificence  of  one  Eng- 
lishman ahould  exceed  that  of  the  Government  of  a  great 
country  !  That  the  SmithsorUem  Institute  should  overshadow 
the  National!  !  Observatory.  The  office  of  Superinten- 
dent of  the  National  Observatory  should  be  highly  dignified 
and  iu  salary  greatly  enlarged.  We  say  this  for  the  sake 
of  the  office  and  the  Institution,  not  of  the  incumbent ; 
though  we  do  not  believe  one  more  worthy  of  it  can  be 
found  ;  and  he  has  shewn  that  he  is  actuated  by  higher  mo- 
tives than  the  mere  hope  of  pecuniary  reward. 

Among  the  objects  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Obser- 
vatory Corps  has  been  directed,  is  the  finding  the  exact  lat- 
itude of  the  Observatory,  which  being  of  great  importance 
has  not  yet  been  completed.  When  the  Magnetic  Tele- 
graph shall  have  been  farther  extended,  Lieut.  M.  pro- 
poses to  ascertain  by  its  instantaneoas  revelations,  the 
difference  of  longitude  of  different  places,  by  the  differ- 
enee  of  their  times.  Due  attention  has  been  bestowed 
upon  correcting  the  errors  of  those  useful  instruments, 
the  thermometers  ;  the  procuring  of  materials  for  the  pre- 
paration of  an  American  Nautical  Almanac,  and  the  Cat- 
aloguing of  Stars  situated  South  of  those  hitherto  cata- 
logued in  Europe.  The  position  of  our  Observatory  gives 
fteilities  for  this  work,  which  will  at  once  make  new  acces- 
sions to  Astronomy.  We  do  not  doubt,  that  we  hsve  omit- 
ted to  mention  some  of  the  more  beautiful  and  important 
scientific  investigations  that  have  been  prosecuted.  If  so, 
we  invite  any  friend  of  science  to  repair  the  omission. 
We  should  not  omit  to  mention  that  Lieut.  Whiting  is  en- 
gaged in  preparing  a  "  Chart  on  a  laige  scale,  of  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  upon  which  the  tracks  of  many  hundred  ves- 
mIs,  with  the  time  of  the  year,  the  prevailing  winds  and 
currents  encountered  by  each,  are  laid  down.  This  work, 
when  finished,  will  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valua- 
ble contributions  of  the  age  to  practical  navigation."  Part 
of  this  Chart  is  now,  perhaps,  in  the  Engraver's  hands. 
Similar  ones  are  in  contemplation  for  the  Indian  and  Pa- 
cific Oceans. 

Among  other  commendable  traits  observable  in  the  Re- 
port of  the  Superintendent,  is  his  liberal  spirit  towards  all 
his  coadjutors, — frankly  acknowledging  their  assistance, 
accrediting  to  each  the  pan  performed  by  him,  and  boldly 
assuming  all  the  errors  and  imperfections  of  the  published 
volume. 

We  earnestly  hope,  in  conclusion,  that  Congress  will 
nmUiply  their  facilities  and  suitably  reward  their  services, 
that  Science  may  here  have  one  worthy  I'emple  erected 
in  her  honor,  and  her  votaries  have  no  impediment  in  es- 
tablishing her  worship  and  extending  her  dominions. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  J.  W.  Randolph  cf  Co.^ 
a  new  and  very  beautiful  edition  of  Rary  O'Moors,  the  best 
novel  by  the  author  of  Handy  Andy.  None  of  the  nume- 
rous Irish  romancers  and  song  writers,  have  enjoyed  or  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  greater  popularity  than  Mr.  Lover.  His  ex- 
quisite ballads  and  melodies,  instead  of  growing  stale,  seem 
to  be  continually  increasing  in  reputation,  and  his  novels 
are  annually  reproduced  by  the  press. 

Charles  O'Malley  was  more  read  for  a  short  time  than 
toy  of  his  productions ;  but  while  Lever  has  been  rapidly 
forgotten,  the  writings  of  our  author  have  maintained  the 
ground  which  they  first  acquired.  This  judgment  of  the 
p«bli«,  we  think,  is  perfectly  just.  Mr.  Lever  has  neither 
the  fancy,  nor  the  imagination,  nor  the  originality  of  the 


I  author  of  Handy  Andy;  and  **  Charles  CMalley**  was  only 
a  lucky  hiu  whirh  took  the  public  fancy  for  a  while,  batwu 
soon  forgotten.  There  is  far  more  genuine  power  aboat 
Samuel  Lover.  We  do  not  think,  however,  that  either  of 
these  authors  truly  possesses  what  they  have  been  so  much 
lauded  for,— wit  and  humor.  They  have  merely  thatbu- 
tard  wit  and  humor,  called  fun, 

**  Rory  0*Moore**  has  much  less  Jktn  than  Handy  Andy, 
but  it  is  a  more  interesting  story,  and  on  the  whole  it  is 
a  better  novel.  It  contains  some  of  the  author's  most  bean- 
liful  songs,  among  which  we  would  particularly  specify  the 
"  Land  of  the  West."  The  preMnt  edition,  as  we  have 
already  said,  is  elegantly  printed,  and  sold  at  a  very  cheap 
price.  It  is  illustrated  by  engravings  from  designs  by  the 
author  himself,  who  is  now  in  this  country. 

We  have  also  received  from  Messrs.  Randotpk  4"  Oo-*  * 
copy  of  a  new  Tale,  called 

JoA  DaUhett,  the  Clerk.    H.  CoCbum,  Baltimore,  184(). 

The  scene  is  laid  in  Baltimore.  Jack  Datchettis  achar- 
acter  plainly  borrowed  from  Mr.  Dickens'  Tom  Pinch.  He 
is  the  clerk  of  a  large  mercantile  firm,  and  the  story  con- 
sists of  the  adventures  of  this  clerk,  as  connected  with  the 
family  which  compose  this  firm.  It  is  ruined  by  the  worth 
lessness  of  two  of  the  members,  one  of  whom  is  a  fool  and 
the  other  a  dissipated  young  roue.  The  story  concludes 
with  the  bankruptcy  of  the  establishment  and  the  death  of 
the  faithful  clerk  in  consequence.  Such  is  this  tale ;  which 
is  tolerably  well  told.  The  matter  which  composes  the 
book  is  much  better  than  the  style  in  which  it  is  clothed. 
It  is  the  most  barefaced  imitation  of  Mr.  Dickens'  manner 
which  we  have  ever  seen.  And  the  writer  seems  to  hare 
been  able  to  imitate  auccessfully  the  worst  sort  of  that  aa- 
thor's  style— his  childish  twaddle. 

We  have  also  received  from  Messrs.  J.  W.  Randolph  ^ 
Co.,  a  little  book  in  red  binding,  gilt  edges,  called 

*'  The  Chapel  in  the  Forest,  and  Christmas  Eve."  They 
are  Tales  for  young  persons,  translated  from  the  German  of 
Canon  Schmid.  The  translator  says  in  his  preface,  "  they 
point  out,  in  the  most  pleasing  style,  the  advantages  of  a 
firm  reliance  upon  the  providences  of  God,  and  of  fidelity 
to  Him  in  the  vicissitudes  of  life.  Canon  Schmid,  the  au- 
thor, is  unsurpassed,  if  equalled,  for  the  beauty  and  solidity 
of  his  writings  for  the  instruction  and  entertainment  of 
youth,  and  the  narratives  which  form  this  little  volume  are 
excellent  specimens  of  his  extraordinary  talent." 


Bulwkr's  New  Novel. 

After  a  long  interval  of  silence,  this  literary  lion  bath 
again  opened  his  mouth.  His  prMent  utterance  is  entitled, 
"  Lucretia,  or  the  Children  of  the  Night."  A  more  intelligi- 
ble name  for  it  would  be — The  Lives  of  Three  DevUs. 

So  far  from  answering  the  expectation  which  his  great 
work,  **  The  Last  of  the  Barons,"  had  created,  Lucretia, 
6(0.,  is  a  failure.  In  some  respects  it  is  superior  to  bis 
early  works.  It  has  not  that  morbid  mawkish  egotism, 
by  which  they  were  so  eminently  distinguished,  and  it  is 
less  opposed  to  good  morals.  For  without  affectation,  we 
must  say  that  we  are  acquainted  with  no  works  of  fiction 
of  worse  tendency  than  the  books  by  which  Bulwer  acqai- 
red  his  reputation.  True,  he  brings  his  bad  characters  to 
bad  ends ;  but  be  never  fails  to  render  vice  agreeable  when 
it  can  possibly  be  done,  by  connecting  it  with  agreeable  cha- 
racters. He  deifys  a  pick-pocket  in  Paul  Cliflbrd,  gives 
us  a  very  adorable  assassin  in  Pelham,  and  in  Ernest  Mai- 
travers  makes  a  seducer  such  a  delightful  and  noble  per^ 
sonage,  that  no  one  can  fail  to  fall  in  love  with  him.  This 
fauk  is  not  to  be  found  in  Lucretia.    The  evil  characters 
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are  certainly  odious  enough  ;  but  it  is  deficient  in  the  first 
quality  of  every  noTel— interest. 

The  story  is  sufilciently  compUrated  and  there  is  much 
intellectual  ability  displayed  in  it ;  but  the  characters  are 
so  thoroughly  base  and  revolting,  and  the  incidents  so  de- 
testable»  that  no  one  can  take  any  interest  in  them.  Aris- 
totle tells  us  that  the  end  of  such  writing  as  this  is,  through 
pity  and  tenor,  to  purify  the  mind. 

But  although  this  story  is  abundantly  horrible,  it  produces 
neither  tXan  nor  ^0oi ;  for  there  is  no  actor  in  it  of  suffi- 
cient noliility  to  produce  these  emotions.  It  produces  the 
ssme  feeling  of  disgust  which  we  feel  a(\er  reading  the  con- 
fessions of  Rousseau.  The  talent  displayed  in  it  is  that 
exhibited  in  Feurbach*s  Criminal  Trials — of  di?ingintothe 
filthy  depth  of  the  most  hateful  and  ignoble  minds.  All 
that  is  in  a  man  revolts  against  the  contemplation  of  the 
scenes  of  '*  Locretia." 

It  opens  during  the  Reign  of  Terror.  A  man  named 
Ihlibard,  who  is  a  scholar  of  great  repute,  is  seated  at  a 
table  drawing  up  a  report,  which  is  to  condemn  some  hun- 
dreds to  the  guillotine.  His  son,  a  pretty  boy,  is  employed 
in  a  recess  putting  a  big  and  a  little  spider  together  in  one 
cell  and  enjoying  the  fight  The  father  gets  up  and  tells 
his  son  that  be  is  now  going  to  carry  him  to  an  execution,  a 
treat  which  it  seems  the  young  blood-sucker  has  often  cried 
for.  He  Jumps  down  clapping  his  hands,  and  out  they  go 
to  the  Place  dt  Gudlotine,  When  the  tumbril  comes  up,  the 
boy  recognizes  his  own  mother,  a  beautiful  English  actress. 
And  while  the  scene  swims  before  his  eyes,  his  father 
whispen  in  his  ear — '*  such  is  the  fate  of  those  who  betray 
me.**  His  object  in  this  little  episode  of  education  is,  to 
make  the  clever  boy  his  tool  through  life ;  but  he  fuls. 

The  boy  grows  up  as  self  relying  and  as  inhuman  as  hts 
father,  though  his  inferior  in  intellect  and  scholarship ;  and 
they  are  bound  together  only  for  the  success  of  their 
schemings. 

We  next  find  them  domiciliated  in  the  family  of  a  rich 
English  nobleman,  whose  niece  is  to  be  his  heir.  Dalibard 
designs  to  many  this  niece.  But  she  is  as  ambitious  and 
fiendish  as  himself,  and  before  he  succeeds,  she  over-reaches 
herself  an  J  is  disinherited  by  her  uncle.  But  he  marries  her, 
and  the  scene  shifts  to  Paris  where  Daliljsrd  becomes  the 
agent  of  Napoleon,  and  is  on  the  high  road  to  power.  Find- 
ing his  wife  and  son  in  his  way,  be  wishes  to  take  them 
off  with  his  subtle  poisons,  which  play  a  great  part  in  the 
story.  But  they  prove  too  much  for  him  and  cause  his  own 
destruction.  The  rest  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  adven- 
tures of  the  wife  and  son,  Lucretia  and  Varney ;  their 
villainies  and  their  schemings  to  get  back  the  lost  eststes, 
which  result  in  their  own  ruin  and  in  that  of  all  connected 
with  them. 

We  venture  to  predict  that  "Lucretia,  dtc."  will  not  be 
a  popular  book. 


Ajiuld'a  CUuncal  Serie§,    D.  AppUtan  «f  Co.,  iVeio-  Forik. 

We  have  received  from  Nath  <f  Woodhou»e,  two  or  three 
numbers  of  this  series  of  Classical  School  Books.  They 
sre  by  Thomas  K.  Arnold,  A.  M.,  and  are  founded  on  "  the 
principles  of  imitation  and  frequent  repetition,"  which  are 
said  to  work  wonderful  efl^ects  in  advancing  the  learner. 
Ollendorff,  we  believe,  is  the  inventor  of  this  system,  which 
he  applied  very  successfully  to  the  teaching  of  the  French, 
German  and  Italian. 

'*Some  ten  years  ago,  it  seems.  Captain  Basil  Hall,  of 
ismoos  memory,  first  found  out  bow  to  learn  German.  He 
had  tried  it  again  and  agsin,  but  always  found  it  impracti- 
cable until  he  stumbled  on  Herr  Ollendorff,  who  was  teach- 
ing German  at  the  time  in  Paris,  and  who  led  him  along, 
■ot  by  the  nose,  but  by  the  mouth,  most  gently  and  delec- 


tably,  into  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  that  noblest  of  modem 
tongues.  As  the  captain  has  always  been  distinguished  for 
bis  gratitude,  be  repaid  the  skilful  teacher  a  hundred  fold, 
by  a  puff  in  *  Schloss  Hainfeld,'  that  made  him  at  once  a 
man  of  notoriety  and  fortune." 

The  handsome  American  Edition  of  Arnold's  Classical 
Series  is  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Spencer,  of  New  York, 
a  ripe  scholar  and  experienced  instructor.  We  are  some- 
what of  the  opinion  that  the  cause  of  sound  scholsrsbip 
has  been  injured,  by  the  numerous  short  methods  and  labor- 
savers  of  recent  invention ;  but  would  not  by  any  means 
impede  the  introduction  of  a  real  improvement.  We  would, 
therefore,  specially  recommend  this  series  to  the  careful 
examination  of  teachers.  It  has  already  received  very  de- 
cided approbation  from  many  of  their  honorable  corps. 

We  have  received  from  Itea  <(•  Blanehardy  through  Nath 
and  Woodhoutet  a  copy  of  the  RureU  Register  and  Almanae 
for  1847. 

It  is  a  pamphlet  of  140  12roo  pages,  filled  with  wood-cuts 
and  useful  agricultural  and  horticultural  information. 

O.  B.  Zidter  <(•  Co.,  of  PhUadelphiaf  seem  to  be  devoting 
much  attention  to  the  preparation  and  publication  of  Illus- 
trated Juvenile  Works.  They  hsve  recently  sent  us, 
through  /.  W,  RandofyJi  <f  Co,,  the  following  t 

Mother  Goose,  a  new  version  of  the  Golden  Egg  fable ; 

Robin  Hood,  and 

Aladm,  or  the  Wonderful  Lamp, 

These  are  in  quarto  primers,  with  illustrations  highly 
colored  and  not  inexpressive.  /.  W.  Randolph  ^  Co.,  have 
them. 

Lea  4r  Blanchard  have  added  other  nomben  to  their  popu- 
lar series  of  Small  Bocks  on  great  subjects;  vis,  a  second 
part  of  the  account  of  the  Oreek  Philosophy;  and  **th» 
Christian  Sects  of  the  XIX  Century."  They  have  also  sent 
us,  through  Nash  <(•  Woodhoiuse,  the  following : 

Songe  and  Ballads.  By  Samuel  Lover,  The  voices  of 
too  many  maidens  have  rung  these  in  the  ears  of  our  read- 
ers, to  require  more  than  an  announcement  of  their  appear- 
ance in  this  form. 

Christmas  Stories,  together  with  Pieiures  from  Italy,  By 
Dickens.  Containing  in  one  volume.  The  Christmas  Carol, 
The  Chimes,  and  the  Cridtet  on  the  Hearth.  Mr.  Dickens, 
in  addition  to  the  3rd  No.  of  I>ombey  dt  Son,  which 
Lea  &  Blanchard  are  also  publishing  with  illustrations,  has 
put  forth  another  Christmas  work,  which  may  soon  be  ex- 
pected to  make  its  appearance  from  several  of  our  presses. 
It  is  entitled  «  The  BattU  of  I^fe.    A  Love-Story," 

Proposal  for  a  National  Rail  Road  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  short  route  to  Oregon  and  the 
Indies,  By  George  Wilkee,  We  are  not  prepared  to  com- 
mit ourselves  to  this  stupendous  scheme ;  but  sdmit  a  con- 
siderable leaning  in  its  favor.  Within  their  constitutional 
powers,  we  would  be  delighted  to  see  Congress  enter  upon 
some  magnificent  enterprise,  worthy  of  the  resources  and 
boasted  dignity  of  the  nation.  We  would  hail  with  pride 
the  erection  of  some  noble  monuments  either  to  the  genius 
of  Commerce  and  convenience,  or  of  Art  and  Science. 

The  Chess  PaUadmm  and  Mathematical  Spkynx,  Taylof 
<f  Co.,  Astor  House,  New  York  1846-7.  This  is  a  month- 
ly illustrated  Magazine,  devoted  to  the  curiosities  of  Chess, 
and  the  ingenuities  of  Arithmetic,  with  problems,  pussies, 
dec.    The  subscription  price  is  $2,  a  year.    Dr.  Roget  of 
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England  has  invented  the  Sconomic  Cheu-boardt  provided 
with  a  complete  set  of  CheM  men*  adapted  for  playing 
games  in  carriages  or  out  of  doors,  and  for  folding  up  and 
carrying  in  the  pocket  without  disturbing  the  game. 

77u  Albian  is  a  work  of  a  peculiar  character  which  gives 
it,  in  our  estimation,  a  peculiar  value.  It  combines  all 
classes  of  intelligence,  from  every  country,  furnishes  much 
entertaining  and  instructive  literary  matter  of  a  high  order, 
and  is  neutral  as  to  all  kinds  of  parties.  The  agent,  Mr. 
StanloTit  recently  presented  us  with  a  copy  of  its  Annual 
Premium  Engraving,  which  is  really  an  elegant  one ;  being 
a  large  and  beautifully  executed  full  length  portrait  of  her 
Britannic  Majesty.  Mr.  S.  has  also  a  portrait,  in  similar 
style,  of  ourown  Franklin,  and  subscribers  take  their  choice. 
It  was  said  by  Franklin,  **  *  Seest  thou  a  man  diligent  in 
business,  he  shall  stand  before  kings :  he  shall  not  stand 
before  mean  men.*  This  is  true.  I  have  stood  in  the 
presence  of  five  kings  and  once  had  the  honor  of  dining 
with  one."  Here  we  find  him  still  keeping  Royal  company. 
Such  premiums  are  no  small  inducement  to  take  the  AN 
bion,  which,  however,  need  none  but  its  merits. 

Mr.  Stanion  is  also  authorised  to  procure  and  receipt  for 
sew  subscriptions  to  the  Messenger. 

Na»h  4*  Woodhottte  have  OraJumCa  Magazm*^  for  Janu- 
ary, 1847,  which,  among  its  good  things,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing Tribute  to  our  Conntiy,  by  her  Poet  Wm.  CuUen 
Biyant. 

"  Oh  Mother  or  a  Mxohtt  Rack  !" 

Oh  mother  of  a  mighty  race, 
Yet  lovely  in  thy  youthful  grace ! 
The  elder  dames,  thy  haughty  peers, 
Admire  and  hate  thy  blooming  years. 

With  words  of  sbame 
And  taunts  of  scorn  they  join  thy  name. 

For  on  thy  cheek  the  glow  is  spread 
That  tints  tby  a>oming  hills  with  red  ; 
Thy  step—the  wild  deer's  rustling  feci 
Within  thy  woods  are  not  more  fleet ; 

Thy  hopeful  eye 
Is  bright  as  thine  own  sunny  sky. 

Aye,  let  tbem  rail— those  haughty  ones- 
While  safe  thou  dwellest  with  thy  sons. 
They  do  not  know  how  loved  thou  ait. 
How  many  a  fond  and  fearless  heart 

Would  lise  to  throw 
Its  life  between  thee  and  the  foe. 

They  know  not,  in  their  hate  and  pride, 
What  virtues  with  thy  children  hide  ; 
How  true,  how  good,  thy  graceful  maids 
Make  bright,  like  flowers,  the  valley  shades  ; 

What  generous  men 
Spring,  like  thine  oaks,  by  hill  and  glen. 

What  cordial  welcomes  greet  the  guest 
By  thy  lone  rivers  of  the  west ; 
How  faith  is  kept  and  truth  revered. 
And  man  is  loved  and  God  is  feared 

In  woodland  homes, 
And  where  the  solemn  ocean  foams. 

There's  freedom  at  thy  gates,  and  rest, 
For  earth's  down-trodden  and  opprest, 
A  shelter  for  the  hunted  head, 
For  the  starved  laborer  toil  and  bread — 

Power,  at  thy  bonnds, 
Stopa,  and  calls  back  his  baflied  hounds. 


Oh  fair  young  mother !  on  thy  brow 
Shall  sit  a  nobler  grace  than  now. 
Deep  in  the  brightness  of  thy  skies 
The  thronging  years  in  glory  rise, 

And,  as  they  fleet. 
Drop  strength  and  riches  at  thy  feet 

Thine  eye,  with  every  coming  hour 
Shall  brighten,  and  thy  form  shall  tower, 
And  when  thy  siaters,  elder  ^K>rn. 
Would  brand  thy  name  with  words  of  scorn. 

Before  thine  eye 
Upon  their  lips  the  taunt  shall  die. 

English  Reviewt:  RepiMieations, 

Lemtard  Scott  <f  Co.<,0fNem  York,  conttnoe  to  republish|{ 
as  promptly,  neatly  and  cheaply  as  ever.  Blackwood  an( 
the  English  Quarterlies ;  the  last  numbers  of  which  w^ 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  from  the  agent,  Mr 
OUL  It  has  been  announced  that  he  has  merged  his  book^ 
store  in  that  of  Nnah  4*  WoodkouM^^  from  which 
excellent  Republications  will  henceforth  be  obtained. 


We  are  indebted  to  J.  T.  Fields,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  for 
copy  of  Urama^  a  Rhymed  Lesson,    By   Oliver  JVt 
Holmsst  and  to  Mr.  Headlsy' for  a  copy  of  his  address,  ** 
One  Progressive  Principle.**    Besides  which,  we  have 
honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  various  Periodicals, 
which  we  wish  abundant  success,  and  of  several  Addressssj 
dec,  for  which  the  donors  will  accept  our  thanks,  as  8u< 
presents  are  always  acceptable.  '1 


Items. 

Lady  Blessington's  last  work,  Ucnel  Durhursti  is  said 
be  a  decided  failure.    Mr.  Thsckeray,  (Michael  Aogelo 
Titmarsh,  author  of  "A  Journey  fiom  Comhill  to  Cairo,"? 
republished  in  the  "Library  of  Choice  Reading,*)  has 
press,  in  England,  two  new  works ;  one  in  monthly  parts, 
and  entitled  Vanity  Fatr,  Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches  of  JB) 
lish  Society;  the  other  is  Jlfrx.  Perkins*  Bott;  oontainin^ 
portraits  and  chararters  of  some  of  the  principal  persona] 
there,  to  be  illustrated  by  23  gorgeous  plates  of  beaaty,  rao 
and  fashion,  containing  70  or  80  select  portraits  of  the  frien 
of  Mrs.  Perkins."    Some  of  the  disolosnres,  says  the 
pectus,  will  be  likely  to  crests  a  tremendous  sensation  i 
ceruin  circles.    »    *    *     The   Swedish  Poet  Te^er, 
Bishop  of  Wexio,  is  dead.    •   *    *    There  is  to  be  another! 
volume  of  "the  Doctor,"  made  up  of  the  papers  left  by 
Southey.    «    •    *     Peter  Parley  is  in  Paris,  and,  of 
course,  "  at  home." 

"M.  Alexandre  Vattemare  is  again  about  to  Tisit  the' 
United  States,  the  French  Government  having  appro-* 
priated  six  thousand  francs  to  defray  his  expenses.  He 
will  bring  many  rare  and  valuable  books  for  the  U.  S.,  and 
for  several  of  the  States,  Cities,  dec.  Among  them  is  De- 
non's  great  work  on  Egypt,  one  of  the  most  splendid,  if 
not  the  most  splendid  work  ever  issued  from  the  press." 


Lord  Campbell  is  preparing  a  second  Series  of  his 
of  the  Chancellors  of  England.    The  first  series  are  an- 
nounced for  publication  by  Lea  and  Blanchard,  and  nc^ 
doubt  the  second  will  also  be  reissued  from  our  pres». 
Sir  Francis  HewTs  "  Emigrant**  a  work  of  consideral 
note  at  present,  has  just  been  republished  by  the  Harpers^ 
who  have  also  recently  issued  Schiller's  History  of  t^ 
Thirty  Years'  War, in  English.  A  recent  anonymous  pcn^-^^ii 
A  New  7\mon ;  A  Romance  cf  London,  is  said  to  b^     ^^'^ 
thy  of  the  old  masters  of  the  British  Lyre.    Mrs.    ^^^^' 
ney  has  a  new  work  before  the  public.  ^^< 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 


HISTORY  OP  THE  COLONY  AND  ANCIENT  DOMINION  OP  VIRGINIA. 


BY  CHARLES   CAMPBELL. 


PREFATORY  REMARKS  BY  THE  EDITOR. 


When  it  was  first  announced  that  the  Mes- 
senger for  1847  would  contain  a  History  of 
Virginia,  we  had  it  chiefly  in  contemplation 
to  continue  the  "  Contributions"  which  we 
had  conunenced  in  our  last  volume. 

For  several,  years  the  History  of  our  native 
State,  the  first  and  foremost  of  the  Colonies, 
and  of  *'  The  Old  Thirteen/'  had  presented 
to  our  mind  a  most  inviting  field,  and  we  had 
resolved  to  occupy  it.  But  it  was  due  to  the 
State,  the  subject  and  the  reputation  of  an 
aothor,  to  bestow  every  pains  to  avoid  a  crude 
and  hasty  production.  For  we  had  very  much 
the  idea  of  Cervantes,  that  "  it  requires  great 
judgment  and  a  ripe  understanding  to  com- 
pose histories :  History  is  a  sacred  subject, 
because  the  soul  of  it  is  truth,  and  where 
truth  b,  there  the  divinity  will  reside ;"  and 
we  had  little  patience  with  those  '<  who  com- 
pose and  cast  off  books,  as  if  they  were  toss- 
ing up  a  dish  of  pancakes." 

Vol.  XIII— 9 


To  "  compose  and  cast  off  a  book"  from 
the  materiab  at  hand,  especially  on  our  G>- 
lonial  History,  would  have  been  an  easy  task ; 
but  this  would  not  have  gratified  ambition, 
nor  have  been  worthy  of  the  theme.  The 
only  recourse  left  was  to  wait,  until  with  in- 
formation enlarged  by  study,  views  formed  and 
confirmed  by  careful  examination,  and  a  con- 
sistency of  purpose  derived  firom  a  survey  of 
the  whole  ground,  the  work  could  be  under- 
taken with  the  prospect  of  executing  it  at 
least  less  unworthily. 

In  the  meantime,  but  still  in  view  of  this 
ulterior  design,  the  series  of*'  ConiribuHons^ 
to  the  History  of  Virginia"  were  commenced, 
with  the  hope  that  they  might  hereafter  be 
corrected,  improved  and  reproduced  in  a 
form  which  might  be  stamped  with  the  title  of 

*  If  Dr.  Hawks,  the  best  historian  of  Viif  inis  who  has 
yet  written,  deemed  it  proper  to  style  bis  work  only  "  Con- 
tribQtions/*  it  seemed  much  more  becoming  in  us. 
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"  A  History."     Whether  this  hope  will  ever 
be  realized,  Time  must  determine. 

But  we  found  by  experience  that  the  con- 
stant and  multifarious  duties  of  an  editor  were 
likely  to  produce  interruptions  in  these  *'  Con- 
tributions ;"  and  had/e/^  that  unless  the  mind 
were  in  full  possession  of  the  whole  scope  of 
the  subject,  the  danger  of  inaccuracy  and  in- 
consistency was  greatly  increased  by  writing 
in  separate  portions.  Impressed  with  this 
disadvantage,  and  having  promised  to  our 
readers  a  History  of  Virginia,  we  thought  it 
best  to  try  and  secure  the  publication  in  the 
Messenger  of  the  work  of  a  friend,  Mr. 
Charles  Campbell,  of  Petersburg,  and  we 
found  him  ready,  with  great  liberality,  to  sec- 
ond our  views. 

Mr.  Campbell  seems  to  have  had  an  he- 
reditary interest  t  in  Virginia  History ;  and 
for  years  has  been  zealously,  almost  enthu- 
siastically, engaged  in  researches  into  it, 
blending  with  the  subject  enough  of  its  an- 
tiquities to  add  a  zest  and  ensure  accuracy. 
He  has  visited  and  identified  many  of  the 
most  interesting  localities  and  recalled  their 
old  associations  ;  he  has  gathered  many  rare 
relics  and  other  materials,  and  procured 
works  difficult  of  access.  From  these  and 
the  ordinary  sources,  he  has,  after  several 
years  devoted  to  the  task,  produced  a  History 
of  our  State  down  to  the  close  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  This  work  he  has  had  by 
him  in  its  finished  state  nearly  two  years, 
and  has  continued  to  revise  and  improve  it. 
So  that  there  is  reason  to  expect  that  it  will 
be  the  most  interesting,  authentic  and  in- 
structive work  on  our  History  that  has  yet 
been  presented  to  the  Public.  The  author's 
diffidence  and  exalted  idea  of  the  aims  and 
requisites  of  a  literary  work,  claiming  public 
favor,  have  been  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its 
earlier  appearance.  As  it  has  been  prepared 
with  so  much  care,  and  comes  down  to  so 
late  a  period,  we  believe  that  we  shall  render 
the  public  a  service  by  promoting  its  publi- 
cation ;  for  it  can  be  only  a  benefit  to  them 
to  have  as  wide  a  range  of  selection  and  as 
extensive  means  of  information  as  possible. 
There  are  at  least  two  other  Histories  of  Vir- 
ginia now  in  progress;  and  we  hope  that 

I  His  father  also  wrote  i  brief  History  of  Virgiaia. 


they,  too,  will  be  issued  from  the  press,  as 
soon  as  they  are  sufficiently  perfected. 

Mr.  Campbell's  History  can  not  fail  to  be 
a  most  acceptable  offering  to  a  very  large 
number  of  our  people.  Of  course,  it  will 
be  to  the  residents  of  Virginia ;  especially 
to  that  large  and  respectable  class  who  justly 
pride  themselves  upon  their  honorable  con- 
nection with  the  past,— illustrated  as  it  is 
by  the  deeds  of  their  immediate  ancestry. 
And  this  is  applicable  not  only  to  <'  Old 
Virginia,"  but  to  Western  Virginia,  whose 
achievements  are  also  embraced  in  the  nar- 
rative of  the  author:  Point  Pleasant  stands 
proudly  by  the  side  of  the  battle-fields  of  the 
£ast.  There  is  another  class  to  whom  it 
cannot  fail  to  be  equally  as  acceptable  ;  and 
in  part,  for  the  same  reasons.  Every  State 
in  the  Union  numbers  among  her  sons, — 
many  among  their  most  distinguished  sons, — 
natives  of  the  "Old  Dominion,"  whose  hearts 
never  will,  never  can  forget  her.  It  has  been 
our  lot  to  meet  many  such  in  various  States 
of  the  Union,  and  we  have  ever  received 
conclusive  proof  of  their  unaltered  devotion 
to  their  native  State. 

This  work  may  also  be  welcomed  by  the 
citizens  of  every  State  in  the  confederacy, 
because  Virginia  was  the  first  Colony  planted 
by  England  in  America ;  and  however  we 
may  differ  now  as  to  her  relative  position 
among  her  sister  and  her  daughter  States, 
yet  up  to  the  close  of  the  history  before  us, 
and  for  years  aflerwards,  she  enjoyed  and 
was  entitled  to  marked  preeminence.  For 
our  own  part,  we  believe  that  in  most  re- 
spects,—and  those  of  the  higher  order  in  re- 
ference to  national  grandeur, — her  position 
is  as  honorable  as  ever;  though  an  undue 
estimate  of  physical  or  material  progress  may 
have  led  others  to  a  conclusion  so  opposite. 
To  these,  especially,  we  recommend  the  stu- 
dy of  our  history,  that  the  contemplation  of 
what  Virginia  has  been  and  what  she  has 
done,  may  at  least  soflen, — if  it  do  not  si- 
lence,— ^the  aspersions  cast  upon  her.  At 
the  same  time,  every  one  of  her  sons  should 
strive  to  make  her  present  and  future  renown 
worthy  of  that  which  certainly  crowns  her  in 
the  past. 

Richmondy  January  23,  1847. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
1492-1591. 

Eariy  voyages  of  DiscoFery ;  Madoc ;  The  Northmen ;  Co- 
himbos;  John  Cebot;  Sebutien  Cabot;  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert;  Walter  Raleigh;  Etpedition  of  Amidaa  and 
Bailow;  They  land  on  Woooeon  Island;  They  retom 
to  England;  The  new  coantry  named  Virginia;  Gien- 
TiUe's  Expedition ;  Colony  of  Roanoke ;  Lane  Govern- 
or ;  The  Colony  abandoned ;  Tobacco ;  Grenville  returns 
lo  Viigioia;  Leaves  a  small  Colony  at  Roanoke;  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  sends  out  another  Expedition ;  City  of 
Raleigh  Chartered;  White  Governor;  Roanoke  found 
deserted ;  Virginia  Dare,  first  child  bom  in  the  Colony ; 
White  returns  for  supplies ;  The  Armada ;  Raleigh  as* 
signs  the  Colony  to  a  Company ;  White  returns  to  Vir- 

giaia ;  Finds  the  Colony  eztinet ;  Death  of  Sir  Richard 
Orenville. 

The  discoveries  attributed  to  Madoc,  the 
Welsh  prince,  have  afforded  a  theme  for  the 
creations  of  poetry ;  those  of  the  Northmen 
of  Iceland,  better  authenticated,  still  engage 
the  dim  researches  of  antiquarian  curiosity. 
The  glory  of  having  made  the  first  certain 
discovery  of  the  New  World,  belongs  to  Co- 
lumbus. It  was,  however,  the  good  fortune 
of  the  Cabots,  to  be  the  first  who  actually 
reached  the  main  land.  It  was  in  1492,  that 
the  Genoese  navigator  first  landed  on  the 
shores  of  St.  Salvador.  [1497.]  Giovanni 
Gaboto,  in  English,  John  Cabot,  a  Venetian 
merchant,  resident  at  Bristol,  with  his  son, 
Sebastian,  a  native  of  that  city,  having  ob- 
tained a  patent  fi'om  Henry  VII.,  sailed  un- 
der his  flag  and  discovered  the  main  conti- 
nent of  America,  amid  the  inhospitable  rigors 
of  the  wintry  North.  It  was  more  than  a 
year  subsequent,  that  Columbus,  in  his  third 
voyagCj  set  his  foot  on  the  main  land  of  the 
South.  "[1498.]  Sebastian  Cabot  again  cross- 
ed the  Atlantic  and  coasted  from  the  58th 
degree  of  North  latitude,  along  the  shores  of 
the  United  States,  perhaps  as  far  as  to  the 
Southern  boundary  of  Maryland. 


Portuguese,  French  and  Spanish  naviga- 
tors now  visited  North  America,  with  what 
motives,  adventures  and  success,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  relate  here.  [1583.]  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Gilbert,  commissioned  by  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth and  assisted  by  his  half-brother,  Wal- 
ter Raleigh,  fitted  out  a  small  fleet  and  made 
a  voyage  to  Newfoundland,  where  he  landed 
and  took  formal  possession  of  the  country. 
This  intrepid  navigator  embarking  to  return 
in  the  Squirrel,  a  vessel  of  only  ten  tons,  was 
lost  in  a  storm.  When  last  seen  by  the  com- 
pany of  the  Hind,  Sir  Humphrey,  although 
surrounded  by  imminent  perils,  was  seated 
calmly  on  deck,  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  and 
was  heard  to  exclaim,  "  Be  of  good  cheer, 
my  fiiends,  it  is  as  near  to  Heaven  by  sea  as 
by  land." 

Not  daunted  by  the  fate  of  his  heroic  kins- 
man, Raleigh  persisted  in  the  design  of  ef- 
fecting a  settlement  in  America,  and  being 
now  high  in  the  Queen's  favor,  obtained  let- 
ters patent  for  that  purpose,  dated  March  25th, 
1584.  Aided  by  some  gentlemen  and  mer- 
chants, particularly  by  his  gallant  kinsmen, 
Sir  Richard  Grenville,  and  Mr.  William  San- 
derson who  had  married  his  niece,  Raleigh 
succeeded  in  providing  two  small  vessels. 
These  were  put  under  command  of  Captains 
Philip  Amidas  and  Arthur  Barlow.  Barlow 
had  already  served  with  distinction  under 
Raleigh  in  Ireland.  The  two  vessels  left  the 
Thames  on  the  27th  of  April,  1584.  Pursu- 
ing the  old  circuitous  route  by  the  Canaries, 
they  reached  the  West  Indies.  Af^er  a  short 
stay  there,  they  sailed  North,  and  early  in 
July,  a^they  approached  the  coast  of  Florida, 
the  mariners  were  regaled  with  the  odors  of 
a  thousand  flowers  wafled  from  the  fragrant 
shore.  Amidas  and  Barlow,  passing  one 
hundred  and  twentv  miles  farther,  landed  on 
the  island  of  Wococon,  •  in  the  stormy  re- 


*  See  in  "  Memorials  of  North  Carolina,**  bj  J.  Seawell 
Jones,  a  graphic  description  of  this  island,  and  of  the  cir- 
cumst'inces  of  ihe  landing  there.    This  writer,  who  evinces 
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gion  of  Cape  HatteraSj  one  of  a  long  series 
of  narrow,  low,  sandy  islands,  which  seem 
like  breast-works  to  defend  the  main  land 
from  the  fury  of  the  ocean.  The  English 
took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  Queen's 
name.  The  valleys  were  wooded  with  tall 
cedars,  overrun  with  vines  hung  in  rich  fes- 
toons, the  grapes  clustering  in  profusion  on 
the  ground  and  trailing  in  the  sea.  For  two 
days  no  inhabitant  was  seen ;  on  the  third  a 
canoe  with  three  men  approached.  One  of 
them  was  readily  persuaded  to  come  aboard, 
when  some  presents  gained  his  confidence. 
Going  away  he  began  to  fish,  and  having  load- 
ed his  canoe  returned,  and  dividing  his  cargo 
into  two  parts,  signified  that  one  was  for  the 
ship,  the  other  for  the  pinnace.  On  the  next 
day  they  received  a  visit  from  some  canoes, 
in  which  were  forty  or  fifly  men,  amongst 
whom  was  Granganameo,  the  King's  brother. 
The  King,  Wingina,  himself  lay  at  his  chief 
town,  six  miles  distant,  confined  by  severe 
wounds  received  in  a  recent  battle.  Here 
the  English  were  hospitably  entertained  by 
the  wife  of  Granganameo.  She  was  small, 
pretty  and  bashful,  clothed  in  a  leathern  man- 
tle with  the  fur  turned  in ;  her  long  black  hair 
was  restrained  by  a  band  of  white  coral ; 
strings  of  pearl  hung  from  her  ears  and  reach- 
ed to  her  waist.  The  disposition  of  the  na- 
tives seemed  gentle,  their  manners  easy ;  pres- 
ents and  traffic  soon  conciliated  their  good 
will.  The  country  was  called  Wingandacoa; 
the  soil  was  found  rich;  the  air  mild  and  sa- 
lubrious ;  the  forests  abounded  with  a  variety 
of  '^  sweet-smelling  trees"  and  oaks  superior 
in  size  to  those  of  England.  Fruits,  melons, 
nuts  and  esculent  roots  were  observed ;  the 
woods  were  stocked  with  game  and  the  wa- 
ters with  innumerable  fish  and  wild  fowl. 
Afler  having  examined  as  much  of  the  inte- 
rior as  their  time  would  permit,  Amidas  and 
Barlow  sailed  homeward,  accompanied  by 
two  of  the  natives,  Manteo  and  Wanchese. 
Queen  Elizabeth,  charmed  with  the  glowing 
descriptions  of  the  new  country,  which  the 
enthusiastic  adventurers  gave  her  on  their 
return,  named  it,  in  allusion  to  her  own  state 

a  fine  genius,  vindicates  hi>  ntitive  State,  against  what  he 
conceived  to  be  the  unjust  and  arrognnt  claims  of  Virginia. 
His  argument  would  have  lost  none  of  its  force  by  the  omis- 
sion of  the  splenetic  and  invidious  remarks  in  which  he 
indulges.  There  is  no  real  ground  of  jealousy  between 
tiiese  two  States.  The  rrcoileclions  of  Sir  Waller  Raleigh's 
Colony  belong  equally  to  both. 


of  life,  Virginia.  •  Raleigh  was  shortly  af- 
ter returned  to  parliament  from  the  county  of 
Devon  and  about  the  same  period  knighted. 
The  Queen  granted  him  also  a  patent  to  li- 
cense the  vending  of  wines  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Such  a  monopoly  was  part  of  the 
arbitrary  system  of  that  day.  Nor  was  Sir 
Walter  unconscious  of  its  injustice,  for  when 
some  years  afterwards  a  spirit  of  resistance 
to  it  showed  itself  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  a  member  was  warmly  inveighing  against 
it,  Sir  Walter  was  observed  to  blush.  Yet 
he  voted  for  the  abolition  of  such  monopo- 
lies, and  no  one  could  have  made  a  more 
munificent  use  of  such. emoluments,  than  he 
did  in  carrying  out  his  grand  schemes  of  the 
discovery  and  colonization  of  Virginia. 

[1585.]  He  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  seven  ves- 
sels for  that  country,  and  entrusted  the  com- 
mand of  it  to  his  relative,  Sir  Richard  Gren- 
ville.  This  gallant  officer  had,  like  the  cele- 
brated Cervantes,  shared  in  the  famous  battle 
of  Lepanto,  and  afler  distinguishing  himself 
by  his  conduct  during  the  Irish  rebellion, 
had  become  a  conspicuous  member  of  par- 
liament. Grenville  was  accompanied  by 
Thomas  Candish,  or  Cavendish,  afterwards 
renowned  as  a  circumnavigator  of  the  globe — 
Thomas  Hariot,  a  friend  of  Raleigh  and  a  pro- 
found mathematician,  and  John  With,  an  ar- 
tist, whose  pencil  supplied  roateriab  for  the 
illustration  of  the  works  of  De  Bry  and  Bev- 
erley. On  the  26th  of  June,  the  fleet  anchor- 
ed at  Wococon,  but  the  navigation  there  being 
found  too  perilous,  they  proceeded  through 
Ocracock  inlet  to  the  island  of  Roanoke, 
(at  the  mouth  of  Albemarle  Sound,)  which 
they  selected  as  the  seat  of  the  Colony.  The 
colonists  one  hundred  and  eight  in  number 
were  landed.  Manteo,  who  had  returned  with 
them,  had  already  been  sent  from  Wococon, 
to  announce  their  arrival  to  his  king,  Win- 
gina. Grenville,  accompanied  by  Lane,  Ha- 
riot, Cavendish  and  others,  explored  the  coast 
for  eighty  miles  southward,  to  the  town  of 
Secotan,  in  the  present  county  of  CraveOj 

♦  Sii!h»a  History  of  Virginia.  11.  Tytler's  Life  of  Sir 
Waller  Raleigh  :  Edit,  in  Oreenbank*s  Periodical  Lib. 
Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  Sutes,  1  cap.  1,2,3. 
Beverley*s  History  of  Virginia,  B.  1,  p.  2.  Smith's  His- 
tory  of  Virginia,  B.  1,  p.  79-85.  Early  History  of  Rhode 
Island.  179-181. 

Mazzei's  acnount  of  the  early  settlement  of  Virfinta  in 
the  commencement  of  his  Recherches  sur  les  Etats-Unis 
abounds  in  errors.  Yet  this  work  was  written  ezpreuly 
fur  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  errors  of  other  writers. 
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North  Carolina.  During  this  excursion,  the 
Indians  at  a  Tillage  called  Aqnascogoc,  stole 
a  silver  cup.  A  boat  being  despatched  to 
reclaim  it,  the  astonished  inhabitants  fled  to 
the  woods,  and  the  English,  regardless  at 
once  of  the  dictates  of  prudence  and  human- 
ity^ burnt  the  town  and  destroyed  the  stand- 
ing corn.  Grenrille  in  a  short  time  re-em- 
barked for  England  with  a  valuable  cargo  of 
skins  and  furs,  and  on  his  voyage  captured  a 
rich  Spanish  prize. 

Lane  now  extended  his  discoveries  to  the 
Northward,  as  far  as  the  town  of  Chesapeakes, 
on  Elizabeth  river,  near  where  Norfolk  now 
stands,  and  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
miles  from  the  island  of  Roanoke.  The 
Chowan  river  was  also  explored,  and  a  voyage 
vrna  made  up  the  Roanoke,  then  known  as 
the  Moratoc.  Lane,  although  a  good  soldier, 
seems  to  have  wanted  some  of  the  qualities 
indispensable  in  the  founder  of  a  new  plan- 
tation. The  Indians  grew  more  hostile,  con- 
spiracies were  entered  into  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  whites,  and  the  rash  and  bloody 
measures  employed  to  defeat  their  machina- 
tions, only  aggravated  the  mischief.  The 
colonists,  filled  with  alarm,  became  impatient 
to  escape  from  a  scene  of  so  many  privations 
and  so  much  danger.  In  this  critical  junc- 
ture. Sir  Francis  Drake  arrived  with  a  fleet 
of  twenty-three  sail.  This  celebrated  navi- 
gator, returning  from  a  long  cruise,  in  part 
privateering,  in  part  exploring,  anchored  near 
Roanoke,  to  enquire  into  the  welfare  of  the 
plantation  of  his  friend.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
Drake  furnished  Lane  with  vessels  and  sup- 
plies amply  sufficient  to  complete  the  dis- 
covery of  the  country  and  to  ensure  a  safe 
return  home,  should  that  alternative  be  found 
necessary.  A  violent  storm  raging  for  four 
days,  dispersed  and  shattered  Drake's  fleet 
and  destroyed  the  vessels  that  had  been  as- 
signed to  Lane.  The  tempest  at  length  sub- 
siding, Drake  generously  offered  Lane  ano- 
ther ship,  with  supplies.  But  the  governor, 
acquiescing  in  the  unanimous  desire  of  the 
colonists,  requested  permission  for  them  all 
to  embark  in  the  fleet  and  return  to  £  norland. 
The  request  was  granted,  and  thus  ended  the 
first  actual  settlement  of  the  Englbh  in  Ame- 
rica. 

During  the  year  which  the  Colony  had 
passed  at  Roanoke,  With  had  made  drawings 
from  nature  illustrative  of  the  appearance 


and  habits  of  the  natives.  Hariot  had  accu« 
rately  observed  the  soil  and  productions  of 
the  country,  an  account  of  which  he  after-* 
wards  published.*  He,  Lane,  and  some  other 
of  the  Colonists  had  learned  from  the  In- 
dians the  use  of  a  narcotic  plant,  called  by 
them  Uppowoc,  by  the  Europeans,  tobacco. 
The  natives  smoked  it ;  sprinkled  the  dust  of 
it  on  their  fishing  weirs,  to  make  them  fortu« 
nate ;  burnt  it  in  sacrifices  to  appease  the  an* 
ger  of  the  gods,  and  scattered  it  in  the  air  and 
on  the  water,  to  allay  the  fury  of  the  tem- 
pest. Lane  carried  back  some  tobacco  te 
England,  supposed  to  be  the  first  ever  intro- 
duced into  that  kingdom.t  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh by  his  example  soon  rendered  the  use 
of  this  seductive  leaf  fashionable  at  court. 
His  tobacco-box  and  pipes  were  long  pre- 
served in  England  by  the  curiosity  of  anti- 
quaries. It  is  related  that  he  made  a  wager 
with  the  Queen,  that  he  could  calculate  die 
weight  of  the  smoke  evaporated  from  a  pip^ 
full  of  tobacco.  This  he  easily  won,  by  first 
weighing  the  tobacco  and  then  the  ashes, 
when  the  queen  agreed,  that  die  difference 
must  have  gone  off  in  smoke.  Upon  paying 
the  guineas,  Elizabeth  gaily  remarked,  that 
"  she  had  heard  of  many  workers  in  the  fire, 
that  had  turned  their  gold  into  smoke,  but 
that  Sir  Walter  was  the  first  that  had  turned 
his  smoke  into  gold."  Another  anecdote  is, 
that  a  country  servant  of  Raleigh's  bringing 
him  a  tankard  of  ale  and  nutmeg  into  his 
study,  as  he  was  intently  reading  and  smo- 
king, was  so  alarmed  at  seeing  clouds  of 
smoke  issuing  from  his  master's  mouth,  that 
he  ran  down  stairs,  crying  out  that  Sir  Wal* 
ter  was  on  fire. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  never  visited  Virginia, 
although  it  has  been  so  represented  by  sev- 
eral writers.  Had  he  in  person  undertaken 
the  plantation  of  the  Colony,  it  would  proba- 
bly have  been  managed  with  more  prudence 
and  crowned  with  better  success. 

Drake's  fleet  had  hardly  lost  sight  of  the 
coast  before  a  vessel  arrived  at  Roanoke  with 
supplies  for  the  Colony.  Finding  it  aban- 
doned she  sailed  for  England. 

Within  a  fortnight  after,  Sir  Richard  Gren- 
ville,  with  three  relief  vessels,  fitted  out  prin- 


»» 


•  **A  True  Report  of  the  New.foandland  of  ViigiQiii. 
The  name  of  the  author  is  properly  Heriot,  bat  Harlot  is 
more  commonly  uted. 

t  See  Mrs.  Thompson's  Life  of  Raleigh,  in  Appendix. 
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cipally  by  Raleigh,  arrived  off  Virginia.  Gren- 
ville  unwilling  that  the  English  should  lose 
possession  of  the  country,  left  fifteen  men  on 
the  island  of  Roanoke  with  provisions  for 
two  years. 

No  disappointment  could  abate  the  in- 
domitable resolution  of  Raleigh.  During  the 
ensuing  year,  1587,  he  sent  out  a  new  expe- 
dition of  three  vessels,  to  establish  a  Colony, 
which  he  chartered  by  the  name  of  **  The 
Grovemor  and  assistants  of  the  city  of  Ra- 
leigh in  Virginian''  John  White  was  sent 
out  as  GrOvemor  with  twelve  counsellors,  and 
they  were  directed  to  establish  themselves 
at  the  town  of  Chesapeakes,  on  Elizabeth 
River.*  Arriving  at  Roanoke  near  the  end  of 
July,  White  found  the  Colony  deserted,  hu- 
man bones  scattered  on  the  beach,  the  fort 
rased,  and  deer  couching  in  the  ruinous 
cabins,  or  feeding  on  the  vegetation  which 
had  overgrown  the  floor  and  crept  up  the 
walls. 

Raleigh's  judicious  order,  instructing  White 
to  plant  the  Colony  on  the  banks  of  Eliza- 
beth river,  was  not  carried  into  effect,  owing 
to  the  refusal  of  Ferdinando,  the  naval  offi- 
cer, to  assist  in  exploring  the  country  for  that 
purpose.  An  English  sailor  being  slain  by 
the  savages,  a  party  was  despatched  to  avenge 
his  death,  and  by  mistake  unfortunately  killed 
several  of  a  friendly  tribe.  Manteo,  by  Ra- 
leigh's direction,  was  christened  and  created 
Lord  of  Roanoke  and  Dassamonpeake.  On 
the  18th  of  August,  the  governor's  daughter, 
Eleanor,  wife  to  Ananias  Dare,  one  of  the 
council,  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  the  first 
christian  child  born  in  the  country,  and  hence 
named  Virginia.  Dissensions  now  arose 
among  the  settlers,  and  although  they  were 
not  in  want  of  stores,  some  demanded  per- 
mission to  go  home;  others  violently  op- 
posed ;  at  last,  however,  all  joined  in  request- 
ing the  governor  to  sail  for  England  and  re- 
turn with  supplies.  To  this  he  reluctantly 
consented,  and  leaving  Roanoke  on  the  27th 
of  August,  1587,  where  he  lefl  eighty-nine 
men,  seventeen  women  and  eleven  children, 
he  arrived  in  England  on  the  5th  of  Novem- 
ber. He  found  the  kingdom  wholly  engross- 
ed in  taking  measures  of  defence  against  the 
threatened  invasion  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 
Raleigh,  Grenville,  and  Lane,  were  assisting 

*  Stith,  23.    Tytler*8  Rnleigh,  23.    Oldy's  Raleigh,  74. 
BaacioA's  Hist.  U.  S.  1.,  cap.  3. 


Elizabeth  in  her  council  of  war.  The  con- 
juncture was  most  unpropitious  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  infant  Colony.  Raleigh  never- 
theless found  time  even  in  this  portentous 
crisis  of  public  affairs  to  despatch  White  with 
supplies  in  two  vessels.  But  the  company, 
running  afler  prizes,  encountered  privateers, 
and  afler  a  bloody  engagement,  White's  ves- 
sels were  so  disabled  and  plundered  as  to  be 
obliged  to  put  back  to  England,  whilst  it  was 
impossible  to  refit,  owing  to  the  urgency  of 
more  important  matters. 

But  even  after  the  destruction  of  the  Ar- 
mada, Sir  Walter  Raleigh  found  it  impracti- 
cable to  prosecute  any  further  his  fiivorite  de- 
sign of  establishing  a  Colony  in  Virginia. 
[1589.]  He  formed  a  company  of  merchants 
and  adventurers  and  assigned  to  it  his  pro- 
prietary rights.*  In  this  company  were 
Thomas  Smith  a  wealthy  London  merchant, 
afterwards  knighted,  and  Richard  Hakluyt, 
Dean  of  Westminster,  and  the  compiler  of 
a  celebrated  collection  of  voyages.  Raleigh, 
at  the  time  of  making  this  assignment,  gave 
a  hundred  pounds  for  propagating  Christian- 
ity among  the  natives  of  Virginia.  After  ex- 
periencmg  a  long  series  of  vexations,  difficul- 
ties and  disappointments,  he  had  expended 
forty  thousand  pounds  in  efibrts  for  planting 
a  Colony  in  America.  At  length  disengaged 
from  this  enterprise,  he  indulged  his  martial 
genius,  and  bent  all  his  energies  against  the 
colossal  ambition  of  Spain,  who  now  aspired 
to  overshadow  the  world. 

More  than  another  year  was  suffered  to 
elapse,  before  White  returned  to  search  for 
the  long  neglected  Colony.  He  had  now 
been  absent  from  it  for  three  years,  and  felt 
the  solicitude  not  only  of  a  governor,  but  also 
of  a  parent.  Upon  his  departure  fi'om  Roa- 
noke, it  had  been  concerted  between  him  and 
the  settlers,  that  if  they  should  abandon  that 
island  for  another  seat,  they  should  carve  the 
name  of  the  place  to  which  they  should  re- 
move, on  some  conspicuous  object,  and  if 
they  went  away  in  distress,  a  cross  should  be 
carved  above  the  name.  Upon  his  arrival  at 
Roanoke,  White  found  not  one  of  the  Colo- 
nists^— the  houses  had  been  dismantled  and 


*  "  Le  Colonel  Richard  Bland  dans  sa  dissertation  pleine 
de  sens  et  d'erudition,  sur  les  droits  des  Colonies,  impri- 
m6e  en  Virginie  en  1766,  dit  que  Raleigh  renon^a  k  sea 
droits  et  ne  parle  d'  aucune  exception."  Recbercbes  sur 
les  £tats-Uois,  (by  Mazaei,)  ▼.  1.,  p.  9. 
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a  fort  erected ;  goods  had  been  buried  in  the 
earth  and  in  part  disinterred  and  scattered ; — 
on  a  post  within  the  fort  the  word  croa- 
TAN  was  carved  without,  however,  a  cross 
above  it. 

The.  weather  proving  stormy,  seven  of  the 
company  were  lost  by  the  capsizing  of  a  boat, 
the  stock  of  provisions  grew  short,  and  no 
further  search  was  then  made  for  the  unfor- 
tunate Colonists.  None  of  them  ever  was 
found,  and  whether  they  perished  by  famine 
or  by  the  Indian  tomahawk,  was  lefl  a  subjedt 
of  mournful  conjecture.  The  site  of  the  Col- 
ony was  unfortunate,  being  difficult  of  access 
and  near  the  stormy  Cape  Hatteras,  whose 
very  name  is  synonymous  with  danger  and 
shipwreck.  Thus  after  many  nobly  planned 
but  unhappily  conducted  expeditions,  and 
enormous  expense  of  life  and  treasure,  the 
first  plantation  of  Virginia  became  extinct. 

[1591.]  Sir  Richard  Grenville  fell  in  a 
bloody  action  with  a  Spanish  fleet  near  the 
Azores.  Mortally  wounded,  he  was  removed 
on  board  one  of  the  enemy's  ships  and  in 
two  days  died.  In  the  hour  of  his  death,  he 
said  in  the  Spanish  language  to  those  around 
him : — "  Here  I,  Richard  Grenville,  die  with 
a  joyous  and  quiet  mind,  for  that  I  have  ended 
my  life  as  a  true  soldier  ought  to  do,  fighting 
for  his  country,  queen,  religion  and  honor, 
my  soul  willingly  departing  from  this  body, 
leaving  behind  the  lasting  fame  of  having  be- 
haved as  every  valiant  soldier  is  in  his  duty 
bound  to  do."*  This  gallant  knight  was  next 
to  his  kinsman.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the  prin- 
cipal person  concerned  in  the  first  settlement 
of  Virginia.! 


CHAPTER  II. 


1591—1604. 


G<wiiold*s  Voyage  to  N«w  England  ;  Early  Life  and  Ad- 
ventiiras  of  Captain  John  Smith  ;  Born  at  Willougbby ; 
At  thirteen  years  of  age  undertakes  to  go  to  sea ;  At  fif- 
teen apprentice  to  a  merchant ;  Visits  France ;  Studies 


*  Camden,  quoted  by  Barrow  in  his  Life  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  169.  The  dying  words  of  Grenville  may  recall  to 
nind  those  of  CampbelKs  Locbiel : 

*'  And  leaving  in  death  no  blot  on  my  name, 
Look  proudly  to  heaven  from  a  death-bed  of  fame." 

t  Stiih*s  Hist,  of  Va.,  29.    Tytler's  Raleigh,  18. 


the  military  art ;  Serves  in  the  Low  countries ;  Repairs 
to  Scotland ;  Returns  to  Willoughby ;  Studies  and  exer- 
cises ;  adventures  in  France ;  Embarks  for  Italy ;  Thrown 
into  the  sea;  His  escape;  Joins  the  Austrians  in  the 
war  with  the  Turks ;  His  gallantry ;  Combat  with  three 
Turks  ;  Made  prisoner  at  Rottenton  ;  His  sufferings  and 
escspe ;  Voyages  and  Travels ;  Returns  to  England. 

[1602.]  Captain  Bartholomew  Gosnold, 
deviating  from  the  oblique  route  by  the  Ca- 
naries and  the  West  Indies,  made  a  direct 
voyage  in  a  small  bark  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  in  seven  weeks  reached  Massachusetts 
Bay.  It  was  on  this  occasion,  that  English* 
men  for  the  first  time  landed  on  the  soil  of 
New  England.  Grosnold  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  a  short  passage  of  five  weeks.  In 
these  early  voyages,  the  heroism  of  the  navi- 
gators is  the  more  admirable,  when  we  advert 
to  the  extremely  small  burthen  of  their  ves- 
sels and  the  imperfection  of  nautical  science 
at  that  day. 

[1606.]  Measures  were  taken  in  England 
for  planting  another  Colony,  But  prelimi- 
nary to  a  relation  of  the  settlement  of  Vir- 
ginia proper,  it  is  necessary  to  give  some  his- 
tory of  Captain  John  Smith,  **  the  father  of 
the  Colony."  / 

He  was  bom  at  Willoughby  in  Lincoln- 
shire, England,  in  1579,  being  descended,  on 
his  father's  side,  firom  an  ancient  fiunily  of 
Crudley,  in  Lancashire,  on  his  mother's,  fi^m 
the  Rickands  at  Great  Heck,  in  Yorkshire.* 
He  was  educated  at  the  free  schools  of  Al- 
ford  and  Louth.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  his 
mind  being  bent  upon  bold  adventures,  he 
sold  his  satchel,  books  and  all  he  had,  intend- 
ing to  go  privately  to  sea.  His  father's  death 
occurring  just  then,  prevented  the  execution 
of  that  scheme.  Having  before  lost  his  mother, 
he  was  now  lefl  an  orphan  with  a  competent 
estate,  which,  however,  being  too  yoqng  to 
receive,  he  little  regarded.  At  fifteen  he  was 
bound  apprentice  to  Thomas  Sendall  of  Linn, 
'*  the  greatest  merchant  of  all  those  parts.^ 
But  in  a  little  time,  disgusted  with  the  mo- 
notony of  that  life,  he  quit  it  and  accompa- 
nied a  son  of  Lord  Willoughby  to  France. 
There  he  began  to  learn  the  military  art,  and 
afterwards  served  some  years  in  the  Low  coun- 
tries. Thence  he  embarked  for  Scotland, 
with  letters  recommending  him  to  the  notice 

•  Smith's  Hist,  of  Va.  I.,  1-54.  "The  Trve  Travells, 
Adventures  and  Obserrations  of  Captaine  lohn  Snaitb." 
Hillard*s  Life  of  Smith  in  Sparks*  American  Biography. 
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of  King  James  VI.  Afler  suffering  illness 
and  shipwreck,  Smith  reached  Scotland ;  but 
finding  himself  without  money  or  means  ne- 
cessary to  make  himself  a  courtier,  he  return- 
ed to  his  native  place,  Willoughby.  There, 
indulging  a  romantic  taste,  he  built  for  him- 
self a  lodge  in  a  neighboring  forest,  where 
he  studied  military  history  and  tactics,  and 
amused  his  leisure  with  hunting  and  horse- 
manship. In  this  retreat  he  was  visited  by 
an  Italian  gentleman  in  the  service  of  the 
Earl  of  Lincoln,  who  persuaded  him  to  re- 
turn into  the  world,  and  he  now  repaired 
once  more  to  the  Low  countries.  Having 
made  himself  master  of  horsemanship  and 
the  use  of  arms,  Smith  resolved  to  try  his  for- 
tune against  the  Turks.  Proceeding  to  St. 
Valery,  in  France,  his  trunks  were  plundered 
by  some  French  gallants,  and  he  was  forced 
to  sell  his  cloak  to  pay  his  passage.  Wan- 
dering in  France  he  experienced  extraordi- 
nary vicissitudes  of  fortune.  Walking  one 
day  in  a  forest,  worn  out  with  distress  and 
fatigue,  he  fell  prostrate  on  the  ground  by  the 
side  of  a  fountain,  scarcely  hoping  ever  to 
rise  again.  Found  in  this  condition  by  a 
humane  farmer,  his  necessities  were  relieved 
and  he  was  enabled  to  pursue  his  journey. 
At  another  time  he  met  in  a  grove  one  of  the 
Frenchmen  who  had  robbed  him.  Without 
a  word  on  either  side  they  drew  their  swords 
and  fought.  The  Frenchman  soon  fell,  but 
confessing  his  guilt.  Smith,  though  hurt  in 
the  rencontre,  spared  his  life. 

Aided  by  the  liberality  of  a  former  ac- 
quaintance, *'  the  £arl  of  Ployer,"  he  went  to 
Marseilles  and  embarked  in  a  vessel  crowded 
with  pilgrims  bound  for  Rome.  On  the  voy- 
age, the  weather  proving  stormy,  the  pil- 
grims, with  bitter  imprecations  against  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  Smith,  cast  him  as  a  heretic 
into  the  sea,  in  order  to  propitiate  Heaven. 
He  saved  himself  by  swimming  to  the  islet  of 
St.  Mary,  (opposite  Nice,  in  Savoy,)  which 
he  found  inhabited  only  by  a  few  cattle  and 
goats.  On  the  next  day  he  was  taken  up  by 
a  French  ship,  the  Captain  of  which  proving 
to  be  a  friend  of  **  the  Earl  of  Ployer,"  en- 
tertained him  kindly.  With  him  Smith  vis- 
ited Alexandria  in  Egypt,  Scanderoon,  the 
Archipelago,  and  coast  of  Greece.  During 
the  cruise,  a  Venetian  argosy  was  captured 
afler  a  desperate  action,  in  which  Smith  dis- 
played signal  courage.     He  landed  in  Pied- 


mont with  five  hundred  sequins  and  a  box  of 
jewels,  his  share  of  the  prize.  In  Italy  he 
met  with  Lord  Willoughby  and  his  brother, 
both  recently  wounded  in  a  duel.  At  Rome 
he  saw  the  Pope,  and  surveyed  the  wonders 
of  the  imperial  city.  Embarking  at  Venice, 
he  crossed  over  to  the  wild  regions  of  Alba- 
nia and  Dalmatia.  Visiting  next  Gratz,  in 
Styria,  he  met  there  the  archduke  Ferdinand, 
and  joining  a  German  regiment,  engaged  in 
the  war  with  the  Turks.  At  the  siege  of  Olym- 
pack  and  of  Stowle  Wessenburg,  in  1601, 
Smith  distinguished  himself  as  a  volunteer 
in  the  artillery  service.  For  his  good  con- 
duct he  was  put  in  command  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  horse  under  Count  Meldritch. 
In  the  Battle  of  Girke  he  had  a  horse  killed 
under  him,  and  was  badly  wounded.  At  the 
siege  of  Regal  he  encountered  and  slew  in 
a  tournament  three  several  Turkish  champi- 
ons, Turbashaw,  Grualgo,  and  Bonny  Mul- 
gro.  For  these  exploits  he  was  honored 
with  a  triumphal  procession,  in  which  the 
three  Turks'  heads  were  borne  on  lances. 
A  horse  richly  caparisoned  was  presented  to 
him  with  a  cimeter  and  belt  worth  three  hun- 
dred ducats,  and  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Major.  In  the  bloody  battle  of  Rot- 
tenton  he  was  wounded  and  made  prisoner. 
With  such  of  the  prisoners  as  escaped  mas- 
sacre, he  was  sold  into  slavery  at  Axiopolis 
and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bashaw  Bogall, 
who  sent  him  by  way  of  Adrianople  to  Con- 
stantinople, a  present  to  his  youthful  mis- 
tress, Charatza  Tragabigzanda.  Captivated 
with  her  prisoner,  she  treated  him  tenderly, 
and  to  prevent  his  being  sold  again,  sent  him 
to  remain  for  a  time  with  her  brother,  the 
Tymour  Bashaw  of  Nalbritz,  in  Tartary.  He 
occupied  a  stone  castle  near  the  sea  of  Azof. 
Immediately  on  Smith's  arrival  his  head  was 
shaved,  an  iron  collar  rivetted  on  his  neck, 
and  he  was  clothed  in  hair-cloth.^  Here  long 
he  suffered  cruel  bondage.  At  length  one 
day  while  threshing  in  a  bam,  the  Bashaw 
having  cruelly  beaten  and  reviled  him,  he 
turned  and  slew  him  on  the  spot  with  the 
threshing  bat,  then  put  on  his  clothes,  hid 
his  body  in  the  straw,  filled  a  sack  with  com, 
closed  the  doors,  mounted  the  Bashaw's  horse 
and  rode  ofil  AAer  wandering  for  some  days 
he  fell  in  with  a  highway,  and  observing  that 
the  roads  leading  towards  Russia  were  indi- 
cated by  a  cross,  he  followed  that  sign,  and 
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ID  sixteen  days  reached  Ecopolis,  a  Russian 
frontier  post  on  the  Don.  The  governor  there 
took  off  his  irons,  and  he  was  kindly  treated 
by  him  and  the  lady  Callamata.  Passing 
through  Russia  and  Poland,  he  returned  to 
Transylvania,  in  Decemher,  1603.  Here  he 
met  many  friends  and  enjoyed  so  much  hap* 
piness,  that  nothing  less  than  his  desire  to 
revisit  his  native  country  could  have  torn  him 
away.  Proceeding  through  Hungary,  Mora- 
via and  Bohemia,  he  went  to  Leipsic,  where 
he  found  Prince  Sigismui^d,  who  gave  him 
fifteen  hundred  golden  ducats  to  repair  his 
losses.  Travelling  through  Grermany,  France 
and  Spain,  from  Gibraltar  he  sailed  for  Tan- 
gier, in  Africa,  and  to  the  city  of  Morocco. 
Taking  passage  in  a  French  man-of-war,  he 
Wis  present  in  a  terrible  sea-fight  with  two 
Spanish  ships,  and  after  touching  at  Santa 
Cruz,  Cape  6oa  and  Mogadore,  he  finally 
returned  to  England  about  the  year  1604. 


CHAPTER  III. 
1604—1607. 

Gosoold,  Smith  and  others  set  on  ffx>t  another  expedition  ; 
James  I.  issues  Leliers  patent;  Instructions  forifovern- 
Bent  of  the  Colony  ;  Charter  granted  to  London  Com- 
pany for  First  Colony  of  Virginia;  Sir  Thomas  Smith 
Tre««arer ;  Government  of  the  Colony ;  Three  vessels 
ander  Newport  sail  for  Virginia;  The  voyHge;  £nter 
Chesapeake  Bay;  Ascend  the  James  river;  The  Eng- 
lish eoteitained  l>y  the  Chief  of  the  Qoiyonghoobanocks ; 
Landing  at  Jamestoam ;  Wiogfield  President ;  Smith  ek- 
rhided  from  the  eouneil. 

Bartholomew  Grosnold  was  the  prime  mo- 
rer,  and  Captain  John  Smith  the  chief  actor  in 
the  settlement  of  Virginia.  Gosnold,  *  who 
had  already  made  a  voyage  to  New  England, 
in  1602,  for  many  years  fruitlessly  labored  to 
set  on  foot  an  expedition  for  that  purpose. 
At  length  he  was  reinforced  in  his  efforts  by 
Captain  Smith,  Edward  Maria  Wingfield,  a 
merchant,  Robert  Hunt,  a  clergyman,  and 
others,  and  by  their  united  exertions,  certain 
of  the  nobility,  gentry  and  merchants  be- 
came interested  in  the  project,  and  King 
James  the  first,  who,  in  1603,  had  succeeded 
Elizabeth,  was  induced  to  lend  it  his  coun- 
tenance, t 

•  Stith,  30. 

t  Saiitk,  Vol.  I,  p.  149. 


April  10th,  1606,  letters  patent  were  is- 
sued authorizing  the  establishment  of  two 
Colonies  in  Virginia  and  other  parts  of  Amer- 
ica. All  the  country  from  34  to  45  degrees 
of  North  latitude,  then  known  as  Virginia, 
was  divided  into  two  colonies,  the  first,  or 
Southern,  and  the  second,  or  Northern.  The 
Southern  colony  was  appropriated  to  Lon- 
don, and  the  plantation  of  it  was  entrusted 
to  Sir  Thomas  Gates  and  Sir  George  Somers, 
knights,  Richard  Hackluyt  clerk,  prebendary 
of  Westminster,  Edward  Maria  Wingfield 
and  some  others.  It  was  provided  that  the 
Colony  should  have  a  council  of  its  own, 
subject  to  a  superior  council  in  England. 
The  inferior  council  was  authorized  to  search 
for  and  dig  mines,  coin  money,  carry  over 
adventurers  and  repel  intruders.  Revenue 
duties  were  imposed,  the  colonists  invested 
with  the  privileges  of  English  subjects,  and 
the  lands  granted  to  settlers  in  free  and  com- 
mon soccage.  •  On  the  20th  of  November, 
1606,  instructions  were  given  by  the  Crown 
for  the  government  of  the  two  Colonies,  di- 
recting that  the  council  in  England  should  be 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  the  local  council  by 
the  superior  one  in  England,  the  local  council 
to  choose  a  President  annually  from  its  own 
body,  the  Christian  religion  to  be  preached, 
lands  to  descend  as  in  England,  the  trial  by 
jury  secured  in  criminal  causes,  and  the  coun- 
cil empowered  to  determine  all  civil  actions, 
all  produce  and  goods  imported  to  be  stored 
in  magazines,  a  clerk  and  treasurer,  or  Cape 
Merchant  to  be  appointed  for  the  colony. 
The  stockholders,  styled  adventurers,  were 
authorized  to  organize  a  company  for  the 
management  of  the  business  of  the  colony, 
and  to  superintend  the  proceedings  of  the 
local  council.  The  Colonists  were  enjoined 
to  treat  the  natives  with  kindness,  and  to 
endeavor  by  all  means  to  convert  them  to 
Christianity,  t  March  9th,  1607,  the  gen- 
eral council  was  enlarged  and  further  in- 
structions  given  for  its  government.  May 
23rd,  a  charter  was.  granted  to  the  treasurer 
and  company  of  adventurers  for  the  city 
of  London  for  the  fhst  Colony  of  Virginia. 
To  this  company  was  granted  all  the  land  in 
that  part  of  America  called  Virginia,  from 
Point  Comfort  along  from  the  sea-coast  to 
the  Northward  two  hundred  miles,  and  to 

•  Hening*8  Slstutes  at  Lvife,  Vol.  I,  p.  57. 
X  I  Hen.,  67.    Stith  30,  and  Appendix  2. 
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Ihe  Southward  two  hundred  miles  up  into 
the  land  from  sea  to  sea  West  and  North- 
west. The  council  in  England  was  authori- 
zed to  establish  forms  of  government  for  the 
Colony,  and  the  governor  was  empowered,  in 
case  of  rebellion,  or  mutiny,  to  enforce  mar- 
tial law,  and  the  oath  of  supremacy  was  re- 
quired to  be  taken  by  the  Colonists.  For 
the  rest,  the  provisions  of  the  letters  patent 
granted  to  Sir  Thomas  Gates  were  generally 
re-enacted.  •  Sir  Thomas  Smith  was  ap- 
pointed Treasurer  of  the  company  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  chief  management  of  their  af- 
fairs was  entrusted  to  him.  He  was  an  emi- 
nent London  merchant,  had  been  chief  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  assignees,  was  about 
this  time  governor  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  had  been  ambassador  to  Russia,  t 

The  frame  of  government  provided  for  the 
new  Colony  was  cumbrous  and  complicated. 
The  legislative  and  administrative  powers  were 
BO  distributed  between  the  local  council,  the 
Crown  and  the  company,  as  to  involve  de- 
lay, uncertainty,  conflict  and  irresponsibility. 
The  Colonists,  by  the  words  of  the  charter, 
were  invested  with  the  rights  of  English- 
men ;  yet  as  far  as  political  rights  were  con- 
cerned, there  being  no  security  provided  by 
which  they  could  be  vindicated,  they  might 
often  prove  to  be  of  no  more  real  value  than 
the  parchment  on  which  they  were  written. 
Tet  the  government  of  an  infant  colony  must 
of  necessity  be  for  the  most  part  arbitrary. 
The  political  rights  of  the  colonists  must  for 
a  time  lie  in  abeyance.  The  civil  rights  of 
the  Virginia  colonists  were  protected  by  the 
trial  by  jury,  and  lands  were  held  by  a  free 
tenure. 

Afler  long  delay  three  vessels  were  equip- 
ped for  the  expedition,  one  of  twenty  tons, 
one  of  forty,  the  third  of  one  hundred.  They 
were  commanded  by  Captain  Christopher 
Newport,  a  navigator  experienced  in  voyages 
to  the  New  world.  Orders  were  put  on  board, 
enclosed  in  a  sealed  box,  not  to  be  opened 
until  their  arrival  in  Virginia.  They  set  sail 
on  the  19th  of  December,  1606,  from  Black- 
Wall.  For  six  weeks  head-winds  detained 
them  in  the  Downs,  within  view  of  the  Eng- 
lish coast.  During  this  interval,  disorder 
threatening  a  mutiny,  prevailed  among  the 
adventurers.     However  it  was  suppressed  by 

•  Stith,  Appendix  8.    I  Hen.,  76. 
t  Stith,  42. 


the  interposition  of  the  clergyman,  Mr.  Rant 
The  winds  at  length  proving  favorable,  the 
little  fleet  proceeded  along  the  old  route,  by 
the  Canaries,  to  the  West  Indies,  and  afler 
passing  three  weeks  there,  sailed  in  quest  of 
the  island  of  Roanoke.  Having  exceeded 
their  reckoning  three  days,  without  finding 
land,  the  crew  grew  impatient,  and  Ratclifie, 
captain  of  the  pinnace,  proposed  to  steer 
back  for  England.  At  this  conjuncture,  a 
violent  storm  providentially  drove  them  into 
the  mouth  of  Chesapeake  bay.  The  first 
land  they  came  in  sight  of,  April  26,  1607, 
they  called  Cape  Henry,  in  honor  of  the 
prince  of  Wales,  eldest  son  of  king  James.* 
A  party  of  thirty  landing,  found  **  flowers  of 
divers  kinds  and  colors  and  goodly  trees." 
While  recreating  themselves  on  the  shore, 
they  were  assaulted  by  five  of  the  savages, 
who  came  "  creeping  upon  all  fours  from  the 
hills,  like  bears,''  and  wounded  two,  but  re- 
tired at  the  discharge  of  muskets,  f 

That  night  the  sealed  box  was  opened, 
when  it  appeared  that  the  members  of  coun- 
cil appointed,  were  Bartholomew  Grosnold, 
John  Smith,  Edward  Maria  Wingfield,  Chria- 
topher  Newport,  John  Ratclifie,  John  Martin 
and  George  Kendall.  They  were  instructed 
to  elect  out  of  their  own  number  a  president 
for  one  year.  He  and  the  council  together 
were  invested  with  the  government.  Affairs 
of  moment  were  to  be  examined  by  a  jury, 
but  determined  by  the  council. 

Seventeen  days  were  spent  in  quest  of  a 
place  for  the  settlement.  A  point,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Chesapeake  bay,  they  named 
Point  Comfort,  because  they  found  a  good 
harbor  there,  which,  afler  the  late  storm, 
"  put  them  in  good  comfort."  Landing  there 
April  30th,  they  saw  five  Indians,  who  were 
at  first  alarmed,  but  seeing  Captain  Newport 
lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  they  came  bold- 
ly up  and  invited  the  strangers  to  Kecough- 
tan  (Hampton)  their  town.  There  the  Eng- 
lish were  entertained  with  corn-bread,  tobacco 
and  pipes  and  a  dance.  May  4th,  they  were 
kindly  received  by  the  Paspaheghs.      The 

*  Smith,  vol.  1,  p.  151.  Cape  Charles  was  called  after 
the  King's  second  son,  then  Duke  of  York,  afterwardt 
Charles  I. 

t  Narrative  (in  4  Purrhas*  Pilgrims,  p.  168S,)  by  George 
Percy,  brother  of  the  E&rl  of  Northumberland  and  one  of 
the  first  expedition.  See  Hiliard's  Life  of  Smith,  in  Sparks' 
Amer.  Biog.  211  and  214,  in  note.  Hiilard  in  the  main  fol- 
lows Stith. 
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chief  of  a  neighboring  tribe  *  sent  a  guide 
to  conduct  them  to  his  habitation,  and  stood 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  to  meet  them  when 
the  J  landed,  '*  with  all  hia  train/'  (says  Per- 
cy,) "  as  goodly  men  as  any  I  have  seen  of 
savages  or  Christians,  the  Werowance  t  com- 
ing before  them  playing  on  a  flute  made  of 
a  reed,  with  a  crown  of  deer's  hair,  colored 
red,  in  fashion  of  a  rose,  fastened  about  his 
knot  of  hair,  and  a  great  plate  of  copper  on 
the  other  side  of  his  head,  with  two  long 
feathers,  in  fashion  of  a  pair  of  horns,  placed 
in  the  midst  of  his  crown.     His  body  was 
painted  all  with  crimson,  with  a  chain  of 
beads  about  his  neck ;  his  face  painted  blue, 
besprinkled  with  silver  ore,  as  we  thought; 
his  ears  all  behung  with  bracelets  of  pearl 
and  in  either  ear  a  bird's  claw  through  it, 
beset  with  fine  copper  or  gold.     He  enter- 
tained us  in  so  modest  a  proud  fashion,  as 
though  he  had  been  a  prince  of  civil  govern- 
ment, holding  his  countenance  without  laugh- 
ter or  any  such  ill  behavior.     He  caused  his 
mat  to  be  spread  on  the  ground,  where  he 
sate  down  with  a  great  majesty,  taking  a  pipe 
of  tobacco,  the  rest  of  his  company  standing 
about  him.      Afler  he  had  restod  awhile,  he 
rose  and  made  signs  to  us  to  come  to  his 
town.    He  went  foremost  and  all  the  rest  of 
his  people  and  ourselves  followed  him  up  a 
steep  hill,  where  his  palace  was  settled.     We 
passed  through  the  woods  in  fine  paths,  hav- 
ing most  pleasant  springs,  which  issued  from 
the  mountains.     We  also  went  through  the 
goodliest  corn-fields  that  ever  were  seen  in 
any  country.     When  we  came  to  Rappo- 
hanna  town  he  entertained  us  in  good  hu- 
manity." 

When  this  hospitable,  unsophisticated  chief 
was  piping  a  welcome  to  the  £nglish,  how 
little  did  he  anticipate  the  scenes  which  were 
to  ensue ! 

On  the  8th  of  May,  they  went  further  up 
the  river  to  the  country  of  the  Appomattocks, 
who  came  forth  to  meet  them  **  with  bows 
and  arrows  in  a  most  warlike  manner,  with 
the  swords  at  their  backs,  beset  with  sharp 
stones  and  pieces  of  iron  able  to  cleave  a 


man  in  sunder."  The  English  making  signs 
of  peace,  were  suffered  to  land  unmolested.* 

At  length  they  selected  for  the  site  of  the 
Colony,  a  peninsula  on  the  North  side  of  the 
James  river  and  about  forty  miles  from  its 
mouth.  In  honor  of  the  reigning  king,  they 
named  it  Jamestown.  It  belonged  to  the 
country  of  the  Paspaheghs.  The  situation 
eligible  in  some  points,  was,  however,  ex- 
tremely unhealthy.  They  landed  at  James- 
town on  the  13th  day  of  May,  1607.  This 
was  the  first  permanent  settlement  effected 
by  the  English  in  North  America,  afler  the 
lapse  of  one  hundred  and  ten  years  from  the 
discovery  of  the  Continent  by  the  Cabots, 
and  twenty-two  years  afler  the  first  attempt 
to  colonize  it,  made  under  the  auspices  of 
Walter  Raleigh. 

Upon  landing,  the  council  took  the  oath 
of  office ;  Edward  Maria  Wingfield,  a  Lon- 
don merchant,  t  was  elected  President,— the 
first  executive  officer  in  Virginia.  Thomas 
Studley  was  made  cape  merchant  or  treas- 
urer of  the  Colony.  Smith  was  excluded 
from  his  seat  in  the  council,  upon  some  false 
pretences. 


*  Called  by  Percy,  in  bis  NarratiTe,  Rappahannas,  but 
at  no  saeb  tribe  is  mentioned  by  Smith  as  being  found  near 
thejamea  river,  they  were  probably  the  Quiyougbooha- 
socks,  who  dwelt  on  the  North  side  of  the  river,  about  ten 
miles  aboTe  Jamestown.—iSm»(A,  vol.l,p,  140-1. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
1607—1608. 

Newport  and  Smith  with  a  party  explore  the  James  to  the 
Falls ;  Powhatan ;  Jamestown  assaulted  by  Indians ; 
Smith's  Voyages  up  the  Chickahoroiny ;  Murmurs  against 
him ;  Again  explores  the  Chickahoroiny ;  Made  pris- 
oner; Carried  captive  through  the  country;  Taken  to 
Werowoeomoco ;  Rescued  by  Pocahontns ;  Returns  to 
Jamestown ;  Fire  there  ;  Rage  for  gold-hunting ;  New- 
port risits  Powhatan  ;  Newport's  departure ;  Affairs  at 
Jamestown. 

All  hands  now  fell  to  work ;  the  council 
planning  a  fort,  the  rest  clearing  ground  for 
pitching  tents,  preparing  clapboard  for  freight- 
ing the  vessels,  laying  off  gardens,  weaving 
fish-nets,  &c. 

The  Indians  frequently  visited  them  in  a 
friendly  way.  The  President's  overweening 
jealousy  would  allow  no  military  exercise  or 
fortification,  save  the  boughs  of  trees,  thrown 
together  in  a  half-moon,  by  the  energy  of  Cap- 


*  Percy's  Narrative. 

t  Hillaid's  Life  of  Smith.   2  Spwks'  Aner. 
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tain  Kendall.  April  22nd,  Newport,  Smith 
and  twenty  others  were  despatched  to  dis- 
cover the  head  of  the  river  on  which  they 
were  seated,— called  by  the  Indians  Powha- 
tan, by  the  English  the  James.  The  natives 
every  where  received  them  kindly,  dancing 
and  feasting  them  with  bread,  fish,  strawber- 
ries, mulberries,  &c.,  for  which  Newport  re- 
quited them  with  bells,  pins,  needles,  beads 
and  looking-glasses,  which  so  pleased  them, 
that  they  followed  the  strangers  from  place 
to  place.  In  six  days  they  reached  a  town 
called  Powhatan,  one  of  the  seats  of  the 
great  chief  of  that  name,  whom  they  found 
there.  It  consisted  of  twelve  wigwams,  pleas- 
antly seated  on  a  bold  range  of  hills  over- 
looking the  river,  with  three  islets  in  front, 
and  many  corn  fields  around.  This  pictu- 
resque spot  lies  on  the  North  bank  of  the 
river,  about  a  mile  below  the  falls,  and  still 
bears  the  name  of  Powhatan.  *  The  party 
visited  the  falls  and  erected  a  cross  there,  to 
indicate  the  furtherest  point  of  discovery,  t 
Newport  presented  Powhatan  with  a  gown 
and  a  hatchet.  Upon  their  return,  at  Wey- 
anoke,  within  twenty  miles  of  Jamestown, 
the  Indians  first  gave  cause  for  distrust.  Ar- 
riving at  Jamestown  the  next  day,  they  found 
seventeen  men,  including  the  greater  part  of 
the  council,  wounded  and  a  boy  slain  by  the 
savages.  During  the  assault,  a  cross-bar  shot 
from  one  of  the  vessels,  struck  down  a  bough 
of  a  tree  amongst  them  and  made  them  re- 
tire. But  for  that,  all  the  settlers  would  prob- 
ably have  been  massacred,  as  they  were 
planting  corn  in  security  without  arms. 
Wingfield  now  consented  that  the  fort  should 

o 

be  palisaded,  cannon  mounted,  and  the  men 
armed  and  exercised.  The  attacks  and  am- 
buscades of  the  natives  were  frequent,  and 
the  English,  by  their  careless  straggling,  were 
oflen  wounded,  while  the  fleet-footed  sava- 
ges easily  escaped. 

Thus  the  Colonists  endured  continual  hard- 
ships, guarding  the  workmen  by  day  and 
keeping  watch  by  night.  Six  weeks  being 
thus  spent,  Newport  was  now  about  to  re- 
turn to  England.  Now  ever  since  their  de- 
parture from  the  Canaries,  Smith  had  been 
in  a  sort  of  duress  upon  the  scandalous 
charges  of  some  of  the  leadinor  men  in  the 

*  Stith  46  says.  '*  This  p1«c^  J  judge  to  be  either  Mrs. 
Mayn's  or  Warring^s  plantation." 
t  Newea  fium  Virginia,  by  Captain  John  Smith,  p.  $. 


expedition.  Envying  his  superiority,  they 
gave  out  that  he  was  meditating  to  usurp 
the  government,  murder  the  council  and 
make  himself  king ;  that  his  confederates 
were  dispersed  in  the  three  vessels,  and  that 
divers  of  them  who  had  revealed  it,  would 
now  confirm  it.  Upon  these  accusations. 
Smith  had  been  arrested,  and  had  now  lain 
for  more  than  three  months  under  these  sus- 
picions. Newport  being  about  to  embark  for 
England,  Smithes  accusers  affected  through 
pity  to  refer  him  to  the  council  in  England, 
rather  than  overwhelm  him  on  the  spot,  by 
an  exposure  of  his  criminal  designs.  Smith, 
however,  defied  their  malice,  defeated  their 
machinations,  and  so  bore  himself  in  the 
whole  affair,  that  all  saw  his  innocency  and 
the  malignity  of  his  enemies.  Those  sub- 
orned to  accuse  him,  charged  his  enemies 
with  subornation  of  perjury.  Kendall,  the 
chief  of  them,  was  adjudged  to  pay  him  two 
hundred  pounds  in  damages,  which,  how- 
ever. Smith  at  once  contributed  to  the  com- 
mon stock  of  the  colony.  During  these  dis- 
putes. Hunt,  •  the  chaplain,  used  his  exer- 
tions to  reconcile  the  parties,  and  at  his  in- 
stance. Smith  was  admitted  into  the  council 
on  the  14th  day  of  June,  and  on  the  next 
day  they  all  received  the  communion,  t  On 
the  16th,  the  Indians  sued  for  peace,  and  on 
the  22nd  Newport  weighed  anchor,  leaving 
at  Jamestown  one  hundred  settlers  with  pro- 
vision for  more  than  three  months. 

Not  long  afler  Newport's  departure,  a  fatal 
sickness  began  to  prevail  at  Jamestown,  en- 
gendered by  the  insalubrity  of  the  place,  and 
the  scarcity  and  bad  quality  of  their  food. 
For  some  time  the  daily  allowance  for  each 
man  was  a  pint  of  damaged  wheat,  or  bar- 
ley. "  Our  drinke  was  water,  and  our  lodg- 
ings Castles  in  the  ayre."  From  May  to  Sep- 
tember fifty  persons,  or  one  half  of  the  Col- 
ony, died.  The  rest  subsisted  upon  sturgeon, 
or  crabs.  Wingfield,  the  President,  not  con- 
tent with  engrossing  the  public  store  of  pro- 
visions, now  undertook  to  escape  from  the 
Colony  and  return  to  England  in  the  pin- 
nace.    Baseness  so  extreme  aroused  the  in- 


•  This  exemplary  mnn  never  returned  to  England,  but 
how  long  he  survived  in  Virginia  is  not  known.  It  tsprob* 
able  that  the  first  marriage  in  the  colony  Has  solemnised 
by  him. — Hawks'  Narr^ive,  22. 


t  Smith,  Vol.  1,  p.  153. 
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dignation  even  of  the  emaciated  Colonists. 
They  deposed  Wingfield,  and  put  Captain 
John  Ratclifle  in  his  place.  Kendall,  a  con- 
federate of  Wingfield,  was  displaced  from 
the  council.  Amoncr  the  victims  to  disease 
was  Bartholomew  Grosnold,  the  projector  of 
the  expedition — a  name  worthy  to  be  ranked 
with  Smith  and  Raleigh.  The  sick  during 
this  calamitous  season  received  the  faithful 
attentions  of  Thomas  Wotton,  surgeon-gen- 
eral. 

At  length  their  stores  were  exhausted, 
the  sturgeon  gone,  all  effort  abandoned,  and 
ao  attack  from  the  savages  each  moment  ex- 
pected, when  a  benignant  Providence  put 
it  into  the  hearts  of  the  Indians  to  supply 
the  famished  Colony  with  an  abundance  of 
fruits  and  provision. 

Weak  minds  in  trying  scenes  pay  an  in- 
voluntary homage  to  superior  genius.  Rat^ 
cliiTe,  the  new  President,  and  Martin,  find- 
ing themselves  unpopular  and  incompetent, 
entrusted  the  helm  of  affairs  to  Smith.  He 
set  the  Colonists  to  work,  some  to  mow, 
others  to  build  houses  and  thatch  them,  him- 
self always  bearing  the  heaviest  task.  Thus 
in  a  short  time  habitations  were  provided  for 
the  greater  part  of  them.  A  church  was 
built  at  this  time.  * 

Smith  now  embarked  in  a  shallop  in  quest 
of  supplies.     Ignorance  of  the  Indian  lan- 
guage, want  of  sails  for  the  boat,  and  appa- 
rel for  the  men,  and  their  small  force,  were 
great  impediments,  but  did  not  dishearten 
Smith.     With   a  crew  of  six  or  seven,  he 
went  down  the  river  to  Kecoughtan,  a  town 
of  eighteen  cabins,  t     Here  he  replied  to  a 
scornful  defiance  by  a  volley  of  musketry,  and 
capturing  their  okee,  an  idol  stuffed   with 
moss,  painted  and  hung  with  copper  chains,  X 
80  terrified  them,  that  they  brought  him  a  sup- 
ply of  venison,  turkies,  wild-fowl  and  bread. 
On  his  return  he  discovered  the  town  and 
country  of  Warraskoyack,  or  Warrasqueake. 
After  this,  in  several  journeys,  he  discovered 
the  people  of  Chickahominy  river.     During 
his  absence,  Wingfield  and  Kendall  seized 
the  pinnace  in  order  to  escape  to  England. 
Bat  Smith  returning  unexpectedly,  opened 
so  hot  a  fire  upon  them,  as  compelled  them 


•  Stith,  vol.  r,  p.  na 

t  Newes  fmm  Virginia,  p.  6. 
X  SwiUi,  vol.  I,  p.  156. 


to  Stay  or  sink.  Kendall  was  tried  by  a  jury, 
convicted  and  shot*  *  Not  long  after,  Rat- 
cliffe  and  Captain  Gabriel  Archer  made  a 
similar  attempt— -and  it  was  foiled  by  Smith. 

At  the  approach  of  winter  the  rivers  of 
Virginia  abounded  with  wild-fowl,  and  the 
English  now  were  well  supplied  with  bread, 
peas,  pumpkins,  persimmons,  fish  and  game. 
But  this  plenty  did  not  last  long,  for  what 
Smith  carefully  provided,  the  Colonists  care- 
lessly wasted. 

The  council  now  began  to  mutter  com- 
plaints against  Smith  for  not  discovering  the 
source  of  the  Chickahominy.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  the  South  Sea  lay  not  far  distant, 
and  that  a  communication  with  it  would  be 
found  by  some  river  running  from  the  North 
West.  The  Chickahominy  flowed  in  this  di- 
rection, and  hence,  ludicrous  as  the  idea  now 
appears,  the  anxiety  to  trace  that  river  to  its 
head. 

Smith  to  allay  the  dissatisfiiction  of  the 
council,  made  another  voyage  up  that  river 
and  proceeded  until  it  became  necessary,  in 
order  to  pass,  to  cut  away  trees  which  had 
fallen  across  the  stream.  When  at  last  the 
barge  could  advance  no  farther,  he  moored 
her  in  a  broad  bay  out  of  danger,  and  leav- 
ing orders  to  his  men  not  to  venture  on  shore 
until  his  return,  with  two  of  his  party  and 
two  Indians  he  went  higher  up  in  a  canoe. 
He  had  not  been  long  absent  before  the  men 
left  in  the  barge  went  ashore,  when  one  of 
them,  George  Cassen,  was  slain  by  the  sava- 
ges. Smith,  in  the  meanwhile,  not  suspect- 
ing this  disaster,  reached  the  marshy  ground 
towards  the  head  of  the  river  and  went  out 
with  his  gun  to  provide  food  for  the  party. 
During  his  excursion  two  of  his  men,  Jehu 
Robinson  and  Thomas  Emry,  were  slain,  (as 
he  supposed,)  while  sleeping  by  the  canoe. 
Smith  was  himself  attacked  by  a  numerous 
body  of  Indians,  two  of  whom  he  killed  with 
a  pistol.  He  protected  hunself  from  their 
arrows  by  binding  his  savage  guide  to  his 
arm  with  one  of  his  garters  and  using  him  as 
a  buckler.  Many  arrows  pierced  his  clothes, 
and  some  slightly  wounded  him.    Endeavor- 

*  Newet  from  Virginia,  p.  7.  Hilltid  in  hit  Life  of 
Smith,  p.  228,  says — **Io  the  action  Captain  Kendall  vas 
slain,"  being  no  doaU  rais  led  hy  the  expression  in  Smith, 
**  which  actum  cost  the  life  of  Captaine  Kendsll."  By  the 
word  "oclMm"  here  Smith  intended  his  oondoct.  Bsn- 
croft,  vol.  I,  p.  129,  has  fallen  into  the  same  aistake  with 
Hillaid. 
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ing  to  reach  his  canoe,  and  walking  back- 
wards, with  his  eye  still  fixed  on  his  pursuers, 
he  sunk  to  his  waist  in  an  oozy  creek,  and 
his  savage  with  him.  Nevertheless  the  In- 
dians were  afraid  to  approach  him,  until,  be- 
ing now  halAdead  with  cold,  he  threw  away 
his  arms.  Then  they  drew  him  forth  and  led 
him  to  the  fire,  where  his  two  companions 
were  lying  dead.  Here  they  chafed  his  be- 
numbed limbs,  and  restored  the  vital  heat. 
Smith  now  enquiring  for  their  chief,  they 
pointed  him  to  Opechancanough,  King  of 
Pamunkey.  Smith  presented  him  a  mariner's 
compass ;  the  vibrations  of  the  needle  aston- 
ished the  untutored  sons  of  the  forest.  In  a 
short  time  they  bound  the  prisoner  to  a  tree 
and  were  about  to  shoot  him,  when  Opechan- 
canough holding  up  the  compass,  they  all 
laid  down  their  bows  and  arrows.  Then 
marching  in  single  file,  they  led  Smith,  guard- 
ed by  fifteen  men,  about  six  miles  to  Ora- 
pakes,  a  hunting  town  in  the  upper  part  of 
Chickahominy  Swamp,  and  about  twelve 
miles  north-east  from  the  falls  of  James  river. 
This  town  consisted  of  thirty  or  forty  houses, 
built  like  arbors,  and  covered  with  mats.  The 
women  and  children  came  forth  to  meet  them, 
staring  in  amazement  at  Smith.  *  Opechan- 
canough and  his  followers  performed  their 
military  exercises  and  joined  in  the  war- 
dance.  The  captive  was  confined  in  a  ''  long 
house,"  under  a  guard  of  forty  men.  An 
enormous  quantity  of  bread  and  venison  was 
«et  before  him,  as  if  to  fatten  him  for  sacri- 
fice, or  because  they  supposed  that  a  supe- 
rior being  required  a  proportionate  supply  of 
food.  An  Indian,  named  Maocassater,  who 
had  received  some  toys  from  Smith  at  James- 
town, now  in  return  brought  him  a  warm  gar- 
ment of  fur,*-a  pleasing  instance  of  grati- 
tude, a  sentiment  often  found  even  in  the 
breast  of  a  savage.  Another  Indian,  whose 
son  had  been  mortally  wounded  by  Smith, 
made  an  attempt  to  kill  him  in  revenge  and 
was  only  prevented  by  the  interposition  of 
his  guards.t  Opechancanough  now  medita- 
ting an  assault  upon  Jamestown,  undertook 
to  entice  Smith  to  join  him  by  offers  of  life, 
liberty,  land  and  women.  Being  now  allow- 
ed to  send  a  message  to  Jamestown,  he  wrote 
a  note  on  a  leaf  of  a  book,  giving  informa- 
tion of  the  intended  assault  and  directing 

^  Newes  from  Va.,  p.  8.  i 

t  NewM  fiom  Va.,  p.  9 


what  means  should  be  employed  to  strike 
terror  into  the  messengers,  and  what  presents 
should  be  sent.  Three  men  were  despatched 
with  the  note.  They  returned  with  an  an- 
swer and  the  presents  in  three  days,  notwith- 
standing the  rigor  of  the  season,  it  being  the 
midst  of  the  winter  of  1607,  remarkable  for 
its  severity  X  and  the  ground  being  covered 
with  snow.  Opechancanough  and  his  people 
looked  upon  their  captive  as  some  supernat- 
ural being,  and  were  filled  with  new  wonder 
on  seeing  how  the  ''  paper  could  speake.*' 
Abandoning  the  scheme  of  attacking  James- 
town, they  conducted  Smith  through  the 
country  of  the  Youghtanunds,  Mattapanients, 
Payanketanks,  Nantaughtacunds  and  Onaw- 
manients,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rappahannock 
and  Potomac.  Thence  he  was  taken  back 
to  Pamaunkee,  (now  Westpoint,)  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Matapony  and  Pamunkey — the 
residence  of  Opechancanough.  Here,  for 
three  days,  they  engaged  in  infernal  orgies 
and  incantations,  with  a  view  to  divine  their 
captive's  secret  designs,  whether  friendly  or 
hostile.  They  also  showed  him  a  bag  of  gun- 
powder, which  they  were  keeping  'till  the 
next  spring  to  plant,  as  it  was  an  article  they 
were  desirous  to  propagate.  Smith  was 
kindly  entertained  by  Opitchapan,  (Opechan- 
canough's  brother,)  who  dwelt  a  little  above 
on  the  Pamunkey.  Finally  Smith  was  taken 
to  Werowocomoco,  a  favorite  seat  of  Pow- 
hatan on  the  York  river-— then  called  the  Pa- 
maunkee or  Pamunkey.  They  found  this 
savage  emperor  in  his  rude  palace,  reclining 
before  a  fire,  on  a  sort  of  throne  resembling 
a  bedstead  covered  with  mats,  and  wearing  a 
long  robe  of  raccoon  skins.  At  his  head 
sate  a  young  female  and  another  at  his  feet. 
On  each  side  of  the  house  sate  the  men  in 
rows,  on  mats,  and  behind  them  as  many 
young  women,  their  heads  and  shoulders 
painted  red,  some  with  their  heads  adorned 
with  the  snowy  down  of  birds,  and  all  wear- 
ing a  necklace  of  white  beads.  On  Smith's 
entrance  they  all  raised  a  terrific  yell.  The 
Queen  of  Appomattock  brought  him  water 
to  wash  and  another  a  bunch  of  feathers  for 
a  towel.  After  feasting  him,  a  long  consul- 
tation was  held.  That  ended,  two  large 
stones  were  brought  and  the  one  laid  on  the 
other  before  Powhatan;  then  as  many  as 
could  lay  hold,  seizing,  dragged  him  to  the 

X  Maitin'i  HUU  N.  Carolina,  I.,  61. 
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stones,  and  laying  his  head  on  them,  snatched 
up  their  war-clabs,  and  brandishing  them  in 
th-3  air,  were  about  to  slay  him,  when  Poca- 
hontas, (Powhatan's  faYorite  daughter,)  a  girl 
of  only  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  •  find- 
ing all  her  entreaties  unavailing,  flew  and  at 
the  hazard  of  her  life,  clasped  his  head  in  her 
arms  and  laid  her  own  upon  his.  The  stern 
heart  of  Powhatan  was  touched — he  relented 
and  consented  that  the  captive  might  live  to 
make  tomahaws  for  him  and  beads  and  bells 
for  Pocahontas,  t  This  scene  occurred  at 
Werowocomoco,  on  the  North  side  of  York 
river,  in  what  is  now  Gloucester  county, 
about  twenty-five  miles  below  the  fork  of  the 
river,  and  "  near  a  bay  into  which  three  creeks 
empty."  } 

The  lapse  of  time  will  continually  heighten 
the  interest  of  Werowocomoco.  and  in  ages 
of  the  distant  future,  the  traveller  will  linger 
at  the  spot  graced  with  the  charms  of  nature 
and  endeared  by  recollections  of  the  heroic 
tenderness  of  Pocahontas. 

Within  two  days  after  Smith's  rescue,  Pow- 
hatan suffered  him  to  return  to  Jamestown, 
on  condition  of  sending  him  two  great  guns 
and  a.grindstone,  for  which  he  promised  to 
give  him  the  country  of  Capahowosick  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Worowocomoco,  and  for- 
ever esteem  him  as  his  own  son  Nantaquoud. 
Smith  was  accompanied  by  twelve  guides.  § 
On  the  first  night  they  quartered  in  some  old 


*  Smith,  ▼.  3,  p.  30.  In  Newes  from  Va.,  Smith  calls  her 
**  a  child  of  tenne  yean  old."    This  was  a  mistake. 

t  Smith,  ▼.  It  p.  162. 

t  Stith,  53.  This  writer  adds,  that  "  Werowocomoco  was 
nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  Queen's  creek,**  which  1  can 
not  help  thinking  is  inaccurate.  Smith  in  Newes  from 
Ta.,  p.  11.  says,  "thsbay  where  Ac,  {Powhatan^)  dwelUtk  hath 
m  ii  thrn  ereekt."  I  have  visited  that  pait  of  Gloucester 
eoanty  and  am  satisfied  that  Timber-neck  bay  is  the  one 
xeferred  to  by  Smith.  On  the  East  bank  of  this  bay  stands 
an  old  chimney,  known  as  **  Powhatan's  chimney,**  and  its 
aite  corresponds  exactly  with  Werowocomoco,  as  laid  down 
on  Smith's  map.  According  to  Smith,  in  his  Gen'l  Hist., 
p.  117,  Werowocomoco  was  situated  "about  25  miles"  be- 
low the  head  of  York  rirer.  Now,  according  to  Martin's 
Gasetteer,  the  York  rirer  is  39  miles  in  length,  and  York 
town  11  miles  from  the  month.  Yorktown  is  by  oonse- 
^enee  28  miles  below  the  head  of  the  river,  and  Yorktown 
being  aboat  4  miles  below  the  '*  chimney,"  it  is  about  24 
miles  below  the  head  of  the  river. 

^  Smith,  V.  1,  p.  163.  Newes  from  Vs.,  p.  10,  has  it :  **  hee 
sent  me  home  with  four  men  that  usually  carried  my  gowne 
and  knapsack  after  me,  two  other  loaded  with  bread  and 
one  to  aoeompanie  me."  There  are  several  discrepancies 
between  the  General  History  and  Newes  from  Va.,  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  account  for. 


hunting  cabins  of  Paspahegh ;  they  reached 
Jamestown  the  next  morning  about  sun-rise. 
During  the  journey  Smith  had  expected  every 
moment  to  be  put  to  death.  After  an  ab- 
sence of  seven  weeks,  he  was  jqyfiilly  wel- 
comed back  by  all  except  Archer  and  two 
or  three  of  his  confederates.  Newport  ar- 
rived that  night  from  England  with  part  of  the 
first  supply.  Smith  now  treated  the  guides 
kindly,  and  shewing  Rawhunt,  a  favorite  ser- 
vant of  Powhatan,  two  pieces  of  cannon  and 
a  grindstone,  gave  him  leave  to  carry  them 
home  to  his  master.  A  cannon  was  then 
loaded  with  stones  and  discharged  among  the 
boughs  of  a  tree,  hung  with  icicles,  when  the 
Indians  fled  in  terror.  Upon  being  persuaded 
to  return,  they  received  presents  for  Powha- 
tan, his  wives  and  children  and  departed. 

The  number  of  the  Colonists  was  now  re- 
duced to  forty.  Within  five  or  six  days  after 
Smith's  return,  Jamestown  was  destroyed  by 
an  accidental  fire.  The  houses  being  thatch- 
ed with  reeds,  the  flames  spread  even  to  the 
palisades  eight  or  ten  yards  distant.  Arms, 
bedding,  apparel  and  provisions  were  con- 
sumed. "  Grood  Master  Hunt,  our  Preacher, 
lost  all  his  library  and  all  he  had  but  the 
clothes  on  his  backe :  yet  none  never  heard 
him  repine  at  his  losse.  This  happened  in  the 
winter  in  that  extreame  frost  1607."  Another 
attempt  of  some  male-contents  to  escape  in 
the  pinnace  was  baffled  by  the  prudent  en- 
ergy of  Smith. 

The  disastrous  fire  reduced  the  Colonists  to 
such  want,  and  exposed  them  to  such  hard- 
ships in  the  rigors  of  that  winter,  as  cut  off 
one-half  of  their  number.  Pocahontas,  how- 
ever, with  her  tawny  attendants,  frequently 
visited  Jamestown  with  presents  of  bread, 
venison  and  raccoons,  sent  by  Powhatan  for 
Smith  and  Newport.  Without  this  timely 
succor,  the  Colony  must  have  perished  by 
famine. 

Of  the  one  hundred  first  settlers,  the  great- 
er part  were  gentlemen,  *  some  dissolute, 
some  effeminate,  and  they  now  suddenly 
found  themselves  in  a  remote  wilderness  en- 
compassed by  want,  exposure,  fatigue  and 
danger.     Newport's  arrival  at  first  cheered 


*  See  List  of  the  first  Planters,  Smith,  vol.  I,  p.  153. 
Of  the  whole  number,  100,  78  are  classified,  of  whom  54 
were  gentlemen.  4  carpenters,  12  laborers,  a  blacksmith,  a 
sailor,  a  barber,  a  bricklayer,  a  m>taon,  a  taibr,  a  drummer, 
and  a  *'  chirurgeon.** 
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the  unhappy  Colony,  but  its  miseries  were 
soon  aggravated  by  the  delusive  rage  for  gold. 
*'  There  was  no  talke,  no  hope,  no  worke, 
but  dig  gold,  wash  gold,  refine  gold,  loade 
gold."  Smith,  not  indulging  in  these  empty 
dreams  of  imaginary  wealth,  laughed  at  their 
infatuation  in  loading  "  such  a  drunken  ship 
with  guilded  dust.'' 

Newport,  not  long  aflerhis  arrival,  accom- 
panied by  Smith  and  thirty  or  forty  picked 
men,  visited  Powhatan.  Upon  their  arrival 
at  Werowocomoco,  Smith  landed  with  twen- 
ty men.  Crossing  several  creeks  on  bridges 
of  poles  and  bark,  they  were  met  and  es- 
corted to  the  town  *  by  Opechancanough, 
Nontaquaus,  Powhatan's  son,  and  two  hun- 
dred warriors.  Powhatan  was  found  seated 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  house  on  his  throne- 
like  bed  of  mats,  his  pillow  of  leather  rudely 
embroidered  with  pearl  and  beads.  More 
than  forty  trays  of  bread  stood  without,  in 
rows,  on  each  side  of  the  dpor.  Four  or  five 
hundred  Indians  were  present.  Some  days 
were  passed  in  feasting,  dancing  and  tra- 
ding, in  whicji  last  Powhatan  displayed  a  cu- 
rious mixture  of  cunning  and  pride.  Smith 
gave  him  a  suit  of  red  cloth,  a  white  grey- 
hound and  a  hat.  Charmed  with  some  blue 
beads,  for  one  or  two  pounds  of  them  he 
gave  in  exchange  two  or  three  hundred  bush- 
els of  corn.  Newport  presented  him  a  boy 
named  Thomas  Savage  in  return  for  an  In- 
dian named  Namontack.  Smith  acted  as  in- 
terpreter. The  English  next  visited  Ope- 
chancanough at  his  seat,  Pamunkey.  The 
blue  beads  now  came  to  be  in  great  request, 
and  none  dared  to  wear  them  save  the  chiefs 
and  their  families,  t 

After  Newport's  return  to  Jamestown  and 
when  about  to  sail  for  England,  he  received 
a  present  of  twenty  turkies  from  Powhatan, 
to  whom  twenty  swords  were  sent  in  return. 
This  fowl,  peculiar  to  America,  had  been 
many  years  before  carried  to  England  by 
some  of  the  early  discoverers.  X  **  Captain 
Newport  being  ready  to  sail  for  England,  and 


*  Newes  from  Yirginia,  p.  ]  1. 
t  Smith,  vol.  I,  p.  168. 

t  Grahame*!!  Col.  Hist.  U.  S.,  Amer.  Ed.,  v.  1,  p.  28  in 
note. 


we  not  having  any  use  of  parliaments,  plaises, 
petitions,  admiralls,  recorders,  interpreters, 
chronologers,  courts  of  plea,  nor  justices  of 
peace,  sent  master  Wingfield  and  Captain 
Archer  home  with  him,  that  had  ingrossed 
all  those  titles,  to  seeke  some  better  place  of 
imployment."  *  Newport  returned  to  Eng- 
land. Ratcliife,  the  president,  lived  in  luxu- 
rious ease,  peculating  on  the  public  store. 
Upon  the  approach  of  spring.  Smith  and 
Scrivener,  newly  made  one  of  the  council, 
undertook  to  rebuild  Jamestown,  repair  the 
palisades,  fell  trees,  prepare  the  fields,  plant 
corn  and  erect  another  church.  Captain 
Nelson  at  length  arrived  with  the  Phoenix, 
which  had  been  supposed  to  be  lost  at  sea. 
She  brought  the  remainder  of  the  first  sup- 
ply, which  altogether  comprized  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  settlers.  Nelson  having 
found  provisions  in  the  West  Indies  had  hus- 
banded his  own,  and  now  imparted  them 
generously  to  the  Colony,  so  that  now  there 
was  a  store  sufficient  for  half  a  year,  t 

Smith  found  it  necessary  to  inflict  severe 
chastisement  on  some  of  the  Indians  and  to 
imprison  others,  to  deter  them  from  stealing 
arms.  Pocahontas  ''  not  only  for  f^jature, 
countenance  and  proportion,  much  exceed- 
eth  any  of  the  rest  of  his  people,  but  for  wit 
and  spirit  the  only  Nonpareil  of  his  coun- 
try." Powhatan  hearing  that  some  of  his 
people  were  kept  prisoners  at  Jamestown, 
sent  her  with  Rawhunt,  (who  was  as  remark- 
able "  for  deformitie  of  person,  but  of  a  sub- 
till  wit  and  crafly  understanding,")  with  pres- 
ents of  a  deer  and  bread  to  procure  their 
ransom.  They  were  released,  and  the  youth- 
ful embassadress  was  dismissed  with  pres- 
ents t 

The  Phoenix  sailed  freighted  with  cedar. 
Martin  returned  in  her.  § 

*  Smith,  vol.  1,  p.  168-9.  Chalmers'  PoUucal  Annalst 
p.  20. 

t  Smith,  ▼.  I.,  p.  170.  On  p.  172  ia  a  Hat  of  the  settlers 
brought  out  by  Newport  and  Nelson.  Of  the  whole  nam- 
ber,  120,  there  were  thirty-three  gentlemen,  twenty-one 
laborers,  («ome  of  these  really  only  footmen,)  sis  tailorty 
iwo  apolhecariea,  two  jewellers,  two  gold  refiners,  two 
gold»milhs,  a  gunsmith,  a  perfumer,  a  **  chirurf eon,"  a 
cooper,  a  tobacco-pipe-maker,  and  a  bla^ksmiib. 

X  Newes  from  Virvioia,  p.  17. 

^  Smith,  V.  1,  p.  165. 
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THE  NEW  TIMON: 

A  Romance  of  London,  PhUadelphia,  Carey  and 
HarU  1846.  First  American  from  the  third 
London  edition. 

How  different  is  the  position  which  poetry  main- 
tains in  the  literatore  of  the  present  day  from  that 
which  it  held  thirty  years  ago.  Every  week  then 
brought  forth  more  and  better  verse  than  we  now 
see  in  the  whole  year.  What  a  constellation  of 
bright  stars  then  gladdened  the  worId*s  eye — By- 
ron, Shelley,  Keats,  Wordsworth,  Moore,  and  fifty 
others, 

**  Worthy  on  Fame's  eternal  bead-rod  to  be  filed.'* 


All  the  chords  of  that  glorious  *'  Lyrc^^  are  now 
QDStrang.  A  few  years  ago,  when,  amid  the  **  in- 
haman  dearth  of  noble  natures,"  Festus,  that  splen- 
did monument  of  mad  genius,  loomed  upon  our 
sight,  we  thought  there  was  at  least  one  great  poet 
left  upon  the  earth ;  but  its  author  too,  though  not 
dead,  must  at  present  be  regarded  as  the  *'  lost 
Pleiad**  of  our  literary  heaven.  Music  *'  now  not 
always  meets  the  ear  ;**  and  therefore  when  at  long 
and  rare  intervals  the  strain  does  come,  we  are  pro- 
portionably  anxious  to  listen. 

This  is  the  canseof  the  great  curiosity  manifested 
by  the  public  about  the  volume  now  before  us — a 
poem  professedly  finished  and  elaborated,  and  pub- 
lished anonymously.  In  the  work  itself  we  are 
given  to  understand  that  the  author  is  now  engaged 
in  political  life,  and  has  been  for  years  a  resident  in 
British  India.  It  is  a  tale  resembling  in  its  scope 
some  of  Byron's.  The  writer  seems  to  have  formed 
his  taste  npon  the  study  of  this  last  mentioned 
poet  and  of  Crabbe,  and  his  poetry  possesses  some 
of  ihe  characteristics  of  both.  But  he  is  far  in- 
ferior to  both  of  these  lords  of  the  lyre  in  power 
and  in  originality ;  and  setting  aside  all  comparison 
with  Byron,  the  New  Timon  can  never  stand  be- 
skle  Crabbers  Ule  of  the  '*  Parting  Hour,*'  or  '*  Sir 
Eustace  Grey" — that  story  of 


i« 


The  proud  lost  mind  and  rash  done  deed  !** 


Still,  the  author  writes  with  considerable  force 
and  the  poem  has  merit.  We  will  endeavor  to  give 
a  bird's  eye  view  of  it,  with  some  specimens  of  his 
style. 

The  character  of  Morvale,  the  hero,  has  a  mar- 
vellous resemblance  to  Byron's  Conrad,  and  evil- 
disposed  persons  will  say  it  is  borrowed.  He  is  the 
son  of  an  East  Indian  half-blood,  whom  "  heaven 
cursed  with  an  English  wife."  The  half  blood  gets 
himself  knocked  on  the  head  at  last,  and  his  wife, 
who  has  become  heartily  ashamed  of  the  connec- 
tion, marries  a  European,  and  returns  to  her  own 
land.    She  is  also  ashamed  of  her  dusky  son,  and 


therefore  leaves  him  in  India  to  shifl  for  himself. 
He  grows  up  leading  a  sort  of  half-civiliaed,  half- 
outlaw  life,  by  which  his  evil  propensities  are  fos- 
tered, and  his  good  qualities  crusted  over.  For 
the  author  gives  him  some  very  good  as  well  as 
some  very  abominable  characteristics,  much  of 
heaven  as  well  as  much  of  hell, — something 
more  than  '*  one  virtue  linked  with  a  thousand 
crimes,"  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  lines. 

"  In  tmth  otir  Horvule,  (such  his  name,)  conid  boast 

ThosA  kingly  virtues  which  subject  oa  moal; 

The  ear  inclined  to  every  voice  of  grief — 

The  hand  that  ope*d  spontaneous  to  relief, 

The  iieart,  whose  impulse  stayed  not  for  the  mind 

To  freeze  to  doubt  what  charity  enjoined. 

But  sprang  to  man's  warm  instinci  for  mankind : 

The  antique  honor,  with  its  nameless  power, 

Which  is  to  Virtue,  as  to  plants  the  flower ; 

And  that  rare  valor  which  confronts  with  scorn 

The  monster  shape,  of  Vice  and  Folly  bom, 

Which  some  the  *  World/  and  some  '  Opinion,' call, 

Owned  by  no  heart,  and  yet  enslaving  all } 

The  bastard  charter  of  the  social  state, 

Which  crowns  the  ba»e  to  ostracize  the  great; 

The  eternal  quack  upon  the  itinerant  stage, 

This  the  *good  Public,'  that  *  the  enlightened  age,* 

Ready  alike  to  worship  and  revile, 

To  build  the  altar,  or  to  light  the  pile ; 

Now  *  Down  with  Stuart  and  the  Reign  of  Sin,* — 

Now  *  Long  live  Charles  11.  and  Nell  Gwynne,* 

Now  mad  for  patriots, — hot  for  revolntion. 

Now  all  for  hanging  and  the  constitution  ; 

Honor  to  hint,  who  tHf-compUte  and  brave 

In  «com,  can  carve  his  pathway  to  the  grave. 

And  heeding  rtought  of  what  men  think  or  tay^ 

Make  his  own  heart  fus  woHd  tqnm  his  way  !** 

At  length  a  rich  nabob  takes  a  fancy  to  him  and 
leaves  him  his  wealth;  and  at  the  same  time  bis 
mother  writes  from  her  death-bed,  beseeching 
him  to  take  care  of  a  daughter  whom  she  has 
borne  to  her  second  husband.  He  then  returns  to 
civilized  life  to  take  charge  of  this  half-sister ; 
hot  finds  her  name  the  jest  of  the  town.  Her  lover 
it  seems  had  jilted  her  for  some  unknown  eanse  on 
the  eve  of  marriage.  Burning  for  revenge,  yet 
too  fastidious  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries  to 
obtain  the  name  of  this  lover,  (so  the  book  tells  ns,) 
he  carries  his  sister  to  London,  and  places  her  in 
a  splendid  establishment,  but  in  seclusion  from  all 
society.  Meanwhile,  by  means  of  his  great  for- 
tune, &c.,  he  is  enabled  to  mix  with  and  entertain 
the  best  classes  of  society  at  his  fine  house. 

**  Yet  o*er  that  house  there  hong  a  solemn  gloom ; 

The  step  fell  timid  in  each  govgeoos  room. 

Vast,  sumptuous,  dreary  as  some  Eastern  pile. 

Where  mates  keep  watch,  a  home  without  a  smils. 

Noiseless  as  silence  reigned  there,  like  a  law. 

And  the  cold  luxury  saddened  into  awe ; 

Save  when  the  swell  of  sombre  festival 

JarrM  into  joy  the  melancholy  hall. 

As  some  chance  wind  in  mournful  aotumn  wrings 

Discordant  notes  altboogh  from  mosic  atringa. 

Wild  were  the  wealthy  maater'a  moods  and  strange. 
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As  one  whose  hamor  finds  its  food  in  change  ; 
-  Now  for  whole  days  content  apart  to  dwell 
With  books  and  thought— bis  world  the  student's  cell. 
And  now  with  guests  around  the  glittering  board, 
The  herroit-Timon  shone  the  Athenian  lord ; 
There,  bloomed  the  bright  Ephemerals  of  the  hour. 
Whom  the  fierce  ferment  forces  into  flower — 
The  gorgeous  nurslings  of  the  social  life, 
Sprung  from  our  hot-beds-^  Vanity  and  Strife ! 
Lords  of  the  senate,  wrestlers  for  the  state. 
Gray-haired  in  youth,  eshausted,  worn, — and  great; 
Pale  book  •men— charming  only  in  their  style ; 
And  Poets,  jaundiced  with  eternal  bile  ; — 
All  the  poor  Titans  our  Cocytus  claims. 
With  tortured  lifers  and  immortal  names :"  &c. 

Among  these  guests  is  my  Lord  Arden,  who  is 
described  as  a  man  of  great  wealth,  great  accom- 
plishments, and  a  very  kilting  fellow  among  the  la- 
dies. In  roost  things  he  is  the  opposite  of  the  hero 
of  the  tale ;  bat 

"  Bach  had  some  points  in  common :  mostly  those 

From  which  the  plant  of  human  friendship  grows. 

Each  had  known  strong  vicissitudes  in  life ; 

The  present  ease  and  the  remembered  strife. 

Each,  though  from  different  causes,  nursed  a  mind 

At  war  with  fate,  and  chafed  against  his  kind. 

Each  with  a  searching  eye  had  sought  to  scan 

The  solemn  Future,  soul  predicts  to  man; 

And  each  forgot  bow,  cloud-like,  passions  mar. 

In  the  Tex*d  wave,  the  mirror  of  the  star ; — 

How  all  the  unquiet  thoughts  which  life  supplies, 

May  swell  the  ocean  but  to  veil  the  skies  ; 

And  dark  to  manhood  grow  the  heaven  that  smiled 

On  the  clear  vision  nature  gave  the  child. 

Each,  too,  in  each,  where  varying  roost  they  seem. 

Found  that  ^hich  fed  half  envy,  half  esteem. 

If  all  which  Europe's  new  Lucullus  graced, 

But  made  more  rude  the  stoic  of  the  waste, 

8how*d  clear  the  gulf,  and  clear  the  shadow  gave 

Of  the  dark  exile  mourning  by  the  wave. 

Still  by  the  contrast  more  delightful  seem 

The  bowers  that  lie  beyond  the  barrier  stream ; — 

Though  Morvale's  manhood  in  i  ts  native  power. 

If  won  the  Armida  had  scorned  the  bower ; 

Yet,  as  some  monk,  whom  holier  oloiaters  shade. 

Glimpses  afar  the  glittering  eavalcade. 

And  sighs,  as  sense  against  his.  will  recalls 

Fame's  knightly  lists  and  pleasure's  festive  halls,"  &c. 

In  short,  they  become  sworn  friends ;  and  da- 
ring one  of  their  evening  rides,  Arden  relates  the 
story  of  his  life  and  loves  :  How,  when  merely 
the  penniless  younger  son  of  a  noble  family,  de- 
pendent for  his  support  and  his  prospects  upon  the 
favor  of  a  powerful  uncle,  he  had  contracted  a 
private  marriage,  (as  he  believed,)  with  a  beauti- 
ful young  girl  in  the  middle  walks  of  life,  who  had 
borne  him  a  daughter;  how  the  friend,  through 
whose  assistance  the  ceremony  had  been  perform- 
ed, had  deceived  him  about  it ;  how  his  wife  had 
discovered  while  he  was  residing  at  a  foreign  court 
as  an  attach^^  that  the  marriage  was  a  sham  ;  and 
how  on  this  discovery  she  had  withdrawn  firora 
all  her    friends    and    concealed  herself  from  his 


he  pays  his  addresses  to  a  lady  of  noble  rank,  and 
is  on  the  eve  of  marriage  with  her.  But  just  then, 
of  course,  he  learns  that  Mary,  his  first  love,  is 
still  alive.  He  instantly  breaks  off  his  second  en« 
gagement  and  returns  to  England  to  marry  her  in 
earnest ;  but  before  he  gets  therOt  from  some  an- 
accountable  cause,  she  hides  herself  again,  and  all 
his  endeavors  to  find  her  are  afterwards  in  vain. 
Meanwhile  he  becomes  the  heir  of  immense  wealth, 
wealth  equal  to  his  rank ;  but  it  gives  him  no  joy. 
He  is  eaten  up  by  misanthropic  melancholy.  The 
memory  of  his  young  wife,  whom  he  has  lost  by 
the  selfishness  of  his  secret  marriage, — secret  for 
the  sake  of  bis  own  advancement,  haunts  him  every- 
where— 

**  Soft  voice,  Mr  face,  I  hear,  I  see  thee  still ! 
Shades  and  dim  echoes  from  the  blissful  hill 
Behind  me  left,  to  cast  but  darkness  o*er 
The  waste  slow  lengthening  to  the  grave  before !" 

Such  is  the  state  of  the  parties  at  the  beginning  of 
our  book.     In  the  opening  scene  we  find  our  mar- 
vellous mulatto,  Morvale,  returning  home  late  at 
night  alone.     On  turning  a  corner,  he  finds  a  young 
lady  seated  on  the  curb  stone — no  very  strange 
thing  at  that  hour  in  a  large  city.     He  stops,  and 
observes  her  for  sometime  ;  but  finding  she  takes 
no  notice  of  him,  he  gives  her  what  is  vulgarly 
called   a    "blowing  op,"   for   not    rising   op  to 
beg  from  him.     He  finds  that  she  is  the  daughter 
of  a  poor  seamstress,  who  is  just  dead  ;  and  having 
no  money,  has  been  turned  out  of  doors  by  their 
landlady.   Mr.  Morvale  instantly  finds  his  heart  filled 
with  sympathy  and  holy  feeling;  and  without  more 
ado,  he  carries  her  home  and  inslals  her  ia  his  pal- 
ace under  the  care  of  his  sister.     The  girl  turns 
oat  to  be  everything  that  is  charming,  refined,  and 
lovely ;  and  he  at  last  determines  to  marry  her. 
Lucy  then  relates  to  him  more  at  large  the  story 
of  her  Ufa,  and  shows  him  a  miniature  which  her 
mother  gave  her  when  dying,  as  the  portrait  uf 
her  father.     Of  course  this  is  recognized  as  the 
portrait  of  Arden  ;  and  the  sister,  looking  over  his 
shoulder,  sees  in  it  also  the  portrait  of  the  lover 
who  jilted  her  abroad.     Then  comes  the  grand  tor- 
nado.   Calantha,  the  sister,  inoontinentty  goes  ofif 
into  shriekings  and  hysterics,  and  dies  in  a  few 
hours.     Morvale  then  sends  for  Arden,  intending 
to  immolate  him  to  his  sister's  manes.     He  leads 
him  to  the  room  where  the  corpse  is  laid  out,  takes 
him  by  the  collar,  and  draws  a  monstroas  bowie- 
knife.     But  just  when  he  is  about  to  give  the  fatal 
coup  de  grace,  Lucy,  in  due  accordance  with  all 
the  roles  of  minor  theatricals  and  clap-trap,  rushes 
in,  calling  one  •*  father,"  and  the  other  "  husband,** 
and  so  deprives  the  reader  of  the  anticipated  blood- 
shed.     Arden,  having  now  found   his  daughter, 
wishes  to  make  amends  for  Calantha^s  destruction 
by  giving  her  as  a  wife  to  Morvale ;  and  to  this 


sea)rch.    After  some  years,  supposing  her  dead,  she  is  nothing  loth.     But  the  hero,  though  dyin^ 
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with  lovo  for  Lacy,  will  noi  have  her  from  each 
haod«;  aod  this  part  of  the  story  winds  up  with  a 
grand  tableau  of  heroical  despair.  Morvale  then 
leares  town  and  goes  wandering  about  the  coun- 
try on  foot : 


-"  Sorrow,  like  the  wind 


O'er  trees,  stirs  vsrjring  o'er  eiich  human  mind ; 
Uprooting  soom,  from  some  it  doth  but  strew 
Bioisom  end  leaf  which  epring  restores  snew  ; 
From  some  bat  ehakes  rich  powers  unknown  in  cslm. 
And  wakes  the  trouble  to  extract  the  balm. 
Let  weaker  natures  suffer  and  despair, 
Great  souls  snatch  figor  from  the  stormy  air; 
Grief  sot  the  languor  but  the  action  brings ; 
And  clouds  the  horison  but  to  nerve  ths  wings.** 

The  effeot  of  aorrow  on  Morvale  is  to  make  a 
good  Christian  oot  of  a  very  piratically  disposed 
heathen.  Finding  all  his  hopes  of  happiness 
blighted,  his  thoughts  turn  back  to  his  early  life 
io  the  desert.  But  he  soon  reflects  that  such  a 
life  can  never  give  him  the  pleasure  which  it  did 
before  he  had  enjoyed  the  laxaries  of  civilization, 
aod  be  masea  thus : 

***  Come  then,  my  soul,  thy  thoughts  thy  desert  be ! 

Thy  dreams,  thy  comrades ! — I  escape  to  thee ! 

Within  the  gates  unbar,  the  airs  expand. 

No  bound  but  besren  confinew  the  spirit's  land ! 

Such  luxury  yet  as  what  of  nature  lives 

In  art's  lone  wreck,  the  lingering  instinct  gives ; 

Joy  in  the  sun  and  mystery  in  the  star, 

Light  of  the  unseen,  commune  with  the  far; 

Man's  law  his  fellow,  ev'n  in  scorn,  to  save. 

And  hope  in  some  just  workl  beyond  the  grave  !' " 

In  short,  he  becomes  very  piooa  and  ooiotel- 
ligible.  And  while  in  this  mood  he  suddenly 
comes  upon  a  sort  of  field-preacher,  and  hears  him 
detailing  the  end  and  character  of  Christ  in  a  very 
beautiful,  though  rather  heterodox  manner.  Mor- 
vale listens  all  day  and  then — 

"  Before  the  preacher  Ijowed  the  pilgrim's  head : 

*  Heaves  to  this  bourne  my  rescued  steps  hath  led. 
Grieving,  perplex'd,  benighted,  yet  with  dim 
Hopes  in  God's  justice — be  my  guide  to  Him : 

In  vain  made  man,  I  mourn  and  err ! — restore 
Childhood's  pure  soul  and  ready  trust  onoe  more  V 
The  old  man  on  the  stranger  gased  ; — unlo 
The  etfsBger's  side  the  young  msn  soAly  drew. 
And  gently  claap'd  his  band ;— aod  on  the  three 
The  western  sun  shone  still  and  smilingly ; 
But,  round,  behind  them,  dark  and  lengthening  lay 
The  massive  shadow  of  the  closing  day. 

*  See,'  said  the  preacher,  *  Darkness  hurries  on. 
Bat  msn,  toil-wearied,  grieves  sot  for  the  son ; 
He  knows  the  light  that  leaves  him  shall  return, 
Aod  bails  the  night  because  he  trusts  the  mom  ! 
Believe  in  God  as  in  the  sun, — and  lo ! 

Along  thy  soul,  mom's  youth  restored  shall  glow ! 
As  resu  the  earth,  so  rest,  O  troubled  hesrt ; 
Best,  till  the  burden  of  the  cloud  depsrt ; 
Rest,  till  the  grsdosl  veil  from  heaven  withdrawn, 
Esnews  thy  freshness  as  it  yields  the  dawn  !'  " 

Morvale  straightway  becomes  thorooghly  regen- 


erated under  this  "  powerful  preaching,*'  looks  for- 
ward to  a  union  with  his  Lucy  in  heaven,  and 
longs  ardently  for  an  opportunity  to  declsre  his 
forgiving  spirit  to  Arden.  Meanwhile  Arden  is  a 
prey  to  the  blues.  Both  his  sweethearts  are  dead, 
and  he  finds  his  attempt  to  engage  his  daughter's 
aflfeclions  all  in  vain.  He  is  an  accomplished  and 
talented  worldling,  but  has  not  the  qualities  which 
fascinate  the  heart  of  youth  : 

**  Child,  candid,  simple,  frank,  to  her  allied. 
Far  more,  the  nature  sever'd  from  her  side, 
With  its  fresh  instincts,  and  wild  verdure,  fann'd 
By  fragrant  winds  from  haunted  Fal)le4and ; 
Then  all  the  garden  graces  which  betray 
By  the  bough's  riches  the  worn  tree's  decay. 
What  charms  the  ear  of  childhood  ? — not  the  page 
Of  that  romance  which  wins  the  woltef  sage  ; 
Not  the  dark  truths,  like  warning  ghosts,  which  pass 
Along  the  pilgrim  path  of  Kasselas  ; 
Not  wit's  wrought  crystal  which,  so  coldly  elesr 
Reflects,  in  Zadig,  learning's  icy  sneer ; 
Unreasoning,  wandering,  stronger  far  the  thrall 
Of  Aim^e's  cave,  or  young  Aladdin's  hall ; 
And  so  the  childhood  oftthe  heart  will  find. 
Charms  in  the  poem  of  a  child-like  mind. 
To  which  the  vision  of  the  worid  is  blind  ! 
Ev'n  as  the  savage  'midst  the  deeerl's  gloom, 
Sees,  hid  from  us,  the  golden  fruitage  bloom. 
And,  where  the  parchdd  silence  wraps  us  all, 
Lists  the  soft  lapse  of  the  glad  waterfall  !** 

Arden  gives  himself  up  to  melancholy.  His  in* 
tellect  becomes  weakened ;  and  **  remorse  haont- 
ing  the  ruins  of  mental  desolation,**  causes  him  to 
withdraw  from  the  world  of  society.  He  carries 
the  dust  of  his  wife  back  to  the  hamlet  where  their 
unhappy  acquaintsnce  commenced,  and  visits  the 
tomb  every  midnight.  In  one  of  these  nocturnal 
rambles,  he  falls  into  the  river ;  and  when  almost 
drowned,  he  is  pulled  out  by  Morvale,  of  course, 
who  came  there  the  Lord  only  knows  how.  Hav- 
ing thus  proved  his  newly  acquired  Christian  spi- 
rit, and  declared  to  him  his  forgiveness,  the  hero 
returns  to  India.  Aiden  falls  into  ill  health. 
Though  his  career  had  been  selfish  and  worldly, 
the  author  declares  his  originally  noble  nature  io 
these  fine  lines, 

'*  His  eye  not  blind  to  Virtus ;  to  his  ear 
Still  spoke  the  music  of  the  banished  sphere ; 
Still  in  his  thought  the  Ideal,  though  obscorad, 
Sham'd  the  rank  meteor  which  his  sense  allor'd. 
Wreck  if  he  was,  the  ruin  yet  betray 'd 
The  shatler'd  fane  for  gods  departed  made ; 
And  still,  through  weeds  neglected  end  o'erthrown. 
The  bloir'd  inscription  show'd  the  allar-stons  1" 

Dying,  he  bequeathes  his  fortnne  **  to  his  child  ;^ 
but  being  his  natural  child,  such  a  will  waa  insaf* 
ficient  in  law,  and  she  is  reduced  to  earn  her  bread 
in  the  village  where  her  mother  lived.  Morvale 
returns  and  finds  her  at  the  lady^s  grave,  on  a  iuM 
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Bammer  evening.  A  tender  scene  then  ensoea, 
selon  regU,  and  the  author  conjures  up  another  of 
his  favorite  tableaux,  over  which  the  curtain  falls, 
leaving  the  parties  in  the  proper  attitude  of**  mar- 
riage and  happiness/* 

Thus  have  we  endeavored  to  give  the  thread  of 
the  story,  and  to  string  upon  it  those  passages  which 
itruck  us  as  most  characteristical  of  the  author. 
The  narrative,  though  not  devoid  of  interest,  is 
▼ery  full  of  common- place  and  clap-trap,  and  is  in- 
ferior to  the  poetry  iu  which  it  is  conveyed.  This 
is  seldom  much  better,  never  far  inferior  to  the 
specimens  which  have  been  given.  The  author's 
Pegasus  is  a  very  well  condiiioned  animal,  perfectly 
broken,  neither  to  **rise  too  high  nor  sink  too  low.*' 
His  mind  has  some  vigor,  and  considerable  ideali- 
ty ;  therefore  the  tone  of  his  poetry  is  elevated, 
strong,  and  it  is  adorned  with  some  handsome  ima- 
gery, fiut  his  mind  is  not  one  of  great  strength, 
he  is  not  a  man  of  genius ;  and,  therefore,  while 
he  seldom  runs  into  absurdities,  he  never  utters 
those  burning  words  of  power,  of  which  a  great 
poet  only  is  capable. 

The  author  evidently  rejoices  in  the  possession 
of  a  very  sufficient  quantity  of  ill  temper,  and 
sometimes  indulges  his  satiric  vein  in  the  most  in- 
human sneerings.  Sometimes  he  is  seized  with  a 
fit  of  universal  railing ;  rails  against  the  church, 
against  the  State,  against  the  laws,  the  organiza- 
tion of  society,  and  indeed  against  the  world  in 
general,  and  he  sometimes  vents  his  bile  on  objects 
very  unsuitable  to  such  offices.  A  distinguished 
cotemporary  poet,  Alfred  Tennyson,  is  the  object 
of  his  peculiar  spite. 

" '  Not  mine,*  says  he, 

'  The  jingling  medley  of  purloinM  conceits, 

Out'babying  Wordsworth  and  out-glittering  Keata, 

Where  all  the  nira  of  patch  work -pastoral  chime 

To  drowsy  ears  in  Tennysonian  rhyme  !'* 
♦  •  «  * 

"  Let  School-Misa  Alfred  vent  her  chaste  delight 
Od  *  darling  little  rooms  an  warm  and  bright,* 
Chant '  Vm  aweary'  in  infectious  s^rHin, 
And  catch  her  *  blue  fly  singing  i*  the  pane.'  '* 

Before  pouring  out  his  scorn  for  Mr.  Tennyson, 
he  should  hkve  reflected  on  one  thing;  that  while 
the  author  of  the  ^  New  Timon"  is  only  a  man  of 
ability^  Mr.  Tennyson  is  a  man  of  genius.  The 
author  of  Tiinon  is  a  man  of  taste  and  sense,  and 
he  runs  into  no  absurdities ;  as  to  the  rest,  no  very 
oneommon  faculties  were  required  to  produce  his 
poem.  Tennyson  is  also  a  man  of  taste  and  sense ; 
but  that  same  great  power  which  has  produced  his 
finer  pieces  has  run  him  into  many  of  those  ridiculous 
follies,  into  which  every  great  poet  has  fallen.  It  is 
true,  that  he  has  written  a  great  deal  of  stuff  as 
monstrously  nonsensical  as  ever  issued  from  the 
brain  of  any  other  frenzied  rhymster,  be  that  one 
whom  you  may ;  but  he  has  also  produced  the 
"•  Ulysses"  and  the  "  Morte  d'Arthur"— poems  as 


far  above  anything  in  the  well-digested  lines  of  the 
*'  New  Timon,"  as  the  soaring  grey  peaks  of  the 
Andes  are  above  a  neat  range  of  "Cheviot  Hills." 

If  this  author  possessed  more  wit  and  humor 
than  he  dues,  he  would  excel  in  satire.  His  mind 
is  eminently  fitted  for  discerning  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  men,  and  for  placing  them  in 
strong  and  evident  lights.  If  he  possessed  more 
wit  and  greater  power  of  versification,  he  might 
at  least  be  styled  the  shade  of  Dryden.  He  has  a 
good  deal  of  the  strength  and  volubility  which 
marks  that  great  master  of  tirade. 

The  following  sketch  of  Ireland's  hero-hambng 
will  bear  out  our  remark. 

**  Bat  who,  scarce  less  by  every  gasereyed. 

Walks  yonder,  swinging  with  a  stalwart  stride  X 

With  that  raatbulk  of  chest  and  limb  assign *d 

So  oft  to  men  who  subjugate  their  kind ; 

So  sturdy  Cromwell  pushM  broad  shoutder'd  on  ; 

So  burly  Loiher  iTeasted  Babylon; 

So  brawny  Cleon  bawKd  bis  Agora  down ; 

And  large-lim'd  Mahmoud  clutch 'd  a  Prophet's  crown ! 

Ay,  mark  him  well !  the  schemer's  subtle  eye, 

The  stage 'mime^s  plastic  lip  your  search  defy — 

He,  like  Lysander,  never  deems  it  sin 

To  eke  the  lion's  with  the  fox*s  skin  ; 

Vain  every  mesh  this  Proteus  to  enthrall. 

He  breaks  no  statute,  and  he  creeps  through  all ; 

First  to  the  mass  that  valiant  truth  to  tell. 

*  Rebellion's  art  is  nevor  to  rebel, — 

Elude  ail  danger  but  defy  all  laws,* — 

He  standa  himself  the  Safe  Sui)lime  he  draws ! 

In  him  behold  all  conlraals  which  belong 

To  minds  abased,  but  passions  roiis'd,  by  wrong ; 

The  blood  all  fervor,  and  the  brain  all  guile, — 

The  patriot's  blunlness,  and  the  bondsman's  wile." 

We  had  marked  several  other  passages  to  ex- 
tract ;  but  we  have  already  transgressed  our  limits. 
We  have  only  room  to  remark  that  the  verse  in 
which  this  poem  is  clothed  is  most  execrable.  At 
the  foot  of  many  pages  the  author  should  have 
written — "these  are  hexameters;"  there  being 
scarcely  any  other  way  in  which  the  reader  can 
understand  what  his  ten  jerking  sylUbles  are  in- 
tended to  be.  Even  in  his  more  finished  passages, 
where  he  evidently  strives  to  smooth  his  versifi- 
cation, it  is  never  anything  more  than  the  monoto- 
nous machine  which  every  one  who  has  read  Pope 
can  manufacture.  His  ear  is  unsusceptible  of  har- 
mony, and  he  knows  not  how  to  blow  into  his  verse 
those  fine  organ  notes  of  which  the  hexameter  is 
susceptible  in  the  hand  of  a  master. 

Messrs.  Gary  and  Hart,  who  published  this  first 
American  edition,  have  executed  their  task  in  a 
manner  which  deserves  our  thanks.  It  is  beauti- 
fully printed  in  the  most  luxurious  type,  on  clear, 
thick  paper,  and  is  enclosed  in  simple  boards*. 
This  is  to  our  taste.  We  greatly  prefer  these  plain, 
grey  covers  to  those  caskets  of  muslin,  mdrocco 
and  gilding,  which  are  the  delight  of  the  bookstores. 
When  you  take  op  the  New  Timon,  you  feel  that 
you  have  in  your  hands  a  book  and  not  a  binding. 
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STANZAS. 

Mark  those  dew-drops  on  that  leaf — 
Heaven^s  own  glittering  tears, 

Wept  to  shine  a  moment  brief. 
When  the  morn  appears — 

Glowing  with  the  very  ray 

That  must  steal  their  light  away  ! 

Thos  it  is  that  Joy  is  horn 

In  Misfortiine*s  night; 
And  in  its  own  radiant  moro, 

With  excess  of  light, 
Flies  away,  like  dew  from  earth. 
Up  to  Heaven  that  gave  it  birth. 


Lino. 


Memphis  J  Tenn,,  1846. 


THE  FALLS  OF  SOUTH  RIVER. 

(iV   TBI   BLUB-RIOOE.) 

"Virginia!  Yet  I  own 
I  love  tbe  Hill,  nlthoiigh  no  son  of  thine ! 

For  I  have  clinnhed  thy  roountainv,  not  alone, — 
And  made  the  wonders  of  thy  Talleys  mine ; 
Finding  from  morning**  dawn  till  day's  decline, 

Some  marrel  )el  unmnflied, — some  peak,  whose  throne 
Was  loftier,— girt  with  mist  and  crowned  with  pine." 

Wilde. 

The  sool  of  man  becomes  tired  with  perpetual 
eomroonion  with  the  works  of  Art,  but  with  those 
of  Nature,  never.  As  we  increase  in  years, 
every  return  of  spring,  with  its  leafy  forests  and 
scented  flowers ;  every  summer,  with  its  birds  and 
botierflies ;  every  autumn,  with  its  blasted  ver- 
dure and  naked  woods ;  every  winter,  with  its 
nows  and  howling  storms,  impart  to  our  eyes  ad- 
ditional beauties,  and  flush  r ur  bosoms  with  sub- 
limer  emotions.  As  the  distance  becomes  shorter 
between  us  and  our  graves,  the  tinsel  creations  of 
fancy,  and  the  fantastic  productions  of  art  become 
less  and  less  attractive,  till  they  weary  and  sicken 
tbe  mind  and  heart.  The  Pvrenees  will  stand  in 
grandeur  and  beauty,  and  chain  the  eye  of  admira- 
tion, when  the  dust  of  the  crumbled  Pyramids  is 
blown  upon  the  desert  winds. 

I  bow  down  at  the  shrine  of  nu  goddess ;  I  wor- 
ship no  god,  but  tbe  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  uni- 
verse, the  Daaker  and  upholder  of  all  things — the 
'^  God  over  all  blessed  forever,"  but  I  am  and  ever 
have  been  an  enraptured  admirer  of  Nature  and  her 
works,  for  in  them  I  see  the  skill  of  that  "  mighty 
band  that  ever  busy  wheels  the  silent  spheres/' 


and  in  them  too  I  witness  the  presence  of  Him  who 
is  *'  at  once  the  head,  the  heart,  and  tongue  of 
all." 

It  was  a  pleasant  and  beautiful  morning  in  the 
beginning  of  April,  when  1  set  out  on  horseback  to 
visit  the  Falls  of  Sooth  River.  These  falls  are  in 
the  Blue  Ridge,  eight  miles  north  of  Stannards- 
ville,  Greene  county,  Virginia.  While  travelling 
in  this  upper  country,  I  had  more  than  once  heard 
mention  of  this  cascade  as  a  curiosity  of  bo  little 
interest  and  attraction,  and  a*  I  happened  to  be 
spending  a  few  days  in  its  vicinity,  I  accepted  an 
invitation  to  make  one  of  a  party  to  visit  it.  We 
began  our  excursion  with  cheerful  features,  and  with 
hearts  "  rejoicing  in  natore*s  joy.**  Our  way  lay 
along  the  rough  and  rugged  banks  of  Sonth  River, 
which  pursued  its  wild  and  winding  course  over 
rocks  and  through  ravines  with  noisy  rapidity.  We 
rode  for  about  the  distance  of  three  miles,  and  the 
way  became  so  rough,  narrow  and  precipitous,  that 
we  were  compelled  to  abandon  our  horses  and  pros* 
ecute  the  remaining  distance  of  a  half-mile  on  foot. 
We  had  to  clamber  with  considerable  difliculty  and 
caution  up  the  rocky  pathway,  supporting  oorselves 
by  trees  and  shrubs,  which  we  grasped  in  order  to  ac- 
celerate our  progress.  After  the  ezpenditore  of 
much  labor  and  breath  we  arrived  at  the  base  of  tbe 
cataract.  It  was  certainly  a  sublime  and  beautiful 
sight.  The  volume  of  water  that  pours  over  the 
declivity  is  not  considerable.  It  would  require  a 
trough  of  about  three  feet  in  width  and  two  in 
depth.  But  the  chief  attraction  of  this  cataract 
consists  in  the  height  and  abruptness  of  the  rocks 
over  which  the  water  is  discharged.  The  silent 
gazer  at  the  falls  of  Niagara  as  he  contemplates 
it  **  careering  in  its  might,"  is  overwhelmed  with 
silent  dread  and  speechless  amazement,  but  he  who 
looks  upon  the  falls  of  South  River  is  absorbed 
with  sentiments  of  serene  sublimity  and  quiet  mag- 
nificence ;  though  the  one  compared  to  the  other 
is  no  more  than  a  little  rill  to  a  mighty  river,  or  a 
pebble  to  a  pyramid.  The  ascent  round  to  the  top 
of  the  falls  is  steep  and  awfully  precipitous,  and  it 
was  with  much  difficulty  that  we  gained  the  sum- 
mit. The  height  of  the  falls  is  90  feet.  The 
river  is  discharged  30  feet  perpendicularly  down 
into  an  unfathomable  reservoir,  or  basin.  We 
sounded  it  for  seventy  feet,  but  were  unable  to 
reach  the  bottom.  From  this  basin  it  wells  ont 
again  and  tumbles  in  foaming  fury  down  the  side  of 
a  tremendous  rock  for  the  distance  of  60  feet. 

Nature  is  here  seen  in  her  wildest  mood.  The 
mighty  chasm  through  which  the  river  flows  is  flank- 
ed on  each  side,  by  lofly  and  inaccessible  moun- 
tains. For  near  a  mile,  monstrous  rocks  like  pyr- 
amids wall  in  the  stream,  among  whose  rugged, 
beetling  summits  the  dark- feathered  raven  has  cho- 
sen its  solitary  haunts.  The  ravine  seems  to  have 
been  ploughed  out  by  some  tremendous  irruption 
of  Nature.    The  mountains  are  thickly  overgrown 
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with  slanted  and  scrubby  trees  of  varioas  kinds. 
There  is  the  **  wide-spreading  beech"  near  the  cur- 
rent of  the  stream  ;  and  higher  up  grow  the  ivy 
and  the  laurel,  whose  interaitngled  branches  to  the 
bear,  the  wild  cat,  and  the  wolf,  form  shelters  of 
security  impenetrable  to  hunters.  Still  higher  up, 
the  mdurnful  cypress  lifts  its  sombre  head  above 
the  tops  of  the  ohesnut  oak  and  mountain  ash  which 
surround  it.  Altogether,  the  scenery,  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach  around,  is  "majestic,  awful,  grand." 

Here  too  the  crested  and  venomous  rattle-snake 
crawls  from  his  lurking-place  and  basks  in  the  sun- 
beams. From  one  of  these  monsters  I  had  a  for- 
tunate escape.  When  I  came  in  his  vicinity,  he 
gave  me  the  instinctive  warning  that  I  was  tread- 
ing on  dangerous  and  disputed  ground ;  but  the 
warning  was  indistinct  and  consequently  unheeded. 
He  sprang  at  me,  but  I  thwarted  his  stroke  with 
my  cane.  He  retreated,  but  before  be  could  make 
good  his  escape,  I  despatched  the  luckless  wight, 
sad  rifled  him  of  his  rattles  with  as  much  irrever- 
enee  as  an  Indian  plunders  his  fallen  adversary  of 
his  scalp. 

The  man  of  meditation  who  is  accustomed  "  to 
look  on  nature  with  a  poet's  eye,"  can  retire  here 
and  hold  communion  in  quietness  with  his  Maker. 
He  is  here  undisturbed  by  "  the  clamorous  race  of 
busy  human-kind,"  and 
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"  la  thete  deep  solitudes  and  awful  cells 
Where  heavenly,  pensive  contemplation  dwells,*' 

is  the  silent  sanctuary  of  the  Eternal — the  inner 
temple  of  the  Most  High,  where  his  might  and 
majesty  awe  his  creature,  man,  into  homage  and 
humility.  The  uproar  and  bustle  of  the  moving 
multitude,  and  the  din  of  the  rushing,  driving,  and- 
crushing  world,  die  away  long  before  they  reach 
the  ear  in  these  lonely  retirements.  Nature  here 
enjoys  her  Sabbaths ;  these  consecrated  wilds  were 
never  desecrated  by  the  blasphemer^s  oath,  for  the 
man  of  the  world,  the  giddiest  man  of  all  our  race, 
in  such  a  place,  is  silenced  into  awe  and  reverence, 
for  he  feels  himself  surrounded  by  the  power  and 
presence  of  some  sacred  and  superior  being. 

I  left  these  solitary  haunts  with  feelings  of  min- 
gled regret  and  adoration — regret,  that  I  could  not 
remain  longer  among  these  scenes  of  tranquillity, 

"  Fit  shrine  for  humble  worshipper  to  hold 
Communion  with  his  Maker ;" 

and  I  felt  a  serene  and  assuasive  adoration  in  the 
conviction  that  I  had  been  with  the  Lord  in  the 
surrounding  and  overhanging  solemnities  of  nature, 
where 

"No  silks 
Rustle,  nor  jewels  shine,  nor  envious  eyes 
Encounter.** 

Alban. 


As  we  approached  Mayence,  or  Mentz,  for  it  is 
called  by  both  these  names,  the  one  being  German 
the  other  French,  a  pleasing  landscape  opened  upon 
our  view,  and  a  crimson  sky  tinted  every  thing 
**  couleur  de  rose."  This  is  one  of  the  strongest 
towns  in  Germany,  and  finely  located  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill  at  the  confluence  of  the  Mein  and  the 
Rhine ;  opposite  is  the  fortified  town  of  Cassel, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge  of  boats — 
beyond  these,  we  remarked  a  row  of  wind-mills  on 
boats  also. 

At  the  custom-house  passports  and  luggage  were 
inspected,  but  not  strictly,  nor  were  we  long  kept 
waiting  during  the  examination,  yet  how  provoking 
are  such  detentions,  however  short ;  especially  to 
Americans  accustomed  to  range  over  their  own 
vast  continent  ad  libitum^  as  we  ssy  in  music. 

The  weather  continued  clear  and  cold,  and  afler 
an  early  breakfast  next  morning,  we  commenced 
our  perigrinations  as  usual,  beginning  with  the 
Cathedral,  like  all  other  Cathedrals  in  Europe,  a 
sombre  and  ancient  looking  pile. 

It  was  built  in  the  10th  century,  but  not  com- 
pleted till  the  eleventh,  when  it  was  nearly  des- 
troyed by  fire  and  again  constructed. 

Here  we  saw  the  tomb  of  Frauenlob,  Chief  of 
the  Troubadours,  (they  told  us,)  a  minstrel  who 
devoted  his  strains  to  the  graces  and  virtues  of  the 
female  sex,  and  thereby  bepame  so  great  a  favorite 
with  the  ladies  of  Mayence,  (then  the  chief  resort 
of  the  Troubadours,)  that  on  his  death,  they  in- 
sisted upon  bearing  his  body  to  the  grave,  where 
they  bewailed  his  loss  with  sighs  and  tears,  and 
poured  out  such  plentiful  libations  of  wine  in  honor 
of  him,  that  the  spacious  floor  of  the  church  waa 
well  nigh  deluged.  So  much  for  tradition.  Tho 
tomb  consists  of  two  bas-reliefs  placed  against  the 
wall  of  the  adjoining  cloister ;  one  represents  tho 
funeral  procession  of  the  minstrel  and  the  other 
his  bust.  An  escutcheon  on  the  wall,  within  the 
Cathedra],  denotes  the  resting-place  of  Fastrade, 
the  wife  of  Chardemagne,  and  beneath  it  is  engraved 
a  Latin  inscription  concerning  her.  Over  one  of 
the  altars  is  a  huge  picture  of  Saint  Martin,  the 
patron  Saint  of  the  Church  ^  he  is  on  horseback, 
and  both  man  and  charger  are  the  full  size  of  life. 

After  viewing  two  or  three  other  churches,  of 
which  I  will  not  speak,  lest  you  be  surfeited  by 
such  like  descriptions,  we  walked  to  the  library, 
but  it  was  undergoing  repairs  and  could  not  be  en- 
tered— this  was  quite  a  disappointment,  as  it  con- 
tains a  fine  collection  of  ancient  medals  and  numer- 
ous specimens  of  the  first  essays  in  printing,  with 
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tnoveable  types,  which  we  desired  to  see.  The  in- 
Tentor  of  these,  Jean  Goensfleisch  de  Sorgenlock, 
osoally  styled  Gatenberg,  from  the  name  of  his 
habitation,  (signifying  good  mountain,)  was  a  na- 
tive and  resident  of  Mayence,  and  we  visited  the 
•  boose  in  which  he  resided.  He  was  of  noble  birth, 
and  a  sign,  bearing  his  coat-of-arms  and  an  in- 
acription  in  gilt  letters,  informs  those  passers-by, 
who  can  read  and  comprehend  German,  that  said 
bouse  was  once  his  dwelling- place.  His  coat-of- 
arms  is  also  marked  on  a  projecting  beam  of  wood 
in  the  chamber  he  occopied. 

He  was  assisted  in  his  plans  by  a  wealthy  gold- 
smith of  the  town,  John  Fost,  or  Fanst,  who,  in 
eonjonction  with  Pierre  Sehoeffer,  afterwards  im- 
proved the  types  by  forming  them  of  metal  instead 

of  1000^. 

Strasboarg,  Harlem  and  Mayence  are  very  jeal- 
oos  of  each  other  on  the  subject  of  printing — each 
claiming  the  credit  of  its  invention ;  bot  this  dis- 
pute, like  that  of  the  seven  cities  concerning  their 
tide  to  Homer,  remains,  I  believe,  yet  nndeter- 
mined. 

A  buildingr  designated  as  being  the  first  printing 
establishment  is  still  standing,  and  is  termed  '*  la 
eonr  sum  Jungen.^ 

The  next  things  of  note  that  attracted  as  were 
the  Hall  of  Antiqaities,  the  picture  gallery,  and  the 
Doeal  palace.  In  the  last  is  shown  the  suite  of  apart- 
ments which  Napoleon  Bonaparte  occopied  during 
his  sfljoum  in  Mayence.  Our  cicerone  on  the  occa- 
sion, a  respectable  German  woman,  who  spoke 
English  tolerably  well,  lavished  high  praises  on 
the  French  Emperor ;  she  said  all  loved  him  who 
attended  on  him,  he  was  so  kind  and  generous ! 
that  his  soldiers  lived  like  princes,  and  that  those 
who  supplied  them  were  amply  paid.  "  Ah,"  she 
exclaimed,  **  times  are  sadly  changed  since  then ; 
what  I  ^ve  to  the  poor  in  those  days,  I  woold 
BOW  be  glad  to  get  myself.** 

In  faetf  wherever  we  stopped,  the  very  name 
ef  Napdeon,  if  mentioned,  seemed  to  call  forth, 
from  the  middling  and  lower  classes  enthusiasm 
mm!  eominendation. 

In  the  Hall  of  Antiquities  we  saw  many  ancient 
votive  altars  and  at  least  fifty  large  monumen- 
tal atoaes,  bearing  sculptured  figures  of  Roman 
Knights.  They  were  discovered  on  an  eminence 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  (where  was  once  a 
Roman  cemetery,)  by  professor  Lebne,  a  learned 
gentleman,  said  to  be  almost  as  devoted  to  anti- 
qoarian  researches  and  lore  as  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
frmous  Mr.  Oldbnck,  alias  Monkbarns,  and  the 
Dtighborhood  of  Mayence  furnishes  unlimited 
aeaas  of  indulging  his  labors  and  taste ;  for  the 
city  is  exceedingly  old,  being  founded  as  early  as 
the  70th  year  of  the  christian  era,  by  Drusus  Ger- 
manicos*  during  the  wars  between  the  ancient 
Germans  and  Romans.  In  that  stormy  age,  he 
built  a  fortification  called  in  Lai  in  Mogontiaeum, 


which  was  gradually  surrounded  by  other  edifices 
till  the  number  increased  to  a  town,  eventually  en- 
larged, and  called  Mentz,  or  Mayence.  A  second 
fort,  erected  by  him  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  was  in  like  manner  the  origin  of  Cassel. 
Mayence  was  aflerwards  totally  destroyed,  but  re- 
founded  by  Charlemagne. 

All  this  is  a  digression  : — let  us  re-enter  the 
Hall  of  Antiquities  to  notice  the  plan  of  a  noble 
bridge,  which  Napoleon  intended  to  have  had  eon- 
structed  over  the  Rhine.  It  was  to  be  of  suffi- 
cient height  to  allow  of  vessels  passing  under  it, 
and  would  have  cost  36  millions  of  francs. 

Among  the  pictures  in  the  gallery  of  paintings 
there  was  a  singular  one,  entitled  the  Menagerie  of 
Reubens,  in  which  his  wife  and  child  are  repre- 
sented surrounded  by  various  sorts  of  birds  and 
beasts.  The  human  figures  were  executed  by 
himself  the  birds  and  quadrupeds  by  Francis  Sny- 
ders,  the  Flemish  artist,  so  renowned  for  his  skill 
in  that  species  of  painting.  He  was  a  native  of 
Antwerp  and  oflen  worked  in  concert  with  Reubens. 
Much  enjoyment  have  I  had  in  viewing  both  their 
joint  and  separate  productions,  and  those  of  other 
equally  eminent  limners. 

Poetry  and  music  His  true  are  delightful,  bot  I 
regard  painting  as  the  most  valuable  art,  because 
it  not  only  brings  before  us  scenes  and  places  of 
beauty,  grandeur  and  celebrity,  which  otherwise 
we  would  never  behold,  but  enables  us  to  retain  the 
forms  and  features  of  our  beloved  friends  when 
they  are  no  longer  with  us.  And  what  yields 
more  soul  thrilling,  though  melanehuly  pleaauref 
than  gazing  on  the  cherished  lineaments  of  those 
we  almost  idolized  when  on  earth,  afler  they  have 
been  torn  from  us  by  the  cold  and  relentless  grasp 
of  Death  ?  For  the  same  reason,  statuary,  or  seuljK 
ture,  ranks  next  to  painting  in  my  preference ;  but 
the  dead  whiteness  of  the  cold  marble  plays  not 
upon  the  heart  and  imagination  with  the  force  of 
the  glowing  canvass,  nor  like  it  for  a  moment 
charms  us  into  the  evanescent  belief  of  beholding 
the  dear  originals  themselves. 

Bot  again  a  truce  with  digressions !  and  '*  reve- 
nons  k  nos  moutons.'' 

There  are  several  most  agreeable  and  enticing  pub- 
lic promenades  at  Mayence,  the  two  principal  we  vis- 
ited— these  were  the  **  Favorita*^  and  the  *'  Garten- 
feld ;"  from  both  you  have  a  bewitching  prospect. 
The  **  Favorita'^  was  once  a  fortification,  and  from 
its  heights  are  seen  the  town,  the  sparkling  river 
with  its  islets,  the  busy  villages,  whirling  wind- 
mills and  bridge  of  boats,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
sluggish  Mein,  pouring  its  tributary  waters  into  the 
green  and  rapid  Rhine. 

The  '*  Gartenfeld,"  (Gardenfield,)  borders  the 
latter  and  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  inundated 
in  time  of  war.  One  morning,  with  a  little  boy  to 
guide  ns,  we  proceeded  to  the  tower  of  Drusus  in 
the  vicinity  of  Mayence.    This  is  the  remains  of 
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a  monument  erected  in  honor  of  him.  It  is  circu- 
lar, and  contains  a  spiral  stair-case.  The  Ger- 
mans term  it  the  Eichelstein,  (Eagle's  stone,)  be- 
oanse  it  was  formerly  surmounted  with  an  eagle. 

The  weather  being  uncommonly  fine,  and  the 
vintage  going  on,  we  were  induced  to  extend  our 
walk  farther  into  the  country,  and  a  merry  scene 
we  witnessed — there  was  a  numerous  band  of  peas- 
ants singing  loudly  and  cheerily  as  they  pursued 
their  labors;  presently  up  came  another  set,  in 
procession,  headed  by  a  rosy-faced  little  fellow,  a 
miniature  Bacchus ^  with  a  wreath  on  his  head  and 
a  banner  in  his  hands,  made  of  divers  gay-colored 
ribbons  and  pieces  of  cloth,  which  he  waved  about 
with  quite  a  triumphant  and  martial  air,  accompa- 
nying every  gesture  with  what  he  meant  for  music, 
but  which  sounded  discordant  and  grating  to  our 
ears,  and  we  were  glad  when  the  train  dispersed. 
The  vintagers  were  very  generous  in  offering  us 
grapes,  of  which  we  partook  plentifully,  nor  would 
they  accept  of  any  remuneration. 

Speaking  of  the  vintage  and  these  other  Ger- 
man matters,  reminds  roe  of  a  little  story,  with 
which  I  will  conclude  this  evening's  pennings. 
It  is  probable  enough  to  be  true  and  is  styled  not 
"  Alonzo,"— but 

RODOLPH,  THE    BRAVE. 

A  peasant  girl  of  Erbach,  a  town  of  the  Rhin- 
gau,  where  you  know  the  best  wines  of  Germany 
are  made,  was  remarkable  for  her  beauty,  and  from 
among  the  numerous  swains  it  had  subjugated,  she 
selected  as  her  favorite  a  young  vintager,  almost  as 
handsome  as  herself,  and  promised  him,  that  the 
hymeneal  knot  should  be  tied  as  soon  as  the  grape 
gathering  was  finished.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
happy  pair  daily  plied  together  their  pleasant 
tasks. 

One  morning,  while  thus  employed,  the  Lord  of 
the  Castle,  who  after  f^  long  absence  had  just  re- 
turned to  his  domains,  came  riding  by  on  a  tour  of 
inspection.  He  had  left  the  bright-eyed,  cherry- 
cheeked  Frederica,  an  unattractive  child  of  9  years 
old  ;  she  now  stood  before  him  a  graceful,  lovely 
girl,  the  pride  of  the  village.  He  fell  desperately 
in  love  !  sent  for  her  the  next  Sunday  to  his  dwell- 
ing, and  proffered  the  astonished  maiden  his  hand 
and  heart.  She  was  no  Jeannie  Deans  on  the  oc- 
casion, and  dazzled  by  his  promises  of  gifts  and 
pleasures, — above  all.  by  the  splendors  which  adorn- 
ed his  stately  halls,  she  listened  to  the  tempter  and 
abandoned  her  humble  lover  for  the  wealthy  Count. 

In  due  time,  and  with  due  festivities,  the  nuptials 
were  celebrated ;  and  the  bride  in  her  rich  attire 
looked  more  beautiful  than  ever.  But  the  pale- 
ness of  her  face  and  the  tremor  and  icy  coldness 
of  her  hand,  betrayed  too  plainly  the  struggle,  the 


agony  of  her  bosom,  where  love  lay  bleeding  be- 
neath the  selfish  grasp  of  ambition. 

Rodolph  could  not  witness  the  unhallowed  bands. 
In  despair  he  quilted  his  birth-place  and  fled  to  a 
distant  land. 

Frederica  grew  more  and  more  unhappy.  She 
was  soon  surfeited  with  the  luxuries  for  which  she 
had  sacrificed  herself  and  her  lover,  and  a  victim  to 
the  tormenting  jealousy  and  harshness  of  her  lord, 
who,  ungenerous  and  narrow-minded,  incessantly 
reproached  her  with  her  attachment  to  Rodolph, 
(thereby  exciting  both  her  aversion  and  con- 
tempt,) she  pined  away;  her  beauty  faded,  her 
health  and  strength  departed,  and  ere  a  second 
summer  afler  that  fatal  union  had  re-clad  the  vines 
with  leaves  and  fruit,  the  grass  grew  high  and  green 
around  the  tomb  of  poor  Frederica ! 

She  left  an  infant  a  few  months  old,  and  the 
babe  was  lovely  as  the  mother  it  resembled,  and 
thrived  and  prospered  under  the  devoted  caie  of 
its  maternal  grand-parents.  Its  reckless  father, 
weary  of  his  lonely  hearth,  had  committed  it  to 
their  charge  and  again  gone  forth  to  seek  enjoy- 
ment on  some  foreign  shore.  Thence,  in  after 
years,  the  tidings  came  that  he  was  dead,  and  be- 
hold the  little  Gertrude  a  rich  and  beauteous  heir- 
ess !  Hosts  of  lovers  worship  at  her  shrine,  but 
**  favors  to  none^  though  smiles  to  a// she  extends," 
until  a  warrior  bold,  with  laurel- wreathed  brow, 
casu  his  trophies  at  her  feet.  His  valor  and  his 
manly  beauty  prove  resistless,  and  she  pledges 
him  her  troth. 

And  who  is  this  "  warrior  bold  V* — this  victorioos 
champion  in  war  and  love  % 

It  is  Rodolph,  once  termed  the  **  Forsaken,"  bot 
now  the  "  Brave." 

With  valiant  heart  he  subdued  his  ill-requited 
passion  and  wooed  another  bride,  and  Glory  was 
her  name.  He  sought  and  won  her  on  the  battle- 
field of  Prague ! 

A  gallant  knight,  guerdoned  with  well-earned 
honors,  he  returns  to  his  country — hears  of  the 
Syren  of  Erbach,  whose  fascinations  are  enchain- 
ihg  every  heart,  and  hastens  to  his  own  cherished 
home,  to  yield  his  homage  too. 

With  amazement  he  recognizes  in  the  enchant- 
ress the  daughter,  the  image  of  his  once  adored 
and  faithless  Frederica! 

"  None  bot  the  Brave  deserre  the  fair." 

So  thought  Gertrude,  and  the  suit  of  Rodolph  was 
not  rejected.  Like  Ciesar,  **  he  came,  he  saw,  he 
conquered."  They  were  married,  and  long  and 
flourishing  was' the  line  of  their  descendants,  and 
happily  lived  to  a  good  old  age  the  Count  and 
Countess  of  Erbach. 
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RAVENEL  HALL. 

A   TALE    IN    TWO   PARTS. 

PART  II. 

McMt  beautiful  the  round  moon  looked, 

And  brightly  shone  each  slur, 
And  silently  her  spirit  gsxed 

In  reverence  from  sfur ; 

For  moonlight  bath  a  sacredness 

Like  that  the  Sabbath  brings, 
And  hers  was  then  the  haunted  heart 

Thai  loved  all  boly  things. 

And  many  dreams  their  tapture  told 

In  that  enchanted  gaze  : — 
Ah  me  !  what  pleasant  thoughts  there  were 

Around  her  in  those  days  ! 

Days  flitted  by,  and  still  Edward  Ravenel  lin- 
gered a  favored  guest  at  the  Hall.     All  his  pow- 
ers of  fascination  were  exerted  ;  and  from  every 
member  of  the   family,  Arthur  excepted,  he  won 
praise  and  approval.     Miss  Lear  was  perfectly  cap- 
tivated, and  Mr.  Manlon  quite  surprised  into  friend- 
ship.   Lena  was  somewhat  less  enthusiastic  in  her 
commendations  than  ihe  rest — ^butof  late,  Arthur's 
opinions  and  hers  had  coincided  on  all  subjects  to 
a  most  remarkable  extent.      However,   Ravenel 
carried  the  day  triumphantly:  how  could  his  un* 
seen,  yet  unwearied  and  graceful  efforts  to  please, 
fail  of  success  1     They  never  yet  had  been  vain ; 
in  his  vocabulary  there  was  no  such  word  as  fail- 
are.    And  Julia,  the  fair  and  visionary  and  fastidi- 
ous Jotia,  what  was  her  opinion  of  this  universal 
favorite?     Ah  !  could  her  heart  have  been  read, a 
record  of  hope  and  love  would  have  been  seen — a 
record,  whose  love  lasted  Irng  sAer  its  hope  had 
fioally  passed  away.     And  well  he  divined  the  emo- 
tions of  the  young  beauty,  who  was  the  brilliant 
inspirer  of  them  all ;  and  exultingly  day  by  day  he 
taw  her  prepossessions  gather  strength,  and  be- 
come more  profound  as  they  grew  more  silent.    At 
first,  however,  he  seemed  to  pay  her  no  particular 
attentions,  indeed  so  negligent  was  he,  that  the 
yoong  lady  began  to  feel  pique  at  an  indifference 
extended  to  her  alone.    Then,  as  if  gradually  be- 
coming aware  of  her  attractions,  he  evinced  greater 
preference  for  her  society  and  sought  it  oAener, 
but  be  avoided  trivial  topics,  and  spoke  to  her  as 
one  whose  intellect  demanded  better  things.     But 
hts  admiration  was  all  implied,  for  he  never  flat- 
tered, and  even  occasionally  ventured  slightly  to 
censure.     He  conversed  on  books,  on  his  travels, 
on  al)  remote  and  general  subjects,  and  then,  as  if 
impelled  by  the  strong  necessity  of  sympathy,  he 
began  by  degrees  to  speak  of  himself  as  of  one 
who  had  saflTered  much,  but  proudly.     He  had 
formed  his  plan  skilfblly ;  there  was  none  more 


likely  to  fulfil  his  wishes,  than  that  he  systemati- 
cally pursued.  He  acquired  a  mental  influence 
over  Jolia,  which  she  scarcely  attempted  to  resist, 
and  she  f^lt  for  him  a  mingled  reverencd  and  pity, 
which  soon  unconsciously  blended  with  tenderer 
sentiments.  And  was  it  from  selfish  and  unworthy 
motives,  that  he  was  thus  unweariedly  seeking  the 
reliance  of  a  true  and  unsuspecting  nature  ?  '  Alas ! 
it  was,  '*  for  even  then  he  loved  another,"  if  one 
so  coldly  resolute,  so  unscrupulously  determined, 
oould  ever  love  at  all. 

Arthur  from  the  first  had  never  liked  Ravenel  ;■ 
but  as  his  opinion  was  scarcely  more  than  preju- 
dice, a  sort  of  vague  repulsion,  founded  on  no  sufli- 
cieot  reason,  he  contented  himself  with  a  merely 
negative  dislike,  which  evinced  itself  only  in  ab- 
staining from  praise.  His  own  frank  and  ingenu- 
ous characier  was  utterly  at  variance  with  calcula- 
ting policy,  and  only  to  Lena  he  occasionally  in- 
sinuated his  doubts  of  the  sincerity  of  their  fasci- 
nating guest,  fiut  she  was  fast  being  won  over  by 
the  visiior^s  unceasing  agreeabilities,  and  for  once, 
would  not  admit  the  justice  even  of  Arthur's  sus- 
picions. As  it  was  the  only  subject  on  which  they 
differed,  they  rarely  dwelt  on  it,  for  Lena  and  Ar- 
thur had  usually  some  theme  to  discuss  more  in- 
teresting to  themselves  than  a  sfranger^s  merits, 
for  to  tell  the  truth,  the  young  cousins  were  des- 
perately in  love.  Miss  Lear  looked  on  anxiously, 
for  Lena  had  a  talent  for  winning  tenderness,  and 
had  always  been  her  special  favorite.  Much  did 
her  aunt  fear  for  the  ending  of  an  episode  which 
had  dawned  amid  mirth  and  smiles,  for  Mr.  Man- 
ton  was  ambitious,  and  it  was  not  likely  that  he 
would  ever  sanction  his  daughter'^s  union  with  one, 
whose  light  heart  and  warm  affections  were  his  only 
wealth.  But  her  forebodings  in  this  case  were  un- 
founded, and  the  good  angel  that  looks  with  loving 
gaze  npon  the  young  and  true,  had  given  its  bless- 
ing to  that  bright  tie  of  flowers  and  sunshine. 

The  weeks  allotted  fur  Mr.  Manton's  visit  had 
elapsed,  and  he  seemed  impatient  to  return  to  the 
city.  He  received  frequent  letters,  which  he  an- 
swered somewhat  lengthily,  and  it  was  evident  that 
something  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  was  en- 
grossing his  thoughts.  It  is  a  frequent  and  almost 
a  depressing  reflection,  how  little  we  know  the  hearts 
of  those  beside  us.  Each  weaves  in  secrecy  and 
silence  its  glittering  tissue  of  hope,  love,  ambition, 
or  determination,  while  every  outward  aspect  is 
serene  and  correct — the  treacherous  calmness  of 
the  sleeping  sea.  Many  a  false  impression,  many 
a  dark  purpose,  lie  unsuspected  within  those  bidden 
depths — and  thankful  are  we  that  holier  things,  up- 
ward impulses,  and  spiritual  aspirations  mingle  also 
where  all  externally  is  tranquil  and  passionless.  I 
can  scarcely  define  the  feeling,  but  to  me  there  is 
a  saddening  impression  given,  when  1  glance.around 
me  and  see  how  imperiously  society  binds  with  its 
petiy  frivolities,  its  chilling  forms ;  bow  impolse  fei" 
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ters  itself  uoiil  action  U  nothing  but  ceremony,  and 
all  move  roero  players  on  a  stage,  where  the  me- 
diocre and  gifted  meet  on  equal  ground.  Indeed 
it  sometimes  seems  that  they  who  reflect  least,  play 
their  part  best ;  and  the  proud  thoughts  that  have 
higher  aims  than  to  corb  humanity  into  an  automa- 
ton, thoughts  that  often  write  themselves  immortal, 
and  yet  dare  not  brave  the  criticism  of  the  uncom- 
prehending crowd,  they  pass  unknown  and  unsus- 
pected— gems  on  which  the  merest  idler  may  ij^no- 
rantly  trample.  Surely  this  is  a  false  state  of  things : 
it  cannot  be  wise  thus  coldly  to  shackle  enthusi- 
asm— but  alas !  like  many  others  imbued  with  the 
delusivo  spirit  of  reform,  I  can  but  observe  and  la- 
ment the  system,  without  the  ability  to  suggest  a 
remedy. 

At  length  Mr.  Manton  returned  to  town  accom- 
panied by  Ravenel.  The  attentions  of  the  latter 
to  Julia,  during  the  few  last  days  of  his  stay,  were 
unceasing,  but  still  he  made  no  professions,  uttered 
no  assurances.  He  relied  much  upon  the  harassing 
power  uncertainty  exercises  over  the  mind  in  such 
cases,  the  torture  of  hope  and  doubt,  and  he  was 
successfully  testing  that  cold-hearted  policy  which 
piques  and  soothes  by  turns.  He  readily  promised 
to  accept  ere  long  the  cordial  invitations  of  Miss 
Lear  and  Lenn  to  repeat  his  visit.  Julia  did  not 
unite  her  wishes  to  theirs,  but  Ravenel  looked  into 
the  beautiful  eyes  that  pleaded  their  own  hopes, 
and  only  smiled  at  the  conscious  silence  which 
spoke  to  him  more  than  many  words  could  have 
revealed.  Mr.  Manton  had  been  so  much  occupied 
by  private  business,  that  he  had  found  no  opportu- 
nity to  arrange  any  definite  plan  for  Arthur's  future, 
and  the  latter  very  willingly  acceded  to  the  propo- 
sal to  remain  quietly  in  his  present  location  for  a 
few  weeks  longer,  until  some  desirable  prospect 
should  open.  Arthur  was  not  ambitious,  and  while 
Time  passed,  '^  treading  on  flowers,"  be  never 
troubled  himself  with  the  reflection  that  its  steps 
were  rapid  and  its  opportunities  irrecoverable. 
Then,  too,  he  was  very  much  in  love ; — need  I  plead 
a  fairer  apology  for  indolence  ?  So  of  course  he 
offered  not  the  slightest  objection  to  the  counselled 
delay,  but  on  the  contrary,  considered  his  guardian 
a  most  judicious  adviser.  Wholly  absorbed  in  his 
personal  anticipations.  Mr.  Manton  never  remem- 
bered the  probable  consequences  of  permitting  a 
young  and  gay,  and  above  all,  an  idle  man,  to  be 
thus  domesticated  with  his  attractive  daughters;  and 
be  never  imagined  that  any  tie  stronger  than  friend- 
ship would  be  fostered  by  such  association.  Miss 
Lear  hesitated  to  confide  her  views  on  the  subject, 
for  the  master  of  the  Hall  was  not  one  to  elicit 
such  confidence,  and  besides,  she  shrank  from  cast- 
ing a  shadow  on  that  bright  young  heart,  revelling 
in  the  purple  light  of  its  unspeakable  happiness. 
In  the  meanwhile  the  youthful  lovers  laughed  away 
the  moments,  doubting  not  that  their  flight  would 
be  ever  through  starlight  and  auDshioe. 


A  different  change  had  come  over  Jala.  AIiq 
composed  and  tranquil  except  vim  loMsilia 
appeal  to  her  feelings  called  forth ikeirfn^ibKM 
passionate  expres.sion,  she  became tileQt,tkn^ 
and  unsocial.     What  to  her  waa  ihe  ikMii'd 
merriment  around  her,  compared  Ui  the  witM 
world  of  her  own  fancies,  with  all  itandiut,is' 
trembling  and  bewildering  rapture  1    SphogU 
vanished,  summer  had  touched  the  jfouoglai^ 
and  called  forth  many  a  beautiful  fluweiursire 
existence  of  fragrance  and  luveliDeas,  ud  ]u^ 
would  frequently  wander  through  the  gTMi^«. 
rounding  the    Hall,  wrapped  in  her  own  iuusM, I 
and  seeking  only  to  be  alone  with  then,  hni 
an  enchanting  nii*ht,  and  the  full  moon  timed ctm 
tree  and  shrub  wiih  its  silvery  glory.    IkiMVH 
if  moonlight  is  to  all  a  bewitching  and  yei 2 !mcip| 
ful  beauty,  but  to  me  it  is  a  summonerof  tl\aV 
hopes  and  faded  joys,  of  the  ties  that  bringiesil 
with  them,  and  the  names  that  have  gronn  i'Aii| 
sorrow.     Not  a  disappointed  trust,  nor  iTtaiilal 
vision  lived  in  the  past,  but  cooies  back.8iitfii| 
^*  in  vain;*^  not  a  friend  has  changed  from  («!&•' 
dence  to  coldness,  that  glides  not  before  me;  ih 
the  indescribable  radiance  that  youth  lenilo  ukt{ 
days,  and  that  never  can  shine  upon  after  tiaei* 
blends  with  that  lustre — the  **  halo  hoveriitgmii 
decay. '^     And   more  than  all,  the  faces  my  ebiU- 
hood  loved,  the  voices  that  blessed  me  ihen,  vi 
the  eyes  once  eloquent  with  human  tenderness, ibl 
now  are  looking  on  our  God — all  these  are  ma- 
gled  in  mysterious,  indefinable  vividness  with de 
touching  rnoonlinht,  until  I  would  fain  shotooidie 
brightness  that  brings  to  memory  such  awakeetei 
griefs. 

Julia  had  no  sorrows  to  recall,  but  there  isia 
the  delicious  fantasies  of  an  imaginative  mind,  t 
tinge  of  something  that  would  be  melancholy,  if  it 
were  not  rapture.  The  interval  that  had  dragge 
its  solitary  hours  along  since  RavenePa  departoR 
had  but  served  to  render  more  profound  the  in 
pression  produced  by  his  fascinations,  and  to  ia 
part  to  them  an  exaggerated  and  a  poetic  character 
I  could  not,  if  I  would,  reveal  the  glowing  rev 
ries  of  that  dangerously  endowed  intellect,  wbo 
very  silentness  lent  them  depth  ;  can  we  depict  t' 
hues  of  sunset,  or  sketch  the  light  of  stare  ¥  N 
would  I,  with  a  touch  profane,  iifl  aside  the  v 
from  woman's  heart,  and  lay  bare  its  delusions,) 
I  reverence  the  concealment  that  enshrouds  the 
and  cannot  mar  its  sanctity. 

It  was  slill  early  in  the  evening,  but  Julia  h 
been  sauntering  alone  under  the  trees  for  more  ih 
an  hour,  and  Miss  Lear,  though  not  without  sy 
pat  by  with  youth's  romance,  was  obliged  to  i 
strict  it  within  prudent  limits,  and  therefore  t 
young  lady  was  constrained,  though  most  reiuctai 
ly,  to  conclude  her  rambles.  She  had  scarcely  € 
tered  the  house,  when  the  sound  of  a  borae^s  feet  t 
noaneod  the  coming  of  a  guest,  and  a  momeot  afli 
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wards  Ravenel  was  annminced.     He  was  the  bearer 
of  a  messarre  frnin  Mr.  Mentontannonneinor  his  in- 
tention of  betn|r  at  the  Hall  the  next  riay,  thuuah 
onfj  for  a  few  hours,  and  altogether  on  business. 
Ravenel  said   he  had  offered  to  play  the  herald, 
being  only  too  happy  to  find  an  apolojry  for  soon 
retnrning  to  friends  so   valued.     All  his  various 
powers  of  pleasiugr  were  exerted  that  evening  to 
interest  his  companions,  and  Julia  felt  that  as  usual 
he  fully  succeeded.     The  next  morning  he  intended 
returning  to  the  citVi  but  before  his  departure,  sent 
a  card  to  Julia.     She  opened  the  envelope  hurried. 
Jy,  for  she  ye//  from  whom  it  came.     It  contained 
simply  these  words  in   pencil — **  May  I  see  you 
alone  in  the  library  for  a  few  moments  1"     Musi  I 
reveal  the  whole  truth,  and  confess  that  Julia's  firsi 
impulse  after  reading  the  sentence  was  to  glance  at 
her  mirror  ?     It  was  even  so,  and  in  truth  she  had 
no  reason  to  blame  the  reflection  it  offered.     "Very 
beautiful  was  the  face  she  looked  on.  with  its  targe, 
thought-speaking  eyes,   whose  dark   fringes  lent 
sentiment  lo  brilliancy  ;  the  cheeks  now  tinged  with 
the  hues  of  hope,  the  lips,  half  smiling  at  their  own 
sweetness,  and  the  forehead — "  oh  !  call  it  fair,  not 
pale  !"  around  which  the  long  brown  ringlets  gath- 
ered caressingly.     It  was  a  countenance  whose 
osual  expression  was  proud  and  serene,  with  a  touch 
of  that  sadness  which  almost  always  accompanies 
the  blending  of  intellect  and  womanhood,  but  now 
it  was  radiant  with  anticipation,  and  sparkling  with 
happiness.     There  is  no  endowment  on  which  girl- 
hood places  6<)  high  an  estimate,  as  on  personal  at- 
tractions, and  they  are  never  so  precious  to  her,  as 
when  a  lover^'s  gaze  has  lingered  enchanted  upon 
them,  and  the  pleasure  of  gaining  the  admiration  of 
the  one  beloved,  has  taught  her  to  realize  exultingly 
the  ''  might  and  majesty  of  loveliness." 

Eavenel  was  silting  beside  a  table  in  the  library. 
It  was  a  handsome  apartment — the  books  were 
those  his  father  had  collected,  thtise  he  had  himsclt 
pored  over  in  his  studious  days;  every  volume  had 
a  history  o^  old  times  lo  him.     But  a  few  articles 
of  fashionable  furniture,  and  rich  modern  curtains, 
had  imparted  a  diflferent  and  brighter  aspect  to  the 
mom.     All.  however,  was  in  good  taste  ;  even  Rav- 
enel could  find  no  fault  in  the  decorations  around 
him.     It  bad  always  been  a  favoMte  resort  with 
him;  he  bad  whiled  away  many  hours  there  dnrin&> 
his  late  sojourn  at  the  Hall,  and  now  he  was  there 
to  aak  love  from  one  by  whom  he  felt  cerlain  it 
woold  not  be  denied — to  solicit  the  bestowal  of  a 
hand,  which  should  restore  to  him  his  home.     But 
the  thoaghts  within  his  mind  were  not  the  trem- 
bling ones  of  a  devoted,  yet  an  ohaoswered  lover — 
his  were  not  the  reveries  in  which  hope  and  doubt 
claim  equal  sway.     Calm  schemes  of  selfish  pur- 
pose, coldly-devised  and  well-weighed  plans  for 
Ibe  future,  and  dark,  intruding  memories  of  a  past 
Uiat  would  not.  be  repelled,  were  busy  in  his  medi- 


tations. There  was  nt)  tenderness  in  his  heart  for 
her,  to  whom  he  was  about  to  proffer  words  of  de- 
votion and  professions  of  passion ;  never  but  onee 
had  his  spirit  acknowledged,  in  trnth,  the  witchery 
of  such  a  raptore,  never  might  it  feel  it  again. 
Long  ago  the  illusions  of  his  life  had  departed  ; 
there  was  no  palliating  self* deception  aboat  him 
now.  and  even  yet  there  was  a  name  whose  sound 
was  thrilling  to  him,  and  he  loved  another  well. 
The  past  was  with  him ;  its  record  lay  before  him 
of  vows  all  broken,  protestations  all  false  ;  and  eyes, 
whose  blue  depths  of  tenderness  once  had  bronght 
him  ecstacy,  seemed  looking  on  him  now  in  ten- 
der, yet  touching  reproach.  His  reflections  grew 
oppressive,  and  it  was  a  relief,  an  escape  to  him 
when  light  footsteps  approached ;  the  door  noise- 
lessly opened  and  closed,  and  Julia  stood  before 
him,  brilliant  with  the  happiness  of  suddenly  awa^ 
kened  expectation,  and  radiant  with  that  beauty 
which  defies  the  pen,  and  can  seldom  be  faithfully 
depicted  by  the  pencil,  the  glowing,  varying,  rose- 
tinted  loveliness  of  youth  and  hope  and  rapture. 
If  it  seem  unnatural  that  Ravenel  conid  have  dwelt 
so  cofdly  on  such  rare  attractions,  I  can  but  avow 
the  fact,  and  they  will  comprehend  his  indifference 
who  have  experienced  the  engrossment  of  one  only 
attachment,  and  have  felt  how  the  loving  sweet- 
ness of  one  face  monopolizes  all  admiration.  Other 
charms  may  appeal  to  the  mind  and  win  the  criti- 
cising commendation  of  the  judgment  but  they  can 
never  warm  the  heart  that  has  already  exhausted 
all  its  poetry  in  another^s  praise. 

I  need  scarcely  relate  the  words  of  that  inter- 
view, on  one  side  so  fraught  with  enchantment,  on 
the  other  so  composed  and  calculating.  Ravenel 
always  spoke  well ;  the  faculty  of  graceful  expres- 
sion was  one  of  his  gifts,  and  his  declarations  now 
were  fervent  and  impassioned.  He  told  her  he 
had  obtained  her  father's  sanction  to  his  suit,  that 
it  was  with  his  permission  and  approval  he  now 
addressed  her.  He  spoke  of  his  lonely  life,  his 
deprivation  of  all  endearing  ties,  and  his  yearn- 
ing to  rest  from  his  wanderings,  and  find  a  solace 
for  years  of  weariness  and  care.  Whatever  was 
calculated  to  interest  his  companion,  to  elicit  her 
sympathy  and  engage  her  kindness,  he  said  most 
eloquently  ;  and  Julia  listened— loved— and  prom- 
ised,  and  thus  they  parted. 

The  hour  appointed  for  Mr.  Manton's  coming 
arrived  and  passed,  but  for  once  he  was  unpunctual, 
and  in  his  stead  was  sent  a  letter.  It  was  directed 
to  both  his  daughters,  and  contained  these  words : 

"I  had  anticipated,  my  dear  children,  having  the 
pleasure  of  personally  communicating  to  you  the 
tidings  I  am  obliged  to  entrnst  to  this  letter— ti- 
dings which  are  perhaps  unexpected,  but  will  not, 
1  hope,  be  unwelcome.  You  are  aware  that  I 
have  long  felt  painfully  the  peculiar  loneliness  of 
my  position,  and  your  own  need  of  congenial  so- 
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ciety,  I  have,  therefore,  consulted  at  once  your 
happiness  and  my  own,  in  soHcUing  the  hand  of  a 
)aJy  in  all  respects  worthy  of  the  honor  of  being 
my  wife  and  your  companion.  She  is  a  stranger 
to  you,  and  you  will  not  be  presented  to  her  uniil 
after  our  marriage,  which,  in  consequence  of  her 
mother's  .recent  death,  will  be  entirely  private,  and 
will  take  place  next  week.  1  do  not  request  your 
attendance,  believing  that  the  introduction  to  stran- 
gers, even  though  soon  to  be  such  near  connexions, 
would  be  too  trying  to  Ethel  in  her  present  aiate 
of  mind,  and  I  feel  convinced  from  your  past  duti- 
ful conduct,  that  though  absent  in  person,  your  af- 
fectionate wishes  for  my  happiness  will  be  with  me 
on  the  occasion.  Ethel  is  young  and  interesting, 
and  you  will  doubtless  find  her  a  charming  acqui- 
sition to  your  limited  circle,  when  she  has  in  some 
measure  recovered  her  cheerfulness.  She  will 
never,  however,  be  other  than  a  guest  at  your  pres- 
ent home,  for  you  will  6nd,  my  dear  daughters,  that 
every  provision  has  been  made  by  me  to  secure 
your  rights  and  pleasures,  and  Julia  is  from  this 
lime  mistress  of  the  Hall — where  I  hope  Miss 
Lear's  good  judgment  will  long  preside  and  direct. 
I  have  much  to  say,  which  I  must  leave  until  our 
meeting  next  week,  when  ]  hope  to  have  the  sat- 
isfaction of  introducing  to  you  a  lady  deserving 
your  most  aflfectionale  admiration.  Present  me 
very  kindly  to  every  member  of  the  household, 
Arthur  included.'^ 

The  family  were  seated  together  when  this  let- 
ter arrived,  and  after  a  hasty  glance  at  its  contents, 
Julia  read  it  aloud.  It  would  be  difficult  to  paint 
the  mingled  feelings  with  which  it  was  heard — 
feelings  in  which  surprise  predominated,  for  not  one 
of  the  party  had  ever  contemplated  even  the  possi- 
bility of  Mr.  Manton's  forming  a  second  marriage. 
They  looked  at  each  other  for  several  moments  in 
mute  astonishment,  and  Arthur  could  scarcely  re- 
press a  senile  at  the  characteristic  formality  and  de> 
corum  of  Mr.  Manton's  epistle.  He  was  the  first 
to  remark,  that  his  uncle  must  certainly  he  very 
much  in  love,  for  he  had  even  forgot  to  acquaint 
them  with  the  lady^s  name. 

Julia  and  Lena  were  not  as  much  startled  at  the 
unexpected  idea  of  having  a  step-mother — a  being 
girlhood  usually  invests  with  horrors,  and  considers 
synonymous  with  despot, — as  they  would  have  been 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  Each  had  her  own 
hopes  and  plans  for  the  future,  which  would  prevent 
any  disagreeable  consequences  to  them  from  this 
nnforseen  connexion,  and  they  retained  no  recol- 
lection of  their  mother  to  render  the  lie  more  pain- 
ful. The  apparent  indifference  with  which  their 
father  sought  for  himself  a  different  home  from 
theirs,  occasioned  them  but  momentary  concern, 
f<ir  they  knew  he  was  consulting  his  own  happiness, 
and  there  had  never  subsisted  between  them  that 
sympathising  tenderness  which  blends  separation 
with  grief.     Their  permanent  impression  was  one 


of  satisfaction  that  they  were  to  be  allowed  ondia- 
larbed  possession  of  independence  and  tranquillity, 
and  were  not  required  to  greet  their  new  relation 
except  with  attentive  kindness.  Miss  Lear  alone 
was  grieved,  but  she  said  not  a  word,  time  had  loog 
ago  taught  her  to  endure  in  silence.  Only  the  ir- 
repressible tears  that  filled  her  eyes  told  how  vividly 
and  mournfully  this  event  recalled  the  sister  who 
had  been  the  wife  of  Mr.  Manton*s  youth,  and 
whose  brief  married  life  had  been  none  of  the  hap- 
piest. 

The  next  few  days  were  spent  at  the  Hall  in  pre- 
paring a  suitable  reception  for  Mr.  Manton  and  his 
bride — but  alas!  for  the  vanity  of  human  plans! 
for  never  more  were  his  fo<iisteps  destined  to  cross 
thai  threshold.  Arthur  and  Lena  had  determined 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  bridegroom's  unlocked 
for  fit  of  sentiment  to  solicit  his  approbation  of 
their  union.  They  had  always  considered  theirs 
rather  a  desperate  case,  hut  they  argued  that  Mr. 
Manton  could  scarcely  have  the  heart  to  refuse  his 
daughter  his  sanction,  when  she  had  so  readily 
and  dutifully  accorded  him  hers!  Altogether,  they 
agreed  thai  the  aspect  of  affairs  was  decidedly  more 
encouraging,  and  Arthur  consequently  grew  so  hap- 
py as  to  be  quite  oppressive — at  least  to  Julia,  whose 
happiness  was  always  tinged  with  thought  and  re- 
pose. She  received  within  a  day  or  two,  a  short 
n(»te  from  her  father,  expressing  his  cordial  approval 
of  her  engagement  with  Ravenel.  It  was  worded 
with  less  care,  and  with  far  more  tender  solicitude 
than  he  had  ever  written  to  her  before  ;  perha  |  »• 
was  not  really  as  ceremonious  and  cold  as  he  ap- 
peared, or  it  may  be,  the  event  appealed  to  his 
better  feelings,  and  his  heart  smote  him  for  the 
promptitude  with  which,  while  engrossed  with  his 
own  hopes,  he  yielded  his  daughter*s  happiness  into 
a  stranger's  hands.  He  said  he  had  but  a  moment 
to  write,  but  he  earnestly  united  his  own  to  the 
suitor's  solicitations  to  hasten  the  period  of  her 
marriage.  It  was  Ms  intention,  he  continued,  after 
having  visited  his  family  at  the  Hall,  to  go  abroad 
with  his  lady,  and  it  would  be  truly  gratifying  to 
his  paternal  feelings,  to  see  his  daughter's  welfare 
and  happiness  secured  before  his  departure.  It  was 
thus  that  affairs  were  hurried  on,  and  a  day  not 
very  distant  was  decided  on  for  the  marriage. 

Not  very  long,  however,  was  the  stream  of  cir- 
cumstances allowed  by  Fate  to  glide  on  so  smoothly. 
For  sevefral  days  Mr.  Manton  had  been  indisposed, 
and  soon  aHer  his  marriage  he  became  so  ill,  that 
his  daughters  werb  summoned  to  attend  him.  The 
physicians  spoke  with  the  discouiaging  mystery  of 
science,  arid  advised  an  immediate  sea  voyage; 
preparations  were  therefore  made  for  prompt  de- 
parture, and  the  contemplated  visit  to  the  Hall  was 
abandoned.  His  bride's  attentions  to  the  invalid 
were  unceasing,  but  they  seemed  rather  the  result 
of  duty  than  of  tenderness,  and  her  reception  of 
his  daughters,  though  gentle  and  graceful,  wu  evi- 
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denity  encountered  with  painfol  embarrassment.  It 
was  an  awkward  position,  and  both  parties  fbh  it 
keenly,  yet  the  yoan^  ladies  coold  not  but  be  inte- 
rested in  one  scarcely  in  the  bright  summer  of  wo- 
manhood, and  already  tooched  by  some  abiding 
sorrow,  and  wearing  **  the  settled  shadow  uf  an  in- 
ward grief.*'  She  had  no  relatives  in  this  country, 
for  her  friends  were  English,  and  her  father  had 
permanently  quilted  America  soon  after  her  mar- 
riage; she  was  thus  lefl  peooiiarly  lonely  in  her 
sew  and  trying  station.  She  was  very  lovely  in 
ker  appearance,  with  the  fair  waving  hair,  deep 
Mae  eyes,  and  appealing  softness  of  etpreasion 
aeidooi  seen  in  later  life,  and  which  the  painter 
lores  to  sketch  in  bis  radiant  ideal  of  child hood^s 
beauty. 

It  was  several  weeks  before  Mr.  Manton  was 
sslficiently  recovered  to  encounter  the  necessary 
fatigue  of  travel,  and  in  the  meantime,  the  period 
fixed  on  for  Ju1ia*s  marriage  had  arrived.  The 
ceremony  was  almost  a  moortiful  one,  only  her  im- 
mediate friends  being  present,  and  was  attended  by 
none  of  the  joyous  customs  usual  at  such  festivals. 
She  was  too  happy  to  heed  their  absence ;  atrd  he 
only  felt  in  his  bitterness  what  mockery  they  would 
have  been.  The  young  step- mot  her  was  not  pres- 
ent ;  she  was  in  deep  monrning,  and  pleaded  that 
her  sad  dreso  would  be  ominous.  A  few  honrs 
afterwards  the  family  separated ;  the  Mantons  sailed 
for  Europe,  and  the  rest  of  the  party  returned  to 
the  Hall. 

I  have  neglected  (o  mention  the  fate  of  Arthur^s 
and  Lena's  petition, — happiness  is  a  thing  so  ethe- 
real, and  happy  people  oflTer  so  little  to  relate,  that 
I  may  be  pardoned  for  passing  them  by  so  lightly. 
Their  appeal  was  successful,  and  Mr.  Manton 
yielded  his  sanction  to  their  engagement,  decreeing 
only  that  a  year  should  elapse  before  their  union. 
The  course  of  their  love  had  run  with  such  unin- 
terrupted smoothness,  that  some  obstacle  seemed 
requisite,  according  to  the  acknowledged  rules  of 
mmance,  to  prove  its  truth,  and  this  delay  served 
only  to  cast  a  slight  sentimental  sadness  over  their 
gay  and  hopeful  natures.  Mr.  hifanton  had  fulfilled 
his  promise  of  providing  business  for  Arthur,  and 
had  engaged  occopation  for  him  which  compelled 
biro  to  reside  f«ir  awhile  in  a  distant  city.  He  was 
therefore  moet  reluctantly  obliged  to  bid  adieo,  for 
the  present,  to  the  complete  indolence  and  happi- 
ness he  had  of  late  thoroughly  engaged. 

Six  months  passed  away,  and  now  as  we  again 
glance  at  the  Hall,  we- perceive  that  many  chilnges 
have  taken  place  in  its  inmates.  They  are  wear- 
mg  the  garb  of  mourning,  for  Mr.  Manton  had  died 
suddenly  two  months  after  his  departure.  His 
young  wife  retarned  almost  immediately  to  her  na- 
tive land,  but  to  the  Hall  she  never  came— greatly 
to  the  tnarvel  of  the  gossips  in  the  neighborhood. 
Kind  letters  were  interchanged  between  herself 
aad  her  htisband'a  children,  bat  more  tlian  kindness 


on  either  side,  was  neither  felt  nor  expressed. 
She  lived  a  life  of  seclusion  in  her  native  city,  and 
pleaded  ill* health  as  an  apology  for  her  complete 
retiremeot  from  society.  It  was  evident,  however, 
that  some  mental  inquietude  was  doing  its  work  on 
the  lady's  peace,  and  not  from  mere  physical  de- 
bility arose  that  touching  look  of  suffering  which 
saddened  her  fair  young  face.  Poor  Ethel !  her 
anticipations  had  been  early  shadowed,  and  gloomy 
indeed  looked  the  years  to  be  to  eyes  that  gazed 
on  them  through  tears ! 

And  Julia,  ^r  hopes  had  seemingly  been  realized; 
time  had  apparently  brought  her  dreams  fulfilment— - 
was  she  happy  tin  some  respects  she  was,  for  Rave- 
Del  was  courteous  and  attentive,  and  she  loved  him 
beyond  all  expression,  with  the  poetical  exaggeration 
of  her  imaginative  disposition.  And  yet  there  were 
moments  when  even  to  her  his  words  seemed  con- 
strained, his  reflections  preoccupied,  but  never  onee 
bad  her  heart  grown  dark  with  suspicion,  nor  ad- 
mitted the  possibility,  to  one  like  her  so  unuttera- 
bly terrible,  that  he  had  loved  another  better.  He 
had  vow^d  again  and  again  that  she  was  his  only 
vision,  her  tenderness  his  greatest  blessing,  and  he 
had  smiled  away  her  fears  with  that  smile  to  her 
so  full  of  witchery,  because  now  it  came  so  rarely. 
This  life  is  not  one  of  recompense,  yet  even  here 
many  a  heart  writes  out  its  own  history,  and  the 
evil  thoughts  we  have  not  the  courage  boldly  to 
repel,  become  our  fearful  foes  at  last.  Ravenel 
tested  and  proved  (his  truth,  his  favorite  scheme  was 
realized — he  only  knew  at  what  a  cost,  and  now 
with  every  earthly  good  in  his  possession,  regret 
glided  like  a  serpent  across  his  path,  memory 
tannted  him  with  her  thonsand  voices,  not  to  be 
silenced,  and  he  stood,  master  of  all  he  sighed  for, 
yet  a  wretched,  almost  a  desperate  man.  He  was 
well  aware,  too,  that  he  did  not  suffer  alone,  bat 
that  one  who  had  loved  him  sincerely,  was  also 
striving  to  blot  out  the  past,  and  with  manhood's 
vanity,  he  doubted  not  the  effort  was  unsuccessful. 
Never' but  once  since  his  marriage  had  he  met  his 
early  love,  and  then  accidentally,  and  only  for  a 
moment.  Ever  since  had  the  troubled  gaze  of 
those  appealing  eyes  followed  him,  and  their  silent 
reproach  haunted  him,  until  he  yearned,  with  pas- 
sionate earnestness,  for  one  word  of  forgiveness 
and  kindness.  He  was  withheld  from  such  dan- 
gerous reflections  by  no  controlling  force  of  princi- 
ple ;  it  was  enough  for  him  to  curb  his  words,  to 
guide  his  actions  by  politic  rules ;  he  was  altogether 
unaccustomed  to  regulate  his  secret  thoughts,  and 
a  stranger  to  that  higher  and  holier  philosophy 
which  penetrates  to  the  springs  of  evil,  and  puri- 
fies the  source  fVom  which  come  the  issues  of  life. 
The  conviction  that  all  his  present  weariness  of 
spirit  was  the  result  of  his  own  premeditated  course 
of  selfishness  and  deception,  only  tended  to  render 
hihi  more  restless ;  what  consolation  was  it,  that  he 
had  traced  for  himself  the  miBaUsfying  path  he 
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Uod  1  Hf%  felt  too  ihe  depressing  consequences  of 
a  life  without  aim  and  regular  occupation;  books 
ceased  to  interest  bim,  amonj?  the  many  who  envied 

him  he  had  no  friends,  and  he  brooded  in  inter- 
rupted idleness  over  his  gloomy  meditations,  until 
his  very  nature  grew  dark  and  sombre. 

Sorrowfully  Julia  noted  his  constantly  increasing 
abstraction,  but  he  had  once  harshly  repulsed  her, 
when  she  ventured  tenderly  to  ask  the  cause  of  his 
gloom,  and  she  never  dared  m  second  time  to  ques- 
tion him  on  the  subject.     He  was  not  as  attentive 
to  her  as  formerly,  but  seemed  ill  at  ease  in  her 
presence,  and  she  began  to  feel  that  something  like 
fear  blended  with  her  love.     She  lost  the  impul- 
sive tone  of  her  character,  and  learned  to  guard 
every  word  and  look,  that  might  possibly  offend  his 
fastidious  and  criticising  taste,  for  he  often  blamed 
and  ridiculed  now  her  natural  and  sparkling  enthu- 
siasm.    I'he  result  of  such  a  system  is  easy  to 
foretell :  gradually  coldness  took  the  place  of  con- 
fidence, and  estrangement  followed  fast  in  the  foot- 
steps of  tenderness.     Julia  became  silent  and  re- 
served, her  cheek  lost  its  richness,  and  her  eyes, 
always  exceedingly  beautiful,  acquired  a  new  and 
touching  expression.     Still  she  had  no  clue  to  the 
reason  of  her  husband's  neglect ;  no  gleam  of  jeal- 
ousy had  ever  intruded  on  her  timid,  yet  fond  re- 
liance—how could  she  doubt  assurances  and  protes- 
tations like  his  1  But  she  saw  that  she  had  no  share 
in  his  confidence,  that  he  snifered,  yet  would  not 
reveal  why,  and  who  does  not  know  the  pang  that 
belief  would  bring  to  one  who  loved  wiih  an  enthu- 
siast's passionate  and  poetic  affection  1    No  open 
onkindness  is  needed  to  render  married  life  the 
worst  of  bondage ;  many  a  soaring  spirit  has  been 
bowed  to  the  dust,  many  a  woman's  warm  heart 
broken  without  the  aid  of  this.     The  weapons  are 
sharp  enough  that  are  sheathed  in  the  careless 
glance  and  sarcastic  tone,  the  bitter  retort  and 
chilling  indifference,  the  cutting  and  yet  courteous 
censure  ;  these  have  a  power  not  to  be  repelled,  a 
grief  beyond  all  utterance,  and  what  must  have 
been  their  sting  to  a  disposition  like  Julia's,  whose 
sensitiveness  was  almost  morbid,  and  whose  disap- 
pointment was  more  keenly  intense,  because  con- 
trasted with  hopes  so  radiant,  and  an  idol  raised  so 
high.     She  had  no  exciting  society  nor  interesting 
pursuits  to  engross  her  mind  and  divert  her  atten- 
tion ;  her  thoughts  were  all  monopolized  by  one 
depression,  and  her  nature  craved  pleasant  occu- 
pation to  still  its  restlessness,  and  demanded  hap- 
piness to  develop  its  resources.     Had  her  home 
been  a  bright  one,  she  would  have  made  a  brilliant 
woman ;  but  the  shadow  that  lay  there  had  dark- 
ened her  heart,  and  from  the  heart  come  woman*s 
noblest  impulses. 

She  was  now  particularly  solitary,  for  Lena  had 
accompanied  Miss  Lear  on  a  visit  of  several  months 
to  a  distant  friend,  and  Julia  was  alone,  seemingly 
within  the  atthbutes  of  enjoyment,  in  reality  with- 


out one.     She  felt  snch  seclusion  was  not  expe- 
dient in  her  state  of  mental  languor,  and  she  pined 
for  association  with  some  person  who  could  sooths 
her,  and  arrest  the  downward  current  of  her  reve> 
ries.     Then  rose  up  before  her  the  pale,  winning 
face  of  her  father's  wife,  and  its  placid  serenity 
shone  upon  her  like  some  sweet,  star-lit  dream. 
She  knew  that  too  slight  and  ceremonious  an  in- 
tercourse had  been  sustained  between  them,  that 
something  more  than  mere  formal  politeness  was 
due  from  a  daughter  to  one  who  had  faithfully 
solaced  a  father's  days  of  suffering,  and  under  the 
softening  influeoce  of  these  impressions,  she  re- 
solved to  write  more  cordially  to  Ethel,  and  arge 
her  to  make  a  lengthened  visit  to  the  Hall.     But 
she  never  carried  out  her  own  promptings  now 
without  scrupulously   consulting  Havenel,  for  it 
oflen  happened  that  bis  wishes  were  opposed  to 
hers,  even  in  trifles. 

He  was  in  the  library — his  favorite  room,  and 
she  entered  with  her  usual  noiseless  footsteps.  He 
was  seated  beside  a  table,  on  which  his  arm  rested, 
and  his  head  was  bowed  down, — he  was  asleep. 
There  is  something  sacred  in  slumber,  at  least  to 
those  who  have  suffered,  and  the  sorrowful  shrink 
from  disturbing  the  repose  that  brings  forgetful- 
ness.  Julia  stood,  looking  with  eyes  full  of  un- 
speakable tenderness  on  the  proud,  dark  beauty  of 
that  haughty  face.  A  smile  was«on  his  lips,  as  if 
pleasant  thoughts  were  in  his  dreams;  and  the 
young  wife  sighed  to  think  that  smiles  came  only 
to  his  sleep.  She  was  about  to  defer  her  petition, 
and  leave  him  to  his  rest,  when  she  saw  that  a 
6nished,  but  unfolded  letter  lay  before  him.  The 
writing  was  his,  and  the  address  surprised  her,  for 
it  was  directed  to  Mrs.  Manton.  She  was  not 
aware  that  Ravenel  had  any  but  the  most  casual 
acquaintance  with  Ethel,  she  had  never  heard  him 
mention  her  name,  and  supposing  the  letter  one  on 
business,  she  glanced  at  it  only  with  languid  iodif- 
ference.  But  that  brief  look  rent  the  veil  from  the 
past ;  and  the  unsuspected  truth  lay  before  her  in 
all  its  heart-reaching  sorrow.  He  loved  her  not — 
what  deeper  grief  had  the  earth  fur  her  ?  This 
was  the  letter : 

**  Ethel !  this  day  a  year  ago  we  parted :  yoa 
have  not  forgotten  it,  /  have  striven  to  forget  it  in 
vain.  Never  since,  have  I  lost  your  reproaebfoi 
look,  nor  ceased  to  recall  your  proud  but  tearful 
words.  I  know  all  you  have  suffered,  all  your  sac- 
rifices ;  I  am  well  aware  of  the  sense  of  filial  doty 
which  made  you  an  old  man^s  bride,  and  saved  your 
father  from  ruin,  but  while  I  involuntary  reverence 
the  self-forget  fulness  that  prompted  your  course,  I 
only  more  keenly  feel  the  fatal  blindness  of  my 
own  folly,  and  realise  the  priceless  worth  of  the 
treasure  I  have  lost,  it  were  idle  now  to  tell  yoo 
what  /  too  have  borne ;  the  agony  of  regret  ezpe* 
rienced  too  late,  ibe  anguish  of  self-cond6moaiion« 
and  the  perpetual  thraldom  of  thoughts  that  dare 
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not  be  tnie.     Yet,  though  I  acorn  to  ask  pity,  even 
from  jout  I  would  stoop  to  implore  forgiveness,  to 
eotreat  you  to  think  of  me  more  leniently,  to  write 
me  but  a  single  word  of  kindness,  and  to  pardon 
the  infatuation  that  has  ruined  alike  both  our  des- 
tioies.    But  there  seems  justice  in  Fate,  and  my 
lot  is  darker  than  yours :  you  are  independent,  with 
the  privilege  to  be  alone  with  memory  if  you  will, 
while  I  must  bear  the  perpetual  presence  of  her, 
who  stands  unconsciously  between  my  soul  and  its 
saoshine.    You  are  too  good  to  feel  revenge,  or  it 
might  be  to  you  a  bitter  consolation  to  know  that  I 
eodure  most,  that  not  an  hour  of  my  life  is  without 
its  siieot  trial,  its  hopeless  weariness.     Ethel !  in 
pity  write  to  me !  by  the  memory  of  our  early  love, 
by  all  (bat  made  life  beautiful  to  us  both,  by  expec- 
tations in  common,  and  dreams  that  passed  away 
together,  give  me  but  one  line  to  tell  me,  that  in 
yoor  inmost  heart  you  forgive  and  love  me  stilt  !^* 
Paler  and  paler  grew  the  young  wife^s  cheek,  as 
these  cruel  words  wrote  themselves  in  characters 
of  fire  on  her  heart,  and  when  they  were  all  traced, 
wbeo  not  one  syllable  of  agony  had  been  omitted, 
she  stood  there,  the   very  embodiment  of  youth 
and  loveliness  in  their  fearful  conflict  with  despair. 
For  a  moment  she  pressed  her  hands  on  her  fore- 
bead,  as  if  to  control  her  bewildered  thoughts,  and 
then  tears,  such  as  her  life  had  never  known  before, 
burst  forth  in  their  passionate  tide  bringing  some- 
thing like  relief — and  all  the  while  Ravenel  slept 
tranquilly,  with  the  smile  upon  his  lips. 

After  that,  for  many  weeks,  the  lady  of  Ravenel 
Hall  lay  dangerously  ill,  hovering  between  life  and 
death.     Strange  tales  were  whispered  of  the  hus- 
band's neglectful  conduct  during  this  interval  of 
suspense,  but  they  were  probably  exaggerated  and 
it  was  only  certainly  known  that  as  she  slowly  re- 
covered, bis  old  depression  returned  with  increas- 
ed depth.     As  soon  as  Julia  was  sufficiently  re- 
stored to  travel,  she  joined  her  aunt  and  sister,  and 
Ravenel  went  abroad,  it  was  said,  on  urgent  busi- 
ness.    Be  that  as  it  may,  the  vessel  in  which  he 
sailed,  never  reached  her  destination,  and  his  fate 
was  involved  in  the  most  painful  of  all  uncertain- 
ties.    Not  one  word  of  tidings  from  the  outward 
bognd,  ever  reached  the  anxious  ones  at  home,  and 
among  the  inexhaustible  mysteries  of  the  deep  sea, 
was  nooobered  the  destiny  of  that  missing  ship. 
After  his  departure  the  Hall  was  closed,  and  soon 
aD  was  silent  and  deserted,  where  so  much  had 
been  felt  and  suffered.     Only  the  autumn  leaves 
in  falling  broke  the  sudden  stillness,  and  every 
thing  about  the  place  wore  an  air  of  desolate  mourn- 
folness,  as  if  the  traces  of  human  passion  had  im- 
printed their  seal  on  visible  and  material  objects. 

Five  years  passed  thus,  and  never  once  did  any 
member  of  the  family  return  to  their  old  home ; 
then  again  the  house  was  opened,  the  furniture  re- 
arranged, and  when  all  things  were  prepared  f<>r 
the  reception  of  inmates,  the  two  sisters,  with 


Arthur  and  Miss  Lear,  were  once  more  established 
as  permanent  residents  of  the  place.     Lena  had 
been  married  four  years,  and  although  time  had 
somewhat  subdued  her  light-heartedness,  and  given 
quieter  grace  to  her  manner,  there  was  still  a  gay 
smile  on  her  lips,  and  the  fond  looks  which  linger- 
ed alternately  on  her  husband  and  her  child,  tokl  of 
hopes  fulfilled,  and  revealed  that  if  she  had  lost 
pleasure,  she  had  gained  happiness.     Miss  Lear, 
ever  kind  and  gentle,  looked  scarcely  older  than 
when  she  had  quitted  the  hall :  old  age  is  defied  by 
feelings,  warm  and  loving  like  hers.     Julia  alone 
was  sadly  changed,  and  she  brought  back  (uily  the 
wreck  of  her  rare  and  brilliant  beauty.     She  was 
still  dressed  in  the  deepest  mourning,  and  her  bright 
hair  simply  parted  on  her  forehead  was  concealed 
beneath  her  widow*s  cap.     But  although  she  had 
parted  with  the  bloom  and  freshness  of  her  appear- 
ance, she  had  acquired  a  peculiar  loveliness  of  ex- 
pression scarcely  less  fascinating — a  look  of  tran- 
quil, subdued  serenity,  as  if  the  chastened  soul  was 
shining  through.     But  the  spirit  that  had  so  long 
"  brokenly  lived  on,*'  was  nearly  at  the  close  of  its 
pilgrimage ;  and  but  a  few  months  elapsed,  before 
the  silver  cord  was  finally  loosed.     Not  a  word 
relative  to  the  original  cause  of  her  suffering  had 
ever  been  spoken  by  her,  but  well  they  knew  who 
watched  her  so  tenderly,  and  loved  her  so  truly, 
that  grief,  not  disease,  had  gained  her  release,  and 
that  they  bore  to  her  early  rest,  one   who  was 
"sleeping  for  sorrow."     When  the  wild  flowers 
again  bloomed  in  the  old  wfK.d8  around  the  Hall, 
fresh  garlands  were  daily  laid  beside  her  by  little 
hands,  and  Lena  taught  her  children  to  reverence 
the  grave  through  which  a  broken  heart  had  pass- 
ed to  heaven. 

Jane  Taylok  Worthikoton. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
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YIII. 


TO   A    BROTHER. 

True-hearted  brother !  thou  who  wert  forever 
Affectionate  and  faithful  unto  me — 
In  visions  oft  thy  pleasant  face  I  see 

By  my  lone  couch  of  languishment  and  fever. 
In  the  clear  darkness  of  those  earnest  eyes 
A  fount  of  lendere^t  love  and  pity  lies. 
O,  brother  dear  !  that  rose  whose  root  is  death 

Hath  cast  upon  my  cheek  its  blighting  breath,— 
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Flattering— yet  fatal !  Woald  that  thou  wen  near 
me 
With  thy  8oul* breathing  tones  of  faith  and  trust ; 
In  this  sick  boor  of  dying  hope  to  oheer  me 

And  aid  roy  thooglns  to  soar  above  the  dost. 
Yet  canst  thou  pray  !  then  lift  thy  voice  for  me 
That  the  world's  chain  may  melt,  and  leave  my 
spirit  free. 


IX. 


TO  MY  YOUNGER  BROTHERS  AND  SISTERS. 

Brothers  and  Sisters  ? — your  thrice  happy  lot 
Is  yet  to  find  around  one  kindred  hearth, 
Your  purest  joy,  your  truest  love  on  earth  : — 

Oh !  leave  not  lightly  that  most  favor'd  spot. 
Ye  the  deep-loving,  and  belov'd  of  all 
In  your  sweet  home,  on  whom  fond  blessings 
fall— 

Whom  tenderest  sympathies  together  bind, — 
Long  dwell  ye  thus !— may  no  strange  coldness 
ever 

Between  ye  come  !  Still  be  your  lives  entwin'd 
In  one  bright  bond.     And  may  ye  never,  never 
Bear  in  your  hearts  the  deep  and  piercing  pain, 
Born  of  a  love  whose  yearnings  are  in  vain ! 

Brothers  and  sisters,  on  each  youthful  head 

Blessings  of  Heaven  and  earth,  a  thousand  fold 
be  shed. 


THE  ROAN  MOUNTAIN  AND  ITS  SCENERY. 

*'  What  lonely  magnificence  stretches  around  ! 

Each  sisht  how  subliine !  and  bow  awful  each  sound  ! 

All  hush'd  and  serene,  as  a  region  of  dreams, 

The  mountain  reposes  *mid  the  roar  of  streams, 

Its  glens  of  hinck  umbrage  by  catarack  liven. 

But  calm  its  blue  top  in  the  beauty  of  heav'n." 

There  is  a  luxury  in  rambling  among  the  moun- 
tains when  all  nature  is  dressed  op  in  her  gaudiest 
plumage,  and  the  balmy  breezes  of  summer,  redo- 
lent with  the  sweet  incense  of  the  wild  flowers 
that  cluster  in  beautiful  confusion  upon  the  banks 
of  every  streamlet,  are  sporting  over  the  green- 
plumed  hills  and  in  the  secluded  dells — I  say  it  is 
a  luxury,  at  such  a  season,  to  be  out  in  the  moun- 
tains, snuffing  the  pure  air  that  lingers  on  "  the 
bright  freshness  of  morning,"  listening  to  the  de- 
lightful music  of  Nature^s  sweet  choristers,  or  to 
the  hum  of  the  chrystal  brooks,  as  they  dash  along 
o*ertheirpebbly  beds,  and  gazing  upon  majestic  hills, 
shady  glens,  picturesque  forests,  and  craggy  preci- 
pices. I  have  enjoyed  this  luxury — have  rambled 
over  mountains  whose  sublime  beauties  beggar  all 
description — have  sallied   forth   upon   the   moun- 


ven,  was  dangling  in  sparkling  beauty  upon  almost 
every  shrnb ;  when  the  mists  were  earling  upward 
from  the  sarroonding  valleys,  tall  and  unbroken, 
like  Corinthian  columns,  upon  which  the  sun,  peer- 
ing over  the  tops  of  the  Eastern  hills,  poured  a  fall 
blaze  of  resplendent  glory — have  gazed  upon  the 
wild  flowers,  the  welcome  children  of  spring,  in 
their  loveliest  haunts,  and  listened  to  the  sweet 
warblings  of  the  wild-wood  songsters,  *Miving  their 
life  of  mnsic" — have  drunk  from  the  perennial 
mountain  springs  that  were  goshing  forth  as  limpid, 
to  refresh  the  weary  wanderer,  as  when  mortals 
first  qnaffed  their  liquid  treasure,  and  have  heard 
the  same  sweet  mnsio  from  the  tnountain  streams, 
as  they  made  when  man  first  listened  to  their  mel- 
ody. 


*'  Oh !  there  is  a  sweetness  in  the  mountain  air, 
And  life  that  bloated  ease  may  ne'er  hope  to  share. 


n 


There  are  many  lovely  spots  in  our  beautiful 
raoontainouscountry  that  are  never  embraced  within 
those  pilgrimages  after  the  picturesque,  which  num- 
bers periodically  undertake,  rather  to  see  what  is 
known  to  many,  and  should,  therefore,  they  think, 
be  to  them,  than  to  visit  those  places  where  the  sub- 
lime and  the  beautiful  are  to  be  met  at  almost 
every  step,  and  are  known  to  any,  or  to  few  at  least, 
save  the  rustic  residents  who  are  scattered  among 
them.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  well  pleased  the 
case  stands  thus.  I  love  to  ramble  amid  scenes 
unsullied  by  the  footsteps  of  mere  professional 
pleasure-hunters,  and  to  behold  scenery,  the  fresh- 
ness of  which  has  been  impaired  by  no  transfer  to 
the  portfolio  of  the  tourist,  either  for  the  artist,  the 
poet,  or  the  descriptive  prose-writer.  I  have  trav- 
elled through  portions  of  the  country,  nntrod  by  the 
tourist,  and  unknown  to  the  reading  world,  in  which 
scenes  have  unexpectedly  opened  upon  me  in  the 
hills,  and  cliSs,  and  valleys,  and  murmuring  rivu- 
lets, that  have  far  more  power  to  stir  the  spirit  of 
the  admirer  of  the  beautiful  in  natural  scenery, 
than  "  the  lauded  and  typographed,  the  versified  and 
pictured  magnificence'*  of  places  around  which  an 
enchanting  spell  has  been  thrown  by  these  and 
other  kindred  influences. 

Perhaps  there  are  few  places  in  America  that 
can  boast  of  a  greater  diversity  of  beautiful  scenery, 
than  the  highlands  of  Tennessee,  North  Carolioa, 
and  Virginia,  and  yet  little  is  known  of  the  mag- 
nificent scenery  of  this  region.  Here  we  find  tow- 
ering mountains,  elevated  hills,  beautiful  valleys, 
deep  ravines,  torrents  dashing  down  precipitous 
rocks,  and  forests  composed  of  majestic  oaks,  lofty 
elms,  the  stately  beech,  the  mountain  ash,  the  gla- 
zed holly,  the  variegated  thorn,  and  the  graceful  fir, 
cedar,  and  pine,  interspersed  with  the  most  beauti- 
ful copses.  Here  the  lofty  peaks  of  the  blue  hills, 
rising  hiizher  and  still  higher,  kindle  with  the  early 
rays  of  the  rising  sun,  and  the  overshadowing' 


tain's  top  at  early  dawn,  when  the  spider's  fantas 

tic  web,  gemmed  with  the  pearly  dew-drops  of  hea-  ridges  envelope  the  valleys  with  a  sombre  shade 
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like  a  mass  of  clouds,  while  the  gentle  slopes  and 
beautifQl  valleys  are  covered  with  dense  forests, 
decorated  with  mvinjf  climbers,  within  'whose  se- 
qaestered  limits  the  wild  deer  sports  in  the  pride  of 
his  spirit,  and  whose  silence  gives  echo  to  the  morn- 
ing hymn  of  the  merry  lark,  or  the  wild  scream  of 
the  night-hawk.  Taken  sll  together,  it  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  wild,  romantie  and  pietoresqne  re- 
gions in  America. 

Daring  the  summer  of  1844, 1  availed  myself  of 
an  opportanity  to  visit  the  Roan  Moon  tain,  sitoa- 
ted  on  the  line  between  Tennessee  and  North  Car- 
olins.  Oo  the  evening  of  the  ISth  of  July,  In 
company  with  a  friend,  I  reached  "  Bakersville," 
(the  residence  of  a  pretty  nnmerous  family  rejoicing 
io  the  name  of  Baker — the  father  with  his  chil- 
dren settled  around  him — in  Yancy  coonty,  N.  C.,) 
where  we  tarried  for  the  night,  being  then  six  or 
eight  miles  from  the  top  of  the  Roan.  Here  we 
procured  a  guide,  and  early  on  the  morrow  were 
on  oar  *^  winding  way*'  to  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
The  ascent  we  climbed  was  rattter  steep  and  thickly 
wooded  the  greater  part  of  the  way,  and  was  wind- 
ing, rogged,  and  very  mach  obstructed  by  fallen 
trees,  together  with  brush,  roots  and  rocks.  8o 
sleep  and  rugged  was  it  in  places,  it  was  only  with 
considerable  exertion,  attended  with  no  little  fatigue 
to  ourselves  and  horses,  that  we  made  the  ascent, 
(three  miles,)  the  greater  portion  of  which  we  ao^ 
eomplished  on  foot.  At  length  we  reached  the  edge 
of  the  bald  ground,  aboot  a  mile  from  the  top  of 
the  mountain.  Here  we  eonld  not  help  stealing  a 
glance  at  the  beantiful  prospect  jnst  opening  to  our 
▼iew.  We  were,  however,  too  eager  to  behold  the 
grand  panorama  displayed  to  view  in  every  direc- 
tion lirom  the  summit,  to  spend  mooh  time  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  partial  views  here  presented* 

Aboot  ten  o'clock  we  reached  the  summit  of  the 
aoontain.  There  had  been  a  slight  fall  of  rain  in 
Che  early  part  of  the  morning,  and  a  dense  fog  had 
Milled  upon  the  valleys  and  ravines  below,  above 
which  rose  the  tope  of  the  sorroundiBng  mountains 
■nd  hills,  presenting  the  appearance  of  an  ecean 
filled  with  innnmerable  small  islands  of  every  shape. 
A  beavy  mass  of  clonds  obscored  the  ssn  tot 
•while,  hot  they  gradually  rolled  away,  and  ere 
long,  the  ^  king  of  day"  broke  npon  the  scene  with 
more  than  his  wonted  splendor,  when  the  fog  as- 
•eiDed  the  hoe  of  molten  silver  and  soon  disap- 
peared, leaving  the  view  in  every  direction  entirely 
■nobstrocted.  'Twas  a  beantiful  scene,  and  one 
which  a  Claude  would  fail  tb  delineate  open  ean- 
vsee  with  all  that  soal-stirring  beauty  which  it  pre- 
sented to  the  admiring  eye.  Talk  not  of  the  beau- 
tiee  of  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  the  suUimity  of 
the  **  towering  Alps,"  or  of  the  enchantment  of  the 
Pyrenees;  give  oe  cor  own  mountains,  with  the 
annie  romantie  spell  aronnd  them,  and  they  will 
rivml  in  pietnTCsqee  beaoty  and  enchanting  interest 
that  have  become  celebrated  in  praee  and 


verse !  It  was  a  true  remark  of  some  writer, 
speaking  of  this  region,  that  '*  the  genins  of  Scott 
has  made  his  country  appear  the  appropriate  place 
for  romantic  legend  and  traditionary  fend,  but  it 
only  wants  a  similar  inHuence  to  make  ours  more 
than  the  rival  of  his  in  that  respect.'*  The  field 
here  is  illimitable  and  almost  ontrodden. 

**  These  scenes  had  some  bold  Oraek  or  British  bard 

Beheld  of  old*  whatalories  had  we  heaid 

Of  Fairies,  Satyrs,  aod  the  Njmpbs  ibeir  dames, 

Their  feasts,  their  revels,  and  their  amorous  flames! 

Tie  still  the  same,  although  their  airy  shape 

All  bat  a  quick  poetic  sight  escape." 

From  the  top-  of  this  elevated  moantaio,  which 
is  six  thousand  feet  sbove  the  level  of  the  ocean, 
ascertained  by  actual  measorement,  we  had  a  beau- 
tiful view  of  the  surrounding  country.  Far  in  the 
distance  towered  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  the 
blue  outlines  of  which  we  could  but  faintly  trace, 
while  in  onr  immediate  vicinity  the  Black  and  the 
Bald  reared  their  rugged  heads  high  in  the  blue 
clouds,  and  the  Yellow  and  others  raised  their 
shaggy  brows  above  the  venerable  hills,  and  seemed 
to  rival  in  height  the  one  on  which  we  stood.  On 
either  side  of  the  mountain  were  deep  ravines  and 
beantiful  valleys  covered  with  dense  forests.  As 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  beautifully  cultivated 
farms  rose  to  view,  with  here  and  there  an  isolated 
hill,  from  the  base  of  which  not  onfreqoently  issued 
a  small  stream,  winding  its  seaward  course  fn  gen* 
tie  cigaags  through  some  beautiful  valley,  studded 
with  a  dense  forest  of  giant  oaks,  the  growth  of 
centuries,  whose  arching  branches,  crossing  and 
intermingling,  formed  a  vast  canopy  through  which 
the  eon's  rays  could  scarcely  penetrate. 

At  the  western  end  of  the  mountain,  (where  we 
secended,)  aod  on  the  northern  side,  stands  a  very 
large  rock,  known  as  the  **  Bluff  Rock,^  beneath 
which  is  an  immense  abyss  of  several  hundred  feel 
io  depth,  formed  by  a  valley  maintaining  pratfy 
mnoh  its  level  to  the  base  of  the  mountain,  fronk 
which  rise  vast  piles  of  granite  to  the  summit. 
There  is  always  a  strong  current  of  wind  blowing 
up  the  abyss  and  over  the  clifis.  Thie  is  owing, 
deubUess,  to  the  foim  of  the  vaUey  and  the  8or< 
rennding  mountains.  It  is  said  that  a  hat  cannot  be 
thrown  over  this  precipice,  as  the  current  of  wind 
is  so  strong  that  it  will  blow  it  back.  A  great 
many  experimenu  have  been  tried  by  different  per- 
sons at  difibrent  times,  all  of  which  reeolted  in 
a  confirmation  of  the  assertion.  From  this  emi* 
nence  we  bad  a  fine  view  of  the  great  valley  of 
East  Tennessee.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
we  coold  see  a  vast  number  of  farms  dotting  this 
romantic  and  endolating  valley,  which  gradually 
diminished  in  sixe  until  their  last  traces  were  leet, 
apparently,  in  the  very  clouds.  Immediately  before 
us  clustered  the  lesser  mountains  and  hills,  rising 
higher  and  still  higher,  until  theyi  toO|  were  lest  in 
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the  blae  distance.  The  Boene  from  this  point  is 
indeed  beautiful.  There  lies  the  extended  valley, 
clothed  in  its  rich  robe  of  variegated  colors,  inter- 
spersed with  cultivated  fields,  revealing  £^reen  mead- 
ows and  the  promise  of  a  rich  harvest ;  yonder  is 
the  tall  precipice  overhanging  the  stream,  or  some 
yawning  chasm,  and  apparently  ready  to  fall,  pro- 
ducing that  shuddering,  yet  delightful  sensation  ex- 
perienced amid  the  stern  features  of  Nature^ssub- 
limest  works ;  there  is  the  conical  hill,  clothed  to 
its  summit  with  green  foliage,  with  the  deep,  dark 
gap  below,  where  the  pebbly  brook  seems  to  strug- 
gle for  egress,  and  here,  under  our  feet,  stands  the 
towering  mountain,  like  a  giant  warrior,  dressed  in 
its  panoply  of  rode  magnificence.  Insensible,  in- 
deed, must  be  the  soul  that  is  not  often  lost  in  ad- 
miration, interrupted  by  frequent  bursts  of  rapture, 
while  gazing  upon  such  a  picture ! 

Toward  the  summit  of  the  mountain  the  treeb 
begin  to  get  somewhat  crooked  and  scrubby,  which 
disposition  continues  to  increase  until  you  reach 
the  borders  of  the  bald  ground,  where  they  are  not 
more  than  ten  or  fifteen  feet  in  height.  This  dwarf- 
ish forest  is  composed  chiefly  of  sweet  bircb,  buck- 
eye, and  beech,  which  are,  doubtless,  the  growth 
of  centuries,  as  they  bear  all  the  marks  of  extreme 
age.  On  the  prairie-like  summit  of  the  mountain 
are  numerous  groves  of  the  fir  tree,  a  species  of 
pine,  and  a  very  beautiful  evergreen,  of  small  stat- 
ure, from  which  is  extracted  the  "  balsam  of  fir*' 
from  blisters  that  grow  on  the  bark.  There  are 
two  other  species  of  pine  found  associating  with 
the  fir,  which  are  very  beautiful.  These  groves  of 
fir  and  pine,  with  a  splendid  carpet  of  light  green 
11)098,  bespangled  with  wild  flowers  of  the  richest 
colors,  covering  the  ground,  form  an  exquisitely 
beautiful  sylvan  scene. 

The  plain,  or  rather  the  prairie,  (for  it  resem- 
liles  a  prairie  very  much,)  on  the,  top  of  the  moun- 
tain,  is  covered  principally  with  a  confused  medley 
of  grass,  shrubbery,  and  plants  of  a  variety  of  spe- 
eies.  It  is  one  of  Nature's  wildest,  most  beautiful 
gardens,  robed  with  sunbeams,  and  studded  with 
flowers  of.  e^ery  hoe,  holding  in  their  delicate  cups 
the  pearly  dew^dropii  of  heaven,  and  shedding  their 
fragrance  in  unsparing  profusion  upon  the  zephyrs 
that  linger  amid  these  enchanting  bowers.  This 
prairie  affords  excellent  pasturage  for  horses  and 
eattle,  large  numbers  of  the  latter  of  which  we  no- 
ticed on  different  portions  of  the  mountain.  Straw- 
berries grow  in  great  abundance  on  this  prairie, 
which  were  ripe  at  the  time  we  were  there,  (the 
13th  of  July,)  near  two  months  aAcr  they  ripen  in 
^he  valleys  below.  Although  they  grow  as  large 
and  look  equally  as  delicious,  yet  they  are  not 
80  sweet  as  those  that  grow  upon  the  lowlands. 
This  is  owing,  probably,  to  the  cool  temperature  of 
the  climate,  which,  doubtless,  deprives  them  of 
much  of  their  natural  sweetness.  Whortleberries 
also  grow  here  in  abundance,  but  they  do  not  ripen 


until  September,  two  months  after  the  regular  sea- 
son on  the  hills  below  :  indeed,  every  thing  in  this 
cool,  elevated  region,  is  at  least  two  months  later 
than  in  the  valleys  of  the  surrounding  country. 
The  blackberries  which  grow  upon  the  Roan  sel- 
dom ever  get  ripe,  being  killed  by  the  frosts,  which 
come  much  earlier  than  in  the  lowland  country ; 
but  when  they  do  get  ripe,  are  said  to  be  very  sweet, 
much  more  so  than  those  that  grow  on  the  low- 
lands. 

Among  the  objects  that  attracted  my  attentioo, 
were  immense  numbers  of  snow-birds.  They  have 
their  summer  homes  upon  the  lofly  mountains  of 
this  region,  which  must  be  to  them  a  paradise,  as 
they  are  enveloped  in  cold  mists  for  weeks  together, 
more  or  less.  They  build  their  nests  upon  some 
little  projection,  hatch  their  young,  and  when  the 
winter  snows  begin  to  fall,  migrate  to  the  lowlands 
in  the  vicinity,  where  they  take  up  winter  quarters 
with  the  farmer. 

Of  the  temperature  on  the  summit  of  this  moun- 
tain, some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that 
when  we  \e(i  the  lowlands  it  was  excessively  warm, 
but  when  we  reached  the  top  we  found  it  quite 
cool — indeed,  it  was  so  cool  that  we  were  obliged  to 
dismount  from  our  horses  frequently,  in  order  to 
keep  comfortafhie  by  the  exercise  of  walking. 

The  summit  of  the  Roan  is  chiefly  a  prairie,  (not 
very  level,  it  is  true,  for  it  is  pretty  much  broken,) 
which  is  estimated  to  be  about  seven  miles  in  length, 
and  averaging  three-quarters  in  width,  and  extends 
northeast,  and  southwest.  The  descent,  on  tho 
south^n  side,  is  a  gradual  slope  to  the  valley  of 
Tar  River ;  that  on  the  northern  side  is  rather  pre- 
cipitous, including  the  abyss,  of  which  mention  has 
been  made,  together  with  several  others  of  nearly 
equal  magnitude. 

After  rambling  over  the  entire  extent  of  the 
mountain,  luxuriating  upon  strawberries  and  ad- 
miring the  sublime  and  beautifiil  scenery,  whieh 
lends  enchantokent-to  the  mountain,  in  its  wildest, 
rudest  state,  just  as  it  came  from  the  handa  of  the 
Creator,  we  struck  off  into  a  narrow  defile,  wind- 
ing down  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  bordered 
thickly  with  brushwood,  tinged  with  beautiful  flow- 
ers. Having  reached  the  lowland,  we  passed,  on 
oRir  return  to  Bakersville,  over  the  roughest  portion 
of  country  I  believe  I  ever  saw.  A  little  before 
nightfall  we  reached  the  place  where  we  bad  lodged 
the  previous  night,  and  in  a  short  time  our  kind 
hostess  had  a  plain,  but  palatable  suppier  ready  for 
us,  to  which  the  fatigues  of  the  day  had  prepared 
us  to  do  ample  justice.  After  a  night  of  sweet  re- 
pose, which  refreshed  us  very  much,  we  rose  early 
on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  and  were  soon  on  our 
'*  winding  way''  homeward.  This  day  was  the 
Sabbath.  No  sound  of ''the  church-going  beir 
was  heard  though  stealing  o'er  the  hilUtops  and  the 
green  valleys,  or  dying  away  in  melodious  echoes 
amid  the  deep  ravines  of  the  venerable  hills,  but 
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all  was  atili  and  silent  ta  one  loves  it  to  be  on  the 

Ssbbttli. 

On  oar  way  to  and  from  the  Roan  we  crossed 
sereral  monntains  of  less  note,  the  names  of  which 
I  did  net  learn,  all  abonnding  with  beautiful  scenery. 
The  gigantic  and  Tarious  growth  of  the  trees  and 
sbrabbery  of  the  meuntsinsare,  indeed,  interesting 
to  the  lowland  traveller ;  and  the  vast  piles  of  rock, 
which  often  tower  in  magnificent  pride  to  their  very 
summits,  are  objects  of  curiosity  and  attention. 
Theie  mountains  are  not  only  rich  in  beautiful,  pic- 
tvresqoe  scenery,  but  abound  in  mineral  wealth. 
There  are  many  departments.of  natural  history  that 
might  be  enriched  by  ▼aluable  acquisitions  from 
this  romantic  region.     In  places  we  would  journey 
on  for  miles  without  seeing  any  mark  of  civilisa- 
tion, save  the  road  on  which  we  travelled.     To- 
wards the    mountains  population   becomes   very 
sparse,  and  the  land  more  rough  and  sterile,  though 
there  are  some  very  fertUe  valleys.     To  a  person 
raised  in  the  lowlands,  it  is  a  matter  of  wonder  how 
the  people  can  live  among  these  mountains.     In 
some  places  the  land  under  cultivation  is  so  steep 
that  the  farmers  have  to  till  it  with  their  hoes  alone, 
and  others  will  barely  admit  ihe  operations  of  the 
plough.    Yet  these  people  appear  to  be,  and  doubt- 
less are,  as  well  satisfied  as  if  ihey  lived  in  the 
most  fertile  valleys  of  America.     It  cannot,  bow- 
ever,  be  deemed  strange,  that  those  who  are  cradled 
tmong  the  mountains  should   love  them.     The 
scenes  of  their  early  life  create  in  them  a  passion- 
ate attachment  for  the  place  of  their  nativity,  how- 
ever rugged  and  sterile,  which  accumulating  years 
cannot  lessen,  nor  change  nor  distance  destroy. 
An  Italian  or  a  Spaniard  may  be  content  in  exile, 
bnt  a  Swiss  peasant  can  be  satisfied  no  where  but 
among  the  wild  mountains  where  his  youthful  days 
were  spent. 

••  Dear  is  that  «h«d  to  which  his  soul  conforms, 
Asd  dear  that  hill  which  UfU  bim  to  ths  stohiiff; 
And  as  a  child,  when  scariog  sounds  molest. 
Clings  ck>se  and  closer  to  the  mother's  breast, 
So  the  loud  torrent  and  the  whirlwind's  roar. 
But  bind  him  to  his  native  mountains  more.'* 

Generally  speaking,  there  is  too  little  neatness 
and  taste  displayed  about  the  "  log  cabins^*  far  op 
in  the  monntains,  to  give  that  picturesque  cottage 
air  ao  attractive  to  the  traveller.  But  there  are 
some  elegant  dwellings  scattered  over  the  conntry, 
which  lend  enchantment  to  the  scenery  by  which 
they  are  aarrounded,  the  sablime  beauties  of  which 
will  entice  hither  the  footsteps  of  the  gay  at  merry 
spring  time,  and  detain  the  contemplative  by  the 
latest  bloom  of  autumn — ^in  short,  most  ever  com- 
mand the  admiration  of  those  who  look  upon  moun- 
tains with  the  eye  of  an  entbosiast. 

"  Oh !  show  a  piece  like  the  wildwobd  home. 
Where  the  air  is  ftagraat  sad.fres^ 


And  the  fiist  pure  breathings  of  nsorotng  ooms, 

Id  a  gosh  of  melody. 
*  *  «  *  * 

"There  are  glittering  mansions  with  marble  walls, 

Surrounded  by  mighty  towers, 
"Where  fountains  play  in  the  perfumed  halls, 

Amongst  exotic  flowers ; 
They  are  fitiiog  homes  for  the  haughty  mindt 

Yet  a  wild  wood  home  for  me. 
Where  the  pure  bright  waters,  the  mountain  winds. 

And  the  bounding  hearts  are  free.** 

KnosvUle^  Tennessee. 

J.  M.  McK. 


SMILES. 


Canst  thou  not  smile  1  then  thou  hast  never  felt 
The  calm,  unsullied  sunshine  of  the  soul, 

Beneath  whose  warmth  life's  Alpine  ghi^rs  melt. 
And  all  their  snows  in  one  bright  current  roll* 

Oh!  wouldst  thou  drive  the  gloom  from  thy  sad 

brow, 
And  lift  thy  head  unto  the  cheerful  sky  t — 
In  dark  despair  of  bliss  no  longer  bow, 
And  on  a  world  of  smiles  tarn  thy  dim  eye. 

Spring  from  thy  couch  on  some  bright  summer* 
niorn, 
And  see  the  sparkling  smiles  all  nature  weara, 
When  with  the  rosy  hours,  the  dawn  new-born 
Shakes  dew-drops  from  her  brow  like  laughing 
tears. 

Go !  clamber  up  yon  moantain^s  towering  height, 
While  thunder-clouds  are  boiling  at  its  base ; 

When  the  dark  storm-spirit  has  taken  flight, 
Bright  smiles  still  play  on  nature's  tearful  &ce. 

Go !  wander  through  yon  deep,  sequestered  grove, 
Where  dreamy  shadows  sleep  beneath  the  trees; 

E'en  there  behold  the  smiles  of  sunny  love 
Glance  through  the  vistas  opened  by  the  breeze! 

What  are  the  flowers  all  blooming  round  thy  path, 
But  angel  smiles  upon  the  face  of  earth  ? 

Sweet  blushing  monitors  of  holy  faith, 
They  teach  thee  lessons  of  immortal  worth. 

When  Spring-tide  fills  the  fields  and  woods  with 
bloom. 

And  clothes  each  hill-side  with  the  running  vine ; 
The  earth  has  smiled  away  stern  W^inter's  gloom, 

And  thanks  her  God  with  poetry  divine. 

When  Summer  robes  herself  in  richest  green. 
And  laughing  streamlets  leap  within  the  vale ; 

In  the  gay  sanbeaow,  and  the  moon'a  bright  sheM, 
On  natare^s  brow  the  anile  doth  never  faiL 
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When  Antamn  i^roers  in  her  treasared  stores, 
And  through  the  fields  the  joyful  reapers  roam, 

For  golden  fruits  the  smiling  eaith  adores, 
And  sweetly  sings  the  song  of  harvest-home. 

When  tlie  first  hoar-frost  blights  the  fading  leaf, 
And  Aatamn-blasts  make  all  the  forests  groan, 

The  varied  tints  still  smile  in  sweet  relief, 
Like  fiowered  carpets  o^er  the  mountains  thrown. 

Or  woaldst  thou  see  upon  the  human  face 
The  same  bright  radiance  and  sunny  glow  t 

Then  through  each  scene  of  life  thy  footsteps  trace, 
And  o*er  each  path  behold  the  smiling  bow. 

Behold  yon  wearied  tiller  of  the  soil 
With  evening  shades  returning  to  his  cot : 

His  wife  and  babes  receive  him  from  his  toil, 
And  with  their  glowing  smiles  they  cheer  his  lot. 

See  yon  pale  girl  now  bending  o'er  her  loom, 
A  radiant  smile  doth  light  her  features  fair. 

To  think  that  she  can  cheer  her  parents*  gloom, 
And  with  the  dear  ones  her  scant  wages  share. 

Behold  the  saihvr  on  the  bendiner  mast. 

His  eye  doth  glance  across  the  white  sea  foam  ; 

Sweet  memories  in  his  breast  are  crowding  fast, 
And  with  a  smile  he  dreams  of  early  home. 

Behold  the  student  o'er  his  midnight  lamp, 
With  ardent  zeal  he  scans  the  classic  page ; 

From  his  pale  brow  he  wipes  the  gathering  damp, 
And  with  a  smile  toils  for  a  future  age. 

Behold  that  infant  in  its  gentle  sleep, 
Though  on  its  cheek  there  rolls  a  silver  tear, 

Yet  a  soft  smile  doth  arch  its  ruby  lip, 
As  if  the  angels  whispered  in  its  ear.* 

See  yon  poor  widow  with  a  weeping  train 

Of  helpless  babes,  sore  smitten  by  the  rod ; 
With  faith*8  bright  smile  she  cries,  nor  cries  in  vain 

Unto  the  Orphan's  Friend  and  Widow's  God  ! 

• 
There  lies  a  christian  on  his  dying  bed, 

The  light  of  earth  is  fading  in  his  eye ; 
He  feels  the  Lord's  strong  arms  beneath  his  head, 

And  with  a  smile  beholds  the  opened  sky  ! 

0  God !  we  thank  Thee  for  each  cheerful  smile 
That  plays  upon  our  sorrow-stricken  earth  ; 

Each  one  doth  some  poor  broken-heart  beguile^ 
And  like  a  sun-beam  calls  bright  flowers  to  birth. 

The  flame  that  barns  within  man's  troubled  breast 
Is  vestal  fire,  and  kindled  by  Thy  breath ; 


<   *  The  Itiah  legend  says  that  when  a  babe  smiles  in  its 
sleep  angsls  srs  whispering  to  it. 


On  the  heart*s  altar,  it  will  not  be  stapprest, 
It  burns  through  life,  and  is  not  quenched  io  death. 

Its  inward  fire  gleams  through  the  fleshly  veil, 
And  with  its  glow  lights  up  the  haman  face ; 

On  sorrow's  brow,  though  furrowed  o'er  and  pale. 
It  lingers  with  a  bright  and  holy  grace. 

And  e'en  the  clouds  around  our  pathway  rolled 
All  catch  the  lustre  of  this  sacred  glow. 

Until  their  edges  gleam  like  burnished  gold. 
While  from  their  bosom  springs  the  covenant  bow  I 

And  when  the  veil  of  flesh  is  drawn  aside, 
The  happy  soul  will  smile  in  endless  day  : 
Where  God's  own  smile  duth  bathe  the  prospect 
wide, 
And  every  shade  and  cloud  shall  flee  away. 

B.  T.  R. 
Virginia,  Nov.  1,  1846. 


SOME  FACT  AND  SOME  FICTION. 

Some  time  during  the  present  century,  there 
resided,  in  one  of  the  northern  cities,  an  Irish  gen- 
tleman, who,  by  enterprizing  industry  and  steady 
application,  had  acquired  great  wealth.  His  family 
consisted  of  himself  and  a  daughter,  the  youngest 
and  only  survivor  of  several  children,  who  had  died 
in  childhood  and  infancy.  Ere  this  child's  tenth  year 
was  completed,  Mr.  Clermont  lost  his  wife;  at 
first  he  appeared  inconsolable,  and  took  no  interest 
in  any  object  that  was  left  him.  When  time  had 
in  some  measure  reconciled  him  to  this  bereave- 
ment, his  devoted  attachment  to  the  little  girl  re- 
vived, and  at  no  distant  period  she  became  bis  friend 
and  favorite  companion.  Beninah  waa  tall  and 
graceful ;  and  though  not  a  beauty,  her  face  was 
rendered  pleasing  by  the  sofl  and  placid  expression 
of  her  countenance,  and  a  dimple  in  her  cheek,  which 
miglit  be  seen  on  the  slightest  approach  to  a  smile  : 
what  else  she  was,  perhaps  the  following  pages 
may  disclose. 

Beninah  and  her  friend,  Mrs.  Dorsay,  were  sit- 
ting one  morning  in  the  parlor,  when  Jasper,  the 
body -servant  of  Mr.  Clermont,  ushered  into  the 
room  a  tail  man,  so  emaciated,  that  his  garmentB 
scarcely  appeared  to  touch  his  limbs  ; — his  eyes 
and  the  upper  part  of  his  face  were  covered  with 
a  green  silk  shade,  and  when  he  took  oflf  his  hat, 
he  presented  a  head  perfectly  bald.  After  a  pause, 
he  enquired  for  Mr.  Clermont.  He  was  not  at 
home.  When  would  he  return  ?  Between  oite 
and  two  o'clock. 

After  a  pause  of  longer  deration  than  the  first, 
'the  stranger  rose  fron  bis  seal,  fave  Beninah  a 
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letter  to  her  father,  said  he  would  call  to-morrow, 
made  as  (rracefol  a  bow  as  coold  be  expected  from 
SQch  a  figure,  and  with  slow  and  unsteady  steps  left 
the  apartment. 

As  the  door  closed,  Beoinah  said,  **  That  roust 
be  some  nnfortuaate  lanatic,  or,  shade  as  be  is,  he 
woold  not  be  out  in  January  with  a  head  so  expo- 
•ed." 

**  Thit  %9  rather  singular,  thoofrh  I  see  no  symp- 
tom of  lunacy.  }  never  met  with  a  more  melan- 
choly object,  or  one  whoais  appearance  so  strongly 
indicated  recent  suffering  and  present  debility.  1 
wish  yon  bad  invited  bira  to  stay  until  eleven,  when 
yoar  father  may  jDome  by  on  his  way  to  the  auc* 
tion  he  spoke  of." 

'*  I  hope,  Orrab,  you  do  not  suppose  I  failed  to 
do  so  from  want  of  sympathy.  I  was  so  shocked 
aad  surprised,  and  felt  so  sad  when  I  ventured  to 
look  at  him,  that  1  wanted  the  scene  to  end ;  but 
now  I  wish  I  had  done  differently.*' 

"  Our  feelings  and  fancies  should  not  interfere 
Coo  much  with  the  perfurmaooe  of  our  duties, 
though  it  may  be  unpleasant.  Putting  other  con- 
siderations out  of  the  question,  I  think  it  probable 
he  had  business  of  importance  with  Mr.  Cler- 
mont— I  do  not  believe  he  came  on  any  frivolous 
errand.  Did  you  remark  how  much  like  a  gentle- 
man he  looked  ?  His  clothes  were  made  of  good 
materials,  every  article  corresponded,  and  were 
sufficiently  in  the  present  taste  to  show  the  wearer 
paid  a  proper,  but  not  undue  attention  (o  Fashion. 
I  wonder  you  did  not  observe  his  rich  gold  watch- 
chain  aad  beautiful  cornelian  seal ;  it  is  a  fao  simile 
of  the  chain  your  father  wears." 

"  Is  it?"  said  Beoinah,  who  appeared  to  awaken 
from  a  painful  re  very.  They  were  given  my  father 
by  his  friend  Megilvery,  of  Jamaica." 
Do  you  remember  Jamaica  ?" 
My  recollections  of  it  are  like  the  faint  remem- 
brmnce  of  a  pleasing  dream.  The  only  circnm- 
•tance  I  can  distinctly  recall,  is  connected  with  a 
little  girl  with  whom  I  used  to  play,-*-and  her 
hrather,  who  was  much  larger,  gathered  for  us 
fmils  and  flowers,  showed  us  pictures  and  read  to 
as  fairy  tales,  when  we  would  listen." 

The  town-elock  struck  ttoelve,  Beninab  went 
to  a  remote  part  of  the  house  to  attend  to  several 
orphan  children,  who  read  to  her  a  short  time  every 
other  day,  and  Mrs.  Dorsay  resumed  her  reading. 
Mr.  Clermoot  had  been  her  guardian,  and  his  house 
waa  ber  home  whenever  she  was  disposed  to  make 
it  ao.  Mr.  Clermont  returned  at  two,  and  Beninah 
observed,  as  soon  as  he  came  in,  he  had  missed  see- 
ing a  very  singular  visiter. 

**  A  lady  or  gentleman,  my  dear  T* 

**  More  like  a  spectre  than  either." 

^  Waa  the  spectre  young  or  old  1" 
I  cannot  tell — his  eyes  and  the  upper  part  of 


of  Osteology  to  lecture  from,— if  there  be  such  a 

professor." 
"  Did  he,  she,  or  t7,  leave  no  name  or  address  1" 
**  Oh !  I  had  quite  forgotten  a  letter  be  left  for 
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you 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Clermont  saw  the  superscription, 
he  changed  color,  **  My  dear  Beninah,  what  have 
you  done, — the  letter  is  from  my  benefactor  aad 
friend  Megilvery,  of  Jamaica,  and  the  bearer,  bia 
son  John.  I  would  not  have  had  that  man  received 
with  unkindness  or  indifference  in  my  house  for 
the  wealth  of  Stephen  Girard  ten  times  told.  I 
fear,  my  daughter,  by  the  manner  in  which  yon 
speak,  you  felt  for  him  little  sympathy." 

*'  Father,  it  was  only  to  amuse  you,  as  you  say 
you  like  to  bear  me  prattle.  If  I  felt  no  sympa- 
thy, why  have  I  felt  so  miserable  since  he  went 
away?" 

"  To  the  fact  of  your  looking  very  miserable,  I 
can  testify,"  said  Mrs.  Dorsay. 

Mr.  Clermont  broke  the  seal,  and  after  looking 
a  few  seconds  at  the  letter,  said,  **  Beninah,  my 
child,  read  it  for  me.  Something  is  the  matter  with 
my  eyes,  or  specks." 

'*  Let  Orrah  read  it,  as  she  takes  a  deep  interest 
in  all  that  concerns  him.  She  almost  scolded  me, 
because  I  did  not  invite  Mr.  Megilvery  to  stay  until 
you  came  home." 

**  My  darling  daughter,  is  it  possible  you  did  not 
invite  him  1" 

"  Father,  you  most  forgive  me — I  had  not  the 
power :  perhaps  when  you  see  him  you  will  excuse 
me." 

"  Poor,  poor  fellow — is  he  indeed  so  sad  a  spec- 
tacle 1" 

Mr.  Clermont  threw  himself  on  a  eoueh  and 
covered  bis  face  with  a  handkerchief.  Mrs.  Dor* 
say,  who  retained  her  composure,  took  op  the  letter 
and  read  as  follows : 

"  My  very  dear  Friend : 

Although  a  considerable  time  has  elapsed  since 
I  last  wrote  to  you,  do  not  attribute  this  apparent 
neglect  to  any  abatement  of  regard.  Since  I  have 
grown  old,  a  sort  of  apathy  has  crept  over  me. 
Formerly,  writing  to  my  frieoda  was  one  of  my 
most  pleasing  occupations.  It  has  become  such 
an  oppressive  draft  on  my  decaying  faeultiea,  that 
I  seldom  take  up  a  pen  unless  under  the  influ- 
ence of  some  powerful  feeling.  We  have  grown 
old  together)  and  if  your  experience  be  similar  to 
minet  in  this  respect,  you  will  more  readily  excuse 
and  forgive  your  old  friend.  You  may  remember 
the  troubles  in  Ireland  prevented  John  going  to 
Dublin  College.  The  severities  exercised  by  the 
British  government  in  my  native  land  aroused  feel- 
ings in  my  own  heart,  and  in  that  of  my  son's,  which 
forbade  his  resorting  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge :  we 


the  faee  were  eoncealed  by  a  green  silk  shade,  and  [  therefore  selected  the  college  near  Boston.    Whea 
^be  head  so  bald,  it  woold  hate  done  for  a  profeasor  he  left  that  place,  I  wrote  to  inform  yoa  he  waa 
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ramblinj^  in  Canada — would  make  a  tour  through 
New  England,  stay  awhile  in  New  York,  and  be 
in  P  on  his  way  to  the  Southern  States.  In  a 
subsequent  letter  I  mentioned  he  remained  there 
several  weeks.  Unfortunately  for  him,  you  were 
absent  at  Saratoga.  He  completed  his  tour  in  less 
than  a  year,  returned  home  by  the  way  of  New 
Orleans,  and  then  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  after 
remaining  with  me  six  months.  Ho  visited  Sicily 
and  Malta,  passed  nine  months  in  Greece,  and  re- 
turned to  me  all  that  I  could  wish.  Soon  after 
his  airival,  he  was  attacked  by  one  of  those  ma- 
lignant fevers  incident  to  the  climate  ; — this  was  a 
consequence  which  ought  to  have  been  foreseen  by 
me  ;  but  that  neglect  was  the  most  bitter  ingredi- 
ent in  my  cup  of  affliction :  for  many  days  and 
nights  I  watched  by  his  sick,  and  I  feared,  dying 
bed,  with  feelings  of  anguish,  which  can  be  better 
imagined  than  described.  The  fever  was  charac- 
terized by  a  delirium,  which  still  lingers  about  him 
in  the  form  of  absence  of  mind  and  forgetful ness. 
Contrary  to  my  expectations,  it  pleased  the  Al- 
mighty Father  of  Mercies  to  spare  him,  and  the 
doctors  have  advised  a  voyage  to  the  United  States. 
He  will  sail  on  the  2nd  prox.,  never  again,  with  my 
consent,  to  return  to  Jamaica.  As  soon  as  I  can 
make  arrangements,  Heaven  permitting,  Geraldine 
and  your  old  friend  will  be  with  you.  I  shall  leave 
the  selection  of  a  home  for  us  to  my  son,  where  I 
hope  to  pass  the  remnant  of  my  days.  It  is  my 
first  wish  they  both  should  live  to  see  their  old  father 
committed  to  the  tomb.  My  most  affectionate  re- 
gards to  Beninah.  The  lapse  of  fifteen  years  of  life, 
in  its  commencement,  or  near  its  close,  make  so 
great  a  change,  that  it  is  probable  I  shall  not  re- 
cognize the  rosy  little  girl  of  whom  I  have  so  vivid 
a  recollection — who  once  was  the  playmate  of  my 
own  children.  I  have  often  pleased  myself  with  the 
prospect  of  again  seeing  the  three  together.  It  is  a 
fairy  picture,  sketched  by  the  pencil  of  hope.  May 
we  live  to  see  it  realized.  I  know  I  need  not  re- 
commend my  dear  John  to  your  kindness  and  at- 
tention— I  feel  that  all  will  be  done  for  him  that  can 
be  suggested  by  benevolence  and  friendship.  I  am, 
my  estimable  Clermont, 

Your  sincere  friend, 

Camden  Mbgilvkrt. 
Tusculum^  December  20/A. 

"  These  are,  I  suppose,  the  boy  and  little  girl  you 
mentioned  in  the  morning  V  said  Mrs.  Dorsay,  on 
finishing  the  letter. 

**  Yes,"  replied  Beninah.  **  A  person  like  Dr. 
Johnson  would  conoect  your  agitation  and  alarm,  on 
the  advent  of  Mr.  Megilvery,  with  past  events. 
He  used  to  say  he  liked  to  bear  of  presentiments, 
forebodings,  intimations,  &c.  It  consoled,  by  as- 
suring him  there  was  a  world  of  spirits,  and  that 
we  were  bound  to  this  world  by  some  invisible 
link.'' 


Mr.  Clermont  was  attracted  by  this  remark,  and 
said  he  could  tell  a  story,  which  would  add  weight 
to  the  Doctor's  theory ;  this  same  John  being  once 
instrumental  in  saving  the  life  of  Beninah. 

**  How  was  that,  father  ?" 

'*  I  can  relate  the  oircomstances  in  a  few  words. 
There  was  an  extensive  plain  in  front  of  Tusca- 
lum.  One  afternoon  Geraldine  and  yourself  had 
rambled  a  mile  from  the  house.  Alarmed  by  the 
roar  of  an  approaching  hurricane,  yon  sought  shelter 
in  a  lofly  wood,  the  most  insecure  place  of  refuge 
that  could  have  been  selected.  John  saw  yoa  from 
a  little  distance,  and  aware  of  the  danger,  flew  like 
a  hero  to  the  rescue ;  be  snatched  op  Beninah,  and 
bid  Geraldine  follow,  who  was  four  years  4)lder. 
We  were  spectators  from  the  balcony.  Heavy 
black  clouds  seemed  almost  to  rest  open  the  earth. 
The  wind  and  rain  swept  the  darkened  landscape, 
whilst  John  and  his  little  sister,  with  the  fleetness 
of  a  greyhound,  appeared  to  fly  before  it :  as  they 
neared  the  house,  Megilvery  clapped  his  hands  in 
an  ecstasy,  and  cried,  *  Well  done,  John !  well 
done,  my  son.  Yon  have  ontstripped  the  barri- 
cane.'  As  they  reached  the  piazza  the  storm  in- 
creased in  violence,  and  raged  with  the  roost  ter- 
rific fury.  In  the  wood  and  at  the  spot  from  which 
John  had  taken  Beninah  and  Geraldine,  many  large 
and  lofty  trees  were  prostrated.*' 

**  I  think  it  strange  1  never  beard  of  it  before,'* 
observed  Beninah. 

"  I  think  so  too,  my  dear ;  but  you  were  too  yonng 
to  remember,  and  before  you  were  old  enough  to  ap- 
preciate John^s  heroism,  the  transaction  had  faded 
from  the  recollection  of  others.  It  appears  rather 
ungrateful  in  me,  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  have 
thought  of  it  since  I  lef^  Jamaica.  It  has  slept  in 
my  mind,  yon  may  see,  by  the  circumstantial  man- 
ner in  which  I  have  related  it.  Yon  were  talking 
of  Jamaica  awhile  since — what  were  you  saying  ?** 

**  When  Mr.  Megilvery  was  here  this  morning, 
I  observed  that  his  watch-chain  and  sea!  were  pre- 
cisely like  your  own.  I  mentioned  the  circum- 
stance to  Beninah,  and  she  told  me  yours  was  a 
present  from  Mr.  Megilvery,  of  Jamaica;  this  led 
to  a  conversation  about  Jamaica." 

'*  I  can  give  you  the  history  of  that  chain  and 
seal.  The  year  before  I  left  Jamaica,  Megilvery 
sent  to  London  for  three  gold  watches,  chains  and 
seals  to  be  alike— one  was  for  himself,  one  for  John, 
and  the  other  for  myself.  H«  neglected  to  choose 
any  device  or  motto  for  the  seals.  The  watch-ma- 
ker being  an  Irishman,  chose  the  shamrock  for  one, 
St.  Patrick's  head  for  another,  and  for  the  third,  a 
bird  creeping  into  an  arched  nest,  with  the  motio, 
*  Home  is  sweet.'  John  was  so  much  delighted 
with  this  fancy,  that  I  made  choice  of  the  sham- 
rock, and  Megilvery  took  St.  Patrick.  After  the 
affair  was  arranged,  John  requested  his  father  to 
put  by  his  watch  till  he  was  five  feet  ten,  obaer- 
?ing  that  boys  did  not  wear  watches." 
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**  I  expect  he  has  worn  it  for  some  time,"  re- 
marked Mre.  Doreay,  **he  is  at  leaat  six  feet  two, 
and  very  erect." 

Mr.  Clermont  called  to  Jasper,  who  was  in  the 
next  room,  and  enquired  if  he  knew  which  way  the 
gentleman  came  from  who  called  whilst  he  was 
out?" 

*'  No,  sir,"  said  Jasper,  presenting  himself  at 
the  door,  **  but  I  know  what  is  better — where  he 
may  be  found." 

'*  That  is  indeed  fortonate,  and  how,  my  good 
Jisper,  did  you  obtain  this  valuable  piece  of  iutel- 
lijfence  V 

"  When  he  came  to  the  street  door,  I  was  going 
to  the  confectioner's ;  he  looked  so  poorly  and  sor- 
rowful, I  helped  him  down  our  long  flight  of  steps; 
when  he  reached  the  pavement,  he  said,  quite  like 
a  gentleman,  *I  thank  you  my  good  friend.*    We 
happened  to  be  going  the  same  way,  and  I  walked 
as  slowly  as  he  did,  for  you  know,  sir,  I  am  a  strong 
man,  and  if  he  had  fallen  I  could  have  picked  biro 
op.    Just  &s  we  turned  the  corner,  we  were  met 
by  a  handsome  young  mulatto  man,  who  said,  *  Mas- 
ter, I  have  been  very  uneasy  about  you.     I  wish 
you  would  let  me  walk  with  you  when  you  go  out.* 
^Tbat  would  look  too  dependent,  Philip:  where 
have  yon  been  V    *  To  the  washerwoman's.'    *  I 
wish  you  had  been  in  the  house,  when  I  set  off.     I 
am  still  so  absent,  I  took  off  one  cap  and  neg- 
lerted  to  pot  on  another.     I  did  not  perceive  the 
blunder  till  I  took  off  my  hat  at  Mr.  Clermont's — 
my  bald  head  shocked  and  alarmed  the  ladies  very 
rouoh,  or  at  least  one  of  them,  and  I  do  not  won- 
der at  it,  for  I  am  shocked  whenever  I  catch  a 
glimpse  of  myself  in  a  mirror.*    *  I  hope  you  have 
not  uken  cold,  master.'    *  No  danger  of  that,  Phil- 
lip ;  I  was  so  much  disconcerted  when  I  made  the 
discovery,  thmt  all  the  blood  in  my  veins  rushed  to 
my  face ;  pale  as  I  am,  I  must  have  blushed ;  the 
excitement  will,  however,  prevent  my  taking  cold.' 
They  went  into  Guy's  boarding-house." 

**  I  am  glad  he  is  so  near ;  only  a  few  hundred 
yards  distant.  Perhaps  you  knew  by  instinct  that 
be  is  the  sod  of  an  Irishman,  and  that  made  your 
heart  warm  towards  him." 

**  I  hope,  sir,  I  should  feel  for  any  human  crea- 
ture who  looked  as  he  does ;  no  doubt  if  I  had 
known  there  was  a  drop  of  Irish  blood  in  his  veins, 
it  would  have  helped  the  cause,  for  I  love  old  Ire- 
land, though  I  am  forever  banished  from  her  bo- 
som." 
**  I  think  you  bore  arms  there  V 
**  Yes,  and  they  called  me  a  rebel  to  my  own 
country  ;  I  was  willing  to  do  my  best  for  her ;  but 
as  to  what  that  best  was,  I  might  be  mistaken." 

**  Well,  Jasper,  we  will  discuss  that  question 
some  other  time  ;  go  hurry  dinner;  I  must  see  Me- 
gilvery  this  afternoon." 
*'  He  is  yoar  friend,  sir,  I  suppose  V 
"  His  father  is  my  friend,  and  compared  to  other 


men,  the  only  friend  I  ever  had ;  but  fortunate  is 
the  man  who,  in  his  journey  through  life,  finds  ofi« 
such  friend  as  Camden  Megilvery  !" 

After  dinner  was  over,  Mr.  Clermont  went  to 
Guy's  boarding-house  and  enquired  for  Mr.  Megil- 
very. When  Philip  made  his  appearance,  Mr. 
Clermont  knew   him   from   Jasper's  description. 

''  You  are  Mr.  Megilvery's  servant,  I  believe  1" 

**  Yes,  sir." 

**  I  will  thank  you  to  let  your  master  know  Mr. 
Clermont  wishes  to  see  him." 

Philip  soon  returned  and  said  he  had  fonnd  hia 
master  in  a  sound  sleep,  and  thonght  it  wrong  to 
wake  him. 

**  Certainly,  it  would  be  very  wrong.  How  long 
since  you  landed  1" 

"  Eight  days." 

**  Why  is  it  I  did  not  hear  of  it  till  this  morn- 
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'*  It  was  several  days  before  my  master  recov- 
ered from  the  effects  of  the  voyage ;  since  then 
the  weather  has  been  wet,  and  to  us  very  cold ;— - 
he  promised  to  deliver  the  letter  in  person,  and 
this  morning  is  the  first  that  has  been  fair  enoagli 
for  him  to  do  so." 

**  Do  you  think  your  roaster  would  have  any  ob- 
jection to  my  sitting  in  his  room  till  he  wakes  t" 

*'  No,  I  am  sure  he  would  not." 

"  How  are  his  spirits  I" 

**  Generally  very  low — aAer  the  fever  came  oo> 
he  was  raving  for  many  weeks — then  quiet  and 
melancholy,  and  used  to  repeat,  in  great  distress, 
*  I  must  die  and  leave  my  friends^  or  my  friends 
most  die  and  leave  me.'  This  idea  aiili  haunts 
him." 

"  Poor  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Clermont ;  "  when  was 
he  taken  ill  ?" 

*'  The  second  of  September.  We  sailed  the 
second  of  January — that  day  four  months.'* 

**  How  did  you  leave  your  old  roaster  V 

**  Very  well,  thank  you  sir ;  we  left  him  busily 
engaged  making  preparations  to  leave  the  Island." 

**  When  do  you  think  he  will  he  here  1" 

'*  In  May  or  June,  he  said,  if  he  went  baek  at 
Christmas  to  eat  green  peas." 

Mr.  Clermont  was  coodaeted  up  stairs  by  Phil- 
ip ;  his  steps  were  arrested  before  be  entered  the 
room  by  the  sight  of  MegiUery's  tall  form  extend- 
ed at  full  length  on  a  bed  opposite  the  door,  behind 
whioh  the  shutters  were  carefully  dosed.  He  had 
on  a  velvet  cap  and  a  white  morning  gown ;  be 
was  very  pale,  and  that  paleness  made  more  strir 
king,  by  being  contrasted  with  his  long  dark  lashes 
and  beautifully  arched  brows,  his  cheeks  sunk  and 
hollow,  and  his  colorless  and  attenuated  lips  scarcely 
concealing  his  teeih :  one  thin  arm  was  thrown 
over  his  head,  the  other  lay  on  his  breast.  The 
old  man's  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  he  gazed  on  this 
sad  wrecks  and  he  could  not  realise  this  stioctura 
of  bones  to  be  the  fine  boy  he  had  seen  so  often  in 
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childhood  and  youth,  sportincr  through  the  orange 
groves  of  Jamaica.  He  took  a  seat  in  a  part  bf 
the  room  where  the  foot  curtain  might  hide  from 
iiis  view  this  melancholy  object.  Soch  a  death- 
iikestillnesa  reigned  around,  that  he  became  uneasy, 
and  approached  the  bed  to  assure  himself  that  Me- 
gilvery  lived  ;  his  breathing  was  easy  and  natural, 
and  his  sleep  appeared  as  tranquil  as  the  slumbers 
of  an  infant.  A  little  observation  convinced  1V!r. 
Clernoont  there  was  at  least  a  temporary  exemp- 
tion from  the  oppressive  feeling  of  debility,  and 
consoled  by  this  refleetion,  he  reseated  himself,  and 
awaited  patiently  its  termination,  though  it  was 
protracted  to  an  unusual  length.  A  little  after ybt<r, 
Megilvery  told  Philip  to  bring  him  a  bowl  of  coffee 
and  a  toast ;  adding,  I  have  not  slept  so  soundly,  or 
been  so  hungry  for  a  long  time. 

"  My  dear  master,  do  you  not  remember  the  doc- 
tor forbids  the  use  of  coffee  ?  May  I  not  bring 
you  something  else  V 

'*  I  want  nothing  else." 

Mr.  Clermont  came  to  the  bed-side. 

**  Master,  here  is  the  gentleman  on  whom  you 
called  this  morning." 

^*  I  am  glad  to  see  him,^'  said  Megilvery,  offer- 
ing his  hand,  "  but  sorry  he  should  have  taken  so 
much  trouble.'^ 

Mr.  Clermont  observed,  that  although  he  was 
an  old  man,  he  thought  nothing  of  such  a  walk,  es- 
pecially  when  a  friend  was  in  question,  and  such 
He  must  call  the  son  of  Camden  Megilvery ;  adding, 

**  I  am  glad  to  see  you  in  P ,  but  concerned  that 

I  should  owe  that  pleasure  to  your  indisposition. 
I  hope  oor  bracing  climate  and  pure  air  will  soon 
restore  you.'* 

*'  I  hope  so  too,*'  replied  Megilvery ;  ^^  I  am  better 
than  when  I  left  the  brig,  although  from  my  pres- 
ent appearance,  it  would  hardly  be  supposed.** 

**  Philip,  yoQ  have  forgotten  your  master  is  bun- 

gry. 

"  Yee,  I  want  coffee." 

Philip  looked  sorrowful. 

"  What  doctor  forbid  it  ?"  enquired  Mr.  Cler- 
noiit. 

'*  The  doctors  in  Jamaica." 

'*  I  have  lived  in  Jamaica,  and  know  some  things 
=afe  injurious  there  which  are  not  so  here,  A  man 
who  wanted  prussic  acid  as  much  as  your  master 
appears  to  want  coffee,  perhaps  might  take  it  with 
impunity.  I  once  knew  a  man,  after  his  life  was 
despaired  of,  cored  by  being  indulged  in  an  omelet. 
Co,  my  good  lad,  bring  the  toast  and  coffee,  and  I 
will  be  responsible" — 

"  And  Philip  bring  some  fruit  and  a  bottle  of 
vine  oat  of  the  box  of  stores  my  father  had  put  on 
board  the  brig.*' 

When  Philip  lefl  the  room,  Mr.  Clermont  ob- 
served to  Megilvery,  that  as  he  had  changed  his 
place  of  residence,  it  might  be  prudent  to  make 
8ome  alteration  in  his  regimen  ; — be  would  see  Dr. 


W that  evening,  and  request  him  to  call  at 

Guy's.  Megilvery  made  several  objections,  which 
were  obviated.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  C.  said, "  You 
are  an  invalid,  committed  by  yonr  father  to  my 
care,  and  I  must  faithfully  discharge  the  trust.'" 

When  Philip  returned,  Mr.  Clermont  regaled 
himself  with  fruit  and  West  India  sweetmeats,  and 
drank  a  glass  of  wine  to  the  health  of  his  Jamaica 
friends^  and  was  pleased  to  see  what  a  comforta- 
ble repast  poor  Megilvery  made  of  the  toast  and 
coffee,  regardless  of  all  the  tropical  delicacies  his 
father  had  put  on  board  the  brig,  with  which  Philip 
had  filled  a  large  waiter. 

When  Mr.  Clermont  was  taking  leave,  he  took 
up  a  large  orange,  and  said,  **  With  your  permie- 
sion,  I  will  carry  this  to  Beninah." 

"  And  this,"  said  Megilvery,  "  to  the  lady  with 
the  sweet  voice — Miss  Clermont  called  her  Norah." 

"No,  Orrah." 

'*  Ah !  that  is  a  name  in  the  almost  forgotten 
Spectator,*'  putting  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  as  if  to 
make  an  effort  to  remember  something.  *'  Let 
Philip  take  a  basket  full  of  them  to  the  ladies.'* 

"  It  is  not  worth  while,  if  he  will  bring  my  big  coat 
from  the  settee  b^low :  it  has  pockets  large  enoogfa 
for  an  electioneerer  to  carry  cakes  ; — they  are  so 
much  larger  than  those  usually  seen  here,  they  will 
be  quite  a  curiosity  to  persons  who  have  never  been 
in  the  West  Indies." 

On  his  way  home,  Mr.  Clermont  called  to  see 

Dr.  W ,  and  by  his  representation,  interested 

him  80  much  in  Megilvery,  that  he  waited  on  him 
before  seven.  The  result  of  this  visit  we  shall  hear 
before  to-morrow. 

When  seated  by  his  parlor  fire,  he  said,  "  Well, 
my  dear,  Orrah  has  made  a  conquest  of  the  spec- 
tre— he  sent  this  fine  orange,  and  requested  me 
to  give  it  to  the  lady  with  the  sweet,  soft  voicCy 
Miss  Clermont  called  Norah." 

"  No  doubt  he  thought  the  roice  sweet,  becaose 
it  spoke  in  bis  behalf.  Beninah's  voice  must  be 
more  pleasant  than  mine ;  she  sings  sweetly,  and  I 
cannot  sound  a  note.'* 

**  If  your  idea  is  correct,  it  places  in  a  stronger 
point  of  view  the  value  of  kindness  and  consid- 
eration." 

"  Oh  !  my  dear  father,  I  fear  yon  have  not  for- 
given roe." 

"  Indeed,  my  daughter,  since  I  have  seen  poor 
Megilvery,  I  see  nothing  to  forgive ;  he  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  melancholy  objects  I  have  ever 
beheld  ;  his  voice  is  scarcely  human,  and  his  eyes 
are  wild  and  sad.  Come,  do  not  look  so  much  like 
the  tragic  muse.  Here  are  some  fine  oranges  for 
you,'*  arranging  the  beautiful  fruit  on  the  mantle 
with  the  shells  and  other  ornaments. 

"  I  think  you  were,**  said  Mrs.  Dorsay,  "  with 
the  family  of  Mr.  Megilvery,  in  Jamaica?" 

"  Yes,  I  was  domesticated  several  years  in  his 
father*s  bouse  :  bis  mother  was  a  lovely  and  ac- 
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coropliehed  woman,  and  as  good  as  she  was  beau- 
tiful. I  can  see  in  her  son^s  face  her  beaatifal 
brow  and  long  silken  lashes.  The  froet  of  age 
nay  blanch  those  featnres,  but  they  are  ofYen  spared 
by  disease.** 

•*  Is  she  still  living  V* 

*^  No  :  she  died  some  years  ago.  Beninah*  my 
dear,  do  yon  remember  the  name  of  Orrah  in  the 
Spectator?  1  think  it  occurs  in  the  Lapland 
loTe-song.  It  is  your  name,  Orrah  :  do  you  recol- 
lect it  V 

^I  was  called  afler  an  aunt  who  adopted  me.  I 
do  not  remember  ever  t(»  have  heard  that  there  was 
either  love  or  poetry  in  Lapland.  You,  Beninah, 
are  so  well  acquainted  with  all  those  antiquated 
authors,  that  yuu  certainly  can  throw  some  light 
on  the  subject.  It  was  only  yesterday  you  finished 
wading  through  Ricbardson^s  *  Clarissa,*  and  some- 
times 1  catch  you  reading  Bunyan's  city  of  '  Man 
Soul,*  and  the  *•  Pilgrim^a  Progress^  is  also  a  fa- 
Torite.*' 

*'  My  fondness  for  those  books  is  partly  the  ef- 
feet  of  early  prepossession — they  are  amongst  the 
first  1  ever  read  with  pleasure.** 

*^  It  must  be  a  universal  taste,*'  observed  Mr. 
Clermont,  ^*  for  the  *  Pilgrim's  Progress'  had  gone 
through  fifty  editions  before  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, and  I  know  of  one  since,  for  1  have  myself 
sold  many  copies  of  it.** 

'*  fiut,  father,  what  was  the  object  of  your  en- 
quiries respecting  the  name  of  Orrah  ?** 

**  When  I  corrected  Megilvery*s  mistake  in  say- 
ing '  Norah,'  he  said,  in  a  confused  manner,  *■  Oh  ! 
iJkat  is  a  name  in  the  almost  forgotten  Spectator.' 
I  wish  to  know  if  there  was  such  a  name  mentioned 
by  Addison,  or  if  it  proceeded  from  the  unsettled 
slate  of  his  mind.** 

**  I  will  go  to  the  library  and  bring  the  book.** 

**  No,  it  is  of  no  importance — read  something 
in  Carr*s  Travels.  There  is  not  much  in  it ;  but  it 
is  new.  I  am  rather  fatigued,  but  if  you  will  read, 
1  emn  sit  op  until  ten.** 

**  1  think,  father,**  said  Beninah,  when  she  laid 
down  the  book, ''  I  should  like  to  employ  a  teacher 
mod  learn  French,  then  you  would  not  have  the 
Uoable  of  translating  fur  me  so  oflen,  as  almost 
eTery  modern  work  has  more  or  less  French  in  it.** 

**  I  have  DO  objection,  provided  you  never  at- 
tempt to  speak  it,  except  in  cases  of  necessity.** 
What  would  you  call  a  case  of  necessity  V* 
Why,  if  you  meet  a  Frenchman  who  does  not 
•peak  English,  give  him  the  best  French  you  can 
eomniand ; — at  present,  French  is  in  such  general 
use,  that  to  speak  it  with  tolerable  correctness  is 
m  TaloaUe  accomplishment ;  and  if  I  could  have 
aflbrded  to  have  gone  to  France,  when  I  was  a 
younger  man,  it  is  one  my  children  should  have 
eojoyed ;  but  before  I  had  the  means,  I  lost  them 
mil  but  you,  and  with  them,  much  of  my  spirit  and 
energy.    I  have  so  often  heard  men  by  a  misap- 
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plication  of  terms  render  themselves  ridiculous,  I 
do  not  wish  to  hear  any  one,  in  whom  I  take  an 
interest,  speak  a  foreign  laognage,  unless  they  had 
learned  it  perfectly.  I  remember  once  to  have 
heard  a  kind-hearted  Frenchman  say,  when  taking 
leave  of  a  friend,  *  The  Lord  pickle  you,*  con- 
founding the  words  pickle  and  preserve ;  and  anoth- 
er who  fancied  he  recited  very  well,  repeat, 

*  Confirm  the  tidings  as  they  roll, 

And  spread  the  truth  from  stick  to  sticks 

Every  one  not  versed  in  the  tongue  he  speaks,  I 
should  suppose  liable  to  such  blunders;  hut  these 
remarks  do  not  apply  to  reading  French.'* 

Mr.  Clermont  read  a  chapter  in  Job,  and  conclu- 
ded this  eventful  day  with  a  prayer.  The  next 
morning  a  heavy  snow  and  slight  indisposition  pre- 
vented Mr.  Clermont  from  leaving  the  house.  He 
was  pondering  about  sending  to  enquire  after  Me- 
gilvery,  when  Phillip  sent  up  from  the  seryants* 
hall  the  following  note  : 

"  My  Dear  Sir : 

"  I  am  sorry  this  inclement  morning  denies  me 
the  pleasure  of  making  my  acknowledgments  in 
person,  for  tbe  prompt  and  friendly  visit  paid  me 

last  evening,  by  Dr.  W ,  at  your  kind  request; 

he  has  taken  off  several  interdicts,  which  have  for 
some  time  subjected  me  to  various  inconvenient  pri- 
vations :  a  person  in  health  cannot  imagine  what  a 
relief  the  removal  of  those  prohibitions  has  been 
to  me.  I  hope  I  shall  soon  have  it  in  my  power  to 
see  you  again ;  in  the  mean  time,  accept  the  sin- 
cere thanks  of  your  grateful  and  much  obliged 

Meoilvbrt.'* 

'*  Beninah,  my  dear,  my  head  and  fingers  are 
so  much  out  of  repair,  I  must  beg  the  favor  of 
you  to  answer  this  note ;  you  can  imitate  my  hand 
ezaotly,  and  will  use  my  signature.'* 

She  opened  a  writing-desk,  and  wrote  a  note, 
which  her  father  read  to  Mrs.  Dorsay. 

"  My  dear  John : 

"  I  am  very  much  pleased  to  hear  the  interview 
with  Dr.  W afforded  you  so  much  comfort ;  es- 
pecially as  it  answers  my  expectations.  I  am  a 
little  indisposed  ;  you  must  therefore  excuse  brevi- 
ty. The  cold  east  winds  and  dark  morning  have 
had  their  usual  unpleasant  effect  on  the  nervous 
system  of  your  old  friend, 

Clermont.*' 
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"  Will  it  do,  Orrah  ?" 
"  Very  well  for  a  spectre.^ 
**  Pray  do  not  say  spectre  to  me  again.^ 
"  I  should  not  have  said  it  then,  but  I  wanted  to 
see  your  dimple,  for  I  feared  it  had  strayed,  or  was 
stolen.    I  have  not  seen  it  since  half-past  ten  yes- 
terday morning." 

**  Never  mind  her,  my  dear,  it  will  do  very  well 
for  the  travelled  and  accomplished  MegiWery.    I 
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dare  say  he  will  ihink  it  wa8]|^ritten  by  the  hipped 
old  man,  whose  signatore  it  bears.  Until  this  nao- 
ment,  I  did  not  observe  the  beautiful  impression  of 
MegiWery*s  seal  I  described  to  you  yesterday.  It 
recalls  '  sold  lang  syne.*  " 

When  Phillip  received  this  despatch,  be  made 
his  exit  with  a  modest,  graceful  bow.  Mrs.  Dor- 
say  observed,  she  should  know  him  to  be  the  ser- 
vant of  a  well-bred  man. 

'*  If  you  were  to  see  the  man  and  master  to- 
gether, perhaps  you  might  make  a  more  important 
discovery,  or  at  least  you  might  form  an  estimate 
of  his  domestic  character  and  habits." 

*' Where  slave  and  master  are  in  question,  I 
should  think  that  rather  a  fallacious  criterion.'* 

'*  It  is  for  that  reason  a  good  one.  The  hired 
servant  and  his  master  are  a  mutual  cheek  on  each 
other.  A  man  of  tolerable  temper  and  sense  will 
do  nothing  to  provoke  a  valuable  servant  to  leave 
him  ;  while  the  servant  is  anxious  on  his  part  to 
retain  his  place  by  a  faithful  discharge  of  doty. 
But  the  slave  knows  his  destiny  is  fixed,  and  this 
often  renders  him  provokingly  careless  and  regard- 
less of  commands  which  a  hired  servant  would  dis- 
charge with  alacrity.  If  a  lady  or  gentleman  under 
such  circumstances  conciliate  the  affections  and 
respect  of  servants,  1  ask  no  other  evidence  of  an 
amiable  character.'* 

*^  I  should  not,**  said  Orrah,  ^'expect  that  any  very 
kind  feelinps  could  exist  between  slaves  and  their 
masters.  In  roy  mind  they  are  always  connected 
with  Campbeirs  line, 

'Nought  but  the  pUtanca  and  the  scourge.' *' 

"  I  am  sorry  to  find  your  opinions,  on  any  sub- 
ject, based  on  poetic  fictions.  Our  next  door  neigh- 
bor, the  merchant  tailor,  is  very  cruel  to  his  wife 
and  children — often  beats  them  when  he  is  drunk, 
and  is  unkind  to  his  apprentices;  and  for  this  rea- 
son, should  1  be  justified  in  publishing  to  the  world, 
in  prose  or  poetry,  that  all  the  tradesmen  in  the 
city  were  guilty  of  the  same  offence.  I  have  heard 
so  many  details  since  I  left  Jamaica,  which  I  know 
to  be  false,  that  it  has  rendered  me  a  sceptic  on  that 
subject :  moreover,  I  have  travelled  from  here  to 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  have  been  on  many 
farms,  and  can  assure  you,  that  in  most  places,  the 
slaves  live  more  abundantly,  and  work  less,  than 
many  of  the  European  poor.** 

^*  But  this  ought  not  to  be  used  as  an  argument 
in  favor  of  slavery  in  this  fine  and  favored  land.** 

"  At  least  it  leads  to  this  conclusion,  that  in 
every  civilized  community,  there  must  be  two  class- 
es of  people — the  rich  and  the  poor.  The  latter 
are  subject  to  hardships  arid  privations,  which  I 
should  suppose  were  not  to  be  prevented  or  cured 
by  freedom.  However,  this  is  a  question  1  do  not 
mean  to  discuss,  but  the  prejudice  regarding  the 
pittance  and  the  scourge  I  wished  to  remove.  The 
next  summer  I  shall  pay  a  friend  in  the  lower 


part  of  Virginia  a  visit.  I  shall  go  from  there 
to  the  Natural  Bridge,  and  round  by  Harper's 
Ferry;  and  I  wish  to  take  Beninah  and  yourself 
with  me,  and  then  yoo  will  see  a  great  many 
negroes,  and  the  penetration  which  enabled  yoa 
to  make  some  estimate  of  Megilvery*s  character 
from  the  appearance  of  his  servant,  will  aid  yoa 
in  discovering  whether  or  not  those  persons  look 
as  if  they  lived  on  scourging  and  starvation. 
There  are  bad  men  and  consequently  bad  mas- 
ters every  where-^bnt  the  exaggeration  is  far  be- 
yond what  yoo  have  any  idea  of,  and  1  expect  when 
you^retorn,  you  will  have  some  sympathy  to  spare 
for  that  country  where  every  tenth  person  is  a  pau- 
per, end  where  a  poor  man  works  hard  for  nine- 
pence  a  day,  lives  on  potatoes  without  salt,  or 
where  hundreds  have  no  home  but  the  streets,  and 
no  shelter  but  the  canopy  of  heaven.  It  is  not  long 
since  I  read  a  book  of  travels,  which  contained  a 
lamentation  over  the  poor  slave  who  had  to  go 
into  the  woods  to  cut  wood  to  make  a  fire  for  him- 
self and  family.  If  the  gentleman  had  put  on  his 
considering  cap,  he  might  have  remembered  places 
where  a  poor  white  man  would  have  considered  this 
a  privilege.**  Jasper  brought  in  the  morning  paper, 
and  Mr.  (vlermoot  took  it  and  went  into  an  adjoin- 
ing room. 

*'  When  T  mentioned  the  subject  of  slavery,  I 
bad  forgotten  your  father  ever  lived  in  Jamaica.** 

^*  What  you  said  did  not  affect  him  personally.** 

**  I  suppose  he  had  slaves  whilst  he  resided 
there.  What  did  he  do  with  them  when  he  left  the 
island  r* 

'*  He  owned  only  a  few,  they  came  with  him  and 
were  liberated.  After  the  experience  of  one  winter, 
some  of  them  disliked  the  cold  climate  and  returned ; 
there  is  one  family  living  in  the  soborbs^— and  oar 
cook,  Phehe,  and  Collin,  the  coach  man,  occupy  the 
same  station  iti  the  household  they  did  in  Jamaica.** 

**  I  thought  they  were  hired  servants.** 

**  My  father  gives  them  as  much  as  they  ask,  and, 
in  case  of  his  death,  they  will  have  an  annuity 
which  will  amply  support  them.** 

*'  Your  father  judges  of  other  masters  by  him- 
self—that accounts  for  his  being  an  advocate  for 
slavery.*' 

"  If  slavery  be  an  evil,  he  can  see  no  remedy 
for  it  and  thinks  it  best  not  to  interfere  with  it — 
especially  for  those  not  to  do  so,  who,  from  their 
situation,  cannot  take  a  correct  view  of  the  subject 
in  all  its  bearings.  When  1  went  with  my  fitther 
to  Charleston,  I  met  with  no  person  I  commiserated 
more  than  the  mistress  of  a  large  country  estab- 
lishment in  Virginia.  How  would  you  like  to 
superintend  the  manufacturing  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred yards  of  cloth,  and  then  having  it  cut  and 
made  into  garments  for  sixty  or  a  hundred  people  of 
all  ages  r* 

**  Why,  I  thought  the  drivers  attended  to  that!** 

**  Driver  is  a  term  I  never  beard  used  in  Virginia — 
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tbe  unstants  on  farms  itre  ctlled  overseers,  or 
managers;  they  may  leod  their  aid  soroeiimes,  hat 
the  bflsiness  of  clothing  is  the  duty  of  the  mistress, 
and  it  is  one  many  of  them  faithfully  perform.** 

"  And  pray  what  sort  of  ladies  are  those  domestic 
dmdgesr 

"  Some  of  them  are  well  ai^naioted  with  English 
literatore ;  hot  1  do  not  know  that  they  have  ever 
studied  astronomy  or  conio  sections,  any  more  than 
I  did,  but  they  know  how  to  be  very  hospitable, 
kind  and  polite.** 

**  How  did  yon  make  yourself  acquainted  with  so 
PMoy  domestic  affairs  in  so  short  a  time  1** 

^  I  had  no  deep-rooted  prejudice  to  conquer,  and 
viUi  such  a  monitor  as  my  father,  much  may  be 
learned  in  a  year  and  a  half.** 

As  fieninah  finished  speaking,  Mr.  Clerroont 
came  into  the  room  with  the  paper  in  his  hand. 
**  Here  is  news,  Orrah,  which  will  delight  yoo ; 
*  arrived  Saturday,  in  New- York,  Mr.  Clayton  and 
family,  from  the  South  of  France.  We  are  happy 
to  learn  the  health  of  Mrs.  Clayton  is  perfectly 
restored.*  ** 

**  There  certainly  is  a  letter  fur  me  at  home,*' 
said  Orrah,  ^^  1  must  go.** 

*'  The  weather  is  too  bad  for  you  to  brave  it,  I 
will  send  Jasper  for  it.**  He  soon  returned  with 
the  eipecied  letter ;  it  contained  a  pressing  invita- 
tioa  from  Mrs.  Clayton  to  her  two  former  school- 
mates to  visit  her,  as  three  yesrs  absence,  in  a  dis- 
tant land,  rendered  her  anxious  to  see  them.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Claytoii  joined  in  wishing  Mr.  Clermont 
would  be  of  the  party.  Mr.  Clermont  said,  he 
was  sorry  neither  Beninah  nor  himself  could  accept 
the  invitation,  as  he  expected  Megilvery  would  be 
his  guest  for  a  few  days,  and  he  wished  his  daugh- 
ter to  aid  him  in  discharging  the  duties  of  friend- 
ship to  the  son  of  an  old  and  valued  friend. 

Beninah  felt  a  alight  disappointment — ^bot  it  was 
transient,  and  soon  dissipated,  when  her  father  ob- 
served, ^  he  hoped  to  accept  the  invitation  in  a  few 
weeks.*'  The  afternoon  turned  out  so  fine,  that 
Mrs.  Dorsay  went  home  to  make  some  necessary 
arrangements,  and  she  set  out  the  day  after  for 
New- York.  That  evening,  after  tea,  Mr.  Cler- 
moot  remarked,  that  he  feared  Orrah  was  disap- 
pointed at  his  declining  this  invitation,  **and  perhaps 
you,  my  dear,  may  think  it  singular,  that  I  am  dis- 
piispd  to  make  such  a  aacrifice.** 

**0h  no,**  said  Beninah,  "  it  is  neither  a  subject 
of  surprise  nor  regret  to  me ;  and  no  duobt,  on  the 
spproach  of  spring,  the  trip  will  afiTord  our  friends, 
as  well  as  ourselves,  more  pleasure.** 

**  I  lament  that  I  have  not  before  confided  to  you 
the  nature  and  extent  of  my  obligations  to  poor 
Megi!very*s  fsther ;  but  they  are  connected  with 
eireuroatances  of  such  deep  and  overpowering  emo- 
tion, that  I  always  shrank  from  verbal  communica- 
tion on  the  aabject.  Sometime  afler  your  mother*s 
death,  I  wrote  a  few  pagea  xelative  to  my  early 


days — here  is  the  key,  look  in  my  desk,  yon  will 
find  a  paper  in  a  small  gilt  Bible,  with  your  roother*s 
name,  Emily  Anderson,  bring  it  and  read  it  to  me.*' 
Beninah  found  the  paper  and  read  to  her  father  the 
eontenu  with  considerable  self-command. 

**  Although  Megilvery  was  seversi  years  older 
than  myself,  we  were  classmates,  entered  college  to* 
gether,  and  completed  our  studies  at  the  same  time. 
A  small  patrimonial  estate  enabled  him  to  marry 
the  woman  of  his  choice  and  settle  in  life.  The 
loss  of  all  I  had,  compelled  me  to  defer  the  fulfil- 
ment of  my  matrimonial  engagements.  I  made 
various  efiforts  to  obtain  a  situation  that  would  aflford 
a  prospect  of  independence,  to  wealth  I  did  not 
aspire: — all  my  exertions  were  unavailing.  At  laat 
I  decided  on  relinquishing,  for  a  time,  my  love,  my 
country,  and  my  friends,  to  try  my  fortunes  in  the 
East.  With  this  view  I  engaged  a  passage  on 
board  a  ship,  bound  for  Calcutta.  Emily  Ander- 
son was  employed  as  the  assistant  in  a  small  school, 
ten  miles  distant  from  Dublin ;  I  informed  her  of 
my  intention,  but,  as  saying  farewell  to  her  was  the 
most  painful  duty  which  awaited  me,  I  postponed 
a  visit  to  her  till  the  ship  was  almost  ready  to  sail— 
but  what  was  the  anticipation  compared  with  the 
reality.  Any  fears  with  regard  to  the  long  voyage, 
or  my  absence,  would  have  consoled  me.  But 
there  was  s  dead  calm,  and  deep  and  silent  sorrow 
in  the  manners  and  appearance  of  Emily,  which 
was  a  dagger  in  my  heart.     A  Her  spending  a  few 

sad  days  at  A ,  I  took  leave,  as  if  for  a  short 

time,  intending  to  write  the  farewell  T  could  not 
speak.  I  walked  back  to  Dublin,  in  a  state  of  ex- 
treme dejection,  and  loitered  so  much  on  the  way, 
it  was  nearly  evening  before  I  reached  the  city ; 
by  this  time  I  became  so  exhausted,  that  I  found  it 
necessary  to  stop  at  the  first  house  of  entertain- 
ment which  presented  itself,  and  call  for  some  re- 
freshment ;  after  drinking  a  cup  of  cufl^ee,  T  took 
up  a  paper,  and,  on  the  last  page,  found  the  follow- 
ing announcement : 

*  Died,  the  first  of  last  month,  at  Tuscnium,  his 
place  of  residence,  on  the  island  of  Jamaica, 
Theodorick  Pembrook.  He  was  a  sincere  friend, 
and  a  man  without  guile  ;  may  his  numerous  friends 
and  acqnaintanoes  spesk  his  eloginm  by  ao  imita- 
tion of  bis  virtues.  We  understand  he  died  intea- 
tate — consequently  his  immense  wealth  will  de« 
seend  to  his  heir  st  law,  Camden  Megilvery,  of 
this  city,  the  only  child  of  his  sister,  the  late  Mrs. 
Megilvery.  We  hope  this  may  he  true,  we  know 
of  no  man  here  or  elsewhere,  who  will  make  a 
more  judicious  or  liberal  use  of  wealth,  than  our 
highly  valued  fellow  citizen.* 

^  There  was  no  reason  to  question  the  first  part  of 
this  intelligence ;  but  I  doubted  the  latter.  I  had 
often  heard  that  Mr.  Pembrook  lived  with  the 
strictest  economy,  and  was  supposed  to  be  hoard- 
ing his  treasures  for  some  public  charity  in  his  na- 
tive land.    I  reached  my  solitary  garret  and  was 
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going  to  throw  myself  on  an  homble  oot,  hoping  to 
find  in  sleep  a  temporary  suspension  of  misery, 
when  I  observed  a  letter  on  the  table,  sealed  with 
black,  the  superscription  in  Megilvery's  well-known 
hand.  Why  write  to  me  of  his  ancle's  death  1  I 
could  not  conjecture ;  or  why  write  at  all,  when 
only  a  few  squares  divided  us?  With  trembling 
impatience  I  broke  the  seal,  and  ran  over  the  con- 
tents. 

*  2)y  dear  Clermont : 

It  would  be  very  difficult  fur  me  to  make  you 
sensible  of  the  deep  feeling  of  melancholy  with 
which  I  have  witnessed  your  preparations  for  vis- 
iting a  country,  where  so  many  of  our  poor  sons  of 
the  North  have  found  an  early  grave.  I  was  silent 
because  I  wanted  the  power  to  mitigate  or  avert  the 
evil,  and  but  for  an  unexpected  event,  you  might 
have  gone  to  India,  without  knowing  how  large  a 
share  you  have  always  possessed  of  my  friendship 
and  sympathy.  The  paper  of  this  morning  will 
inform  you  of  the  death  of  my  uncle,  and  its 
consequence,  as  it  regards  myself;  notwithstanding 
bis  advanced  age,  he  gave  so  much  of  his  personal 
attention  to  business,  that  his  death  has  created  a 
vacuum  which  must  be  filled.  The  health  of  Mrs. 
Anselmo  is  sn  delicate,  as  to  forbid  our  removal  to 
Jamaica,  which  would  be  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  myself  and  wife.  I  am  anxious  to  ob- 
tain the  services  of  some  gentleman  to  assist  in 
condncting  a  business  thus  left  without  a  principal. 
As  1  know  of  no  one  more  eminently  qualified 
for  such  a  trust,  I  hope  you  will  have  no  objection 
to  going.  Some  years  ago  I  spent  a  considerable 
time  with  my  uncle;  and  I  know  to  fill  his  place 
will  be  no  sinecure;  therefore,  make  your  own  terms. 
1  have  directed  Hillyard,  the  Banker,  to  honor  any 
bills  you  may  draw ;  have  no  scruples  on  this  sub- 
ject. If  you  will  go  to  Jamaica,  I  shall  be  your 
debtor  beyond  remuneration.  I  am  going  to  Bel- 
fast, where  I  shall  be  detained  some  days;  write  and 
let  me  know  how  you  are,  and  what  are  your  plans 
fur  the  future. 

Yours,  truly, 

Camden  MBaiLVKRr.* 

**  Emily,  my  dear  Emily !  my  drooping  Hlly !  she 
will  be  rescued  from  unprotected  loneliness,  blight- 
ing toil  and  hopeless  poverty.  I  had  mourned  my 
blasted  hopes,  met  with  disappointment  after  dis- 
appointment without  a  tear ;  bnt  over  Megilvery's 
letter,  and  the  dawn  of  brighter  prospects,  I  wept 
like  an  infant.  How  long  this  state  of  feeling 
would  have  continued  is  uncertain,  had  it  not  oc- 
curred to  me  that  the  mail  closed  early  that  morn- 
ing, and  the  letter  required  a  prompt  reply.  By 
ft  strong  effort,  I  attained  sufficient  composore  to 
write  one. 

*  My  Dear  Friend: 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  find  words  to  express 


my  thankfulness  fur  your  kind  ofifer,  which  I  accept 
without  hesitation,  and  though  the  ofifer  is  noble  and 
generous,  I  am  not  more  confident  than  I  have 
ever  been,  that  it  waa  the  power  and  not  the  wiilf 
that  waa  wanting  to  procure  my  happiness.  As 
the  money  which  would  have  been  apprc^priated  ta 
the  Calcutta  voyage  will  be  more  than  sufficient  to 
take  us  to  Jamaica,  I  shall  not  find  it  necessary  to 
call  on  Hillyard,  although  I  am  not  tlie  less  obliged 
for  this  kind  and  considerate  ofier.  I  shall  be  ready 
to  sail  on  a  few  days'  notice — excuse  brevity — my 
mind  is  like  the  troubled  ocean :  though  the  storm 
is  passed,  the  waves  still  roll.  It  will  take  some 
time  to  tranquillize  the  long  agitated  heart  of  yours 
sinoerety, 

Edward  Clermoht.* 

**  I  wrote  to  Emily  and  enclosed  Megilvery's  let- 
ter. I  then  went  to  a  distant  part  of  the  city,  aod 
engaged  a  lad  to  take  it  to  A early  in  the  room- 
ing, I  came  back  by  the  post-office  and  led  Meg- 
ilvery's  letter-*by  this  time  it  was  twelve  o'clock. 
From  excessive  weariness  and  fatigue,  I  slept  the 
rest  of  the  night,  in  spite  of  the  excited  state  of  nny 
mind.  The  three  following  days  I  was  actively 
employed— on  the  fourth  I  went  to  A . 

*^  Neither  the  looks  nor  manners  of  Emily  spoke  of 
past  suffering.  The  cheerful  smile  with  which  ahe 
met  me  dispersed,  as  by  magic,  the  gloom  which, 
till  then,  I  had  in  vain  attempted  to  banish.  I  had 
so  long  been  sorrowful,  I  hardly  knew  how  to  be 
glad.  Next  week  we  plighted  our  vows  at  the 
altar.  In  a  few  days  wo  went  to  Dublin,  where 
Megilvery  and  his  lady  received  us  with  the  moat 
affectionate  hospitality.  Although  educated  in 
Dublin,  she  was  a  Spaniard  by  birth  and  parentage. 
She  was  a  lovely  woman ;  but  not  a  beauty  af\er  the 
Irish  pattern.  The  business  between  Megilvery 
and  myself  was  soon  settled  : — one  article  of  agree- 
ment was,  that  we  should  live  at  Tuscutom  and 
keep  op  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Pembrook.  Meg- 
ilvery intended  coming  to  Jamaica  as  soon  as  Mrs. 
Anselmo's  health  would  admit;  but  as  this  was  very 
uncertain,  we  deemed  our  arrangements  sufficient 
for  the  present.  In  ten  days  aAer  we  reached  Dub- 
lin the  vessel  sailed.  It  was  the  singular  lot  of 
Emily  and  myself  to  have  no  parents,  brothers  or 
sisters  to  leave ;  yet  we  could  not  bid  adieu  to  the 
land  of  our  fathers  without  a  natural  sigh  of  re- 
gret. When  the  ship  lefi  the  port  it  was  the  depth 
of  winter;  the  trees  were  leafless,  and  the  earth 
buried  in  snow.  On  the  39th  day  of  our  voyage  we 
anchored  at  Jamaica.  Here  was  a  lovely  land  in- 
deed-^at  least  by  contrast, — all  verdure,  fruits  and 
flowers.  We  went  the  same  evening  to  Tusca*- 
lum.  Mr.  Hume,  the  steward,  was  a  well  informed 
old  Englishman.  He  had  introduced  at  this  large 
establishment  neatness,  order,  aod  regularity.  As 
he  had  been  well  acquainted  with  Megilvery  whea 
he  had  vlaiied  Jamaica  some  years  since,  he  seemed 
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moch  gratified  by  my  introdoctory  letler  from  liim. 
Next  roorDin^,  be  conducted  us  over  ibe  betutiful 
frooods.    The  boose  was  spacioos and  convenient. 
The  library  occopied  a  very  large  apartment  in  one 
wing  of  it.    There  was  an  extensive  assortment  of 
well-selected  books,  both  ancient  and  roodern,^^the 
walla  were  bong  wiih  maps  and  charts.    On  ft  table, 
near  a  window  shaded  by  a  fine  orange  tree,  stood 
a  beautiful  pair  of  globes,  a  small  telescope  and  sev. 
eral  microscopes,  of  different  powers.     On  another 
taUe,  there  was  a  namber  of  interesting  prints — all 
Hogarth^s,  boand  in  a  large  volume ;  others,  con* 
ttiaing  a  series  of  pictures  from  Gil  Bias,  Don 
Quixote,  and  the  Devil  on  Two  Sticks.     A  large 
press,  filled  with  files  of  newspapers  for  more  than 
Jialf  a  centnry  back.    One  file  particularly  attracted 
my  attention,    it  was  covered  with  a  cloth,  and 
endoraed,  presented  to  me  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Lee, 
of  Virgioia.    This  paper,  edited  by  Pordy  and 
Dixon,  of  Williamsburg,  was,  I  believe,  one  of  the 
first  ever   printed  in   Virginia.     Mr.   Pembrook 
visited  the  United  States  in  1783  with  a  view  to 
some  mercantile  speculation,*— he  made  his  fortune 
by  bold  adventures.     With  so  many  refined  and 
intellectoal  pleasures  at  hand,  we  considered  our- 
selves among  the  most  fortunate  people  in  the 
world— our  frratitode  was  boundless*     Megilvery 
said  my  plaee  would  be  no  sinecure ;  and  I  should 
have  found  it  very  toilsome,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
efficient  aid  afforded  me  by  Emily.     Her  father,  a 
clergyman,  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England, 
was  under  the  necessity  of  teaching  a  small  school ; 
at  the  same  time  he  gave  bis  daughter  a  good  Eng- 
lish edaeation — she  also  read  French.     She  was  a 
well-trained  a«d  aoeomplisbed  clerk.    Before  this 
period  I  had  never  seriously  considered  the  impor- 
tance of  female  education.    And  now  1  will  give 
yon  Mr.  Anderson^s  plan,  as  detailed  to  me :  At 
six  years  Emily  was  taught  to  read  by  her  mother — 
betweea  this  and  the  age  of  ten  she  learned  to 
write : — after  she  read  with  tolerable  fluency,  she 
read  every  day  a  few  pages  of  history,  voyages,  or 
travels,  as  a  duty  not  to  be  dispensed  with,  and  then 
any  story-book  or  fairy  tale  she  might  like.    Mr. 
AndersoD  used  to  say,  if  I  tease  my  little  girl  with 
grammar  and  what  she  cannot  understand,  it  may 
make  her  dislike  her  book ;  and  without  a  fondness 
for  reading,  do  education  can  be  perfected ; — I  would 
as  soon  expect  com  to  come  up  without  being 
planted,  or  to  build  a  brick  house  without  lime  or 
mortar,  as  to  educate  a  person  who  has  no  love  of 
books.     Mr.  Anderson  could  not  afford  a  musical 
teacher  for  his  daughter,  but  her  voice  was  so  sweet 
and  her  ear  so  nice,  that  he  could  not  resist  the 
lemptatioB  of  purchasing  for  her  a  Spanish  guitar. 
She  learned  to  play  very  agreeably,  and  to  it  war- 
bled her  *  wood  notes  wild.*  ** 


[To  be  corUinued.1 


A  VOICE  FROM  THE  RUINS. 

Hark !  from  the  ruins  grey, 

Where  the  sleeping  shadows  fall, 
And  the  chequered  moonbeams  softly  play 

0*er  broken  arch  and  wall, — 
On  the  night-wind*8  dreary  moan, 

As  it  sadly  murmurs  by. 
Oh  !  heard  ye  not  a  wailing  tone, 

Like  a  spirit's  low  reply  ? 

It  was  but  the  rustling  sound 

By  the  ivy  branches  made. 
Or  the  murmuring  tone  that  breathes  around 

In  the  solemn  beaohen  shade  ; 
'Twas  the  streamlet's  rippling  flow, 

Twas  the  moaning  of  the  breeze  ;-^ 
But  no — 'twas  a  murmur  sad  and  low, 

And  sterner  far  than  these ! 

•'  Woe  for  the  pride  of  man,'' — 

Thus  the  whisper  seemed  to  say,— 
**  Who  wasteth  thus  life's  little  span 

On  things  that  pass  away ; 
And  woe  for  the  princely  balls, 

His  bosom's  proudest  trust. 
Like  the  hand  which  reared  their  marble  walls 

Now  crumbling  to  the  dust ! 

"  Where  hath  the  brightness  fled, 

A  nd  the  lyre's  thrilling  tone  1 
Where  now  the  light  of  the  stars  is  shed , 

And  the  hollow  breezes  moan. 
Where  is  the  gilded  dome. 

And  the  richly  fretted  wall ; 
The  jewelled  vase,  and  the  rich  perfume, 

And  the  princely  splendor,  all  ? 

**  I  have  seen  the  young  and  gay 

In  their  joyous  beauty  meet ; 
And  these  walls  have  rung  to  the  thrilling  lay. 

And  the  sound  of  flying  feet ; — 
I  saw  them  yet  again 

With  a  darkly  shadowed  brow. 
Which  told. too  well  of  the  grief  and  pain 

That  the  human  heart  must  know. 

"  I  have  seen  a  fair  young  maid 

At  the  marriage-altar  bowed  ; — 
A  little  while,  and  I  saw  her  laid 

la  a  coffin  and  a  shroud  ! 
And  childhood's  merry  chimes 

Have  thrilled  upon  the  air. 
But  I  heard  that  yoice  in  af\er  times 

In  the  wailings  of  despair. 

"  I  saw  a  valiant  knight 
For  the  battle-field  depart, 
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With  his  sword  and  helmet  glancing  bright 
And  a  dauntless  hand  and  heart  :— 

Then  there  caroe  a  funeral  train 
With  sable  pall  and  plume, 
And  the  warrior *s  liFetess  form  was  ]An 
In  the  lonely  chancel-tomb. 

"  The  revel  hath  been  high 

In  these  princely  halls  and  bowers, 
liut  the  gloom  of  many  a  tear  and  sigh 

Hath  dimmed  the  aAer-hours; 
But  the  sunshine  and  the  gloom, 

And  the  smiling  and  the  tears. 
Have  passed  away  to  the  voiceless  tomb 

Of  long  departed  years  !** 

Oh !  sad  is  the  mournful  tale, 

Yet  holy  in  its  truth ; 
And  the  spirit  well  may  pause  awhile 

And  ponder  o'er  its  worth  ; 
For  thus  doth  the  pride  of  earth 

And  its  beauty  pass  away, 
And  all  the  light  of  its  joy  and  mirth 

Sink  slowly  to  decay ! 


Susan. 


Richmond. 


THE  FIRST,  AND  THE  LAST  DECISIVE  BATTLE 


OF 


NAPOLEON  BUONAPARTE. 

When  the  soldier  eiiiien 
Sway*d  noi  o'er  hit  fellow -men — 
Save  in  deeds  that  led  ihem  on 
Where  glory  smiled  on  freedom's  son — 
Who  of  hII  the  despots  banded, 

With  that  youthful  chief  competed  ? 

Who  could  boast  o'er  France  defeated, 
Till  lone  tyranny  commanded  f 
'Till,  goaded  by  ambition's  sting, 
The  hero  sunk  into  the  kingT 
Then  he  fell ;— soperiah  all, 
Who  would  men  by  man  enthral ! 


Byron. 


I. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  ARCOLA. 

Young  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  having  been  made 
a  General,  by  the  support  of  Barras,  the  year  pre- 
vious, was  appointed,  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
1796,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  revolutionary 
army  in  Italy.  Bom  the  15th  of  August,  1769,  he 
was  at  that  time  not  yet  27  years  of  age,  and  al- 
though a  young  man  of  great  military  talents, 
energy  and  bravery,  he  was  extremely  modest,  aod 


even  bashful  in  his  external  appearance.  He 
seemed  to  have  no  other  passion  but  the  ardent  de- 
sire of  distinguishing  himself  in  the  service  of  hii 
country,  for  which  he  called  forth  his  whole  gemos 
and  feared  no  trouble  or  danger. 

Having  arrived  in  Italy,  he  fonnd  on  its  frontiers 
an  army  of  about  40,000  men,  destitote  of  every 
necessary,  only  well  supplied  with  courage  aod 
enthusiasm,  true  sons  of  the  revolution.  He  broke 
up  the  cantonments  and  entered  Italy  between  the 
Alps  and  Apennines,  where  he  met  with  an  Aoa- 
trian  army  of  about  36,000  men,  under  the  eom- 
mand  of  General  Beanlieo,  an  invalid  of  nearly  80 
years  of  age.  A  contingent  of  Piedmont,  of  about 
20,000  men,  commanded  by  General  Colli,  defended 
the  Col  de  Tenda,  and  the  Duke  of  Aosta  com- 
manded 15,000  men  on  the  frontiers  of  Sfivoy. 

Buonaparte  attacked  the  hostile  armies,  com- 
manded by  feeble  Generals,  singly,  with  astonisb- 
ing  rapidity,  genius  and  energy ;  he  foaght  and  de- 
feated them  at  Montenotte,  Millesimo,  Monteleaioo. 
Lodi,  Castiglione,  Roveredo;  and  dispersed  aod 
annihilated  the  whole  army  in  a  few  (16)  days. 
Like  Julius  Caesar,  he  could  exclaim :  ^  Fent,  tnii^ 
vici  V  Thus  the  inability  of  an  old  General  favored 
the  young  eagle  and  gave  him  that  trost  and  confi- 
dence so  necessary  for  great  actions :  But  another 
old  General  pot  a  stop  to  his  bold  flight.  Beanliee 
and  Blocher  are  memorable  names  in  the  history 
of  Bnonaparte. 

Austria  replaced  the  lost  army  in  great  haste. 
In  the  month  of  October,  1796,  a  new  army,  of 
about  46,000  men,  under  the  chief  command  of 
General  Alvinxi,  entered  Italy  in  two  columns.  The 
first,  of  32,000  men,  commanded  by  General  Ba- 
vidowich,  advanced  from  Tyrol  along  the  river 
Thees  (Adige)  and  aAer  several  snccessfiil  com* 
bats,  arrived,  in  the  middle  of  November,  between 
Compara  and  Caste!  Nuovo,  and  remained  there 
inactively,  having  no  other  enemy  in  front  bat  the 
weakened  division  of  Vaubois. 

The  second  column — 24,000  men  under  General 
Qoasdonowich — with  the  General-in-Chief,  came 
from  Friuli,  and  advancing  over  Cardenove,  Cim- 
pana,  Bassano,  Vicenza  and  Villa  Nuova,  arrived 
the  11th  of  November  near  Verona,  where  they 
met  with  the  French  divisions  of  Augeraa  and 
Massena.  The  latter  attacked  the  Austrians  the 
12th  of  November,  near  Caldiero,  but  were  de- 
feated and  driven  back  wiih  considerable  loss. 
Nothing  indeed  seemed  lost  foi  Austria  bat  the  first 
army,  and  Alvinzi  was  about  to  prepare  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Thees,  in  order  to  relieve  Mantoa, 
blockaded  by  the  French,  when  all  at  once  yonng 
General  Buonaparte  appeared  with  a  part  of  the 
blockading  army  of  Mantua  and  frustrated  his  in* 
tention. 

The  French  army,  about  40,000  men,  consisted 
at  that  time  of  four  divisions,  nnder  Vaubois,  Mas- 
sena, Augeraa  and  Serrurier.    The  latter  block- 
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aded  Mantua.  The  dif  isions  of  Augerao  aod  Mas- 
ieoft,  and  the  troopa  with  which  General  Buona- 
parte came  from  Mantua,  were  not  much  superior  in 
Domber  to  ihe  Aoetrian  army,  but  more  eiperienced 
ID  warfare.  Buonaparte,  not  thinking  his  army 
strong  enough  to  defeat  both  divisions  of  the  Aus- 
triaas  at  once,  ga^e  up  Vaubois  for  some  time,  and 
with  the  other  oombined  forces  turned  against  Al- 
fiosi. 

The  combat  of  the  12ih  of  November  having 
safficiently  shown  the  difficulty  of  conquering  the 
esefliy  by  an  attack  in  front,  the  French  General- 
io-Chief  ingeniously  concluded  to  march  in  ihe  rear 
of  the  Aoatrians  to  Villa  Nnova,  in  order  to  seize 
there  apoo  their  artillery  and  magazines,  and  to 
foree  them  into  a  battle,  which,  if  successful  for 
biffl,  woold  have  pressed  Alviozi  towards  ihe  Thees^ 
and  being  out  off  from  his  other  column,  ooropelled 
him  to  a  capitulation. 

For  this  purpose  the  French  General-in-Chief  left 
the  encampment  near  Mantua ;  he  marched  on  the 
14th  of  November  along  the  right  shore  of  the 
Thees  to  R4inco,  15  miles  from  Verona,  and  passed 
thai  river  during  the  night  of  the  15th  by  means  of 
several  pontoons.  The  left  shore  of  that  river 
offers  there  do  favorable  place  for  deploying  troops. 
The  right  shore  of  the  Alpon,  (a  little  river  running 
in  a  rectangle  from  Villa  Nnova,  about  8  miles 
from  Ronco  to  the  Thees,)  borders  a  large  swamp, 
tbroogh  which  only  a  causeway  leads  in  a  north- 
western cooise  to  Porcil,  two  miles  and  a  half  dis- 
tant, and  in  a  northern  direction  to  Arcole,  about  4 
miles  distant*  and  from  there  to  St.  Bonifacio. 
Near  the  two  last  places,  upon  the  lefi  shore  of  the 
river,  it  is  crossed  by  bridges. 

Alvinsi,  having  discovered  the  stratagem  of 
Baonapane,  detached  some  regiments  of  infantry 
to  Areola  and  Porcil,  which,  during  the  15th  of 
November,  were  reinforced  in  such  a  manner,  that 
there  were  near  Arcole  14  battalions  of  infantry 
and  two  escadronsof  cavalry,  commanded  by  Gen- 
eral Mitrowski ;  near  Porcil  6  battalions  and  two 
eseadrooa,  nnder  General  Pro  vera.  General  Mas- 
sena,  having  advanced  the  15th  of  November  to- 
wards Porcil,  met  the  enemy  at  Bionde,  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  Ronco,  and  after  a  brisk  combat,  was 
defeated  and  had  to  retreat.  The  Austrian  out- 
posts stood  the  evening  near  Zerpa,  only  a  mile 
from  RoDco. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  November,  at 
day  break,  the  Austrian  General  Provera  attacked 
the  enemy  near  Zerpa,  but  was  driven  back  to  Cal- 
diero  aod  pursued  by  Massena,  who,  not  finding  a 
road  on  the  right  hand  to  the  Alpon.  returned  to- 
wards evening  to  Ronco.  On  the  other  side  Mitrow- 
ski attacked  the  French  at  the  same  time  upon  the 
causeway  leading  from  Arctde  through  the  swamp, 
but  he  was  also  driven  back  to  Arcole  afler  a  mur- 
deroas  eonteel.  Augereau  made  then  an  attempt 
to  pass  the  Alpon,  abost  two  miles  below  Arcole, 


not  being  able  to  construct  a  bridge  because  of  the 
swamp  immediately  on  the  shore  of  the  river,  but 
this  was  likewise  in  vain. 

Buonaparte,  tired  of  the  delay,  marched  himself 
the  division  of  Auserau  towards  Arcole,  intending 
to  force  a  passage  to  the  right  shore  of  the  Alpon, 
in  order  ip  advance  to  Villa  Nuova,  but  he  was  not 
more  successful.  All  the  often  repeated  attempts 
to  take  the  little  woodpn  bridge  of  Arcole  were 
that  day  frustrated.  In  vain  first  the  valiant  Au- 
gereau, and  after  him  Buonaparte  himself,  seized  a 
flag  and  headed  the  assailing  column:  a  murderous 
fire  in  front  and  in  flank  dashed  the  assailants  to 
the  ground,  and  afler  a  considerable  loss,  the  French 
had  to  retreat  in  the  evening  to  Ronco.  General 
Goieox  had  meanwhile  passed  the  Thees  with 
9,000  men  near  Albaredo,  two  miles  below  Ronco, 
on  the  other  side  of  ihe  mouth  of  the  Alpon,  and 
taken  Arcole,  but  the  retreated  division  received 
the  news  of  this  advantage  too  late  to  profit  by  it, 
and  Guieux,  not  being  supported,  had  to  leave  Ar- 
cole again,  aAer  the  arrival  of  an  Anstrian  rein* 
forcement. 

Daring  the  night  of  the  17th  of  November  Buo- 
naparte succeeded  in  constructing  a  bridge  of  fas- 
cines, about  three  miles  below  Arcole.  and  a  part 
of  the  division  of  Augereau  passed  the  Alpon  and 
deployed  upon  the  left  shore.  At  day  break,  the 
battle  re-commenced  at  all  points ;  a  French  corps, 
advancing  upon  the  causeway  towards  Arcole,  was 
again  driven  back,  and  pursued  by  the  Ausiriana, 
fled  in  disorder  towards  Ronco.  Boonaparie,  hav- 
ing perceived  it,  placed  a  demi-brigade  of  the  di- 
vision of  Massena  in  an  ambush,  in  a  copee  to  the 
right  of  the  causeway,  which  assailed  the  pursuing 
enemy  so  vigoroasly  in  the  flank,  that  they  were 
forced  to  retreat  to  Arcole  with  a  great  loss. 

The  French  troops,  upon  the  left  hank  of  ihe 
Alpon,  near  Arcole,  were  vigorously  resisted,  until 
about  95  guides,  with  several  trumpeters,  sent  there 
by  a  stratagem,  appeared  in  the  rear  of  the  Austrians ; 
this  shook  their  firmness  in  such  a  manner,  that,  at 
a  repeated  attack,  the  village  of  Arcole  was  taken4 
Alvinzi  rallied  his  troops  again  at  St.  Bonifacio, 
and  woold  have  settled  there  and  resisted  the  enemy 
but  for  a  French  detachment  of  about  900  men, 
with  four  pieces  of  artillery,  which,  being  sent  from 
Legnaoo,  appeared  again  in  his  rear  and  increased 
the  fear  of  the  Austrians  of  being  cot  off,  where- 
fore they  retired  without  farther  resistance  to  Villa 
Nuova. 

The  battle  was  won  for  the  youthful  French 
General,  not  so  much  by  the  superiority  of  his  army, 
as  by  his  genius.  The  French  concealed  their  Uma, 
but  it  must  have  been  very  heavy,  ftir  near  the 
bridge  of  Arcole  alone  several  of  their  Generals  were 
wounded;  they  estimated  the  loss  of  the  Austrian 
army  at  4,000  dead  and  wounded,  and  pretended  to 
have  taken  6,000  prisoners  and  18  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, which  is  eiaggeraied,  as  was  always  the  case 
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with  Baonaparte^s  reports  concerning  the  Idss  ofl  liberty  and  equality  and  the  welfare  of  their  coan- 


his  enemies.  It  is  certain  the  French  had  more 
dead  and  wonnded  than  the  Austrians.  However 
the  victory  was  decisive ;  the  French  occupied,  in 
conseqaence  of  it,  the  cities  Brescia,  S&lo,  Pes- 
chiera,  Caste!  Naovo,  Duolce,  Corona  and  the 
banks  of  the  Thees,  (Adige,)  from  Verona  to  Porto 
Legnano.  Not  long  afterwards  Mantua  capitulated ; 
then  the  armistice  of  Leoben  was  concluded,  and 
was  followed  soon  by  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio, 
in  conseqaence  of  which  Austria  lost  nearly  all  her 
possessions  in  Italy. 

This  first  canopaign  of  Buonaparte  in  Italy  shows 
not  only  his  genius,  energy  and  ability  as  a  war- 
rior and  General,  but  it  evinces  that  a  principal  ob- 
ject of  his  tactics  was  to  have  always  the  majority 
upon  the  battle-field,  and  to  make  every  eflTort  of 
bis  genius  and  skill  ic  order  to  accomplish  that  pur- 
pose. We  find  this  remark  confirmed  in  nearly 
all  the  principal  battles  won  by  Buonaparte ; — at 
Austerlitz,  Jena,  Auerstcedt,  Friedland,  Borodino, 
Moskow,  Dresden,  Lutzen,  etc.  Whenever  Buo- 
naparte saw  the  majority  in  number  was  on  the  side 
of  the  enemy  he  delayed  the  battle ;  he  knew  how 
to  separate  the  army  of  the  enemy  by  quick  and 
skilful  manoeuvres  and  evolutions,  and  attacked  and 
defeated  the  separated  divisions  one  after  the  other. 
The  awkwardness  of  the  opposing  Generals  facili- 
tated those  evolutions  in  a  great  measure.  In  fact, 
in  all  his  campaigns,  until  the  year  1613,  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  was  never  opposed  by  a  skilful  General 
experienced  in  modern  tactics.  The  most  skilful 
of  them  was  the  Arcfa-duke  Charles  of  Austria, 
the  first  general  to  defeat  the  French  emperor  in  a 
great  battle  at  Aspern  and  Esslingen  in  Bavaria, 
in  1809,  but  who  immediately  afterwards  committed 
the  great  fault  of  allowing  him  to  escape  from  the 
island  of  Lobau,  in  the  Danube,  where  he  had  to  re- 
treat ;  but  he  was  by  no  means  equal  in  talents,  skill 
and  practice  to  Buonaparte,  and  his  army,  con- 
sisting almost  entirely  of  young  troops,  was  far  in- 
ferior to  the  French,  with  respect  to  discipline  and 
experience. 

Without  detracting  from  Buonaparte^s  merits  and 
high  military  talents,  every  body  versed  in  the  his- 
tory of  his  time  and  campaigns  must  acknowledge, 
that  for  his  success  he  was  just  as  much  indebted 
to  good  luck  and  favorable  circumstances,  as  to  his 
genius  and  skill.  His  apprenticeship  in  warfare 
fell  just  in  a  time  when  ingenious  French  Generals, 
as  a  Dumouriez,  Pichegru,  Hoche,  Moreau,  eio., 
had  introduced  an  entirely  new  system  of  warfare, 
and  he  was  the  pupil  of  them.  Having  been  made 
General  at  a  young  and  vigorous  age,  when  mind 
and  body  are  upon  the  summit  of  perfection,  not  as 
much  by  his  own  merits  as  by  extremely  fortunate 
circumstances,  he  found  an  army  commanded  by 
skilful  Generals,  and  not  only  accustomed  to  war- 
fare and  practised  in  modern  tactics,  but  animated 


try ;  an  army  who,  at  the  sound  of 

"  Aliens  eofant  de  li^  patrie, 
Le  jour  de  gloire  est  arriv6 
Contrc  nou8»  de  la  tyrannic 
L'  Standard  sanglant  est  lev6  !** 


ran  agamst  a 


forgot  even  the  name  of  fear,  and 
hail-storm  of  balls  and  bullets  however  thick  they 
might  fall ;  who  had  conquered  the  horrors  of  death, 
the  destroying  angel  having  appeared  to  them  in  a 
thousand  shapes; — in  the  revolutionary  weddings  of 
Nantes,  (where  two  and  two,  generally  a  man  and  a 
woman,  were  tied  together  and  drowned  in  tbe 
Loire;)  the  '*  fusillades,'"  (shooting  with  grape-shot,) 
of  Lyons ;  the  butchering  at  Aix,  Tarascon,  Mar- 
seilles, etc.;  the  horrible  massacre  of  Santerre  of 
the  4th  of  September,  1798;  the  unrelenting  exe- 
cutions by  the  Guillotine,  under  a  Marat,  Robes- 
pierre, St.  Just,  Anaoharsis  Cioots  and  otherv,  and 
the  murdering  of  the  battles. 

The  case  was  entirely  diflferent  with  the  enemies 
of  France.  Since  the  treaty  of  peace  of  Huberts- 
burg,  terminating  the  war  of  seven  years,  in  1763; 
during  thirty  years  Germany  had  been  in  a  profound 
peace.  After  the  turbulent  times  under  Frederic 
the  Great,  a  complete  reaction  had  taken  place. 
Prussiahaving  been  formidable  to  her  neighbors,  im- 
agined herself  to  be  in  perfect  safety.  Frederic's 
old  Generals^nd  pupils  in  warfare,  Ziethen,  Seidlitz, 
Schwerin  and  others  were  dead ;  and  his  tactics, 
however  practical  and  eflfectual  they  had  been  in 
his  time,  not  only  obsolete  but  forgotten.  The 
Prussian  and  Austrian  armies  were  entirely  neg- 
lected, unaccustomed  to  war  and  effeminated  and 
spoiled  in  peace.  Af\er  the  war  had  been  declar- 
ed against  France,  they  marched  with  reluctance, 
and  were  partly  unwilling  to  extinguish  the  beam 
of  liberty,  which,  having  crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
began  to  brighten  Old  Europe.  They  fought  be- 
cause they  had  to  obey  tyrannical  orders,  not  com- 
pelled by  enthusiasm  and  love  of  their  country,  for 
in  fiict  not  their  country  was  threatened  but  their 
tyrants,  and  they  had  to  fight  for  the  preser- 
vation of  their  own  bondage.  They  were  com^ 
manded  by  officers  not  commissioned  on  account  of 
their  ability,  but  because  they  were  noblemen;  for, 
at  that  time,  no  body  but  a  nobleman  could  be  an 
officer,  however  skilful  he  might  be,  however  much 
he  might  distinguish  himself.  Moreover,  those  ar- 
mies were  led  by  Generals  not  elevated  to  their 
rank  by  experience  and  skill  in  warfare,  but  be* 
cause  of  their  venerable  age,  or  their  high  birth. 

Was  there  a  proportion  between  such  armies  an  J 
the  French  1  Was  it  astonishing  that  even  a  young 
General,  under  such  circumstances,  defeated  then 
wherever  he  met  them  1  Certainly  not !  the  con- 
trary would  have  been  miraculous.  NeverthelesSf 
Buonaparte  would  not  have  had  such  a  brilliant  eac* 


by  enthusiasm  and  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  cess  and  have  conquered  Italy,  the  smaller  Ger- 
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mtn  States,  Prowit,  Aastria  and  Rasaia,  bat  thai 
Ihe  same  unpardoflaUe  (knits  wiuoh  the  G^nenla 
eommUted  upon  tlie  fields  of  battle,  the  weak  mon- 
srebs  eommitted  in  their  fssbineta.  There  wae  no 
harmoay  ainoBg  theoi.  Inaiead  of  eoairi>iiiiacr  ibeir 
forees  and  croahing  BnonafiBne  by  an  overwhelm- 
in;  majomy,  they  foagbt  nngiy  with  him;  or, 
if  some  of  ibera  united,  jealoosy  and  envy  pre- 
vented tbe  efficiency  of  anch  a*  aUianoe,  until  uiis* 
fmaae  made  them  wiaer  and  dire  neoeaaity  forced 
them  to  pat  aside  all  petty  formality  and  ridiealooa 
eeremony. 

Saeh  were  the  oirouaratances  which  favored  the 
yoang  Corsiean  General  and  allowed  him  to  elevate 
bioiaelf  to  that  giddy  summit  of  fortune,  where  we 
M  him  after  a  abort  period  of  ten  years.     It  is 
not  oor  object  to  follow  him  throagh  all  the  roaaea 
of  his  eventful  and  nearly  nriraealoua  eareer ;  we 
will  let  him  fight  the  battles  of  the  Pyramids  of 
Kgypt,  of  Marengo,  Aosteriitz,  Jena,  Aiierstttdt, 
Eylau,  Friedland,  Aapern  and  Eadingea,  Olmuta, 
Borodino,  Smolenak,  Maaoisk,  Dreaden,  Lutzea, 
Baotsen.  Gross-Beeren,  Dennewita,  Colro,  L^paic, 
Hanau,  Laon,  Paria,  etc.,  and  meet  him  again  in 
tbe  piains  of  Waterloo,  then  no  more  that  yoang, 
modest  and  bashful  General  Bonaparte,  bet  Napo- 
Utm  I.,  late  French  Emperor  and  King  of  Italy ; 
the  refagee  from  Elba,  who,  apoiled  by  fnrtatie  and 
flattery,  was  actoated  by  pemioiooe  paasione,  ear- 
iag  for  nothing  in  the  world  hot  to  satisfy  hia  ego- 
tism and  ambition :  who  had  drenched  the  soil  of 
the  whole  continent  of  old  Europe  with  the  blood 
and  gore  of  hia  feltow-creatores,  and  marched  opon 
dead  and  mangled  bodies — for  what  t     Perhaps  for 
tbe  welfare  of  his  conntry  1    Indeed  not !    For 
what  benefit  could  France  derive  from  the  facte, 
iini  Italy  was  a  kingdom  governed  by  Napol6on, 
that  Joseph  Buonaparte  was  king  of  Spain,  Looia 
Baoaaparte  king  of  Holland,  Jerome  Buonaparte 
king  of  Weetphalia,  that  Joachim  Morat,  Nape- 
Mob's  brother-in-law.  governed  Naples,  and  that 
Eegland's  ezporla  were  excluded  from  RassiaT 
None  wliat^ver !    We  find,  therefore,  no  other  rea- 
ssn  for  tbe  sacrifice  of  milliooe  of  innocent  victims, 
for  all  the  onatterable  misery  that  those  ware 
broegbt  opon  the  whole  of  Europe,  for  the  diaso- 
leteneaa  and  vices  prodoeed  and  fostered  by  them, 
bat  eoademnable  and  contemptible  paesions. 

However  eTident  this  ia  now  for  os,  who,  glan- 
aiog  over  the  pagee  of  the  history  of  those  by-gooe 
daya,  behold  at  onee  canse  and  effect,  and  aee  nn- 
veOed  what  then  waa  hidden  in  futurity,  it  was  not 
sa  at  that  time — the  French  nation  was  dazzled  by 
the  spell  of  glory.  Napoleon,  conquered  in  many 
baules,  driven  oot  of  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium, 
haly  aad  Spain,  was  pursued  by  the  army  of  his 
allied  enemies,  France  invaded,  ita  capital  taken. 
aad  the  haoghty  Emperor  banished  to  the  Island  of 
Elba,  OD  tbe  SOt  h  of  April,  1614.  He  re-appeared 
in  the  montb  of  February,  (9fith,)  1815,  apoo  tbe 


aoil  of  that  country,  npon  which  he  had  brought 
endless  misery,  but  neveribeless,  he  was  received 
with  joy,  and  scarcely  a  few  moniha  after  his  arri- 
val, hia  army,  of  more  than  150,000  men,  WM 
ready  to  defend  the  frontiers  of  France,  and  marched 
to  the  plains  of  Quatres-Braa«  Ligny,  aad  WaA«iri» 
loo,  to  offer  there  a  bloody  aaorifiee  lo  the  god  Ter- 

rainua. 

L.  H. 

Savannah^  Georgia, 

[  '*  The  Last  Battle,"  in  thv  aaat  Na] 


THE  EYE  AND  THE  WING. 

A  CoUeciion  of  Poems  mostly  Imaginative. 

BT  A   BOUTHROir. 

EGEKIA. 
I. 

The  worshipper  of  nature  and  the  heart. 

May  in  the  lonely  forest-depths  survej 
The  Spirit  which  has  made  thee  what  thou  art. 

And  crowo*d  with  living  loveliness  thy  lay. 
There  hast  thou  caught  the  breathings  from  a  shrine 

Too  high  for  low  devotion,  and  hast  felt 
How  much  may  sorrow^s  oracle  divine. 

When  its  faint  echoes  thos  overcome  and  melt. 
Beauty  thou  breathest  o'er  the  inanimate  vale, 

And  in  the  night  of  ailence,  dost  receive, 
From  voices  long  forgotten,  such  a  tale, 

Aa  grief  may  love  to  hear,  and  grieving  love  be- 
lieve. 

II. 

Ah !  voieea  that  have  spoke  to  thee  in  power, 

Yet  with  an  accent  so  subdued  and  sweet, 
They  might  have  found  their  being  in  the  flower, 

Such  as  implores  thee,  smiling  at  thy  feet ; — 
These  have  confirmed  thee  in  the  happier  faith. 

That  brought  thee  to  indulgence,  and  did  make 
Thy  heart  forgetful  of  iu  scorn  and  acaith, 

And  bleasiag  all  of  earth  (or  natore'e  sake. 
Tbe  storms  that  shake  the  bloe  and  fretted  vaolti 

Came  not  within  thy  mission ;  but  for  thee. 
Lifers  ofSce  is  to  soothe  and  to  exalt. 

To  mould  and  not  overthrow,  to  bind  aad  not  to 
free. 

m. 

Biesainga  opon  thy  fetters!  whieh  have  given 
The  freedom  which  the  winged  nature  eraves, 

Subjection  firat,  and  ere  the  seal  ia  riven, 
Soeb  chastening  aa  becomes  the  worst  of  alavee^ 

Tbe  Uindneas  wbiob  ia  bom  o#  profligate  wiH, 
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To  coach, — and  the  insanity  which  has  its  birth 
In  base  self-worship  and  delusion  still, 

To  trample  down,  deep  down,  in  native  earth. 
Nor  hard  to  thee  these  offices,  whose  power, 

So  child-like  in  its  exercise,  declares 
The  freshness  and  the  pureness  of  a  dower, 

That  never  lost  its  innocence  in  tears. 

IV. 

These  make  the  harmony  that  works  in  thee. 

And  thus  boon  natare  to  thy  strength  has  given. 
The  rugged  fetters  of  the  heart  to  free, 

As  with  the  atterance  of  a  word  in  Heaven. 
Thus  do  thy  attributes  of  voice  and  eye, 

Grow  tu  an  essence  exquisite  and  strong, — 
As  sounds  that  glow  to  stars  when  lifted  high, 

As  stars  that,  as  they  kindle,  sink  to  song. 
The  waters,  *neath  a  will  thus  married,  break 

The  seal  that  shut  the  fountain,  and  the  soul 
Assumes  that  noble  aspect  it  must  take. 

If  thou  would^st  love,  and  God  endow  the  whole. 

T. 

Go  forth,  in  mercy,  minister  of  gladness, 

Whose  pulses  sway  the  musical  cords  which  bind 
The  links  of  the  selected,  and  from  sadness 

Draw  the  best  elements  fur  heart  and  mind. 
Set  free  thy  doves  of  nurture, — let  thy  song, 

Sweet  song  of  meekness,  bosom-toned  and  deep. 
Touch,  and  revive,  the  wounded  hearts  that  long 

Have  only  lived  to  want  thee  and  to  weep ; — 
Oh !  be  thy  spirit  on  the  wild  again, 

And  let  the  waters  from  their  blue  abode, 
Bear  gently  forth  the  melancholy  strain, 

Sweet  strain,  sad  strain,  dear  music  sent  from 
God. 


SPOILING  A  HUSBAND. 

Ne  dedaignez  point  mes  conseils,  1e  bonheur  vous  attend. 

Mr.  £rfi«ar,— The  inclosed  is  a  translation  from  the  French 
of  Bouiliy.  It  is  a  very  simple  story,  bat  the  moral  struck 
roe  as  being  so  good,  that  1  could  not  forbear  offering  my 
ynperfect  translation  to  the  public  through  your  admirable 
paper.  My  experience  shows  me  but  too  well,  that  "  excds 
de  provenance'*  is  too  often  the  origin  of  matrimonial  dis- 
cord. Young  women  should  learn  that  to  love  wisely  is  as 
conducive  to  happiness  as  to  love  well. 

If  coldness  and  vanity  are  destructive  of  the  hap- 
piness of  a  married  pair,  excessive  attention  and  a 
blind  complacency  often  produce  like  efiects  and 
insensibly  disturb  the  best  assorted  onion.  True 
affection  is  weakened  as  soon  as  the  object  which 
inspires  it  is  degraded.  We  wish  to  be  proud  of 
what  we  love ;  we  weary  of  an  attaohmeat  which 


cloys  the  heart,  and  we  end  by  treating  as  a  slave 
the  most  interesting  being,  who  models  all  her  tastes 
on  on  re,  flatters  even  our  caprices,  and  sacrifices  to 
us  that  dignity  of  character  which  equality  of  rights 
alone  maintains.  It  is  generally  on  the  side  of  the 
husband  that  this  domestic  tyranny  is  most  easily 
established ;  and  against  which  it  is  important  to 
forewarn  yoang  women,  who,  more  lovin^r,  weaker, 
and  more  timid,  'allow  their  share  of  respect  to  bo 
usurped  without  perceiving  it ;  and  who  for  a  ten- 
der look,  or  flattering  word,  or  a  pressure  of  the 
hand,  abandon  that  authority  which  nature  grants 
them,  and  which  preserves  the  equilibrium  between 
the  sexes  by  submitting  the  strength  of  one  to  the 
charms  of  the  other. 

Helen  de  Merval  was  the  daughter  of  a  Coon- 
sellor  of  state,  who  died  in  England  on  an  embassy, 
which  restored  peace  to  France.  Her  mother, 
whose  worth  equalled  her  tenderness,  had  married 
her  to  the  Baron  Dapremont,  a  young  diplomatist, 
already  known  by  many  important  missiona.  This 
marriage,  which  at  first  seemed  one  of  convenienoo 
alone,  soon  became  the  work  of  love.  Helen  in- 
spired the  Baron  with  the  deepest  devotion.  She 
joined  to  every  quality  of  the  heart  a  rare  cultiva- 
tion and  an  observing  mind,  which  one  is  far  from 
suspecting  in  so  young  a  person.  She  wrote  also 
with  an  ease  and  purity,  which  showed  at  once  the 
most  profound  study  and  a  perfect  taste.  Helen, 
directed  by  her  mother,  had  preferred  useful  occu- 
pations to  those  lighter  accomplishments  which  are 
too  often  abandoned  when  the  graver  cares  of  boose- 
keeping  engage  the  lime  of  young  women.  She  saw 
most  of  heryoung  companions,  throwing  aside  their 
lyres  and  pencils,  become  perfect  cyplters  in  their 
own  houses.  She  wished  to  have  in  her  own  mind 
resources  and  enjoyments  which  would  pot  every 
attack  of  ennui  at  defiance,  and  save  her  from  the 
dangers  of  idleness.  But  at  the  same  time  Helei 
took  care  never  to  make  a  display  of  what  ahe  had 
treasured  up.  Nothing  frightened  her  so  much  as 
the  reputation  of  a  blue.  It  was  under  the  aimpleei 
exterior  and  the  sweetest  modesty,  that  she  coo- 
cealed  her  real  worth ;  even  to  such  a  degree,  thai 
her  husband  was  a  long  time  unaware  of  it. 

Dapremont,  on  his  side,  combined  all  thai  coald 
render  Mademoiselle  de  Merval  happy  and  prond 
of  her  choice ;  a  tall  person,  a  noble  and  express- 
ive countenance,  the  tone  and  manners  of  a  diplo- 
matist received  in  all  the  courts  of  Europe.  He 
had  that  penetrating  look  of  a  man  accostomed  to 
read  the  hearts  of  men,  and  that  easy  and  persua- 
sive elocution,  which  announces  talents  of  a  pecu- 
liar order.  However,  with  all  these  advantages,  it 
was  remarked  that  the  Baron  bad  a  quickness  which 
he  sometimes  carried  even  to  rudeness ;  an  obstinacy 
of  opinion,  an  over-bearing  manner,  which,  though 
he  concealed  it  with  address,  had  made  him  ene- 
mies among  his  colleagues  in  the  corps  diploma- 
tique.  Madame  Merval,  a  clear  and  doee  obeerver. 
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had  perceived  tbie  defect  in  the  character  of  the 
Baron,  notwithstanding  the  precaotions  he  iook  to 
restrain  himself  in  her  pretence.  She  thought  it 
her  doty  to  warn  her  daaghter  against  it,  as  her 
bappinest  was  the  end  of  all  her  labors,  and  the 
most  ardent  of  all  her  desires.  '*]f  it  is  happi- 
ness/* said  she,  '*  for  a  young  girl  to  be  united  to  a 
welUinformed  man,  whose  merit  conciliates  general 
esteetn  for  him,  it  is  at  the  same  time  dangerous 
to  allow  him  to  feel  his  superiority  too  oAen  ;  to 
yield  too  blindly  to  Ms  opinions,  or  to  obey  all  his 
wishes.  Recollect,  dear  Helen,  that  the  rights  we 
yield  to  an  exacting  husband  can  never  be  recov- 
ered. If  we  do  not  resist  him  sometimes,  we  must 
soon  become  his  slave.** 

'*  Dapremont  will  sooner  become  mine,"  replied 
the  young  wife,  *^  if  I  do  not  stop  him  in  bis  cares, 
is  his  kind  attentions,  that  he  carries  almost  to  en- 
tire sabmission." 

**  Do  not  trosi  to  those,  my  child ;  the  lion  licks 
the  hand  which  caresses  it,  bnt  the  least  opposition 
enrages  him,  aund  he  soon  finds  again  bis  strength 
and  power." 

Helen  replied  by  a  smile  to  this  terrible  com- 
parison. **  How,**  said  she,  "  can  I  see  a  roaring 
Non  in  one  who  torroonds  me  constantly  with  every 
mark  of  tenderness  and  homage,  who  seems  to  di- 
vine from  my  looks  alt  that  can  please  roe,  and 
whose  tastes  and  desires  are  identified  with  my 
•war* 

**  All  that,  my  daaghter,  is  too  often  only  the  ef- 
Act  of  the  first  moments  of  passion,  and  is  only  the 
homage  which  they  grant  us  as  the  ■  indispensable 
priee  for  what  we  ourselves  give.  I  repeat  it,  my 
dear  Helen,  **  who  owns  a  master,  owns  himself  a 
slave.*  ** 

The  first  montlis  of  this  onion  seemed  to  con* 
vince  Helen  that  she  had  but  little  to  fear  from  that 
shvery,  from  which  Madame  de  Merval  wished 
to  preserve  her.  Each  day  the  baron  invented 
something  to  charm  bis  beloved  bride,  and  prove 
to  her  bis  love.  She  alone  regulated  the  house- 
hold, and  ordered  the  amusements  of  the  day.  All 
that  she  did  was  well  done ;  all  that  she  said  was 
charming ;  all  that  sbe  wished  was  executed  instant* 
ly.  Madame  de  Merval  herself  could  not  for* 
bear  congratolatiog  her  daughter  on  the  perfect  hap- 
piness she  enjoyed,  and  began  to  believe  she  had 
jodged  her  son*in-law  too  harshly.  The  Baron  was 
soon  afker  charged  by  the  minister  of  foreign  af- 
fairs with  a  secret  and  delicate  commission  at  the 
eoort  of  Berlin.  He  was  delighted  to  carry  with 
him  his  young  wife,  who,  on  her  part,  was  charmed 
ts  accompany  her  husband,  so  that  the  happiness 
they  had  motoally  found  in  their  onion,  would 
not  be  imerrapted.  She  leA  Madame  de  M«rval 
not  without  much  grief,  and  received  at  parting  a 
last  advieeon  the  danger  of  spoiling  a  husband,  and 
of  lowering  herself  in  bis  eyes.  Before  reaching 
ibe  first  pont,  Helen' had  forgot  this  coansel  of  ber 


tender  and  far-sighted  mother.  After  the  most 
pleasant  journey,  she  was  enraptured  lo  find  her* 
self  at  Berlin,  presented  in  the  circles  of  the  am* 
bassadors,  admitted  to  those  of  the  court,  where 
her  noble  and  winning  demeanor,  and  her  modest 
dignity  won  for  her  every  heart.  Her  love  for  the 
Baron  increased  each  day.  No  longer  restrained 
by  her  mother^  she  lavished  on  him  every  care  and 
tenderness.  Removed  from  Paris,  he  had  need  of 
those  kindnesses  and  attentions  so  grateful  to  an  of* 
ficial  man,  whose  time  is  so  precious,  and  whose 
mind  is  engaged  without  relaxation  in  the  most  im- 
portant labors.  Dapremont,  naturally  exacting, 
was  flattered  to  see  himself  anticipated  in  every 
wish,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  spoiled  by  bis  wife 
as  much  as  she  liked.  She  always  adjusted  his 
cravat,  perfumed  his  handkerohief,  and  aided  him 
in  putting  on  his  coat.  She  went  so  far  »b  to  kneel 
before  him  lo  tie  the  strings  of  his  shoes.  She  had, 
in  a  word,  assumed  the  offices  of  a  valet,  except 
when  recalling  the  advice  of  Madame  de  Mer- 
val,  sbe  refrained  from  this  constant  attendance^ 
which  she  had  thoughtlessly  imposed  on  herself. 
Dapremont  was  far  from  warning  her  of  this  kind 
of  forgetfulness  of  herself,  and  appeared  pleased 
and  gratified.  He  considered  himself  acquitted  of 
all  obligation  by  an  approving  smile,  a  kind  word, 
or  a  timely  caress.  Helen,  who  imagined  herself 
becoming,  by  such  entire  devotion,  still  more  dear 
to  him  she  lojred  so  tenderly,  redoubled  her  zeal, 
and  ended  by  causing  that  to  he  regarded  as  a  duty 
which  was  only  the  outpourings  of  her  love.  Da- 
premont soon  required  what  delicacy  ought  to  have 
made  him  refuse.  He  constrained  Helen  to  pre* 
side  every  day  at  his  toilet,  and  ordered  her  more 
than  once  in  a  tone  which  he  ought  to  have  used 
only  to  servants.  This  despotism,  which  he  now 
constantly  exercised  in  private,  led  him  insensibly 
to  despise  the  real  merit  of  his  wife,  no  longer 
allowing  her  to  make  the  least  objection  or  re- 
monstrance. Deceived  by  the  angelic  sweetness 
of  Helen,  and  by  her  never-failing  modesty,  he 
began  to  consider  himself  vastly  her  superior,  and 
measured  with  arrogance  the  immense  distance 
which  he  imagined  existed  between  them.  Hardly 
would  be  answer  the  necessary  questions  she  pot 
to  him ;  always  rude,  or  contemptuous,  exacting 
everything,  and  dissatisfied  with  all,  he  reached  to 
that  degree  of  tyranny  and  irritability  which  wea- 
ries and  destroys  affection,  renders  marriage  mis- 
erable, and  too  often  changes  all  its  harmony  to 
the  bitterest  discord.  Helen,  far  from  her  family 
and  country,  had  only  her  love  for  a  support,  and 
her  tears  for  a  consolation.  It  was  in  vain  the  ad- 
vice of  Madame  de  Merval  recurred  to  her,  and 
made  her  forebode  the  long  sufferings  which  most 
result  from  her  own  weakness.  She  had  not  the 
strength  to  overoon>e  it.  As  a  reed  beaten  down 
by  a  storm  cannot  rise  again  from  the  wave  into 
which  the  wind  incessantly  plonges  it,  Helen  qooM 
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not  bra? e  the  imperious  tone,  the  stern  look  of  Da- 
]n«aioot,  and  saw  herself  exposed  to  the  worst  of 
slafery.     Heaven  at  Ust  took  pity  on  her  sflliction. 

Dapremotit,  whose  haughtiness  hsd  prejadiced 
eertain  high  personages  against  him,  on  whom  the 
sacoess  of  his  mission  depended,  was  reesUed  to 
Paris.  He  was  also  on  bad  terms  with  the  French 
ambassador,  whose  tank  and  authority  he  wished 
to  rival.  The  mortification  he  felt  was  deep. 
Hckn  was  eager  to  offer  him  every  ooosolation  in 
her  power ;  but  the  pain  she  felt  for  him  was  soft- 
ened by  the  idea  of  again  seeing  her  mother,  her 
iamily  and  her  country.  The  journey  was  very 
disagreeable.  She  had  to  endore  more  than  ever. 
The  Baron  was  embittered  by  adversity.  Helen 
in  vain  redoubled  every  attention  and  kindness; 
she  waa  answered  in  a  dry,  cutting  tone,  sometimes 
even  by  insolting  rudeness,  which  the  poor  girl 
aiways  bore  with  resignation. 

She  resolved  to  affect,  in  her  root  her  *s  presence, 
a  happy  calmness,  and  to  bring  back  to  her  coun- 
tenance that  composure  which  for  six  months  had 
been  banished  from  it.  But  however  well  she  dis- 
guised what  she  had  suffered,  nothing  escaped  the 
scrutinizing  eye  of  Madame  de  Merval.  How  her 
dasghter  was  changed  !  Her  eyes,  whose  expres- 
sion was  usually  so  soft  and  frank,  seemed  dimmed 
by  tears.  Her  voice  trembled  with  constantly  sup- 
pressed sighs  ;  each  word  her  lip  essayed  to  otter 
bore  marks  of  a  broken  spirit.  It  was  chiefly  in 
her  husband^s  presence  that  all  these  indications  of 
secret  suffering  escaped  her.  She  could  not  over- 
come, even  before  her  mother,  the  kind  of  terror 
with  which  he  inspired  her. 

**  You  are  not  happy,*'  said  Madame  de  Merval 
to  her  one  day.  **  My  dear  Helen,  you  wear  fet- 
ters which  weigh  yon  down.'* 

**I,  msma?  Think  then  my  chsin  is  dear  to 
Bie,  that  1  find  under  it  many  advantages''— 

"  Of  an  elevated  rank — of  gratified  ambition ; 
but  there  is  something  wanting,  my  child,  at  your 
heart.  I  can  read  that  better  than  all  others,  and 
in  that  you  cannot  deceive  me.'' 

Helen  was  moved  by  her  solicitude,  and  could 
Dot  resist  so  touching  an  appeal.  She  threw  her- 
self into  her  mother's  arms  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  Come,  my  poor  child,  repose  on  this  bosom, 
which  will  be  as  ever  your  support  and  comfort. 
Helen  I  have  foretold  it ;  the  excess  of  your  love 
has  disenchanted  your  husband, — the  excess  of  your 
kindness  has  made  a  despot  of  him" 

**  It  is  true,  but  believe  me  I  have  still  power 
eiver  his  heart.  If  my  enthusiasm  for  his  merit 
has  daszled  hie  vanity,  at  least  I  have  preserved 
his  esteem,-*!  will  even  say  his  respect  for  my 
irT0proaohable  condoct  and  my  devotion." 

*'  I  am  far  from  thinking,  my  daughter,  that  the 
evil  has  no  remedy.  Second  me,  Helen,  and  I 
promiee  to  recall  Dapremont  to  the  deference  doe 
ywiy  and  peEbapt  rastore  lo  yoa  all  bia  iove.'* 
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Oh  !  mama,  do  not  have  that  hope  ;  my  huabasd 
has  too  much  pride." 
**  You  roust  have  as  much  aa  be." 
^*  He  is  so  firm  in  his  resolotions." 
^  Be  in  your  turn  as  immovable  in  yours." 
*^  He  would  be  so  enraged." 
**  Then  he  would  be  conquered." 
**  He  might  wish  to  separate." 
**  You  would  become  deaiwr  than  ever." 
**  He  would  leave  me.*' 
**  Only  to  return  again  to  your  feet." 
Madame  de  Merval,  whose  intelligence  equalled 
her  firmness,  was  well  aware  a  man  would  not  lesTs 
a  young  wife,  geaUe,  beautiful,  and  trreproachabley 
and  whose  only  fault  was  loving  him  to  excess. 
She  feigned  then  never  to  perceive  ihe  unreasona- 
bleness and  rudeness  of  her  son-in-law,  who  always 
restrained   himself  in  some  degree   before  her. 
Helen,  on  her  part,  began  by  preserving  an  imper- 
turbable gravity  whenever  her  husband  asked  her 
for  such  or  such  things.     She  always  waited  oo  him 
without  delay,  but  without  eagerness.    If  he  wu 
irritated  even  to  forgetfulness  of  all  courtesy,  Helen, 
with  coolness  and  attention,  but  without  officioQs- 
ness,  gradually  appeased  his  ill  humor.    Our  des- 
pot was  soon  weary  of  his  useless  scolding,  and 
ended  by  asking  with  moderation  what  he  had  or* 
dered  with  vehemence.     This  first  success  eis- 
boldened  poor  Helen,  wbo  preserved  only  with 
fear  and   effort,  that  compt>Bure  necessary  for  the 
execution  of  her  plans.     What  rendered  Dapre- 
mont each  day  more  irritable  was,  that  he  was 
still  received  with  eoldnesa  and  reserve  by  the  mia- 
ister.     The  bad  sacoess  of  the  mieeion,  with  which 
he  had  been  charged,  had  thrown  him  into  com- 
plete disgrace.     He  wished  to  exculpate  himself, 
and  prove  that  it  was  the  French  ambassador  it 
the  court  of  Prussia,  who  had  fettered  his  move- 
meats.     He  was  furnished  with  Justifying  memo* 
rials ;  but  as  power  always  sacrifices  the  weaker 
to  the  stronger,  and  as  the  enemy  of  the  Baron  was 
the  depository  of  facts  which  would  eoroprooiiss 
the  minister  himself,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  censors 
the  conduct  of  Dapremont,  who  retired  indignant, 
promising  never  sffain  to  appear  as  a  diplonmiist 
until  he  was  cleared  of  the  charges  bronght  against 
him,  and  acknowledged  worthy  the  confidence  enos 
reposed  in  him.     This  check  might  change  his  for- 
tune and  stop  him  in  his  brilliant  career.     Though 
apparently  he  seemed  to  brave  it  with  coarage.  his 
repose  was  disturbed ;  his  ambition  auffered,  thosgh 
in  silence,  and  his  ill- temper  only  became  more  sad 
more  insupportable.    In  vain  Helen  then  redouhlisf 
her  kindness  and  patience,  recalled  to  him  maay 
cireamstaoees  which  furnished  him  with  a  number 
of  proofs  that  wight  confound  his  enemies  and  re- 
store him  to  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  guv 
eraroent.     He  would  hardly  reply  to  what  she  said, 
listened  with  contemptuous  abstraction,  and  oould 
Ml  ooBottve  how  she  ooold  solar  forgei henelf  ss 
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W  offer  him  ber  ad v ice,  or  point  out  to  him  a  plan 
of  coodoel.  Helen  then  was  ailent.  Always  goi* 
ded  and  strengthened  by  her  mother,  she  nefor  an- 
ticipated her  hnsbaad  in  the  least  thing,  and  fol- 
lowed perseveringly  the  path  she  had  maiked  oot 
for  her.  One  efent  appeared  to  throw  an  obstaole 
is  the  way  of  it.  CoK  St.  Charles,  uncle  of  Da- 
premont,  and  proprietor  of  a  fine  residence  near 
the  village  of  St.  Prix,  died.  Dapreinoot,  finding 
himself  in  disgracoi  eagerly  seized  this  occasion 
for  quitting  Paris. 

^  Now  is  the  moment,"  said  Madame  de  Merval 
to  her  daughter,  '*  for  patting  the  last  stroke,  and 
efieeiiag  for  ever  the  conversion  so  necessary  to 
your  bappinese.  Yoor  husband,  already  surprised 
at  no  longer  receiving  from  you  the  attentions  to 
wbieb  yon  have  accustomed  him,  attributes  to  me 
the  change,  and  anticipates  bringing  you  back  to 
your  old  habits  as  soon  as  yoor  are  separated  from 
me.  Hence  he  has  not  proposed  to  me  to  accom- 
pany yon.  You  must  profit  by  it  to  bring  him  by 
degrees  to  feel  the  extent  of  your  condescension, 
of  your  sacrifices,  no  longer  to  despise  in  you  what 
ought  to  be  the  oharm  of  his  existence,  or  to  un- 
deirate  yoor  talents,  which  you  hide  sometimes  with 
too  much  modesty.  Remember  you  have  in  your 
own  power  llie  happiness  or  unhappiness  of  your 
whole  life,  and  consequently  of  mine.  If  you  axe 
an  instant  soAened,  my  daughter,  armed  by  your 
weaknees,  your  husband  will  become  too  overbear- 
ing ;  if  you  resist,  if  you  preserve  that  strength 
which  belongs  to  you,  he  will  give  up,  and  he  will 
then  beeome  the  more  dear  to  you  as  you  have  bad 
pain  in  softening  him." 

Helen  promised  her  mother  to  execute  punctu- 
ally what  she  had  pointed  out  to  her,  whatever  it 
Blight  cost  her  loving  and  timid  heart.  She  then 
set  off  for  St.  Prix  with  Dapremont,  who  was  de- 
lighted to  carry  away  his  submissive  wife  alone, 
and  take  her  from  under  the  watchful  eye  and  coun- 
sels of  Madame  de  Merval.  He  soon  resumed  his 
rudeaeaa  and  unreasonableness.  Helen  was  in  some 
degree  obliged  to  perforin  some  of  the  offices  of 
vaUt  de  ckambre  for  him.  But  she  no  longer  an- 
ticipated his  wishes  or  caprices.  She  did  only 
what  he  asked,  only  what  he  ordered ;  but  that  was 
a  great  deal.  However,  this  slight  resistance  did 
not  saffice.  She  must  have  the  courage  to  refuse 
him  whenever  he  required  any  thing  too  unreason- 
able, or  too  humiliating  to  her  whose  title  he  ought 
to  respect,  and  whoso  goodness  he  ought  to  admire. 
Helen  was  tempted  a  hundred  times  to  exeoute 
this  bold  plan.  She  only  waited  fur  an  occasion  in 
which,  without  wounding  her  husband  too  deeply, 
she  eould  make  him  feel  his  ridiculous  despotism. 
Accident  favored  ber  wishea.  Dapremont  was  pas- 
sionately fond  of  bunting.  The  neighboring  forest 
of  MontoKirenoy  enabled  him  to  gratify  tastes 
which  contribute  so  much  to  health.     So  as  soon 


ing  and  did  not  return  until  night,  when  he  wae- 
tired,  harassed  and  too  often  in  a  detestable  humor* 
One  day  he  went  through  the  forests  as  far  as  Chao- 
vry,  in  the  rain,  without  meeting  with  any  game ; 
he  came  back  fatigued,  mudded  up  to  his  knees  and 
chilled  to  the  bone.  Helen  instantly  made  him 
change  bis  clothes  and  lavished  on  him  all  those 
cares  which  a  health  so  dear  to  her  would  demand. 
After  a  little  while  Dapremont  threw  himself  on  a 
sofa*  extended  his  leg,  all  covered  with  mod,  and 
said  roughly  to  his  wife,  "  Take  off  my  gaiters.*' 
She  pretended  at  first  not  to  hear  him*  bnt  gather*- 
ing  all  her  strength  and  reanimating  her  courage, 
she  determined,  though  not  without  heart- fail  ing, 
at  last  to  give  her  incorrigible  husband  the  lesson 
which  he  deserved.  **  Well,^*  resomed  he  mors 
rudely  still*  "  do  yoo  not  hear  me  1  take  off  my 
gaiters.** 

Helen  looked  at  him  from  head  to  foot,  rang  the 
bell  and  said  to  the  servant  who  entered,  *'  Take 
off  your  master*s  gaiters.*'  Dapremont  colored 
and  appeared  utterly  astonished.  This  was  the 
first  time  his  wife  had  ever  dared  resist  him ;  and 
though  she  was  alone,  separated  from  her  molber» 
her  tone,  her  altitude,  her  aecent,  all  announced  a. 
firm  and  decided  resolution.  Whilst  the  servant 
was  unbuttoning  his  gaiters,  he  fixed  on  Helen  a 
severe  look,  wbiqh  she  was  not  able  to  endure,  and 
afraid  of  destroying  the  effect  of  her  counigeoua 
effort,  she  went  out  and  descended  to  the  drawing- 
ing  room.  Dapremont  did  not  appear  there  during 
the  whole  evening.  He  sent  to  inform  her  that 
overcome  with  fatigue,  be  had  retired*  Helen  sent 
several  times  to  inquire  what  he  wanted ;  but  under 
pretext  of  not  disturbing  him,  she  denied  herself  the 
pleasure  of  going  into  his  apartment.  He  spent 
nearly  all  the  night  reflecting  on  the  strange  change 
which  had  come  over  his  wife.  She  on  her  part 
did  not  cease  thinking  of  what  she  had  done.  She 
dreaded  irritating  her  huaband,  wounding  his  pridet 
or  braving  his  authority.  She  sent  directly  the 
next  morning  to  ask  after  him.  He  replied  ho 
had  passed  a  most  restless  night,  and  complained 
of  a  bad  sore  throat.  Helen  went  instantly  to  him 
and  gave  him  every  care  the  most  attentive  wife 
could  give.  The  sweet  attentions  which  she  lav- 
ished on  him  at  this  moment,  as  much  from  habit 
as  from  affection,  charmed  the  Baron  and  made  biro 
believe  the  poor  slave  bad  resumed  her  chains; 
She  felt  again  that  overbearing  scorn,  that  rudeness 
which  he  had  made  her  endure  so  often,  which  she 
had  increased  by  that  kind  of  self-denial  which  had 
made  him  believe  that  there  existed  between  bis 
wife  and  himself  a  distance  which  she  had  neither 
the  right  nor  the  power  to  pass.  After  having 
worn  out  the  patience  of  Helen,  he  rose,  made  his 
toilette  and  presented,  as  usual,  one  of  his  feet  to 
his  wife  for  ber  to  tie  his  shoe.  He  would  have 
been  glad  to  see  her  kneel  again  at  his  feet  to  ev- 
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the  great  huDl  began,  bo  went  out  in  the  mom*  piate  in  aome  manner  her  aadaoitjr  of  the  day  be* 
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fore.  But  what  was  his  surprise  to  see  her  oast  a 
roost  dignified  look  on  him,  and  ringing  for  the  ser- 
▼ant,  to  whom  she  said  as  she  went  ont,  "  Fasten 
your  master's  shoes,  and  hereafter  always  do  it.*^ 
So  marked  a  repetition  of  her  offence  no  longer 
allowed  Dapremont  to  doabt  that  his  wife  had  se- 
rious intentions  of  freeing  herself  from  the  servi- 
tude in  which  he  had  so  long  retained  her.  Then 
comparing  this  dignified  refusal  with  the  tender 
care  which  she  had  eagerly  paid  in  the  morning 
to  soothe  his  sufferings,  he  could  but  acknowledge 
that  however  ready  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  an  amia- 
ble and  devoted  wife,  she  wished  at  the  same  time 
to  preserve  her  own  dignity.  These  thoughts 
threw  him  into  a  profound  reverie.  He  shunned 
Helen  during  the  whole  day,  dined  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, returned  at  night  silent  and  thooghiful, 
and  retired  to  his  apartment,  where  the  whole  night 
was  a  constant  combat  between  pride  and  love, 
censure  and  approbation.  This  night  was  not  less 
agitating  for  Helen.  Her  resistance  appeared  to 
her  rash,  she  feared  to  have  wounded  his  impetu- 
ous character,  his  unconquerable  vanity  too  deeply. 
She  almost  repented  having  obeyed  her  mother  so 
exactly,  and  it  was  not  without  a  terror  that  she 
saw  Dapremont  enter  her  chamber  the  next  morn- 
ing. A  dark  and  preocoupied  air  marked  his  whole 
figure ;  his  step  was  that  of  a  man  who  wishes  to 
conceal  the  trouble  of  his  mind.  At  last,  fixing 
his  eyes  on  Helen,  who  instantly  towered  hers,  he 
said  to  her  in  an  altered  voice,  **  Madame,  we  must 
go  to  Paris  directly,  follow  me."  He  went  out 
after  these  words,  accompanied  by  his  young  wife, 
pale,  downcast,  and  convinced  she  had  lost  forever 
a  heart,  which  she  now  regretted  not  having  treated 
with  more  caution.  What  confirmed  her  in  this 
suspicion  was,  that  during  the  whole  route  from  St. 
Prix  to  Paris,  Dapremont  never  spoke  to  her  once, 
or  showed  her  the  least  attention.  He  was  the 
whole  time  thonghtful,  and  as  if  occupied  by  some 
great  design,  he  ordered  the  driver  to  urge  on  his 
horses,  arrived  at  Madame  MervaPs  door,  where  he 
deposited  Helen,  and  gaining  the  corner  of  the 
street,  disappeared  from  her  sight.  Helen  ascended 
trembling  to  Madame  de  MervaPs  apartment,  and 
related  to  her  with  detail  all  that  had  happened. 
**0h !  my  mother,  what  have  we  done  !*' 

"  What  our  sex's  dignity,  my  daughter,  and  your 
lawful  rights  imposed  on  us." 

"I  have  lost  the  heart  of  my  husband  forever." 

*'  Because  he  was  always  unworthy  thine." 

"  He  will  be  divorced." 

"  He  will  break  your  chains." 

**  How  can  I  support  such  a  misfortune  1" 

"  In  saying  I  have  not  deserved  it ;  in  submitting 
i6  it  with  resignation." 

**  But  how  can  1  bear  it  1" 

"By  thinking  there  remains  to  you  the  esteem 
of  good  men  and  the  tenderness  of  yonr  mother.*' 

White  Madame  de  Merval  and  her  daughter  open* 


ed  their  hearts  to  each  other  and  express  all  their 
fears,  Dapremont  had  gone  to  the  house  of  the  min- 
ister of  foreign  relations,  from  whom  he  had  re- 
ceived a  note  in  the  morning,  which  had  caused  his 
abrupt  departure. 

**  I  have  expected  yon  with  impatience,"  said  the 
minister,  in  extending  his  hand  towards  him.  *^  I 
have  committed  an  act  of  injustice,  which  I  am 
eager  to  repair.  Some  men  in  power,  jealous  of 
your  merit,  had  meditated  yoer  destruction ;  bat  the 
proofs  as  strong  as  evident  inclosed  in  your  memo- 
rial—" 

**  What  memorial,  my  lord  ?  T  most  confess,  that 
despairing  of  ever  unmasking  my  enemies,  I  have 
never  submitted  any  thing  to  the  ezaminatioD  of 
your  Excellency." 

**  Then  some  one  has  done  it  for  you  withoat 
your  knowledge — read  for  yourself."    He  placed 
in  his  hands  quite  a  long  writing.     At  the  first 
glance  the  Baron  recognised  the  writing  as  that  of 
his  wife.    '*The  person  who  drew  it  up,"  con- 
tinued the  minister,  "  most  have  been  one  who  foN 
lowed  you  in  your  embassy,  and  knew  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  it.     It  is  impossible  to  hare  defended 
yon  with  more  strength  or  clearness.    It  could 
not  be  better  proved  that  your  conduct  has  been 
irreproachable.     ReceiTe  then  your  reward  in  the 
title  of  Envoy  to  the  Court  of  Saxony.    And  that 
nothing  may  henceforth  fetter  your  moTements  in 
the  important  mission  about  to  be  entrusted  to  yoa, 
you  will  communicate  directly  with  me.     Dapre- 
mont almost  believed  himself  in  a  dream.     No 
longer  doubting  that  Helen  had  drawn  op  this  me- 
morial, which  gave  him  back  at  once  fortune  and 
honor,  he  hastened  to  rejoin  her.      He  reached 
Madame  de  MervaPs  house,  sought  her  every  where, 
asked  every  body  for  her.     He  at  last  penetrated 
into  the  apartment  of  Madame  de  Merval,  where 
he  found  her  much  terrified  at  the  noise  be  bad 
made  in  entering.     She  perceived  the  expression 
of  joy  in  his  face.     She  saw  his  eyes  fixed  on  her 
with  an  inexpressible  charm  of  love  and  gratitude. 
She  felt  him  press  her  hands  to  his  heart,  carry 
them  to  his  lips ;  he  at  last  pronounced  these  words, 
**  Helen,  dear  Helen,  how  have  I  mistaken  thee." 
The  precipitation  with  which  he  had  ascended  the 
stairs,  the  emotion  he  felt,  did  not  allow  him  to  ex- 
plain himself.    Helen  passing  suddenly  from  terror 
to  the  sweetest  emotions  of  joy,  questioned   Da- 
premont, and  wished  to  know  the  cause  of  this 
unhoped-for  change. 

*'  I  come  from  the  house  of  the  minister,'*  said 
he,  "  and  this  memoir,  written  by  your  hand" — 

'*  Heavens !"  cried  Helen,  "  have  I  then  suc- 
ceeded 1"  She  confessed,  that  seeing  her  husband  a 
victim  to  calumny,  which  he  had  vainly  attempted  to 
destroy,  and  which  would  make  the  whole  of  bis 
life  unhappy,  she  had  dared  for  the  first  time  to 
allow  her  pen  to  obey  the  impnlse  of  her  heart. 
She  added,  that  afler  she  had  collected  some  iropor- 
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toot  doeoments,  which  the  Baron  had  left  piietn^le 
on  his  desk,  she  bad  employed  the  moments  io  which 
tbe  was  alone,  to  dnw  op  this  jostification  of  her 
bosbaod ;  that  she  had  confided  this  memoir  to  one 
who  bad  promised  to  giro  it  himself  to  the  minis- 
ter. 

**  And  thus,'^  said  Dapremoot,  **  whilst  I  made 
joQ  submit  to  homiliation,  for  whieh  I  blosh ;  whilst 
I  coofoooded  you  with  those  weak  minds  whose  lot 
it  is  to  crouch  and  to  obey,  yon  elevated  yonrseif 
absfe  women  of  year  age,  yon  overcame  my  ene- 
mies, you  saved  my  honor.  My  good  angel,  receive 
here  the  new  oath  I  make  yoa  to  love  yoa,  to 
^fior  you  as  the  model  of  your  sex.  Helen,  in  re- 
SQtting your  dignity,  yon  have  restored  me  mine; 
aad  yo9,  my  mother,**  said  he,  to  Madame  de  Mer- 
val,  who  shared  the  joy  of  her  daaghter,  "  yon  it 
18  to  whom  we  owe  tbe  happiness  which  binds  now 
together  forever !  enjoy  your  work."  With  these 
words  he  embraced  both  mother  and  daaghter,  and 
they  mingled  their  tears  of  joy.  Helen  felt  such 
deep  erootiona  of  surprise  and  pleasure  that  she 
eoold  not  speak.  She  looked  with  tenderness  alter- 
nately on  her  nnother  and  husband. 

^I  was  very  sore,"  said  Madame  de  Merval, 
**that  tbe  eoorse  I  recommended  would  succeed. 
Beauty,  youth,  and  true  merit  have  too  much  em- 
pire over  tbe  heart  of  man.  You  cannot  cherish 
too  moeh,  my  child,  the  husband  your  courage 
iias  restored  yiMi ;  your  gentleness  has  conquered, 
your  writing  has  revenged :  but  take  care  noi  to 
spoil  him  again,  and  never  forget  what  I  now  re- 
peat to  you  for  the  last  time,  *  Who  owns  a  master ^ 
smms  ktmself  a  slave.^ " 

M  #  «## 


LINES. 


BT    JBS0HTLU8. 

Like  the  rosebud  at  morn ;  decked  with  jewels  of  devr 
As  a  bright  crown  encircling  iUi  beautiful  hue ; 
Like  sunset's  rich  tint,  and  un  rival  led  dye ; 
S*en  thus  is  sweet  Love  in  its  parity. 

Like  tbe  sighing*  of  sephyr  o'erbemitifol  flowers ; 
Like  tbe  mosic  which  pleased  as  in  Life's  gladdest  boors  ; 
Like  the  visions  of  bliss  which  in  sleep  the  breast  fill ; 
To  the  hearts  of  the  youthful  is  Lovers  pleasing  thrilL 

Like  tbe  marmor  of  streams  when  day  saddens  to  night ; 
Like  the  voice  of  the  spheres  heard  i'  the  stars  beanny  light ; 
Like  Philoaiers  notes  within  the  hushed  grove ; — 
Tis  ihos  that  the  soal  hears  tbe  music  of  Love. 

Like  the  wail  of  the  waves  ere  a  storm  cometh  on  ; 
Like  through  the  cold  trees  the  wind^s  wintry  moan ; 
Like  the  whippoorwiirs  song  at  midnight's  sad  hour; 
Te  the  ksait  unbeloTcd  is  Love's  killing  power. 


Like  tbe  blight  to  the  bud  with  a  worm  in  its  breast ; 
Like  the  clouds  when  the  hues  of  the  sun  leave  the  west; 
Like  tbe  oak  which  a  flash  of  the  lightning  has  reft. 
Is  the  heart  which  vain  fickle  Love  cheerless  has  left 

It  hath  lost  the  gay  tints  of  its  once  lovely  bloom ; 
It  hath  bidden  farewell  to  its  frsgrant  perfume; 
It  hath  lost  its  bright  jewels,  and  poor,  and  depressed, 
It  shrinks  to  tbe  innermost  caves  of  the  breast. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  LAST  WAR. 

BT   AN  ACTOR  IN   IT. 

We  feel  much  indebted  to  the  gentleman  who  has  secured 
for  the  Messenger,  the  following  graphic  sketches.  Tbey 
are  from  the  pen  of  a  distinguished  Kcntackian,  and  if  any 
thing  be  wanting  to  give  them  their  full  interest,  it  is  only  the 
animated  eloquence  with  which  their  author  has  been  heard 
to  relate  them.  We  doubt  not  that  our  readers  will  uaite 
with  us  in  soliciting  him  to  cooliooe  them.— [Ed,  Afest. 

NO.  I. 

THE  LAST  BATTLE  AND  DEATH  OF  LOGAN. 


-,  Kt.,  Sept,  21,  1846. 


My  Dear  Sir  :^I  proceed  to  comply  with  my 
promi^  made  to  yoo  some  months  since,  to  give 
yoa  the  particulars  of  the  last  battle  and  death  of 
Logan,  the  distingaished  Shawnee  Chief-^neph^w 
of  Tecumseh. 

Although  more  than  a  third  of  a  century  has 
since  rolled  over  my  head,  it  is  yet  withont  &  grey 
hair,  and  my  recollection  of  the  thrilling  event  I 
am  ftbout  to  describe  is  as  fresh  as  if  it  had  occqp- 
red  but  yesterday.  Indeed  there  are  many  seenee 
that  I  can  never  forget  in  the  severe  campaigns  of 
1813  and  1813, — the  first,  terminating  tbe  29nd  of 
January,  1813,  on  tbe  bloody  battle-field  of  the 
Raisin ;  and  the  second  on  the  following  5th  of  May, 
by  Dadley^s  defeat,  opposite  Fort  Meigs. 

On  the  33nd  November.  1813,  the  \efi  wing  of 
the  North-Western  Army,  onder  command  of  Gen- 
eral Winchester,  had  been  lying  for  some  weeks 
at  Camp  No.  3,  on  tbe  Manmee  River,  six  miles 
below  Fort  Defiance,  at  tbe  mou  th  of  the  Auglage, 
and  about  45  miles  above  the  Rapids.  The  Ken- 
tacky  volunteers,  whose  term  of  service  had  more 
than  half  expired,  were  becoming  impatient  of  long- 
er inaction  and  starvation,  and  very  anxioos  to 
*'  go  ahead**  in  quest  of  food  and  fighting.  On  the 
21st  it  was  said  in  camp,  that  General  Payne  had 
intimated  to  Logan  a  doubt  of  his  truth  and  fidelity 
to  tbe  American  cause,  while  his  uncle  was  com- 
manding the  British  Indians.  This  suspicion,  ra- 
ther roughly  expressed,  fired  the  noble  Indian  to  a 
high  degree  of  excitement,  and  be  avowed  his  fixed 
resolution  to  gite  an  evidence  of  his  hoDoi  and 
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courage  that  could  not  be  mistaken.  It  was  un- 
derstood that  a  large  force  of  the  enemy  had  loca- 
ted itself  at  the  Rapids,  and  Logan  determined  to 
go  there  and  take  a  prisoner  or  lose  his  scalp  in 
the  effort, 

I  was  then  a  beardless  Cadet,  but  16  years  old, 
attached,  by  order  of  General  Payne,  to  Colonel 
Scott's  Regiment  of  Kentucky  volunteers,  and,  as 
it  happened,  was  that  day  detailed  for  duty  on 
f!uard,  as  a  subaltern  officer  in  command  of  24  men. 
My  guard-fire  was  near  the  river  below  the  Camp 
and  my  line  of  sentinels  extended  out  at  right-an- 
gles some  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  so  as  to  pro- 
tect that  flank  of  the  Army.  Although  cold,  the 
day  was  bright  and  beautiful— the  air  elastic.  At 
early  dawn,  as  the  last  echo  of  the  Reveille  had 
fallen  on  the  still  drowsy  ear,  Logan  was  conduct- 
ed by  the  officer  of  the  day  through  the  outer  lines 
of  the  army,  and  left  us  on  his  perilous  enterprise, 
accompanied  only  by  two  Shawnee  warriors  from 
the  same  village  (Wapogheonata)  with  himself. 
The  first,  Capt.  John,  a  tall,  swarthy,  raw-boned, 
villainous  looking  fellow,  bearing  a  very  had  char- 
acter with  the  troops,  because  it  was  believed  he 
had  fought  against  General  Harrison  at  the  battle 
of  Tippecanoe ;  the  other,  a  noble  loeking  young 
Indian,  of  some  23  years  of  age,  known  by  the 
Engliati  name  of  Bright  Horn,  and  who  subse- 
quently distiogaished  himself,  while  under  my  im- 
mediate command,  in  Dudley's  defeat.  The  bold- 
ne68,  as  well  as  extreme  hazard  of  this  voluntary 
Qodertakiog,  excited  our  highest  admiration,  at  the 
same  time  that  many  expressed  their  serious  ap- 
prehensions of  the  result  to  the  daring  chief  and 
his  intrepid  companions. 

It  is  known  to  military  men,  that  the  officer  in 
command  of  a  canp-guard,  never  allows  himself 
to  sleep  while  on  doty.  It  was  in  accordance  with 
this  custom,  that  midnight  found  me  awake,  lying 
on  my  back  with  my  head  to  the  light,  reading  one 
of  Misa  Poiter^s  novels ;  while  my  men  off  doty, 
were  scattered  around  the  fire,  wrapped  in  their 
blankets,  snatching  a  little  necessary  repose.  The 
night,  thoQgh  clear,  was  dark,  and  all  was  silent 
and  still  in  camp,  when  I  was  suddenly  surprised 
by  the  loud  and  quickly  repeated  challenge  of  one 
of  the  sentinels  nearest  the  river  bank,  to  some  one 
approaching  from  without.  As  I  sprang  to  my 
feet  to  arouse  the  guard,  I  heard  the  voice  of 
Logan^  which  I  recogoiied.  Answering  the  hail, 
and  first  announcing  himself,  he  remarked,  '*  My 
friands,  we  have  had  a  bloody  battle  and  I  am  badly 
wounded."  You  cannot  conceive  bow  greatly  I 
was  shocked  by  this  reply.  I  had  all  day  long  been 
talking  or  thinking  of  him,  and  when,  instead  of 
his  usually  loud,  musical,  and  manly  voice,  I  heard 
hie  feeble  and  tremulous  answer,  I  did  not  wait  for 
any  military  formula,  but  ordered  the  sentinel  to  let 
him  pass,  and  hastened  in  person  to  meet  him  and 
.Qooduol  him  to  the  goard-(re.    He  was  aecomp^ 


nied  by  Bright' Horn  only,  and  both  of  them  were 
well  mounted,  whereas  I  knew  they  had  left  ctmp 
that  morning  on  foot.  Indeed  there  was  but  a  sin- 
gle horse  in  that  wing  of  the  army.  All  the  rest 
had  perished,  or  been  sent  into  the  ioterwr  to  re- 
cruit. 

He  immediately  proceeded,  at  my  request,  to 
give  roe  a  particular  account  of  the  events  of  the 
day.  It  appeared  that  he  had  lefl  the  beaten  track 
down  the  river  bank,  and  taken  the  low  swamp 
route  some  mile  or  two  off,  in  order  to  avoid  obaer- 
vation,  or  discovery.  They  had  scarcely  made  tea 
miles  of  their  journey,  however,  when  they  saw  at 
a  short  distance  in  front  of  them  six  persona  on 
horseback,  who  were  travelling  the  same  snppoeed 
safe  and  secret  way,  but  coming  from  the  opposite 
direction.  The  whole  of  that  now  populona  region 
was  then  a  howling  wilderness ;  indeed  there  was 
not  a  farm  or  civilized  human  habitatioo  beyond 
Piqua  in  Ohio. 

It  required  no  interpreter  to  inform  Logan  and 
his  companions  that  they  were  within  rifle  shot  of 
twice  their  number  of  deadly  enemies.  It  waateo 
late  to  think  of  flight  with  any  hope  of  eacape  in 
an  open  wood,  in  daylight ;  and  it  would  be  mad- 
ness, without  some  advantage,  to  fight  one  to  tioo. 
The  ready,  self-poised  ohief  did  not  hesitate  in  the 
adoption  of  his  plan,  and  his  promptness  of  aeiion 
most  probably  saved  him  from  immediate  death. 
His  companions,  with  that  keenness,  yet  seeoiinf 
carelessness,  so  remarkably  exhibited  in  the  char- 
acter and  outward  demeanor  of  the  Ameriean  In- 
dian, watched  his  countenance  and  all  his  move- 
ments with  anxious  concern,  and  held  themaeWes 
ready  to  second,  or  sanction,  whatever  he  might 
do  or  say.  Unflinching  in  his  original  purpose,  and 
true  to  his  sworn  faith  to  our  cause,  heresoWedto 
attempt  by  stratagem,  what  he  despaired  of  effect- 
ing by  immediate  combat.  He  therefore  made  no 
halt  in  his  onward  march,  manifested  no  surprise, 
or  alarm,  but  with  a  bland  smile  hastened  to  meet 
and  salute  the  horsemen.  Indeed,  he  expressed 
his  high  gratification  at  his  unexpected  good  for- 
tune in  finding  them  so  near  at  hand,  instead  of  be- 
ing compelled  to  go  all  the  way  to  the  Rapids  to 
see  them  and  communicate  the  important  intelli- 
gence which  he  possessed,  of  the  coniemplal«d 
early  movement  of  the  army  of  Gen.  Winchester: 
most  skilfully  blending  fact  and  falsehood  so  nioely 
together,  as  to  give  to  all  he  said  the  semblance  of 

truth. 

If  any  thing  could  have  shaken  the  firm  oerres 
of  Logan,  or  caused  a  moment's  hesitation  in  his 
manner  and  purpose  on  this  trying  occasion,  it 
would  have  been  the  fact,  which  he  discovered  only 
on  coming  in  close  contact  with  the  stranger  band, 
that  their  leader  was  his  deadly  personal  foe— ow 
celebrated  equally  for  his  conning,  courage  andcm- 
eity—in  short,  no  less  a  personage  than  Winsumec^ 
the  great  Potowatamie  Chief.    The  olhen,  tno, 
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were  of  no  raean  note-^tbey  were  Capt.  Elliott, 
ft  half  breed,  (son  of  CoL  Elliott  of  the  BrUteh 
array*  so  well  known  afterwards  to  the  nnfortumite 
Keotncky  captives,  at  the  river  Raisin  and  at  Dad- 
ley's  defeat,  for  his  cold-blooded  treachery,)  a  tall 
young  Ottawa  Chief,  and  three  grim-looking  painted 
varriors. 

Immediately  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  the 
British  Government  bad  taken  measores,  not  only 
to  enlist  in  their  service  all  the  Indian  tribes  of 
Canada  onder  the  immediate  control  of  Col.  EU 
liftit,  as  Agent,  but  also  ihose  on  the  N(»rthern  and 
Western  frontiers  of  the  United  States,  under  Dick- 
aon  and  Tecumseh  ; — the  latter,  as  is  known,  being 
the  prime  mover  and  the  sool  of  the  hostile  opera- 
lioos  of  onr  Indians  against  us.     A  large  body  of 
tbese  had  been  moved  forward  after  the  surrender 
of  Hulk  to  attack  Port  Wayne,  from  which  they 
were  driven  by  General  Harrison,  and  were  now 
principally  encamped  at  the  Rapids  of  the  Mau- 
mee  river,  nearly  opposite  to  the  point  where  Fort 
Meigs  was  afterwards  bitilt.     General  Proctor  was 
Ditorally  desirous  to  know  whether  General  Har- 
rison had  taken  op  his  winter  quarters  at  the  points 
then  occupied  by  the  several  wings  of  the  North 
WestAin  Army,  or  intended  to  make  a  winter  cam- 
paign into  Canada.     He  had,  therefore,  despatched 
the  chosen  and  carefully  selected  band  just  named, 
to  spy  oat  Winchester's  camp,  and  ascertain,  as  far 
u  possible,  from  preparations  and  appearances,  (if 
they  could  not  secure  a  prisoner,)  what  were  the 
intentions  of  the  American  General.     The  capture 
of  Logan,  then,  was  a  Godsend  far  beyond  their 
most  sangoine  hopes  and  expectations.     One  who 
bad  been  fur  months  employed  by  General  Har- 
rison as  a  confidential  spy  and  guide,  woold  ne- 
cessarily know  more  than  almost  any  one  else 
of  his  future  plane  and  intentions,  and  they  there- 
fore proceeded  no  further  towards  our  camp,  bat 
taroed  back  to  the  Rapids.    It  is  trae,  that  Win- 
aemac  did  not  believe  Logan^a  story,  and  was  dis- 
posed to  disarm  and  tie  their  hands  behind  them  on 
the  spot,  so  as  to  avoid  all  possibility  of  danger,  or 
escape,  bat  Captain  Elliott  and  the  others  objected, 
alleging  that  there  was  no  risk  during  the  day-time, 
while  they  were  mounted  and  Logan  and  his  com- 
panions were  on  foot,  of  any  attempt  at  violence ; 
and  no  chance  of  sacoess,  if  an  attempt  were 
made.    This  was  in  the  forenoon,  ahortly  before 
13  oVIock.     In  the  course  of  the  day,  on  their  re- 
tnrn  mareh,  Winnemao  asked  Logan  why  he  was 
BOW  coming  to  join  them,  whereas  be  had  always 
previously  positively  refused  and  had  even  risked 
his  life  in  passing  clandestinely  through  their  lines 
while  they   were  besieging  Fort  Wayne,  in  order 
to  notify  to  the  starving  little  garrison  that  General 
Harrison  was  hastening  with  a  large  force  to  their 
relief,  and  to  orge  them  not  to  surrender  1     Logan's 
answer  to  this  question  was  as  prompt  as  it  was 
plausible.     He  aaid  that  his  family  was  at  Wapo- 
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gheonata  within  the  lines  of  the  American  army,, 
and  he  feared  they  would  be  either  forced  into  the 
seulement,  or  killed  and  destroyed,  if  he  joined  the 
British,  as  Tecumseh  had  urged  him  to  do ;  but 
that  General  Payne^s  treatment  to  him  bad  been  so 
ontrageoos,  that  he  had  determined  to  sacrifice 
every  thing  else  in  order  to  be  revenged.  Although 
thus  temporarily  treated  as  a  friend,  Logan  saw 
and/e//  that  he  was  distrusted  by  Winnemac,  if  not 
by  his  companions,  and  that  at  night  he  and  hie 
comrades  would  be  confined  as  prisoners.  When 
the  time  for  stopping  to  encamp  arrived,  and  they 
had  crossed  a  small  water-course  suitable  fur  the 
purpose,  a  halt  was  called,  and  Winnemac  and  his 
party  dismounted  and  commenced  unsaddling  their 
horses  and  securing  them.  The  critical  period— 
the  eventful  moment,  had  arrived,  and  Logan  seised 
it  with  prompt  energy  to  execute  his  desperate 
plan  and  free  himself  from  bondage,  or  die  in  the 
attempt.  Not  a  word  had  passed  between  him  and 
his  fellow-prisoners,  but  he  knew  their  bravery  and 
devoiioa,  and  did  not  doubt  their  active  and  effi- 
cient co-operation  in  any  thing  he  might  attempt. 
He  pretended  to  see  a  squirrel  on  a  tree  some  steps 
distant,  and  called  the  attention  of  Captain  John 
and  Bright  Horn  to  the  fact.  Not  a  word  as  to 
his  bloody  purpose  passed  his  lips;  only  asking 
them  if  they  desired  some  tobacco,  with  a  signifi- 
cant look,  he  handed  each  a  leaden  bullet,  which 
they  put  into  their  months.  In  an  instant,  the  sharp 
simultaneous  cracking  of  three  riflea  annoaneed 
that  the  work  of  death  had  commenced,  and  the 
previous  quiet  of  a  fair  November  sunset,  was 
changed  into  the  bustle  of  strife  and  battle,  with 
all  the  horrid  accompaniments  of  a  savage  eonfiict. 

It  is  said  that  most  men  fight  best  in  day-time-^ 
in  towns  or  cities,  in  presence  of  spplaoding  mul- 
titudes, or  true  sustaining  friends— where  fair  ladies' 
handkerchiefs  may  wave,  or  sympathising  shrieks 
be  heard  from  overlooking  windows ;  but  here  was 
a  contest  in  the  deep  recesses  of  a  pathless  forest, 
beheld  by  no  eye  save  that  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
and  yet  not  a  nerve  relaxed,  not  a  muscle  quivered 
with  fear.  Three  to  Six :  Red  man  against  red 
roan^-not  for  their  own  advancement,  or  hope  of 
plunder,  bat  for  the  white  man's  power !  Is  it  not 
strange  that  sooh  things  should  occur,  and  yet  bow 
oAen  has  it  been  so  \  Whether  England,  or  the 
United  States  succeeded  in  the  war,  the  Indian  raes 
was  doomed  to  destmction. 

At  the  first  fire,  Winoeroae  and  Captsin  Elliott 
fell  dead,  and  one  of  the  warriors  was  wounded, 
thus  reducing  the  combatants  lo  numerical  equality, 
but  with  Hx  loaded  rifles  on  one  side  to  three  empty 
ones  on  the  other.  In  this  emergency,  Logan  and 
his  companions  made  a  bold  and  rapid  movement 
forward  and  attempted  to  seise  the  arms  of  the 
enemy,  which  had  been  placed,  for  a  moment, 
against  a  tree,  while  their  owners  were  fastening 
their  horses,    fiat  is  this  effort  they  weie  aoticipa- 
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ted  by  the  promptitade  of  their  foes,  who  seemed 
fully  aware  of  the  **  life  or  deatfC*  nature  of  the 
combat  so  suddenly  forced  upon  them.  The  mu- 
tual rushing  towards  the  loaded  guns  brought  the 
opposing  parties  face  to  face  in  close  contact,  and 
for  a  moment,  Logan  contemplated  closing  the  mat- 
ter with  the  tomahawk.  Their  enemies,  however, 
did  not  choose  to  surrender  the  advantage  which 
their  already  charged  rifles  gave  them,  and  each 
jumped  to  a  tree  nearest  at  hand  for  shelter.  A 
regular  Indian  fight  then  commenced,  which  con- 
tinued till  darkness  put  an  end  to  it.  Any  slight 
exposure  of  the  person  on  either  side  was  sure  to 
make  a  bullet  whistle.  Many  shots  were  fired  ; 
one  of  these  from  Logan's  rifle  had  struck  down 
the  Ottawa  Chief.  Bright  Horn  had  disposed  of 
another  warrior,  and  had  himself  received  a  severe 
wound  through  the  thigh.  The  shadows  of  the 
elosing  day  were  rendering  every  thing  obscure, 
and  Logan  determined  to  change  his  position,  for 
one  nearer  the  only  survivor  of  the  other  party  who 
remained  unhurt.  In  doing  so,  be  necessarily  ex- 
posed his  person  to  the  quick  and  watchful  eyee  of 
a  skilful  foe,  who,  on  the  instant,  planted  a  ball  in 
his  body  just  below  the  centre  of  the  breast  bone, 
which  passed  entirely  through  and  lodged  just  be- 
neath the  skin  near  the  lower  part  of  his  back.  Lo- 
gan, although  mortally  wounded,  did  not  fall,  and  his 
enemy  fled,  supposing  his  fire  had  been  abortive. 
The  battle  thus  ended,  the  victory  was  complete. 
The  bloody  field  was  held,  with  the  dead  and  dying 
Chiefs  and  Warriors  stretched  upon  it.  fiut  it 
was  truly  a  victory  dearly  bought.  Logan *s  last 
act  was  to  drive  his  tomahawk  into  the  head  of 
Winnemao,  but  he  did  not  take  his  scalp  :  that  duty 
was  lell  to  be  performed  by  Captain  John,  after  he 
had  aided  Logan  and  Bright  Horn,  each,  to  mount 
one  of  the  British  horses,  and  started  them  back 
to  our  camp. 

Next  morning,  the  fatal  ball  was  extracted  from 
Logan*s  back,  without  difliculty,  but  he  felt  that  he 
was  a  dying  man,  and  so  informed  the  surgeon  and 
other  officers  who  attended  him.  He  suflered  the 
most  acute  agony  without  a  groan,  and  calmly  gave 
'directions  as  to  the  future  disposition  of  his  wife 
and  children.  On  the  second  evening,  about  4d 
hours  after  he  received  his  wound,  he  expired,  in 
the  full  possession  of  all  his  strong  mental  faculties 
till  the  last  moment.  A  nobler  child  of  natore,  a 
braver  man,  or  truer  friend,  never  lived.  May  God 
in  his  mercy  save  his  soul ! 

During  the  two  days  that  Logan  lingered  in  the 
agonies  of  death,  his  tent  was  surrounded  by  anx- 
ious and  tearful  faces,  hoping  against  hope,  that  he 
was  not  so  dangerously  wounded  as  was  represent- 
ed, and  when,  at  last,  it  was  announced  that  the 
Chreat  Chief  was  dead,  a  deep  gloom  settled  over 
the  army,  as  if  some  dire  calamity  had  befallen 
each  individual  officer  and  soldier. 

At  the  time  of  his  death*  I  do  not  think  ho  could 


hAve  been  over  forty  years  old  ;  perhaps  not  ex- 
ceeding thirty-five.  In  stature,  he  was  over  the 
middle  size,  and  rather  more  full  and  fleshy  than 
Indians  usually  are,  with  a  deep  broad  chest  and 
high  expansive  forehead.  The  expression  of  his 
countenance  and  whole  demeanor  was  mild,  amia- 
ble, and  rather  playful  than  stern,  yet  combining 
marked  firmness  and  decision  of  character. 

Thus  ends  the  first  chapter  of  the  narrative  you 
have  asked  me  to  give  you  ;  written  in  the  midst 
of  interruptions,  and  at  moments  snatched  from 
professional  duties.  You  will  therefore  easily  ex- 
cose  any  inaccuracies  of  style  and  manner.  My 
next  will  contain  a  brief  account  of  what  befel 
Captain  John  after  he  was  left  by  Lt>gan — Logan's 
funeral*-the  mission  to  his  village  sent  by  General 
Winchester  to  announce  his  death,  and  the  futare 
fate  of  his  family,  as  far  as  my  information  ex- 
tends. 

Yours  truly,  L.  C. 


No.  11. 


L ,  Oct,,  1846. 

My  Dear  Str ;— My  last  letter  left  Capt.  John  on 
the  hard-fought  battle-field,  where  Logan  had  re- 
ceived his  death- wound,  for  the  purpose  of  scalp- 
ing his  dead  enemies,  and  bringing  off  the  *' Spoils 
of  Victory,"  according  to  the  universal  custom  of 
savages.  Logan  told  me  that  I  need  not  expect 
Captain  John  before  daylight,  inasmuch  as  be  spoke 
English  but  indifierently  and  would  be  apprehen- 
sive of  bein^  mistaken  for  an  enemy  and  shot,  if 
he  approached  the  line  of  sentinels  during  the  night. 
I  cauiioned  the  guard  on  this  point  and  ovdered 
them  to  keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  him. 

The  coloring  of  the  thin  clouds  above  the  ESae- 
tern  horizon  was  gradually  becomings  brighter, 
indicating  another  fair  day  as  the  morning  svn 
demonstrated  his  approach,  and  we  were  somewhat 
uneasy  that  Captain  John  had  not  yet  made  bis  ap- 
pearance. Presently  I  heard  a  most  uneanhly  noise 
down  the  river,  seemingly  imitative  of  the  human 
voice,  which  I  at  once  suspected  came  from  the 
Shawnee  brave,  trying  to  halloo  and-  hail  the  senti- 
nel aearest  him,  like  a  white  man.  On  advancing 
some  fifty  yards  in  that  direction,  I  found  I  was  noc 
mistaken,  for  still  farther  «tt  a  hundred  steps  or 
more,  I  saw  the  black,  ugly,  painted  face  of  Cap- 
tain John,  anxiously  peering  from  behind  a  beg* 
oak  tree,  while  he  was  repeating,  with  all  his  might, 
the  strange  discordant  sounds,  which  bad  first  at- 
tracted my  attention. 

I  had  looked  for  his  appearance  on  horseback 
wiih  the  captured  steeds  of  the  defeated  foe,  all 
fully  caparisoned,  in  his  train,  and  their  gory  scalpei, 
at  his  girdle,  and  was  much  surprised  to  see  him  oa 
foot,  mora  haggard  than  ueoal,  with  only  one  reek- 
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ifif(  trophy  of  victory,  dangling  from  bw  blanket 
belt.     I  bailed  him  and  told  him  to  come  up,  with- 
out fear,  aa  I  was  anxious  to  hear  what  had  be- 
fallen bim  after  Logan  left  him.     He  did  not  need 
a  second  invitation,  but  immediately  strode  towards 
ne,  heedless  of  fallen  trees  or  other  intervening 
obstacles,  looking  as  proud  as  Lucifer,  and  some- 
what like  the  picture  my  imagination  had  painted 
of  that  celebrated  personage,  while  reading  Mil- 
ton's Paradise  Lost.     When  yet  some  ten  or  fif- 
teen paces  from  me,  be  exhibited  his  only  witness 
•f  success,  by  raising  it  before  my  eyes  with  its 
disarrayed  locks  clotted  and  still  dripping  blood, 
at  the  same  time  exclaiming,   with   exultation, 
<*  Winnemac  Scalp !  Winnemac  Scalp !  r  I  after- 
wards learned  that  Logan  declared,  when  he  saw 
it,  that  it  was  not  from  the  head  of  the  Potowatamie 
chief,  for  he  had  only  the  single  chivalrous  tuH  of 
long  hair,  whereas  this  was  covered  with  hair  of 
4hat  description.     I  was  then  unused  to  sights  and 
•ceoes  of  **  blood  and  carnage,'*  and  as  I  looked, 
for  the  first  time,  on  this  horrid  savage  trophy,  I 
mast   confess  a  cold    chill  passed    through   my 
heart.     I  afterwards  was  forced  to  harden  myself 
io  view  them  with  more  composure. 

As  well  as  I  could  understand  his  barbarous  Eng- 
lish, it  seemed  that  he  had  lost  no  time,  but,  as 
soon  as  his  two  companions  left  him,  set  himself 
diligently  to  work,  in  the  most  approved  and  espe- 
ditioos  Indian  fashion,  to  ease  the  dead  of  their  much 
prized  head-covers.  He  only  had  time,  however, 
to  tear  one  reeking  scalp  from  the  scull  of  the 
fallen  warrior  nearest  to  him,  and  was  in  the  act 
of  performing  the  same  office  for  another,  when 
he  saw  a  flash  of  light,  a  few  steps  in  front  of  him, 
and  felt,  at  the  same  instant,  the  burning  of  a  bul- 
let, as  it  grazed  the  akin  of  his  own  head,  followed 
by  the  loud  ringing  crack  of  a  rifle.  To  use  his 
own  expression,  "  he  jumped  very  high  and  broke 
bis  knife,"  and  did  not  wait  for  another  salutation, 
but  hastened  to  the  spot  where  the  horses  were 
bitched,  in  order  to  mount  one  and  retreat  to  camp. 
The  animals,  alarmed  by  his  sudden  and  noisy  ap- 
proach, successively  broke  loose,  as  he  came  oear 
them,  and  he  was  thus  compelled  to  make  the  best 
ttf  his  way  from  this  new  attack  on  foot. 

He  supposed  that  the  warrior  who  had  fled  from 
Logan  after  dealing  him  the  fatal  shot,  had  returned, 
and  might  be  aided  by  some  of  those  deemed  dead, 
bat  who  really  were  only  wounded  and  had  pru- 
dently remained  quiet  while  the  storm  was  raging, 
and  he  had  no  stomach  to  renew  the  fight  alone. 
The  fast  gathering  gloom  of  night,  aided  by  the 
dense  overhanging  forest,  obscured  surrounding  ob- 
jects and  enabled  the  wily  watchful  foe  to  creep 
npon  him  cnperceived,  and  discharge  his  rifle  in  his 
face.  It  is  most  probable,  that  the  departure  of 
Logan  and  Bright  Horn  had  been  observed,  and 
ftom  the  fact  that  Captain  John  was  led  behind,  it 
vaa  beiieved  he  waa  too  badly  bait  to  get  away, 


and  his  scalp  would,  in  some  degree,  compensate 
fur  the  heavy  loss  sustained  in  the  combat.  To 
accomplish  this  object,  the  only  survivor  of  the  party 
had  cautiously  returned  and  found  oar  friend  en- 
gaged as  before  described.  To  drive  a  ball  through 
his  brain  was  a  natural  instinct,  and  but  for  the 
protecting  darkness,  would  have  been  efiected.  A 
firm  finger  pulled  the  trigger,  and  a  steady  eye 
directed  his  aim  along  the  death-dealing  tube,  bat 
he  slightly  overshot  his  mark,  and  the  life  of  Cap* 
tain  John  was  almost  miraculously  saved. 

It  was  well  for  the  fame  of  the  latter  that  he 
thus  escaped,  for  if  he  had  not  returned  to  us,  so 
much  had  he  been  previously  distrusted,  that,  even 
while  his  unburied  bones  were  bleaching  on  the 
earth,  where  the  hungry  wolves  bad  left  them,  and 
his  bloody  top-knot  ornamenting  the  war-belt  of  an 
enemy,  many  would  have  believed  that  be  had  de« 
serted  us,  and  again  joined  his  old  friends.  But  Lo* 
gan  said  "  we  need  never  fear  his  fidelity  again'*— 
he  had  "shed  their  blood  and  knew  he  would  not 
be  spared  if  ever  be  should  fall  into  their 
hands." 

Before  speaking  of  Logan^s  funeral,  it  may  not 
be  uninteresting  to  yoo  to  know  something  of  his 
birth,  parentage  and  early  history.  From  sources 
of  information  entirely  reliable,  I  learn  that  he  wae 
of  mixed  blood — half  white  and  half  Indian — and  his 
color  and  features  indicated  such  a  descent.  A  gen* 
tleman  named  Rennick,of  Greenbriar  County,  Vir* 
ginia,  a  great  hunter  in  his  day,  from  some  early 
disgust  for  quiet,  inactive,  unexciting,  civilized  life, 
or  some  wild  fancy  for  the  freedom  of  the  woods^ 
had  wandered  off  when  a  young  man  to  the  then 
trackless  forests  north  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  set- 
tled himself  among  the  Shawnee  Indians.  As- 
suming their  habits,  his  exceeding  skill  in  the  chase 
and  bold  daring  in  war  soon  brought  him  into  dis- 
tinguished notice,  and  he  was  adopted  into  their 
tribe,  and  made  a  chief.  His  future  destiny  be- 
came still  more  fixed  and  permanent,  when  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  an  Indian  maiden  of 
high  birth — the  elder  sister  of  Tecumseh  and  the 
Prophet — to  whom  he  united  himself  in  marriage, 
according  to  all  the  formalities  .of  her  nation*  Two 
sons  were  the  offspring  of  this  connection,  of  whom 
our  hero  was  the  younger — the  elder  having  died 
in  childhood.  By  the  fortune  of  war  he  became  a 
prisoner  while  a  boy  to  Colonel  Logan  of  Ken- 
tucky, who  brought  him  home  with  him  and  always 
treated  him  as  a  son.  He  learned  to  speak  Eng- 
lish fluently,  and  after  the  conclusion  of  peace, 
which  soon  followed  Wayne's  great  victory  at  the 
Rapids,  was  restored  to  his  family  and  friends.  In 
gratitude  to  his  generous  captor,  he  assumed  the 
name  of  Logan,  and  honored  as  that  name  was 
in  the  early  annals  of  Kentucky,  he  never  dis- 
graced it. 

That  there  are  no  accidtnU  on  earth  or  in  Heaven 
it  my  firm  belief. 
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"There*s  a  Divinity  that  shapea  ourenda, 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will.*' 

Himself  a  captive,  all  his  boyish  sympathies 
were  excited  for  a  little  girl,  also  a  prisoner,  taken 
about  the  same  time,  and  theo  the  cherished  inmate 
of  aDeijrhboring  family— that  of  Colonel  Hardin, — 
and  who  was  released  at  the  same  time  with 
himself.  The  early  bud  of  affection  then  devel- 
oped, matared  into  an  open  blossom,  years  after- 
wards, in  their  native  village,  when  they  both  grew 
up,  and  they  were  married.  On  his  dying  bed,  it 
to  happened  that  a  son  of  Col.  Hardin  and  son-in- 
law  of  his  adopted  father,  was  at  his  side  and  tended 
him  like  a  brother  and  closed  his  eyes  when  the 
last  dread  struggle  was  over.  To  this  gentleman 
Logan  especially  confided  the  future  fate  of  his 
family.  He  desired  him  to  remove  his  wife  and 
children  to  Kentucky,  to  remain,  at  any  rate,  until 
the  close  of  the  war,  **  for,'*  said  he,  "  I  have  killed 
a  great  Chief,  and  when  I  am  in  the  land  of  spirits, 
his  friends  will  creep  upon  and  murder  all  my  little 
ones. 


o 


I  think  it  was  on  the  26th  of  November,  about 
10  o^cloek  of  a  cold,  bleak  morning,  that  the  sound 
of  the  "ear-piercing  fife"  and  solemn  mnf&ed  drum 
announced  a  military  funeral.  The  weather  had 
Bttddenly  changed  from  fair  and  pleasant  to  early 
winter.  Floating  clouds  were  spitting  down  their 
flakes  of  snow,  and  the  ground  was  already  cov- 
ered with  its  white  northern  garb  to  the  depth  of 
several  inches.  A  crowd  of  ofiicers  and  soldiers, 
off  duty,  were  assembled  around  the  tent  where  the 
departed  warrior  lay,  not  '*  with  his  martial  cloak 
around  him,"  but  wrapped  in  his  blanket  and  de- 
posited in  a  rude  coffin  made  uf  the  best  materials 
in  oar  power.  Although  but  little  **  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance" were  exhibited,  yet  there  was  not 
wanting  any  demonstration  of  respect  due  to  one 
BO  beloved  and  distinguished. 

It  had  not  then  become  lawful,  as  it  now  seems 
to  be,  to  send  an  American  army  to  the  field,  with- 
out a  christian  minister  as  chaplain,  as  if  this  were 
a  heathen  land  and  there  was  no  Lord  of  Hosts 
above  us.  The  venerable  Mr.  Shannon  was  pres- 
ent, and  humbly  besought  his  Heavenly  Father  to 
have  mercy  on  this  noble  son  of  the  forest,  and  as 
but  little  light  had  been  granted  him  upon  earth,  to 
ask  bat  little  of  him  at  the  last  day.  An  armed 
military  guard  of  honor  was  also  ordered  on  duty. 
These  ceremonies  concluded,  the  lid  of  the  coffin, 
which  had  been  temporarily  removed  to  allow  us 
to  look  for  the  last  time  upon  the  noble  counte- 
nance of  the  dead  Chief,  was  replaced  and  fastened 
down.  I  have  before  stated,  that  we  had  no  horses 
jn  camp.  A  small  sled  was  constructed  fur  the  pur- 
pose, and  with  thongs  of  raw-hide  for  traces,  the 
officers,  who  acted  as  pall-bearers,  hauled  the  body 
aix  miles  to  Old  Fort  Defiance.  There  it  was 
buried,  in  the  public  grave- yard,  where  other  gal- 


lant hearts  were  already  mouldering  into  dost.  A 
rude  stone  was  planted  at  his  head  and  another  at 
his  feet,  with  the  initials  of  his  name  roughly  carved 
upon  them  to  mark  the  spot.  How  long  they  were 
permitted  to  remain  there  God  only  knows.  From 
the  day  of  the  landing  of  our  Pilgiim  Fathers  on 
Plymouth  Rock  to  the  present  moment,  the  same 
word  of  command  has  been  given  to  the  Red  race 
which  our  Saviour  gave  to  the  reviling  Jew,  when 
on  his  way  to  execution  with  the  heavy  crosb  apon 
his  shoulders.  *'  March  on — onward  march,'*  till 
they  have  already  left  the  graves  of  their  fathers 
and  their  favorite  hunting  grounds  far,  far  behind 
them.  The  progress  of  improvement  has  l«)ng 
since  reached  that  distant  frontier— a  canal  runs 
hard  by — and  civilization,  with  her  rapid  strides.  Is 
still  travelling  on.  Where  the  wolf  and  the  bear 
then  had  their  homes,  and  the  wild  deer  frolicked 
on  the  prairies,  the  puffing  steamboat  and  whistling 
rail  road-car  are  now  daily  heard.  Most  pntbably  the 
plough  and  harrow  have,  years  ago,  uptorned  and 
torn  to  pieces  the  sod  of  blue  grass  which  grew  on 
Logan's  bosom,  and  have  left  no  discoverable  vestige 
of  his  resting-place.  I  have  never  been  there  since, 
yet  while  describing  the  events,  my  fancy  brings 
the  whole  imposing  scene  vividly  before  roe.  I 
seem  to  feel  the  northern  blast  upon  my  cheek,  and 
almost  stop  my  pen  to  listen  for  the  echo  of  the 
last  volley  fired  over  the  warrior's  grave. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  Major  Hardin  started  oo 
his  mission  to  Wapogheonaia — distant  some  sixty 
or  eighty  miles — accompanied  by  one  or  two  other 
officers  and  Captain  John.  He  was  charged  by 
the  Commanding  General  to  communicate  to  the 
nation  the  circumstances  of  liOgan's  last  battle  and 
death,  and  the  honors  paid  to  his  memory,  as  well 
as  to  express  the  deep  sympathy  of  the  whole  army 
with  his  immediate  family  and  friends,  for  his  an- 
timely  end.  It  was  necessary  also  to  consolt  with 
the  chiefs  and  widow,  as  to  the  removal  of  his 
family  to  Kentucky.  After  several  general  coun- 
cils, the  proposition  was  respectfully  and  feelingly 
declined,  and  Major  Hardin  returned  to  camp. 

Years  rolled  on — some  half  a  dozen  or  more. 
The  war  was  over  and  peace  had  again  coTcred 
the  land  with  smiles  and  filled  it  with  happiness 
and  prosperity.  I  had  studied  a  profession  and 
quitted  forever  my  father's  humble  roof  to  try  my 
fortune  among  men  in  the  busy  pursuits  of  civil 
life.  One  day  I  received  a  message,  saying  there 
was  a  company  of  Indians  at  the  hotel,  who  said 
they  knew  me  and  desired  to  see  me.  Hoping  to 
find  some  of  my  campaitrn  companions  among  thera, 
I  immediately  called  on  them  in  company  with  sev- 
eral other  gentlemen.  I  was  then  a  bearded  man, 
and  doubted  that  they  would  recognize  me,  even  if 
they  had  formerly  known  me  in  my  soldier's  sim- 
ple garb ;  but  I  had  hardly  entered  the  room,  when, 
after  a  moment's  piercing  scrutiny,  one  of  them 
mahed  aoroas  the  floor  and  seized  me  by  the  hand* 
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It  was  my  oM  friend  Bright  Horn.     "  Different 
time  this/*  said  he,  "from  when  I  last  saw  you/* 

"  Yes,*'  I  replied,  ''  for  it  was  jast  before  we 
were  taken  prisoners  together  in  Dudley's  defeat--^ 
when  we  both  were  begrimmed  with  the  smoke  of 
battle,  and  yoa  had  a  few  fresh  scalps  at  your 
belt." 

*•  And  you,"  he  rejoined,  "  was  very  sick,"  point- 
ing to  the  place  where  an  enemy's  vagrant  ball  had 
penetrated  my  shoulder. 

With  the  party  was  a  tall,  handsome  yotith-^ 
straight  as  an  arrow — some  14  or  15  years  of  age. 
He  was  Logan's  eldest  son,  who  had  visited  Ken- 
tncky  in  company  with  some  of  his  father's  friends 
and  relatives,  with  the  privilege  of  deciding  for 
himself  whether  he  would  remain  or  not.  He  said 
he  could  not  stay.  His  heart  yearned  for  the  play- 
mates of  his  childhood  and  the  wild  woods  surround- 
ing bis  native  village,  and  remaining  a  few  days 
only,  they  all  returned  together. 

Thus  I  have  eomplied  with  year  request  and  told 
yoo  all  I  know  of  Logan  and  his  family.  Some 
old  settlers  on  the  Anglage  River,  near  Wapo- 
irheonata,  might  give  yon  further  information,  and 
to  them  1  respectfully  refer  you. 

Hoping  that  yen  will  kindly  excuse  the  tedioas- 
neas  of  my  narrative,  I  remain  very  truly. 
Your  friend  and  most  obedient  servant, 

L.  C. 
To  Chablks  L.  Mosbt,  Esq.,  > 
Lynchburg,  Va,     i 


VfotlUB  ot  Neto  Wovlks. 


F00T«*8  SkBTCHBS  of  NoBTH  ClROLINl. 

JSktlchet  qJ  North  Canline^  Historical  and  Biograpkical,  lU 
iastratioe  of  f  Ae  PrincipUa  of  a  Portion  of  her  Early  8^- 
tUn.  By  Rev.  WUtum,  Henry  Foote,  New-  York.  Robert 
Carter:  Bvo.p.5S7, 

We  haT«  looked  into  this  handsome  volame,  and  glanoed 
over  iK>roe  o(  its  pagetf  with  much  pleasure.  It  is,  we  think, 
a  very  readable  book,  and  altogether  a  valuable  and  inter- 
esting oootribuiion  to  the  history  of  our  country,  and  espe- 
cially of  our  good  old  State  of  North  Carolina,  which  it 
has  even  raised  in  our  esteem.  The  "Sketches" are,  in- 
deed, very  nearly  all  that  we  could  fairly  expect  them  to  be. 
They  en^rnce  a  great  variety  of  characters  and  incidents — 
some  of  them  chiefly  concerning  the  Scotch  Irish  Presby- 
terians, who  emigrated  into  the  colony  at  different  times 
during  the  last  century,  and  their  desrendents ;  but  others 
of  a  more  general  interest,  and  all  calculated  to  throw  some 
new  light  upon  the  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  history  of 
the  state,  and  upon  some  of  the  most  stirring  events  of  our 
revolutionary  war.  We  refer  more  particularly  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  celebrated  Mecklenburg  Declaration,  of  May 
1775.  and  to  the  graphic  notices  of  the  battles  of  King*s 
If ouotaio,  %nd  Guilford  Court  House ;  and,  above  all,  to 


the  very  attractive  chapter  respecting  the  fair  heroine,  Flora 
McDonald. 

By  the  way,  some  of  our  readeni  may  wonder  for  •  mo* 
ment  how  this  romantic  young  lady,  whom  they  have  seen 
perhaps  only  in  Sir  Walter  Scott*s  novel  of  Waverley,  or  in 
some  History  of  England,  could  contrive  to  find  her  way 
into  Mr.  F.*8  book  on  North  Carolina ;  or  rather,  how  Mr. 
F.  could  manage  to  introduce  her  into  it.  It  is,  however, 
we  can  assure  them,  very  fairly  done  ;  for  it  seems  that  after 
playing  her  part  out  in  Scotland,  in  aiding  the  young  Ckevo' 
Uer*$  escape,  at  the  hazard  of  her  life ;  and  after  being  ar- 
rested and  imprisoned  in  the  tower  of  London  for  the  trea- 
son, she  was  very  handsomely  pardoned  by  the  king,  and 
sufjsequently  introduced  at  court,  and  sent  home  laden  with 
costly  presents.  There,  after  a  reasonable  time,  she  mar- 
ried a  certain  Allan  McDonald,  with  whom  she  came  over, 
very  honestly,  lo  Cross  Creek,  now  Fayetteville,  in  North 
Carolina,  some  time  in  the  year  1775.  Here  it  is,  then, 
that  Mr.  F.  finds  her,  (or  rather  sees  her  traces— for  she 
had  been  dead  for  some  time,)  and  he  is  not  the  man  to 
pass  her  by  without  some  grateful  sign  of  recognition. 
He  gives  us,  accordingly,  a  very  pleasing  account  of  her 
adventures  with  the  young  prince,  and  the  subsequent 
evenu  of  her  life,  in  bis  best  manner.  We  only  regret  to 
learn,  in  reading  it,  that  on  the  breaking  out  of  our  revolu- 
tionary war,  our  fair  heroine,  who  adhered  of  course  to  her 
husband,  was  found  on  the  side  of  the  toriee^  instead  of  that 
of  the  wA(gt,  where  we  must  think  she  ought  to  have  been. 
We  can  eaaily  pardon  her,  however,  for  this  natural  error 
of  her  heart,  when  we  rememtier  that  she  had  owed  her  life 
to  the  clemency  of  George  11.,  and,  we  may  suppose,  could 
not  easily  be  brought  to  l>elieve  that  the  successor  and  grand- 
son of  one  who  had  been  so  generous  to  her,  could  be  so 
unjust  and  tyrannical  to  our  country.  We  may  add,  too,  that 
she  actually  sided  with  the  loyalists  only  for  a  short  time,  and 
that  aOer  the  defeat  of  General  McDonald  atMoore*s  Bridge, 
she  retnrned  with  her  husband  to  Scotland — where  she  lived 
to  a  good  old  age,  and  died  at  last  in  peace,  in  the  year  1790. 
It  is  in  this  way,  then,  by  a  positive  residence  on  its 
soil,  that  North  Carolina  has  very  fairly  acquired  an  inter- 
est in  the  fame  of  this  admirable  woman,  and  tliat  Mr.  F. 
is  justified  in  exclaiming  **  Massachusetts  has  her  Lady 
Arabella;  Virginia  her  Pocahontas;  and  North  Carolini 
her  Flora  McDonald." 

We  should  like  to  transfer  the  whole  of  this  chapter  to 
our  columns,  as  a  specimen  of  the  work ;  but  though  we 
should  certainly  favor  our  readers  in  so  doing,  we  appre- 
hend we  should  hardly  be  just  to  Mr.  F.,  who  might  very 
reasonably  complain  that  we  had  rifled  his  cabinet  of  one 
of  its  brightest  gems.  We  shall  leave  it,  therefore,  in  its 
proper  place,  and  commend  the  whole  cabinet  to  the  notice 
and  favor  of  the  public. 

We  are  happy  to  see  from  a  hint  which  he  drops  in  his 
preface,  that  Mr.  F.  has  already  collected  "as  ample  ma- 
terials, purely  Virginian,  for  another  volume  of  the  same 
size  with  this,**  and  we  cannot  but  hope  that  the  success 
of  the  present  will  encourage  him  to  publish  its  companion 
without  delay.    Naeh  <f>  Woodkouse  have  the  work. 

The  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chaneettora  and  Keepere  of  the  Cheat 
SetU  of  England.  From  the  earlieat  times  tUl  the  reign  of 
King  George  I V.  By  John  Lord  Campbell,  A,  M.  F,  R, 
S-  E.  3  vole.  From  the  second  London  Edition.  PhilO' 
delphia.  Lea  <f  Blanckard,  1847. 

The  three  volumes  before  us  bring  down  the  lives  of  the 
Lord  Chancellors  of  England  to  the  Revolution  in  1688. 
A  second  series,  completing  the  work,  will  soon  be  pub- 
lished in  London.  The  work  is  already  well  and  favorably 
known  in  this  country,  through  the  £ngUsh  Reviews.  It 
abounds  with  deep  interest  and  solid  instruction,  and  pre- 
sents the  independent  and  impartial  views  of  the  noble  au- 
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tbor  upon  many  important  questions  of  History.  We  have 
not  yet  coonpleted  our  examination  of  it ;  but  have  been 
greatly  fascinated  with  the  portions  we  have  read.  I'he 
subject  is  of  itself  most  attrarvtive  and  well  chosen.  The 
biographer  generally  selects  subjects  whom  he  can  eulo* 
gise ;  but  here  are  subjects  both  for  eulogy  and  condemna- 
tion, and  the  reader  has  the  benefit  of  all  kinds  of  cootrasis 
and  of  all  sorts  of  examples,— being  warned  by  the  bad, 
and  encouraged  by  the  good.  And  again,  the  office  and 
station  of  the  Lord  Chancellors  at  once  point  them  out  as 
the  most  illustrious  subjects  of  Biogrspby  in  the  king* 
dom,  and  their  lives  form  a  connecting  line  between  all 
Ihe  most  interestiag  and  important  events.  Thus  whilst 
they  have  all  the  minuteness  and  graphic  interest  of  me- 
moirs, they  rise  to  all  the  dignity  and  value  of  the  gravest 
History. 

The  first  volume  alone  contains  the  cream  of  a  long  and 
most  exciting  period  of  English  annals; — from  the  Saxons 
to  the  Reign  of  Edward  VI. ;  an  J  brings  us  more  intimately 
Acquainted  with  such  men,  as  Thomas  k  Becket,  Burnel, 
De  Bury,  Longchamp,  Cardinal  Beaufort,  Fortescue,  WoU 
aey,  Sir  Thomas  More,  &c.,  &c. 

The  office  of  Chancellor  gradually  rose  to  its  present  dig> 
nity.  It  was  once  only  the  seventh  in  rank.  The  Chancel* 
lor  is  cc  ojfido  speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords;  but  unless 
also  a  member  of  the  House  as  •  Peer  of  the  Realm,  be 
has  no  right  to  vote,  or  debate ;  and  even  as  speaker,  he  has 
no  power  as  moderator  to  preserve  order ;  and  Lord  Camp- 
bell boldly  says  that  that  Assembly,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
the  most  august  and  orderly  in  the  world,  is  decidedly  the 
most  disorderly.  So  that  the  noble  author  returns  for  us 
the  compliment  which  his  own  scribbling  countrymen  have 
sometimes  paid  our  Congress. 

The  Chancellor  generally  keeps  the  great  seal,— (in  its 
white  leather  bag ;)  but  there  have  been  and  may  be  "  Keep- 
ers of  the  Seal,"  without  being  chancellors.  The  Queens 
have  sometimes  kept  the  seal  and  assumed  the  duties  of 
chancellor.  Sometimes,  the  device  of  the  seal  may  be 
changed,  by  a  new  King,  or  by  a  change  in  his  anns.  On 
such  occasions,  the  old  seal  is  struck  with  a  hammer  and 
constructively  '*  broken.**  It  then  becomes  a  perquisite  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor.  This  custom  gave  rise  to  a  warm 
contest,  honoris  causoy  between  two  ex-chancelloia  who  are 
still  living,  which  reminds  us  of  the  contest  between  Ajax 
and  Ulysses.  When  the  order  for  a  new  great  seal  was 
issued,  in  the  reign  of  William  IV.,  Lord  Lyndhurst  was 
Chancellor;  but  when  the  new  seal  was  finished  Lord 
Brougham  had  succeeded  to  the  high  office.  Lyndhurst 
then  claimed  the  old  seal,  because  the  "  breaking"  of  it 
should  relate  to  the  time  the  order  for  a  new  one  was  issu- 
ed. Brougham  contended  that  regard  should  be  had  to  the 
time  of  actual  substitution  of  the  new  seal;  and  the  mat- 
ter was  referred  to  ihe  King.  As  the  old  seal  had  two 
faces,  he  ordered  it  to  be  divided  between  the  two,  assign- 
ing each  his  part  by  lot.  Then,  to  crown  this  equitable  de- 
cision, he  had  each  part  set  in  a  handsome  salver,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  noble  contestants  respectively.  I'be  lawyer 
and  well  informed  gentleman  will  find  this  work,  quite  a 
treasure.  It  is  well  and  handsomely  published  and  may  be 
iiadofX  W.  Rmdolph  <f  Co. 


We  have  received  from  Mr.  C.  F.  Fisher, 

71u  Adopted  Son.  A  Historical  Novel  By  /.  Van  Len- 
nep,  LL,  D.  TramUttedfrom  the  JhOeh,  by  E.  TV.  Hoa- 
kin.    2  vols.,  8  vo.    Price  50  cts. 

The  writers  of  the  newspaper  puffs,  in  return  for  the 
books  laid  on  their  tables  by  the  publishers,  think  it  neces- 
sary to  make  at  least  one  striking  remark  in  fuvor  of  each 
volume.  When  hardly  pushed,  a  favorite  resort  is  to  give 
the  author  some  magnificent  nickname.  Hence,  some  of  the 


craft,  seeing  this  was  a  big  book,  which  hore  on  its  back  the 
title  of  a  '*  historical  novel,"  have  called  Dr.  Lennep  "  the 
German  Sir  Waller  Scott."  To  do  the  Doctor  justice,  he 
has  imitated  the  author  of  Waverly  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 
He  has  evidently  reai)  his  novels  with  great  attention,  and  be 
does  ail  be  can  to  write  like  him.  Hence,  he  spins  out  every 
description  to  an  interminable  length,  persuading  himself  that 
in  every  new  sentence  he  will  succeed  in  giving  the  **  Wa- 
verly  touch."  But  such  a  flat,  dull  imitation!  It  is  Sir 
Walter  Scott  without  fancy,  imagination,  or  knowledge  of 
the  human  heart — the  play  of  Hamlet  with  the  pan  of  Hun- 
let  left  out.  Dr.  Lennep  is  cffiphaiicaily  the  DiOA  Sir 
Walter. 

We  have  tried  in  rain  to  discover  in  the  work  a  spark  of 
genius,  or  a  trace  of  inventive  and  original  power.  Even 
Father  Eugenio,  the  demono{  the  piece,  is  merely  a  vspid, 
feeble  foster  brother  to  Sue*s  Rodiau  But  the  author  is  a 
man  of  moderate  intellectuals,  of  education,  and  of  reading. 
He  has  attentively  considered  the  causes  which  make  a 
novel  a  good  one,  and  has  made  use  of  his  German  capacity 
for  labor  to  construct  one  by  the  rules  of  art.  He  has  evi- 
dently spared  no  pains  on  this  child  of  his  heart,  for  he  ia- 
forms  OS  that  be  has  been  polishing  and  perfecting  it  for 
the  last  six  years.  And  thus  he  has  been  able  to  bnild  up  a 
story  which  in  passably  readable.  He  does  as  well,  we 
suppose,  as  any  roan  eoold  who  has  Dutch  heroes  and  ne 
genius.  But  we  must  say  that  the  **  Adopted  Son"  is  not 
a  work  of  exciting  interest,  and  with  all  the  author*s  **  Art,* 
he  has  too  little  inventive  talent  to  prevent  our  perceiving 
through  the  whole  book  bow  matters  are  to  wind  up. 

Now  and  then  we  meet  with  some  German  pecaliarity. 
Travellers  frequently  tell  ua  of  these  Geroans,  that  wbea* 
ever  they  are  plunged  in  grief,  they  find  relief  in  eating. 
The  worse  things  get,  the  more  they  eat.  (See  Mr.  Wd' 
lis"  Penctllings  l>y  the  Way,  II.)  So  it  is  with  the  worthy 
heroes  of  Dr.  Lennep.  They  eat  immensely.  A  treroen* 
dous  parting  scene,  in  which  torrents  of  tears  are  shed, 
and  in  which  a  father  and  son  are  both  heart-broken,  winds 
up  thus :  "  The  dinner  bell  calls  us  to  table ;  lot  ns  drioe 
away  sorrow  with  a  good  piece  of  roast  beef  and  a  glass  of 
wine."  We  advise  those  who  intend  reading  the  **  Adopted 
Son,"  to  take  it  with  the  *'  pot  of  beer  and  pipe." 

The  translation  is  a  very  poor  performance.  It  is  always 
spiritless  and  in  many  places  obscure.  It  may  be  that  the 
translator  is  worthy  the  author,  that  Dr.  Lennep*s  style  is 
as  inelegant  in  Dutch  as  in  English.  If  so  he  is  a  scry 
Dutch  Sir  Walter  indeed.  One  thing,  however,  we  can 
with  good  conscience  commend.  This  edition  is  beauti- 
fully printed  on  smooth,  thick,  white  pa|)er,  in  an  elegant 

form.    It  is  from  the  press  of  Burgess  and  Stringer,  New 
York. 


Pleasant  Memories  of  Pleasant  Lands. 

This  is  a  Poetess'  book  of  travels.  It  is  not  the  book  of 
a  regular  tourist;  but  a  record  of  the  memories  of  thosft 
scenes  which  enchant  the  traveller  in  foreign  lands,  that 
still  dwell  in  the  mind  of  a  poetess, — Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigour- 
ney.  This  record  is  kept  partly  in  verse  and  partly  in 
prose;  and  in  both,  abounds  with  the  kindliest  sympathies, 
and  the  warmest  feelings  of  patriotism  and  philanthrophy. 
When  the  classic  and  historic  of  celebrated  lands  have  call- 
ed forth  many  a  worthy  tribute,  a  sight  of  her  native  land 
wakes  yet  a  gladder  and  more  gushing  strain ;  and  she  is 
brought  to  this  conclusion. 

"  What  has  been  the  traveller's  gain  ? 
Sight  of  foreign  land  and  main  ? 
Sight  of  visioned  forms  that  sweep 
O'er  the  Castle's  ruined  steep? 
Sight  of  haunts  to  history  dear  7 
Sight  of  palace,  king,  or  peer  ? 
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No!— the  joj  that  lights  the  eye, 
When  the  native  shore  draws  nigh, 
Id  the  heart  a  deeper  sense 
Of  its  humbling  impotence, 
On  the  lip  a  grateful  strain,— 
This  has  been  the  traveller's  gain." 

And  then  the  pleasures  and  advantages  of  travelling  are 
eloquently  sketched  in  prose.  The  plan  of  the  book  gives 
both  vividness  and  variety  to  iU  delineations.  This,  the 
second  edition,  is  tastefully  issued  byjanut  Monroe  4-  Co,^ 
Boston,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  copy. 


Tke  Poets  and  Poetry  of  the  Andenie.    8  vo.  pp.  530. 

This  is  a  work  similar  to  the  **  PoeU  and  Poetry  of  Ame- 
rica,"—the  »*  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe,**  &c.,  and  con- 
tains  almost  innumerable  specimens  from  the  poets  of 
Greece  and  Rome, — by  various  translators— among  whom 
is  the  Editor,  Wm,  Peter,  A.  M  ,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  have  been  rendered  more 
acceptable  to  those  intimately  acquainted  with  Classic  Lit- 
eialure,  had  the  Editor  exhibited  more  discrimination  and 
eonfined  his  selections  within  a  narrower  range;  but  then, 
peihaps,  it  would  have  been  less  adspted  to  a  much  larger 
class,  who  will  now  prise  it  as  a  convenient  manual  of  An- 
cient Poetry,  and  a  sort  of  amphitheatre  in  which  they  nan 
get  a  bird's  eye  view  of  nearly  all  the  Greek  and  Roman 
poets  whose  names  have  come  down  to  our  times. 

Simp'y  to  enumerate  those  poets  who  are  thus  honored 
by  Mr.  Peter,  would  occupy  much  space ;  Greece  furnishes 
near  two  hundred,  from  Homer,  950  B.  C,  to  Democharis, 
A.  D.  560,— and  a  numerous  progeny  besides,  designated 
as  "  uncertain  authors ;"  and  Rome  some  twenty  odd,  from 
Ennius,  B.  C.  239,  to  Avienus,  A.  D.  380. 

Of  course,  in  such  a  volume  one  can  not  fail  to  find  much 
that  is  delightful  snd  which  beautifully  blends  the  efforts  of 
ancient  genius  with  those  of  modern,  so  far  as  displayed 
by  translations.  The  following  little  conceit  on  which  our 
eye  has  casually  fallen,  is  from  Julian,  Prnfect  of  Egypt : 

Lots  and  Wink. 

'*  Onee  on  a  time,  as  for  my  fair 

A  Wreath  1  chanced  to  twine, 
I  caught  young  Love  amongst  the  flowers, 

And  plunged  him  in  my  wine; — 
1  pinnged  him  in  and  drank  him  up. 

With  such  delicious  glee. 
And  now  ihe  urchin  with  his  wings 

Is  always — tickling  me." 

The  work  is  very  elegantly  published,  with  some  embel- 
lishments, by  Ca'-ey  <f>  fforf ,  and  was  we  think,  sent  us  by 
NoA  <!•  Woodhouse, 


I  stniments.  Being  a  practical  Manual  and  Guide  for  Law- 
yers, Public  Officers  and  men  of  business.  By  James  B. 
Thornton,  late  of  Virginia,  now  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  At- 
torney at  Law.** 

3€Cartney*9  United  States.    PkOadelpfua,  E,  Butler  <f  Co. 

"Washington  McCartney.  Esq."  has  herein  dedicated  to 
the  young  men  of  the  Uninn,  a  course  of  Lectures  oit  the 
**  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Republic.**  The  topics  seem 
generally  well  chosen,  and  quite  well  treated;  but  the 
author  has  certainly  no  pretensions  to  style ;  though  it  may 
be  admitted  that  the  want  of  pretension,  in  another  sense, 
is  one  of  his  merits.  If  the  Lectures  were  ever  spoken, 
this  fact  might  in  some  degree  excuse  some  of  the  more 
glaring  offences  against  good  taste.  There  is  more  than 
one  passage  like  the  following:  **The  immediate  design  of 
this  Chouan  St.  Rejeant,  (a  pretty  hard  kind  of  a  Saint.)  in 
procuring  bis  old  horse,  cart,  powder  and  other  apparatus, 
was  to  blow  Napoleon  *  sky  high.*  *'  The  author,  however, 
exhibits  reflection  and  impartiality.  Some  professed  poli- 
ticians, not  "young  men,"  might  derive  benefit  from  bit 
pages, — especially  Lecture  VII[. 

/.  W.  Riwdolph  <f  Co,  have  the  work. 


Tlufmion  on  Conveyancing. 

This  work  has  already  been  noticed  by  us,  and  strongly 
recommended  (as  we  believed  it  deserved  to  be)  to  mem- 
ben  of  the  legal  profession  and  men  of  business.  It  has 
jaat  made  its  appearance  from  the  press  of  those  extensive 
Law  publishers,  the  Johnsons  of  Philadelphia  ;  and  is  for 
•ale  ia  the  city  of  Richmond,  by  Mr.  C  F.  Fisher,  under 
the  Exchange.  As  the  scope  and  object  of  the  work  are 
well  indicated  by  its  title,  we  will  copy  it  in  full : 

**  A  Digest  of  the  Conveyancing,  Testamentary  and  Re- 
gistry Laws  of  all  the  Slates  of  the  Union ;  embracing 
references  to  the  leading  decisions  upon  these  subjects,  in 
naoBtof  the  States,  together  with  the  Forms,  of  Acknow- 
ledgment, Probate,  Relinquishment,  etc.,  required  by  the 
Statutes  of  and  in  use  in  each.  Preceded  by  a  biief  Trea- 
tise on  the  general  rules  relating  to  the  nature,  execution 
mud  operation  of  Deeds  and  Wills;  and  followed  by  an 
Appendix  of  the  most  approved  general  forma  of  those  in- 


Fltch*s  Consumption  Cured,    H.  Carlisle,  New-York, 

Whether  or  not  Dr.  Fitch  can  accomplish  all  that  he  pro- 
fesses, we  will  not  undertake  to  decide ;  but  his  work  cer- 
tainly contains  much  valuable  information  as  to  the  remedy 
and  prevention  of  msny  practices  and  habits  injurious  to 
health  and  opposed  to  longevity.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
each  one  has  it  greatly  in  his  own  power  to  prevent  or  as- 
suage the  ravages  even  of  some  of  the  most  fatal  maladies. 
Few  study  themselves,  physically,  as  they  ought.  Dri/nkn- 
and  Morris  have  Dr.  Fitch's  work. 

Comstoek*s  Phonetie  Reader.    Philadelpkia,  B,  Butler  4  Co. 

We  must  confess  that  we  cao  see  no  good  likely  to  re> 
suit  from  the  use  of  this  work,  as  a  phonetic  guide  to  those 
who  wish  to  acquire  the  true  pronunciation  of  oor  language. 
On  the  contrary,  the  book  is  made  twine  as  Isrge  as  neces- 
sary, and  if  one  half  of  it  were  to  be  used,  it  would  only 
impose  useless  study  in  order  to  acquire  a  new  alphabet, 
without  sdvancing  the  pupil  in  pronunciation  ;  and  indeed 
the  phonetic  part  of  the  work  would  lead  him  into  errors : 
e.  g.  Exercise,  phonetic  exursiz; — the  latter  is  neither  easier 
to  spell  nor  to  pronounce  than  the  former;  whilst,  without 
special  instruction,  the  latter  would  be  prononnced  like  our 
word  quiz.  Again,  take  the  word  lines,  phonetic  Hnx ;— the 
latter  would  be  sounded  like  the  word  ,/Eiu,  of  a  fish.  Again, 
some  of  the  changes  are  most  useless,  such  as  «trs  into 
suTZ,  lords  into  Itardz,  minds  into  minds  and  the  like.  The 
one  is  as  phonetic  as  the  other,  and  some  of  the  new-fsn- 
gled  words  are  less  phonetic  than  the  old, — meaning  by 
phonetic,  indicating  the  sound  directly  by  the  mode  of  spel- 
ling. We  are  inclined  to  think  that  some  improvements 
might  be  made  in  our  language,  by  abbreviating  some  words 
and  classes  of  words,  by  discsrdiog  useless  silent  letters; 
but  this  can  be  done  without  the  ioterveution  of  a  new 
alphabet.     Such  changes  would  have  to  be  very  gradual. 

Randolph  4*  Co,  have  the  work. 


The  Prineiples  of  Pleading.  By  B,  Tucker,  Professor  ^ 
Law,  in  the  University  of  WiUi»m  if  Mary,  Va,  Boston, 
LUtle  df  Brown,  1846. 

This  for  a  modern  Law  Book  is  most  enticingly  small, — 
though  perchance  its  sise,  when  contrasted  with  the  trea- 
tises of  Cbitty,  Stephen,  Saunders,  &c.,  might  lead  some 
to  undervalue  it.  But  why  may  it  not  sustain  the  relation 
to  those  voluninoss  works  that  the  condensed  text  doss  !» 
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the  expanded  commentBry?  We  venture  to  assert  that  the 
student  will  arise  from  its  peruaal  with  dearer  conceptions 
of  the  origin,  the  reasons  and  reasonableness  of  the  rules 
of  pleading,  and  a  stronger  conviction  of  the  soundness  of 
its  principles,  than  he  can  derive  from  any  other  source.  It 
is  a  concise  and  cooduriive  vindication  of  the  system  of 
pleading,  shewing  that  it  both  expedites  the  proceedings  in 
courts,  and  promotes  the  ends  ^of  justice.  And  whereas 
in  other  works,  it  is  often  rendered  intricate  and  perplexing, 
here,  by  seizing  on  some  practical  illustration,  drawn  from 
common  experience,  or  well  known  history,  the  author  lays 
open  the  whole  subject  in  a  plain,  original  and  forcible 
manner. 

We  are  indebted  for  a  copy  of  the  work  to  Mr.  C.  F. 
Fisher^  who  keeps  an  assortment  of  Law,  Medical  and 
Miscellaneous  books,  under  the  Exchange. 


The  Bondmaid,  by  Frederika  Brtmer,  1844. 

Was  written  for  the  purpose  of  unfolding  the  **  deep- 
hidden  meaning,  the  great  and  touching  interest,"  which 
the  authoress  supposed  to  exist  in  the  Scandinavian  My- 
thology. It  is  written  in  the  dramatic  form,  and  can  not 
fail  to  interest,  though  it  should  not  produce  a  pleasant  and 
satisfactory  impression. 

It  was  traoslsted  from  the  Swedish,  by  M,  L.  Pulnam, 
and  is  from  the  press  of  James  Monroe  4r  Co. 


From  Harper  4'  Brothers,  through  Drinker  cf  Morris^  we 
have  received  the  following  works  : — 

Olmsted's  Letters  an  Astronomy, 
This  is  a  rery  handsome  volume,  written  in  an  attractive 
style,  suited  to  the  subject,  by  Dennison  Olmsted,  LL.  D., 
of  Yale  College.  It  seems  to  have  been  called  forth  by  an 
intelligent  female  friend  of  the  author,  who  desired,  with- 
out going  into  the  abstrusities  of  the  beautiful  science  of 
Astronomy,  to  revive  and  exteud  the  knowledge  of  it  which 
she  bad  acquired  at  school.  At  the  same  time,  too,  she  did 
not  wish  to  be  regarded  as  unable  to  comprehed  and  appre- 
ciate something  more  than  the  meagre  and  superficial  trea- 
tises, which  profess  to  be  adapted  to  the  minds  of  her  sex. 
The  author  appears  to  have  met  her  demands  in  an  ad- 
mirable manner ;  so  that  not  only  her  own  sex,  but  lai^e 
numbers  of  the  other,  who  must  necessarily  take  the  results 
of  Astronomy,  rather  than  the  processes  by  which  those  re- 
sults are  attained,  may  derive  from  it  an  adequate  know- 
ledge of  the  eleroenls  of  the  science,  familiarly  explained 
in  connection  with  its  literary  history.  Much  more  might 
be  said,  and  many  eloquent  passages  quoted  from  the  work  ; 
but  even  this  little  is  uonecesvary,  for  it  has  already  reached 
several  editions  and  instructed  and  delighted  tbou&ands  of 
readers. 

Fhwers  of  Fable.  1847. 
These  flowers  have  been  gathered  with  a  pure  taste,  by 
a  friend  of  youth,  from  the  fables  of  Nortncote,  uEsop, 
Croxall,  Gellert,  Dodsley,  Gay,  La  Fontaine,  Leasing, 
Krasicki,  Herder,  Merrick,  Cowper,  etc.  The  instruction 
conveyed  by  them  is  of  an  elevated  character  and  the  work 
containing  them  ia  handsomely  published,  with  numerous 
engravings. 

Library  of  Select  Novels. 
These  works,  by  all  the  best  novelists  of  the  day,  are  so 
rapidly  multiplied,  that  even  if  we  were  as  great  a  novel 
reader  as  the  French  Princess,  who  devoured  them  by  the 
dozen,  we  would  find  it  no  easy  task  to  keep  up  with  them. 
But  as  we  are  far  from  facing  much  of  a  novel  reader,  we  can 
only  say  that  those  who  are  addicted  to  this  kind  of  reading 
can  always  supply  themselves  with  the  best  from  theseriesof 
Harper  &  Brothers,  who  speedily  bring  foitb  "the  last"  of 


Bulwer,  James,  Sue,  Maxwell,  Ainsworth,  and  all  others, 
whether  established  in  reputation,  or  just  rising  into  notice* 
They  have  now  reached  of  this  series,  the  92  and  93  Nob.  ; 
in  which  Sheridan  Knowles,  the  distinguished  Dramatist, 
makes  his  appearance  as  a  novelist,  for  the  first  time,  we 
believe,  with  **  Fortescue."  Such  an  author  could  not  fail 
to  give  his  performance  many  exquisite  touches,  and  a  deep 
thrilling  interest. 

The  same  publishers  have  now  finished  their  Illustrated 
Wandering  Jew ;  and  made  considerable  progress  with  their 
Illuminated  and  Illustrated  Shakespeare.  It  is  useless  at 
this  day  to  attempt  a  critupte  of  these  works,  as  mere  lite- 
rary productions,  though  we  have  differed  with  many  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  former.  They  claim  attention  now  for 
their  embellishments ;  and  it  is  agreeable  to  witness  such 
exhibitions  of  skill  and  enteiprise.  Such  illustrations  of 
standard  authors  encourage  Art,  improve  taste,  impress  the 
mind,  aid  the  conception,  and  when  vividly  executed  kin- 
dle the  imagination  of  the  reader.  They  have,  too,  a  very 
good  tendency  of  a  more  practical  chHranter;  they  tend  to 
remove  parsimony  towards  liooks  and  works  of  genius  and 
Art  generally,  and  to  liberalise  the  tastes  of  the  wealthy 
for  these  refined  and  refining  sources  of  pleasure.  They 
should,  therefore,  be  encouraged  and  extended. 

7^  Pictorial  History  <^  England. 

For  the  reasons  just  stated,  this  work  should  be  libei^lly 
patronised.    And  how  often  doea  the  inquisitive  reader  of 
History  feel  a  strong  desire  to  see  some  old  docoment,  or 
relic,  or  curiosity,  or  work  of  magnificence, of  which  his 
author  makes  mention  and  then  passes  on.    This  feeling 
at  once  calls  for  pictorial  representations,  which  may  in 
part  afford  the  gratification  which  he  desires.    And  then  to 
supply  this  want  of  old  documents  and  the  like,  the  judi- 
cious Historian  will  insert  portions  of  them  in  bis  narra- 
tive, or  place  them  in  notes,  or  in  an  appendix.    HiaCory 
must  thus  be  written  on  broad  principles,  and  not  confined 
within  the  narrow  bounds  to  which  it  has  sometimes  been 
circumscribed.    New  materials  must  be  admitted,  new  in- 
terests honored  with  some  degree  of  prominence,  and  nesr 
resources  furnished  to  gratify  that  laudable  curiosity,  which 
is  the  more  excited  the  more  eloquent  and  graphic   iba 
author's  pages  become.    On  this  new  system  has  the  Pie- 
torial  History  of  England  been  prepared  \  and  will,  there- 
fore, impart  a  more  definite  and  vivid  idea  of  that  wonder- 
ful realm  in  all  its  phases,  than  can  be  derived  from  nay 
other  source.    Only  a  protracted  tour  through  the  country 
could  supersede  it ;  and  even  then,  the  tourist  would  only 
see  England  as  she  is  and  would  have  to  resort  to  th^ 
work,  or  its  parent  sources,  to  see  and  know  what  she  hni 
been.    >^  e  may  take  occasion  hereafter  to  glance  at  this 
work,  in  reference  to  these  its  new  and  attractive  featniee. 
We  have  received  it,  up  to  the  l5th  No.,  through 
and  Morris. 

Hutton^s  Book  of  Nature  laid  open. 

The  brevity  of  this  work  will  recommend  it  to  mnny 
would  be  discouraged  by  the  larger  works  of  Goode,  Pinm 
and  others ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  will  be  found  to  oan> 
tain  much  of  entertainment  and  instruction. 

Such  books  are  not  always  valuable  in  proportion  lo  iHn 
amount  of  matter  they  contain ;  but  to  their  tendency  to 
produce  a  love  of  Nature  and  a  disposition  to  observe  nnd 
admire  her  operations,— tracing  in  them  evidences  of  (fan 
goodness  and  wisdom  of  the  Creator. 

This  little  volume  has  been  revised  and  improved  by  tbn 
Rev.  J.  L.  Blake,  D.D.,  who  has  adapted  it  expressly  fpt 
young  persons,  though  it  will  also  prove  interesting  to 
sons  of  all  ages. 

Notices  of  the  "  New  Miscellany."  snd  other  worka.  Mi 
aaines,  Addresses,  d(c.,  are  unavoidably  ezdiided. 
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It  Exploriog  Voyage  \tp  the  Chesapeake  Bay ; 
Vt  ]«lea;  Accomac;  TAngier  Ulan^a;  Wighcoco- 
Watkins'  Point ;  Keale  a  Hill ;  Point  Ployer ; 
I*  Islands  ;   Cuskarawaok   n?er ;  The  Patapsco ; 
^  Quiyough ;  Stingray  Island  ;  Smith  returns  to 
kwn ;  His  second  voyage  up  Chesapeake  Bayf 
lAtsawomeks  ;.The  Indians  on  the  river  Toct^ 
*  Sasqaesahannocka ;   Peregrine*8    Mount;    ji^" 
'tiv«r  ;  The  Patuzent;  The  RappahannocL/The 
ik;    £iixabeth  river;  Naasemood  rtv^;  R«> 
'lameatowD  ;  The  Hudson  river  discovered. 


[the  second  day  of  Jane,  1608,  Smith 
company  of  fourteen,  including  Dr,*' 
Bussel,  who  had  recently  armed,  lejl 
wrn  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the 
:e  ha]^  •  He  embarked  in  an  op^ 
|4f  less  than  three  tons.     Crossing  oyer 
Henry  to  the  Eastern  Shore,  tjiey 
and  named  after  their  commaniler, 
*» Idles/'*    At  Cape  Charles  the'ymet 

Tot  XIIl-17 


ornn,  ahletic    savages,  ^with    hone-headed 
spears  In  their  hands.     They  directed  the 
Englisito  the  dWfellii^place  of  tjie  Wero- 
wanceJbf  Accomac,  who  was  found  courte- 
ous *a/d  friendly  and  the  handsomest  savag^ 
the/nad  j/lt  seen.      His  cHpntry  wus  pleas- 
;  fertile  and^ intersected  bj  creeks,  afford- 
g  good  harbors  for  small  crafl.    The  people 
spoke  the   language  of  Powhatan.     Smith 
pursuing  his  voyage,  came  ij^on  some  unin- 
habited isles,  which  were  then  name'd  after 
Dr.  Russel,  surgeon  of  the  party, — ^but  known 
now   as  Tangier   Islands.*     Searching  for 
fresh  water,  they  fell  in  with  the  river  \^ighr 
/feocomoco,    now    called    Pocomoke.      The 
northern  point  at  the  mouth,  was  called  ViTat- 
kins*  Point,  and  a  hill  on  the  south  side  of  Po- 
eomoke  bay,  Keale's  Hill,  after  two  of  the  sol- 
dr^  w  in  the  barge.     Leaving  that  river  they 
cam     to  a   high   promontory  named  Foint 
Ploycr,*'in  honor  of  a  French  nobleman,  a 
former  friend  of  Smith.     There  they  found  a 

♦  Stith,  p.  63.  , 
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pond  of  hot  water.     In  a  thunder-storm  the 
ijarjre's  mast  and  sail  were  blown  overboard. 

•  Narrowly  escaping  the  fury  of  the  elements, 
they  found  it  necessary  to  remain  -two  days 
on  an  island,  which  they  named  Limbo,  but 
now  known  as  one  of  Watts'  Islands.  Re- 
pairing the  sail  with  their  shirts,  they  visited 
a  river  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  called  Cuskara- 
waok,  and  now,  by  a  singular  transposition 
of  names,  called  Wighcocomoco.  Here  the 
na^ves  ran  along  the  banks  in  amazement, 
K)me  climbing  to  the  tops  of  trf  es  and  shoot- 
ing their  arrows  at  the  strangej-s.  On  the  next 
day,  a  volley  of  musquetry  dispersed  the  sav- 
ages. On  the  bank  of  the  river,  the  English 
found  some  cabins,  in  which  they  left  pieces 
of  copper,  beads,  bells  and  looking-glasses. 
On  the  next  day  several  thousand  men,  wo- 
men and  children  thronored  around  the  Encr- 
lish,  with  many  expressions-  of  friendship. 
These  savages  were  of  the  tribes  Nause, 
Sarapinagh,  Arseek  and  Nantaquak,  of  all 
others  the  most  expert  in  trade.  They  wore 
the  finest  furs  and  manufactured  a  grcit  deal 
of  Roenoke  or  Indian  money.  The,^  were 
people ln-»,^ll  stature,  like  those  of  Wigh- 
cocomoco. T}ibv.:5;astern  Shore  of  the  bay 
was  found  low  and  wtlUwooded ;  tie  west- 
ern well-watered,  but  hilly  and  barisn,— the 
rallies,  however,  fruitful,  but  thicklywooded 
and  abounding  in  deer,  wolves,  bars  and 
other  wild  animals.  A  navigable  stnam  was 
called  Bolus,  from  a  parti-colored,  cum-like 
clay  found  on  its  banks.  It  is  now  known 
as  the  Patapsco.  * 

The  party  having  been  about  a  f<rtni(rht 
voyaging  in  an  open  boat,  fatigued  atf.e  oar 
and  subsisting  on  mouldy  bread,  now  impor- 
tuned. Smith  to  return  to  Jamestown.  He  at 
first  refiised,  but  shortly  after,  the  sickness  oJ 
his  men  and  the  unfavorable  weather  com- 
pelled him  to  turn  back,  t  where  the  bay  was 
found  nine  miles  wide,  and  nine  or  ten  fath- 
oms deep.  On  the  sixteenth  of  June,  they 
fell  in  with  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac,  where 
it  appeared  to  be  seven  miles  wide.  The 
magnificence  of  that  majestic  river  reanima- 

'  ted  their  drooping  spirits,  and  the  sick  hav- 
ing now  recovered,  they  agreed  to  explore 
the  Potomac.  About  thirty  miles  above  the 
mouth,  two  Indians  conducted  them  up  a 
small  creek  towards  Nominy.     The  banks 

•  Stith,  p.  64. 

t  Smith,  vol.  I,|k  173. 


swarmed  with  thousands  of  the  natives,  who, 
with  painted  bodies  and  hideous  yells,  seem- 
ed  so   many  demons  let   loose   from  hell. 
Their  noisy  threads  were  ^oon  silenced  by 
the  glancing  of  the   English  bullets  on  the 
water  and  the  report  of  muskets  re-echoing 
in  the  forests.    The  astonished  red  men  drop- 
ped their  bows  and   arrows,   and  hostages 
being  exchanged,  received  the  wh'ites  kindly. 
Towards  the  head  of  the  Potomac  they  met 
some  canoes  laden  with  bear,  deer,  and  other 
game,   which  the  savages  shared  with  the 
English.     On  their  return  down  the  river,  Ja- 
pazaws,  king  of  Potomac,  gave  them  guides 
to  conduct  them  up  the  river  Quiyough,  *  in 
quest  of  Matchqueon,   a  mine  which  ihey 
had  heard  of.     They  left  the  Indian  hostages 
in  the  barge,  secured  by  a  small  chain,  with 
which  they  were  pleased  to  be  adorned,  and 
which  they  were  to  have  for  their  pains.    The 
mine  turned  out  to  be  worthless.     It  con- 
tained a  sort  of  antimony  used  by  the  na- 
tives to  paint  themselves  and  their  idols.     It 
made  "  them  look  like  blackaaoors  duste 
over  with  silver.**     Newport  had  taken  som 
bags  of  it  to  England  as   coAskiing  silvei^ 
The  wild  animals  observed  were  the  beav 
otter,  mink,   martin  mid  bear ;  of  fish  th€ 
met  with  great  numbers,  sometimes  lying 
such  schools  near  tke  surface,  thaf  in  abs 
of  nets  they  undertook  to  .catch  thei^  w 
frying  pan  ; — ^but  plenty  as  thej  were,  i 
found  that  they  ''  were  n8t*ta  5e  c^ttf/IU 
frying  pans."     The  b%rge  ruttoing 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Rappahaii|l#ck,  'SmiAi. 
amused  himself  "  tepearing"   them  with  bis 
sword.     In  taking  one  from  its  point  it  stung 
him  in  the  wrist.     In  a  little  while  the  symp- 
toms proved  so  alarming  that  his  compan- 
ions concluded  his  death  to  be  at  hand,   and 
sorrowfully  prepared  his  grave  in  a  neigh- 
boring island  by  his  directions.     But  by  Dr. 
RuBsel's  judicious  treatment  he  quickly  re- 
covftjred  and  supped  that  evening  upon  the 
oflTending  fish,  t     This  incident  gave  its  name 
-to  Stingray  Island. 

The  barge  returned  to  Jamestown  on  the 
21st  July.  Here  sickness  and  discontent 
vere  found  prevalent.     Ratcliffe,  the  Presi- 

*  Stith,  p.  65,  tttkes  this  to  be  Po|pmac  Creek.  Japa- 
ZAW8  lived  at  the  mouth  of  it. 

f  This  iish  was  of  the  ray  species,  "  mach  of  the  fash- 
ion of  a  thorn-back,  but  a  long  tatle  like,  a  riding  rodde, 
wheiton  the  middest  is  a  moat  poisoned  sting  of  two  or 
three  idches  long,  bearded  like  a  saw,on  each  aide.** 
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dent,  was  deposed  in  favor  of  Smith,  who  of 
the  council  was  next  entitled  to  succeed. 
Smith,  however,  substituted  Scrivener  in  his 
stead  and  embarked  to  complete  his  discove- 
ries. • 

On  the  24th  of  July  Smith  again  set  out 
for  the  Chesapeake  bay.  His  company  con- 
sisted of  six  gentlemen  and  as  many  soldiers. 
Detained  some  days  at  Kiquotan,  they  aston- 
ished the  Indians  there  by  a  display  of  rock- 
ets. Reaching  the  head  of  the  bay,  they  met 
seven  or  eight  canoes,  manned  by  Massawo- 
meks,  t  who  presented  Smith  venison,  bear's 
meat,  fish,  bows,  arrows,  clubs,  targets  and 
bearskins.  On  the  river  Tockwogh,  (now 
Sassafrass,)  they  came  upon  an  Indian  town 
fortified  with  a  palisade  and  breast-works. 
Here  men,  women  and  children  came  forth 
to  welcome  the  whites  with  sonars  and  dan- 
ces,  offering  them  fruits,  furs,  and  whatever 
they  had,  spreading  mats  for  them  to  sit  on, 
and  in  every  way  expressing  their  friendship. 

They  had  tomahawks,  knives,  and  pieces 
of  iron  and  brass,  which,  as  they  alleged, 
they  had  procured  fi^om  the  Susquesahan- 
Docks,  a  mighty  people  dwelling  two  days 
journey  distant  on  the  Susquehannah.  t  Two 
interpreters  were  despatched  to  invite  them 
to  visit  the  English.  In  three  or  four  days, 
sixty  of  that  gigantic  people  arrived  with 
presents  of  venison,  tobacco-pipes  three  feet 
long,  baskets,  targets,  bows  and  arrows.  Five 
of  their  chiefs  embarked  in  the  barge  to  cross 
the  bay.  It  was  Smith's  custom  daily  to  have 
prayers  in  the  barge  with  a  psalm.  Jhe  sav- 
ages were  filled  with  wonder  at  this,  and  in 
then*  turn  commenced  a  sort  of  adoration, 
holding  their  hands  up  to  the  sun  and  chant- 
ing a  wild  and  unearthly  song.  They  then 
embraced  Captain  Smith,  adoring  him  in  the 
like  manner,  and  overwhelming  him  with  a 
profiision  of  presents  and  abject  homage. 

The  highest  mountain  seen  by  the  £ng- 
hsh  to  the  Northward,  they  named  Pere- 
grine's mount.  Willoughby  river  derived  its 
name  from  Captain  Smith's  native  town  in 
England.  At  the  furtherest  points  of  dis- 
covery crosses  were  cut  in  the  bark  of  trees, 
or  brass  crosses  were  left.  ||     The  people  on 

•  Smith,  vol.  1,  p.I81. 

t  Sapponed  to  be  the  same  with  the  Iroquois,  or  Five 
Nsiions.    Siith,  p.  67. 

t  Sttcksiuuina  in  the  Powhatan  language  signified  "  wa* 
ler.**    Smith,  vol.  I,  p.  147. 

0  Smith,  vol.  I,  p.  183. 


the  Patuxent  were  found  ''  very  tractable  and 
more  civil  than  any."  On  the  banks  of  the 
Rappahannock,  Smith  and  his  party  were 
kindly  treated  by  the  Moraughtacunds.  Here 
the  English  met  with  Mosco,  one  of  the 
Wighcocoraocoes.  He  was  remarkable  for 
a  bushy  black  beard,  whereas  the  savages  in 
general  had  little  or  none.  Mosco  proved 
tp  be  of  great  service  to  the  English  in  ex- 
ploring the  Rappahannock.  Mr.  Richard 
Fetherstone,  a  gentleman  of  the  company, 
died  during  this  part  of  the  voyage  and  was 
buried  on  the  banks  of  this  river,  where  a 
bay  was  named  after  him.  The  river  was  ex- 
plored to  the  falls,  (near  Fredericksburg,) 
where  a  skirmish  took  place  with  the  Rappa- 
hannocks. 

Smith  next  explored  the  Pianketank.  The 
natives  were  for  the  most  part  absent  hunt* 
ing;  a  few  women,  and  children,  and  old 
men  were  left  to  tend  the  corn.  Returning 
thence,  the  barge  encountered  a  tremendous 
thunder-storm  in  Grosnold's  bay.  Running 
before  the  wind,  they  could  only  catch  fitful 
glimpses  of  the  land  by  the  flashes  of  light- 
ning, which  saved  them  from  dashing  to 
pieces  on  the  shore,  and  directed  them  to 
Point  Comfort.  They  next  visited  Chesa- 
peake, now  Elizabeth  river,  on  which  Nor- 
folk stands.  Six  or  seven  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  this  river,  they  came  upon  two  or 
three  cultivated  patches  and  cabins.  Next 
they  sailed  seven  or  eight  miles  up  the  Nan- 
semond  and  found  its  banks  consisting  main- 
ly of  oyster-shells.  After  a  skirmish  with 
the  Chesapeakes  and  Nansemonds,  Smith 
procured  as  much  corn  as  he  could  carry 
away.  September  7th,  1608,  they  ^rived  at 
Jamestown.  There  they  found  some  recov- 
ered, others  still  sick,  many  dead,  Ratcliffe, 
the  late  President,  under  arrest  for  mutiny, 
the  harvest  gathered^  but  the  provisions  dam- 
aged by  rain. 

During  that  Summer,  Smith  with  a  few  men, 
in  a  small  barge,  in  his  several  voyages  of 
discovery,  traversed  not  less  than  three  thous- 
and miles.  *  He  'had  been  at  Jamestown 
only  three  days  in  three  months  and  had, 
during  this  time,  explored  the  whole  of 'the 
Chesapeake  bay  and  of  the  country  lying  on 
its  shores  and  made  a  map  of  them. 

[1608.]  Captain  Henry  Hudson,  an'Eng* 
lish  navigator,  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch, 

*  Smith,  vol.  l,p.  191.  Chalmers'  P«|iticdl  AoDals,  p. 21. 
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discovered  the  beautiful  river  of  that  name. 
The  Dutch  afterwards  erected,  near  its  mouth, 
the  cabins  of  New  Amsterdam,  the  germ  of 
New  York. 


CHAPTER   VI. 
1608. 

Smith  President ;  Affairs  at  Jamestown ;  Newport  arrives 
with  the  second  supply  ;  His  instniciions ;  The  first 
English  women  in  Virginia;  Smith  visits  Werowoco- 
rooco;  Entertained  by  Pocahontas;  His  interview  ^iiU 
Powhatan  ;  Coronation  of  Powhatan  ;  Newport  explores 
the  Monacan  country ;  Smith's  discipline ;  Affairs  at 
Jamestown ;  Newport's  return ;  Smith's  letter  to  the 
Council ;  The  first  Marriage  in  Virginia ;  Smith  again 
visits  Powhatan. 

Smith  had  hitherto  declined,  but  now  con- 
sented to  undertake  the  office  of  president. 
Ratcliffe  was  under  arrest  for  mutiny.  The 
building  of  the  fine  house,  which  he  had  com- 
menced for  himself  in  the  woods,  was  dis- 
continued, the  church  repaired,  the  store- 
house newly  covered,  magazines  for  supplies 
erected,  the  fort  reduced  to  a  pentagon  fig- 
ure, the  watch  renewed,  troops  trained  and 
the  whole  company  mustered  every  Saturday 
in  the  plain  by  the  west  bulwark,  called 
"  Smithfield."  There  sometimes  more  than 
a  hundred  dark-eyed,  tawny  Indians  would 
stand  in  amazement,  to  see  a  file  of  soldiers 
batter  a  tree,  where  a  target  was  set  up  to 
shoot  at. 

Newport  now  arrived  from  England  with  a 
second  supply.  He  brought  out  also  pres- 
ents for  Powhatan,  a  bason  and  ewer,  bed, 
bedstead  and  suit  of  scarlet  clothes.  New- 
port, upon  this  voyage,  had  procured  a  pri- 
vate commission,  in  which  he  pledged  him- 
self to  perform  one  of  three  impossibilities, 
for  he  engaged  not  to  return  without  either  a 
lump  of  gold,  a  certainty  of  the  South  Sea, 
or  one  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  lost  colonists. 
Newport  brought  also  orders  to  discover  the 
Manakin  (originally  Monocan)  country^yd 
a  barge  constructed  so  as  to  be  taken  to 
pieces,  which  they  were  to  carry  to  the  falls 
to  convey  them  to  the  South  Sea !  *     The 

*  Vasco  Nunez  in  1513, crossing  the  Isthmus  of  Darien, 
from  a  mountain  discovpted,  on  the  other  side  of  the  conti- 
nent, an  ocean  which  from  the  direction  in  which  he  saw 
it,  took  the  name  of  ibe  South  Se&.—RoberUony  cited  by 
Bdkmap^v.  l,p.  62. 


cost  of  the  voyage  was  two  thousand  pounds, 
and  the  company  ordered  that  the  vessels 
should  be  sent  back  freighted  with  cargoes 
of  corresponding  value,  and  threatened,  in 
case  of  a  failure,  ''that  they  should  be  left  in 
Virginia  as  banished  men."  The  company 
had  been  deeply  incensed  by  a  letter  received 
by  *  Lord  Salisbury,  Secretary  of  State,  re- 
porting that  the  planters  intended  to  divide 
the  country  among  themselves.  It  is  alto- 
gether improbable  that  they  had  conceived 
any  design  of  appropriating  a  country  which 
so  few  of  them  were  willing  to  cultivate  and 
from  which  so  many  were  anxious  to  escape. 
The  folly  of  the  instructions  was  only  sur- 
passed by  the  inhumanity  of  the  threat.! 
Newport  brought  over  with  him  Captains 
Peter  Wynne  and  Richard  Waldo,  two  vete- 
ran soldiers  and  valiant  gentlemen,  Francis 
West,  brother  of  Lord  Delaware,  Raleigh 
Orashaw,  Thomas  Forest,  with  Mrs.  Forest 
and  Anne  Burras  her  maid,  the  first  English 
women  that  ever  set  their  feet  on  the  Virgi- 
nia soil.  X  Some  Poles  and  Germans  were 
sent  out  to  make  pitch,  tar,  glass,  soap,  ashes 
and  mills.  Waldo  and  Wynne  were  admitted 
into  the  Council.  Ratcliffe  was  restored  to 
his  seat. 

The  time  appointed  for  Powhatan's  coro- 
nation now  drawing  near.  Smith,  accompa- 
nied by  Captain  Waldo  and  three  others, 
went  overland  fi-om  Jamestown  to  Werowo- 
comoco,  distant  about  twelve  miles.  They 
crossed  the  river  in  an  Indian  canoe.  Upon 
reaching  Werowocomoco,  Powhatan  being 
found  absent  was  sent  for.  In  the  meantime 
Smith  and  his  comrades  were  entertained  by 
Pocahontas  and  her  nymphs.  They  made  a 
fire  in  a  level  field  and  Smith  sate  on  a  mat 
before  it.  A  hideous  noise  and  shrieking 
were  suddenly  heard  in  the  adjoining  woods. 
The  English  snatched  up  their  arms  and  sei- 
zed two  or  three  aged  Indians.  But  Poca- 
hontas immediately  came  and  protested  to 
Smith  that  he  might  slay  her  if  any  surprize 
was  intended,  and  he  was  quickly  satisfied 
that  his  apprehensions  were  groundless. 
Then  thirty  young  women  emerged  from  the 
woods,  all  naked  save  a  cincture  of  green 

♦  Sir  Robert  Cecil. 

t  Stith,  p.  82.  *•  History  of  the  Revolt  of  the  American 
Colonies,"  b)'  George  Chalmers,  vol.  1,  p.  3.  Chalmers' 
Political  Annsls,  p  23. 

X  Smith,  vol.  1,  p.  193.  By  "Virginia  soil"  of  course 
i«  meant  the  soil  of  Virginia  proper. 
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leaves,  their  bodies  painted.  Pocahontas 
wore  on  her  head  a  beautiful  pair  of  buck's- 
homs,  an  otter's  skin  at  her  girdle  and 
another  on  her  arm ;  a  quiver  hung  on  her 
shoulder  and  she  held  a  bow  and  arrow  in 
her  hand.  Of  the  other  nymphs,  one  held  a 
sword,  another  a  club,  a  third  a  pot-stick, 
with  the  antlers  of  the  deer  on  their  heads 
and  a  variety  of  other  savage  ornaments. 
Bursting  from  the  forest  like  so  many  fiends 
with  unearthly  shrieks,  they  circled  around 
the  fire,  singing  and  dancing.  The  dance 
was  continued  for  an  hour,  when  they  again 
letired  to  the  woods.  Next  they  invited  Smith 
to  their  habitations,  where,  as  soon  as  he  en- 
tered, they  all  crowded  around,  hanging  about 
him,  with  cries  of  "  love  you  not  me  ? — love 
you  not  me  ?"  They  then  feasted  him,  some 
sening,  others  singing  and  dancing.  Lastly, 
with  torches  of  lightwood,  they  escorted  him 
to  his  lodging.  • 

On  the  next  day  Powhatan  arrived.  Smith 
informed  him  of  the  presents  that  had  been 
sent  out  for  him,  restored  to  him  Namontack, 
who  had  been  taken  to  £ngland,  and  invitea 
the  emperor,  (as  he  was  styled,)  to  visit 
Jamestown,  to  accept  the  presents,  and,  with 
Newport's  aid,  to  revenge  himself  upon  his 
enemies,  the  Monacans.  He  refused  to  vi- 
sit Jamestown,  saying  that  he  too  was  a  king, 
but  agreed  to  wait  eight  days  to  receive  the 
presents.  As  for  the  Monacans,  he  avowed 
that  he  was  able  to  avenge  his  grievances 
himself.  In  regard  to  the  salt  water  beyond 
the  mountains,  of  which  Smith  had  spoken, 
Powhatan  denied  that  there  was  any  such, 
and  drew  lines  of  those  regions  on  the  ground. 
Smith  returned  to  Jamestown.  The  presents 
were  sent  to  Werowocomoco  by  water,  near 
a  hundred  miles,  while  Newport  and  Smith, 
with  fifly  men,  proceeded  thither  by  land.  * 

All  being  assembled  at  Werowocomoco, 
the  next  day  was  appointed  for  the  corona- 
tion. The  presents  were  delivered  to  Pow- 
hatan— ^a  bason,  ewer,  bed  and  furniture 
ready  set  up.  A  scarlet  cloak  and  suit  of 
apparel  w^ere  with  difiiculty  put  upon  him, 
Namontack  insisting  that  it  would  not  hurt 
him.  Strenuous  eflbrts  were  found  neces- 
sary to  make  him  kneel  to  receive  the  crown. 
At  last,  by  dint  of  persuasions  and  premising 
hard  upon  his  shoulders,  he  was  induced  re- 
luctantly  to  stoop  a  little.      Three   of  the 


English  then  placed  the  crown  on  his  head* 
At  an  appointed  signal  a  volley  of  musque- 
try  was  fired  from  the  boats,  and  Powhatan 
started  from  his  seat  in  momentary  alarm. 
He  presented  his  old  moccasins  and  mantle 
to  Newport  and  some  corn,  but  refused  to 
allow  him  any  guides  except  Namontack. 
Newport  returned  to  Jamestown.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  explored  the  Monacan  country 
with  one  hundred  and  twenty  men,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Waldo,  Lieutenant  Per- 
cy, Captain  Wynne,  Mr.  West  and  Mr.  Scriv- 
ener. 

Smith  with  eighty  or  ninety  men,  some 
sick,  some  feeble,  was  lefl  at  Jamestown. 
Newport  passing  by  the  falls  of  James  river, 
proceeded  forty  miles  beyond  on  the  South 
side  and  returned  by  the  same  route.  He 
discovered  Massinacak  and  Mowchemen- 
chouch.  The  natives,  "  the  stoics  of  the 
woods,"  evinced  neither  friendship  nor  en- 
mity. The  English,  out  of  abundant  caution, 
took  one  of  their  chiefs  and  led  him  bound 
at  once  a  hostage  and  a  guide. 

Upon  Newport's  return  to  Jamestown, 
Smith,  the  president,  set  some  of  the  colo- 
nists to  make  glass,  others  to  prepare  tar, 
pitch  and  soap-ashes,  while  he,  in  person, 
conducted  thirty  of  them  five  miles  below 
the  fort,  to  fell  trees  and  prepare  plank.  Two 
of  this  party  were  young  gentlemen  brought 
out  in  the  last  supply.  Smith  sharing  labor 
and  hardship  in  common  with  the  rest,  these 
woodmen  soon  became  reconciled  to  the 
novel  task  and  listened  with  pleasure  to  the 
crashing  thunder  of  the  falling  trees.  But 
when  the  axes  began  to  blister  their  unac- 
customed hands,  oaths  were  heard  reverbe- 
rating in  the  forest.  Smith  taking  measures 
to  have  the  oaths  of  each  one  numbered,  at 
night  for  each  offence  poured  a  can  of  water 
down  the  offender's  sleeve.  This  put  an  end 
to  the  profanity.  • 

Smith  procured  a  supply  of  corn  from  the 
Chickahominy.  Upon  his  return,  Newport 
and  Ratcliffe,  instigated  by  jealousy,  attempt- 
ed to  depose  him  from  the  presidency,  but 
he  defeated  their  schemes.  The  colony  suf- 
fered much  loss  at  this  time  from  an  illicit 
trade  carried  on  between  the  sailors  of  New- 
port's vessel,  dishonest  settlers  and  the  sava- 
ges. 

Scrivener,  by  the  aid  of  Namontack,  pro- 


•  Smith,  vol.  1,  p.  149.    Chalmers'  Polit.  Annuls,  p.  23.      ^  Smiih,  vol.  1,  p.  197. 
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cured  from  Werowocomoco  a  supply  of  corn 
and  puccoons,  a  root  used  in  dying. 

Newport  sailed  for  England,  leaving  two 
hundred  souls  at  Jamestown.  Ratcliffe, 
whose  real  name  was  found  to  be  Sickle- 
more,  was  sent  back  at  the  same  time.  Smith 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  council  in  England, 
exhibiting  the  folly  of  expecting  a  present 
profitable  return  from  the  colony.  He  sent 
them  also  his  map  of  the  country, — made 
with  so  much  exactness,  that  it  has  been 
taken  as  the  groundwork  of  all  succeeding 
maps  of  Virginia.  •  Not  long  after  Newport's 
departure,  Anne  Burras  was  married  at  James- 
town to  John  Laydon — ^the  first  marriage  in 
the  colony.  Smith,  finding  the  provisions 
running  low,  made  a  voyage  to  Nansemond, 
and  afterwards  went  up  the  James  and  dis- 
covered the  river  and  people  of  Appomat- 
tock.  t  Their  little  corn  they  gave  in  ex- 
change for  copper  and  trinkets. 

Powhatan  sent  an  invitation  to  Smith  to 
visit  him  and  a  request  that  he  would  send 
men  to  build  him  a  house  and  give  him  a 
grindstone,  fifty  swords,  some  guns,  a  cock 
and  hen,  with  much  copper  and  many  beads, 
in  return  for  which  he  promised  to  load  his 
vessel  with  corn.  Having  despatched  a  party 
to  build  the  house,  t  Smith,  accompanied  by 
the  brave  Waldo,  set  out  for  Werowocomoco, 
on  the  29th  of  December,  with  the  pinnace 
and  two  barges,  manned  with  forty-six  men. 
Smith  went  in  the  barge  with  six  gentlemen 
and  as  many  soldiers.  In  the  pinnace  were 
Lieut.  Percy  and  Francis  West,  with  a  num- 
ber of  gentlemen  and  soldiers.  The  little 
fleet  dropping  down  the  James,  arrived  the 
first  night  at  Warrasqueake.  Thence  Sick- 
lemore,  a  veteran  soldier,  was  despatched 
with  two  Indian  guides  to  the  Chowan  in 
quest  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  lost  company 
and  of  silk  grass.  Smith  left  Samuel  Collier, 
his  page,  with  the  chief  there,  to  learn  the 


♦  Slith,  p.  83.  So  says  Ihis  accurate  writer.  But  so 
roQgh  and  conjectural  a  chart  is  of  course  in  many  points 
inaccurate. 

t  Smith,  vol.  J.,  p.  204.  Hillard  in  his  Life  of  Smith, 
p.  295,  inadverlenily  says,  that  Smith,  "accompanied  by 
Cuptain  Waldo,  went  up  the  bay  in  two  barges.  The  Indi- 
ans on  all  sides  fled  at  the  sight  of  them  till  they  discover- 
ed the  river  and  people  of  Appomattox." 

X  The  Stone  Chimney,  (already  referred  to  on  a  former 
page,)  with  an  enormous  fire-place,  still  standing  near 
the  mouth  of  Timber-neck  creek  in  Gloucester  county, 
called  "  Powhatan's  Chimney'' — is  probably  a  relic  of  the 
houu  built  for  Powbatan. 


language.  The  English  were  detained  by 
inclement  weather  a  week  at  Kecoughtan 
and  spent  the  Christmas  holidays*  among 
the  natives,  feasting  on  oysters,  fish,  venison, 
wild-fowl  and  good  bread.  They  enjoyed 
also  excellent  fires  in  the  dry,  smoky  cab* 
ins.  While  there,  two  of  the  party  killed 
one  hundred  and  forty-eight  wild-fowl  in  three 
shots. 

At  Kiskiack,  (now  Chescake,)  t  the  sever- 
ity of  the  cold  again  drove  the  English  to 
shelter  themselves  in  the  Indian  cabins.  On 
the  12th  of  January,  they  reached  Werowo- 
comoco. The  York  was  frozen  over  near  a 
half  mile  from  the  shore.  Smith,  to  lose  no 
time,  undertook  to  break  his  way  through  the 
ice;  but  the  tide  ebbing,  leflthe  barge  aground 
on  a  shoal.  In  this  dilemma,  although'  the 
cold  was  extreme.  Smith,  jumping  into  the 
icy  river,  set  the  example  to  his  men  of  wad- 
ing near  waist  deep  to  the  shore.  Quarter- 
ing in  the  first  cabins  they  reached,  they  sent 
to  Powhatan  for  provision.  On  the  following 
day  he  supplied  them  abundantly  with  bread, 
wild  turkies  and  venison.  Like  Nestor  of 
old,  he  somewhat  extravagantly  told  Smith 
that  he  had  seen  the  death  of  all  his  people 
thrice ;  that  he  was  now  old  and  must  ere 
long  die  ;  that  his  brothers,  Opitchapan,  Ope- 
chancanough  and  Kekataugh,  t  his  two  sis- 
ters and  their  two  daughters  were  to  be  his 
successors.  Powhatan  deprecated  war,  and 
declared,  that  when  he  and  his  people  forced 
to  fly,  by  fear  of  the  English,  lay  in  the 
woods,  exposed  to  cold  and  hunger,  **  if  a 
twig  but  breake,  every  one  cryeth,  there 
commeth  Captaine  Smith."  At  length,  how- 
ever, afler  a  long  dialogue,  Powhatan  still 
obstinately  insisting  that  the  English  should 
lay  aside  their  arms,  Smith  gave  orders  pri- 
vately to  his  people  in  the  boat  to  approach 
and  capture  him.  Discovering  their  design 
he  fled  with  his  women  and  children,  while 
his  warriors  beset  the  cabin  where  Smith  was. 
With  pistol,  sword  and  target,  he  rushed  out 
among  them  and  fired ;  some  fell  one  over 
another ;  the  rest  escaped.  Powhatan  find- 
ing himself  in  Smith's  power,  to  make  his 
peace,  sent  him  by  an  aged  orator  a  large 

*  Smith,  vol.  1,  p.  206.  Some  mistake  here,  for  it  is  sta- 
ted that  they  left  Jamestown  on  the  29lh  of  December. 

f  An  old  church,  not  far  from  Yorktown,  bean  the  name 
of  "  Chescake,"  pronounced  "  Cheese-cake." 

X  Smith,  vol.  I,  p.  208.  Kekalaugh  is  sometimes  written 
Catataugh,  as  in  Stith,  p.  87. 
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bracelet  and  chain  of  pearl.     In  the  mean- 
while the  savages  "  goodly  well-proportioned 
fellows,  as  grim  as  Divels/'  carried  the  corn 
on  their  backs  down  to  the  boats.     The  bar- 
ges of  the  English  being  in  the  meanwhile 
left  aground  by  the  ebb-tide,  they  were  obli- 
ged to  remain  'till  the  next  high-water  and 
accordingly  returned  ashore  to  lodge  in  some 
Indian  cabins.     Powhatan  and  the  traitorous 
Dutchmen  now  plotted  Smith's  destruction. 
But  "PocaAontMf  his  dearest  ie  well  and  daugh- 
ter, in  that  darke  night,  came  through  the 
irksome  woods  and  told  our  Captaine  great 
cheare  should  be  sent  vs  by  and  by;    but 
Powhatan  afid  all  the  power  he  could  make, 
would  after  come  kill  ts  all,  if  they  that 
brought  it  could  not  kill  vs   with  our  owne 
weapons,  when  we  were  at  supper.     There- 
fore if  we  would  line,  shee  wished  vs  pre- 
sently to  be  gone.     Such  things  as  she  de- 
lighted in,"  Smith  '*  would  have  given  her, 
but  with  the  teares  running  do  wne  her  cheek es, 
she  said  she  durst  not  be  scene  to  haue  any, 
for  if  Powhatan  should  know  it,  she  were  but 
dead  and  so  shee  raune  away  by  herselfe  as 
the  came."      The  attempt  to  surprise  the 
English  was  soon  made,  but  Smith  forewarn- 
ed, readily  defeated  the  design.  ^ 


CHAPTER  VII. 
1608—1609. 

Smith  risito  Pamaunkee;  Seises  Opecbancanoagb  ;  Lom 
of  Scrirener  and  his  party  ;  Smith  goes  back  to  Wero- 
wocomoco ;  Procures  supplies ;  Returns  to  Jamestown ; 
Smith*B  rencontre  with  the  Chief  of  Paspahegh;  Affairs 
of  the  Colony ;  A  Fort  built  there  ;  "  The  old  Stone 
House  ;"  Scarcity  at  Jamestown  ;  The  Colonists  diaper* 
sed  to  procure  subsistence ;  Tockaboe  root ;  Smith's 
discipline ;  Sieklemore's  discoreries ;  Chief  of  the  Qui- 
qoafheohaiiAOchs ;  The  Virginia  Company  procures  a 
New  Chaitsr ;  Its  character ;  Lord  Delaware  appornied 
Ooreraor ;  A  fleet  despatched  for  Vixginia ;  Gates,  So- 
men and  Newport  embark  in  the  &>ea-Ad venture ;  She 
is  cast  away  on  the  Island  of  Bermuda ;  Seven  vessels 
reach  Jamestown  ;  Disorders  that  ensued ;  Smith  arrests 
the  ring-leaders ;  West  with  a  detachment  sent  to  the 
falls;  Ifartin  to  Nansemond  ;  Mutinous  conduct  of  the 
Seuleis ;  Smith*s  efforts  to  quell  them ;  He  embarks  for 
Jamestown  ;  Accidentally  blown  up  with  gun-powder ; 
Arrives  at  Jamestown ;  Violence  of  the  male-contents ; 
iSmith  embarks  for  England ;  His  character ;  Notice  of 
his  Life  and  Writings. 

*  Smith,  vol.  1,  p.  812. 


Smith,  with  Percy  and  fifteen  others,  went 
up  to  Pamaunkee,  (West  Point,)  at  the  head 
of  York  river.  Here  they  found  Opechanca- 
nough's  residence,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  back 
from  the  river.  The  chief  of  the  warlike  Pa- 
munkies  in  a  short  time  arrived,  accompanied 
by  his  w^arriors,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows. 
Several  hundred  of  them  surrounded  the 
house  where  the  English  were.  They  grow- 
ing alarmed,  Smith  exhorted  them  "  to  fight 
like  men  and  not  die  like  sheepe."  The 
treachery  of  the  savages  being  now  manifest, 
Smith  seized  Opechancanough  by  his  long 
back  of  hair  and  with  a  cocked  pistol  at  his 
breast,  led  him  trembling  in  the  midst  of  his 
people.  Terrified  he  surrendered  his  vam- 
brace,  bow  and  arrows,  while  his  astonished 
followers  threw  down  their  arms. 

During  this  time  Scrivener,  at  Jamestown, 
conceived  a  design  of  escaping  from  the 
presidency.  But  starting  for  Hog  Island  on 
a  stormy  day,  in  company  of  Captain  Waldo, 
Anthony  Gosnold  and  eight  others,  the  boat 
sunk  and  all  were  lost.  Richard  Wyfiin  un- 
dertook to  carry  the  intelligence  to  Smith. 
Wyffin,  at  Werowocomoco,  was  shielded 
from  danger  by  Pocahontas,  who  in  every 
emergency  still  proved  herself  the  guardian 
angel  of  the  infant  colony. 

Smith  releasing  Opechancanough  now  re- 
turned to  Werowocomoco.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning,  a  little  after  sunrise,  the  fields 
swarmed  with  Indians.  Smith  landed  in 
company  of  Percy  and  two  others.  They 
were  met  by  Powhatan  wi^th  two  or  three 
hundred  men,  formed  in  two  half-moons,  with 
some  twenty  men  and  many  women  carrying 
painted  baskets. 

Discovering  on  a  nearer  approach  the  Eng- 
lish in  their  boats  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
the  savages  fled.  However,  for  several  ensu- 
ing days,  from  all  parts  of  the  country  within 
a  circle  of  ten  or  twelve  miles,  in  the  snow 
they  brought  on  their  naked  backs  provision 
for  Smith's  party. 

The  poor  Indians  on  the  Mattapony  and 
Pamunkey  rivers,  gave  up  the  little  corn  they 
had,  with  such  lamentations  and  tears  of  wo- 
men and  children,  as  touched  the  hearts  of 
the  English  with  compassion. 

In  this  expedition  Smith,  with  twenty-five 
pounds  of  copper  and  fifty  pounds  of  iron 
and  some  beads,  procured  ia  exchange  two 
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hundred  pounds  of  deer  suet  and  four  hun- 
dred and  seventy-nine  bushels  of  corn.  * 

Shortly  after  Smith's  return,  he  met  the 
chief  of  Paspahegh  near  Jamestown,  and 
had  a  rencontre  with  him.  This  ''  most  strong 
stout  Salvage,"  forced  Smith  into  the  river  in 
order  to  drown  him.  They  grappled  long  in 
the  water,  at  length  Smith  grasping  him  by 
the  throat,  well  nigh  strangled  him,  and  draw- 
ing his  falchion  was  about  to  cut  off  his^hcad, 
when  he  begged  so  piteously  for  his  life,  that 
Smith  spared  it  and  led  him  prisoner  to  James- 
town, where  he  put  him  "  in  chaynes."  He 
was  daily  visited  by  his  wives  and  children 
and  people,  who  brought  presents  to  ransom 
him.  At  last  he  made  his  escape.  Smith 
sent  a  party  who  burnt  the  chiefs  house  and 
shortly  ailer  going  out  himself  to  ''  try  his 
conclusions"  with  the  "  salvages,"  slew  seven 
of  the  Paspaheghs,  made  as  many  prisoners, 
burnt  their  cabins  and  carried  away  their 
canoes  and  fishing  weirs. 

A  party  of  the  Paspaheghs  having  surren- 
dered themselves,  one  of  them,  named  Okan- 
ing,  made  a  speech  to  Smith,  in  which  he 
justified  the  escape  of  their  chief  from  im- 
prisonment at  Jamestown,  on  the  ground  that 
**  the  fishes  swim,  the  foulls  fly  and  the  very 
beasts  strive  to  escape  the  snare  and  line." 

A  block-house  was  now  built  in  the  neck 
of  the  Jamestown  peninsula.  It  was  guard- 
ed by  a  garrison,  who  alone  were  authorized 
to  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  neither  Indi- 
ans nor  whites  suffered  to  pass  in  or  out  with- 
out the  president's  leave.  Thirty  or  forty 
acres  of  land  were  planted.  The  hogs  were 
kept  at  Hog  Island  and  increased  rapidly. 
Poultry  was  raised  without  the  necessity  of 
feeding.  A  block-house  was  garrisoned  at 
Hog  Island  for  the  purpose  of  telegraphing 
shipping,  arrived  in  the  river.  Capt.  Wynne 
the  only  surviving  councillor  now  dying,  the 
whole  government  devolved  upon  Smith.  In- 
deed he  had  in  effect  already  held  it  for  some 
time  before,  by  having  two  voices  in  the 
council. 

Smith  built  a  fort  for  a  retreat,  on  a  con- 
venient river,  upon  a  high  commanding  hill, 
very  hard  to  be  assaulted  and  easy  of  defence. 
But  the  scarcity  of  provisions  at  Jamestown, 
prevented  its  completion,  t     This  is  probably 

*  Smith,  vol.  1,  p.  220. 
t  Smith,  vol.  1,  p.  t27. 


the  structure  now  known  as  the  *'  Old  Stone 
House,"  on  Ware  creek,  a  tributary  of  York 
river,  and  in  James  City  county.  It  stands 
about  five  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  creek 
and  twenty-two  from  Jamestown.  The  walls 
and  chimney  which  remain  are  of  sandstone. 
This  miniature  fortress  is  eighteen  and  a  half 
feet,  by  fifleen  in  size,  and  consists  of  a  base- 
ment under  ground  and  one  story  above. 
On  one  side,  there  is  a  door-way,  six  feet 
wide,  giving  entrance  to  both  apartments. 
There  are  loop-holes  in  the  walls  and  the 
masonry  is  exact.  The  house  stands  in  a  wil- 
derness, on  a  high  knoll,  at  the  foot  of  which 
the  creek  meanders.  It  is  one  hundred  feet 
above  the  stream  and  three  hundred  back 
from  it.  The  "Old  Stone  House"  is  ap- 
proached by  a  long  circuitous  defile,  sur- 
rounded by  gloomy  forests  and  dark  ravines, 
mantled  with  laurel.  It  is  doubtless  the  old- 
est house  in  Virgfinia.  Its  ave  and  wild  se- 
questered  situation,  have  connected  with  it 
the  fables  of  an  uncertain  tradition. 

The  store  of  provisions  at  Jamestown  was 
wasted  by  rats  introduced  by  vessels  from 
England.  For  a  time  the  Indians  supplied 
the  Colony  with  squirrels,  turkeys,  deer  and 
other  game.  But  at  length  the  want  of  com 
put  a  stop  to  the  works  that  were  in  progress 
and  the  Colonists  were  dispersed  abroad  to 
procure  subsistence.  Sergeant  Laxon,  with 
sixty  or  eighty  of  them,  was  sent  down  the 
river  to  live  upon  oysters ;  Lieutenant  Percy 
with  twenty  to  find  fish  at  Point  Comfort. 
West,  brother  of  Lord  Delaware,  with  an 
equal  number,  repaired  to  the  Falls,  where 
nothing  edible  was  found  but  acorns.  Hith- 
erto the  whole  body  of  the  Colonists  had  been 
provided  for  by  the  courage  and  industry  of 
thirty  or  forty.  They  had  lived  upon  stur- 
geon and  wild  fruits.  One  man  could  in  a 
day  gather  enough  of  the  tuckahoe  root  to 
supply  him  with  bread  for  a  week.  This 
tockawhonghe,  as  it  is  called  by  Smith,  was, 
in  the  summer,  a  chief  article  of  diet  amonsr 
the  natives.  It  grows  in  marshes  like  a  flag 
and  is  like  the  potatoe  in  size  and  flavor. 
Raw  it  is  no  better  than  poison,  so  that  the 
Indians  were  accustomed  to  roast  it  and  eat 
it  mingled  with  sorel  and  meal.  *     Such  was 


•  Smith,  vol.  1.  p.  123.  Beverley's  Hist,  of  Va.,  B  3., 
p.  15.  (I  refer  in  general  to  the  first  edition  of  1705.  It 
does  not  diflfer  materially  from  the  second  edition  published 
Anno.  1722.)    There  is  a  remarkable  root  found  in  Virginia, 
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the  indolence  of  the  greater  number  at  James- 
town that  it  seemed  as  if  they  would  sooner 
starve  than  take  the  pains  to  obtain  food.  At 
length  their  mutinous  discontents  arose  to 
such  a  pitch  that  Smith  arrested  and  punished 
Dyer,  chief  of  the  male-coutents,  and  order- 
ed that  whoever  failed  to  provide  daily  as 
much  food  as  he  should  consume  should  be 
banished  from  Jamestown  as  a  drone  and  a 
nuisance.  Of  the  two  hundred  Colonists 
many  were  billeted  among  the  Indians,  and 
thus  became  familiar  with  their  habits  and 
manneroflife.*  Sicklem ore,  the  soldier  who 
had  been  despatched  to  Chowanock,  return- 
ed aAer  a  fruitless  search  for  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh's people.  He  found  the  Chowan  not 
large,  the  county  generally  overgrown  with 
pines,  pemminaw  or  silk-grass  growing  here 
and  there.  Two  messengers  were  likewise 
sent  to  the  country  of  the  Mangoags  in 
quest  of  the  lost  settlers.  These  messengers 
lemmed  that  they  were  all  dead.  Guides  had 
been  supplied  by  the  hospitable  chief  of  the 
Quiyoughcohanocks,  who,  of  all  others,  was 
most  friendly  to  the  whites.  Although  a  de- 
vout worshipper  of  his  own  gods,  he  acknowl- 
edged that  they  were  as  inferior  to  the  Eng- 
lish God  in  power  as  the  bow  and  arrow  were 
inferior  to  the  English  gun.  He  oflen  sent 
presents  to  Smith  begging  him  to  pray  to  the 
English  God  *'  for  raine,  else  his  corne  would 
perish,  for  his  Gods  were  angry." 

The  Virginia  company,  in  England,  mainly 
intent  on  pecuniary  gain  and  quick  returns, 
were  now  discouraged  by  the  disasters  that 
had  befallen  the  Colony  and  disappointed  in 
their  visionary  hopes  of  the  discovery  of  gold 
mines  and  of  a  passage  o  the  South  Sea. 
They  therefore  took  measures  to  procure 
from  James  a  new  charter  abrogating  the  ex- 
isting one,  and  investing  them  with  more  ex- 
tensive powers.  Having  associated  with 
themselves  a  numerous  body  of  additional 
stockholders  or  adventurers,  as  they  were 
then  styled,  including  many  of  rank,  influ- 
ence and  wealth,  they  succeeded  in  obtaining 
from  the  king  a  new  charter,  dated  [May  23, 

said  to  j^row  without  stem  orlearand  called  Tuckahoe,  and 
ooofounded  with  the  ikg-root  described  abore.  See  Farm- 
er's Regnrter  for  April,  1839,  and  rol.  9,  p.  3.  Jefferson's 
Notes  on  Ya.,  p.  35.  Bees'  CjclopaDdia  Art.  Tuckahoe. 
Hist,  of  Louisiana  by  M.  Le  Pace  Du  Prats,  p.  247.  Dis- 
coarse  delivered  ldl4  by  De  Witt  Clinton  before  the  Lite* 
imry  aad  Fbilosopliical  Society  of  New-York,  note  3& 
Freaioot's  Report,  135-160. 
•  Smith,  vol.  1,  p.  2-^. 


1609,]  transferring  to  the  corporation  sev- 
eral important  powers  before  reserved  to  the 
crown.  So  far  the  company  became  more 
independent  and  republican ;  but  the  gov- 
ernor, under  the  new  system,  was  indued 
with  arbitrary  command,  and  authorized  to 
declare  martial  law,  and  the  condition  of  the 
Colonists  was  worse  than  before,  since  even 
the  King*s  colonial  policy  was  more  liberal 
than  that  of  the  company.  This  sudden  re- 
peal of  the  former  charter  displayed  a  selfish 
ingratitude  for  the  services  of  Smith  and  his 
associates,  who,  under  it,  had  weathered  the 
toil,  privations  and  dangers  of  the  first  set- 
tlement. The  supreme  council,  in  England^ 
now  chosen  by  the  stockholders,  themselves 
appointed  Sir  Thomas  West,  Lord  Dela- 
ware,* Governor  and  Captain  General  of  Vir- 
ginia, Sir  Thomas  Gates  his  Lieutenant,  and 
Sir  Greorge  Somers  Admiral.  Nine  vessels 
were  speedily  fitted  out  and  despatched  foe 
the  Colony,  with  five  hundred  emigrants* 
Newport,  who  was  entrusted  with  command 
of  the  squadron.  Gates  and  Somers  were 
severally  authorized,  whichever  of  them  might 
first  reach  Jamestown,  to  supersede  the  ex- 
isting administration  there,  until  Lord  Del- 
aware, who  was  not  to  embark  for  some 
months,  should  arrive.  This  abundant  cau- 
tion defeated  itself.  Newport  and  the  two 
knights  finding  it  impracticable  to  adjust  the 
point  of  precedence  among  themselves,  by 
way  of  compromise  embarked  together  in  the 
same  vessel,  the  Sea* Venture.  The  squad- 
ron sailed  towards  the  end  of  May,  [1609.] 
A  small  schooner  perished  in  a  hurricane* 
In  the  latter  part  of  July,  the  Sea- Venture, 
with  Newport,  Gates,  Somers  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fifly  emigrants,  was  separated  from 
the  fleet  in  a  terrible  storm  and  wrecked  on 
the  coast  of  the  picturesque  island  of  Ber- 
mudas. The  other  seven  vessels,  shattered 
by  the  storm,  and  having  suffered  the  loss  of 
the  greater  portion  of  their  supplies,  reached 
Jamestown,  [August  1609.]  They  brought 
back  Ratcliffe,  whose  real  name  was  Sickle* 
more,  who  had  been  remanded  by  Smith  to 
England  on  account  of  his  mutinous  conducti 
Martin  and  Archer,  together  with  sundry 
other  captains  and  *' divers  Gentlemen  of 
good  meanes  and  great  parentage,* '  and  about 

*  He  was  third  of  that  title.  The  present,  (1843.)  Earl 
Delaware,  John  George  Wettt,  is  his  lineal  descendant. 
Habbard*s  note  in  Belknap,  vol.2,  p.  110. 
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three  hundred  more  emigrants,  the  greater 
proportion  of  them  profligate  youths,  packed 
off  from  home  "to  escape  ill  destinies,"  bro- 
ken-down  gentlemen,  bankrupt  tradesmen 
and  the  like.     Upon  the  appearance  of  the 
fleet,  Smith,  not  expecting  such  a  supply,  took 
them  to  be  Spaniards  and  prepared  to  en- 
counter them,  and  the  Indians  readily  offer- 
ed their  assistance.    The  Colony  had  already, 
before  the  arrival  of  the  fleet,  been  threatened 
with  anarchy,  owing  to  intelligence  of  the 
premature  repeal  pf  the  charter  brought  out 
by  Capt.  Argall.     The  new  emigrants  had  no 
sooner  landed  than  they  involved  the  Colony 
in  new  confusion  and  misery.     The  factio.  s 
leaders  aflecting  to  insist  on  the  abrooration  of 
the    old   charter,   rejected   the   authority  of 
Smith,  whom  they  hated,  and  feared,  and  un- 
dertook to  usurp  the   government.      Their 
folly  equalled  their  insolence.     "  To-day  the 
old  Commission  must  rule,  to-morrow  the 
new,  the  next  day  neither;"  thus,  by  continual 
change,  plunging   all   things   into   anarchy. 
Smith  filled  with  disgust,  would  cheerfully 
have  returned  to  England,  "  but  seeing  small 
hope  this  new  commission  would  arrive"  he 
resolved  to  put  an  end  to  these  continual 
plots,  cabals  and  machinations.     The  ring- 
leaders, Ratclifie,  Archer,  and  others,  he  ar- 
rested ;  to  cut  off  one  source  of  disturbance 
he  gave  permission  to  Percy,  who  was  in  low 
health,   to  embark  for  England,   of  w^hich, 
however,  he  did  not  avail  himself;  West,  with 
one  hundred  and  twenty  picked  men,  was 
detached  to  the  falls  of  James  river,  and  Mar- 
tin, with  nearly  the  same  number,  to  Nanse- 
mond.     Smith's  presidency  having  expired 
about  this  time,  he  had  been  succeeded  by 
Martin,  who,  however,  conscious  of  his  in- 
competency, had  immediately  resigned  it  to 
Smith.  *     Martin,  at  Nansemond,  seized  the 
chief,  and  capturing  the  town,  occupied  it 
with  his  detachment.     Here,  however,  owing 
to  want  of  judgment  or  of  vigilance,  he  suf^ 
fered  himself  to  be  surprised  by  the  savages, 
who  slew  many  of  his  party,  rescued  their 
chief  and  carried  off  their  corn.     Martin  not 
long  afler  returned  to  Jamestown  leaving  his 
detachment  to  shift  for  themselves. 

Smith  visiting  West's  settlement  at  the 
falls,  found  them  planted  "  in  a  place  not 
only  subiect  to  the  river's  invndation,  but 

*  Smith,  V.  1.  p.  233-236.    Grahame's  Hisl.  U.  S.  Amer. 
Edition,  ▼.  1,  p.  56-58. 


round  invironed  with  many  intollerable  in- 
conueniences."  To  remedy  these.  Smith, 
by  a  messenger,  proposed  to  purchase  from 
Powhatan  his  seat  of  that  name,  a  little  low- 
er down  the  river.  The  settlers,  however, 
disdainfully  rejected  the  scheme,  and  became 
so  mutinous,  that  Smith  landed  among  them 
and  arrested  the  chief  malecontents.  But 
overpowered  by  numbers,  being  backed  by 
only  five,  he  was  forced  to  retire  on  board  of 
a  vessel  lying  in  the  river.  The  Indians  daily 
brought  him  provisions,  in  requital  for  which 
the  English  stole  their  corn,  robbed  their 
gardens,  beat  them,  broke  into  their  cabins, 
and  made  them  prisoners.  They  complained 
to  Smith  that  those  whom  he  had  sent  there 
as  protectors,  were  worse  than  their  enemies, 
the  Monacans.  Smith  embarked  for  James- 
town. However,  he  had  no  sooner  set  sail 
than  many  of  West's  people  were  slain  bj 
the  savages.  And  it  so  happened  that  before 
Smith  had  dropped  a  mile  and  a  half  down 
the  river  his  vessel  ran  aground.  Making  a 
virtue  of  necessity,  he  now  summoned  the 
mutineers  to  a  parley,  and  they  were  siezed 
with  such  a  panic  on  account  of  the  assault 
of  a  handful  of  savages,  that  they  submitted 
themselves  to  his  mercy.  He  now  again  ar- 
rested the  ring-leaders,  and  established  the 
rest  at  Powhatan,  in  the  Indian  palisade  fort, 
which  was  so  well  fortified  by  poles  and  bark, 
as  to  defy  all  the  savages  in  Virginia.  Dry 
cabins  were  also  found  there,  and  nearly  two 
hundred  acres  of  ground  ready  to  be  planted, 
and  it  was  called  Nonsuch,  as  being  at  once 
the  strongest  and  most  delightful  place  in 
the  country.  Smith  now  being  on  the  ewe 
of  his  departure.  West's  arrival  again  threw 
all  things  aback  into  confusion.  Nonsuch 
was  abandoned  and  all  hands  returned  to 
the  falls.  Smith  finding  all  his  efibrts  abor- 
tive, embarked  in  a  boat  for  Jamestown.  Du- 
ring the  voyage,  he  was  terribly  wounded 
while  asleep,  by  the  accidental  explosion  of 
a  bag  of  gunpowder.  In  the  paroxysm  of 
pain  he  leapt  into  the  river  and  was  well 
nigh  drowned  before  his  companions  could 
rescue  him-  Arriving  at  Jamestown  in  this 
helpless  condition,  he  was  again  assailed  by 
faction  and  mutiny.  One  of  his  enemies 
even  presented  a  cocked  pistol  at  him  in  his 
bed ;  but  the  hand  wanted  the  nerve  to  exe- 
cute what  the  heart  was  malignant  enough  to 
design.     RatcliflTe,  Archer  and  their  confed- 
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erates  laid  plans  to  usnrp  the  government. 
Smith's  old  soldiers,  fired  with  indignation 
at  conduct  so  infamous,  begged  for  permis- 
sion to  strike  off  their  heads.  But  this  he 
refused,  as  he  did  also  to  surrender  the  gov- 
ernment to  Percy,  •  and  embarked  for  Eng- 
land about  Michaelmas,  1609,  afler  a  stay  of 
a  little  more  than  two  years  in  Virginia,  t  to 
which  he  never  returned. 

Here  then  closes  the  career  of  Captain 
John  Smith  in  Virorinia.  He  was  **  the  fa- 
ther  of  the  Colony,"  and  a  knight  like  Bay- 
ard, "  without  fear  and*  without  reproach." 
His  departure  was  thus  deplored  by  one  of 
his  comrades  : — *'  What  shall  I  say  but  thus ; 
we  lost  him  that  in  all  his  proceedings  made 
Justice  his  first  guide  and  experience  his  sec- 
ond, even  hating  basenesse,  sloath,  pride 
and  indignitie,  more  then  any  dangers;  that 
neuer  allowed  more  for  himselfe  than  his 
soaidiers  with  him ;  that  vpon  no  danger 
would  send  them,  where  he  would  not  lead 
them  himselfe  ;  that  would  never  seo  vs  want 
what  he  either  had,  or  could  by  any  meanes 
get  vs ;  that  would  rather  want  then  borrow 
or  starue  then  not  pay;  that  loued  action 
more  then  words,  and  hated  falshood  and 
covetousness  worse  then  death ;  whose  ad- 
ventures were  our  Hues,  and  whose  losse  our 
deaths."  } 

From  the  period  of  Smith's  departure  from 
Virginia,  for  some  years  little  is  known  of 
him.  [1614.]  He  made  his  first  voyage  to 
New  England.  [1615.]  After  many  disap- 
pointments, sailing  in  a  small  bark  for  that 
country,  after  a  running  fight  with,  and  nar- 
row escape  from,  two  French  pirates  near 
Fayal,  he  was  captured  near  Flores  by  a  half 
piratical  French  squadron.  After  long  deten- 
tion, he  was  carried  to  Rochelle,  in  France, 
and  there  charged  with  having  burnt  Port 

*  Stitb  ceaaores  Smith  for  refosins  to  surremier  tb« 
presidency  to  Percy ;  yet  he  acknowledges  that  be  wa«  in 
too  feeble  health  to  control  a  mutinons  colony.  Bestdea 
anarchy  being  triumphant  in  tho  colony,  Smith  probably 
faeld  it  idle,  if  not  worse,  to  appoint  a  governor  over  a  mob. 
If,  however.  Smith  acied  petulantly  in  this  affair,  surely 
petulance  was  never  more  excusable.  See  Smith,  vol.  1, 
p. 239-40.  Bancroft,  vol.  I.,  p.  138, has  inadvertently  fallen 
into  an  error  in  this  particular.  He  says  of  Smith,  ^* del- 
egating his  authority  to  Percy,  he  embarked  for  England.** 

t  Smith,  vol.  ],p.  231. 

X  Another  of  his  old  soldiers  said  .— > 

'*  I  never  knew  a  Warrier  yet  but  thee 
From  wine.  Tobacco,  debts,  dice,  oaths  so  free." 
[SmUk,  9,hp,  240,  andvene$  by  T.  CarUon,  Smithy  v.  2, 171. 


Royal,  in  New  France,  which  had  been  done 
by  Capt.  Argall.  Smith  at  length,  at  the  ut- 
most hazard,  escaped  from  his  captors,  and 
being  assisted  by  several  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Rochelle,  especially  by  "  Madame  Cha- 
noyes,"  •  he  at  last  returned  to  England  and 
published,  [June,  1616,]  his  "  Description  of 
New  England,"  written  while  he  was  a  pris- 
oner on  board  of  a  piratical  French  ship,  in 
order,  as  he  says,  "  to  keep  my  perplexed 
thoughts  from  too  much  meditation  of  my 
miserable  estate."  The  Plymouth  company 
now  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Admiral 
of  New  England.  It  was  during  this  year 
that  Pocahontas  visited  England.  After  this, 
Smith  never  again  visited  America.  [1622.] 
When  the  news  of  the  massacre  reached 
England,  Smith  proposed  to  come  over  to 
Virginia  with  a  proper  force  to  reduce  the 
savages  to  subjection.  This  project,  how- 
ever, failed. 

Captain  Smith  died  at  London,  [1631,]  in 
the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age.  Although 
gifted  with  a  person  and  address  of  singular 
fascination,  he  never  married.  He  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  competent  fortune,  if  not  weal- 
thy. He  never  received  any  recompense  for 
his  colonial  labors  and  sacrifices.  He  spent 
five  years  and  more  than  dve  hundred  pounds 
in  the  service  of  Virginia  and  New  England, 
and  yet  he  complains,  "  in  neither  of  those 
two  Countries  haue  I  one  foot  of  Land,  nor 
the  very  house  I  builded,  nor  the  ground  I 
digged  with  my  owne  hands,  nor  euer  any 
content  or  satisfaction  at  all,  and  though  I 
see  ordinarily  those  two  Countries  shared 
before  me,  by  them  that  neither  haue  them 
nor  knowe  them  but  by  my  descriptions." 
His  "Newes  from  Virginia"  appeared  [1608.] 
It  is  remarkable  that  this  publication  con- 
tained no  allusion  to  his  rescue  by  Poca- 
hontas. He  published,  [1612,]  ''A  Map  of 
Virginia,  with  a  description  of  the  countrey, 
commodities,  people,  government  and  reli- 
gion," &c.,  and,  [1620,]  "New  England 
Trials."  [1626.]  Appeared  his  "Generall 
Historie  of  Virginia,  New  England,  and  the 
Summer  Isles,"  t  a  greater  part  of  which  had 

*  **  Trag abigzanda,  CHllamnta'a  love, 
Deare  Pocahontas.  Madam  Shanoi's  too, 
Who  did  what  love  with  modesty  could  doe.** 
[  Versm^  hy  R.  BrcUJwait,  pr^und  to  wol,  1  of  Smiih*9  HmU 

t  I  have  been  indebted  to  a  gentleman  of  (yloaeesler 
county  for  a  si^ht  of  this  old  quarto.  The  typography  is 
very  good. 
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been  already  published,  [1625  J  by  Purchas 
ia  his  "Pilgrims."  The  second  and  sixth 
books  of  this  "  Historic' '  were  composed  by 
Smith,  the  third  was  compiled  by  William 
Simons,  *'  Doctour  of  Divinitie,''  and  the 
rest  by  Smith  from  about  thirty  different  wri- 
ters* [1625.]  He  published  "An  Accidence, 
or  the  pathway  to  experience,  necessary  for 
all  young  Seamen,"  and,  [1627,]  "  A  Sea 
Grammar."  [1630.]  He  gave  to  the  public 
"  The  Trve  Travels,  Adventvres  and  Obser- 
vations of  Gaptaine  John  Smith  in  Europe, 
Asia,  Africke  and  America,"  from  1593  to 
1629.  This  work,  together  with  the  Gen- 
eral History,  was  republished  by  Rev.  Dr. 
John  H.  Rice,  [1819,]  at  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia.  The  copy  is  complete,  excepting 
some  maps  and  engravings.  [1631.]  Smith 
published  "  Advertisements  for  the  unexpe- 
rienced planters  of  New  England,  or  any 
where,"  &c.,  said  to  be  the  most  elaborate  of 
his  productions.  The  learned,  able  and  ele- 
gant historian,  Grahame,  prefers  the  writings 
of  Smith  on  colonization,  to  those  of  Lord 
Bacon.  *  At  the  time  of  his  death,  Smith 
was  engaged  upon  a  "  Historic  of  the  Sea."  t 
So  &mous  was  he  even  in  his  own  day,  that 
he  complains  of  some  extraordinary  passa- 
ges in  his  life  having  been  flit«»represented 
on  the  stage. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 
1608. 

Tbe  Indians  of  Viiirinia ;  Their  form  and  featnres :  Mod« 
of  wearing  their  hair ;  Clothing;  Ornaments ;  Manner  of 
living ;  Piet ;  Towns  and-caliins ;  Arms  and  Implements  ; 
Religion;  Medicine;  The  Seasons;  Hunting;  Sham- 
fights  ;  Music  ;  Indian  character. 

The  Indians  of  Virginia  were  tall,  erect,  and 

♦  Grahame's  Hist.  U.  S.,  Amer.  Ed.,  Vol.  I,  p.  670. 
He  concludes  his  notice  thus .— **  But  Smithes  rsnown  will 
break  forth  again,  and  once  more  be  eommensurate  with 
bis  desert.  It  will  grow  with  the  growth  of  men  and  let- 
tern  in  America;  and  whole  nations  of  its  admirers  have 
yet  to  be  born." 

Since  tbe  first  three  chapters  of  this  work  were  printed, 
I  have  procured  a  copy  of  a  new  "Life  of  Captain  John 
Smith/'  by  W.  Gilroore  Simma,  Esq.,— a  full  and  faithful 
biography.  The  appearance  of  tbis  work,  of  Howe's  His- 
torical Collections  of  Virginia,  and  of  Howison's  History 
of  Virginia,  the  first  voiume  of  which  has  recently  been 
published,  are  evidences  of  a  newly  awMkeoed  interest  in 
a  field  that  has  been  too  long  ncglectetl. 

t  Hillard*s  Life  of  Smith  in  Appendix. 


well-proportioned,  with  high  cheek  bones, 
eyes  dark  and  brilliant,  with  a  sort  of  squint, 
hair  dark  and  straight.  The  chiefs  were  dis- 
tinguished by  a  long  pendent  lock.  The  In- 
dians had  little  or  no  beard.  The  women 
were  their  barbers,  '*  who  with  two  shells 
will  grate  away  the  hayre  of  any  fashion  they 
please."  Like  all  savages,  they  were  fond 
of  toys  and  tawdry  ornaments.  The  princi- 
pal garment  was  a  mantle,  in  winter  dressed 
with  the  fur,  in  summer  without.  But  the 
common  sort  had  scarce  any  thing  to  hide 
their  nakedness  save  grass  or  leaves,  and  in 
summer  they  all  went  nearly  naked.  The 
females,  however,  always  wore  a  cincture 
around  the  middle.  Some  covered  them- 
selves with  a  mantle  of  curiously  interwoven 
turkey  feathers,  pretty  and  comfortable.  The 
greater  part  went  barefoot ;  some  wore  moc- 
casons,  a  rude  sandal  of  buckskin.  Some  of 
the  women  tattooed  their  skins  with  grotesque 
figures.  They  adorned  the  ear  with  pen- 
dents of  copper,  or  a  small  living  snake, 
green  or  yellow,  or  a  dead  rat.  The  head 
was  adorned  with  a  wing  of  a  bird,  a  large 
feather,  the  rattle  of  a  rattle-snake,  or  the 
hand  of  an  enemy.  They  painted  the  head 
and  shoulder  red  with  the  juice  of  the  puc- 
coon  root 

The  red  men  dwelt  for  the  most  part  on 
the  banks  of  rivers  and  near  springs.  The 
men  passed  tbe  time  in  fishing,  hunting,  war 
or  indolence.  Labor  they  despised  and  as- 
signed to  the  women.  They  made  mats, 
baskets,  pottery,  hollowed  out  stone  mortars, 
pounded  corn,  made  bread,  cooked,  planted 
corn,  gathered  it,  carried  burthens,  &c.  In- 
fants they  enured  to  hardship  and  expo- 
sure. 

"  Their  fire  they  kindle  presently  by  chaf- 
ing a  dry  pointed  sticke  in  a  hole  of  a  little 
square  piece  of  wood,  that  firing  itselfe  will 
so  fire  the  mosse,  leaues  or  any  such  dry  thing 
that  will  quickly  burne." 

They  subsisted  mainly  upon  fish,  game,  the 
natural  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  corn,  which 
they  planted.  The  Tuckahoe  root  in  the 
summer,  was  a  principal  article  of  diet.  Their 
cookery  was  no  less  rude  than  their  other 
habits,  yet  pone  and  komony  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  them,  as  also,  it  is  said,  the  mode 
of  barbecuing  meat.  The  natives  did  not  re- 
fuse to  eat  grubs,  snakes  and  the  insect  lo- 
cusU     Their  bread  was  mostly  of  corn,  some- 
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times  of  wild-oats  *  or  the  seed  of  the  sun- 
flower. Their  salt  was  only  such  as  could 
be  procured  from  ashes.  They  were  fond  of 
"  roasting-ears"  of  corn,  and  one  of  their 
festivals  was  "  the  green-corn  dance."  From 
hickory-nuts  pounded  in  a  mortar,  they  ex- 
pressed a  liquor  called  Pawcohiccora.  The 
peach-tree  was  indigenous,  and  the  Indian 
was  not  ignorant  of  the  mode  of  drying  the 
fruit.  In  their  journies  they  would  provide 
themselves  with  rockahominy  or  corn  parch- 
ed and  reduced  to  a  powder. 

The  Indians  dwelt  in  towns,  the  cabins 
highly  buiU  of  saplings  bent  over  at  th )  top 
and  tied  together  and  thatched  with  reeds  or 
covered  with  mats  or  bark,  the  smoke  esca- 
ping through  an  aperture  at  the  top.  The 
door,  if  any,  was  a  pendent  mat.  They  sate 
on  the  ground,  the  better  sort  on  match- 
coats  or  mats.  Their  fortifications  consisted 
of  palisades,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  some- 
times encompassing  an  entire  town,  some- 
times a  part.  Within  these  ei^closures,  they 
preserved  with  pious  care  their  idols  and  re- 
lics and  the  remains  of  their  chiefs. 

In  hunting  and  war,  they  used  the  bow  and 
arrow,  the  bow  usually  of  locust,  the  arrow 
of  reed,  or  a  wand.  "To  make  the  notch  of 
his  arrow,  he  hath  the  tooth  of  a  Beaver,  set 
in  a  sticke,  wherewith  he  grateth  it  by  de- 
grees." The  arrow  was  winged  with  a  tur- 
key feather,  ftstened  with  glue,  extracted 
from  "  the  velvet  horns  of  a  Deer."  The  ar- 
row was  headed  with  an  arrow-point  of  stone. 
These  are  yet  to  be  Ibund  in  every  part  of 
the  country.  For  knives  the  red  men  made 
use  of  sharpened  reeds  or  shells,  and  for  axes 
or  hatchets,  tomahawks  of  stone  sharpened  at 
both  ends,  festened  to  a  handle  of  wood. 
They  soon,  however,  procured  iron  hatchets 
fr«m  the  English.  Trees  they  felled  by  fire. 
Canoes  were  made  by  (turning  and  scraping 
with  shells  and  tomahawks.  Some  of  their 
canoes  were  not  less  than  40  or  50  feet  lon^. 
The  women  made  a  thread  of  bark  or  of  the 
sinews  of  the  deer,  or  of  a  kind  of  grass 
called  Pemminaw.  A  large  pipe,  adorned 
with  the  wings  of  a  bird,  or  with  beads,  was 
the  symbol  of  friendship,  called  'Uhe  pipe  of 
peace."  A  war-council  among  them  was 
styled    a  ''  Matchacomoco."      In  war  they 

*  It  is  amid,  that  ihey  gathered  this  grain,  by  pushing 
titeir  canoes  into  the  marshes  where  it  grew  and  shaking 
the  beoded  stalks  over  the  caooe. 


relied  mainly  on  surprise  and  ambuscade  ;  in 
the  open  field  they  were  timid.  Their  cru- 
elty, as  usual,  was  proportionate  to  their  cow- 
ardice. The  Virginia  Indians  were  idolaters. 
Their  chief  idol,  called  Okee,  represented  the 
spirit  of  evil,  to  appease  whom  they  burnt 
sacrifices.  They  were  greatly  under  the  con-  . 
trol  of  their  priests  and  conjurors.  These 
wore  a  grotesque  dress,  performed  a  variety 
of  divinations,  conjurations  and  enchant- 
ments, called  "  Powwowings,"  aflerthe  man- 
ner of  wizards  and  by  their  superior  cunning 
and  shrewdness  and  some  scanty  knowledge 
of  medicine,  managed  to  render  themselves 
objects  of  veneration  and  to  live  upon  the 
labor  of  others.  The  superstition  of  the  sav- 
ages was  commensurate  with  their  ignorance. 
Near  the  falls  of  the  James,  about  a  mile  back 
from  the  river,  there  were  some  impressions 
on  a  rock,  like  the  footsteps  of  a  giant,  be- 
ing about  five  feet  asunder.  These  the  Indi- 
ans declared  to  be  the  foot-prints  of  their 
God.  They  submitted  with  fortitude  to  cruel 
tortures  imposed  by  their  idolatry,  especially 
in  the  horrid  ordeal  of  Huskanawing.  The 
house  in  which  they  kept  the  Okee,  was  call- 
ed Quioccasan,  and  was  surrounded  by  posts 
with  men's  faces  rudely  carved  and  painted. 
Altars  for  sacrifice  were  held  in  great  vene- 
ration. The  diseases  of  the  Indians  were 
not  numerous ;  their  remedies  few  and  sim- 
ple. Their  physic  consisted  mainly  of  bark 
and  roots  of  trees.  Sweating  was  a  fiivorite 
remedy,  and  every  town  was  provided  with 
a  sweating-house.  The  patient  issuing  from 
the  heated  atmosphere,  plunged  himself  in 
cold  water,  aAer  the  manner  of  the  Russian 
bath. 

The  Indians  celebrated  certain  festivals,  by 
pastimes,  games  and  songs.  The  year  they 
divided  into  five  seasons,  the  budding-time 
of  Spring,  roasting-ear  time.  Summer,  the 
fall  of  the  leaf  and  Winter,  called  Cohonk, 
after  the  cry  of  the  wild  geese.  The  months 
they  designated  by  such  epithets  as  the  Moon 
of  Stags,  the  corn  Moon,  first  Moon  of  Co- 
honks,  &c.  Accounts  they  kept  by  knots  on 
strings,  or  notches  on  a  tally-stick. 

The  red  men  engaged  in  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing from  their  infancy,  so  as  to  become  ex- 
pert and  familiar  with  the  haunts  of  game 
and  fish.  The  luggage  of  the  hunting  par- 
ties was  borne  by  women.  Deer  were  taken 
by  surrounding  them  and  building  fires,  which 
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kept  them  within  the  circle  till  they  were 
slain  ;  sometimes  they  were  driven  into  the 
water  and  there  captured.  The  Indian  hunt- 
incr  alone  would  stalk  behind  the  skin  of  a 
deer.  Game  being  more  abundant  in  the 
mountain  country,  the  hunting  parties  repair- 
ed to  the  heads  of  the  rivers  at  the  proper 
season.  This,  perhaps,  engendered  the  con- 
stant hostilities  that  existed  between  the  Pow- 
hatans  of  the  tide-water  region  and  the  Mon- 
acans  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  James  and 
the  Mannahoacks  at  the  head  of  the  Rappa- 
hannock. The  Indians  were  in  the  habit  of 
exercising  themselves  in  sham-fights.  **  Vpon 
the  first  flight  of  arrowcs,  they  gaue  such 
horrible  shouts  and  screeches  as  so  manyin- 
fernall  hell-hounds  could  not  haue  made 
them  more  terrible."  "  All  their  actions, 
voyces  and  gestures,  both  in  charging  and 
retiring,  were  so  strained  to  the  height  of 
their  qualitie  and  nature,  that  the  strange- 
nesse  thereof  made  it  seeme  very  delight- 
full."  "  For  their  Musicke  they  vse  a  thicke 
cane,  on  which  they  pipe  as  on  a  Recorder." 
They  had  also  a  rude  sort  of  drum  and  rat- 
tles of  gourds  or  pumpkins.  The  Indians 
were  hospitable  ;  in  their  manners  easy  and 
composed.  The  chastity  of  their  women 
was  not  held  in  much  value. 

They  were  in  every  thing  inconstant,  un- 
less where  constrained  by  fear.  "  Craflie, 
timerous,  quicke  of  apprehension  and  very 
ingenious.  Some  are  of  disposition  fearfull, 
some  bold,  most  cautelo'us,  all  savage."  Pas- 
sionate and  malicious,  they  seldom  forgave 
an  injury.  They  rarely  stole  from  one  ano- 
ther, lest  their  conjurors  should  reveal  it,  and 
they  should  be  punished.  The  women  were 
"  carefuli  not  to  be  suspected  of  dishonestie 
without  leaue  of  their  husbands."* 


CHAPTER   IX. 
1609—1611. 

Condition  of  the  Colony  at  the  time  of  Smith's  departure ; 
Lord  Bacon's  opinion  on  the  proper  materials  for  plant- 
ing a  Colony  ;  Affuirs  of  the  Colony  ;  Assaults  of  Indi- 
ans ;  "  Starving  Time ;"  Wreck  of  the  Sea-Venture  ; 
Situation  of  the  English  on  the  islund  of  Bermuda  ; 

♦  Smith,  B.  2,  p.  120-137.  Beverley,  B.  3.  The  reader 
who  is  in  quest  of  a  fuller  account  may  find  it  in  Drake's 
Book  of  the  Indians,  Dr.  Thatcher's  work  on  the  same  sub- 
jecti  or  Bancroft,  vol.  3,  chap.  xzii. 


They  embark  for  Virginia ;  Arrive  at  Jamestown  ;  Hit* 
ery  of  the  Colony ;  Jamestown  aiiandoned  ;  The  Colo- 
nials meet  Lord  Delaware's  fleet ;  Relaro  to  Jamestown; 
Delaware's  discipline  ;  The  Church  at  Jamestown  ;  Sir 
George  Somers  sails  for  the  Bermudas  ;  His  death  ;  Mis- 
cellaneous  occurrences ;  Delaware  returns  to  England. 

Smith  upon  sailing  for  England,  led  at 
Jamestown  three  ships,  seven  boats,  a  suffi- 
cient stock  of  provision,  four  hundred  and 
ninety  odd  settlers,  twenty  pieces  of  can- 
non, three  hundred  muskets,  with  other  guns, 
ammunition,  pikes,  swords,  &c.,  and  one  hun- 
dred soldiers  well  acquainted  with  the  In- 
dian language  and  the  nature  of  the  country. 
The  colony  was  provided  with  fishing  nets, 
working  tools,  apparel,  six  mares  and  a 
horse,  five  or  six  hundred  swine,  as  many 
hens  and  chickens,  besides  some  goats  and 
sheep.  Jamestown  was  strongly  fortified 
with  palisades  and  contained  fifty  or  sixty 
houses.  There  were  besides  five  or  six  other 
forts  and  plantations.  There  was  only  one 
carpenter  in  the  colony  ;  three  others,  how- 
ever, were  learning  that  trade.  There  were 
two  blacksmiths  and  two  sailors.  The  set- 
tlers were  for  the  most  part  poor  gentlemen, 
serving  men,  libertines,  &c.,  and  with  such 
materials  the  wonder  is  that  the  settlement 
was  effected  at  all.  Lord  Bacon  says  : — '*  It 
is  a  shameful  and  unblessed  thing  to  take 
the  scum  of  people,  wicked,  condemned 
men,  with  whom  you  plant  and  not  only  so, 
but  it  spoileth  the  plantation,  for  they  will 
ever  live  like  rogues  and  not  fall  to  work, 
but  be  lazy  and  do  mischief,  spend  victuals 
and  be  quickly  weary." 

Immediately  upon  Smith's  departure,  the 
Indians  renewed  their  attacks.  Percy  for  a 
time  administered  the  government,  but  it 
soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  seditious  male- 
contents.  Provisions  growing  scarce.  West 
and  RatclifTe  embarked  in  small  vessels  to 
procure  corn.  Ratcliife  inveigled  by  Pow- 
hatan was  slain  with  thirty  of  his  compan- 
ions, two  only  escaping,  of  whom  one  a 
boy,  Henry  Spilman,  '^  a  young  gentleman 
well  descended,"  was  rescued  by  Pocahon- 
tas. He  afterwards  lived  many  years  among 
the  Patawomekes,  acquired  their  language, 
and  oflen  proved  serviceable  as  interpreter 
for  his  countrymen.  *     The  loss  of  Captain 

t  Smith,  vol.  2,  p.  2.  Belknap,  2,  p.  131,  calls  him  fipd- 
mcM  ; — which  is  probably  correct.  He  was  slain  by  ths 
savages  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  in  1G22.  Smith, vol. 
2,  p.  95. 
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Smith  was  soon  felt  by  the  colonists.  They 
were  now  continually  exposed  to  the  arrow 
and  the  tomahawk;  the  public  store  was 
consumed  by  the  commanders  and  the  sava- 
ges ;  swords  and  guns  were  bartered  for  food 
with  the  Indians.  By  all  these  evils,  within 
six  months  aAer  Smith's  departure,  the  num- 
ber of  English  in  Virginia  was  reduced  from 
five  hundred,  to  sixty  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren. These  found  themselves  in  a  misera- 
ble starving  condition,  subsisting  on  roots, 
herbs,  acorns,  walnuts,  berries  and  fish. 
Starch  became  an  article  of  diet,  and  even 
dogs,  cats,  rats,  snakes,  toad-stools  and  the 
skins  of  horses.  The  body  of  an  Indian 
was  disinterred  and  eaten  ;  nay,  at  last  the 
colonists,  like  famished  hyenas,  preyed  on 
the  dead  bodies  of  each  other.  And  it  was 
even  alleged  that  a  husband  murdered  his 
wife  for  a  cannibal  repast.  ^  Upon  his  trial, 
however,  it  was  proved  that  the  cannibahsm 
was  feigned  to  palliate  the  murder.  He  was 
put  to  death,  being  burned  according  to  law. 
This  was  long  remembered  as  "  the  starving 
time."  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  the  treasurer  of 
the  company  was  bitterly  denounced  by  the 
sufierers  for  his  neglecting  to  send  the  ne- 
cessary supplies.  It  seemed  as  if  the  threat 
of  abandoning  the  colony  to  its  fate,  was 
now  to  be  actually  carried  into  effect.  But 
the  main  supplies  had  been  lost  by  storm  and 
shipwreck. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the 
Sea- Venture,  with  Gates,  Somers,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  colonists,  had  been  wreck- 
ed on  the  coast  of  Bermudas.  Causfht  in 
"  the  tail  of  a  hericano,"  and  overwhelm- 
ed by  the  fury  of  the  ocean,  the  hapless  crew 
after  vainly  contending  for  three  days  and 
nights  with  a  leak,  at  length  yielded  to  de- 
spair. Some  sought*  oblivion  of  their  im- 
pending fate  in  intoxication.  During  all 
this  time,  Sir  George  Somers,  seated  on  the 
poop,  strove  to  keep  the  laboring  vessel  as 
upright  as  possible,  or  else  she  must  have 
foundered,  and  at  length  descried  land.  All 
sail  being  now  spread,  in  a  short  while  the 
Sea- Venture  was  lodged  between  two  rocks. 
Passengers  and  supplies  were  landed  in  safe- 
ty, and  the  island  which  had  been  looked 
upon  a0  an  enchanted  den  of  Furies,  was 

*  Smith,  vol.  2,  p.  2.  Stitb,  305,  "the  happiest  diiy 
many  ever  hoped  to  see,  was  wriien  the  Indians  had  killfd 
a  mare,  the  people  wishing,  as  she  was  boilinir,  thai  Sir 
Thomas  Smith  i»at  upon  her  back,  in  the  kettle.**  See 
also  Belknmp,  vol.  2,  p.  106-7. 


found  to  be  a  paradise,  blessed  with  exqui- 
site scenery  and  a  voluptuous  atmosphere. 
Fish,  fowl,  turtle  and  wild  hogs  supplied  the 
English  with  abundant  food ;  the  palmetto 
leaf  furnished  a  cover  for  their  cabins.    They 
had  daily  morning  and  evening  prayers,  and 
on  Sunday  divine  service  was  performed  and 
two  sermons  preached  by  the  chaplain,  '*  Mas- 
ter Bucke."    Living  in  the  midst  of  peace  and 
plenty,  in  this  sequestered  and  delightful  is- 
land, many  of  the  emigrants  lost  all  desire  ever 
to  leave  it.     Gates  and  Somers,  however,  less 
romantic,  having  decked  the  long  boat  of  the 
wrecked  vessel,  with  her  hatches,  despatched 
*'  Master  Raven,  a  very  sufficient  mariner," 
with  eight  men  to  Virginia  for  succor.     The 
boat  was  never  more  heard  of.    Discord,  too, 
found  her  way  among  the  exiles  of  Bermudas. 
Gates  and  Somers,  the  commanders,  '*  lined 
asunder  in  this  distresse.''     In  the  meantime 
the  monotony  of  life  was  varied  by  the  birth 
of  two  children,  the  boy  called  Bermudas,  the 
girl  Bermuda,  and   *^  amongst  all  those  sor- 
rows, they  had  a  merry  English  marriage." 
Gates  and  Somers  at  length,  each  of  them, 
completed  a  cedar  vessel,  constructed  after 
the  manner  of  Robinson  Crusoe.     The  one 
was  named  "  The  Patience"  the  other  "  The 
Deliverance.*'     The  bark  of  Sir  Georore  Som- 
crs  was  constructed  without  the  use  of  any 
iron,  save  a  bolt  in  her  keel.     Aider  having 
spent  nine  months  on  the  island,  they  sailed 
[May  10th,  1610]  for  Virginia,  and  in  four- 
teen days  reached  Jamestown,   where  they 
found  only  sixty  miserable  colonists  surviving. 
Sir  Thomas  Gates,  on  landing,   caused  the 
bell  to  be  runo^  and  summoned  all  to  the 
church,  where,  after  a  prayer  by  Mr.  Bucke, 
the  new  commission  was  read,  and  Percy,  the 
late  President,  scarcely  able  to  stand,  sur- 
rendered up  the  old  patent  and  his  commis- 
sion.    Havinor  resolved  to  abandon  the  coun- 
try  and  return  to  England,  they  buried  their 
ordnance  at  the  gate  of  the  fort,  and  on  the 
7th  of  June,  at  beat  of  drum,  the  whole  com- 
pany embarked  in  four  pinnaces.     Some  of 
the   people  were  with   difficulty   restrained 
from  setting  fire  to  the  town,  but  Gates,  with 
a  select  company,  remained  on  shore  till  the 
rest  had  embarked,  and  he  was  the  last  that 
stepped  into  the  boat.     Not  a  tear  was  shed 
at  their  departure  from  a  spot  associated  with 
so  much  misery. 

'*  How  near  is  often  the  hour  of  despair  to 
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that  which  affords  us  the  true  pledge  of  the 
attainment  of  our  most  sanguine  wishes."  * 
'*  Man's  extremity  is  God's  opportunity."  At 
noon  they  reached  Hog  island.  On  the 
next  morning,  while  anchored  off  Mulberry 
island,  they  were  met  by  a  long-boat  with 
despatches  from  Lord  Delaware,  who  had  ar- 
rived with  three  vessels.  Gates  returned  on 
the  same  day  to  Jamestown.  Lord  Delaware 
with  his  vessels  arrived  there  on  the  9th  of 
June.  On  the  morning  of  the  following  day 
his  lordship,  when  he  came  ashore,  fell  on 
his  knees  in  silent  devotion.  An  eye-wit- 
ness says  :  "  We  cast  anchor  before  James 
Town  where  we  landed,  and  our  much  griev- 
ed Governor,  first  visiting  the  church,  caused 
the  bell  to  be  rung,  at  which. all  such  as  were 
able  to  come  forth  of  their  houses,  repayred 
to  church,  where  our  minister,  Master  Bucke, 
made  a  zealous  and  sorrowful!  prayer,  finding 
all  things  so  contrary  to  our  expectations  so 
full  of  misery  and  misgovernment."  t 

The  hand  of  Providence  was  plainly  mani- 
fested in  all  these  circumstances.  The  arri- 
val of  Sir  Thomas  Gates  rescued  the  Colony 
from  the  jaws  of  famine ;  his  prudence  saved 
the  fort  at  Jamestown,  which  the  Colonists, 
upon  abandoning  it,  desired  to  destroy,  so  as 
to  cut  off  all  possibility  of  a  return ;  had  their 
return  been  longer  delayed,  the  savages  might 
have  demolished  the  fort;  had  they  set  sail 
sooner,  they  would  probably  have  missed 
Lord  Delaware's  fleet,  as  they  had  intended 
to  sail  by  way  of  Newfoundland,  in  a  direc- 
tion contrary  to  that  by  which  Lord  Delaware 
approached. 

His  lordship,  Governor  and  Captain  Gen- 
eral, X  was  accompanied  by  Sir  Ferdinand 
Waynman,  master  of  the  horse,  who  died 
shortly  afterwards,  Captain  Holcroft,  Captain 
Lawson  and  other  gentlemen.  On  the  day 
aflerhis  arrival  the  Governor  landed,  attended 
8er\ice  at  the  church  as  already  mentioned, 
read  his  commission  and  called  a  council. 
He  was  the  first  governor  of  Virginia  by  that 
name.  Under  his  prudent  and  energetic 
management,  discipline  and  industry  were 
speedily  restored.  The  hours  of  labor  were 
set  from  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  10,  and 
from  2  to  4  in  the  afternoon.  The  Colonists 
daily  attended  worship  in  the  church.  This 
edifice  was  sixty  feet  long  and  twenty-four 
wide.  The  chancel  of  cedar  and  a  commu- 
nion-table of  black  walnut,  with  handsome 
wide  windows  to  shut  and  open  according  to 
the  weather.  The  pews  and  pulpit  of  cedar, 
with  a  font  hewed  hollow  like  a  canoe.  There 
were  two  bells  hung  at  the  West  end.  The 
buildinor  was  so  constructed  as  to  be  well 

o 

♦  Mnrtin*s  His.  N.  C,  vol.  l,p.  71. 
t  4  Purchas,  B.  9,  chap.  vi. 

X  Siiih,  117.    TheHC  lilleB  were  ever  ufter  giren  to  tbe 
Colonial  Governors-in'chief  of  Virginia. 


lighted.  The  governor  had  it  kept  sweet 
and  dressed  with  flowers.  There  was  a  sex- 
ton belonging  to  it.  Two  sermons  were  de- 
livered on  Sunday  and  one  on  Thursday  ;  the 
two  preachers  taking  weekly  turns.  Every 
morning,  at  about  10  o'clock,  a  bell  gave  the 
signal  for  prayers  and  so  again  nt  4  o'clock 
in  the  aflernoon.  On  Sunday,  when  the 
governor  went  to  church,  he  was  accompa- 
nied by  all  the  councillors,  captains,  other 
officers  and  all  the  gentlemen,  with  a  guard 
of  halberdiers  in  the  governors  littery,  with 
handsome  scarlet  cloaks,  to  the  number  of 
fifly  walking  on  each  side  and  behind  him. 
The  governor  sate  in  the  choir,  on  a  green 
velvet  cushion  laid  on  a  table  before  him,  on 
which  he  knelt.  On  each  side  of  him  sate 
the  councillors,  captains  and  other  officers, 
each  in  their  places.  The  governor  in  re- 
turninof  from  church  was  escorted  back  to 
his  house  in  the  same  way.  • 

Some  of  the  houses  at  Jamestown  were 
covered  with  boards,  some  with  Indian  mats ; 
they  were  comfortable  and  securely  protected 
from  the  savages  by  the  forts,  t 

The  new  governor,  Lord  Delaware,  was  a 
generous  patron  of  the  Colony,  but  it  was  as 
yet  too  much  in  its  infancy,  to  maintain  the 
state  suitable  to  him  and  his  splendid  retinue. 
On  the  15th  of  June,  Sir  George  Somers 
sailed  for  Bermuda  to  procure  supplies  for  the 
Colony.  He  died  on  the  island  at  a  spot,  on 
which  the  town  of  St.  George  commemmo- 
rates  his  name.  It  was  said  of  him,  that  he 
was  "  a  lamb  upon  land,  a  lion  at  sea."  As 
his  life  had  been  divided  between  the  old 
world  and  the  new,  so,  afler  his  death,  his 
remains  were  buried  part  at  Bermuda,  part  in 
England. 

The  governor  despatched  Captciin  Argall 
to  the  Potomac  for  corn,  which  he  succeeded 
in  procuring,  by  the  aid  of  the  youthful  pris- 
oner, Henry  Spilman.  Lord  Delaware  erec- 
ted two  forts,  called  Henry  and  Charles,  afler 
the  King's  sons.  These  forts  were  built  on 
a  level  tract,  bordering  Southampton  river, 
and  it  was  intended  that  settlers  arriving  from 
England,  should  first  land  there,  to  refresh 
themselves  afler  the  confinement  of  the  voy- 
age. Sir  Thomas  Gates  now  returned  to 
England;  Captain  Percy  was  despatched  with 
fifty  or  sixty  men  to  chastise  the  Paspaheghs 
for  some  depredations.  They  fled  before  the 
English,  who  burnt  their  cabins,  captured 
their  queen  and  her  children,  and  shortly  af- 
ter ungenerously  slew  them.  Lord  Delaware 
visiting  the  falls  with  some  soldiers,  was  as- 
saulted by  the  Indians,  who  killed  three  or 
four  of  his  men.  Shortly  afler,  his  lordship 
finding  himself  in  feeble  health,  embarked 
for  England,  [March  28th,  1611.] 

•  Slrachey*s  Narrative  in  Purchas. 
t  Smith,  vol.  2,  p.  5. 
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GEOFFREY  TETENOIRE. 


BY    P.    P.    COOKI. 

[From  Froissart  Ballads^  dj-c] 

The  Lady  Jane,  with  urgent  train, 

Cornea  troopinj;  into  Paris. 
Her  milk-white  mule  seems  very  proud 

Beneath  the  load  he  carries  : 
And  reason  good  !  for  fairer  dame, 

Than  lovely  Lady  Jane, 
Is  not  between  the  Norman  lands 

And  moontain  line  of  Spain. 

The  Countess  Jane,  of  Yeoladore, 

Is  irritant  of  mood  j 
The  dame  is  but  a  fugitive 

Before  a  robber  rude. 
Tetenoire,  the  Free  Companion, 

Is  master  of  her  lands, 
And  castle  strong,  by  hardy  wrong 

And  holds  them  with  his  bands. 

Thus  is  it  that  the  Lady  Jane 

Comes  trooping  into  Paris, 
Reining  the  little  mule,  so  proud 

Beneath  the  load  he  carries. 
Here  may  she  be  at  liberty, 

And  wisely  meditate 
The  wrong,  which  she  has  undergone 

In  pride,  and  in  estate. 

The  Countess  came  at  June^s  sweet  end. 

And,  on  an  autumn  day. 
The  county  Gaston  sought  her  side 

His  suit  of  love  to  pay. 
*'  For  thy  dear  love,  all  price  above, 

And  for  thy  hand  so  fair. 
If  win  I  may,  sweet  lady  say. 

What  service  shall  I  dare  t" 

The  yielding  dame  made  answer  then, 

^  The  whisper  of  a  lute 
Were  not  so  dear  a  sound  to  hear 

As  this  thy  gentle  suit : 
But,  like  the  dame,  who  bade  her  lord 

Leap  down,  and  win  her  glove, 
From  forth  a  Lion^s  jaws,  I  bind 

A  service  to  thy  love. 


"  Five  years  I  dwelt  a  widow  lorn, 

In  castle  Ventadore : 
Tetenoire,  the  Breton,  drove  me  forth 

And  wronged  me  mach  and  sore. 


If  thou  wilt  stay  the  robber  vile. 
And  bring  his  head  to  me, 

I  freely  vow,  Sir  Count,  that  thou 
Shalt  have  my  hand  for  fee.^ 


i> 


It  was  the  county  Gaston 

Drew  on  to  Ventadore, 
His  armed  men  behind  him. 

His  trumpeters  before. 
And  by  his  side,  did  proudly  ride 

Sir  Anthony  Bonlance, 
A  sweet  Parisian  gentleman 

Of  dainty  countenance. 

Between  St.  Flour  and  Venladore, 

Fair  in  a  forest  glade, 
The  county  rides  at  stately  pace. 

Before  his  cavalcade. 
The  autumn  leaves,  the  count  perceives, 

Have  caught  a  beauty  rare. 
As  if  the  rays  of  lovely  days 

Had  been  entangled  there. 

And  the  near  hills  are  ringing 

With  joyous  songs  and  sweet ; 
The  birds  are  piping  merrily 

The  early  day  to  greet : — 
The  early  day,  for  on  their  way. 

As  forth  the  riders  pass, 
The  sparkling  dews  which  night  renews 

Are  bright  on  tree  and  grass. 

Some  gentle  praise  of  nature. 

The  gallant  count  was  saying, 
When  he  was  'ware  of  horsemen  near — 

He  heard  their  chargers  neighing. 
And  then  he  spurred  his  good  steed  up 

A  near  acclivity, 
From  whose  broad  top  a  loving  eye 

A  lovely  land  might  see. 

But  not  upon  the  beauty  rare 

Of  that  most  lovely  land, 
The  county  gaaed — beyond  the  hill 

He  saw  an  armed  band  : 
A  band  I  ween,  fair  to  be  seen, 

.  Of  mail-clad  cavaliers, 
Holding  their  way,  in  close  array. 

With  sunlit  helms  and  spears. 

Lord  Gaston's  hand,  waved  brief  command, 
And  straight  an  Auvergne  guide 

Obeyed  his  signal  from  the  troop, 
And  galloped  to  his  side. 

**  Now  who  be  they  on  yonder  way ! 
Jjook  freely  and  declare.'' 
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Whereto  the  guide,  in  haste,  replied 
"  The  man  you  seek  is  there. 

*'  For  mark  yon  not  the  litter  borne 

Amidst  the  armed  band ! 
They  call  it  GeoflTrey^s  battle-horse, 

In  all  this  southern  land. 
The  robber  bold,  is  waiing  old 

And  therefore  travels  so.*' 
Then  said  the  lord,  '*  By  my  good  sword  \ 

I  joy  so  much  to  know." 

And  then  he  wheeled  his  champing  steed, 

And  hurried  from  the  height, 
And  joined  his  willing  men  at  arms, 

And  ordered  them  aright. 
"  The  enemy  rides  here,"  quoth  he, 

*'  Heneath  us  on  the  plain, 
In  bold  array,  athwart  our  way, 

His  castle  hold  to  gain." 

Tetenoire  was  wending  on  his  route 

So  in  his  litter  borne, 
When  from  the  wooded  height  above, 

Rang  out  a  bugle  horn ; 
And  with  the  sound,  shaking  the  ground, 

Rushed  down  the  charging  horse — 
With  level  spears,  the  cavaliers. 

Came  thundering  on  their  course. 

Grim  Geoffrey  raised  his  head,  aod  gaxed 

Expectant  of  the  shock, 
And  laughed  to  see  its  fury  break, 

Like  sea-foam  on  a  rock. 
**  These  lords,"  quoth  he  right  scornfully, 

"  Misjudge  me  overmuch  : 
They  pounce  as  if  my  eagle  brood 

Were  quarries  fur  their  clutch." 

And  then  his  dark,  keen  eye  did  mark 

Lord  Gaston^s  haughty  crest. 
Where,  chafed  and  baffled,  to  and  fro 

He  rode  amongst  the  rest. 
Intent  the  gallant  county  seemed  • 

To  rally  back  his  host, 
Like  one  whose  courage  would  regain 

Some  rose  of  honor  lost. 

"  Give  me  a  cross-bow  in  my  hand. 

And  place  a  bolt  therein," 
Grim  Geoffrey  said,  '*  and  bend  the  bow, 

And  let  the  bolt  be  keen." 
And  then  he  scanned  the  county's  band. 

And  bade  his  own  hold  place-* 
A  perilous  smile  was  fierce  the  while 

Upon  his  ancient  face. 

As  leant  he  on  his  litter's  side, 
An  old  and  feeble  man, 


With  raven  locks  so  wonderful, 

Above  his  visage  wan, 
And  peered  with  keen,  and  ferret  eyes. 

So  subtle  in  their  guile — 
You  would  have  said  a  common  wrath 

Was  kinder  than  his  smile. 

lie  raised  the  cross-bow  to  his  aim, 

And  then,  wiih  sudden  twang. 
The  bolt  ffew  forth,  and  angrily 

Upon  its  journey  sang. 
The  sharp  bolt  flew,  so  swift  and  true. 

That,  ere  a  man  might  speak. 
It  smote  the  county  Gaston, 

Betwixt  the  eye  and  cheek. 

Ah  !  ill  betide  the  Bowyer's  craft. 

That  shaped  that  bolt  so  true — 
And  ill-betide  the  heart  of  pride 

From  whose  fierce  will  it  flew ! 
The  county  tottered  on  his  horse. 

His  brain  span  round  and  round, 
And  then  he  lost  his  rein  and  fell, 

A  dead  man,  to  the  ground. 

Sir  Anthony  scarce  stayed  to  see 

The  county  Gaston  slain. 
But  turned  to  face  the  northern  hill, 

And  urged  his  horse  amain. 
Now,  by  my  troth.  Sir  Anthony 

Will  surely  win  the  race ! 
His  knighthood  claims  and  holds,  the  van — 

Behind  him  bursts  the  chase. 

Old  Geoffrey  in  his  litter  lies, 

And  marks  his  armed  men 
Come  trooping  back,  in  scattered  groups. 

To  win  his  side  agen. 
"  Now  who  be  these,  our  enemies, 

Who  dare  abroad  to  ride, 
For  foolish  enterprise  of  arms. 

In  this  our  country-side  1" 

In  answer  to  his  master's  quest, 
A  griesly  wight,  and  strong. 

Came  leading,  through  the  merry  crowd, 
A  captive  by  a  thong. 

Leashed  like  a  hound — his  fine  arms  bound- 
Came  pale  Sir  Anthony : 

The  hapless  plight  of  that  fine  knight 
Was  very  sad  to  see. 

**  This  gentleman,"  his  captor  said, 

'*  Was  riding  with  the  rest. 
And,  yea  indeed,  he  led  the  race — 

His  charger  was  the  best ; 
But  as  he  rode  so  terribly 

Upon  his  dapple  grey, 
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The  good  beast  ■tamblcd  at  a  ditch. 
And  left  him  by  the  way." 

Sir  Anthony  is  tremalous, 

For  he  is  troubled  sore : 
Right  awful  are  the  icy  looks 

Of  him  of  Ventadore. 
Quoth  Geoffrey,  **  speak  the  truth  and  show 

What  errand  brought  you  here." 
Aad  quakingly.  Sir  Anthony 

Made  all  the  truth  appear. 

"  Who  seeks  my  head  had  well  beware," 

The  Breton  sternly  said, 
"  Lest,  groping  in  the  Lion's  den, 

He  lose  his  own  instead." 
Then,  lowering  darkly  on  the  knight, 

He  deigned  to  say  no  more, 
But  bade  his  trumpets  lead  the  way 

£n  route  for  Ventadore. 


Id  a  proud  hall  Parisian — 

With  jewels  quite  ablaze — 
The  Countess  Jane  was  leading  down 

The  stately  Polonaise : 
When,  like  a  discord,  in  the  midst 

Of  music  proud  and  dance. 
In  haggard  plight,  stalked  io  the  knight 

Sir  Anthony  Bonlance. 

His  beard  defiled,  his  locks  so  wild, 

His  garb  io  disarray — 
Ah !  can  it  be  Sir  Anthony, 

Who  went  so  proud  away ! 
A  servitor  behind  him  glides. 

And  bears,  as  all  may  see, 
A  little  easket  richly  wrought 

Of  gold  and  ebony. 

"  I  bought  my  freedom  at  a  price" — 

So  said  the  haggard  knight — 
**  Dearer  than  gold,  in  red  merks  told, 

And  I  must  pay  aright 
That  ransom  now,  or  break  a  vow 

Wherewith  my  soul  is  bound." 
His  sad  dark  mien,  and  words,  I  ween, 

Have  hushed  the  music^s  sound. 

He  cadie  befoie  the  Countess  Jane- 
Forlorn  Sir  Anthony ! 

And  muttered,  "  I  am  sworn  to  bear 
This  casket  jinto  thee." 

So  said  the  moody  knight  and  placed 
The  casket  in  her  hands ; 

And  she,  in  marvel  at  his  words. 
Unclasped  the  golden  bands. 


Ah  !  God  and  all  good  saints  support 

The  stricken  Lady  Jane ! 
Within  is  county  Gaston^s  head— 

A  bow- bolt  in  the  brain  ! 
She  lost  the  casket  from  her  bands — 

Out  rolled  the  gory  bead. 
And  Lady  Jane,  with  wandering  arms* 

Fell  down  as  fall  the  dead. 


A  convent  crowns  a  gentle  hill 

Above  the  rushing  Rhone, 
And  to  its  shades,  for  peace  of  soul 

The  Lady  Jane  is  gone. 
A  sister  of  that  holy  house. 

Her  griefs  of  earth  are  dead. 
But  in  her  dreams,  the  sister  sees 

A  Casket  and  a  Head. 

Virginia. 


SOME  SCENES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  A  FASTIDIOUS  MAN, 

«•  11  n>  a  point  <f  bomme  qui  n'sit  son  foible." 


CHAPTEE  I. 

Dedicated  to  the  Inmates  of  all  Boarding- Houses 

in  Country  Places. 

It  was  the  night  of  the  first  day  of  my  enlarge- 
ment  from  the  humdrum  monotony  of  the  great 
city,  and  of  my  pilgrimage  among  the  uplands  in 
quest  of  quiet  contentment  aad  cow's  milk. 

The  "  entertainment  for  man  and  horse"  so  im- 
pressively displayed  before  the  hostel  of  Socrates 
Nubbins,  was  such  as  the  traveller  receives  io  the 
majority  of  Maryland  country  taverns, — the  ever- 
lasting bacon  and  eggs,— alternated  only  by  bacon 
without  eggs,— a  most  questionable  description  of 
coffee,  brown  sugar  and  tallow.  Socrates  Nubbins 
represented  a  class  of  bipeds,  common  in  Mary- 
land, in  the  piny  regions  of  Ohio,  and  in  the  sandy 
districts  of  New  Jersey.  He  was  small  in  most 
respects,  wriggling  and  fidgety :  wore  drabcolored 
clothes  and  flimsy  hair  of  the  same  complexion ; 
had  a  dry,  yellow  ochreous  looking  skin ;  light,  very 
light,  blue  eyes,  and  a  voice  of  scrannel  harsh- 
ness. 

**  Where's  the  Captain  t**  demanded  Socrates, 
after  seating  himself  at  the  supper  table.  *'  Tell 
the  Captain  that  supper  's  waitin',"  addressing  « 
mangy  looking  negress  near  the  door. 

This  command  prodooed  a  per6e|>tible  ^motka  ia 
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the  faces  of  two  or  three  of  the  jonior  Nubbins — 
for  all  the  children  did  me  the  honor  of  eating  with 
me — particularly  in  that  of  master  Lenox  Ireneus 
Nubbins,  a  five  or  six-year-old,  who  sat  on  my  lef^. 
The  oaptain*s  name,  indeed,  seemed  to  fill  the 
breast  of  this  tender  juvenile  with  apprehension  for 
a  moment,  but  he  quickly  rallied  and  commenced 
filling  his  mouth  with  so  commendable  an  energy 
as  bid  fair  to  strike  a  speedy  balance  in  favor  of 
his  comfort. 

"  Will  you  stop  cramming  yourself,  Lenox  Ire- 
neus, until  the  Captain  comes?  D'ye  hear  me? 
The  lord  bless  the  child  !  he'll  surely  choak  him- 
self." 

The  youngster,  however,  had  capital  powers  of 
deglutition,  and  did  not  "  choak,*'  but  persisted  in 
cramming  himself  with  great  philosophical  steadi- 
ness, while  I  was  beginning  to  wish  the  whole 
family,  Captain  included,  at  the — bottom  of  the  sea. 

"  Who  is  this  Captain,  pray  V  I  ventured  to  ask, 
while  resolutely  helping  myself  to  the  bacon  and 
eggs. 

*'  Captain  Pringle,  sir,"  answered  mine  host,  with 
ill-concealed  chagrin  at  my  not  waiting  for  the  ab- 
sent gentleman,  "  Captain  Pringle,  sir,  of  the  army, 
sir,"  with  a  singular  kind  of  a — hem  !  "  Will  you 
have  a  bit  of  the  whiie^  sir?"  he  added,  on  see- 
ing that  I  would  eat,  and  holding  up  on  his  fork 
a  slice  of  middling  about  fifty-four  degrees  and  forty 
minntes  broad. 

"  I  prefer  a  bit  of  the  red,  sir,"  said  I  in  the 
same  facetious  vein,  and  endeavoring  to  hide  my 
disgust. 

'*  Ah !  you're  like  the  Captain  in  that  respect. 
But  there's  my  son,  George  Washington," — 

But  at  that  moment  the  door  opened. 

"  Ah,  Captain  !"  vociferated  Socrates,  with  that 
familiar  air  your  half  and-half  people  affect  toward 
their  betters,  '*  We're  waitin^  for  you,  ha  !" 

The  **  Captain"  strode  hastily  forward  and  sat 
down,  without  looking  to  the  right  or  \eft.  He  was 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  of  slight  and  elegant 
form,  dark  complexion,  irascible  temperament,  as 
displayed  both  by  eye  and  lip,  and  of  a  depressed 
and  scowling  brow,  the  latter  occasioned  probably 
by  the  coarse  familiarity  of  the  landlord's  address. 
Lenox  Ireneus  turned  pale,  his  eyes  became  unnat- 
orally  distended,  his  jaws  suspended  their  motion 
for  a  moment,  but  only  for  a  moment,  while  an  op- 
pressive silence  supervened. 

**  It's  better,  however,  to  be  at  the  latter  end  of 
a  feast  than  the  beginning  of  a  fight,  as  the  old  say- 
ing is;  eh,  Captain?"  ventured  Socrates,  for  the 
manifest  purpose  of  re-assuring  himself  by  the 
sound  of  his  own  voice. 

This  *'  old  saying."  I  fancied,  was  any  thing  but 
palatable  to  tho  military  bias  of  the  Captain,  who, 
Hke  all  men  of  war,  might  be  supposed  to  prefer  the 
**  beginning  of  a  fight"  to  any  thing  else ;  and  I  was 
light,  for  I  shall  never  forget  the  annihilating  scowl 


wherewith  he  regarded  Socrates  Nubbins,  as  he 
replied  : — "  Prodigal  parreyor  of  vulgar  proverbs ; 
prodigal,  because  they  cost  you  nothing!  *  As  the 
old  saying  is?'  eh?"  He  went  on  with  a  fine  and 
swelling  energy,  "  you  furnish  us  with  all  tliat  is 

*  old,'  stale  and  abominable;  and  a  fresh  sentiment 
from  your  lips,  it  were  as  vain  to  expect  as  fresh 
meat  on  your  table.  Did  you  not  promise  to  have 
me  a  beef-steak  this  evening  ?  Am  I  to  be  poisoned 
with  lard  and  pork  at  five  dollars  a  week  ?  Do  you 
intend  me  to  shoot  forth  a  garment  of  bristles  and 
become  one  of  the  swinish  multitude?"  And  drop- 
ping his  knife  and  fork,  he  leant  back  pale  and 
trembling  with  passion. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  I  was  rather  astonished 
at  this  peal  of  rhetoric. 

"  It's  the  butcher's  fault,  purely,  captain  Prin- 
gle ;  for  he  promised  for  sartin  to  kill  the  calP' — 

" •  Calf,'  sir  !  A  beef-steak  off  a  calf!  Did 

I  hear  you  aright,  sir?"  queried  the  military  gen- 
tleman, with  an  inimitably  puzzled  expression. 

"  I  thought,  Captain,  you  was  fond  of  a  cutlask — 
a  nice,  tender  bit  of  cutlash.  If  you  are  say  so 
now,  for  it's  goin'  to  be  killed  in  the  mornin'.  The 
calf's  a  fine  little  two-year-old,"  deprecatingly  con- 
cluded Socrates,  while  the  moisture  oozed  from  his 
brick-colored  forehead. 

"  •  A  cutlet !  a  nice,  tender  bit  of  cutlet'  ofiT  a 

*  two-year-old !'  to  be  garnished  with  the  horns 
and  hoofs,  I  suppose.  So  you  intend  to  drive  me 
mad?" 

"  Who  ?  me  ?  ho  I  ho !  no,  no  :  lord  bless  me, 
no,"  returned  Socrates  with  a  desperate  effort  at 
cachination  and  winking  significantly  at  me,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "  the  Captain's  too  crazy  ever  to 
be  otherwise  than  mad." 

"  But,"  continued  he,  "  we  must  have  our  joke, 
yon  know ;  and  an  ounce  of  mirth  is  better  than  a 
pound  of "  but  Socrates  did  not  finish  the  prov- 
erb, for,  at  that  instant,  he  caught  the  Captain^s 
eye  bent  on  him  with  savage  meaning. 

"  May  be.  Captain,"  he  ^ent  on,  however, 
''  you'd  take  some  of  the  — 
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"  WAi/e,"  thought  I,  he  would  say  if  he 

dared  ;  but  he  gave  no  name  to  the  enormous  luonp 
of  oleaginous  matter,  now  poised  on  the  end  of  his 
fork  and  inclined  towards  the  Captain. 

I  shall  not  easily  forget  the  look  and  attitude  of 
the  man  of  war  at  that  moment.  While  Socrates 
with  a  hesitating,  yet  legible  **  wont-you-eat-some- 
of-this"  expression  of  countenance,  was  ready  to 
disburthen  his  fork  on  the  plate  of  the  Captain,  the 
latter  hastily  covered  his  plate  with  his  left  hand, 
while  with  the  right  he  grasped  his  knife,  and  set- 
ting his  teeth  fiercely  and  defyingly,  gazed  alter- 
nately at  the  dab  of  pork  and  at  Socrates,  with  a 
"do-if-you-dare"  look  written  in  every  feature. 

"  Why  will  you  continue  to  provoke  me  with 
your  abominations  ?"  at  last  he  uttered,  siruggliogr 
to  suppress  his  choler.     **  Have  I  not  already 
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spoken  to  yoo  of  this  !  That  fork,  now,  I  saw  yoa 
this  noraenl  take  from  your  mouth.  Have  1  oot 
fiiroUhed  yoo,  at  my  own  expense,  with  a  knife 
sad  fork  to  carve  withi  Why  do  yoa  not  use 
thsffl  ?  Is  it  because  you  endeavored  to  eat  with 
them,  too,  but  finding  them  unwieldy  you  threw 
them  aside  ?  Have  you  no  feeling  of  shame  within 
yoo  to  restrain  you  from  impropriety  so  revolting  V^ 
A  ad,  at  length,  he  began  to  help  himself  to  some 
baeoD  and  eggs. 

At  this  moment,  George  Washington,  incited 
either  by  the  ridiculous  expression  of  his  parentis 
eountenance,  the  irritability  of  the  Captain,  or  some 
transieut  feeling  of  gastronomic  complacency,  de- 
livered himself  of  a  hemi-snigger. 

"  You  had  better  not,  my  young  savage,*^  I  men- 
tally ejaculated,  for  I  sympathized  with  the  Cap- 
tain in  spite  of  myself.  **  Were  I  only,"  continued 
I,  in  the  same  voiceless  manner,  '*  to  inform  the 
Captain  here  how  you  defiled  that  same  dish  of 
eggs  and  bacon  before  he  sat  down !"  And  I  felt 
now  that  the  Captain  was  a  much  abused  man. 

Jvst  at  that  moment,  Lenox  Ireneus,  who  had 
been  all  along  staffing  himself  with  exemplary 
energy,  and  had  been  seated  quite  close  on  the 
Csptain^s  right,  so  evidently  excited  the  disgust  of 
tliat  gentleman,  that  he  endeavored  to  cut  himself 
ICMMe  from  the  neighborhood,  but  in  forcing  back 
bis  chair,  in  his  alarmed  haste,  he  seized  hold  of 
tlie  table-eloth,  thereby  drawing  down  on  himself, 
beside  the  wrath  of  the  Captain,  sundry  cups  and 
plates  with  their  contents.  The  Captain^s  coffee, 
which  was  still  piping  hot,  was  capsized  into  the 
lap  of  the  exasperated  officer.  Lenox  Ireneus 
squalled  and  ran  for  it,  the  Captain  stormed  and 
capered  about  like  a  dancing  Dervish,  I  retained 
my  usual  stoical  calmness,  Socrates  executed  a 
gurgling  description  of  noise  in  his  throat,  while 
George  Washington  sang  out  a  loud  overwhelming 
peal  of  laughter.  But  George  Washington's  tri- 
umph was  brief,  for  the  Captain,  now  fairly  white 
with  rage,  seized  hold  of  the  butter- plate — one  of 
the  few  things  the  table-cloth  had  retained  on  it, 
and  bnrled  it  with  such  violence  at  his  head  as  to 
shiver  the  plate  and  leave  its  contents  glued  to  the 
left  side  of  George  Washington's  face,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  fill  up  the  cavity  of  the  eye  as  effectually 
as  a  trowel-full  of  mortar  would  shut  up  a  rat  hole. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Cautionary  to  the  Extensive  Family  of  the  Vulga- 

garians, 

'*  *  Cleanliness  is  akin  to  godliness,' "  said  I,  after 
retiring  to  the  parlor  in  company  with  the  Captain, 
who  now  stood  before  the  fire  drying  his  inexpres- 


sibles, and  pathetically  descanting  on  the  vulgarity 
of  the  times. 

"  However  your  ntterance  of  a  proverb  wonid 
seem  to  contradict  it,"  replied  the  Captain,  steadily 
regarding  me  for  several  seconds,  "  yet  your  ap- 
preciation of  the  sentiment  it  conveys,  proves  yoa 
a  gentleman." 

'*  You  will  allow  me  to  remark,  sir,  that  I  am 
not  in  the  habit  of  permitting  any  gentleman  to 
question  that  matter,  said  I,"  something  nettled  bj 
the  character  of  his  look. 

*'  And  yet  I  tell  you  that  it  is  a  character  oftener 
assumed  than  either  merited  or  understood." 

'^Sirl"  said  I,  not  exactly  understanding  the 
bearing  of  this  asseveration. 

**  Wealth  cannot  confer  it ;  neither  can  birth  nor 
courage." 

''  What  1"  said  I,  '*  neither  birth  nor  eonrage  t" 

"  Certainly  not,"  was  the  reply.  *'  Some  years 
ago,  when  in  England,  and  on  a  hunting  excursion 
with  the  Earl  of  Scamperdown,  I  was  challenged 
by  him  to  fight  a  duel  because  I  declined  putting 
his  brandy  flask  to  my  lips  after  he  had  drunk 
from  it." 

**  It  would  have  been  more  graceful  in  him  -had 
he  given  you  the  first  swig  at  the  flask." 

'*  You  will  excuse  me,  sir,  but  *  swig,'  though  it 
may  be  an  expressive,  is  certainly  not  a  very  clas- 
sical word.  You  make,  however,  a  distinction 
without  a  difference.  Had  I,  after  first  drinking 
from  the  flask,  presented  it  to  his  lips,  I  would  have 
acted  precisely  as  would  Socrates  Nubbins ;  and 
had  his  lordship  drunk  from  it,  after  me,  he  would 
have  acted  in  a  manner  equally  unbecoming  a  gen- 
tleman." 

"  But  you  certainly  did  not  place  the  Earl  of 
Scamperdown  in  the  same  category  you  would 
Socrates  Nubbins,  did  the  latter  think  proper  to 
challenge  you  1" 

"  Quoad  hocj  sir,  Socrates  and  he  were  even : 
and  although  I  could  not  easily  reconcile  the  dis- 
crepancy, I  gave  him  the  meeting.  We  fought, 
sir,  for  I  prevailed  on  myself  to  yield  that  defer- 
ence to  his  rank,  which,  as  a  gentleman,  he  had  for- 
feited." 

*'  It  is  very  odd,"  said  1,  musingly,  "  but  did  yoa 
kill  him  1" 

"  No ;  but  what  is  *  odd  V  " 

'*  That  a  duel  should  spring  from  such  a  matter,^ 
I  answered  ;  and  then  continued, 

"  Had  you,  now,  declined  the  flask  on  some  other 
plea — of  dislike,  for  instance,  to  the  nature  of  the 
beverage.'* 

**  What,  sirl"  he  retorted  with  an  expression  of 
eye  that  was  truly  terrible.  **  I  was  fond  of  brandy, 
and  would  you  have  had  me  to  lie  for  fear  of  eon- 
sequences-^for  fear  of  the  effects  of  having  re- 
buked a  vulgar  act  ?  Ah,  sir,  it  is  sickly  temporizing 
like  this  that  mildews  morals  as  well  as  manners.** 

I  confess  I  felt  my  cheek  tingle  with  shame  at 
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the  iofeiencG  dedueibie  from  ray  saggeslion,  and 
tacitly  admitted  that  the  Captain  was  right  in  the 
main.  Althoogh  filled  with  cnrioaity  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  history  of  this  singular  personage,  I 
was  at  a  loss  in  what  manner  I  should  attain  this 
object,  or  how  I  might  subdue  him  to  a  degree  of 
communicatiYeness  without  running  the  risk  of 
wounding  his  sensibility.  A  thought  occurred  to 
me  at  the  moment ; — I  will  call  for  some  wine ;  this 
man*s  mind,  if  I  can  only  succeed  in  thawing  it 
into  a  sociable  mood,  will  discourse  most  excellent 
mosic.  My  motive  is  not  insidious ;  for  should  he 
grow  confidential  over  his  cups,  I  shall  reveal  no- 
thing to  his  hurt.  He  is  care-worn  and  crusty, 
and  it  were  charity  to  beguile  him  of  his  cynicism 
even  for  an  evening.  There  wilt  be  no  harm  in 
this ;  for  Horace  tells  us  that 


« 


of  old. 


Cato*s  virtues,  we  are  told, 
Often  witb  a  hamper  glowed, 
And  with  aooial  raptures  flowed." 


"  Do  yon  ever  drink  wine  V*  said  I,  coming  at 
once  to  the  point. 

"  Not  often,*'  said  he,  looking  at  me  with  some  sur- 
prise. "  Not  often,  that  is,  now-a-days,*'  he  added, 
with  a  sigh  and  casting  down  his  eyes  in  a  manner 
wherein  I  could  plainly  read  a  painful  sense  of  pres- 
ent indigence  contrasted  with  the  refined  and  luxu- 
rious habits  of  earlier  days. 

"  Will  you  do  me  the  favor,  then,  of  assisting 
me  to  quaff  a  bottle  of  such  wine  as  this  house  af- 
fords t" 

*'  Your  offer,  sir,  is  kindly  dictated/'  he  replied 
with  a  truly  high-bred  air  ;  '*  but  I  trust  you  will 
not  consider  me  churlish  if  I  decline  the  invitation. 
First  impressions,  sir,  with  me  are  sacred,  and  ear- 
liest of  them  is  that  which  accounted  it  contrary  to 
the  canons  of  propriety  to  drink  wine  after  supptT^ 
I  hope,  sir,  you'll  excuse  me." 

*'  Well,  then,  some  brandy  and  water,  suggested 
I  misgivingly,  for  although,  not  a  Nazarite,  I  cared 
not  if  all  the  brandies  in  the  world  were  afloat  on 
the  Zuyder  Zee. 

''Ah!  that  is  something  more  seasonable,"  re- 
joined the  Captain  approvingly,  "  and  as  the  brandy 
ef  country  taverns  is  but  an  odious  compound,  I 
take  care  to  furnish  myself  with  that  article  in  per- 
fection. Just  idlow  me  to  get  it."  In  a  short  time 
there  stood  smoking  before  us  a  couple  of  bowls  of 
brandy  punch  that  would  have  kindled  a  "  soul  un- 
der the  ribs  of  death." 

*'  In  lipping  this,  at  least,  there  is  no  defilement," 
I  remarked,  raising  my  glass,  having  nothing  better 
to  say. 

'*  In  a  decent  ase  of  it,  certainly  not,"  he  pas- 
sively replied  without  looking  up,  while  he  stirred 
up  the  depths  of  the  amber  beverage. 


"  And  though  it  boasts  not  the  sweetness  of 
man's  lip,  it  is  said  to  contain  more  of  trath,"  I 
pertinacioosly  continued,  paraphrasing  a  sentiment 
of  Tom  Moore,  and  curioos  lo  learn  my  compan- 
ions estimate  of  the  other  sex,  a  subject  on  which 
every  gentleman  of  thirty  can  be  interesting. 

*'  The  poets  have  done  much  mischief  that  way,** 
replied  the  Captain,  after  gulping  down  aboot 
three  fourths  of  his  punch.  '*  By  attaching  a  frlae 
value  to  woman's  lips,  they  have  incited  these  satne 
women  to  set  op  their  kisses  as  marketable,"  and 
his  habitual  frown  became  deeper  while  be  spoke. 

''  Marketable  !"  echoed  1  with  disgust.  ''  Sorely 
none  can  attach  any  value  to  kisses  that  are  purcha- 
sed with  gold." 

*'  And  I  say,"  he  rejoined  with  some  asperity  of 
manner,  '*  that  the  lip  which  can  be  won  by  a  sigh, 
or  prayer,  or,  as  is  oftener  the  case,  by  a  gentle,  a 
v^ry  gentle  violence,  is  as  marketable  as  though  it 
demanded  its  carat  of  gold,  and  is  as  disgustinff  to 
every  gentleman  of  true  taste.  Purity  of  pereon, 
you  must  understand,  sir,"  continued  he,  "  is  per- 
fectly compatible  with  purity  of  mind ;  nay,  they 
are  identical,  and  the  existence  of  the  one  is  neces- 
sary to  the  existence  of  the  other.  This  was  ao 
essential  feature  of  Pythagoreanism  as  it  is  of  Ma- 
hometan ism  ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  pos- 
sesses not  a  more  cardinal  importance  among  as.** 

'*  The  vulgarities,  however,  which  we  have  wit- 
nessed, and  of  which  you  complain,  being  limited 
to  the  lower  classes,  you  would  pronounce  the  vir- 
tue of  personal  purity  to  be  a  peculiarity  of  the  '  up- 
per ten  thousand.' " 

''  Only  of  so  many  of  the  '  upper  ten  thousand* 
as  have  been  educated  iiUo  a  principle  of  deardi' 
ness.  There  are  the  vulgar  great  as  well  as  the 
vulgar  small ;  and  although  the  barbarisms  already 
cited  may  not  be  discoverable  in  the  higher  cir- 
cles, there  are  numberless  vulgarities  not  less  re- 
volting, not,  it  may  be,  arising  from  any  outward 
inattention  to  personal  cleanliness,  or  positive  roles 
of  etiquette ;  although  I  have  witnessed  a  duchese 
eat  olives  with  a  fork,  and  seen  dirt  under  the 
thumb  nail  of  a  prince  of  Germany ;  but  in  mean- 
ness of  sentiment,  in  a  slattern  turn  of  speech,  a 
hoydenish  giggle,  an  impertinent  stare,  a  lascivi- 
ous look  or  action.  Purity  of  body  in  order  to 
moral  excellence,  must  be  the  effect,  not  the  cause 
of  mental  purity  ;  the ,  latter  as  it  *  feels  every 
stain  like  a  wound,'  so  is  it  the  parent  of  every 
virtue  under  heaven.  A  gentleman  may  even  con- 
tract debts  he  is  unable  to  pay,  and  so  be  impru- 
dent or  unfortunate ;  but  an  uncleanly,  or  what  is 
the  same,  an  immoral  gentleman^  is  a  rara  avis  m 
terris^  and  a  *  black  swan'  to  every  intent." 

"  Your  extensive  travels  coupled  with  your  hab- 
its of  observation  enable  you  to  decide  how  far  we 
merit  the  character  given  us  by  English  tourists. 
They  call  us  a  filthy  people." 

'*  And  so  we  are ;  but  not  more  to  thaa  the  £og- 
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lish  tbemselTes.     Yoor  trae  gentlemen  are  distin- 
guishable in  all  oountries  by  their  instinctive  aver- 
sion to  vulgarity  and  filth,  but  the  masses — and 
they  are  the  materials  of  which  the  character  of  na- 
tions is  formed*-are  of  *  the  earth,  earthy*'    Born 
and  educated  in  a  large  city,  and  habituated  to  the 
refined  osages  of  your  friends'  tables,  yon  could 
not  without  ocnlar  evidence,  have  believed  that  so 
Doscrupuloua  an  application  of  knives  and  forks  as 
yoa  witnessed  here  to-night,  would  be  practised  in 
Maryland.    And  yet,  five  out  of  every  seven  fami- 
lies in  your  city  and  throughout  the  State,  I  will 
venture  to  say,  are  as  reckless  as  Socrates  Nub- 
bins.   This  knowledge  of  things  you  acquire  by 
leaving  home,  and — ^you  will  hold  me  acquitted  of 
giving  yon  intentional  offence  by  the  comparison — 
80  is  it  mostly  with  the  British  tourist.     Never 
having  travelled  further  from  home  than  St.  PauFs 
on  the  east,  and  Hyde  Park  on  the  west,  nor  dined 
for  the  last  ten  years  elsewhere  than  in  an  eating 
house  in  Puddinglane,  where  he  has  subsisted  him- 
self by  puffing  some  patent  vermifuge,  or  Elixir  of 
Life,  he  grows  suddenly  ambitious,  sighs  for  a 
purer  air,  a  literary  reputation  and — a  thousand 
guineas    This  sum  a  publisher  of  London  paid  to 
Mr.  Longbow,  of  Grubstreet,  for  a  book  on  Yan- 
keeism,  and  why  may  not  our  tourist,  Mr.  Sneak- 
op,  be  equally  successful  ?    As  ignorant,  then,  of 
the  men  and  women  in  his  native  land,  as  he  is  of 
the  equatorial  inhabitants  of  the  moon, — for  an  Eng- 
lishman's ignorance  of  England  is  proverbial — he 
resolves  to  take  a  steamboat  and  rail  road  view  of 
this  Yankee  land,  to  atndy  and  digest  our  laws,  to 
learn  our  usages,  and  survey  us  with  a  critical  and 
philosophic  eye,  at  the  rate  of  five  and  twenty  miles 
an  hour.    He  arrives  in  New  York,  comes  to  Phil- 
adelphia, then  to  Baltimore,  but  seldom  proceeds 
as  far  inland  as  Richmond,  or  Cincionatti.     He  has 
excellent  reason  for  this. — He  is  limited  as  to  time, 
(a  strange  thing  for  one  who  undertakes  to  describe 
the  men  and  manners  of  a  nation  extending  over 
an  area  of  nearly  three  millions  of  square  miles,) 
but  so  it  is ;  he  cannot,  at  the  utmost,  tarry  longer 
than  a  month ;  for  the  fifty  dollars  he  has  remain- 
ing aAer  paying  his  passage  hither,  are  the  means 
left  him  in  the  world  to  prosecnte  this  month-long 
toor  and  return  to  Puddinglane.     Poor  fellow !  he 
has  much  to  Buffer  during  these  four  weeks,  for  pov- 
erty is  a  rude  travelling  companion ;  but  the  publish- 
ers pile  of  guineas,  like  a  fiery  column,  lights  up  his 
pathway,  and  be  goes  on.     Circumstances  happily 
conspire  to  furnish  him  with  the  right  sort  of  ma- 
terials to  make  up  a  marketable  book — a  book  to  be 
read  and  laughed  over  by  Englishmen,  who  are  ig- 
norant of  England.     Railroad  travelling  is  cheap, 
but  canal-boat  transportation  is  cheaper,  and  he  can 
see  life  along  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  the  Dismal 
Swamp,  or  the  Delaware  Canal  at  the  rate  of  fifty 
cents  per  diem.    The  society,  it  is  true,  on  board 
these  American  barges  may  not  be  quite  so  select 


as  a  yachting  party  on  the  Thames,  or  of  such  a  de- 
scription as  is  often  seen  taking  a  pic-nic  excursion 
to  Brighton ;  for  our  boatmen  wUl  swear,  perform 
at '  old  sledge,*  get  '  swipey'  on  '  bald  face,'  and 
'  chaw  tabaccer.'  But  withal  are  they  pregnant 
subjects,  and  our  Englishman  desires  to  write  a 
book. 

**  The  fifth  and  sixth  rate  boarding-houses,  too, 
he  must  not  overlook.  Saving  institutions  are  they, 
especially  to  light  purses.  Twelve-and-a-half  cents 
per  meal,  bed  ditto,  and  blacken  your  own  boots. 
No  matter ;  he  finds  in  this  *  principal  American 
hoter — for  so  will  he  style  it  in  his  book — subject 
matter  for  the  most  refreshing  chapter  in  the  two 
volumes, — a  chapter  that  will  be  copied  into  and 
commented  on  by  every  literary  journal  of  Great 
Britain  : — When  he  should  rather  rejoice  over  the 
luxuries  which  were  furnished  him  for  twelve-and- 
a-half  cents. 

**  Bot  his  travelling  term  is  nearly  at  an  end.  He 
hastens  to  the  sea-board,  but  as  a  day  or  two  are 
yet  remaining  to  him,  he  resolves  to  lionize  a  lit- 
tle. He  indulges  then  in  a  pot  of  ale,  and  in  the 
frankness  inspired  by  that  national  drink,  he  just 
hints — accidentally,  of  course — that  he  is  an  Eng- 
lish note-taker.  He  attains  bis  object.  He  is  in- 
vited to  supper  by  some  half  dozen  dyspeptic 
**  counter-jumpers^'  and  peaking  sonnetteers.  He 
tells  them  he  is  sorry  time  will  not  permit  his  ac- 
ceptance of  a  repetition  of  their  hospitality,  that 
he  must  embark  on  board  the  Great  Western  to- 
morrow, homeward  bound,  (though  he  is  booked 
for  a  steerage- passage  in  the  *  fast  sailing  packet,* 
the  Leaky  Bottom,)  that  he  will  be  proud  to  make 
particular  mention  of  their  names  in  his  book,  and 
that,  should  they  ever  travel  to  London,  they  mast 
call  on  him  at  his  apartments  in  Grosvenor  Square ! 
when  and  where  he  will  be  happy  to  present  them 
to  his  particular  friends  the  earls  of  Thimblerig, 
Balderdash,  &c. 

*'  Such  are  the  persons  who  judge  us-*who  pro- 
nounce us  filthier  than  themselves.  But  the  mass- 
es in  all  countries  are  nearly  alike." 

Acknowledging  now  a  yet  deeper  interest  in  my 
companion,  I  expressed  to  him  my  surprise  that  he 
should  voluntarily  play  a  part  not  intended  for  him, 
and  that  he  thus  lived  in  a  sphere  of  life  where  his 
sensibilities  were  perpetually  liable  to  be  wounded. 
To  this  he  replied,  that  his  present  position  inves- 
ted him,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  with  a  semblance  of 
mystery,  a  character  he  did  not  at  all  affect,  *'but,'* 
added  he,  "  as  I  regard  but  little  the  surprise  or 
the  indifiTerence  of  the  world,  I  pass  my  days  in 
comparative  calmness.  To  you,  however,  I  have 
no  objection  to  sketch  some  of  those  revolutions  of 
fortune's  wheel  which  have  thrown  me  where  lam." 

This  was  precisely  what  I  wanted ;  and  after 
snuffing  the  candle,  I  attentively  listened  to  the 
following  recital. 

[To  be  Conchided.} 
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LINES  ON  SMALL  FEET. 

ATTEMPTED  AT  THE  REQUEST  OF  A  FAIR  LASS. 

Reluctance  he  must  only  feign, 

Who  such  a  theme  would  dare  disdain, — 

One  which  a  Cowper  or  a  Swif\, 

If  offered  him,  had  deemed  a  gifl. 

Had  I  their  mantle  for  the  nonce. 

Close  as  they  might  themselves  ensconce, 

The  language  of  the  feet  Td  show, 

And  poetry  of  motion  too. 

The  muses  now,  if  ne'er  before. 

Should  lend  their  song-inspiring  pow'r : 

The  cause  is  their's,  I  claim  their  aid, — 

Without  them  smooth  feet  ne^er  are  made. 


The  Arab  steed  for  grace  bath  long 
Been  handed  down  in  prose  and  song. 
What  gives  it  its  peculiar  air 
Of  elegance  so  very  rare  ? 
*Tis  not  that  fine  torn*d  head  and  neck, 
Nor  flowing-tail  his  body  deck ; — 
These  all  assist,  but  most  his  feet, 
Taper  and  small,  the  horse  complete. 
So  is  it  with  the  antelope  : 
For  fleetness  what  can  with  it  cope  % 
Or  what  for  grace !  its  foot  so  light. 
And  gait  so  fleet  as  mocks  our  sight. 
What  gives  its  burlesque  to  the  dance 
Which  elephant  attempts  perchance  ? 
What  but  its  huge  mis-shapen  foot, — 
If  foot  that  be  which  foot  is  not. 
The  Graces  famed  in  ancient  lore. 
Had  not  large  feet,  I'm  very  sure. 
Napoleon,  whose  capacious  mind 
Aspired  to  rule  o*er  all  mankind. 
His  own  small  foot  ne^er  failM  to  see 
With  infinite  complacency. 
What  crownM  fair  Cindere]la*s  lot 
And  to  her  feet  a  prince  e^en  brought? 
Her  silver^  slip  and  tiny  feet 
This  homage  won,  this  ofl!'*ring  meet. 
In  China  where  with  half  shut  e'e, 
The  people  scarcely  seem  to  see. 
Men  somehow  keep  a  corner  sly 
Wherewith  the  women^s  feet  to  spy ; 
And  would  you  know  the  reason  why  t 
Because  so  small,  most  obviously. 
Fair  Italy  and  sunny  Spain 
Their  right  to  beauty *s  palm  maintain. 
This  right  we  warmly  will  contest. 
Nor  own  their  claim  as  being  best, 
Unless  it  be  for  mould  of  form. 
And  feet  an  anchorite  would  charm. 


Poets  have  sang  and  Prosers  writ 
Of  tapering  ankles,  pretty  feet, — 
Compared  them  in  the  flitting  dance 
To  sunbeams  as  on  lakes  they  glance,—- 
To  Hoari^s  wings,  and  thousand  things 
Of  their  own  wild  imaginings ; 
But  pretty  feet  e*er  seem'd  to  me 
Points  where  Love*s  electricity 
PlayM  and  flew  oflf,  in  many  a  gletnii 
Out-dazEling  e*en  the  Poei^s  dream. 


Alberto. 
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WHERE  ARE  THEYT 


B7  W.   N.   STANTON. 

I  said  to  Autumn  : — where  are  they  1 — 
Flowers  that  Summer  found  upon 
The  green  lap  of  balmy  May — 
Hues  that  Angels*  hands  bad  thrown 
0*er  the  earth — 0,  where  are  they ! 
And  the  withered  leaf  replied, 
"  They  are  sleeping  by  my  side." 

I  said  to  Autumn  : — where  arc  they  ! — 
Minstrels  of  the  greenwood  tree- 
Birds  that  made  the  forest  gay 
With  their  joyful  melody- 
Happy  warblers !  where  are  they  ? 
And  the  bare  trees  answered  me, 
**  In  the  Spring-time  then  shalt  see." 

I  said  to  Aatamn  : — where  are  they  1 — 

Brooks  that  murmured  as  they  sped, 

Sparkling  in  the  light  of  day, 

Onward  oV  their  rocky  bed 

To  the  river — where  are  they  ? 
And  a  frozen  streamlet  near, 
Answered  feebly — *'  we  are  here." 

I  said  to  Autumn  : — where  are  they  1 — 
Friends  who  loved  the  flowers  so— 
Friends  who  loved  the  wild  bird^s  lay — 
And  the  gay  brook^s  murmuring  flow — 
Friends  we  loved — O,  where  are  they  ? 

And  a  low  voice  in  the  air 

Answered  sadly — "  where  f  O !  where  P* 
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THE  FIRST  AND  THE  LAST  DECISIVE  BATTLES 


OF 


NAPOLEON    BUONAPARTE. 


II. 
THE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO. 

More  than  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
murderous  battle  of  Waterloo,  or  Belle-Alliance, 
18  the  PruasiaDS  more  properly  call  it,  has  been 
fought ;  the  bones  of  the  many  thousands  of  its  vic- 
tims have  mouldered  in  the  earth,  but  it  lives  still 
in  the  memory  of  nations,  and,  as  an  event  which 
once  shook  the  surface  of  our  globe,  and  put  a  stop 
to  the  career  of  a  tyrant,  who  frivolously  sacrifi- 
ced millioos  of  his  fellow-creatures  to  his  insatia- 
ble and  most  condemnable  ambition,  it  will  be  un- 
forgotten,  like  the  battles  of  Marathon,  Salamis, 
Zama,  Actiani,  Chalons  and  others,  as  long  as  that 
globe,  which  once  has  been  shaken  by  it,  remains 
in  its  present  form.  It  is  all-important  that  people 
tbottld  have  a  correct  idea  of  an  historical  event 
of  so  much  consequence ;  but  this  battle,  the  honor 
of  which  the  English  so  unjustly  claim  for  them- 
selves and  their  General  alone,  the  proportion  of 
the  diflfereot  armies  and  the  number  of  the  victims  on 
both  sides  is  nearly  as  often  the  object  of  mistakes 
as  it  is  the  topic  of  discussion.  A  somewhat  minute 
description  of  it,  based  upon  official  reports  and 
statements,  which  may  be  relied  upon,  will,  there 
fore,  not  be  without  interest  and  utility. 

The  16th  and  17th  of  June,  1815,  had  been 
bloody  days  for  the  Prassian  as  well  as  for  the 
French  army.  Napoleon  having  succeeded,  after 
his  escape  from  the  island  of  Elba,  in  rallying  alarge 
army,  of  aboat  150,000  men,  threw  himself  with 
his  whole  force  upon  a  part  of  the  Prassian  army, 
under  prince  Blacher,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
heroic  valor  of  this  army  and  its  gallant  veteran 
leader,  it  had  to  yield  to  the  superiority,  and  to  re- 
tire from  the  field  of  battle  in  order  to  prevent  a 
defeat.  The  retreat  was  not  like  a  flight,  it  was 
executed  orderly  and  undauntedly,  and  with  the 
firm  resolution  to  wipe  off  the  blow,. 

From  the  Prassian  army.  Napoleon  turned  to 
the  English,  intending  to  crash  them  one  aAer  the 
other  by  his  superior  force.  On  the  morning  of 
the  17th  of  June,  1815,  he  detached  from  the  bat- 
tle-field of  Ligny  his  Marshal  Grouchy  with  the 
^rdCorps^ — Gen.  Fam^atitme,  containing  31  battal- 
ions and -4  batteries,  13,670  men ;  the  4th  Corps, 
Gen.  Girard,  22  battalions,  12  escadrons  of  horse 
and  5  batteries,  14,260  men ;  from  the  6th  Corps, 
the  infantry-division  TestCy  7  battalions,  1  battery, 


4,120  men ;  from  the  Ist  Corps,  the  cavalry- di- 
vision Soult^  Q  escadrons,  1  battery,  1,520  men; 
the  2nd  cavalry-corps^  Gen.  Excelmans^  24  es- 
cadrons, 2  batteries,  3,080  men ;  together  36,650 
men,  5,720  horse  inclnded,  and  06  pieces  of  ord- 
nance; after  the  subtraction  of  the  loss  at  Ligny, 
about  32,000  men,  one-third  of  the  whole  army, — in 
pursuit  of  the  Prussian  army.  The  French  Em- 
peror left  upon  the  battle-field  of  Ligny  one  divi- 
sion of  the  corps  of  Gen.  Girard,  which  had  suf- 
fered most  the  day  before,  and  with  the  rest  of  his 
army,  consisting  of  the  following  corps  :  1st  Corps^ 
Gen,  Erlon,  containing  the  infantry  divisions,  Alix, 
Douzelot,  Marcognet,  Durotte,  the  cavalry-divis- 
ion Jacquinat — 32  battalions,  11  escadrons  and 
6  batteries — 18,640  men ;  2nd  Corps,  Gen.  ReiUe, 
infantry-division  Jerome,  Bachelu,  Foi ;  cavalry- 
division,  Pire — 33  battalions,  14  escadrons  and  6 
batteries — 18,500;  6/A  Corps^  Gen.  Lobauy  in- 
fantry-divisions Simmer  and  Jeannin — 17  battaU 
ions,  4  batteries — 7,600  men ;  bth  Corps,  Guards^ 
infantry  divisions  Friant,  Morand  and  Duhesme ; 
cavalry  divisions  Lefevre,  Desnouettes  and  Guyot, 
24  battalions,  32  escadrons,  11  batteries — 18,520 
men ;  added  to  which  were  from  the  1st  corps  the 
cavalry -division  StLbewic,  9  escadrons,  1  battery, 
1,500  men ;  3rd  cavalry-corps,  Gen.  Kellermann^ 
the  divisions  I'Heritier  and  Roussel,  24  escadrons, 
2  batteries,  3,090;  Ath  cavalry-corps.  Gen,  Mii- 
haudt  the  divisions  Vathier  and  Deloet,  20  escadrons, 
2  batteries — 3,080  men ;  from  the  3rd  Corps  the 
cavalry-division  Domont,  9  escadrons,  1  battery— 
1,620  men,  together  72,580  men,  15,700  horse 
included,  and  254  pieces  of  ordnance ;  (the  loss  of 
the  two  last  fights  at  Quaire-Bras  and  Ligny,  etc., 
subtracted,  about  70,000  men ;)  to  which  came,  near 
Frasne,  the  forces  under  Marshal  Ney,  increasing 
Napoleon*s  forces  to  about  80,000  men: — with  these 
he  marched  against  the  army  of  Wellington,  who 
lefl  his  position  near  Quartre-Bras  and  receded  to 
the  end  of  the  forest  of  Soignea.  The  French 
army  arrived  the  same  evening  near  Belle- Alliance, 
a  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  Waterloo. 

Blucher,  foreseeing  the  plan  of  Napo]6on,  pre- 
vailed upon  the  English  General  to  accept  the  bat- 
tle to  be  offered  to  him,  promising,  at  the  same 
time,  to  assist  him  with  his  whole  army.  Welling- 
ton took,  therefore,  his  position  near  Mont  St.  Jean, 
which  he  reached  the  evening  of  the  17th  of  June. 
His  army  consisted  of  the  following  troops :  1, 
English  division.  Gen.  Cooke^  4  battalions — 3,913 
men ;  2,  English  division.  Gen.  Clinton,  12  bat- 
talions— 6,506  men  ;  3,  Hanoverian  division.  Gen. 
Alten,  13  battalions->6,283  men  ;  4,  English  bri- 
gade, Mitchely  4  battalions — 1,697  men  ;  5,  Eng- 
lish division.  Gen.  Picton,  12  battalions — 6.815 
men ;  6,  Reserve  division,  6  battalions — 3,500 ; 
7,  Netherland  division,  Gen.  Perponcher,  10  battal- 
ions— 7,312  men ;  8,  Netherland  division,  Gen. 
Chassif  10  battalions — 7,141  men ;  9,  Brunswick 
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division^  9  battalions,  5  escadrons — 6,650  men  ;  10. 
Nassau  division^'Q  battalions— ^3,500  men;  II, 
English  cavalry  brigade,  Gen,  Sommerset,  16  es- 
cadrons— 1,176  men ;  Gen.  Ponsonby,  12  esca- 
drons— 1.160  men ;  Gen,  Vivian,  12  escadrons — 
1,279  men;  Gen,  Vandeleur^  12  escadrons — 1,159 
men  ;  Gen,  Grant y  12  escadrons — 1,156  men  ;  12, 
two  brigades  German  legion,  Doernherg,  12  es- 
cadrons— 1,325  men :  Arendschildt,  12 escadrons — 
972  men;  13,  the  Netherland  heavy  cavalry-bri- 
gade of  Gen,  Tripp,  16  escadrons — 1,500  men,  and 
the  Netherland  light  cavalry-brigades,  Ghigny 
and  Meelm,  12  escadrons — 1,800  men ;  14,  thirty 
batteries — 4,900  men  ;  all  together  69,762  men, 
12,485  horse  included,  and  230  pieces  of  ordnance; 
among  which  not  quite  30,000  English,  and  the  rest 
Hanoverian,  Brunswick,  Nassau  and  Neiherland 
troops. 

On  the  southern  end  of  the  village  of  Mont  St. 
Jean,  where  Wellington's  army  arrived  the  even- 
ing of  the  17th  of  June,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
the  highway  coming  from  Brussels,  is  divided  into 
two  branches  :  the  right  branch  goes  in  a  south- 
western direction  to  Nivelles,  the  left  nearly  in  a 
southern  course  to  Genappe.  About  fifteen  hun- 
dred paces  south  from  this  division,  the  latter  branch 
crosses  a  row  of  hills,  sloping  to  the  north  and 
south,  which  extends  on  the  left  side  to  the  village 
of  Papelolte^  a  little  less  than  a  mile  distant,  and 
terminates  on  the  right  side' in  an  equal  distance  a 
little  more  steeply.  Several  hundred  paces  to  the 
led  of  this  declivity  of  the  hills,  is  the  castle  of 
Hoogomont,  surrounded  by  gardens  and  groves. 
Where  the  high-way  of  Genappe  comes  down  the 
hills  is  the  farm  of  La  Ilaye  Sainte,  The  ground 
Math  of  the  hills  is  open,  and  rises  gradually  to- 
wards the  farm  of  Belle-Alliance^  situated  about 
fifteen  hundred  paces  from  Haye  Sainte,  on  the 
Bame  highway.  About  one  thousand  paces  to  the 
right  of  the  highway  of  Nivelles,  is  the  village  of 
Merhe  Brain,  in  a  dale  to  the  north  of  the  hill, 
and  a  little  less  than  a  mile  to  the  right  of  the  lat- 
ter, the  town  of  Brain  La  Lend.  The  road  from 
this  place  to  Wavres  goes  along  the  ridge  of  the 
hills  in  their  whole  length,  and  has,  beyond  the  high- 
way leading  to  Genappe,  declivities  on  its  sides, 
bordered  by  brinks  and  hedgSs.  Several  hondred 
paces  from  the  above-mentioned  village  of  Pape- 
lotte,  in  a  south-eastern  direction,  is  the  village  of 
Frichermont  on  the  slope  of  the  hills,  which,  a 
little  farther  backwards,  is  covered  with  a  dense 
forest,  and  about  two  miles  to  the  south-west  from 
this  village  and  one  mile  south-east  from  the  farm 
of  Belle* Alliance,  in  a  dale,  is  the  village  of  Plan- 
chenait. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  June,  Wel- 
lington distributed  bis  troops  in  the  following 
manner  upon  the  above-described  ground  :  Right 
wing,  commander  Gen,  Hill;  1,  division  Chasse, 
one  brigade  in  Brain  La  Leud,  the  other  before  that 


place;  2,  divisions  Clinton  and  Miichel  on  the 
other  side  of  the  highway  to  Nivelles,  extending 
to  the  dale  of  Merbe  Brain.  Centre,  commander 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  1,  the  division  Cooke ;  2, 
division  Alten ;  3,  the  contingent  of  the  Grand- 
duchy  of  Nassau,  occupying  the  eminences  be- 
tween the  two  highways  of  Nivelles  and  Ge- 
nappe, having,  4,  The  troops  of  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick in  the  rear  as  a  reserve ;  added  to  those  were, 
5,  the  cavalry-brigades  Somroerset,  Doernberg, 
Arendscliildt,  Grant,  Meelm,  Ghigny  and  Tripp. 
Left  wing,  commander  Gen.  Picton,  immediately 
on  the  left  side  of  the  highway  to  Genappe,  formed. 
1,  by  one  brigade  of  the  reserve-division,  (the 
other  had  its  position  on  the  end  of  the  village  of 
Mont.  St.  Jean,)  2,  the  division  Picton,  both  be- 
hind the  hedges  and  brinks  along  the  road  to  Wa- 
vres,  upon  the  ridge  of  the  hills ;  3,  the  divieton 
Perponcher,  joining  there  and  prolonging  with  one 
brigade  the  position  along  the  ridge  of  the  hills  to 
Papelotte,  and  occupying  with  the  other  brigade 
this  village  and  some  adjacent  farms  and  ontbuild- 
ings.  To  this  wing  were  added,  4,  the  cavalry- 
brigades  Ponsonby,  Vandeleur  and  Vivian.  The 
infantry  stood  everywhere  in  two  d(»oble  lines,  the 
cavalry  formed  the  third.  The  castle  of  Hoogou- 
mont,  adapted  for  defence,  was  occupied  by  one  bat- 
talion of  English  guards,  one  battalion  of  Brons- 
wickers,  and  one  of  the  contingent  of  Nassan ;  and 
La  Haye  Sainte  by  a  light  battalion  of  the  divis- 
ion Allen.  Both  places  were  provided  with  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  batteries. 

Immediately  behind  the  farm  of  Belle-Alliance, 
the  main  point  of  the  battle,  between  both  high- 
ways, (of  Nivelles  and  Genappe,)  stood  the  2nd 
corps  of  the  French  army  under  Gen.  Reille,  the 
3rd  cavalry- corps.  Gen.  Kellerman,  and  the  divis- 
ion Pir6  ;  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  to  Genappe, 
the  Ist  corps.  Gen.  Erlon,  with  the  4th  cavalry- 
corps,  Gen.  Milhaud,  and  the  division  Jacqoinot; 
as  a  reserve,  about  1500  paces  backwards,  the  6tb 
corps,  Gen.  Lobao,  with  the  cavalry  divisions  Do- 
mont  and  Subervio ;  a  little  more  backwards,  cot  of 
the  reach  of  the  artillery  of  the  enemy,  on  this  side 
of  the  said  road,  the  imperial  guards  as  a  second 
and  general  reserve. 

Napoleon  began  the  battle  not  long  before  noon 
with  a  formidable  attack  upon  the  centre  of  Wel- 
lington's army,  knowing  that  a  defeat  of  this  part 
would  give  the  most  decisive  result,  because  its 
retreat  could  only  be  eflTected  through  the  forest  of 
Soigoes  and  apon  very  bad  roads,  and  the  whole 
material  of  the  inimical  army  would  have  fallen  ia 
his  hands.  The  cavalry-divisions,  Pir^  and  Jac- 
qoinot, having  meanwhile  deployed  on  the  extreme 
led  and  right  wings  of  the  French  army,  the  Bnd 
corps  advanced,  aboot  noon,  in  the  space  between 
the  two  highways,  and  commenced,  together  with 
the  division  Jerome,  a  not  less  violent  attack  apott 
Hoogoamont.    AAer  a  long  and  bloody  fight,  a  part 
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of  Wellington'^  artillery  was  hert  taken,  bat  the 
eastle  and  its  surroandin{(8  were  so  bravely  de- 
fended by  the  reinforced  garrison,  that  Napoleon, 
not  willing  to  give  op  the  attack  of  this  important 
point,  bad  to  send,  about  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
the  divisions  Foi  and  Bachelo  to  the  assistance  of 
the  attacking  troops.  Whilst  the  battle  continued 
near  Hoogoomont,  the  French  Emperor  directed  a 
repeated  attack  upon  the  centre  of  the  English 
army.  Wellington,  afraid  of  its  success,  ordered 
the  division  Clinton  from  the  right  wing,  not  at- 
tacked, towards  the  centre  of  his  army.  Now  four 
divisions  of  the  1st  French  corps  advanced  on  the 
other  side  of  the  highway  to  Genappe  in  as  many 
eebelons  from  the  left  wing.  The  4th  cavalry 
corpe  preceded  this  formidable  phalanx,  and  the 
danger  for  Wellington  was  imminent.  A  part  of 
this  cavalry  penetrated  his  first  line  on  the  left  wing 
of  the  centre ;  Wellington's  defeat  would  have  been 
eertaio  if  the  cavalry  brigade,  Sommereet,  had  not 
driven  them  back  immediately.  Meanwhile,  the 
first  echelon  had  drawn  near ;  it  marched  past  Haye 
Sainte,  towards  that  point  where  the  allied  army 
crossed  the  highway.  The  line  of  the  latter  was 
Te-formed,  and  shaken  by  tho  murderous  fire  in  froni 
and  in  its  flanks,  this  echelon  receded  after  a  short 
contest.  The  horse  of  the  4ih  French  corps  tried 
to  resume  the  attack,  but  the  cavalry  brigades  of 
Ponsonby  and  Vandelenr  burst  forth,  pressed  the 
ioiraical  cavalry  together  with  the  first  echelon 
opon  the  next  following  one,  charged  upon  this  and 
acattered  it  completely. 

The  whole  French  1st  corps  then  retired,  the 
English  cavalry  followed  with  too  much  ardor, 
killed  the  horses  of  five  batteries  which  they  met 
with,  bat  were  afterwards  driven  back  witli  con- 
siderable loss  by  two  brigades  of  the  divisions  of 
Yatfaier  and  Jaequinot.  The  1st  French  corps 
vas  sooD  formed  again,  (about  3  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternooD.)  and  supported  by  the  third  corps  of  cav- 
alry, commenced  an  attack  upon  Haye  Sainte, 
which  succeeded  perfectly.  At  the  same  time 
the  whole  of  Wellington's  artillery  near  Hongou> 
mont  was  taken  by  the  French,  and  their  cavalry 
charged  upon  the  allied,  but  was  driven  back  by 
Sommerset's  cavalry. 

The  loss  in  the  centre  of  Wellington's  army  was 
already  great,  and  his  defeat  more  than  probable. 
He  resorted  to  the  last  resource  and  ordered  the 
brigade  Mitchel  and  a  brigade  of  the  Netherland 
division  Chass6  to  that  weak  point.  The  other 
brigade  of  the  same  division  occupied  the  position 
left  by  the  division  Clinton.  It  was  about  4  o'clock 
ID  the  afternoon  ;  Napoleon  arranged  another  vigo- 
rous attack,  and  it  would  have  been  the  death-  blow 
for  Wellington,  if  a  mightier  ruler  had  not  ordered 
it  otherwise.  During  the  Emperor's  preparations, 
all  at  once  new  troops  came  out  of  the  forest  be- 
hind Fricbermoot  and  marched  in  quick-step  to  the 
left  flank  of  the  French.    *'  There  is  Qroucby," 


exclaimed  Napol6on  as  soon  as  the  fact  was  an- 
nounced to  him  by  his  adjutants.  '*  Grouchy, 
Grouchy !"  it  resounded  all  over  the  French  army. 
It  was  very  natural  that  they  should  think  so, 
after  Napol6on's  orders  given  to  this  marshal  to 
come  to  his  assistance  as  soon  as  be  heard  the 
report  of  the  artillery,  a  sign  that  Wellington  had 
accepted  the  battle,  which  he  was  going  to  offer  to 
him,  and  after  the  lapse  of  time  that  Grouchy  could 
be  expected,  and  he  had  to  come  from  the  same  di* 
rection. 

The  new  troops  meanwhile  approached ;  scarce- 
ly were  they  near  enough,  when  a  murderous  fire 
undeceived  Napoleon  and  his  army.  It  was  the 
old  Prussian  veteran  with  a  part  of  his  army,  whom 
he  did  not  expect  because  of  the  fatigue  and  the 
heavy  loss  of  the  two  last  days  and  the  bad  roads 
he  had  to  pass. 

General  Blucher,  after  having  detached  General 
Thielemann  with  the  3rd  Prussian  division,  con- 
taining 30  battalions,  24  escadrons  and  9  batte- 
ries, the  loss  of  the  two  days  previous  subtracted, 
about  21,000  men,  to  observe  the  French  corps 
under  Grouchy,  and  as  soon  as  the  French  Mar- 
shal marched  to  the  assistance  of  Napoleon,  to  fol- 
low him  closely,  harass  and  petain  him,  if  possible, 
started  with  his  whole  army  in  order  to  assist  Wel- 
lington, according  to  his  promise.  The  4th  Prussian 
division,  under  Gen.  Buelow,  of  Dennewitz,  contain- 
ing the  13th,  141  h,  15th  and  16th  brigades,  and 
the  reserve-cavalry-brigade,  36  battalions,  44  esca- 
drons and  12  batteries,  marched  from  Diont  le  Mont 
towards  Wavres,  followed  by  the  2nd  division  under 
Gen.  Pirch,  containing  the  infantry  brigades  from 
5  to  8,  and  a  cavalry-brigade,  36  battalions,  36  es- 
cadrons and  10  batteries.  A  conflagration  in  Wa- 
vres and  very  bad  roads  hindered  their  march  con- 
siderably ;  nevertheless,  the  first  division  was  as- 
sembled at  noon  in  St.  Lambert,  and  its  head  arri- 
ved at  4  o^clock  P.  M.,  in  the  forest  behind  Fricb- 
ermont  after  a  march  of  twelve  miles.  The  second 
division  arrived  two  hours  later.  The  1st  Prus- 
sian division,  commanded  by  Gen.  Ziethen,  con- 
taining the  brigades  from  numbers  1  lo  4  and  a  re- 
serve-cavalry-brigade, 34  battalions,  32  escadrons 
and  11  batteries,  was  ordered  to  march  from  Buerge 
to  Chain,  and  the  3rd,  under  Gen.  Thielman,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  protect  these  movements  against 
Grouchy.  This  French  Marshal  attacked  already 
early  in  the  morning  the  2nd  Prussian  division,  and 
delayed  the  march  of  the  1st  until  noon,  but  later 
he  had  to  fight  the  3rd  division  under  Gen.  Thiel- 
man at  Wavres.  (Each  of  the  Prussian  divisions 
contained  30,000  men,  but  the  Ist  lost,  the  15th  and 
16th  of  June,  12,400 ;  the  2nd  the  16th  of  June 
4,000  men ;  and  3  battalions  and  3  escadrons  of 
the  1st  division,  1,500  men,  having  remained  near 
the  banks  of  the  river  Dyle,  the  Prussian  forces 
who  might  have  marched  to  the  assistance  of  Gen. 
Welington  numbered  about  73,000  men.) 
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Prince  Blucher,  anxioas  to  revens:e  the  losses  of  I  ced  towards  a  little  ridge  to  the  right  of  Haye 
the  three  foregoing  days,  was  at  the  head  of  his  Sainre.  Sume  brave  Brunswick  battalions,  8nr- 
army  ;  he  had  scarcely  surveyed  the  battle,  when  |  prised  by  the  tremendous  and  marderoos  fire  of  an 


he  started,  at  half  past  4  o*clock,  P.  M.,  with  two 
brigades  and  the  reserve  cavalry  of  the  4th  divis- 
ion, marching  from  the  forest  towards  Planchennit, 
and  began  the  attack  opon  Napoleon's  army  with 
a  tremendous  artillery  fire,  destroying  the  illusion 
of  the  Emperor,  and  turning  his  hopes  to  rage  and 
despair.  He  sent  immediately  the  6th  corps  against 
Blucher,  and  hurried  his  attack  upon  the  army  of 
Wellington,  in  order  to  defeat  him  before  Blucher 
could  assist  him  effectually. 

A  great  mass  of  artillery  was  concentrated  against 
the  cfDtre  of  Wellington's  army.  The  Ist  and  2nd 
French  corps  advanced  near  the  highway  of  Ge- 
nappe,  supported  by  the  4ih  corps  of  cavalry  and  the 
light  cavalry  division  of  the  guard,  uqder  the  com- 
mand of  the  brave  Lefevre  Desnouettes.  Without 
waiting  for  the  infantry,  the  French  cavalry  charged 
upon  Wellington's  cavalry,  formed  in  squares,  but 
was  resisted ;  they  then  turned  against  the  infantry, 
and  although  fired  upon  from  all  sides,  penetrated 
the  intervals  of  the  first  as  well  as  second  line,  but 
here  they  came  upon  the  artillery  fire  of  the  troops 
advancing  from  the  right  wing,  and  had  to  retire 
without  a  decisive  result.  Napoleon  disapproved 
this  hasty  assault,  but  he  was  forced  to  support  it, 
not  to  see  the  whole  attack  made  useless. 

The  3rd  corps  of  cavalry  was  sent  to  support 
the  attack,  and  at  the  same  time  a  battery  was 
formed  in  front  of  Wellington's  army.  A  formida- 
ble fire  began,  and  this  moment  was  the  most  criti- 
cal of  the  whole  battle.  But  Wellington's  army, 
animated  by  hope,  and  on  the  left  wing  vigorously 
supported  by  the  gallant  old  Blucher,  stood  the 
struggle  bravely.  It  was  a  little  after  6  o'clock,  P. 
M.,  when  the  enemy,  after  the  most  murderous  con- 
test of  all  the  different  kinds  of  arms,  receded  be- 
hind Hougomont  and  Have  Sainte. 

Napoleon,  perceiving  the  failure  of  his  attack 
and  the  retrdat  of  his  troops,  sent  in  haste  a  divis- 
ion of  his  guards  to  the  latter  point ;  he  stopped 
the  retrograde  motion  of  his  army  and  ordered  now 
a  tremendous  attack  by  the  same  troops,  which  had 
decided  so  many  battles,  by  his  old  guard.     Wel- 
lington made  good  use  of  the  short  interval ;  he 
marched  the  intrepid  Brunswickers,  (all  uniformed 
in  black,)  from  the  right  wing  to  the  strongly  mena- 
ced lefl  wing  of  the  centre,  and  a  division  of  the 
Netherlanders  to  their  place  in  the  first  line.     He 
requested  the  first  Prussian  division,  being  already 
in  sight  at  this  lime,  to  accelerate  their  march,  and 
ordered,  that,  after  their  arrival,  the  two  brigades, 
Vandeleur  and  Vivian,  should  hasten  to  the  centre. 
Wellington   had    scarcely   finished    his   arrange- 
ments,— he  was  just  about  to  attack  the  little  wood 
of  Hougoumont,  towards  7  o^clock,  P.  M.,  when  the 
formidable  French  division,  supported  by  the  1st 
and    2nd    corps  and  the  whole  cavalry  advan- 


immense  swarm  of  tirailleurs,  preceding  the  main 
body  of  the  attacking  column,  wavered  and  rece- 
ded a  little,  but  rallied  instantly  and  received  the 
assailants  with  snch  a  dreadful  and  efficacious  bat- 
talion fire,  that  the  first  four  French  battalions  gave 
up  advancing,  stopped  at  a  distance  of  about  150 
paces,  and  retaliated  the  fire. 

In  this  critical  moment  the  first  brigade  and  the 
reserve  cavalry  of  the  1st  Pmssian  division  had 
arrived  upon  the  left  wing;  supported  by  24  pieces 
of  ordnance,  they  advance  rapidly,  throw  down 
everv  thing  before  them,  retake  the  village  of  Pa- 
pelotte,  just  before  taken  by  the  division  Durotte, 
and  irresistibly  hasten  towards  the  critical  point, 
forcing  the  French  backwards  towards  Belle-Alli- 
This  valiant  assault  decided  the  battle. 


ance. 

Napol6on  sent  eight  battalions  of  his  old  guards, 
who  had  not  yet  been  in  the  fire,  against  this  heroic 
Prussian  column,  but  meanwhile  the  English  bri- 
gades, Vivian  and  Vandeleur,  had  had  time  enough 
to  arrive  in  the  centre,  and  the  whole  of  Wellington's 
cavalry  started  at  once  to  assist  the  Prussians ;  they 
charged  upon  the  already  wavering  French  masses, 
and  their  retreat  became  general ;  even  four  bat- 
talions of  old  guards,  formed  in  squares,  retreated. 
The  little  wood  of  Hoagoumont  was  meanwhile  also 
taken,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  commanded  bis 
whole  line  to  advance  and  to  drive  the  enemy,  being 
already  in  disorder,  towards  Belle- Alliance.  The 
ridges  near  this  farm,  occupied  by  the  French  ar- 
tillery, were  taken  by  assault ;  the  battalions  of  Na- 
poleon's old  guards,  still  retaining  their  order, 
were  charged  upon  by  the  cavalry  and  also  put  to 
a  confused  flight,  and  all  resistance  ceased. 

The  already  mentioned  brigades  of  the  4th  Pms- 
sian division  had  marched,  about  half-past  4  o'elock, 
P.  M.,  with  the  left  wing  towards  Planchenoit  and 
by  partial  fight  occupied  the  6th  French  corps 
until  the  other  brigades  of  the  same  division  had 
arrived.     The  village  of  Planchenait  was  then  at- 
tacked by  6  battalions  and  taken,  but  could  not  be 
defended  a  long  lime,  as  Napoleon  sent  there  the 
division  of  his  young  guard.     Another  attack  of 
Blucher  was  without  success,  and  the  battle  be- 
came here  standing  until  troops  of  the  second  Pros- 
sian  division  arrived  and  participated  in  it.     The 
enemy  was  now  driven  out  of  the  village  by  a  quick 
assault,  and  the  whole  Prussian  line  between  Frich- 
erraont  and  Planchenoit  advanced  victoriously  jost 
at  the  decisive  moment  of  the  battle,  when  a  part 
of  the  1st  Prussian  division  made  its  above  descri- 
bed valiant  and  successful  attack. 

Napoleon  was  defeated,  and  fled  the  first,  fol- 
lowed by  his  whole  army.  When  the  two  com- 
manders, Blucher  and  Wellington,  met  in  the  even- 
ing, about  9  o'clock,  near  Belle-Alliance,  after  their 
bloody  work,  the  first  took  charge  of  the  pursuit 
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of  the  enemy,  flying  in  a  horrible  disorder,  and 
he  pressed  them  so  rapidly  and  violently,  that, 
early  the  next  morning,  he  arrived  about  eighteen 
miles  beyond  Belle-Alliance,  with  an  army  which 
had  fooght  daring  the  last  three  days  and  marched 
slready  13  miles  on  the  18th  of  June  in  order  to 
reach  the  field  of  battle.  The  result  of  this  battle 
was  the  entire  dissolution  of  the  defeated  army,  but 
it  was  bought  by  no  trifling  sacrifices.  Welling- 
ton's army  lost  15  Generals,  900  ofiScers,  and  about 
14.000  soldiers,  partly  wounded  and  partly  killed. 
The  Prussian  army,  although  arrived  late,  lost  in 
proportion  to  the  time  they  fought  even  more  than 
that,  about  8,000  men,  partly  wounded  and  partly 
killed.  From  the  French  army,  4  Generals  and 
about  6,000  officers  and  soldiers  were  taken  pris- 
oners, 3  Generals  were  killed  and  many  wounded ; 
besides  the  French  army  lost  its  whole  materiel, 
and  more  than  20,000  men  were  partly  wounded 
and  partly  killed. 

The  impartial  reader  will  easily  infer  from  the 
above  true  and  indiflferent  statement,  that  it  is  pre- 
sumption to  claim  the  victory  of  Waterloo,  or 
fielle- Alliance,  alone  for  the  English,  or  to  attrib- 
ute the  honor  of  the  day  alone  to  Wellington,  call- 
ing biro  the  hero  of  Waterloo.  The  English  troops, 
engaged  in  this  battle,  numbered  at  most  30,000 
men,  as  has  already  been  remarked;  the  Ger- 
mao  and  Neiherland  troops  in  Wellington's  army 
amounted  to  about  39,000  men,  and  outnumbered 
the  English  ;  the  Prussian  troops  that  came  to  the 
assistance  of  Wellington  amounted  to  about  50,000 
men;  the  English  troops,  therefore,  constituted 
only  a  little  more  than  the  fourth  part  of  the  whole 
allied  army  which  fought  at  Waterloo,  or  Belle- 
Alliance,  and  it  would  be  a  folly  to  attribute  the  vic- 
tory to  this  one-fourth,  no  matter  how  bravely  they 
fooght,  especially  as  the  German  and  Netherland 
aoxiliariee  fought  equally  as  bravely,  as  we  have 
seen. 

It  is  not  less  wrong  to  attribute  the  honor  of  the 
victory  alone  to  Wellington,  and  to  call  him  the 
bero  of  Waterloo.  Even  if  we  will  disbelieve  Na- 
poleon, (who  attributes,  in  his  memoirs  of  Helena, 
the  victory  to  Blucher,)  because  he  could  be  biassed 
against  the  English  who  kept  him  a  prisoner,  the 
latter  has  certainly  folly  as  large  a  share  in  it  as 
Wellington  and  an  equal  claim  to  the  name  of  the 
hero  of  Waterloo  or  Belle-Alliance.  Wellington 
would  never  have  accepted  the  battle,  offered  to 
him  by  Napoleon,  with  a  considerable  superiority 
of  troops,  if  the  old  Prussian  veteran  had  not  prom- 
ised to  assist  him  with  his  whole  army,  and  if  be 
had  accepted  it,  he  would  have  lost  it  without 
Blucher^s  assistance.  At  4  o*c1ock  in  the  after- 
noon Wellington's  loss  was  already  very  important, 
a  large  part  of  his  artillery  had  been  taken  near 
Huugoumont,  he  was  driven  out  of  his  position  at 


cessful,  the  whole  division  of  the  formidable  old 
guards,  entirely  fresh  troops,  would  have  rushed 
upon  Wellington's  army  and  crushed  and  defeated 
it,  if,  by  a  divine  ordinance,  Blucher  had  not  ar- 
rived just  at  this  critical  moment,  and  by  a  valiant 
attack  upon  the  \e(i  wing,  prevented  a  reinforce- 
ment of  the  troops  attacking  the  centre  of  Wel- 
lington. The  army  of  the  latter,  at  least  its  cen- 
tre, would  have  been  again  defeated  and  annihilated 
at  about  7  o'clock,  P.  M.,  by  the  French  guards, 
supported  by  the  Ist  and  2nd  corps  and  the  whole 
cavalry  of  Napoleon,  if  the  valiant  first  brigade  and 
cavalry  of  the  1st  Prussian  division,  under  General 
Zeithen,  had  not  made  that  famous  assault  from  the 
left  wing  to  the  centre  and  driven  the  French  back- 
wards, relieving  Wellington's  already  fatigued  and 
wavering  army. 

It  is  besides  a  great  mistake  to  admit  that  Wel- 
lington was  Commander-in-Chief  at  Waterloo,  and 
old  Blucher  under  his  command.  Each  of  them, 
Blucher  as  well  as  Wellington,  commanded  a  great 
division  of  an  allied  army  of  more  than  400,000 
men,  under  the  chief  command  of  the  Austrian 
General,  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  who  entered 
France  with  a  third  Austrian  array,  through  Swit- 
zerland, and  directed  the  whole  invasion,  in  order  to 
secure  unity  in  it,  being  selected  and  commissioned 
to  this  chief  command  by  the  monarchs  and  their 
substitutes,  assembled  at  the  diet  of  Vienna.  Blu- 
cher and  Wellington  were  therefore  only  codrdi- 
nate  commanders ;  but  if  it  had  been  necessary  for 
one  of  them  to  act  as  Commander-in-Chief,  old 
Prince  Blucher  would  have  been  the  one,  for  he 
was  born  in  1742 ;  already  a  Captain  under  Fred- 
eric the  Great  of  Prussia,  he  became  General  in 
1794,  when  Wellington,  being  born  in  1769,  was 
only  25  years  of  age,  and  hardly  more  than  a  Lien- 
tenant  ;  Blucher  was  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  more  than  73  years  of  age,  and  too  highly 
esteemed  and  venerated  by  his  monarch,  to  be 
put  under  the  command  of  a  comparatively  young 
officer. 

It  is  equally  inadequate  and  even  absurd  to  ad- 
mit that  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  only  lost  for 
Napoleon  by  the  treachery  of  Marshal  Grouchy.  It 
is  undeniable,  that  the  French  Emperor  commanded 
his  Marshal  to  come  to  his  assistance  as  soon  as 
the  thunder  of  the  cannon  announced  that  Wel- 
lington had  accepted  the  battle  which  he  was  going 
to  offer  to  him,  but  unforeseen  events  made  this  im- 
possible. General  Blucher  had  out  manoeuvred 
Napol6on.  Foreseeing  that,  a  battle  having  begun 
the  next  day.  Grouchy,  who  was  dispatched  by 
Napo16un  to  pursue  and  observe  the  Prussian  army, 
and  who  was  only  about  10  miles  from  Be1le-Alli<' 
ance,  would  hasten  with  his  32,000  men  to  his  Em- 
peror's assistance,  he  sent  General  Thielman  with 
21.000  men  and  9  batteries  to  Wavres,  in  order  to 


Papelotte  and  was  at  disadvantage  the  new  attack ;  observe  and  occupy  Grouchy,  to  follow  him  as 
then  prepared  by  Napoleon,  must  have  been  sue-  closely  as  possible,  and  to  force  him  to  fight  if  he 
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ehould  start  to  his  Emperor^s  support.  Grouchy 
found,  therefore,  an  unexpected  obstacle ;  he  could 
not  rid  himself  so  easily  from  21,000  brave  Prus- 
sians, anxious  to  wipe  off  the  blow  of  the  day  be- 
fore, and  he  had  to  fight  them,  as  we  have  seen. 
Bat  even  if  Grouchy  had  not  been  detained  and  had 
arrived  early  enough  npon  the  field  of  battle  to  as- 
sist Napoleon,  would  he  have  decided  the  battle  in 
favor  of  the  Emperor?  We  think. only  the  ill-in- 
formed or  prejudiced  could  affirm  this  question. 

If  Grouchy  had  started  with  his  division  for 
Belle-Alliance,  he  could  not  have  arrived  before 
Blucher,  for  this  General  knew  Wellington's  plan, 
and  instead  of  starting  after  having  heard  the  thun- 
der of  the  cannon,  he  broke  up  at  day-break,  be- 
fore the  battle  had  begun.  Grouchy  knew  not 
whether  Wellington  was  to  accept  the  battle  or  not ; 
he  could  only  march  after  having  heard  the  begin- 
ning of  it,  and  having  to  march  upon  equally  as 
bad  roads  as  the  Prussian  Army,  and  to  overcome 
the  same  obstacles,  he  could,  in  the  most  favorable 
case,  only  arrive  together  with  Blucher's  army,  but 
more  probably  after  him.  Admitting  he  had  arrived 
at  the  same  time  with  the  Prussian  army  of  73,000 
men,  he  would  have  only  increased  Napoleon's 
army  to  113,000  men,  whereas  the  allied  army  of 
about  69,000  men  would  have  beeh  increased  by  the 
Prussians  to  142,000  men.  Why  should  Napo- 
leon, having  30,000  men  less,  have  defeated  the 
two  skilful  Generals,  Blucher  and  Wellington,  who 
both  had  defeated  him  often  before  1  Besides, 
General  Thielman  would  certainly  have  followed 
Grouchy  as  closely  as  possible  and  increased  the 
allied  army  to  163,000  men,  indeed  an  enormous 
superiority,  which  scarcely  leaves  any  doubt  about 
the  victory. 

Even  if  Marshal  Grouchy  had  arrived,  hiscodpe- 
ration  would  most  probably  not  have  changed  Na- 
poleon's fate.  He  might,  nevertheless,  have  caused 
a  protraction  of  the  battle  to  the  next  day ;  but 
would  this  have  been  of  great  avail  for  Napol6on  ? 
The  rising  sun  of  the  19th  of  June  could  but  witness 
the  defeat  of  the  Emperor  and  the  more  probably 
the  entire  annihilation  of  his  whole  army,  as  night 
would  not  have  protected  his  retreat.  If  there  had 
been  any  doubt  of  the  success  of  the  allied  army, 
Blueher  and  Wellington  could  have  got,  during 
the  night  and  a  part  of  the  next  day,  another  rein- 
forcement from  Prince  Frederic  of  the  Netherlands, 
who  stood,  with  about  18,800  men  and  4  batte- 
ries, partly  English  troops,  near  Hal,  not  very  far 
from  Waterloo.  Napoleon  relied  too  much  upon 
his  good  fortune  and  the  awkwardness  of  his  ad- 
versaries, but  Blucher  especially  disappointed  him. 
Upon  the  French  Emperor's  page,  in  the  book  of 
fate,  was  written,  by  an  infallible  hand, 

**  So  far  and  no  farther.** 

It  is  nevertheless  very  natural  that  the  French 
should  attribute  Napoleon's  defeat  to  the  treachery 


of  Grouchy,  a  fault  beyond  the  responsibility  of 
their  late  Emperor ;  they  thought  him  to  be  the 
God  of  war — unconquerable;  they  were  blindly  pre- 
judiced for  him,  and  the  too  high  opinion  of  their  own 
talents  for  warfare  and  valor,  together  with  their 
excessive  love  ofglory,  prevents  them  from  judging 
impartially,  and  renders  them  unjust  enough,  not  to 
acknowledge  the  merits  of  others  and  to  accuse 
and  even  condemn  a  brave  General  of  treachery, 
which  never  came  into  his  mind,  and  which  was  very 
easy  for  him  to  refute  satisfactorily,  for  every  impar- 
tial man,  in  a  pamphlet,  which  appeared  soon  after 
the  battle  of  Waterloo.  By  the  same  reason  the 
French  attribute  the  loss  of  all  the  battles  the  year 
previous,  atGross-Beren.  Dennewitz,  Culm,  Katz- 
bach,  Goerde,  Leipsic,  Hanau,  Laon,  Paris,  etc., 
not  to  the  enthusiasm  and  patriotism  of  the  natiooB, 
anxious  to  break  the  chain  of  slavery,  and  to  the 
skill  of  their  Generals,  as  it  ought  to  be  done,  but 
equally  to  one  of  those  deficiencies  incontrolable 
by  their  idol,  to  treachery,  faithlessness,  and  other 
vile  tricks,  although  the  attentive  observer  of  the 
character  of  Napoleon  will  soon  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  he  was  only  a  great  General  if  sac- 
cessful.  It  was  then  that  he  knew  how  to  bring 
to  bear  his  whole  genius  and  all  his  expedients  and 
resources,  and  seemed  to  anticipate  the  events  and 
to  turn  them  to  his  favor,  but  bad  luck  discon- 
certed him  more  than  it  ought  to  do  and  disabled 
him  to  act  with  his  usual  sagacity  and  energy. 
This  feature  in  Napoleon's  character  was  very 
visible  first  in  Egypt,  afterwards  in  Russia,  later  in 
Germany,  and  lastly,  in  both  campaigns  in  France. 

In  Russia  Napoleon  lost  his  presence  of  mind  so 
completely,  that  be  would  not  have  brought  back  one 
battalion,  and  hardly  have  saved  himself,  if  Ney  had 
not  proved  a  much  greater  General,  iO'^l^ad  lock, 
than  his  Emperor.  Even  after  the  battle  of  Wa- 
terloo, where,  instead  of  trying  to  retreat  in  time, 
like  Moreau  from  Bavaria,  and  with  as  much  order 
as  possible,  to  prevent  the  entire  annihilation  of  his 
arn.y,  he  was  the  first  to  leave  the  battle-field, — 
cowardly,  we  venture  to  say,  for  having  nothing 
more  to  lose,  he  should  have  saved  at  least  his 
honor  by  a  soldier's  death,  but  he  preferred  a  dis- 
graceful flight  and  an  ignominious  imprisonment, 
which  was  the  most  favorable  fate  that  he  could 
expect  after  his  escape  from  Elba  and  his  breach 
of  promise  ;  he  could  just  as  well  have  been  exe- 
cuted like  his  brother-in-law,  King  Joachim  Murat 
of  Naples,  and  nothing  saved  him  but  his  being  the 
son-in-law  of  the  Emperor  Francis  II.  of  Austria. 

If  we  cast  on  this  occasion  a  rapid  glance  upon 
the  life  of  Buonaparte,  what  a  difference  of  charac- 
ter strikes  us  between  the  conqueror  of  Montenotte, 
Monielesino,  Lodi,  Castiglione,  Roveredo,  Arcole, 
and  Rivoli,  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  All  the 
thoughts  of  the  youthful  General  who,  in  front  of  the 
formidable  Austrian  artillery,  planted  the  flag  upon 
the  bridge  of  Arcole,  calling  his  troops  to  follow 
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bim,  were  absorbed  id  the  desire  of  distinguishing: 
himself  and  being  brave  like  Alexander  and  Caesar ; 
his  bumble  position  in  life  and  limited  fortune  hav- 
ing favored  a  modest  appearance  and  prevented  the 
cultivation  and  even  germination  of  prevailing  pas- 
sions.    If  there  was  already  a  spark  of  that  in- 
domitable ambition  and  pernicious  egotism  in  his 
character,  it  only  stimulated  the  longing  for  serv- 
ing his  country  without  lessening  a  pleasing  mod- 
esty and  even  a  juvenile  bashfulness.     But  where 
were  bashfulness  and  modesty  in  the  character  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  1.,  the  conqueror  of  Ma- 
rengo, Austerlitz,  Jena,  Friedland,  Borodino,  Mos- 
cow, etc  ?  Spoiled  by  success,  misled  by  flattery 
and  adulation,  and  rendered  overbearing  by  illimited 
power,  l\\fi  most  violent  passions  took  the  place  of 
bis  juvenile  virtues ;  his  ambition  was  insatiable, 
the  world  afforded  too  small  a  place  of  action  for  it ; 
his  boundless  egotism  made  him  a  tyrant.     He  saw 
only  hinself  upon  the  vast  globe,  his  fellow  crea- 
tures seemed  to  him  but  worthless  tools  for  the  sat- 
isfaetion  of  his  vicious  passions,  and  he  sacrificed 
millions  of  them  without  hesitation  or  remorse. 
He  ceased  to  be  brave,  because  he  thought  to  have 
saved  every  thing,  if  he  only  saved  himself,  and 
thus  he  branded  his  memory,  after  the  defeat  of 
Waterloo,  by  preferring  an  ignominious  flight  to  an 
honorable  death.    Buonaparte  was  a  great  General, 
bot  not  a  great  man.     He  knew  how  to  conquer 
his  enemies  but  not  fiis  passions ;  and  is  by  no  means 
comparable  to  our  noble  Washington,  who  con- 
qoered  both,  and  whose  whole  life  was  an  oninter- 
Topted  sacrifice  to  his  country,  whereas 'Buona- 
parte immolated  his  country  and  every  thing  around 
hiffl  up^  the  altar  of  his  condcmnable  passions, 
and  oQilived  his  fame. 

Louis  Philip  was  right  to  assign  to  the  remains 
of  the  late  Emperor  a  place  in  the  Hotel  of  the 
Invalids,  among  those  of  men  distinguished  in  war- 
fare ;  a  place  in  the  Pantheon  would  have  been  less 
appropriate. 

If,  after  the  first  defeat  and  capitulation  of  Na- 
poleon, after  the  first  invasion  of  France,  the  French 
were  still  dazzled  with  the  spell  of  his  glory,  it  was 
Dot  so  after  the  second  invasion  of  France  by  the 
allied  armies  and  after  Buonaparte^s  banishment  to 
the  island  of  Helena.  The  excess  of  n^isery 
opened  at  last  their  eyes.  Buonaparte's  party  de- 
creased rapidly,  and  when,  about  fifteen  years  after 
his  death,  his  nephew  Louis  Napoleon,  the  son  of 
the  late  King  of  Holland  Louis  Napoleon  and  of 
Hortense  Beauharnais,  the  step-daughter  of  the 
late  Emperor  Napoleon,  made  two  attempts  to 
revolutionize  France  in  favor  of  his  family,  he 
foond  no  sympathy,  and  expiated  his  folly  in  the  for- 
tress of  Ham  in  French  Flanders. 


L.  H. 


Savannah^  Ga, 


THE  SOLDIER'S  REMONSTRANCE. 

Why  would  ye  check  my  proud  career  ? 

I  love  the  Hero's  glorious  life ; 
Give  me  the  rush,  the  din,  the  cheer, 

Of  squadrons  mixed  in  deadly  strife : 
Be  mine  the  sword  whose  flashes  bright 
Are  foremost  in  the  thickening  fight ! 

Tempt  ye  with  song  1  The  trnmpet*s  note, — 
The  rattling  drom, — the  clashing  steel, — 

The  sounding  oharge, — the  whistling  shot, 
Are  music  which  my  soul  can  feel. 

Think  ye  the  lote  hath  charms  for  me. 

Who  love  the  camp's  wild  minstrelsy  ? 

Pour  not  for  me  the  sparkling  wine ; 

Ye  crush  the  purple  grape  in  vain, — 
Let  other  hands  the  chaplet  twine. 

Let  other  lips  the  goblet  drain ! 
Be  mine  to  cheer  the  fierce  advance — 
To  wield  the  flashing  sword  and  lance ! 

Breathe  not  her  name !  Ye  know  not  all 
The  hopes  still  dear,  though  crushed  and  dead 

Better  on  Fame's  proud  field  to  fail, 
Than  live  and  love  when  hope  hath  fled. 

Perhaps  her  eye  may  drop  a  tear, 

Upon  the  Soldier's  early  bier. 

Tell  her  the  heart  that  loved  so  well. 
Will  give  to  her  its  last  warm  sigh ; 

That  mem'ry  still  near  her  will  dwell. 
When  loudest  rings  the  battle  cry  : 

Tell  her — But  no !  She  cares  not  now, 

If  death  had  cooled  this  burning  brow. 

Hark !  The  war-shout !  I  know  it  well — 
Thy  topmost  speed,  my  gallant  grey ! 

I  cannot  stay  to  bid  farewell— 
Dash  bravely  on — away !  away  ! 

Methinks  the  eagle's  wing  would  tire, 

To  match  my  charger's  heels  of  fire ! 

Ha !  They  have  met — see,  see  the  flash. 
That  gleams  within  yon  sulph'rous  cloud! 

Hark !  To  the  volley's  hurtling  crash  I — 
The  requiem  o'er  the  warrior's  shroud. 

Oh !  What,  of  all  life's  fleeting  bliss. 

Can  match  one  glorious  hour  like  this ! 


Jb  Rbtiehdra. 


Norfolk,  Va. 
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THE  PLEASURES  DERIVED 

rROM   CONTCMPLATIMO 

THE  BEAUTY  AND  LOVELINESS  OF  NATURE. 

The  works  of  Nature,  with  all  their  beauty, 
loveliness,  grrandear  and  sublimity,  have  ever  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  the  most  interesting,  delightful 
and  ennobling  subjects  for  contemplation  and  study. 
From  our  earliest  youth,  we  begin  to  look,  with 
wonder  and  delight,  upon  the  innumerable  beauties 
and  glories  of  the  material  universe  by  which  we 
are  surrounded.  And  now  that  spring,  that  most 
delightful  season  of  the  year,  has  burst  upon  our 
vision  with  all  its  loveliness  and  splendor,  how  nat- 
ural and  appropriate  is  it  that  our  attention  should  be 
directed  to  the  lovely  and  beautiful  objects  which 
every  where  meet  the  eye  of  the  observer  and  lover 
of  Nature.  Spring  is  proverbially  the  most  pleas- 
ing and  interesting  portion  of  the  year: — in  the 
beautiful  language  of  the  Mantuan  bard — 

"  Et  nunc  omnia  ager,  nunc  omnis  parturit  arbos 
Nunc  frondent  silvflB,  nunc  formosiaaimus annus.'* 

And  DOW  every  tree  and  every  field  is  budding 
forth— now  the  woods  look  green — now  the  year  is 
iu  its  highest  beauty,  and  now  spring  up  in  the 
mind  a  thousand  delightful  and  interesting  asso- 
ciations of  youth,  and  beauty,  and  love.  The 
flowers,  those  beautiful  emblems  of  all  that  is  pure, 
and  sweet,  and  lovely,  are  charming  our  eyes  with 
their  rich  and  varied  hues,  and  regaling  our  senses 
with  their  fragrant  and  delightful  odors. 

Immersed,  as  many  have  been,  in  the  damp  and 
ungenial  atmosphere  of  winter — shut  up  in  our 
narrow  cells  of  business  or  of  study, — how  refresh- 
ing to  the  health — how  cheering  and  exhilarating 
to  the  mind  to  walk  forth  amid  the  beauties  of  the 
opening  spring,  to  inhale  the  pure  breath  of  the 
balmy  air, — to  be  fanned  by  the  gentle  zephyrs 
which  waft  the  grateful  odor  of  flowers,  and  to 
feast  our  eyes  upon  the  rich  and  beautiful  drapery 
of  green,  which  spreads  out,  like  a  wide  sea,  in 
every  direction  around  us.  Is  there  not  an  inex- 
p'ressible  pleasure  and  enjoyment  in  surveying  these 
beautiful  works  of  Nature  1 — not  the  baser  pleas- 
ures of  sense  and  appetite,  but  pleasures  of  a  high, 
and  pure,  and  elevating  character — pleasures  which 
touch,  and  animate,  and  enlarge  all  the  nobler  fac- 
ulties of  the  soul. 

To  use  the  langnage  of  an  eloquent  writer.* 
*' There  is  in  the  soul  an  exquisite  sensibility  to 
what  is  beautiful  and  sublime  io  the  material  uni- 
verse. It  sheds  upon  us  a  thousand  nameless  in- 
fluences when  we  are  least  aware.     They  are  ever 

*  Bornap. 


streaming  in  upon  the  soul  through  the  windows  of 
the  senses,  and  sometimes  pour  in  such  a  flood  of 
light  that  the  fountains  of  Joy  overflow  within  us. 
The  opening  of  spring,  the  singing  of  birds,  the 
flowers  of  summer,  the  blushes  of  the  morning,  a 
calm,  bright  day,  the  pillared  thunder-cloud,  the 
farewell  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  the  winding  stream, 
the  distant  mountain,  the  open  sea,  the  forest  soli- 
tude, all  these  objects,  and  others  innumerable, 
have  the  power  to  excite  within  us  the  emotions  of 
the  purest  and  the  most  spiritual  pleasure." 

**  The  world  is  full  of  beauty.    To  the  eye 

Where'er  it  sends  ils  beautiful  orii,  is  spread 
A  scene  of  glories.    Earth,  air  and  sky 

Are  marked  with  characters  which  he  may  read, 
Who  hath  a  high  attunement  of  the  mind, 

A  bright  perception  with  the  external  eye, 
A  glowing  likeness  in  his  soul  enshrined 

Of  what  is  great  and  heavenly." 

Perhaps  there  are  none  who  enjoy  so  much  the 
pleasures  derived  from  the  contemplation  of  Na- 
ture as  those  who  have  been  long  pent  op  io  the 
walls  of  large  cities,  and  who  yet  retaio  safficient 
sensibility  and  purity  of  mind,  to  enjoy  those  things 
which  are  innocent,  beautiful  and  lovely.  Whea 
tired  of  the  dust  and  din  of  a  town  or  city — ^wheo 
our  eyes  are  wearied  with  the  dull  monotony  of 
great  piles  of  brick  and  mortar — when  we  are  worn 
down  by  the  bustle,  business,  cares  and  anxieties 
of  life — when  we  are  sick  and  disgusted  with  the 
fraud,  and  deceit,  and  hypocrisy  always  incident  to 
a  crowded  population — oh,  is  it  not  a  glorious 
pleasure  to  retire,  for  a  while,  from  all  this  noise 
and  bustle,  and  hold  communion  with  Nature  nod 
her  glorious  works — to  seek  a  cool  retreauin  some 
shady  grove — to  watch  the  wavings  of  the  lofVy 
trees — to  catch  the  '*  whisperings  of  the  soft- 
breathed  winds" — to  look  upon  the  pure  and  dan- 
cing ripples  of  the  meandering  stream — ^to  hear  the 
sweet  music  of  birds — to  listen  to  the  stock-dove^s 
notes  amid  the  forest  deep, — how  pleasant  most  all 
these  things  come  upon  the  eye  and  ear,  and  what  a 
pure  and  elevating  and  ennobling  influence  must 
be  exerted  by  the  contemplation  of  such  beautiful 
and  lovely  scenes !  This  cannot  be  solitude — it  is 
communing  with  Deity  himself,  through  the  me- 
dium of  those  sublime  and  beautiful  works  of  His 
creation  which  resemble  Him  in  their  parity,  their 
grandeur  and  magnificence.  How  beautifully  is 
this  train  of  thought  expressed  by  Lord  Byron  hi 
his  Childe  Harold^s  Pilgrimage,  and  the  verses  are 
so  full  of  poetry  and  so  true  to  nature,  that  they  can 
he  read  a  thousand  times  with  interest  and  atten- 
tion. 

*'  But  midst  the  crowd,  the  hum,  the  shook  of  men 

To  hear,  to  see,  to  feel  and  to  possess, 
And  roam  along,  the  world^s  tired  denizen, 

With  none  who  bless  us,  none  whom  we  can  bless. 
Minions  of  splendor,  shrinking  from  distress. 

None,  that  with  kindred  conscioaanesa  endued. 
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If  we  were  not,  would  seem  to  smile  the  less, 

0/  all  that  fliiltered,  followed,  sought  and  sued. 
This  is  to  be  alone — this — this  is  solitude." 


And  soar  atx>ve  this  little  scene  of  things : 
To  tread  low-tboughted  vice  beneath  their  feet. 
To  soothe  the  throbbing  paMsions  into  peace, 
And  woo  lone  quiet  in  her  silent  walks.* 


Bat  oa  the  other  hand,  he  saye, 

"  To  sit  on  rocks— to  rouse  o*er  flood  and  fell ; 

To  slowly  trace  the  forest's  shady  scene, 

Where  things  that  own  not  man's  dominion  dwell, 

And  mortal  foot  hath  ne'er  or  rarely  been  ; 

To  climb  the  trackless  mountain  all  unseen,    . 

With  the  wild  flock  that  never  needs  a  fold, 

Alone  o'er  steeps,  or  foaming  falls  to  lean  , 

This  is  not  Solitmle ;  Mis  but  to  hold 

Converse  with  Nature's  charms  and  see  her  stores  unrolled.'* 

But  here,  perhaps,  by  way  of  digressing^  a  little, 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  though  such  solitude  may 
be  so  sweet  and  pleasant,  yet,  like  the  Frenchman, 
we  would  like  to  have  some  one  to  tell  how  sweet 
solitude  is,  and  share  its  pleasures  along  with  us. 
Happineas,  we  know,  when  not  shared  with  anoth- 
er, loses  half  its  relish,  and  while  we  are  regaling 
ourselves  with  all  the  delights  which  spring  from 
this  communion  with  Nature  and  the  c<»ntemp]a^ 
tion  of  her  glorious  works,  would  not  these  de* 
lights  be  greatly  enhanced  by  sharing  them  with 
some  dear  and  beloved  friend — and,  more  especial- 
ly, some  lovely  and  interesting  female  companion, 
from  whose  glowing  cheeks,  and  bright,  smiling 
eyes,  would  be  reflected,  as  from  the  pure,  bright 
surface  of  a  transparent  lake,  the  rich  hues  and 
beautiful  tints  of  the  surrounding  landscape. 

While,  then,  we  are  studying  and  contemplating 
the  beautiful  and  sublime  works  of  Nature,  our  minds 
are  frequently  filled  with  irrepressible  delight,  our 
fancies  and  imaginations  are  purified  and  exalted — 
oar  feelings  are  tranquillized,  our  affections  are  ex* 
panded — our  hearts  are  filled  with  gratitude  to  the 
Great  and  Omnipotent  One  who  has  spread  around 
DS  all  these  scenes  of  beauty  and  loveliness,  and 
if  misfortune  come  upon  us,  as  it  comes  more  or 
less  npon  all,  the  love  and  study  of  Nature  will  af- 
ford a  perennial  sovrce  of  pleasure  and  enjoyment. 
In  the  beaatiful  language  of  another,  '*  next  to  re- 
ligion and  friendship,  the  love  of  Nature  has  the 
greatest  power  over  us,  to  soothe  our  feelings  in 
the  hour  of  calamity.  When  our  hearts  are  wrung 
with  grief,  and  hope  is  almost  dead  within  us,  when 
life  itself  seems  almost  insupportable,  a  solitary 
walk  among  the  bright  green  fields  and  ander  the 
sublime  arch  of  Heaven,  has  the  power  to  tran- 
qoillisa  oar  feelings,  when  scarce  any  thing  else 
eoald  afiford  os  relief.  Whatever  be  the  tumnlto 
which  rend  our  bosom,  the  face  of  Nature  is  for- 
ever serene,  and  we  feel  that  her  onfading  beanty 
is  the  smile  of  God. 

"  There  is  a  time 
¥ot  those  whom  wiadom  aiid  wbom  nstars  charm, 
To  steal  themssbes  froai  the  dectntraie.ciowd 
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In  illustrating  further  the  pleasures  and  advan- 
tages derived  from  the  contemplation  of  Nature, 
may  we  not  inquire,  is  it  not  from  the  beauties  and 
glories  of  the  material  universe  that  the  interest- 
ing and  delightful  arts  of  Poetry  and  Painting  have 
derived  their  greatest  improvements  ? — is  it  not  from 
the  beautiful,  the  sublime,  the  grand  in  Nature, 
that  the  poet  and  the  painter  have  derived  their 
happiest  inspirations  \ 

A  great  poet,  who  was  poor  in  this  world *s  goods, 
felt  rich  always  when  he  looked  abroad  over  the 
wide  spread  glories  of  Nature,  and  while  claiming 
them  all  as  his  own,  thus  lejoiced  and  sung  in  the 
midst  of  his  delightful  contemplations. 


«i 


1  care  not  for  fortune ;  what  you  me  deny, 
You  cannot  rob  me  of  free  nature's  grace ; 
You  cannot  shut  the  windows  of  the  sky, 
Through  which  Aurora  shows  her  brightening  face ; 
Yon  cannot  bar  my  cpnstant  feet  to  trace 
The  woods,  the  lawns,  the  living  streams  at  ere ; 
Let  health  my  nerves  and  finer  fibres  brace, 
And  I  their  Joys  to  the  great  children  leave. 
Of  fancy,  vinon,  virtue,  nought  can  roe  bereave.* 


If 


The  fancy  and  imagination  are  delighted  with  a 
thousand  interesting  associations  which  are  sug- 
gested by  the  contemplation  of  the  beauties  of  Na* 
ture*s  scenery.  We  gaze  upon  the  declining  aun, 
shedding  its  last  beams  of  golden  light,  as  it  sinks 
beneath  the  western  horizon,  and  we  are  reminded 
that  perhaps  the  dearest  friends  of  our  bosom,  a 
thousand  miles  distant,  may  be  looking  upon  the 
same  beautiful  scene,  and  thus  may  we  hold  swesi 
communion  together,  not  in  words,  but  through  the 
more  interesting  and  beautiful  mednim  of  Nature** 
works.  And  again,  we  may  walk  out  in  the  calm 
and  sweetness  of  a  summer's  eve,  to  gase  at  the 
beauties  of  a  star-lit  night,  when  the  moon  is 
pouring  her  pure  and  silvery  light  upon  the  world* 
and  the  stars  sparkle  as  so  many  brilliant  diamonds 
in  the  rich  blue  canopy  above  us,  and  in  the  midst 
of  such  delightful  contemplations,  bow  natural  to 
think  of  the  one  we  most  dearly  love,  perhaps  in 
some  far-distant  clime,  and  with  the  poet  say, 

'*  The  stars  which  meet  thy  pensive  eyes 
Are  present  still  to  mine, 
The  moon-lights  which  sunooad  tby  path 
Around  my  footsteps  shins." 

How  pleasant  as  well  as  improving  to  the  mind 
is  it,  to  trace  the  beautiful  resemblances  which  ob- 
tain between  the  moral  and  natural  world.  Nearly 
all  the  figures  employed  to  illustrate  the  purest  and 
noblest  traits  of  character,  are  drawn  frgp  th^pat- 
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Dral  world.  "  The  ocean,  the  storm,  the  severe 
depths  of  the  midnight  sky  are  all  tlie  visible  coun- 
terparts of  the  spiritual — the  illimitable — the  ever- 
lasting. The  moon  is  purity  itself — the  rock,  lashed 
without  change  by  the  countless  billows,  is  deep- 
rooted  integrity  and  unshaken  faith — the  stream, 
deep  and  noiseless,  whose  banks  rejoice  in  living 
verdure  and  the  sweetest  flowers,  is  that  unobtru* 
sive  goodness,  which,  unseen  by  any,  goes  silently 
on,  making  glad  the  world  wherever  it  flows.*' 

In  illustrating,  still  further,  the  pleasure  and  im- 
provement which  the  mind  derives  from  contem- 
plating the  beauty,  loveliness,  and  sublimity  of  Na- 
ture, I  hope  to  be  excused  for  drawing  once  more 
upon  the  language  of  another,  *  whose  learning, 
fine  taste  and  elegance  of  composition,  as  well  as 
profound  science,  have  made  him  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  the  age.  In  the  eloquent  and 
beautiful  language  of  this  author,  "  The  lovely, 
the  graceful,  the  eloquent,  the  novel,  the  wonder- 
ful, the  sublime,  these  are  the  food  on  which  taste 
and  genius  delight  to  banquet.  The  grandeur  and 
magnificence  of  the  heavens, — ^the  terrible  ma- 
jesty of  the  tempestous  ocean — the  romantic  for- 
ests and  precipices,  and  mountains  that  lose  them- 
selves in  the  clouds — the  sweet  tranquillity  of  a 
summer  evening — the  rural  gaiety  of  vineyards, 
hop-grounds  and  corn-fields — the  cheerful  hum  of 
busy  cities — the  stillness  of  village  solitude — the 
magic  face  of  human  beauty,  the  tear  of  distressed 
fnnoeenoe — the  noble  struggle  of  worth  with  pov- 
erty— of  patriotism  with  usurpation — of  piety  with 
persecution — these  and  innumerable  images  like 
these — tetider,  touching,  dignified-^are  the  subjects 
for  which  they  fondly  hunt ;  the  themes  on  which 
they  daily  expatiate,  to  say  nothing  of  the  higher 
banqueting,  the  food  of  angels,  that  religion  sets  be 
fore  them.*' 

If,  then,  we  would  be  inspired  with  higher,  ho- 
lier, and  more  elevating  thoughts  than  are  wont  to 
visit  our  bosoms  amidst  our  intercourse  with  this 
selfish  and  cold-hearted  world— if  we  are  weighed 
tiown  and  oppressed  with  care,  if  we  would  silence 
remorseless  passions,  and  rebuke  all  low  and  sel- 
fish ambition — if  we  would  chasten  and  purify  our 
imaginations  and  refine  our  taste — if  we  would  have 
all  the  faeulties  of  our  minds  enlarged  and  expand- 
ed, and  the  afifections  of  the  heart  purified  from  all 
that  is  low  and  grovelling,  let  us 

"  Go  forth  ander  the  open  sky 
To  Nature's  teachings,  while  from  all  around, 
Earth  and  her  waters  and  the  depths  of  air, 
Comes  a  still  voice.'* 
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SOME  FACT  AND  SOME  FICTION. 

A  few  days  after  our  arrival  at  Tusculum,  Mr. 
Hume  joined  us  one  evening  and  said  he  had  been 
desired  by  Madam  Rozier  to  request  us  to  visit  her 
without  ceremony.  She  was  old  and  unfortunate, 
and  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English.  '  Who  is 
Madam  Rozier  V  '  Her  story  is  short.  Mr.  Pem- 
brook  told,  me  when  ho  was  at  Oxford,  Coant  Ro- 
zier and  his  youngest  son,  Felix,  staid  there  six 
months, — he  became  well  acquainted  with  both,  and 
was  much  pleased  with  them,  especially  the  sod  ; 
after  that  time  he  never  heard  of  Felix,  until  six 
years  ago  he  met  with  him  at  A ,  in  great  dis- 
tress— he  had  lost  his  only  son,  a  young  man,  who 
was  in  good  business — his  only  daughter  and  a  son- 
in-law  in  a  few  weeks  of  each  other,  by  a  malignant 
disease,  and  with  them  his  principal  snpport, — his 
constitution  was  broken  and  his  French  vivacity 
fled.  Mr.  Pembrook  brought  Madam  Rosier,  her 
husband,  and  a  little  grand  daughter,  three  months 
old,  with  him  to  Jamsica,  thinking  a  change  might 
prove  salutary  to  the  latter,  but  all  in  vain,  he  died 
in  six  weeks  after  reaching  the  Island.  As  Mr. 
Pembrook  mourned  by  the  dying  bed  of  his  early 
favorite,  he  promised  to  provide  for  his  widow  and 
grand-daughter — and  he  did  so.  He  gave  her  the 
white  house  among  those  orange  trees,  nearly  a 
mile  to  the  left  of  Tusculum,  some  of  the  adjacent 
grounds,  and  four  good  servants,  and  the  interest  of 
a  sum  he  had  in  Bank, — the  whole  to  her  grand- 
daughter after  her  death,  tinder  the  soperintendence 
of  a  guardian,  who  was  to  have  the  management, 
whether  she  married  or  not.  He  was  a  singular 
man,  and  appeared  to  like  to  make  money  for  the 
pleasure  of  giving  it  away.  It  was  understood  in 
Dublin,  that  Mr.  Pembrook  intended  leaving  his 
fortune  to  some  public  institotion.  He  kept  a  will 
many  years,  in  which  half  his  property  was  left  to 
the  Public,  and  the  other  at  the  disposal  of  his  wife. 
When  they  had  lived  together  fifty  years,  she  died 
very  suddenly.  At  first  he  was  almost  frantie; 
after  some  weeks  his  grief  subsided  into  a  deep 
melancholy ;— he  only  survived  her  two  years.  A 
few  days  after  her  death  he  tore  up  the  will.  He 
sometimes  talked  of  making  another  will,  but  be 
never  did.    The  fortune  is  where  he  wished  it.' 

*  Mr.  Pembrook  must  have  been  a  very  devoted 
husband.' 

'  I  never  knew  one  more  so.  His  wife  was  the 
Lady  Bountiful  of  the  sorroonding  country.  I  ex- 
pect Megilvery  and  his  wife  will  be  the  second 
edition  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pembrook.^ 

'  I  hope  so,  it  will  be  a  fortnnate  circometance 
for  all  those  near  them.  Mrs.  Pembrook  was  Miss 
Molly  Ashton.  I  hope  Mrs.  Megilvery  has  some 
such  good  old-fashioned  name,  as  Naney,  Lscy, 
Fanny,  or  Paity^not  Cordelia,  Florinda, — hea- 
vens !  what  wiH  the  world  eome  to  V 
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*Toa  most  excose  that,  she  is  a  Spaniard.' 

*  Worse  and  toorse — I  fear  she  is  a  Catholic' 

*  No,  she  belongrs  to  the  Church  of  England, 
and  so  do  L  But  do  yon  not  think  a  Catholic  can 
be  a  practical  Christian  V 

'  Tea ;  bat  then  they  have  been  such  bloody  per- 
seeotors.' 

*  My  good  friend,  it  would  have  been  well  for  the 
konor  and  happiness  of  the  Christian  world,  had 
the  spirit  of  persecution  an&  contention  been  con- 
fiaed  to  the  Catholic  Church.' 

*  Were  not  the  Catholics  the  inventors  of  the 
gon-powder  plotT 

*  Certainly,  and  I  am  far  from  justifying  or  palli- 
ating a  deed  so  atrocious;  but  it  would  be  well  to 
remember  they  had  been  cruelly  persecuted.' 

*  Yes,  but  they  set  the  example,'  said  Mr.  Hume. 
'  But  we  ought  to  make  the  precepts  of  the  Great 

Founder  of  our  holy  religion  the  rule  of  life — not 
plead  the  example  of  misguided  man ;  and,  besides, 
I  do  not  think  the  Catholics  did  first  set  the  exam- 
ple! of  torture  and  burning  for  heresy : — I  may  be 
mistaken,  but  if  1  remember  correctly,  Servetus  was 
burnt  at  Geneva  by  the  hands  of  Protestants  in  less 
than  30  years  after  the  Reformation,  and  was  among 
the  first  who  aaffered  in  this  manner.  And  in  many 
blackened  pages  of  history,  you  may  find  an  account 
of  similar  deeds  perpetrated  by  all  when  they  were 
dominant.' 

*  Why,  Mr.  Clermont,!  fear  you  are  a  Catholic' 

*  Indeed  I  am  not,  my  dear  friend :  but  I  am  in 
favor  of  every  man  having  his  due,  whether  he  be 
Christian,  Hindoo,  Turk,  Jew,  or  Gentile.' 

The  next  day  we  watred  ceremony,  and  visited 
Madam  Rozier.  She  appeared  to  be  about  fifty^-^ 
fine  looking  woman,  with  graceful  and  polished 
manners,  but  without  a  shade  of  French  gaiety. 
She  wore  black ;  her  countenance  had  a  deep  cast 
of  melancholy,  which  excited  our  sympathy — her 
very  smile  waa  sad.  Florence  Darbly,  the  little 
grand-daughter,  presented  quite  an  English  face^- 
flaxen  curls,  blue  eyes,  and  a  fair  complexion.  She 
moved  like  a  little  fairy,  tutored  by  the  graces. 

Madam  Rosier  seemed  pleased  with  our  imper- 
fect French,  and  with  our  repeated  visits,  which  she 
often  returned.  We  would  have  been  improved  by 
her  pore  pronunciation,  had  she  lived  longer,  but 
she  died  ten  months  after  we  reached  Jamaica,  and 
the  beautiful  liule  Florence  was  taken  back  to 
England.  More  than  two  years  elapsed  before 
Megilvery  reached  Jamaica.  The  arrival  of  him- 
srif  and  family  made  little  change  in  our  situation, 
except  a  considerable  improvement  in  our  society. 
We  occupied  the  same  honse,  and  we  lived  as  one 
family  for  three  years.  At  the  expiration  of  this 
term  I  made  a  comfortable  establishment  a  mile 
from  Tusculom,  and  engaged  with  Megilvery  in 
mercantile  business,  with  a  capital  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand pounds.  I  was  so  fortunate  that  I  soon  was 
able  to  discharge  my  pecuniary  obligationato  Meg- 


ilvery. But  the  prompt  assistance  afforded  me 
when  I  stood  so  much  in  need,  was  an  evidence  ol 
friendsfaip,  for  which  I  could  make  no  adequate  re- 
turn. I  called  my  place  Amo,  in  commeai0fatiim 
of  a  trifling  incident.  When  Megilvery  and  mj^ 
self  studied  Italian,  we  were  so  mneh  pleased  with 
the  passage  in  Dante,  beginning, 

*  Sweet  is  the  dialect  of  Amo's  vale : 
Though  half  roasomed  I  gladly  tamed  to  hear,' 

we  promised  each  other,  that  if  we  were  ever  80 
fortunate  as  to  possess  a  country-house,  it  should 
be  called  '  Amo.'  And  at  Amo  I  should  have 
ended  my  days,  had  not  the  declining  state  of 
Emily*8  health  induced  me  to  try  a  colder  dimate. 
I  believe  it  prolonged  her  life  several  years.  After 
her  death  I  was  disposed  to  return;  but  after  reflec- 
tion I  relinquished  the  project,  though  with  reluc- 
tance. I  feared  to  take  Beninah  there.  I  had  met 
here  many  kind  friends,  but  Jamaica  was  the  land 
of  my  adoption, — there  I  have  passed  many  happy 
years,  nndimmed  by  cloudsi  except  the  loss  of  my 
children — ^there  too  dwells  Megilvery.  It  may 
appear  singular  that  I  have  dwelt  so  long  on  these 
subjects,  but  the  employment  of  writing  has  inter- 
ested me  more  than  any  in  which  I  have  engaged 
for  a  long  time,  and  I  am  almost  sorry  to  close  my 
narrative.'" 

Mr.  Clermont  listened  with  as  much  attention  a» 
if  Beninah  had  read  what  was  new  to  him,  and 
when  she  had  finished,  said,  with  a  more  cheerful 
voice,  "  Well,  my  daughter,  do  I  stand  acquitted  for 
not  going  to  New- York  t" 

'*  Certainly,  I  think  it  a  sacred  duty  to  pay  to  Mr. 
Megilvery  every  attention.  I  will  read  to  him^ 
play  and  sing  for  him  if  he  loyes  music." 

*Mf  he  does  not,  he  is  not  his  father *s  son." 

'*  Do  you  think,  father,  he  remembers  the  race 
with  the  hurricane  1" 

*'  No  doubt  he  does,  he  was  thirteen  years  old ; 
but  yon  must  make  no  allusion  to  Jamaica,  for  I 
observed  a  shade  steal  over  his  countenance  whea- 
ever  it  was  mentioned— there  is  no  accounting  for 
the  fancies  of  invalids,— we  most  be  intellectual 
chameleons  and  take  his  hue ; — it  will  often  be  a 
dark  one  I  fear.  He  said  to  me,  *  to  die  and  leave 
our  friends,  or  our  friends  to  die  and  leave  as,  is 
so  melancholy  a  thought,  I  wonder  we  ever  should 
be  cheerful.'  Nature,  I  remarked,  has  implanted 
something  in  the  human  breast  that  forbids  the 
prevalence  of  this  feeling ;  it  is  not  always  in  action, 
nor  is  it  desirable  that  it  should  be,  for  to  prepare 
for  death  is  one  of  the  great  duties  of  life ;  but  yon 
know  the  wise  man  truly  says,  *  There  is  a  time  for 
all  things.' " 

^  VVas  he  a  melancholy  boy  1'* 

'*  No,  he  was  grave  and  studious,  and  uniformly 
cheerful  and  very  handsome.  As  Scott  saya  of 
Bonaparte,  '  he  had  the  aweeieat  smile  that  «f]ec 
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adorned  a  human  face.*    There  is  no  vestige  of  it 
left,  except  his  motber^s  beautiful  brow.** 

**  Oh !  father,  yoa  do  not  tell  me  that  Booaparte 
ever  smiled  ? — a  monster,  who  murdered  in  private 
and  slaughtered  in  public/' 

**"  Sofily,  softly,  my  dear ;  Bonaparte  had  a  wide 
field  for  devastation,  yet  I  am  not  certain  he  was 
worse  than  many  other  military  heroes.  Beninah, 
you  read  Scott's  Napoleon  to  me,  do  you  not  re- 
member the  description  of  his  person  V* 

"  No;  I  suppose  I  overlooked  it  in  my  sympathy 
for  the  poor  young  Duke.*' 

The  next  day  the  weather  was  delightful  for  the 
season,  the  snow  cleared  offand  the  pavements  were 
quite  dry.  Mr.  Clermont  being  in  his  usual  health, 
went  to  enquire  after  Megilvery.  As  soon  as  the 
common  salutations  were  over,  Mr.  Clermont  asked 
him  what  late  publication  that  was  ? 

"  The  Sorgeon^s  Daughter,  by  Scott ;  but  the  print 
is  so  indistinct,  that  1  cannot  read  more  than  half 
a  page  at  a  time." 

*'  It  appears  to  me,**  said  Mr.  Clermont,  **  that 
authors,  editors,  and  printers,  are  all  in  conspiracy 
against  the  eyesight  of  the  present  generation.  If 
I  were  supreme  luler,  there  should  be  no  small 
printing,  except  books  of  reference." 

'*  I  would  willingly  nubscribe  to  your  despotism, 
Mr.  Clermont.** 

**  I  oflen  tell  my  young  friends,  when  I  see 
them  devouring,  by  day-light,  twilight,  moon- 
light, and  eandle-light,  those  ill-printed  periodicals 
with  which  every  press  teems,  that  ther  are  lay- 
ing the  foundation  of  premature  loss  of  sight.** 

**  I  do  not  in  the  least  doubt  the  correctness  of  your 
opinions.  On  the  mantlepiece  there  is  a  copy  of 
the  first  edition  of  Gibbon's  Rome,  printed  in  1783 — 
the  print  is  large,  and  the  ink  so  black  1  can  read 
it  with  ease.** 

"  Why  do  yoa  not  amuse  yourself  with  it?  Mr. 
Gibbon  is  as  flowery  and  fanciful  as  any  novelist 
need  be.'* 

'  ^  Mr.  Guy  did  send  it  first  to  me,  but  it  is  such 
a  melancholy  picture  of  the  crimes  and  miseries  of 
man,  both  savage  and  civilized,  that  after  reading 
four  chapters,  I  laid  it  down — it  did  not  suit  my 
present  frame  of  mind.** 

**  But  I  presume  it  is  not  more  objectionable  on 
that  score  than  other  historical  works.  I  think  it 
is  not  owing  to  any  defect  in  the  author,  but  to 
the  period  selected.  A  mighty  empire  could  not 
perish  without  crushing  countless  millions  in  its 
downfall.  The  Surgeon's  Daughter  is,  f  suppose, 
a  recent  publication  ?*' 

'*  Not  very,  i  read  it  last  summer,  on  board  the 
ship,  CD  my  return  from  Greece.  It  is  not  equal 
to  his  early  productions,  especially  those  which  are 
historical :  with  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  I  was  per- 
fectly delighted ;  in  Woodstock,  the  picture  of 
Charles  II.  is  so  exactly  what  I  should  imagine 
faim  to  be.    Waverly  I  do  not  like  as  much ;  but 


the  trial  of  Forgus  is  well  condncted,  and  equal  to 
any  thing  Scott  ever  wrote.  I  do  not  know  what 
became  of  the  rest  of  those  nnfortonate  men. 
When  I  was  in  Richmond  not  long  ago,  I  saw  a 
Doctor  in  the  street,  who  was  pointed  ont  to  me 
as  the  grand -son  of  one  of  the  Scotch  Rebels  of 
1715.  And  I  also  met  in  Washington  a  delegate 
from  one  of  the  States,  who  was  great-grand-son 
to  another;  but  I  do  not  recollect  their  names, and 
if  I  did,  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  mention  them. 
Although,  for  my  own  part,  I  always  considered 
these  rebels  high-minded  and  honorable  men." 

Mr.  Clermont  conversed  on  various  subjects, 
with  the  hope  of  amusing  Megilvery ;  but  with  bad 
success.  His  remarks  were  made  with  the  same 
melancholy  expression  of  countenance.  Mr.  Cler- 
mont proposed  taking  him  home  to  dine  with  him. 
He  said  he  was  afraid  he  would  alarm  the  ladies. 

"  There  is  not  the  least  danger,"  said  his  kind 
old  friend ;  "  by-the-by,  why  do  yon  not  wear  a 
wig,  instead  of  that  velvet  cap  V* 

"  There  would  be  too  great  a  contrast  between 
the  wig  and  my  poverty  of  face :  1  should  remind 
you  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  Death's  Head,  in  a  wreath 
of  roses." 

*'  Well,  well,  as  you  please ;  if  yoa  will  only 
come  with  me  it  will  add  much  to  our  happiness." 

This  request  was  made  with  so  much  earnestness 
that  he  no  longer  hesitated.  As  they  ascended  the 
steps  they  heard  Beninah  singing — **She  is  far 
from  the  Land  where  her  Young  Hero  Sleeps." 
Megilverjr  stopped. 

*'  Are  you  fond  of  masic  ?"  asked  Mr.  Clermont. 

"Such  as  that ;  I  prefer  simple  songs,  song  by  a 
sweet  voice,  to  any  German,  French,  or  Italian 
operas." 

*•*  What  a  terrible  heretic  you  are ;  and  /  am  just 
such  another.  Those  elaborate  aflfairs  are,  to  mr 
ears,  the  pedantry  of  music ;  but  we  must  .keep  this 
a  profound  secret,  or  we  shall  be  drummed  out  of 
the  city  as  Goths." 

Beninah  did  not  receive  Megilvery  with  her 
usual  gracefulness. .  The  remembrance  of  her  first 
appearance  and  reoeptioo  embarrassed  her;  and 
her  father  increased  her  confusion  by  asking  him 
if  he  had  any  recollection  of  his  former  playmate? 

*'  Very  little ;  the  flaxen  curls  have  become  brown 
and  the  round  face  ovsl." 

He  made  this  remark  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
adverts  to  something  painful.  Beninah,  though 
chilled  by  his  manner,  said,  with  a  faint  smile,  **  It 
was  common  for  light  hair  to  grow  darker  as  we 
advance  in  years.'* 

**  Very  true,**  said  Megilvery,  appearing  to  ad- 
mit he  had  not  been  very  gallant. 

The  silence  which  followed  was  broken  by  Mr. 
Clermont  saying  to  Beninah,  "  well,  my  daughter. 
I  have  ascertained  that  Mr.  Megilvery  likes  old 
songs  as  much  as  we  do,  so  you  must  give  us  some 
of  your  most  antiquated.*' 
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**  Perhaps  Mr.  Mepilvery  woold  prefer  some  of 
Moore *8,  Scott^s,  or  Campbell's." 

"  They  do  not  come  exactly  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  old  songs ;  but  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  any 
of  them." 

Beninah  resumed  her  seat  at  the  piano  and 
sang  the  '*  Mariners  of  England^"  ^  The  Soldier's 
Dream/'  and  ''The  Exile  of  Erin,"  and  some 
of  8coir8  ;  but  we  mast  do  her  the  jastice  to  say, 
she  would  not  have  been  thus  interminable,  had 
she  not  read  in  her  father's  face  a  wish  for  her  to 
proceed,  regardless  of  modes  and  forma.  Beninah 
passed  after  she  had  finished, ''  Oh !  Lady,  Twine 
DO  Wreath  for  Me." 

••  Now,  my  daughter,"  said  her  father,  "do,  for 
my  especial  benefit,  sing  *  Roslin  Castle,'  and 
*  Etrick's  Banks.'  The  last  song  Dr.  Currie  in- 
forms us  is  more  than  a  hundred  years  old ;  I  can- 
not say  mach  for  the  poetry,  but  the  air  is  one  of 
the  sweetest  I  ever  heard.  Its  being  remembered 
so  long  is  an  evidence  of  it." 

"  I  was  told,  in  Germany,  said  Megilvery,  **  that 
the  '  Old  Hondred'  was  composed  by  the  great  re- 
former Lather.     That  is  rather  older." 

''  Did  you  ever  hear  '  Etrick's  Banks  V  " 

*'  Yes,  it  ia  one  of  my  sister's  songs,  and  my 
father's  favorite." 

''  Your  father  and  myself  heard  it  many  years 
ago,  sung  at  Dunbar,  by  a  Scotch  lady.  Is  your 
sister  a  good  performer?" 

"  Her  style  is  very  mach  like  Miss  Clermont's. 
She  neither  screams  nor  thunders  at  the  piano." 

Mr.  Clermont  would  have  been  pleased  with  this 
cut  of  Megil  very 's,  had  the  manner  been  dififerent; 
but  he  looked  as  solemn  as  Judge  Buller  deliver- 
ing a  sentence  from  the  bench.  Neither  his  own 
fancies  nor  those  of  others  seemed  to  move  him. 
After  dinner,  Mr.  Clermont  asked  Megilvery  if  he 
played  chess  1  He  said  it  used  to  be  a  favorite 
game  with  him,  but  since  his  head  had  been  so  weak, 
he  had  been  afraid  to  try  it. 

**  Beninah  reads  fur  me  every  evening,  and  she 
will  be  glad  to  have  you  for  one  of  her  listeners." 

'^  1  soppose  you  have  seen  Walsh's  work  on  the 
United  States  and  England  1  There  appeared  some 
animadversions  on  the  United  States  in  the  London 
Qaarterly  Review,  and  that  is  in  answer  to  them." 

"  I  have  gone  half  through  it,"  said  Beninah;  "but 
as  it  is  a  maxim  'with  me,  that  a  book  worth  read- 
ing once  may  be  read  oftener,  1  will  commence  it 
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again 

Beninah  from  her  earliest  years  had  been  so 
mnch  accustomed  to  read  aloud  to  her  father,  that 
alie  did  so  with  perfect  ease  and  without  the  least 
i  neon venience.  She  read  until  the  lea  was  brought. 
Soon  after,  Megilvery  rose  to  take  leave.  Mr. 
Clermont  made  many  objections  to  hia  being  ex- 
posed to  the  night  air.  Jasper  came  in  and  report- 
ed it  to  be  snowing  very  fast,  which  settled  the 
qneation. 


"  So,  good  Jasper,"  said  Mr.  Clermont,  "  go  to 
Guy^s  and  ask  Mr.  Megilvery's  servant  for  what- 
ever his  master  may  want  for  the  night." 

**  Had  I  not  better  bring  Mr.  Philip  home  with 
me  1  I  cfan  make  him  very  comfortable." 

"  Yes,  yes,  Jasper ;  you  always  think  of  what  is 
kindest  and  best." 

"  Let  a  trae-born,  troe-hearted  Irishman  alone 
for  that." 

"  1  am  Irish,"  said  his  master,  "  why  was  I  not 
as  considerate  1" 

"  Why,  sir,  you  do  so  many  good  and  great 
things,  you  cannot  think  of  trifles." 

"Ah,  that  is  an  excellent  come  off;  I  may,  in 
turn,  say,  let  Paddy  alone  for  that." 

When  Jasper  left  the  room  on  his  friendly  mis- 
sion, Megilvery  said,  "  I  believe  that  is  the  good- 
natured  man  who  helped  me  down  your  long  flight 
of  steps  1" 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Clermont,  "  and  I  should  never 
have  found  you  out  except  for  him." 

"  Did  I  not  leave  my  address  1" 

"  No,  you  forgot  it,  I  suppose." 

"  Is  it  possible  I  was  so  absent  ?  Was  there  ever 
a  man  so  changed," — and  poor  Megilvery  sighed. 

"  You  take  this  matter  too  much  to  heart ;  it  is 
the  natural  consequence  of  fever  and  will  wear  off 
as  you  gain  your  strength.  On  his  first  landing 
Jasper  had  one  of  those  fevers,  and  when  I  first  saw 
him,  he  was  roaming  the  street  without  a  home,  and 
scarcely  knew  his  own  name.  I  took  him  home  with 
me  and  a  medical  man  told  me  all  he  wanted  was 
nourishing  food  and  kind  treatment.  He  soon  re- 
covered, and  I  have  always  considered  the  meeting 
a  fortunate  one  for  us  both.  I  have  found  him  an 
excellent  domestic." 

Jasper  soon  returned  with  Philip,  and  before 
eleven  all  was  qniet  at  Clermont's  house.  Next 
morning  it  was  intensely  cold,  the  snow  very  deep, 
and  the  wind  howling  furiously.  Mr.  Clermont 
was  pleased  that  Megilvery  would  be  obliged  to 
remain  with  him  till  it  was  milder.  He  hoped 
a  few  days  residence  in  his  own  house  would 
reconcile  him  to  entire  domestibation  in  it.  As 
they  were  seated  around  the  blazing  parlor  fire, 
they  seemed  to  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  what  Mr. 
Ogilvy  had  termed,  a  few  evenings  before,  the  gen- 
uine opulence  of  civilized  man — Leisure. 

"  How  shall  we  employ  it  ?  in  reading,  music  or 
conversation  1" 

"  As  Miss  Clermont,"  said  Megilvery,  "  is  sole 
performer  in  the  two  first  cases  I  think  she  should 
decide." 

"  T  am  for  the  three  in  rotation." 

"  Beninah,  you  read  to  me  a  few  evenings  since 
a  passage  in  Byron,  with  which  I  have  been  puz- 
zling my  brain  ever  since — *  Ye  stars !  which  are 
the  poetry  of  heaven  I'  " 

"  To  me,"  said  Megilvery,  "  the  meaning  is  ob- 
vious ;  we  call  the  firmament  heaven ;  at  least  we 
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say  the  canopy  of  heaTon ;  the  stars  are  certainly 
the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  firmament.*' 

*Ms  this  your  explanation,  too,  my  daughter  V 

"Yes,  I  think  so.'' 

"  Well,  I  am  glad  you  are  agreed,  for  really  I 
thought  it  a  random  shot  of  his  lordship,  and  that 
he  did  not  know  well  himself  his  meaning.  I  sup> 
pose  whilst  you  were  on  the  Mediterranean  you 
had  an  opportunity  of  viewing  the  scene  of  the 
Corsair's  exploits  V 

"Yes,  and  by  a  singular  coincidence,  whilst 
there,  I  received  a  review  in  which  it  is  remarked, 
Lord  Byron  has  contrived  to  give  a  pirate,  on  a 
rock  in  the  Mediterranean,  every  virtue  under 
heaven  save  common  honesty." 

"  Megilvery,  you  must  beware  how  you  touch  his 
lordship,  for  he  is  a  great  favorite  with  Beninah." 

"  He  is  with  me  too,"  said  Megilvery,  "  and  I 
never  have  met  with  any  author  who  surpasses 
him  in  beauty,  passion,  or  pathos ;  but  I  think  his 
poetry  acts  too  violently  on  the  feelings,  and  he  is 
sometimes  rather  careless." 

"  If  you  like  tranquillizing  books,  I  expect  *  Zim- 
merman on  Solitude,' wuuld  please  you." 

"  I  remember  being  much  delighted  with  it  at 
college,  but  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it  since. 
Beninah,  will  you  bring  it  from  the  library  1" 

"  Yes,  father,  as  soon  as  I  have  finished  working 
this  little  flower." 

"  Suppose  you  let  me  go  for  it.  Miss  Clermont  ?" 
said  Megilvery. 

"  Oh !  no,  you  would  have  to  look  perhaps  on 
every  shelf,  and  I  can  put  my  hand  on  it  in  a  mo- 
ment." 

"  What  flower  is  that  you  are  so  busy  with  Be- 
ninah ?"  said  her  father. 

"An  Italian  violet." 

"  Ah !  that  is  the  flower  Leigh  Hunt  calls  '  Jump 
up  and  Kiss  Me  ;'  he  put  it  in  Tom  Moore's  wreath 
when  he  was  crowned  at  the  feast  of  the  poets." 

When  she  had  finished  the  flower,  Beninah  went 
for  the  book  and  returned  in  a  few  moments. 

"  You  must  be  a  very  methodical  librarian,  Miss 
Clermont,"  said  Megilvery. 

"  Method  is  one  of  the  first  lessons  my  father 
taught  me." 

"  Yes,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Clermont,  "  and  one 
of  the  best  ever  taught  any  one." 

The  clear,  soft  voice  of  Beninah  fell  in  such 
sweet  accents  on  the  ear  of  Megilvery,  he  almost 
fancied  they  were  sounds  from  another  and  a  better 
world.  At  twelve  she  put  the  book  in  her  father's 
hands,  and  told  him  the  print  was  so  large  and  his 
new  specks  such  powerful  magnifiers,  that  he  must 
read  till  she  came  back,  as  it  was  time  for  her  little 
scholars  to  make  their  appearance. 

At  the  expiration  of  an  hour  or  two  Beninah  re- 
turned to  the  parlor,  she  found  her  father  dozing  in 
his  arm  chair,  and  Megilvery  cootemplating  an 


original  painting  by  Weat^^the  death  of  Creaeral 
Wolfe  on  the  plains  of  Abraham. 

"  I  believe,  Mr.  Megilvery,  that  was  considered 
a  daring  adventure  of  the  British  army." 

"  Yes,  I  have  thought  so  ever  since  I  visited  the 
scene  of  action.  I  climbed  this  staep  rock  by  day- 
light and  unincumbered,  and  before  reaching  the 
top  I  was  nearly  exhausted.  The  British  soldiers 
performed  this  same  task  in  the  darkness,  and  load- 
ed with  their  arms." 

Mr.  Clermont  was  pleased  to  hear  Megilvery's 
voice  rather  more  animated  than  asual  and  said,  "  it 
shows  what  men  can  do,  dare  do,  and  will  do,  when 
stimulated  by  a  love  of  glory.  The  composed  and 
unmoved  appearance  of  these  warrior  chiefs,  as 
they  gaze  so  steadfastly  on  the  group  before  them, 
contrasts  finely  with  the  sad  pitying  looks  of  the 
officers  and  others  who  attend  the  dying  hero.  I 
believe  his  history  says  when  he  was  raised  up  and 
saw  the  flying  enemy,  he  exclaimed,  *•  I  die  eoo- 
tent.'  You  know,  Megilvery,  Tom  Paine,  in  his 
Elegy  on  Wolfe,  mentioned  this  circumstance.  I 
believe  it  is  the  only  specimen  of  his  poetry  I  ever 
saw,  and  does  not  evince  much  poetic  talent.  I 
cannot  like  the  introduction  of  heathen  mythology 
in  celebrating  the  death  of  a  christian  soldier,  al- 
though I  believe  it  was  the  fashion  of  the  times. 
I  remember  when  *  Wolfe's  Elegy'  was  a  favorite 
song.     Beninah,  have  I  not  heard  you  sing  it  1" 

"  Yes,  I  learned  it  when  I  was  a  little  girl  from 
an  old  woman  who  used  to  make  my  dresses.  I 
think  the  measure  is  the  same  of  another  beathea 
aflfair,  called  '  Liberty  Tree.'  " 

Beninah  song  both  songs  to  the  great  delight  of 
her  father.  After  she  had  finished,  he  said, "  do,  my 
dear,  give  as  the  *  Lass  of  Richmond  Hill.'  The 
words  were  composed  by  George  III.  oik  a  sister 
of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  ;  it  is  the  only  instance 
I  ever  heard  of  his  majesty  being  guilty  of  writing 
poetry."    Megilvery  said  the  tone  was  pretty. 

"  My  loyalty  does  not,"  said  Mr.  Clermont,  "  ex- 
tend to  an  admiration  of  the  words.  The  vast 
number  of  your  songs,  by  a  singular  association  of 
ideas,  reminds  me  of  an  anecdote  Mrs.  Montgom- 
ery told  me  the  other  day  of  Dr.  Franklin.  When 
he  lived  at  P ,  near  Paris,  a  party  of  Ameri- 
cans dined  at  his  house  on  a  fourth  of  July.  Mr. 
Jay  being  much  pleased  with  the  Doctor's  wine 
enquired  of  whom  he  bought  it. 

*  Of  a  Mr.  Boozy,'  said  the  Doctor. 

Mr.  Jefferson  remarked  '  it  was  an  appro- 
priate name  for  a  wine  merchant,  as  Boozy,  in  the 
English  language  was  one  of  the  many  terms  used 
to  denote  intoxication.'  He  then  asked  the  Doctor 
if  he  had  ever  observed  how  copious  the  English 
language  was  in  terms  to  express  this  particular 
vice  1  The  Doctor  then  enumerated  seventy-three 
expressions  signifying  different  degrees  of  intoxi- 
cation. 

"  I  do  not  think,"  said  Mr.  Clermont,  "  I  could 
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remember  half  a  dozen,  bat  aa  Dr.  Franklin  ooald 
ha^e  distanced  me  in  most  things,  why  not  in  this  ? 
Mrs.  Montgomery  says  his  grand-son,  Temple 
Franklin,  had  a  seat  near  ber  at  dinner,  and  he  re- 
marked, I  wonder  in  what  comer  of  his  brain  my 
grand-father  keeps  all  his  lumber :  she  said  such 
things  she  thong ht  both  curious  and  amusing." 

"  Have  many  of  West^s  pictures  found  their  way 
to  bis  native  land  V^  enquired  Megilvery. 

**  I  know  of  none  except  the  healing  of  the  sick, 
presented  to  the  Pennsylvania  hospital,  and  this, 
which  is  also  a  present  to  it.  Its  history  is  rather 
singular. 

''  I  will  tell  yon,"  added  Mr.  Clermont, "  thestory, 
but  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  it.  When 
West  was  a  lad,  he  lived  not  far  from  a  merchant 
mill,  on  the  Delaware,  opposite  Trenton.  The  mill 
belonged  to  a  Mr.  Hoops,  a  countryman  of  mine. 
West  was  often  there  and  discovered  his  fondness 
for  painting  by  drawing  pictures  with  pokeberries, 

00  the  heads  of  flower-barrels  in  the  mill-yard. 
Though  the  materials  were  so  rude,  these  pictures 
were  so  strikingly  executed  as  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  Mr.  Hoops  and  of  some  of  his  friends,  who 
aided  West  in  going  to  London  for  the  purpose  of 
improvement.  After  a  residence  of  some  years  in 
England,  he  wished  to  return  to  marry  a  Quaker 
lady,  to  whom  he  was  engaged  when  he  left  home. 
His  London  patrons  thinking  such  an  absence  would 
interfere  with  his  success  as  an  artist,  persuaded 
him  to  try  and  prevail  on  the  lady  to  come  to  Lon- 
don to  be  married ;  he  did  so  and  succeeded.  His 
old  friend,  Mr.  Hoops,  was  going  to  Ireland,  and 
took  charge  of  the  betrothed  lady,  whom  he  escorted 
to  London.  Some  years  after,  West  sent  him  this 
picture.  Mr.  Hoops  died  and  left  it  to  his  oldest 
eon,  who  afterwards  moved  to  Geneva  and  gave  it 
to  an  old  Irish  friend  of  bis  father's,  who  died  poor, 
and  the  picture  was  sold  for  the  benefit  of  bis  chil- 
dren.   From  him  I  derived  my  information.    When 

1  was  in  Dublin,  I  remember  I  was  much  amused 
with  a  poem,  in  which  Dr.  Wallcotte,  alias  Peter 
Pindar,  advised  Sir  Benjamin  to  paint  by  the  acre ; 
bat  although  the  Doctor^s  wit  was  great,  1  believe 
it  was  hardly  equal  to  his  malice.  I  have  little 
knowledge  of  painting  as  a  science,  but  I  remem- 
ber when  1  first  saw  this,"  said  Mr.  Clermont,  "  it 
had  a  powerful  eflTect  on  my  feelings.  The  looks  of 
those  Indian  chiefs  are  characteristic,  and  remind 
me  of  Campbeirs  old  Indian  : 

'As  monumental  bronze  unchanged  his  look, 
A  soul  that  pity  touched,  but  never  shook.* 

'*  Too  met  with  Indians  in  Canada,  I  suppose, 
llegilverf  V  said  Mr.  Clermont. 

**  Only  a  few  and  they  retained  little  of  their 
primitive  manners  or  characteristics.*' 

"  I  have  heard,"  said  Mr.  Clermont,  '*  some  of 
the  tribes  on  the  northern  frontiers  are  still  fero 
eione  and  cruel." 


"  I  do  not  think***  said  Megilvery,  *'  they  are 
more  cruel  than  some  European  nations  were  in 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries ;  and  long 
since  that  period,  in  an  age  of  comparative  refine- 
ment, cruelties  have  been  perpetrated  which  have 
no  parallel  in  Indian  story ;  for  instance  the  massa- 
cre of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  *Aoto  da  fe'  of  Spain, 
or  the  horrible  tragedies  of  Smithfield,  in  England, 
where  men  sat  in  oooneil  and  condemned  to  the 
flames,  the  rack  and  the  halter  their  fellow  mortals. 
The  savage  Indian  is  only  crnel  to  his  foe ;  how 
difierent  man  who  claims  to  be  civilized.*' 

The  voice  of  Megilvery  faltered  as  he  spoke,  a 
deeper  gloom  overspread  his  pale  face,  and  his 
large  black  eyes  were  fearfully  wild. 

"  My  dear  Megilvery,*'  said  Mr.  Clermont,  **  I 
beg  of  you  not  to  let  your  mind  dwell  on  these 
painful  subjects,  we  cannot  conjecture,  much  less 
can  we  know,  why  such  enormities  have  been  per- 
mitted; fortunately  the  present  are  better  times, 
and  we  ought  to  congratulate  ourselves  that  thej 
are  so  and  be  thankful ;  nothing  cures  a  man  as 
quickly  of  fantastic  sorrow  as  real  calamity.  Do 
not  let  us  indulge  the  one  lest  we  be  chastised  by 
the  other.** 

"  You  are  right,  Mr.  Clermont,*'  said  Megilvery, 
in  a  subdued  voice,  **  and  1  will  make  a  strong  effort 
to  follow  your  advice.*' 

He  walked  with  a  firmer  step  than  usual  to  the 
fire  and  seated  himself  by  Beninah,  who  was  quietly 
at  work.  After  a  short  silence,  Mr.  Clermont  said, 
"  My  daughter,  are  you  not  weary  besprigging  and 
befiowering  that  bit  of  canvass  V* 

"  I  understand  you,  father,*'  she  said,  putting  up 
her  work,  "  what  shall  I  read  for  ycu  V 

**  Which  shall  it  be,  Megilvery,  music  or  books  1" 

"  Whether  she  reads  or  sings,"  said  Megilvery, 
"  Miss  Clermont's  voice  is  music  to  me." 

•'  Well,  if  he  will  not  decide  we  will  have  a  little 
more  of  that  tranquillizing  German  book.  After 
dinner  we  will  have  *  Tibby  Fowler  o'er  the  Lea,' 
*  Black  Eyed  Susan,'  *  Roy's  Wife,'  •  Paddy  Bules 
Expedition,'  and  as  many  other  old  songs  as  yoa 
can  think  of." 

Beninah  soon  got  throngh  with  Zimmerman, 
and  then  Mr.  Clermont  asked  Megilvery  if  he 
would  like  a  little  forensic  eloquence. 

'*  I  read  several  years  ago  some  remarks  of  Mr. 
Wirt  on  Curran's  speeches,  in  which  he  says  of 
one  of  them,  (I  think  his  defence  of  Rowan,)  that 
the  argument  is  the  club  of  Hercules  wreathed 
with  flowers.  It  made  me  enrious  to  see  it  again 
that  I  may  take  a  view  of  the  club  through  the 
flowers.  Beninah,  if  we  have  the  book  I  should 
like  to  hear  that  speech  again." 

"  The  book  yon  had  belonged  to  Mr.  Murphy, 
and  he  has  taken  it  home  wlih  him,  but  perhaps  we 
could  borrow  it  again." 

^*  Do  tiot,"  said  Megilvery  "  pot  yourself  to  that 
trouble,  I  will  send  Philip  to  Guy's  for  a  copy  which 
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I  have  there.  Jasper,  tell  him  I  want  him  to  go  to 
Gay's  if  he  can  make  his  way  through  the  dri/L" 

**  If  he  cannot  I  will,"  said  Jasper. 

**  1  am  much  obliged  to  you,  my  good  friend,  but 
you  cannot  execute  my  commission." 

Philip  was  soon  brought  in ;  he  said  the  snow 
was  no  obstacle ;  **  shall  I  bring  any  other  books, 
sirV 

'*  Oh,  yes !"  said  Mr.  Clermont,  *'  I  should  like 
to  see  his  taste  in  books." 

When  Philip  left  the  room  Mr.  Clermont  said. 
*'  I  suppose  by  his  style  of  conversation  he  has  been 
taught  to  read?" 

**  Yes,"  said  Megilvery,  "  but  I  did  not  teach 
him ;  I  question  the  humanity  of  giving  slaves  a 
taste  for  books,  unless  we  could  change  their  con- 
dition. When  I  went  to  college  1  took  him  with 
me,  he  was  quite  a  boy,  his  musical  talents  made  him 
a  favorite  with  the  young  men  ;  he  played  well  on 
the  flute  and  sung  many  old  songs  which  he  learned 
in  Jamaica,  and  they  taught  him  to  read  and  write. 
As  I  could  not  foresee  his  future  destiny  I  did  not 
object.  He  is  nearly  a  white  man  in  appearance, 
and  so  much  of  a  gentleman  in  manners,  that  I  dare 
say,  in  some  places,  he  would  be  received  in  good 
society. 

"  When  1  was  in  Quebec  my  lodgings  were  near 
a  French  grocer,  who  had  married  an  Indian  wo- 
man :  Philip  was  much  pleased  with  his  only  daugh- 
ter. I  persuaded  him  to  defer  entering  into  any 
engagements  until  I  should  return  to  Canada,  which 
would  be  in  about  four  years,  and  then  he  should 
have  my  consent  and  aid.  He  appeared  to  look 
forward  to  my  return  wiih  great  pleasure.'* 

*•  When  you  were  so  lonely  at  Guy's,  why  did 
you  not  make  him  read  to  you  ?" 

'*  Why,  you  may  have  observed  he  has  a  slight 
impediment  in  his  speech,  so  that  he  does  not  read 
pleasantly.  A  few  davs  after  we  landed,  he  found 
an  old  newspaper,  edited  by  Peter  Porcupine ;  he 
brought  it  up  stairs  and  read,  as  well  as  he  could,  a 
very  laughable  article  in  it.  But  here  he  comes 
loaded  w^ith  books." 

**  Why,  Philip,"  said  Mr.  Clermont,  "  did  your 
master  think  we  had  no  books  in  this  part  of  the 
world  1" 

**  It  was  one  of  his  notions,  sir,  and  we  all  do 
what  he  directs,  and  now  you  see  they  are  in  de- 
mand. This  is  Curran, — and  here  is  Paul  and 
Virginia,  one  of  Miss  Geraldine's  favorites,  and 
here  is  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  one  of  mine." 

**  Well,  Philip,  I  admire  your  taste.  Here  is 
the  Loves  of  the  Triangles, — I  never  saw  it  be- 
fore." 

"  I  brought  it  because  I  remember  old  master 
sent  me  to  Kensington  for  it,  and  he  laughed  over 
it  till  he  cried." 

"  And  I  suppose  you  wished  to  see  if  it  would 
have  the  same  effect  on  your  young  master  1" 


*"  He  is  not  much  addicted  to  laughing,  and  a 
smile  from  him  would  content  me." 

"  To  be  sure,  Mr.  Philip,"  said  Jasper,  who  had 
just  finished  making  the  fire,  you  would  not  have 
any  gentleman  laugh,  or  smile  either,  'till  he  is 
ready  ?" 

Mr.  Clermont  thought  he  detected  something  like 
a  smile  on  the  sad  countenance  of  Megilvery,  and 
hailed  it  as  a  happy  omen,  although  it  belonged 
rather  to  the  Cassius  order.  *The  Loves  of  the 
Triangles'  was  written  to  ridicule  Dr.  Darwin's 
Loves  of  the  Plants ; — by-ihe-way,  Megilvery,  how 
do  you  like  Darwin  t" 

**  His  numbers  are  smooth  and  his  verse  musi- 
cal, but  I  do  not  think  the  subjects  well  chosen  for 
poetry,  they  require  so  many  abstruse  notes.  How 
unlike  the  descriptions  of  Scott ; — he  always  makes 
me  wish  for  the  power  of  the  pencil.  Sometimes 
a  line  or  two  will  afford  a  subject  for  a  painting — 
for  instance. 


Or, 


'  The  iDODnrch  o*er  the  siren  huoKi 
And  heat  the  measure  as  she  sung  ',* 


*  Minstrels  at  the  Royal  order, 

Rung  out  Blue  bonnets  o*er  the  border.* 


"There  used  to  be  at  Tusculum  many  amusing 
prints  taken  from  Don  Quixote  and  other  amusing 
works." 

"  I  suppose  these  were  the  pictures,  Mr.  Megil- 
very, with  which  you  used  to  amuse  Geraldine  and 
myself!" 

"  I  had  supposed  you  were  too  young  to  remem- 
ber it,  Miss  Clermont." 

**  It  seems  somewhat  like  a  dream,"  said  Beoi- 
nah ;  **  but  I  remember  I  had  to  stand  on  a  chair  by 
the  table  to  see  them ; — Geraldine  was  tall  enough 
not  to  require  any  such  elevation." 

Megilvery  walked  to  the  window  and  gazed  va- 
cantly at  the  falling  snow-flakes.  Mr.  Clermont, 
who  observed  this  movement,  told  Beninab  he  was 
ready  to  hear  the  display  of  his  countryman^s  tal- 
ents. 

**  Was  Rowan  acquitted  ?"  asked  Beninah. 

"  No,  my  daughter,  he  was  condemned  to  two 

years  imprisonment." 

"  So  the  flowers  and  the  club  availed  him  little." 

The  tones  of  Beninah's  voice  had  the  nsoal  ef- 
fect on  Megilvery ;  he  walked  back  to  the  fire  and 
seated  himself  near  her.  After  she  had  been  read- 
ing some  time,  Megilvery  took  a  shawl,  which  lay 
on  a  chair  near  him,  and  threw  it  over  his  head  to 
screen  his  eyes  from  the  fire.  Beninah  laid  down 
her  book  and  brought  a  screen,  which  she  placed 
before  him  before  he  perceived  it. 

"  You  lay  me  under  many,  too  many  obligations. 
Miss  Clermont." 

"  Never  mind,"  she  said,  "  I  will  give  longcfedk 
and  charge  no  interest." 
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'*  Did  yoo  ever  observe,  Me^rilvery,"  said  Mr. 
Clermont,  **  thai  the  beautiful  flight  in  Curran's 
speech,  in  defence  of  RoM-an  about  liberty,  is  a 
passage  from  Cowper's  Task,  broken  into  prose  ? 
It  is  too  obvious  t»  escape  remark.  Reading  Cur- 
ran,  Barke,  and  Erskine,  Beninah,  will  keep  you 
from  reading  much  trash — as  Crabbe  says  about 
Damly  Cottages  and  Maple  Vales.  When  I  was 
yeong  there  was  a  scarci^  of  fietiiioos  works ;  and 
now,  if  a  man  had  twenty  pair  of  eyes  he  could  not 
keep  op  with  the  corrent.  The  facility  with  which 
books  of  mere  amasement^re  obtained,  is  certainly 
a  bar  to  sobstaatiai  improvement.  It  is  a  disad- 
vantage I  think  to  young  persons,  and  especially  to 
ekildrea.  When  I  was  in  Virginia,  I  heard  an  old 
tedy  say,  when  she  went  to  school  at  seven  or  eight 
years  oM,  her  books  eoosisted  of  Dill  worth's  spell- 
ing book ;  a  Bible  bound  in  red  roorooco,  a  present 
to  her  from  her  grandmother;  Gesner's  death  of 
Abel,  and  Mothes  Bunch'a  fairy  talea; — after  this, 
a  nuoiatare  history  of  Eoglaod,  with  a  picture  of 
each  king  affixed  to  his  reign,  and  four  lines  of 
poetry,  or  rather  rhyme,  descriptive  of  his  ehar- 
aster,  and  she  said  she  bad  almost  boundless  curi- 
osity to  know  something  more  of  Henry  and  hia 
wivss,  Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  Charles  I.,  and 
above  all,  the  onfortunate  Mary.  She  said  they 
did  not  teach  laer  grammar,  because  they  did  not  un- 
derstand it  themselves ;  but  they  taught  her  to  think 
employment  a  doty,  and  to  love  reading,  which 
was,  she  said,  patting  the  lever  of  education  in  her 
own  hands.  But  now  they  read  so  much  trash, 
Mthiag  is  remembered  distinctly.  So  preached 
the  lady  of  the  Old  Domiaion— whether  she  was 
right  I  cannot  tell.*' 

**  Father,  I  fear  yon  will  forget  your  promise  to 
Mr.  Megilvery  respecting  Peter  Porcupine.'* 

*'  Megilvery  must  remember  old  men  love  to  talk 
of  by-gone  days,  and  therefore  must  excuse  my 
forgetful ness.  Porcupine,  alias,  William  Cobbet, 
had  led  here  before  my  arrival — consequ|nily,  I 
can  only  tell  what  I  have  heard  of  him.  I  have  read 
some  of  his  productions,  but  of  them  I  have  a  con- 
fused recollection ;  he  was  an  Englishman  and 
eaaie  to  Canada  as  a  common  soldier ;  at  what  pe- 
riod he  settled  in  Philadelphia  I  am  not  informed, 
though  it  was  before  the  year  '93  ;  for  in  that  year 
he  made  an  attack  on  Dr.  Rush  respecting  his  prac- 
tice during  the  yellow  t*ever.  It  was  unjustifiable, 
for  the  Doctor  recovered  damages,  which  he  gave 
to  the  poor.  Cobbet  took  his  revenge  by  publish- 
ing, for  many  years,  a  small  pamphlet,  which  he 
called  a  Rush  Light.  I  never  saw  but  one  of  them, 
and  of  this  I  only  remember  one  sentence,  which 
was  too  remarkable  to  be  forgotten.  He  said  some 
one  in  court  testified  he  had  cursed  Rush.  It  was 
Iroe,  he  was  sorry  to  acknowledge,  he  had  the  vul- 
gar habit  of  swearing,  but  from  the  uniform  state 
of  his  feelings  towards  Dr.  Rush,  he  was  very  cer- 


tain he  had  never  degraded  a  curse  by  bestowing 
it  on  him." 

"  The  rancorous  scoundrel,"  said  Megilvery,  half 
rising  from  his  seat. 

^*  VVhy,  what  is  the  matter,  Megilvery— did  yoa 
ever  know  Dr.  Rush  ?" 

"  I  knew  him  well.  When  I  was  in  Phila^del* 
phia  some  years  ago,  I  had  a  v  id  eat  fever,  and  sueii 
was  the  kindness  and  cordiality  of  hie  mannenw 
that  I,  like  every  one  else  who  hss  ever  kaowa 
him  as  a  physician,  entertain  ibr  him  the  warmest 
regard,  and  higheat  respect  and  veneration  for  bk 
character  and  talents.  You  took  me  by  surprise ; 
it  is  the  first  unkind  expression  I  ever  heard  of  Dr» 
Rush.  I  beg  pardon — I  will  not  interrupt  yoa 
again." 

^  I  think  it  was  sometime  after  this  Cobbet  p«U» 
lished  his  unlL  He  stated  he  was  io  daily  ezpeO'* 
tation  of  being  assassinated  ;  so  he  thought  he  had 
better  make  his  will,  I  only  remember  a  few  of 
the  legatees.  He  leaves  to  a  defaulter  in  the  bank 
bis  honesty  ; — to  some  society  his  modesty ;— ie 
Mr.  JeffersoD  a  very  curious  Norway  spider,  with 
nine  pair  of  legs  and  one  hundred  eyes ;— his  brains 
to  Benjamin  Raoiker,anegro  almanac  maker,  tha^ 
he  might  fairly  decide  the  question  of  intellect  her 
tween  the  white  and  black  man  ; — to  Tom  Paine, 
then  a  prisoner  in  France,  he  leaves  a  halter,  ado 
vising  him  to  make  speedy  use  of  it,  that  the  nar 
tional  razor  may  not  be  disgraced  by  taking  off 
the  head  of  such  a  miscreant.  He  used  to  caU 
the  Port  Folio,  a  periodical  published  by  Mr.  Den* 
oie,  the  portable  foolery.  From  Philadelphia  he 
went  to  Ijong  Island,  where  he  kept  a  market  gar*- 
den,  and  wrote  the  American  Gardener.  He  then 
retorned  to  England.  He  became  a  member  of  thf 
British  Parliament.  His  last  publication  was  *Cot/> 
tags  Economy,'  a  subject  on  which  no  doubt  he  was 
qualified  to  write,  as  he  was  a  plebeian  by  birth* 
In  this  little  book  he  states  that  32  buahels  of  wheat 
and  400  of  potaioes  to  the  acre  is  the  average  crop 
io  England." 

**  I  suppose,"  said  Megilvery,  "  he  was  a  Tioleni 
political  partisan." 

**  I  believe  Cobbet  was  not  more  violent  than 
those  in  the  opposition.  Party  spirit,  you  know, 
is  not  confined  to  sect,  age,  or  clime.  When  I 
visited  Virginia,  I  saw,  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  a 
caricature  executed  io  '98,  by  a  gentleman  now 
holding  a  high  office  under  government.  It  repre- 
sented a  river  of  blood  ;  on  its  steep  and  rugged 
bank  appeared  a  distorted  human  figure,  trampling 
an  expiring  American  eagle  and  holding  in  one 
hand  a  crown  and  sceptre ;  the  elder  Mr.  Adamjs 
was  seen  io  the  river  buffeting  the  waves  witi)  his 
left  arm,  his  head  uncovered,  just  above  the  angrjr 
foam,  while  his  right  arm,  of  supernatural  length, 
was  extended  towards  the  monster  on  the  bank.  In 
the  back  ground  appeared  Robert  Goodloe  Harper* 
dreased  in  clerical  robes,  with  a  mitxe  on  his  head. 
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playing  apon  a  harp.  I  remember  the  first  two 
lines  of  the  song, 

'  Sure  I  am  a  harper, 
And  by  trade  a  aharper.* 

There  was  a  companion  piece,  in  which  John  Q. 
Adams  appeared  to  be  a  prominent  figure.  I  only 
remember  he  was  making  a  bow ;  I  do  not  suppose 
it  ever  went  beyond  the  rough  draf\,  or  perhaps  it 
might  have  been  converted  into  sedition,  and  placed 
under  the  head  of  the  gag  bill,  which,  with  the 
alien  law,  made  a  great  noise  in  the  Union." 

'*  I  remember/'  said  Beninah,  '*  where  we  saw 
this  caricature,  hot  I  have  forgotten  the  name  of 
the  gentleman  by  whom  it  was  drawn. *^ 

'*  I  am  glad  you  have,  my  dear.  As  he  is  a  per- 
son for  whose  talents  I  have  a  high  respect,  I 
would  not  like  to  make  a  disclosure  which  might 
give  him  pain.  He  no  doubt  considers  this  sport 
of  fancy  buried  with  the  sins  of  his  early  days.*' 

In  a  few  days  the  weather  was  mild  and  bright, 
and  Megilvery  proposed  returning  to  his  lodgings, 
but  as  Mr.  Clermont  had  foresef^n,  he  was  easily 
persuaded  to  remain  at  Clermont  House ;  and  al- 
though neither  gay  nor  cheerful,  he  appeared 
composed  and  less  subject  to  nervous  agitation. 
Whenever  Beninah  read  or  sang,  he  would  sit  as 
quietly  as  if  he  feared  some  ruder  sound  might 
break  the  spell  which  bound  him. 

One  day,  af\er  attending  the  little  orphans,  when 
she  returned  to  the  parlor,  she  found  Megilvery 
standing  by  the  fire-place,  bis  cloak  thrown  care- 
lessly over  his  shoulder,  one  arm  resting  on  the 
TO  an  tie- piece,  and  gazing  steadfastly  in  her  faiher*s 
face,  who  was  looking  so  attentively  at  a  miniature 
he  held  in  his  hand  he  did  not  perceive  her  until 
she  had  been  standing  by  him  some  moments. 
**  What  a  lovely  picture,"  exclaimed  Beninah  ;  "  I 
did  not  seppose  a  face  not  fair  could  be  so  lovely, 
so  exquisitely  beautiful ;  the  lips  are  not  coral— 
the  red  is  almost  crimson  ;  the  eyes  black,  full  and 
lustrous.  It  is  some  foreign  beauty,  or  the  crea- 
tion of  a  poet^s  fancy." 

*'  It  is,  my  dear,  a  foreign  beauty — a  Spanish 
lady ;  and  I  have  often  seen  the  beautiful  origi- 
nal :  it  is  Mr.  Megilvery^s  mother.  Do  you  not 
see  the  resemblance." 

'*  Some,"  said  Beninah,  **  in  the  brow,"  stealing 
a  timid  glance  at  Megilvery. 

"  I  perceive  it  in  the  whole  face  ; — Megilvery  is 
thin  and  pale,  and  the  picture  appears  in  all  the 
bloom  of  youth  and  health  ;  the  cheeks  so  beauti- 
fully rounded  and  delicately  tinted  with  the  rich 
color  of  a  full  blown  tulip." 

A  cautionary  look  from  her  father  checked  Be- 
ninah ; — she  made  no  more  remarks,  though  the 
countenance  of  Megilvery  was  more  expressive  of 
pleasure  than  usual.  When  the  miniature  was  re- 
turned, he  enclosed  it  carefully  in  its  case  and 
placed  it  in  the  pocket  of  his  vest. 


"  I  am  glad  to  see  yon  make  that  deposit  of  the 
picture,  for  I  shall  be  pleased  to  look  at  it  again 
and  again,"  said  Beninah. 

Megilvery  observing  a  little  fixture  of  polished 
steel  over  the  mantle-piece,  which  appeared  to 
have  been  placed  there  for  some  such  purpose,  took 
the  picture  from  his  pocket  and  hung  it  up  by  a 
large  plait  of  black  hair  which  was  attached  to  it. 
Mr.  Clermont  considered  this  rather  a  singular  po- 
sition for  a  miniature,  but  he  attributed  it  to  the  state 
of  Megilvery^s  mind,  and  as  he  would  sit  gazing 
on  the  picture,  he  reminded  Mr.  Clermont  of  a 
devout  Catholic  contemplating  the  features  of  a 
beautiful  Madonna. 

One  or  two  days  after  the  adventure  of  the  pic- 
ture, Beninah  came  later  than  usual  into  the  little 
reading  room :  her  father  enquired  what  was  the 
object  of  Miss  Rosa  Kemp*s  early  visit  1  She 
appeared  to  be  much  animated,  and  to  talk  with  un- 
common volubility. 

'^  She  c  J  me,"  said  Beninah,  "  to  borrow  a  Span- 
ish Vicar  of  Wakefield.  She  was  giving  me  some 
of  her  mother^s  notions  with  regard  to  education. 
She  is  to  learn  nothing  through  the  obscuring  me* 
dium  of  a  translation." 

**  Where  did  the  good  lady  pick  op  this  phiase! 
for  I  am  sore  it  did  not  originate  with  her.  It 
was  but  the  other -day  I  beard  Rosa  was  learning 
French." 

'*0h,  she  has  finished  her  French  edacation, 
and  is  now  to  learn  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Germaa 
successively." 

"  1  fear  she  will  be  like  a  lady  I  once  knew,  who 
devoted  so  much  time  to  other  tongues,  that  she 
spoke  of  the  *  Fair  Penitent,'  and  *  Venice  Preser- 
ved,' as  Shakspeare's  plays." 

*'  And  then  she  is  to  study  Astronomy  and  Phi- 
losophy." 

"  Why,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Clermont,  "  yon  will 
be  thrown  in  the  shade  by  the  side  of  this  learned 
lady." 

"  With  regard  to  languages  I  certainly  shall,  as 
I  only  wish  to  learn  French.  The  other  branches 
specified  by  Miss  Kemp,  I  might,  with  books  and 
leisure,  acquire  a  little  knowledge  of  at  home." 

**  But,"  said  Megilvery,  "  what  is  your  objection, 
Miss  Clermont,  (o  a  more  extensive  acquaintance 
with  modern  languages  ?" 

**  I  could  not  hope  to  acquire  sufficient  kno^l^?^ 
of  them  to  render  books  written  in  either  language 
as  interesting  to  me  as  good  translations  would  be; 
and  besides,  the  time  they  would  occupy  is  another 
consideration.  I  should  be  more  agreeably,  and 
perhaps  more  profitably  employed  in  reading  Eng- 
lish." 

Megilvery,  who  appeared  disposed  to  continae 
the  conversation,  remarked,  that  translations  of  the 
best  books  from  all  the  modern  languages  were 
frequently  to  be  met  with. 

**  I  should  like,"  said  Beninah,  "  to  have   a  per- 
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feet  knowledge  of  French  ;  there  is  so  much  of  it 
now  in  books  and  conversation,  not  to  understand 
it  k  ratlier  perplexini;.  Which  do  you  like  best, 
Mr.  MegiWery,  original  works,  or  translations  into 
Eoglish  V 

"To  me,*'  said  Megilvery,  "there  is  no  lan- 
guage like  the  English.  Whilst  at  colloge,  I  used 
often  to  bear  young  men  say  they  preferred  read- 
ing Latin  and  Greek  to  Eoglish.  I  thonght  it  the 
affectation  of  pedantry.'' 

"  And  yet,''  said  Beninah,  "  yoo  acqnired  a  pro- 
foand  knowledge  of  those  languages." 

"With  indostry  and  application  thit  may  be 
easily  done ;  but  the  ability  to  make  the  informa- 
tion gained  at  college  useful  in  after  life  is  another 
affair.  Some  young  men  of  great  college  reputa- 
tions are  neTer  heard  of  afterwards — and  others, 
who  have  left  it  without  a  name,  bnrst  on  the  world 
perfect  luminaries.  Curran  was  a  stzer  in  Dublin 
eollege,  and  attracted  little  notice  till  he  appeared 
at  the  bar ; — as  an  advocate,  I  do  not  know  ihat  he 
was  eclipsed  by  any  of  his  cotemporaries." 

"All  this  is  very  true,  Megilvery,"  said  Mr. 
Clermont ;  **  but  it  does  not  lessen  the  value  I  set 
on  industry  and  application.  I  admit  an  original 
difference  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  sotrie  acquire 
with  ease  that  which  may  be  labor  for  others  ;  but 
I  do  not  believe  any  man  ever  acquired  a  high  de- 
gree of  eminence  without  putting  his  shoulder  to 
the  wheel." 

Megihery  was  silent,  and  Beninah  took  advan- 
tsge  of  this  pause  in  the  conversation  to  tell  her 
ftsher  another  of  Mrs.  Kemp's  whims.  It  was 
that  Rosa  should  be  an  authoress. 

"  Really,"  said  Mr.  Clermont,  '*  if  I  had  any  in- 
fluence with  this  good  lady,  I  would  try  to  exert  it, 
for  it  is  a  pity  so  fine  a  girl  as  Rosa  should  be  led 
so  far  astray  ;  but  *  there  is  more  hope  of  a  fool  than 
of  a  man  wise  in  his  own  conceit,'  and  I  dare  say 
the  remark  may  also  apply  to  woman.  If  Mrs. 
Kemp  was  well  acquainted  with  biography,  she 
would  know  that  her  daughter  might  be  a  good  au- 
thoress with  only  a  knowledge  of  the  English  lan- 
gaage.  Shakspeare  was  not  a  scholar,  in  the  usual 
acceptation  of  the  term ;  Richardson,  the  great 
norelist,  was  ignorant  of  every  language  but  his 
own ;  Robert  Burns  understood  a  little  French,  at 
least  I  think  Dr.  Currie  says  so  in  his  life  of  him  ; 
and  Ben  Jonsnn  said  of  Shakspeare  he  knew  little 
Latin  and  less  Greek ;  but  a  gentleman  with  whom 
he  was  conversing  said,  that,  perhaps,  was  a  mis- 
tike,  for  in  his  yooth  he  kept  a  grammar  school." 
"  I  think  he  most  have  been  well  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  well  as 
that  of  hie  own  country." 

"  And  se  are  you,  my  dear,  although  you  have 
sever  been  bewildered  by  their  languages." 

"  I  do  not  expect,"  said  Beninah,  **  the  sixteenth 
century  afforded  such  translations  as  ^  Pope,'  *  Dry- 
dea,'  *  Bian>hy,'  or  '  Mavor.' " 


I  'M  do  not  recollect  the  style  of  translaf  ioiraat  that 
period,  bat  it  is  eurions  into  what  opposite  directiona 
I  he  admiration  of  the  great  poet  takes  us ;— yoa  are 
for  making  a  scholar  of  him,  while  I  am  pleased  to 
consider  him  almost  an  unaided  son  of  nataro—- 

*  Deathless  Shakspeare,  Nature^s  favorite  child, 
Great,  above  measure,  and  sublimely  wilJ.* 

**  What  do  you  think  of  his  scholarship,  Megil- 
very  ?"  said  Mr.  Clermont. 

*'  I  very  well  remember  the  anecdote  on  whioh 
Miss  Clermont  bases  her  opinion." 

*'  Well,  I  suppose,*'  said  Mr.  Clermont,  "  as  we 
are  two  to  one,  we  must  dub  him  a  scholar." 

"  But  do  yoo  think,  sir,"  enquired  Megilvery, 
"  thai  ladies  are  more  apt  to  become  bewildered 
with  Latin  and  Greek  than  our  sex  1" 

'*  Certainly  I  do  not ;  but  then  it  has  been  the 
practice  of  time  immemorial  to  teach  boys  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  in  some  professions  a  knowledge  of 
those  languages  is  indispensable ;  this  is  not  the 
ease  with  ladies,  and  therefore  I  would  save  them 
the  toil  and  drudgery  of  learning  the  dead  lan- 
guages, as  I  think  they  may  be  more  pleastngly 
and  profitably  employed  in  many  other  ways." 

After  Megilvery  retired  for  the  night,  Beninah 
asked  her  father  **  if  he  did  not  suppose  Mr.  Megil- 
very understood  French  ?" 

'*  No  doubt  of  it,  my  dear  ;  his  mother  spoke  it 
with  great  elegance,  and  he  was  taught  by  her  till 
he  was  eleven.  You  may  observe  he  is  disposed 
to  hide  his  light  onder  a  bushel.  It  is  a  enrioos, 
but  hamless  fkncy." 

.  **  How  came  he  to  show  you  his  mother's  rainia^ 
tore !" 

*^  He  was  looking  very  earnestly  at  the  ptetoro 
which  is  usually  placed  before  Cowper's  beaut Iftil 
poem,  on  receiving  his  mother's  likeness  many  years 
after  her  death.  He  observed,  ^ This  speaks  the 
feelings  of  the  heart  ;  Moore's,  on  a  similar  sob- 
ject,  is  the  mere  sport  of  fancy.'  He  read  a  few 
lines,  and  then  put  the  miniature  in  my  hands.  For- 
tunately, no  one  goes  in  the  room  where  he  has 
placed  it  but  ourselves ;  he  woiild  not  like  to  answer 
all  the  questions  which  might  be  asked  about  it." 

**  It  is  a  beautiful  oictore,"  said  Beninah  ;  **  how 
beautifully  those  black  ringlets  cluster  round  the 
outline  of  the  forehead  :  and  that  deep  red  rose- 
bud on  one  side  of  the  head  is  more  in  accordance 
with  the  richness  of  its  general  character,  than  a 
paler  flower  would  hate  been."    "  Was  she  tall  V* 

•*  A  little  above  the  common  stature,  and  majes- 
tic in  appearance.  She  was  often  called  the  Span- 
ish beauty,  and  sometimes  the  Spanish  Queen." 

"  Father,  1  wish,**  said  Beninah,  **  yoo  would 
persuade  him  to  read  a  tittle,  and  then  when  yoa 
are  out,  and  I  am  engaged  in  domestic  occupations, 
he  could  amuse  himself." 

*'  He  often  reads  to  himself,  my  dear  but  his 
voice  is  etili  too  weak  to  read  much  aluQd ;  and 
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when  jou  read  to  me  he  had  as  well  listen  :  I  think 
it  has  a  betier  efiect  on  his  mind  thaa  solitary 
readingr/* 

**  Do  yon  suppose  he  will  return  to  Canada  in 
the  sprinf^,  if  hts  health  admits  V* 

**  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  he  did,  as  he  has 
important  business  there." 

[ToUCondiided.] 


THE  WIDOW  OF  NAIN. 

B7   C.    W.    SYBBEST. 

.   But  yesterday,  the  healing  mandate  fell, 
And  Health's  returning  glow,  with  glad  response, 
Had  chased  away  the  paleness  of  Despair ! 
To-day — where  Xishon's  brook,  meandering  flow- 

iog< 
Leaped  in  the  laughing  sunshine,  as  it  sped« 
In  frolic  lightness  o*er  its  pebbly  track. 
Near  where  high  Tabor  lifts  his  hoary  brow, 
The  mighty  Prophet  and  his  chosen  band 
Approach  the  walls  of  Nain. 

With  silent  mien 
A  solemn  train  is  issuing  from  the  gales : 
Alas  !  'tis  Death's!  With  slow  and  measured  tread 
And  saddened  brow,  which  tells  of  sadder  heart, 
They  come !  while,  on  the  mournful  bier  they  bear, 
The  soobeams  smile  in  mockery  o^er  tlie  sleep 
Of  one  whose  Life's  bright  sun  went  down  at  noon, 
Strack  like  the  Oak  in  Summei's  leafy  pride, 
Last  of  his  line — a  widowed  mother^s  hope ! 
Ah  !  cruel  Spoiler  !  who  could  bear  to  live, 
Were  being's  period  bounded  by  the  grave  % 
Who  would  not  rather  snap  at  once  Life's  thread, 
With  each  poor  joy,  and  all  the  gathering  ill*, 
Save  for  the  promise  of  a  better  home ! 

e 

.   In  sorrowful  sucoession,  one  by  one 
As  fade  the  stars,  when  darkening  clouds  arise. 
That  mother  watched  her  dearest  hopes  depart !. 
The  guide — the  chosen  friend  of  youth  was  gone. 
That  form  which  Love  had  whispered  would  be  last 
To  greet  her  dying  vision,  cold  and  still 
In  death  was  laid  !  The  hand  which  long  had  cher- 
ished 
Would   return   no   pressure !    Those   lips   which 

cheered 
Were  closed  in  marble  stillness,  and  gave  back 
No  fond  caress.     Closed  the  cold  earth  above 
The  loved  and  loving — and  the  Widow  turned 
Back  to  her  lonely  mansion,  with  a  cloud, 
A  mournful  cloud  upon  her  breaking  heart ! 
But  even  in  wrath  God  had  remembered  mercy. 
One  only  child  was  left  to  cheer  her  grief. 


HopOt  soothing  Anj^el,  smiled  opon  her  gloom. 
Joy's  flame  anew,  like  the  reviving  Pbosnir, 
Burst  from  the  monldering  embers  of  her  heart! 
Lived  in  his  child  once  more  the  sainted  Sire ; 
And  heavenly  Peace,  with  balmy,  healing  wing. 
Brooded  above  the  Widow's  wounded  breast! 
Remembered  joys,  though  saddening,  yet  delight. 
Thus,  viewed  in  Recollection's  pensive  ray. 
Looked  back  in  blessing  scenes  of  earlier  years* 
Smiling  through  tears  of  Grief.    And  as,  each  day. 
Grew  the  fair  boy  in  statae— day  by  day 
New  charms  unfolding,  or  some  budding  grace—* 
Onoe  more  the  Widow,  with  delighted  heart, 
Drank  with  free  zest  from  Joy's  o'erflowing  cap ! 

Swift  sped  sweet  Childhood  by,  on  golden  wing ; 
Fond  Youth  sacceeded,  with  his  roseate  trun ; 
Manhood  oame  on  apace  ;  and  all  too  sure 
Turned  the  fond  Parent,  in  her  trusting  hope. 
To  the  proud  solace  of  her  fiuliog  years ! 
Alas!  too  fondlv  and  too  well  she  loved ! 
The  creature  was  her  idol :  all  forgot 
The  blessing  had  been  only  loaned  by  Heaven ; 
And  the  best  worship  of  her  loving  heart 
Was  centred  on  a  helpless  thing  of  dust ! 
The  stern  decree  went  forth ;  the  shaft  was  sfped ; 
And  the  tall  Tree,  which  towered  in  Manhood's 

pHde, 
Fell  to  the  earth  a  withered,  lifeless  thing! 
Oh !  who  shall  dare  describe  that  mother's  grief. 
When  first  the  bolt  bad  fallen  in  its  wrath ! 
Methioks  I  see  her  with  dishevelled  hair. 
With  hands  fierce  clenched,  and  eyeballs  starting 

wild, 
Knelt  by  the  roin  of  her  earthly  all ! 
''  My  Son !  would  God  that  I  had  died  for  thee  l"* 
Swept  the  wild  Tempest  by  in  fiercest  wrath. 
And  tears,  refreshing,  came  with  grateful  aid. 
Despair  has  fled :  Peace  comes  with  healing  balm : 
And  Resignation  soothes  her  broken  heart ! 
Ah !  little  deemed  the  mourner  in  that  hoar, 
Her  sacrifice  accepted — that  a  star 
Lonely  and  bright,  with  kind,  refulgent  ray. 
Shone,  smiling,  through  the  breaking  clouds  of 
gloom ! 

•  •  •  •  * 

She  decks  her  darling  for  the  waiting  grave; 
Her  form  is  wrapped  in  Sorrow's  mournful  garb : 
Kind  friends  have  gathered,  for  the  last,  sad  rites : 
Forth  to  the  grave  of  her  last  Hope  she  goes, 
To  lay  her  treasure  and  her  heart  together ! 
The  train  moves  slowly  on  :    with  tottering  steps, 
The  stricken  mourner  follows,  dumb  with  grief! 
They  pass  in  silence  through  the  opening  gates. 
Nor  deem  another  train  is  hastening  nigh. 
Corruption,  on  his  bier,  is  carried  forth : 
With  living  step  the  *'  Resurrbction"  comes! 
Give  place,  oh  Death,  thy  Conqueror  is  near! 
The  sable  cliariot  of  the  grave  stands  still ; 
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The  Prophit*s  baod  is  restiog  on  ita  pall ! 
Death  knew  fais  Victor,  and  resigned  hw  oharire ! 
^  Young  itum,  /  My,  Arise  P'  Uprose  the  dead ; 
Familiar  tones  are  borsting  from  bis  lips : 
TJuU  widowed  mother  clasps  her  lining  Son ! 

Hamden,  Conn.,  Feb.  18471 


THE  IRON  MASK. 


It  is  eiactly  a  oentary  ago  since  the  history  of  the 
Inm  Mask,  or  of  the  man  with  the  Iron  Mask,  began 
10  oiabe  a  great  sensation  all  over  the  world.  The 
mysterious  has  great  eharms  for  the  cariosity  of  the 
worM.  Aa  eoon  as  the  secret  of  the  French  State 
transpired,  it  waa  spread  every  wliere,  and  the  gen- 
eral aaiiely  of  finding  oat  the  truth  lead  to  a  great 
many  conjectures,  which,  instead  of  clearing  up  the 
&et,  rendered  the  secret  still  raoreeecret  and  com* 
plicate,  and  threw  an  impenetrable  veil  over  it. 
Althoogh,  smoe  the  first  origin  of  this  secret  of 
state  a  centary  has  elapeed,  the  solution  of  the 
enioma  is  bat  very  little  known  :  it  will  therefore 
not  be  onioterealing  to  caet  a  reuospective  view 
Dpoo  this  curioas  history. 

It  waa  in  the  year  1746,  when  a  little  anonymous 
work,  aader  the  title  of  '*  Beoret  Memoirs  for  the 
History  of  Persia,*'  appeared  at  Anaaterdaro  ia 
Hollaad,  and  gave  to  the  publio  the  first  intimations 
of  the  history  of  the  I  ron  Mask.  This  waa  "a  gallant 
and  political  hiatory  of  the  French  ooort  since  the 
death  of  Louis  XIV. «  nnder  fictitioas  names,  and 
well  and  ably  written.  It  was  very  soon  diffbsed 
every  where,  and  already  in  the  following  year 
appeared  a  second  edition  with  a  clew  for  the  an- 
standing  of  the  persons  marked  out  in  it.  This 
book  contained  the  following  passage : 

''Shah  Abbas,  (Louis  XIV.,)  had  a  legitimate 
son,  Sephi  Miraa,  (Louis  the  Dauphin,)  and  a  nat* 
aral  son,  Dabiaaer.  Both  princes  continually  qoar- 
relied  together,  and  when  once  Dshiaser,  (meaning 
the  Coaat  of  Vermandois,  son  of  Louis  Xi  V.  and 
the  Dotoheas  of  Validre,)  forgot  himself  so  far  as 
to  slap  the  fkce  of  Sephi  Mirsa,  he  had  forfeited 
bis  life.  The  ministers  proposed  to  the  Shah  to 
•end  Dshiaaec  to  the  army,  being  at  that  time  on 
the  frontiera  of  Feklran,  (Plandres,)  to  spread  some 
days  afterwards  the  rumor  of  his  death,  and  to 
bring  him  io  the  night  to  the  citadel  of  Armas,  (the 
island  of  St,  Margarette.)  where  he  was  to  be  kept 
io  a  perpetaal  imprisonment,  the  world  believing 
him  to  be  dead.  Thia  was  done.  The  commander 
of  the  citadel  treated  the  prince  with  the  greatest 
respect.     He  served  him  himself,  and  at  the  door 


Dshiaser.  The  prince  once  had  a  fancy  to  write 
with  the  point  of  a  knife  his  name  spon  a  ailver 
pkHe.  A  slave,  into  whose  hands  the  plate  camCi 
brought  it  immediately  to  the  commander,  flattering 
himself  that  he  would  receive  a  remuneration,  bat 
instead  of  that  he  was  murderedr*-^  knower  of  the 
secret  not  being  desirable.  Dshiaser  remained  aev« 
era!  years  in  the  citadel,  and  only  left  it  to  be 
brought  to  that  of  Ispahan,  the  commander  of  Or« 
mas  having  got  from  the  Shah  Abbaa,  as  a  reward 
of  his  faithfulness,  the  command  of  the  latter,  (thd 
Bastille  in  Paris.)  As  well  in  Ormos  aa  in  lap** 
ban,  the  precaotion  had  been  taken  to  make  the 
prince  wear  a  mask,  whenever  it  waa  necessary 
for  him,  either  on  aceoont  of  siekneaa  or  any  otbet 
reason,  to  eipose  himself  to  the  view  of  any  other 
persdhs.'* 

The  aathor  of  the  secret  memoir  gave  also  very 
convincing  reasons  wby,  after  the  death  of  Shah 
Abbas  and  Sephi  Mirsa,  Dshiaser  had  not  been 
liberated,  and  added,  that  Ali  Homandsbn,  (the  re^ 
gent,  Duke  of  Orleans,)  bad  died  shortly  after  hav- 
ing paid  a  visit  to  the  Prince  Dahiaaer. 

The  confidentneaa  of  thia  narration  aeemed  to 
betray  a  man  who  waa  intimately  acquainted  wiih 
the  moat  secret  relations  of  the  French  conrt,  (the 
Duke  of  Ntvernois,)  it  excited  the  pablio  eariosily 
in  a  high  degree,  and  eaiiaed  aeveral  hiatorioal  ooa<^ 
troversies.  (See :  Revue  de  Paris  from  tiie  year 
1836.)  Seven  years  later  Voltaire  published  hia 
Si^cle  de  Louis  XIV.  In  vain  people  reaorted  to 
it  for  farther  information  concerning  the  mysterious 
prisoner,  being  at  that  time  the  topic  of  all  eoftver<* 
sation.  First,  in  the  augmented  and  revised  edi«. 
tion  of  1763,  chap.  35,  Volutre  ventured  to  speak 
more  largely  and  freely  about  this  prisoner  than  he 
had  done  before,  lie  aays,  "  a  yomig  onknown 
prisoner,  of  a  tall  and  noble  figure,  was  brought,  some 
months  before  the  death  of  the  Cardinal  Masarln, 
in  a  mysterious  manner,  to  the  fortified  castle  of  ihtf 
Island  of  St.  Margarette,  ia  the  Gulf  of  Cannea* 
This  prisoner  wore  on  his  journey  a  mask  of  black 
velvet,  whoae  ohin-piece  was  provided  with  steel 
apringa,  allowing  him  to  eat  with  the  mask.  He 
waa  not  allowed  to  speak  with  any  body,  bat  was 
treated  with  the  highest  respect ;  the  minister,  Loa« 
vois,  only  conversed  with  him  stamfing.  St.  Mara, 
the  Governor  of  the  caatje,  himseif  broeght  him  his 
victuals  upon  silver  platea.  The  prisoner  once 
used  such  a  plate  to  write  upon  it  with  a  knife  and 
he  then  threw  it  out  of  the  window  of  hia  tower 
into  a  vessel  anchoring  at  the  foot  of  it.  A  fishery 
man  found  the  plate  and  brought  it  to  the  Governor, 
who  asked  the  man  anxiously  if  he  could  read,  or 
if  any  body  else  had  aeen  the  plate.  Only  when 
he  was  perfectly  satisfied  about  this  he  permitted 
the  man  to  leave  hia  house.  In  the  year  1000,  St. 
Mars  was  nominated  Governor  of  the  Bastille  ia 
Paris;  he  took  his  prisoner  alnng>  who  was  alwaya 


of  his  room  he  took  the  plates  out  of  the  hands  of 

the  oooke^  aooe  of  wboia  ever  saw  the  foce  of  masked  daring  the  journey.    There  he  got  a  good 
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liidging,  had  always  fine  clothing',  and  was  allowed 
to  play  the  guitar.  An  old  physician,  who  had 
treated  him  in  several  diseases,  averred  he  had 
never  seen  his  face,  bat  examined  very  often  the 
other  parts  of  his  body,  that  he  was  well  made  and 
had  a  very  sweet  voice.  He  never  had  complained 
about  his  fate. 

**  In  the  year  1703  the  mysterious  man  died  and 
was  buried  at  night  in  the  grave-yard  of  St.  Paul. 
After  his  death  every  thing  which  he  had  used  was 
burned,  his  linen,  clothing,  bed,  even  the  bedstead 
and  chairs;  the  walls  of  his  room  were  white- 
washed, and  the  floor  broken  up  in  order  to  exam- 
ine whether  he  had  not  left  a  mark  of  his  pres- 
ence." Voltaire  added,  **  When  this  mysterious 
person  was  sent  to  the  Island  of  St.  Margarette  no 
distinguished  person  in  Europe  was  missing."  In 
the  following  editions  of  the  Si^cle  de  Louis  XIV. 
he  even  declared  that  '*  Mr.  de  Chamillard  was 
the  last  minister  who  had  any  knowledge  about  the 
Iron  Mask,"  and  that  when  his  son-in-law,  the 
Dnke  de  La  Feuillade,  had  conjured  him  upon  his 
knees  to  tell  him  the  truth  about  the  Iron  Mask,  he 
had  answered,  upon  his  death-bed,  he  had  taken  an 
oath  never  to  divulge  this  secret  of  state. 

From  this  very  moment  the  history  of  the  Iron 
Mask  was  looked  upon  as  an  established  matter  of 
fact,  supported  by  the  authority  of  two  of  the  most 
important  men  of  the  age,  the  Duke  de  La  Feuil- 
lade and  Voltaire,  and  the  only  question  was,  who 
had  been  hidden  under  this  mask. 

Even  the  adversaries  of  Voltaire  did  not  call  in 
question  the  secret  itself,  but  very  deservedly  at- 
tacked the  author  on  account  of  his  superficiality. 
The  most  active  among  them  were  Beaamelle,  in 
his  critical  notes  to  the  Si^cle  de  Louis  XIV. ;  La- 
grange-Chancel,  in  the  ^*  Ann6e  Lii^raire"  of  the 
year  1758  and  1768,  and  especially  the  monkGrif- 
fet,  who  had  been  during  nine  years  confessor  in 
the  Bastille.  The  last  published,  for  the  first  time, 
the  journal  of  Dujunca,  Lieutenant  of  the  Bastille 
in  the  year  1608,  and  the  obituary  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Paul.  According  to  first  of  these  authentic 
documents,  the  death  of  the  mysterious  prisoner  took 
place  the  19th  of  November,  1703.  Dujunca  says 
literally,  **  The  mysterious  prisoner  whom  St.  Mars 
brought  along  from  the  Island  of  St.  Margarette, 
and  who  wore  always  a  mask  of  black  velvet,  died 
to-day  about  10  o^cIock  in  the  evening,  after  hav- 
ing  felt  yesterday,  after  the  mass,  a  little  more 
unwell,  but  without  having  had  any  considerable 
disease.  Mr.  Giraut,  our  confessor,  heard  his  con- 
feasion  yesterday.  Surprised  by  death  he  could 
not  receive  the  sacrament,  and  our  confessor  con- 
soled him  a  moment  before  his  death.  He  was 
buried  Tuesday  the  twentieth  day  of  November,  at 
4  oVlock  in  the  evening,  in  tiie  grave-yard  of  St. 
Paul.  His  burial  cost  forty  livres,*'  (or  francs,  about 
eight  dollars.)  The  same  is  confirmed  by  the  obit- 
uary, ia  which  the  prisoner,  who  died  in  the  Bas* 


tille,  was  called  Marchialy  and  his  age  estimated 
at  forty- five  years. 

Voltaire  did  not  take  any  notice  of  these  doeu- 
menis  and  contradictions,  and  even  the  public,  not 
willing  to  believe  that,  if  the  mysterious  prisoner 
had  simply  been  Marchialy,  he  would  have  been 
kept  so  secretly  and  forced  to  wear  always  a  mask 
in  order  to  conceal  his  face,  were  rather  inclined 
to  believe,  like  Voltaire  seemed  to  do,  that  this 
prisoner  had  been  a  more  distinguished  person. 
In  an  edition  of  the  Philosophical  Dictionary,  which 
appeared  in  1771,  the  editor,  (Voltaire,)  says: 
**  nothing  is  rndt-e  easy  than  to  find  out  who  has  been 
that  mysterious  prisoner,  it  is  even  difficult  to  have 
two  opinions  about  it."  In  the  article  Anne  the 
author  says,  he  would  not  prove  that  the  masked 
prisoner  could  have  been  either  the  Duke  of  BIob« 
mouth,  or  the  Count  of  Vermandois,  or  the  Duke 
of  Beaufort ;  be  presumes  that  Voltaire  had  been 
just  as  convinced  of  the  suspicion  as  he  himself, 
but  that  Voltaire,  as  a  Frenchman,  could  not  say 
more,  having  said  enough  to  make  the  solution  of 
the  enigma  as  easy  as  possible.  Svch  intimations 
could  not  but  increase  the  curiosity  of  the  poblie, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  18th  century,  eight  dif- 
ferent persons  were  suspected  to  have  been  the 
mysterious  prisoner. 

1.  The  allusions  of  Voltaire  denoted  clearly  a 
brother  of  Louis  XIV.,  a  natural  son  of  Anna  of 
Austria,  whose  father  was  said  to  be  either  King 
Louis  himself,  or  the  Cardinal  Richelieo,  or  the 
Duke  of  Bockingham,  or  the  Count  of  Ranxaa. 
What  others  only  alluded  to,  the  Abb6  Soolavie, 
who  understood  how  to  change  authentic  doeo- 
ments  into  romances,  and  to  publish  the  greatest 
frauds  as  the  truth,  related  in  detail  in  his  memoirs 
of  the  Marshal  of  Richelieu.  He  says:  *«Tbe 
consort  of  Louis  Xill.,  Anna  of  Austria,  some 
hours  after  the  birth  of  Louis  XIV.,  brought  forth 
another  boy,  whom  the  father,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  misfortune  foretold  to  France  from  the  exis- 
tence of  two  chiefs,  cansed  to  be  raised  secretly, 
and  at  last  to  be  imprisoned.'*  Another  story  is, 
that  Anna  brought  forth  another  boy,  owing  his  lifs 
to  one  of  the  above  named  persons,  whose  exis- 
tence was  only  known  to  the  Cardinal  Masario. 
Louis  XIV.  had  first  learned  the  secret  after  the 
death  of  the  mysterious  prisoner,  and  most  rigor- 
ously forbidden  the  publication  of  it.  The  suc- 
cessors of  Louis  had  done  the  same.  Cardinal 
Richelieu  nevertheless  had  learned  the  secret;  for 
(he  regent  Duke  of  Orleans  had  confided  it  to  his 
daughter,  the  princess  of  Valois,  who  had  commu- 
nicated it  to  her  lover,  the  Cardinal  Richelieu. 
The  memoirs  of  Soulavie  appeared  during  the 
French  Revolution,  and  there  was  no  time  to  con- 
tradict such  palpable  falsehood,  which  being  some- 
what adventurous,  was  believed  by  many ;  and 
thus  the  man  with  the  Iron  Mask  was,  during  a 
long  time,  thought  to  have  been  the  brother  of 
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Loais  XI V.^  and  represeoled  as  snch  io  novels  and 
tragedies  of  that  time. 

2.  The  CoDDt  of  Verroandois,  who  died  in  1083» 
and  who  coald  not  have  been  the  man  with  the 
Iron  Maak,  who,  in  the  year  1691,  had  already  been 
imprisoned  doring  twenty  years. 

3.  The  Duke  of  Beaufort.  But  his  identity  with 
the  man  with  the  Iron  Mask  was  just  as  impossible, 
as  the  Count  of  St.  Aulaire  has  sufficiently  shown. 
The  Duke  of  Beaufort  was  killed  in  the  year  1669 
at  an  attack  upon  the  Turks. 

4.  Henry  Cromwell,  the  son  of  the  protector  of 
Ungland.     A  perfectly  ridiculous  story. 

5.  The  Duke  of  Monmouth,  natural  son  of 
Charles  II.  of  England,  a  tale  not  less  ridiculous. 

6.  Arivediks,  an  Armenian  patriarch,  who  later 
changed  his  religion  and  became  a  Catholic.  He 
could  not  have  been  the  mysterious  prisoner,  be- 
cause the  famous  Orientalist,  Von  Hammer,  in  his 
history  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  gives  evidence  that 
he  died  in  Paris  as  a  free  man. 

7.  Fonquet,  Chief-intendant  of  finances  under 
Louis  XIV.  This  tale  owes  its  origin  to  the 
Frenchman  Jacob,  but  its  incorrectness  becomes 
evident  by  a  single  glance  upon  the  biography  of 
Fooqaet.  He  was  indeed  taken  prisoner  the  5lh 
of  September,  1661,  and  brought  to  Vincennes, 
where  he  was  tried  for  the  first  time  the  4th  of 
March,  1662,  and  remained  until  the  18th  of  June, 
1663.  He  was  then  brought  to  the  bftstile,  where 
the  trial  was  continued  until  he  was  sentenced,  the 
20th  of  December,  1664,  to  perpetual  imprisonment 
in  the  fortress  of  Pignerol,  where  he  was  kept 
with  the  greatest  severity. 

In  1677,  his  situation  became  more  tolerable 
and  he  was  allowed  to  see  his  family,  but  he  died 
the  23rd  of  March,  1681,  in  the  arms  of  his  son, 
the  Count  of  Vaux.  The  corpse  was  given  to  his 
widow  and  brought  to  Paris,  where  it  was  buried 
the  28ih  of  March,  in  the  church  of  the  convent  of 
St.  Mary.  (See  Bercht,  process  and  imprison- 
roeot  of  the  Chief-intendant  Fouquet.)  Although 
these  circumstances  are  clear  and  palpable  enough, 
notwithstanding  the  circumstance  that  a  trial  had 
taken  place,  and  many  judges,  lawyers,  witrnesses, 
etc.,  knew  of  his  imprisonment  and  every  mystery 
and  secret  disappeared,  Jacob  nevertheless  com- 
mits the  folly  of  attempting  to  prove  that  the  family 
of  Fooqaet  bad  buried  an  empty  coffin,  that  Fou- 
quet did  not  die  then,  but  lived  until  November  19, 
1703,  having  been  concealed  under  a  black  mask, 
an  assertion  destitute  of  every  reason. 

8.  Eroole  Mattioli,  the  minister  of  the  Duke  of 
Mantua. 

in  the  year  1789,  the  14th  of  June,  the  French 
revolution  began  by  the  taking  of  the  Bastille  by 
storm,  and  a  new  era  began  for  the  history  of  the 
man  with  the  Iron  Mask.  Great  eipectations 
were  entertained  of  discovering  in  the  Bastille  dis- 
olosores  of  many  crimes  and  deeds  of  vengeance, 


and  among  them  also  of  the  man  with  the  Iron 
Mask.  The  journal  of  the  Bastille  was  anxiously 
seized  upon  and  examined,  but  unfortunately,  the 
leaf  concerning  the  day  of  the  arrival  of  the  mys- 
terious prisoner  from  the  Island  of  St.  Margarette, 
in  the  year  1698,  was  torn  out  and  supplied  by 
another  one.  The  tower  of  La  Vertaudidre,  hav- 
ing been  inhabited  during  five  years  by  the  man 
with  the  lion  Mask,  was  not  less  carefully  examined^ 
but  without  any  success. 

Attention  to  the  history  of  the  man  with  the 
Iron  Mask  was,  however,  again  excited,  and  mys^ 
tery  had  too  much  attraction  to  drop  the  subjecl 
without  being  satisfied. 

Lingnet,  the  author  of  the  ** Bastille  devodee^^^ 
repealed  the  story  that  the  mysterious  prisoner  waa 
a  natural  son  of  Anna  of  Austria  and  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  and  Quintin  Crawford,  an  English 
critic,  assented  to  this  opinion  in  his  writings  pub^ 
lished  in  1790.  (See  Memoires  de  la  duchesse 
d'Abrantes,  vol.  X.,  p.  323.)  Another  author,  St. 
Michel,  asserted  in  a  pamphlet,  published  in  1700, 
entitled  **  the  true  man  with  the  Iron  Mask,"  etc., 
the  existence  »f  a  secret  marriage  between  Queen 
Anna  and  the  Cardinal  Mazarin,  oi  which  the  mys- 
terious prisoner  was  the  issue ;  and  Bouch^,  in  his 
^^  Essai  sur  Thistoire  de  la  Provence,'*  considered 
the  whole  history  as  a  tale  invented  by  Voltaire 
and  thought  the  prisoner  to  have  been  a  womsn. 
Senac  de  Meilhan  at  last  treated  the  matter  more 
fundamentally  ;  in  his  '*  (Euvres  Philosophiques  et 
Literaires,"  published  in  Hamburg,  in  1796,  he  pre* 
tended  with  certainty  that  the  man  with  the  Iron 
Mask  was  the  minister  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua, 
Mattioli,  and  supported  this  opinion  by  an  Italian 
journal,  from  the  year  1782,  and  the  manuscripts  of 
the  Marquis  of  Parcalier  de  Prie,  who  died  in  Tu- 
rin. Soon  afterwards,  in  1800,  Roox  Fazillao 
published  his  **  Recherches  Historiques  et  oritiquea 
sur  rhomme  au  Masque  de  fer,**  (historical  and 
critical  inquiry  about  the  man  with  the  Iron  Mask,) 
from  the  archives  of  the  ministry  of  foreign  rela- 
tions and  confirmed  the  opinion  of  Senac  de  Meil- 
han. 

The  curiosity  excited  by  the  conquest  of  the 
Bastille  and  the  activity  of  the  authors  investiga- 
ting the  mysterious  history  of  the  man  with  the 
Iron  Mask,  was  again  interrupted  by  the  endless 
wars  of  the  ambitious  tyrant  Bonaparte,  who  did 
not  peripit  any  rest  to  the  scrutinizing  mind.  In 
1825,  after  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  John 
Delort  published,  from  the  authentic  sources  of  the 
archives,  the  *^  History  of  the  man  with  the  Iron 
Mask,  accompanied  by  authentic  documents  and 
fac  similes.**  Nearly  all  the  later  authors  upon 
this  subject  agree  with  him,  only  the  Chevalier  de 
Taules  disagrees  with  him,  pretending  the  man  with 
the  Iron  Mask  to  have  been  one  of  the  many  vic^ 
.  time  of  the  mischief-breeding  Jesuits,  and  so  does 
'  Dufay  de  la  Gonnei  in  his  work,  ''  La  Bastille  on 
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memoires  pour  servir  k  riiistoire  secrette  dii  (roirv. 
ernernent  fran^oiSf"  etc.,  published  in  1834,  but 
neither  of  them  has  been  able  to  refute  the  eviden- 
ces of  Senac  de  Meilhan,  Roux  Facillac,and  Delort, 
we  can  therefore  not  doubt  but  that  they  have  rep- 
resented the  history  of  the  mysterious  prisoner  in 
its  true  light  and  must  assent  to  it. 

The  Spaniards  who,  ss  it  is  well  known,  had  in 
the  seventeenth  century  the  preponderance  in  Italy 
and  threatened  to  take  possession  of  many  of  the 
small  and  feeble  states  in  which  that  country  was 
then  divided,  excited  the  envy  of  Louis  the  XIV. 
of  France.  Jn  order  to  counterbalance  the  Span- 
ish politics,  he  ordered  the  Abb6  d'Estrades,  the 
French  Minister  in  Venice,  to  enter  into  a  negotia- 
tion with  the  Duke  Ferdinand  Charles  of  Mantua, 
a  Prince  addicted  to  debauchery  and  sensual  licen- 
tiousness. The  intention  of  Louis  XIV.  was  to 
prevail  upon  (hat  Duke  to  cede  to  him  the  fortress 
Casale,  in  the  margraviate  of  Montferrat,  in  which 
be  was  pledged  to  have  only  German  soldiers,  a 
circumstance  which  could  but  increase  the  depen- 
dence of  the  Duke  upon  Austria.  Estrades  found 
a  man  among  the  persons  surrounding  the  Duke 
who  sold  his  services  to  him,  and  promised  to  gain 
the  Duke  himself  for  the  Court  of  France.  This 
man  was  Ercole  Mattioli,  formerly  professor  of 
the  University  of  Bologna,  but  made  by  the  Duke 
Count  and  Minister.  To  activity  and  ambition  he 
joined  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  afTiirs  of  the 
little  Italian  courts.  He  responded  immediately 
to  the  propositions  of  the  French  embassador,  and 
promised  tlie  consent  of  his  master.  But  the  ter- 
mination of  the  negotiation  was  protracted  by  the 
embarrassment  of  the  French  government  in  money 
matters  and  its  unwillingness  to  commence  a  new 
war  in  Italy  before  closing  that  in  Holland.  First 
when  Ereole  Mattioli  came  to  Versailles,  iii  the 
month  of  November,  1676,  the  negotiation  came 
to  a  conclusion.  In  the  treaty  of  the  8th  of  De- 
cember, 1678.  the  Duke  of  Mantua  pledged  him- 
self to  open  the  fortress  of  Casale  to  the  tioops 
of  the  King  of  France  for  an  equivalent  of  one 
hundred  thousand  scudi ;  and  it  was  besides  stipu- 
lated, that  in  case  of  a  war  in  Italy,  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  French  army  should  be  entrusted  to 
the  Duke.  Also  Mattioli  got  a  large  sum  of 
money  and  brilliant  promises. 

In  conformity  with  that  treaty,  French  troops 
marched  to  the  frontiers  of  Italy,  the  fortress  of 
Pignerol  was  provided  with  provisions  and  ammu- 
nition, and  every  thing  prepared  for  a  sodden  oc- 
cupation of  Casale.  All  this  cnnid  not  be  done 
without  creating  sensation,  and  Spain  and  Austria 
summoned  the  Duke  of  Mantua  to  give  an  expla- 
nation concerning  the  rumor  of  the  cession  of 
Casale  to  the  French.  On  the  other  side,  the 
French  cabinet  urged  the  Duke  to  execute  the 
treaty  of  the  8th  of  December,  1678,  and  all  the 
mn  and  shrewdness  of  an  intriguing  Italian  were 


necessary  to  keep  both  parties  in  suspense.  At 
last  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  on  the  side  of  the 
Duke  was  to  be  to  a  French  delegation,  on  the 
10th  of  March,  1679,  in  the  village  of  fncra,  near 
Casale,  but  Mattioli  did  not  appear  and  tlie  French 
Brigadier  Catinat  had  a  narrow  escape  from  being 
murdered  by  the  people  of  Piedmont,  who  were 
unwilling  to  tolerate  a  French  uniform  among 
themselves;  only  a  quick  fligiit  saved  him. 

The  French  government  was  now  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  deceitfulness  of  Mattioli ;  but  if  there 
had  still  been  any  doubt,  it  was  removed  by  the 
dowager  duchess  of  Savoy,  who  proved  to  Es- 
trades, then  Minister  in  Turin,  that  Mattioli  had  al- 
ready sold  all  the  documents  concerning  the  cession 
of  Casale  to  the  ministry  of  Piedmont  for  two 
thousand  livres,  on  the  31st  of  December,  1678, 
and  besides,  to  have  given  important  news  to  Aus- 
tria, Spain,  and  the  Republic  of  Venice,  for  a  high 
price.  Such  an  insult  to  his  court  and  govern- 
ment provoked  Louis  XIV.  to  the  utmost,  and  he 
vowed  to  do  all  he  could  to  take  hold  of  the  crafty 
Italian.  Mattioli  was  at  that  time  in  Turin,  in  or- 
der to  instigate  the  Duke  of  Savoy  against  France, 
and  to  eflectuate  a  general  alliance  against  this 
state.  He  met  there  with  Estrades,  who  soon 
stole  into  his  favor  and  succeeded  in  enticing  him 
away  from  Turin  by  some  pretext,  and  in  persuading 
him  to  a  conference  in  a  place  near  the  frontiers 
of  France.  As  soon  as  Mattioli  had  arrived  there, 
he  was  taken  prisoner  by  French  soldiers  and  car- 
ried to  the  fortress  of  Pignerol.  Arrived  there, 
he  was  compelled  by  torture  to  write  to  his  Sec- 
retary in  Turin  and  to  order  him  to  bring  the  most 
important  papers  to  Pignerol,  which  he  did.  It 
appeared  that  the  Duke  of  Mantua  had  not  only 
not  ratified  the  treaty  in  question,  but  even  not  con- 
sented to  the  conditions.  The  latter  did  not  care 
about  the  fate  of  Mattioli,  but  he  took  500,000 
livres  from  the  French  government,  and  allowed 
the  French  to  take  possession  of  Casale. 

The  foregoing  representation  is  confirmed  by 
Madame  Campao,  who  relates  in  her  memoirs, 
(vol.  1,  p.  208,)  that  Louis  XVI.  promised  to  Ma^ 
ria  Antoinette  disclosures  concerning  the  man  with 
the  Iron  Mask,  as  soon  as  he  had  perused  the  se- 
cret paper  left  by  his  successors.     Slie  says : 

"  I  was  present  in  the  apartment  of  the  Queen, 
when,  af^er  a  perusal  of  those  papers,  the  King 
entered,  stating  that  lie  had  found  nothing  in  those 
papers  concerning  the  man  with  the  Iron  Mask,  and 
asked  the  minister,  Maurepas,  what  knowledge  the 
ministers  had  about  that  mysterious  man.  Mau- 
repas assured  him  that  the  much  talked  of  unknown, 
was  nobody  else  but  an  Italian,  subjeet  of  the  Dake 
of  Mantua,  very  dangerous  on  aocoont  of  his  in- 
triguing character.  They  had  enticed  hioi  away 
to  the  French  territory,  there  Uken  him  prisener 
and  carried  him  to  Pignerol,  and  lat«r,  U  the  Baa- 
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iille,  where  he  died."  This  representation  of  the 
ftifair  can  therefore  scarcely  be  doubled. 

Mattioli  was  carried  from  Pignerol  to  the  prison 
of  state,  St.  Marparette.  His  captivity  was  very 
hard  indeed,  fur  the  minister,  Louvois,  had  express- 
ly given  orders  to  refuse  every  thing  to  the  pris- 
oner which  could  render  his  life  more  agreeable, 
and  the  governor  of  the  prison,  St.  Mars,  obeyed 
those  commands  strictly.  Only  one  single  officer 
was  permitted  to  enter  Mattioli*s  prison,  and  if 
this  one  was  either  sick  or  prevented  in  any  other 
way,  St.  Mars  was  compelled  to  take  his  place ; 
thence  it  was  said  that  the  prisoner  was  treated 
with  much  respect  and  visited  always  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  prison  himself.  All  those  stories  that 
LoQvois  only  standing  had  conversed  with  the 
prisoner ;  that  his  meals  were  served  opon  silver 
plates;  that  he  was  allowed  to  play  the  guitar,  are 
on  founded,  fantastical  embellishments,  mostly  m- 
▼ented  by  Voltaire. 

in  1690,  St.  Mars  was  appointed  governor  of 
the  Bastile,  and  he  carried  his  prisoner  along  to 
Paris.  This  was  probably  commanded  by  the  gov- 
ernment, because  he  was  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  intriguing  character  of  Mattioli.  During  the 
journey  from  St.  Margarette  to  Paris,  the  prisoner 
wore  a  black  mask,  not  of  iron,  but  of  velvet.  The 
question  why  Mattioli  wore  this  mask  can  only 
be  answered  conjectorally,  none  of  the  credible 
authors  give  any  reasons  for  it ;  and  those  not  to 
be  trusted,  as  Voltaire  and  Soulavie,  give  us  but 
fabulous  reasons  for  their  superficial  assertions. 
Certain  it  is,  that  it  was,  io  those  tiroes,  nothing 
nncommon  to  wear  a  mask  of  velvet.  Not  only 
Shakspeare  says,  (in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  I, 
Scene  3 :) 

■* Those  bappy  masks,  that  kiss  fair  ladies'  brows, 
Being  black,  pat  us  in  mind,  they  hide  the  fair," 

bat  also  other  authors  of  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
tell  OS,  that  especially  ladies  used  to  wear  such 
masks,  lined  with  white  taffeta,  when  they  went 
oat.     Such  being  the  fashion  of  the  age,  it  is  not 
astonishing  that  St.  Mars  should  have  masked  his 
prisoner^  either  for  the  preservation  of  his  health, 
a  measure  perhaps  nut  entirely  unnecessary  for  a 
man  who  had  been  then  already  a  long  time  in 
prison,  and  not  at  all,  or  certainly  T^ry  little  ex- 
poaed  to  the  open  air ;  or  for  keeping  his  prisoner 
concealed  from  the  world,  for  Mattioli  was  not  im- 
prisoned in  consequence  of  a  trial  and  sentence, 
bat  by  a  cruel  and  barbarous  act  of  a  tyrannical 
monmreh,  who,  about  eighteen  years  before  the 
imprisonment  of  Mattioli,  this  sacrifice  of  tyranny, 
did  not  hesitate  to  send  his  chief- in tendant  and  es- 
pecial favorite,  Fouquet,  to  a  dungeon,  and  to  let 
him  languish  there  until  his  death,  notwithstand- 
ing the  entreaties  and  supplioations  of  his  family. 


Having  once  poblicly  given  sneh  an  example  of 
tyranny,  Louis  XIV.  could  not  be  very  anxious  to 
see  another  such  shameful  action  exposed  to  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  u  hich  was,  besides,  committed 
in  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations,  and  he  may 
therefore  have  commanded  the  concealment  of 
Mattioli  during  his  jonrney  with  St.  Mars. 

We  have  no  authentic  information  concerning 
Mattioli's  journey  to  Paris.  Novelists  and  fabu- 
lists have  indeed  told  many  a  story  about  it,  but  we 
have  to  put  those  in  the  same  category  with  Vol- 
taire and  Soulavie.  It  has  been  said  that  St.  Mars 
stopped  during  his  journey  at  his  country-seat  of 
Patteao,  the  man  with  the  iron  mask  had  been 
brought  there  with  the  greatest  precaution  in  a 
sedan,  and  St.  Mars  dined  with  him  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  former  turned  his  back  towards  the 
window  of  the  dining-room  ;  the  governor  had, 
during  the  time  of  the  dinner,  put  a  brace  of  pis- 
tols npon  the  table  and  only  a  single  servant  was 
permitted  to  enter  the  room,  which  wis  always 
locked  up  as  soon  as  he  came  in  or  went  out.  Conn- 
trymen  are  said  to  have  seen  all  this  through  the 
window,  and  their  depositions  were  published  in 
176fl;  and  in  modern  times,  by  De  Tons,  in  the 
third  volume  of  his  memoirs.  Dclort  and  other 
credible  writers  do  not  mention  a  word  of  this. 

The  journals  of  the  IJastille  were  partly  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1798,  and  thence  it  is  known 
that  St.  Mars  arrived  in  that  prison  of  slate,  the 
eighteenth  of  September  1698,  with  the  mysteri- 
ous prisoner,  and  that  the  latter  died  there  the 
nineteenth  of  November,  1703. 

Georgia. 


POETIC    MEDITATION. 
From  the  French  of  Lamartine, 

Night !  blest  night !  and  all  is  still ! 
I  follow,  o^er  the  ethereal  plain. 
Her  charriot,  her  starry  train, 

Sitting  lonely  on  the  bill ! 

Venus  rises, — clear  and  sweet ! 
Star  of  love !  with  her  mild  light 
The  flower-enamelled  turf  is  bright, 

Spreading  freshly  at  my  feet ! 

'Mid  the  beeches'  shadowy  gloom, 
I  hear  the  little  branches  break ; 
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So  shadows  rustle,  when  they  wake, 
And  flit  around  the  lonely  tomb ! 

Lo  !  flashing  from  its  native  skies, 
A  glimmer  of  the  evening  star, 
Glittering  on  me  from  afar. 

Softly  plays  before  my  eyes  ! 

Bright  glancing  from  a  globe  of  fire, 
Charming  ray,  why  hast  thou  come  1 
Bringing  comfort  from  thy  home. 

Raising  the  crushed  spirit  higher  ? 

Descending,  sweetly  to  reveal 
The  mysteries  of  starry  years, 
The  secrets  of  the  crystal  spheres. 

Which  the  days  glowing  beams  conceal  ? 

Or,  as  a  spirit  from  above. 
Dost  thou  soothe  the  fainting  soul, 
Bidding  rich  light  Voond  her  roll, 

As  a  day  of  holy  love  ? 

The  veil,  that  shrouds  the  future,  rend, 
Bring  comfort  to  a  heart  forlorn  ! 
Light  of  Heaven  !  art  thou  the  dawn 

Of  that  day,  which  knows  no  end  1 

Around  my  heart  new  glories  roll. 
Thrilling  wirh  joy  unknown  before, 
I  think  on  those  who  are  no  more ! 

Star  !  mild  star  !  art  thou  their  soul  ? 

And  do  those  happy  spirits  thus 
Glide  around  the  star-lit  grove, 
Glancing  soft  on  those  they  love. 

We  near  to  them,  and  they  to  us ! 

Ah  !  if  it  be  ye,  spirits  dear ! 
Far  from  sensual  delight. 
Come  with  every  starry  night, 

Mingling  with  my  dreams,  be  near ! 

With  Holy  Peace  and  Love,  return  ? 
Cheer  the  soul  with  drops  of  balm 
Like  nightly  dew,  at  evening  calm. 

When  day^s  fires  have  ceased  to  burn  ! 

Come  ! — but  from  yon  distant  glen. 
Dark  gloomy  clouds  are  upward  sailing. 
Star  and  star- beam  darkly  veiling ; — 

All  is  gloom !  all  sad  again ! 

OsoRio. 


POETRY  AND  RELIGION. 
NO.  IV. 

POETRV — ITS  AFFINITY  WITH  THE  SPIRIT  AND  PRE- 
CEPTS OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

The  leading  object  contemplated  in  the  present 
series  of  essays,  is  to  vindicate  Poetry  and  Reli- 
gion from  the  charge  of  a  mutual  antagonism — to 
maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  in  many  respects 
they  exhibit  the  congeniality  of  a  kindred  spirits; 
and  that,  therefore,  the  highest  excellence  of  each 
is  secured,  when  both  are  practically  united.  All 
this  is  attempted  in  the  face  of  the  acknowledged 
fact,  that  as  yet,  in  their  actual  manifestation  on 
the  field  of  literature,  they  have  often  been  not  only 
disunited  in  their  sphere,  but  placed  at  positive  va- 
riance as  hostile  powers.  Based  on  this  fact,  as  a 
practical  demonstration  of  some  inherent  antipathy, 
there  have  arisen  two  distinct  prejudices  io  the 
minds  of  two  opposite  classes  of  persons.  The 
one  regard  poetry  as  necessarily  corrupting  io  its 
tendency,  and  as  feeble,  frivolous  and  visionary  in 
its  nature.  The  other  regard  religion  as  enveloped 
in  a  frigid  and  gloomy  atmosphere,  which  extin- 
guishes the  glow  of  genius,  and  obscures  the  vis- 
ions of  poetry.  According  to  tiM  plan  proposed, 
we  meet  these  prejudices  separately  and  in  suc- 
cession. Thus  we  have  before  us  two  distinct 
branches  of  the  general  subject.  We  shall  con- 
clude our  observations  on  the  first  division  in  the 
present  article.  The  steps  previously  taken  were 
all  preparatory  and  conducive  to  the  point  at  which 
we  have  now  arrived  ;  and  the  conclusions  jiiiberto 
reached  but  open  the  way  for  the  inference  which 
we  would  at  present  draw  as  to  the  affinity  existing 
between  the  spirit  of  poetry  and  that  of  Christianity. 
In  our  first  essay  we  vindicated  the  intellectoai 
dignity  of  poetry,  and  showed  its  accordance  with 
truth,  and  reason,  and  nature.  In  our  next  we 
maintained,  on  the  same  ground,  the  perpetuity  of 
its  existence,  and  refuted  the  charge  of  its  neces- 
sary decline  before  the  advancement  of  science  and 
civilization.  In  our  last  we  inferred,  from  the  dig- 
nity of  its  nature  and  the  perpetuity  of  its  presence, 
a  claim  to  the  character  of  one  of  the  primary  and 
established  influences  introduced  by  the  Divine 
hand  into  the  present  system ;  and  consequently,  its 
benign  and  salutary  operation  on  the  nature  of  man 
as  a  social  and  moral  being,  in  cultivating  his  sen- 
sibilities, refining  his  affections,  and  elevatinir  his 
aspirations  above  gross,  temporal,  and  material  ob- 
jects. In  thus  considering  its  influence  on  the  so- 
cial and  moral  interests  of  m>inkind,  we  included 
necessarily  the  idea  of  immortality.  We  regarded 
the  present  life  as  preparatory  to  a  future  and  higher 
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existence.  Any  olher  view  involves  the  whole 
scene  in  darkness,  disorder,  and  degradation.  Di- 
vest human  life  of  this  exalted  prospect,  and  the 
idea  of  moral  obligation  disappears.  Detach  the 
soul  of  man  from  all  connection  and  sympathy  with 
a  fatore  state,  and  the  present  scene  sinks  into  a 
low  theatre  of  physical  gratification,  on  which  the 
brutes  are  his  superiors.  Nay,  the  soul  itself  be- 
comes a  superfluity  on  such  a  system,  save  as  the 
obsequious  servant  of  the  body,  supplying  the  office 
which  is  more  efficiently  filled,  in  the  case  of  infe- 
rior animals,  by  a  blind  instinct.  Morality  is  a 
term  without  signification,  unless  it  be  applied  to 
human  life  as  connected  in  its  interests  and  hopes 
with  an  immortal  destiny.  The  social  and  moral 
relations  of  the  race,  therefore,  stand  identified  with 
the  dictates  of  religion ;  and,  of  course,  of  that 
religion  which  alone  is  true,  among  a  thousand  im- 
postures,— Christianity.*  Such  are  the  several  links 
in  the  chain  of  our  argnment,  as  to  the  legitimate 
inflaence  of  the  element  of  poetry.  And  if  our 
previous  conclusions  have  been  jnst  and  warranted. 
we  might  safely  repose  the  final  inference  of  an 
aflinity  between  poetry  and  religion,  on  the  single 
exhibition  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  For  if,  as 
we  have  shown,  poetry  harmonizes  with  all  the  re- 
lations of  human  life,  fosters  the  best  affections  of 
the  heart,  cultivates  its  purest  aspirations,  and 
thus  advances  that  moral  improvement  which  is 
appropriate  and  desirable,  on  the  supposition  of 
man's  immortality ;  and  if  the  conception  of  a  God 
and  the  prospect  of  a  future  state  of  existence  are 
necessarily  involved  in  the  idea  of  moral  obligation, 
then,  cor  relations  to  God  and  our  prospects  of  im- 
mortality must  be  viewed  only  through  the  me- 
dian of  that  gospel  which  "  brings  life  and  immor- 
tality to  light.'*  Christianity  is  the  religion  of  the 
fcoman  race.  Christ  ia  **  the  way,  the  truth,  and 
tbe  life." 

**  In  his  blett  life 

We  Bee  the  path,  iind  ia  his  detith  the  price, 
And  in  his  great  ascent,  the  proof  supreme 
Of  immortalily." 

Bat  we  do  not  propose  leaving  the  question  solely 
en  this  ground.  Without  insisting  on  the  cumu- 
lative argument,  which  we  have  thus  reared,  step 
after  step,  as  we  have  advanced,  we  design  to  point 
«ut,  from  the  eminence  which  we  have  already 
gained,  some  traces  of  affinity,  visible  even  here, 
to  confirm  the  testimony  collected  in  our  ascending 
progress.     It  would  be  both  inappropriate  and  un- 


*  The  writer  hopes  this  recapittrfatMa  will  be  allowed, 
since,  owing  to  ill*bealih  and  other  causes,  some  time  has 
«Upsed  between  the  publication  of  tbe  previous  numbers 
4m  this  subject  and  the  present;  and  since,  moreover,  a 
chain  of  connection  extends  through  the  whole  series, 
vihich  it  is  necessar)  the  reader  should  retain  in  memory, 
thai  1m  sMr  ieel  the  fofca  •f  Um  present  obeervalions. 


necessary  here  to  enlarge  on  ihe  evidences  of 
Christianity.  It  may  not  be  amiss,  however,  to 
consider  that  the  truth  of  Christianity  necessarily 
implies  not  merely  a  nominal,  but  a  real  and  uni- 
versal ascendancy,  in  its  obligations  over  the  race ; 
so  that  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  sole  and  supreme 
sobstitote  for  all  the  illegitimate  forms  and  mani- 
festations of  religion  that  have  ever  appeared.  That 
Christianity  is  true,  and  that  it  is  exclusively  the 
true  religion — the  only  system  adapted  to  tl^e  na- 
ture and  condition  of  man — are  often  regarded  as 
distinct  propositions.  But  they  are  in  fact  identi- 
cal. The  one  necessarily  includes  the  other.  But 
this  absolute  authority  is  demanded  by  Christianity, 
not  merely  in  contradistinction  to  the  absurd  forms  of 
heathen  superstition  and  idolatry,  which  have  been 
dissolved  before  its  advancing  light,  or  which  stili 
exist  in  the  regions  of  ignorance  and  barbarism. 
The  same  high  claim  to  universal  ascendancy  is 
set  op  in  the  face  of  all  modifications  and  expres- 
sions whatever  of  the  religious  sentiment  amongst 
mankind.  The  religion  revealed  in  the  Bible,  the 
religion  of  Christ,  is  that  peculiar  mode  of  God's 
moral  administration,  which  is  maintained  over  oar 
apostate  world — the  only  religion  adapted  to  the 
necessities  and  possible  to  the  capacities  of  fallen 
and  sinful  creatures.  What  is  termed  **  natural 
religion"  is  not  a  distinct  system,  complete  within 
itself.  So  far  as  it  can  be  viewed  as  isolated  from 
revelation,  it  presents  no  just  proportions,  no  ade- 
quate symmetry,  no  harmooio«s  plan,  nothing,  in 
fact,  to  constitute  it  a  system  of  religion.  We  dis- 
cover a  few  vague  indications  of  daty,  and  occa- 
sional dim  aad  doubtful  gleams  of  a  future  destiny, 
to  have  been  the  amount  of  aatwal  religion  actu- 
ally displayed  in  the  history  of  man,  when  unen- 
lightened by  tbe  gospel.  How  much  farther  the 
intimations  of  nature  night  have  eoaducted,  had 
they  been  wisely  observed  and  honestly  followed,  is 
another  question ;  which,  since* the  introduction  of 
tbe  gospel,  we  are  enabled  more  clearly  to  deter- 
mine ;  and  looking  abroad  over  this  visible  scene, 
in  the  disclosing  light  tbas  admitted,  men  may  be 
perverse  enough  to  fabiicate  a  system,  with  such 
assistance,  and  denominate  it  natural  religion,  with- 
out acknowledging  their  obligation  to  this  higher 
source  for  the  materials  whioh  they  appropriate  to 
a  eonfessedly  hostile  purpose.  But  the  rational 
and  consistent  result  of  the  superadded  illamina- 
ttoa  of  the  gospel,  is  a  discovery  of  the  deficiency 
of  nature's  light  and  the  inadequacy  of  nature's 
resources,  and  the  consequent  necessity  and  fitness 
of  that  gracious  interposition  which  is  revealed ; 
so  that  Christianity  becomes  the  requisite  and 
crowning  complement  of  the  religion  of  natare. 
Under  the  teachings  of  unassisted  reason  tbe  honest 
searcher  after  moral  truth  is  baffled  by  mystery, 
perplexed  with  doubt,  annoyed  with  a  constant  fail- 
ure to  attain  the  permanent  satisfaction  which  ho 
desires;  his  spirit,  the  meanwhile,  if  honest  in 
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wif-serotiny,  is  burdened  with  goilt,  agitated  with 
fear,  and  darkened  with  despair.  Such  is  the  reli- 
gion of  nature,  unincumbered  by  superstition  and 
followed  to  its  rational  results.  We  behold  a  mass 
of  disjointed  fragments.  We  see  the  mutilated 
and  fallen  pillars  of  a  temple  once  imposing  and 
beautiful,  now  a  heap  of  ruins.  Christianity  reor- 
ganizes the  ruins  and  reconstructs  the  edifice.  It 
rises  on  a  new  foundation,  remodelled  oo  a  new 
plan,  and  crowned  with  new  radiance  and  glory : 
the  old  materials  blended  and  harmonized  in  fairer 
proportions  with  the  new;  the  charms  of  nature 
enhanced  and  exalted  in  accordant  union  with  the 
higher  attractions  of  faith.  We  claim,  therefore, 
for  Christianity  an  absolute  and  universal  dominion, 
as  the  only  system  in  which  all  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious qualities  connected  with  the  human  race  find 
their  adequate  expression,  their  consistent  arrange- 
ment and  their  complete  development. 

There  is,  we  believe,  at  present,  a  general  acqui- 
escence  in  the  high  prerogative  which  is  thus  as- 
sumed. Indeed,  it  could  not  consistently  be  other- 
wise, when  there  is  a  general  admission  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity.  The  age  of  open  and  daring 
infidelity  is  past.  The  Bible,  for  the  most  part,  re- 
ceives the  outward  expressions  of  deference  and 
Mbroission.  Whether  such  expressions  are  always 
sincere  and  cordial,  and  indicate  the  real  inward 
acquiescence  of  the  mind,  is,  however,  more  than 
questionable.  Hence  we  find  swarms  of  absurdi- 
ties and  shoals  of  visionary  theories,  unsanctioned 
by  the  dictates  and  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity, yet  claiming  its  title  and  patronage.  Sys- 
tems and  enterprises  are  afloat  in  almost  every 
direction,  which  discard  the  essential  and  peculiar 
features  of  the  gospel,  and  yet  aspire  to  be  denomi- 
nated Christian.  So  that  it  has  become  far  more 
pertinent  to  inquire,  what  is  the  distinctive  nature 
of  Christianity  than  to  ask  whence  is  its  origin,  or 
what  its  authority.  Leaving  out  of  view  the 
grosser  forms  of  this  illegitimacy,  we  would  ad- 
vert to  a  stvle  of  nominal  Christianity,  which  pre- 
vails espeeiaJly  among  what  are  termed  literary 
circles,  from  which  are  discarded  many  of  the  hu- 
miliating, but  yet  exalting  doctrines  and  mysteries 
of  our  holy  religion.  It  is  sometimes  denominated 
invidiously,  *'  the  religion  of  taste  and  sentiment'' — 
'*a  poetical  religion."  These  epithets  of  derision 
are,  no  doubt,  often  applied  with  as  little  discrimi- 
nation as  charity.  Still  it  must  be  admitted  there 
is  aome  show  of  plausibility  in  the  disparagement 
of  poetry  which  is  thus  insinuated.  Often,  how- 
efer,  the  charge  amounts  to  more  than  an  insinna- 


equal  propriety,  when  any  rare  instance  of  oot* 
breaking  profligacy  occurs  in  social  life,  it  is  echoed 
abroad,  '*  behold  the  fruit  of  your  romantic  and 
poetical  extravagance!'*  Thus  a  clamor  is  raised. 
A  vague  and  general  impression  is  circulated.  The 
verdict  of  public  opinion  is  announced.  And  poe- 
try is  anathamaiized  as  a  diabolical  agent,  which, 
at  one  time,  poisons  the  currents  of  social  life  and 
severs  the  restraints  of  morality,  and  at  another, 
enters  the  very  sanctuary  of  religion,  and  there 
perverts  and  desecrates  to  profane  abominations 
the  sacred  elements  of  faith  and  piety.  We  have 
previously  considered,  and  we  believe,  satisfactorily 
answered  the  objection  as  to  the  supposed  corrupt- 
ing influence  of  poetry  on  the  social  and  moral  re- 
lations of  roan ;  and  we  would  only  advert  to  the 
distinction  there  drawn  and  the  arguments  there 
employed,  as  equally  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the 
charge  of  an  adverse  tendency  of  poetry  in  the  de- 
partment of  religion.  We  have  already  established 
the  position,  that  the  spirit  of  poetry  is  not  essen- 
tially evil.  But  if  this  be  admitted,  and  if  poetry 
be  an  element  introduced  into  the  present  system 
by  its  author,  and  perpetuated  as  the  system  ia 
more  fully  developed,  and  the  nature  of  man  ad- 
vances in  knowledge  and  refinement ;  and  if,  in  the 
revelation  of  the  divine  will  to  man,  the  spirit  and 
the  form  of  poetry  stand  associated  with  the  very 
structure  of  Christianity,  then  we  have  the  higher 
assurance  that  this  element  is  not  only  innocent  in 
itself,  but  pure,  elevated,  and  christian  in  its  sym- 
pathies and  afliniiies;  that,  whenever  it  claims  an 
opposite  fellowship,  it  is  not  in  compliance  with  a 
law  of  its  own  nature ;  but  that,  when  any  antipathy 
is  displayed,  it  originates  in  some  secret  moral  per- 
versity in  the  character,  and  does  not  spring  spon- 
taneously from  the  fountain  of  poetry. 

With  regard  then  to  (hose  devotees  of  polite 
literature,  who  discard  the  peculiar  and  essential 
doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  rest  with  self-com- 
placency in  what  is  termed  a  poetical  religion,  it 
may  be  afllrmed,  that  their  having  any  religious 
tendency  is  owincr  to  poetry,  but  that  their  having 
merely  this  is  owing  to  moral  depravity,  which  is 
not  poetical.  Poets,  as  a  class,  may  not  be  more 
disposed  to  Christianity  than  others.  But  the  spirit 
of  poetry  comes  under  a  diflerent  law.  There  may 
be  an  affinity  in  this  even  when  there  is  an  antipa- 
thy in  other  elements  of  the  character;  and  we  are 
claiming  for  poetry  an  affinity^  not  an  identity  with 
Christianity.  We  believe,  however,  that  this  spirit, 
as  it  springs,  all  beautiful  and  radiant,  from  the 
earth,  rises  to  its  true  dignity,  and  expands  in  its 


tion.  Tiie  prosaic  defender  of  frigid  orthodoxy,  j  perfect  enlargement  only  when  it  rejoices  in  pure 
who  holds  poetry  next  in  abhorence  to  Beelzebub,  and  congenial  fellowship  with  that  higher  spirit 
if,  indeed,  be  does  not  regard  it  as  his  veritable  |  which  descends  from  Heaven.  Christianity,  in  its 
personification,  when  transformed  into  an  angel  of  distinctive  features,  is  a  remedial  system ;  super- 


light,  pointing  to  such  quarters,  as  we  have  iodi- 


human  in  its  origin,  devised  and  revealed  by  the 


eated,  will  triumphantly  exclaim:  "Lo,the  effects, Divine  mind,  and  requiring  the  mediatorial  inter- 
of  aU  year  fine  fancy-work  and  poetry!*'    With  veotioo  of  a  Divine  Person  for  its  accomplisbmenL 
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It  presupposes  the  eiistence  of  moral  evil,  the  uni- 
verssJ  prevalence  of  sin.  It  aims  at  the  regene- 
ration of  hnroan  character.  It  requires  humility, 
penitence,  and  faith.  It  awakens  love  and  hope, 
enkindles  the  ardent  sentiments  of  charity,  and  the 
hi^h  and  holy  aspirations  of  piety.  Now,  if  the 
spirit  of  poetry  harmonixes  with  these  loAy  spiritual 
results,  it  must  also  with  the  intervening:  stages  of 
that  moral  transition  which  are  indispensable  in 
order  to  their  attainment.  Unless  we  suppose  hu- 
manity already  in  a  state  of  moral  perfection,  there 
most  be  a  progress  demanded  in  the  scale  of  excel- 
lence. But  if  it  be,  as  it  is,  a  progress  from  sin  to 
purity,  from  debasement  and  ruin  to  the  dignity  of 
spiritual  life,  then  such  a  transformation  is  inevita- 
bly attended  by  those  humble  and  penitent  dispo- 
sitions to  which  the  provisions  of  Christianity  are 
adapted.  Humility  is  the  rational  sentiment  of  a 
creature  conscious  of  its  natural  infirmities ;  bnt  hu- 
mility is  deepened  into  penitence,  when  there  is 
superadded  a  consciousness  of  sin ;  and  this  con- 
sciousness, in  the  case  of  a  depraved  and  fallen 
being,  is  simultaneous,  if  not  identical,  with  a  just 
discernment  and  approbation  of  rectitude.  The  love 
of  purity  implies  a  disapprobation  and  abhorrence  of 
sin,  and  the  new-born  existence  of  right,  moral  feel- 
ing in  the  soul,  includes  all  that  sorrow,  shame  and 
self-reproach,  which  constitute  the  repentance  de- 
manded by  Christianity.  There  is  no  genuine  re- 
torn  to  spiritual  life ;  there  is  no  true  progress  in 
moral  excellence :  there  is  no  pure  exercise  of  devo- 
tional feeling  and  religious  aspiration  on  the  sur- 
face of  our  sinful  world,  unless  its  first  faltering 
eteps  advance  through  this  *'  narrow  way,**  which 
is  a»pen  to  the  faith  of  the  humble  and  penitent. 
Any  exhibition  of  piety  which  discards  these  con- 
dtiiMis,  or  proudly  refuses  to  submit  to  such  a  pro- 
cessor self-renunciation,  is  empty,  heartless,  super- 
ficial and  visionary-— the  glittering  semblance,  but 
not  the  glowing  reality  of  religious  life. 

As  to  the  religion  of  mere  taste  and  sentiment, 
which  IB  supposed  antichristian  in  its  tendency,  we 
have  then  a  satisfactory  solution.  Its  antipathy 
originates  in  the  moral  state  of  the  character.  The 
spirit  ef  poetry,  in  such  cases,  is  clogged  by  a  for- 
eign ineambrance,  and  crippled  by  an  unnatural 
perversion.  It  disowns  the  authority  of  troth,  and 
departs  from  the  sphere  of  nature.  It  becomes 
wild  and  frantic  among  spectres  and  shadows ;  or 
degenerates  into  gross  materialism,  and  revels  in 
luxuriant  sensuality.  Chtistianily  unites  Truth 
and  Poetry  at  the  altar  of  devotion.  When  this 
high  union  is  forbidden  or  forsaken,  poetry  runs 
wild  in  the  visions  of  its  cheerless  solitude,  or  sinks 
degraded  and  prostituted  io  the  embraces  of  putrid 
lust.  Still  there  may  be  seen  gleams  of  its  native 
brightness  in  the  confusion  of  its  madness,  and 
traces  of  its  original  beauty  in  the  depths  of  its 
pollution.  From  the  frequency  of  such  melancholy 
examples  io  the  character  and  works  of  poets,  has 


arisen  the  prevalent  disparagement  of  poetry  witb 
which  we  have  previously  contended**the  impres- 
sion as  to  its  unreal,  fantastic,  and  visionary  nature. 
Because,  when  dissevered  from  moral  principle 
and  religious  truth ;  when  divorced  by  blindness, 
pride,  or  personal  corruption,  from  that  high  and 
harmonious  system  of  truth  eml>odied  in  the  Bible, 
it  still  regains  its  admiration  for  the  beautiful,  the 
sublime,  and  the  infinite ;  and  refusing  to  behold 
these  qualities  when  alone  (hey  aie  displayed  in 
union  with  truth  and  reality,  seeks  to  find  them  in 
a  region  of  vacancy  and  dreams ;  and  fabricates 
gorgeous  visions  of  false  heroism,  and  paints  florid 
scenes  of  unreal  beauty  and  bliss — at  one  time 
revelling  in  the  £lysiom  of  profane  mythology,  and 
at  another,  grovelling  in  the  gilded  delights  of  a 
sensual  Paradise ;  because  such  is  the  eccentric 
and  wayward  career  of  this  wild  spirit  in  those 
cases,  alas !  too  frequent,  in  which  it  spurns  all 
fellowship  with  Christianity  :  because,  when  thus 
manifested,  it  neither  inhabits  earth,  nor  aspires  te 
Heaven ;  but  expatiates  in  a  fairy- land  of  its  own 
creation,  and  delights  in  visions  which  are  foreign 
alike  to  the  sober  relations  of  this  life  and  the 
higher  prospects  of  a  life  to  come— *at  war  both 
with  the  experience  of  the  present  and  the  truth  of 
the  future — alien  both  to  the  visible  realities  of  sor- 
did secularism,  and  the  invisible  realities  of  Chris- 
tian faith ;  therefore^  it  is  vaguely  and  foolishly  sup- 
posed, that  poetry  itself  is  but  an  element  of  delu- 
sion,— a  thing  of  air,  and  mist,  and  shadows ;  that  it 
vanishes  before  the  light  of  reason,  is  dispelled 
and  broken  by  the  tonch  of  reality ;  that  its  colored 
forms  are  but  phantoms;  its  treasures  the  toys  of 
a  child,  or  the  gewgaws  of  an  idiot ;  and  all  the  glit- 
tering array  of  its  triumphs  but  the  empty  and  float- 
ing exhalations  of  a  vast  vapor-realm,  over  which  is 
enthroned  the  fantastic  queen,  Imagination !  But 
who  that  has  a  mind  capable  of  penetrating  beneath 
the  surface  of  things,  and  distinguishing  the  variooa 
qualities  which  combine  in  the  formation  of  charac- 
ter, does  not  perceive  that  the  element  of  poetry, 
in  such  cases,  is  perverted  by  the  force  of  moral 
qualities,  with  which  it  is  associated  ?  And  who, 
admitting  this  perversion  as  foreign  and  antece- 
dent to  whatever  is  strictly  poetical  in  the  charac- 
ter, does  not  perceive,  even  in  its  eccentric  way- 
wardness, its  aerial  flights,  its  misdirected  impulses 
amid  scenes  unreal  and  visionary,  evident  traces  of 
that  spiritual  aflinity  in  poetry  for  which  we  are 
contending  %  Who  does  not  perceive,  that  white 
clogged  with  a  moral  incumbrance,  which  sinks  it 
from  heaven,  yet  upborne  by  the  strength  of  its  own 
pinion,  it  rises  from  the  earth  to  seek  some  more 
congenial  element ;  although  blended,  and  burdened, 
and  baffled  in  the  pursuit  of  illusive  shadows,  it 
still  floats  io  the  misty  mid-air  of  delusion  1  Who 
does  not  jferceive  in  these  inconsistent  and  imprac- 
ticable manifestations  of  poetry  clear  and  impres- 
sive indicatiooa,  that,  diiyoined  from  its  proper 
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sphere  and  sunk  from  its  trae  elevation,  in  its  rest* 
less  and  impulsive  moments  it  still  retains  a  long- 
ing thirst,  an  undefined  ethereal  aspiration,  which  is 
met  and  fully  satisfied  only  in  the  pure  and  spiritual 
revelations  of  the  gospel  1  All  this  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  mournful  troth  of  human  depravity, 
and  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  divine  influence  in 
the  regeneration  of  man^s  nature.  The  poet  may 
not  be  a  saint.  Considering  the  high  gifts  of  ge- 
nius which  he  perverts,  and  the  mighty  motives 
which  he  resists,  he  may  be  even  "  the  chief  of 
sinners.*'  But  he  is  such  not  from  the  promptings 
of  the  spirit  of  poetry — but  in  spile  of  its  legitimate 
tendencies.  Here  we  must  reiterate  our  protest 
against  taking  the  general  character  of  poets  as  an 
infallible  index  to  the  spirit  of  poetry.  There  is  as 
mneh  diversity  in  the  moral  traits  of  poets  as  in 
those  of  any  other  class  of  men.  The  element  of 
poetry,  in  each  instance,  is  tinged  and  modified  by 
other  elements  in  the  character.  No  one  poet  has 
ever  lived  who  embodied  in  his  own  person  a 
perfect  representation  of  all  the  features  of  poe- 
try in  their  harmony  and  fullness.  We  form  a 
just  estimate  on  the  subject,  when  we  distinguish 
and  separate  certain  elements  from  the  hetero- 
geneous mass  of  character,  when  we  abstract 
certain  essential  qualities,  and  confer  upon  these, 
in  their  just  and  full  assemblage,  the  title  of  the 
spirit  of  poetry.  The  source  of  confusion  in  our 
views,  as  to  the  tendency  of  such  a  spirit,  lies 
in  the  diflferent  images  each  one  may  form  un- 
der this  abstract  title,  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
sach  an  abstraction  distinct  from  the  real  manifes- 
tation of  poetry  in  the  character  and  works  of  those 
poets,  with  whom  he  may  be,  by  partiality  or  acci- 
dent, the  most  familiar. 

But  taking  poets  and  poetry  as  they  exist,  (ex- 
cluding from  view,  of  course,  that  numerous  tribe 
which  have  swarmed  in  every  generation,  whose 
sole  claim  to  such  a  classification,  lies  in  the  antic 
mimicry  of,  with  them,  the  only  imitable  freaks  of 
genius,)  we  aflirm,  that  there  is  displayed  between 
poets,  as  a  class,  and  the  truly  pious,  more  genuine 
sympathy,  more  spiritual  affinity,  than  between  any 
other  classes  of  men,  separated  by  the  same  moral 
distinction.  We  appeal  here  to  the  positive  demon- 
stration of  facts,  as  well  as  to  the  inward  conscious* 
ness  of  every  devout  mind.  We  refer  to  the  pe- 
culiar sensation  awakened  by  the  career  of  a  great 
and  gifted  poet,  who  wields  the  spell  of  genius  and 
controls  the  fountains  of  human  sympathy — a  sen- 
sation distinct  and  different  from  that  which  attends 
the  person  of  one  great  and  gifted  in  another  capa- 
city. Take,  for  example,  Byron  and  Burns,  with 
Napoleon  and  Cromwell.  Who  is  ignorant  of  the 
peculiar  interest  awakened  by  the  character  of  the 
poet  above  that  of  the  hero,  especially  in  the  reli- 
gious community  ?  His  waywardness  may  excite 
censure.  His  immoralities  may  incur  rebuke.  His 
crimes  may  demand  exposure  and  denunciation ; 


but,  associated  with  the  firmness  of  Christian  prin- 
ciple, which  condemns  the  offender,  there  glows,  in 
the  benevolence  of  a  pious  heart,  a  tender  sympa- 
thy, a  sorrowful  afl^ection,  an  anxious  solicitude, 
expressing  itself  in  regrets,  and  tears,  and  ardent 
prayers,  in  behalf  of  the  erring  and  unhappy  poet. 
Witness,  as  a  touching  exemplification  of  this  re- 
mark, that  beautiful  and  tender  prayer,  w^ritten  in 
behalf  of  Lord  Byron,  found  among  the  papers  of 
a  pore  and  pious  lady  after  her  death  ;  which,  be- 
ing communicated  to  the  poet,  called  forth  that  no- 
ble and  thrilling  response,  that,  like  a  transient 
revelation  from  the  mysterious  depths  of  his  troo- 
bled  spirit,  sent  forth  an  alleviating  light  over  the 
darkness  of  his  past  career,  and  cast  almost  the  only 
gleam  of  hope  over  his  final  destiny.*  This  is  but 
a  solitary  instance,  yet  it  accords  with  a  general 
truth.  How  shall  we  explain  this  special  sympa- 
thy, this  tender  and  aflfectiunate  solicitude,  which 
follows  the  career  of  the  wayward  and  wicked 
poet  ?  Is  it  owing  to  the  public  notoriety  of  the  ob- 
ject, or  to  a  view  of  the  vast  means  and  resources 
of  asefulness,  that  lie  within  the  compass  of  his 
power,  which  are  perverted  to  an  evil  purpose  1 
No,  there  are  others  equal  in  these  respects,  who 
are  not  thus  regarded.  There  is  a  sympathetic 
discernment  of  high  giAs  and  facoUies  which  be- 
long to  another  sphere — of  tastes  and  tendencies 
and  aspirations  which  are  excluded  from  their  con- 
genial element — a  glowing  heart,  an  eagle  eye,  a 
soaring  wing,  fitted  to  scale  the  summits  of  faith,  to 
bask  in  the  sunlight  of  immortality,  and  expand 
with  the  raptures  of  devotion  !  Here  lies  the  bur- 
den of  Christian  sympathy  for  the  poet.  And  the 
secret  sighs  of  this  sorrowful  solicitude  bear  testi- 
mony to  a  conscious  affinity  between  the  spirit  of 
Poetry  and  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 

The  true  poet,  according  to  our  conception  of 
the  character,  is  one  endowed  with  the  highest 
order  of  human  faculties.  To  the  ancients,  he 
seemed  a  man  inspired.  He  possesses  indeed  a 
sort  of  inspiration ;  but  it  is  the  inspiration  of 
truth — at  least  of  partial  truth.  He  is  actuated  by 
no  mystic  afflatus ;  neither  is  he  inspired  by  the 
touch  of  a  divine  influence,  as  were  the  true  proph- 
ets of  old,  through  whom  were  transmitted  the  rev- 
elations of  heaven.  With  him  it  is  the  rational 
inspiration  of  a  gifted  mind,  impressed  truthfully 
by  the  living  realities  arrayed  in  all  their  thrilling 
import  before  his  vision.  He  sees  not  only  their 
outward  form,  but  their  inward  life  and  significance. 

*  In  glancing  over  a  late  religious  journal,  the  writer  met 
with  the  following,  which  occurs  in  a  review  of  Bjron*s 
Childe  Harrold.  In  remarking  with  admiration  on  the 
noted  stanza,  commencing  "oar  life  it  a  fmlte  nature,  dec.*' 
the  reviewer  adds,  '*  We  are  sorry  to  think  that  he  has  too 
probably  painted  from  his  own  bosom.  But  if  his  soul  is 
'sick,*  we  trust  it  is  not  '  immedicable.'  At  least,  we  can. 
assure  him  there  is  a  balm  in  Gilead,  there  is  a  PhystcUut 
there** 
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He  views  them  not  as  isolated  facts,  barren  and 
lifeless,  under  a  microscopic  inspection,  but  as  joined 
in  the  harmony  of  their  clostering  associations,  and 
eloquent  in  the  depth  of  their  spiritual  teachings. 
His  knowledge,  if  not  as  minute,  is  more  profound 
tnd  compreheosive,  than  that  imparted  by  cold  sci- 
entific discovery.     His  mind  grapples  at  once  the 
high  and  mighty  inferences  of  Science.     The  elec- 
tric speed  and  power  of  his  associations,  the  inten- 
sity of  his  mental  vision,  the  elevation  and  compre- 
hensiveness of  his  observant  faculties  amid  the 
beauties,  wonders  and  glories  of  this  visible  scene, 
awakens  within  him  the  consistent  and  rational  in- 
spiration of  poetry.     The  powers  of  his  mind,  and 
the  emotions  of  his  heart,  move  in  glowing  unison. 
The  very  preeminence  of  his  intellectual  energies 
awaken  the  spontaneous  glow  of  admiration,  the 
tenderness  of  sympathy,  and  the  ardor  of  aspiia- 
tion  in  his  own  breast.     These  thrilling  sentiments, 
these  ideas  and  emotions,  demand  a  peculiar  medinm 
for  their  transmission.     In  their  conception,  ihey 
ire  iermedfVnaginaiion — ^in  their  utterance, p^/ry. 
Thus,  this  lov«ly  Iris  of  the  mind  springs  forth  in 
its  glory,  as  the  sunlight  of  reason  bursts  over  the 
cloud-land  of  emotion.     Thus  originates  the  ele- 
ment and  form  of  poetry.     It  is  the  embodied  har- 
mony of  Nature's  spiritual  voices — the  glowing  pic- 
ture-language of  her  hidden  prophecies.     The  poet 
is  the  self-anointed  priest  of  Nature.    His  preemi- 
nence consists  in  the  privilege  of  closer  approach  to 
her  shrine,  and  of  deeper  access  to  her  mysteries, 
and  the  consequent  power  of  more  luoid  interpre- 
tation ;  so  that  the  vivid  realities  of  his  disclo- 
sure are  substituted  instead  of  the  shadows  of  con- 
jecture, that  floated  dimly  over  the  minds  of  others. 
He  reads  the  records  of  a  higher  wisdom  in  Na- 
ture, than  that  which  governs  the  interests  of  mere 
physical  existence.    He  mingles  with  the  elements 
of  a  higher  life.     He  beholds  the  thrilling  testi- 
mony, amid  **  things  seen  and  temporal,"  of  a  state 
of  being  more  refined,  exalted  and  enduring  than 
ibe  present.     Thus,  at  least,  an  undefined  ethereal 
aspiration  is  awakened.     But  wo !  to  the  poet  who 
feels  the  glow  only,  and  sees  not  the  light ;  who  is 
impelled  by  an  aspiration  unsanctioned  by  truth ; 
who,  impressed  by  the  testimony  of  Nature  to  a 
destiny   above  and  beyond  the  present,  plunges 
recklessly  onward  amid  darkness  and  delusion; 
who,  bounding  afar  from  the  region  of  reality,  loses 
bis  way  amid  the  spectres  of  a  visionary  scene  ; 
who,  with  mental  discernment  to  read  the  vanity 
of  this  mortal  abode,  which  sin  has  blasted  with  a 
corse,  has  not  the  moral  tendency  to  lead  him  on- 
ward to  a  region  of  purity  and  peace  ;  who,  with 
a  wing  of  aspiration  to  lifl  him  from  earth,  has  not 
an  eye  of  faith  to  guide  him  to  Heaven.     Better, 
for  bis  own  happiness,  to  have  delved,  like  a  mole, 
)D  the  dnst,  than  to  flounder  thus,  like  an  eagle  lost 
in  an  element  of  darkness !     Here  we  meet  the 
solation  of  a  fact  that  pertains  to  the  poetical  ehar- 


acter — the  proveibial  gloom  and  wretchedness  of 
poets.  We  believe  such  an  impression  has  arisen 
mainly  from  the  experience  of  those  of  an  immoral 
and  irreligious  character.  But  even  here,  in  the 
inward  discord  and  mental  agony  awakened  by 
poetry,  when  abused  and  perverted  in  an  impure 
element,  we  may  discover  traces  of  a  latent  afiini- 
ty,  which  point  to  the  pure  and  spiritual  faith  of 
Christianity  as  the  abode  of  its  peace,  and  the 
sphere  of  its  harmony. 

Poetry  is  preeminently  spiritual  in  its  tenden- 
cies.    It  coincides  with  religion,  at  least  in  this, 
that  it  seeks  to  elevate  man  *'  above  the  world." 
It  repudiates  all  base  and   '*  beggarly  elements." 
It  selects,  refines,  and  exalts  the  objects  of  its  wor- 
ship, and  invests  them  with  an  element  of  spiritu- 
ality.    The  essential  feature  of  poetry  is  admira-' 
tion.     But  the  homage  which  it  yields  is  a  ra- 
tional tribute  of  the  soul.     It  worships  beauty  and 
sublimity  in  the  vast  temple  of  Nature.     Bat  these 
are  not  mere  attributes  of  gross  materialism.    The 
beaatifol  and  the  sublime  are  but  shadows  of  the 
spiritual  and  the  infinite  resting  on  the  surface  of 
the  physical  world.     Beauty  and  sublimity  are  not 
qnalities  inherent  in  matter.     They  exist  in  the  la- 
tent associations  of  the  mind,  which  refer  to  higher 
moral  elements.    There  is  an  implied  recognition 
uf  a  loAier  spiritual  sphere  of  existence,  in  all  that 
charms  the  eye  and  enraptures  the  soul  of  the  poet 
on  this  visible  scene.     Everything  poetical  under 
heaven  gleams  and  glows  in  a  spiritual  radiance. 
Let  the  idea  of  a  God  be  expunged  from  the  uni- 
verse, and  what  high  charm  of  association  would 
hallow  its  scenes,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  poet  t 
With  Saddueeean  incredulity,  deny  all  spiritual  ex- 
istences, and  reduce  Nature  and  life  to  a  mere  mo-: 
ving  mass  of  visible  and  tangible  materialism,  and 
the  fountains  of  poetry  would  at  once  disappear. 
Detach  this  mortal  state  from  the  vision  and  the 
hope  of  future  immortality,  let  the  pleasures  of 
life  be  confined  to  the  sensations  of  the  body,  and 
the  prospects  of  earth  all  terminate  in  the  grave, 
and  the  afliections,  the  sympathies,  the  aspirations 
of  humanity,  which  poetry  embalms  and  conse- 
crates, would  all  be  extinguished  !  Poetry,  in  every 
age,  has  recognized  these  lofty  spiritual  relations. 
The  fabled  beings  of  ancient  mythology,  were  the 
poetical  revelations  of  a  religious  faith.     They 
were  the  representative  images  of  qualities  and  con- 
ceptions in  the  obscure  heathen  mind,  pertaining  to 
a  region  of  existence  above  and  beyond  the  present. 
They  have  vanished,  like  painted  cloud-racks  from 
the  eastern  sky,  before  the  efifulgence  of  the  rising 
sun.     The  spiritual  elements,  thus  dimly  shadowed 
forth  on  the  firmament  of  pagan  poetry,  find  their 
full  realization  in  the  sublime  and  glorioas  revela- 
tions of  divine  truth.     The  poetical  creations  of  a 
superstitious  credulity  give  place  to  the  higher  re- 
alities of  Christian  faith.     A   spiritual  world,  an 
invisible  God,  an  immortal  destiny — these  are  now 
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the  only  fountains  of  light  that  impart  radiance  to 
the  brilliant  and  beautiful  dominion  of  poeiry.  In- 
deed, DO  stroke  more  deadly,  no  blight  more  with- 
ering, could  possibly  fall  upon  all  that  is  beautiful 
and  excellent  in  the  material  world,  and  all  that  is 
refined  and  poetical  in  human  life,  than  that  which 
severed  all  connection  between  mati  and  a  higher 
order  of  beings,  and  cut  away  every  hope  associa- 
ted with  eternal  existence.  The  starry  firmament 
of  poetry  borrows  its  radiance  from  a  distant  and 
invisible  sun.  Let  that  sun  be  extinguished,  and  a 
deep  midnight  of  cheerless  gloom,  rayless  and  star- 
less, curtains  the  heavens !  And  if  one  vestige  of 
poetry  still  remains,  it  lingers  like  the  phosphores- 
cent gleam  around  the  place  of  tombs,  the  pale  and 
ghastly  halo  of  decay  and  death.  It  would  seem 
that  poetry  included,  almost  by  necessity,  a  belief 
in  the  existence  of  God  and  the  immortality  of  the 
•oul.  There  may  not  be  the  definite  conception, 
the  confident  faith,  the  consistent  peace,  and  the 
triumphant  hope,  which  belong  exclusively  to  the 
genuine  Christian,  in  the  personal  views  and  feel- 
ings of  the  poet.  His  idea  of  God  may  be  but  the 
shadowy  conception  of  a  perverted  imagination. 
His  views  of  immortality  may  be  unworthy,  incon- 
sistent and  confused.  He  may  be  blind  to  the  glo- 
rious economy  of  Christian  redemption,  which  in- 
tervenes, with  harmonizing  light,  between  an  infi- 
nite God  and  apostate  man.  He  may  be  ignorant, 
through  unbelief,  of  the  divine  interposition,  which 
opens  a  way  of  access  to  a  future  state  of  felicity 
and  glory.  But  these  fatal  deficiencies  of  charac- 
ter must  be  traced  to  his  personal  perversity  as  a 
moral  agent ;  and  not  to  the  legitimate  tendency  of 
the  poetical  element.  He  maintains  this  uncbris- 
liao  attitude,  to  his  peril  as  a  man,  and  to  bis  dis- 
paragement as  a  poet. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  appeal  to  the  Christian 
community.  The  final  inference  from  this  discus- 
sion points  especially  to  them.  We  have  attempt- 
ed to  describe  tbe  legitimate  tendency  of  the  spirit 
of  poetry  ;  and,  with  a  candid  acknowledgment  of 
its  frequent  and  sad  perversions,  we  have  labored 
to  exhibit  its  native  affinity  with  all  that  is  pure, 
spiritual  and  Christian.  The  sober  and  rational 
conclusion,  which  we  would  urge,  is,  that  the  pe- 
culiar department  of  lileraturet  over  which  this 
element  presides^  should  not  be  hopelessly  discard' 
€d  from  the  patronage  of  Christian  principle ; 
iut  that,  as  far  as  possible,  it  should  be  rescued  from 
the  illegitimate  usurpation  of  corruption  and  lust; 
and  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  triumph  of  reli- 
gious truth.  Under  a  just  view  of  the  corrupt  and 
disorganizing  tendency  of  a  large  proportion  of 
modern  literature,  it  has  become  fashionable  in  cer- 
tain quarters,  to  denounce  and  prohibit  en  masse 
every  thing  that  assumes  the  title,  or  wears  the 
fascinating  garb  of  polite  letters.  But  an  entirely 
false  issue  is  thus  made.  The  purpose,  although 
pure  in  its  origin,  is  both  futile  in  its  attempt,  and 


mistaken  in  its  aim  ;  if  it  is  designed  to  excommo- 
nicate  the  whole  esthetic  region  over  which  po- 
etry presides,  from  the  enclosure  of  Christian  ap- 
probation.  These  alluring  forms  of  literature  will 
continue  to  be  circulated  and  read,  in  spite  of  all 
the  denunciations  that  may  be  thundered  from  tbe 
pulpit  and  the  religious  press.  They  will  eiert  a 
most  potent  agency  in  the  formation  of  character. 
Their  influence  will  be  exclusively  evil,  if  tbey 
are  given  over,  forsaken  and  reprobated  by  tbe 
Christian  community.  It  becomes,  then,  a  question 
of  no  little  practical  importance,  whether  this  spirit 
may  not  in  a  measure  be  reolairoed  under  tbe  do- 
minion of  religious  principle,  so  as  to  minister  to 
tbe  advancement  of  moral  purity,  and  counteract  iu 
own  desolating  tendency,  when  under  the  blind 
guidance  of  irreligion  and  lost  t  Sorely  it  is  no 
trifling  suggestion,  to  inquire  whether  the  refined 
pleasures  of  taste,  and  the  beautiful  hues  of  imagi- 
nation, most  all  be  surrendered  in  despair,  as  tbe 
brilliant  retinue  of  iniquity,  and  may  not  be  se* 
cured  as  the  propitious  attendants  of  virtue ;  whetb- 
er  these  inviting  and  alluring  avenues  to  the  ho- 
man  soul  must  be  open  only  to  the  approach  of 
error  and  delusion,  and  be  shot  forever  against  tbe 
entrance  of  truth  and  piety  !  But  in  addition  to 
the  advantage  thus  forfeited,  and  the  injury  tbos 
allowed,  in  the  department  of  literature,  there  is  a 
twofold  calamity,  arising  from  this  indiscriroiaate 
rejection  of  taste  and  poetry,  which  affects  unfa- 
vorably the  peculiar  department  of  religion.  Under 
such  a  prejudice,  religious  troth  is  contracted  in 
its  dimensions,  and  mutilated,  deformed,  degraded 
in  its  utterance ;  and  Christianity,  shrunk  to  a  skel- 
eton, is  clothed  in  the  rags  of  a  beggar.  True  it  is, 
the  conditions  of  our  salvation  do  not  rest  on  the  laws 
of  literary  taste.  A  poetical  genius  is  not  essen- 
tial to  teving  faith.  There  is  a  wise  and  beoero- 
lent  adaptation  in  the  fundamental  provisions  of 
Christianity  to  men  of  all  grades  of  intellectual 
cultivation.  The  rude,  the  ignorant,  the  illiterate 
may  comprehend  the  lucid  revelations  of  tbe  di- 
vine mind  sufficiently  for  their  salvation.  To  pro- 
claim, unfold,  and  enforce  these  plain  and  essential 
doctrines  of  religion,  is  moreover  the  engrosnog 
duty  of  those  appointed  to  stand  forth  amongst  men 
as  *Mhe  ambassadors  of  God.**  A  knowledge  of 
these  is  sufficient  to  enlighten  and  save  the  most 
obscure.  Their  cordial  acceptance  is  indispensable 
to  the  salvation  of  all.  We  suggest  no  disparage- 
ment to  this  high  and  peculiar  vocation.  ^^ 
would  we  detract  from  the  exclusive  efficiency  of 
these  essential  truths  of  Christianity.  But,  in- 
vesting them  with  their  purest  sacredness,  allow- 
ing them  their  infinite  importance,  we  would  ask, 
whether  they  might  not  be  presented  with  grcsicr 
comprehensiveness  and  dignity  of  thought.  8nda^ 
rayed  in  a  more  becoming  and  appropriate  style  of 
dress,  than  is  sometimes  the  case  in  public  dis- 
cooises  and  in  religious  books  1    If  Christianity 
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cannot  be  so  gracefully  adorned,  as  to  win  admira- 
tion and  love,  may  she  not  at  least  be  so  decently 
attired,  as  to  avoid  disgust  and  contempt  1     Pier 
presence,  of  course,  is  unwelcome  to  the  depraved  ; 
but  let  not  her  dialect  and  her  dress  serve  as  pre- 
texts for  their  abhorrence !     But  while  we  yield  a 
just  ascendancy  to  these  channels  of  instruction  ; 
while  we  admit  the  absolute  importance  and  es- 
sentia] efficacy  of  systematic  re]ia[ious  truth  ;  while 
we  look  to  the  ministrations  of  the  pulpit,  and  the 
teachings  of  strictly  religious  books  for  the  chief  and 
leading  agency  in  the  world's  regeneration ;  yet  we 
would  advert  to  other  indirect  but  accordant  influen- 
ces, which  should  be  valued*  employed,  and  conse- 
crated by  Christian  principle.     We  refer  to  the  ele- 
ments of  taste,  imagination  and  poetry,  which  in- 
clude the  beautiful  forms  of  nature,  the  tender  sym- 
pathies and  affeotions  of  the  heart,  and  all  the  thou- 
sand humanities  of  our  daily  existence.      That 
these  elements  may  be  wielded  by  the  hand  of 
Christian  integrity,  will  not  admit  of  a  doubt.    That 
these  elements  do  exert,  and,  as  knowledge  extends 
and  society  improves,  will  increasingly  exert  a 
powerful   influence,  especially  on  young,  ardent, 
and  susceptible  minds,  in  moulding  human  charac- 
ter, is  still  less  questionable.     The  present  may  be 
termed  emphatically  the  age  of  books.     The  mul- 
titude, the  promiscoons  mass,  through  all  grades  of 
society,  now  resort  to  reading,  not  only  for  instruc- 
tion, but  for  amusement  and  diversion.     Literature, 
and  especially  those  forms  which  come  under  the 
designation  of  polite  or  political  literature,  is  fast 
becoming  one  of  the  most  prevalent,  uniform,  and 
potent  agencies  that  impress  the  plastic  mind  of 
man,  and  move  the  mighty  fabric  of  society.     It  is 
silent  and  gradual,  but  constant,  insidious  and  irre- 
sistible in  its  power.     It  appeals  to  the  taste,  the 
imagination  and  the  passions,  with  more  efficient 
aaccess,  than  if  it  made  its  naked  approach  to  the 
sterner  judgment.     It  forms  and  fosters,  by  a  se- 
cret fascination  on  the  heart,  predispositions,  pre- 
judices, propensities,  habits  and  tendencies  of  moral 
association,  which  in  the  formation  of  character 
and  the  government  of  life,  have  a  more  perma- 
nent and  practical  control,  than  all  the  lucid  de- 
monstrations of  reason  and  all  the  impressive  ap- 
peals of  truth.     With  such  an  impression  of  the 
importance  of  this  agency,  when  we  consider  what 
is  the  moral  character  of  the  most  prevalent  and 
popular  class  of  such  productions,  at  present  dis- 
seminated through  society,  we  honestly  believe, 
tbaf  9  next  to  the  original  obstruction  of  human  de- 
pravity, a  darker  and  firmer  impediment  against 
the  aecess  of  religious  light  to  the  conscience  and 
heart,  is  reared  by  this  silent  and  pervading  influ- 
eoce,  than  by  all  other  agencies  combined.     But 
what  shall  be  done  1     Denounce,  without  diserim- 
inatioD  1     Condemn,  without  exception  t     And  to- 
tally excommunicate,  as  profane  and  reprobate,  the 
entire  form  and  compass  of  polite  literature  1    As 


I  well  attempt  to  exclude  the  atmosphere,  becaoss 
infected  by  a  prevailing  epidemic  !  As  well  un- 
dertake to  prohibit  ihe  element  of  water,  because 
at  one  time  it  rages  in  destructive  torrents,  and  at 
another  exhales  in  putrid  vapors !  While  man  ex- 
ists, water  will  be  drunk  and  the  air  will  be  inhaled. 
While  the  earth  continues  adorned  with  verdure 
and  flowers,  diversified  with  aspects  of  beauty  and 
sublimity,  with  hills  and  streams  and  seas  and  moun- 
tains ;  and  the  gorgeous  blazonry  of  the  firmament 
bends  over  all ;  while  human  life  is  warmed  and 
brightened  by  the  glowing  interchange  of  its  ge- 
nial sympathies,  its  tender  tie^^,  its  thrilling  af- 
fections, and  the  undefined  aspirations  that  reach 
beyond  the  limits  of  its  present  circumference ;  so 
long  will  the  spirit  of  poetry,  with  all  the  colored 
forms  of  literature  that  move  within  the  charmed 
circle  of  its  radiant  dominion,  be  perpetuated  in 
its  power  for  good  or  for  evil !  The  conclusion  is 
inevitable,  and  has  in  part  been  anticipated.  Let 
Christian  enterprise  and  genius  redeem  this  ele- 
ment from  its  moral  enthralment;  Tindieate,  main- 
tain, and  manifest  to  the  world,  by  the  soecessful 
rivalship  of  piety,  its  pure,  rational,  legitimate, 
Christian  affinities.  All  this  can  be  accomplished, 
without  relaxing  the  firmness  of  Christian  integ- 
rity, or  departing  from  the  peculiar  sphere  and  sa- 
cred vocation  of  the  Christian  church.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  element  itself;  there  is  nothing  in  its 
coloring  or  form ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  fascinating 
methods  of  its  adaptation  to  literary  taste,  which 
in  the  least  degree  prohibits  this  high  and  harmoni- 
ous union  between  poetry  and  religion.  Already  we 
perceive  propitious  indications  of  its  approaching 
consummation.  In  the  higher  forms  of  literature — 
those  which  come  more  strictly  under  the  classifi- 
cation of  poetry — the  ascendancy  of  a  pure  Chris- 
tian spirit  is  widely  asserted.  It  is  chiefly  in  its 
lower  forms,  that  this  ascendancy  is  disowned.  As 
they  have  degenerated  in  quality,  they  have  multi- 
plied in  number.  In  the  sickly  trash,  which  pours  Id 
floods  over  the  land — the  ofl^pring  of  corrupt  tal- 
ent, and  the  food  of  disguised  sensuality — we  dis- 
cover even  here  a  hope  of  reformation  in  the  very 
excess  of  the  evil.  In  its  descent  to  moral  pollu- 
tion, it  is  sinking  beneath  the  dignity  of  literary 
taste ;  and  as  it  drains  out  the  dregs  of  its  defile- 
ment, the  element  of  genius  escapes  and  vanishes. 
We  are  proud  of  the  high  distinction  of  American 
genius  in  this  respect.  The  demoralizing  litera- 
ture to  which  we  refer,  is  chiefly  of  foreign  produc- 
tion. The  contributions  of  our  own  giAed  authors 
to  the  department  of  polite  letters,  have,  for  the 
most  part,  been  nnexceptionable  in  moral  tendency. 
Many,  and  they  the  noblest  and  best,  are  conse- 
crated by  the  pure  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Let  American  genius  retain  and  perpetuate  this 
highest  honor !  And  while,  as  a  nation,  we  hold 
forth  to  the  world  an  example  of  free  and  flourish- 
ing civil  institutions,  unencnmbered  by  despotism, 
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and  rejoicing  in  the  enlargement  of  equal  liberty ; 
let  U8,  at  the  same  time,  exhibit  a  pure  and  vigo- 
lous  literature,  unstained  by  the  breath  of  moral 
pollution,  and  hallowed  by  the  purity  of  Christian 
principle ;  the  spirit  of  the  one,  and  the  policy  of 
the  other,  drawn  alike  from  the  great  fountain  of 
ixvLlh—ihe  Bible, 


w.  c.  s. 


Virginia. 


ROSABEL. 

SoMO — Airy  "  Lucy  LongJ*^ 
I. 

When  Rosa  was  a  baby, 

They  asked  that  I  would  tell 
A  name  for  the  little  lady, 
And  I  called  her  Rosabel. 

Take  your  timet  Miss  Rosa, 

Rosa,  Rosabel; 
Take  your  time,  Miss  Rosa, 
And  learn  your  lessons  well, 

II. 
Now  Rose  is  like  her  namesake, 

m 

That  in  the  garden  grows, 
And  when  she  blooms  to  more  shape, 
O,  how  she'll  plague  the  beaux  ! 

But  take  your  time.  Miss  Rosa, 

Rosa,  Rosabel ; 
Take  your  time.  Miss  Rosa, 
And  watch  the  fellows  well. 

III. 

For  soon  they'll  come  a  courting, 

And  wondrons  things  theyMl  tell 
Of  how  their  hearts  are  doting 
On  pretty  Rosabel. 

But  take  your  time,  Miss  Rosa, 

Rosa,  Rosabel; 
Take  your  time.  Miss  Rosa, 
No  matter  what  they  tell, 

IV. 

Tbey^ll  say  that  you  are  losing 

The  morning  of  your  life, 
And  that  you  should  be  choosing 
To  be  some  body's  wife. 

But  take  your  time,  Miss  Rosa, 

Rosa,  Jlosabel ; 
Take  your  time.  Miss  Rosa, 
No  matter  what  they  tell. 


Y. 

And  O  they  will  be  sighing, 

To  prove  their  passion  true, 
And  vow  that  they  are  dying, 
But  just  to  live  with  you. 

So  take  your  time.  Miss  Rosa, 

Rosa,  Rosabel ; 
Take  your  time,  Miss  Rosa^ 
No  mattter  what  they  tell. 

VI. 

But  while  the  rose  is  blooming, 

Nobody  minds  the  thorn — 
Yet  donH  be  too  presuming, 
For  soon  the  bloom  is  gone. 

Don^t  overstay.  Miss  Rosa^ 
Your  time.  Miss  Rosabel ; 
To  waste  your  roses,  Rosa^ 
Is  not  to  manage  well. 

VM. 

But  while  your  cheek  is  blooming, 

And  many  you  command, 
On  some  one  be  bestowing 
At  once  your  heart  and  hand. 

For  thaVs  the  way.  Miss  Rosa^ 

Rosa,  Rosabel; 
ThaCs  the  way.  Miss  Rosa, 
To  wear  your  roses  well. 

C.  C.  L. 


Virginia. 


THE  VIRGINIA  HISTORICAL  AND  PHI- 
LOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  announce  to  oar 
readers,  that  the  Virginia  Historical  and  Philosophi- 
cal Society,  which  has  been  dormant  for  some  years, 
has  recently  waked  up  from  its  long  slumber,  re- 
freslied  and  recruited,  and  is  now  itself  again.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  members,  held  in  the  room  of  the 
Richmond  Library,  on  Thursday,  the  18th  iast,, 
an  amended  Constitution  was  adopted,  and  a  Pres- 
ident and  other  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensu- 
ing year,  who,  together  with  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  them,  have  entered  upon  their 
duties  with  a  zeal  and  spirit  worthy  of  the  cause 
in  which  they  are  engaged.  At  the  same  lime,  the 
indications  of  public  favor  are  clear  and  decided,  and 
such  as  authorize  us  to  predict  that  the  enterprise 
will  be  crowned  with  the  most  complete  success. 

We  give  the  amended  Constitution  of  the  Soci- 
ety, with  the  list  of  officers,  dtc,  below  ;  and  hope 
to  be  able  to  publish  the  Circular  of  the  Execuiive 
Committee  in  our  next. 
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THE  AMENDED  CONSTITUTION 

or  THK 

VIRGINIA  HISTORICAL  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL 

SOCIETY. 

1.  The  principal  object  of  the  Society  shall  be 
to  collect  and  preserve  whatever  relates  to  the  His- 
tory of  Virginia  in  particular,  and  of  the  United 
States  in  general. 

2.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  Resident,  Corres- 
ponding and  Honorary  Members.  Resident  Mem- 
bers shall  be  persons  residing  in  the  city  of  Rich- 
mood  or  elsewhere  in  the  Stale.  Corresponding 
and  Honorary  Members  may  be  persons  residing 
any  where,  either  in  or  oat  of  the  Stale ;  and  not 
more  than  ten  Honorary  Members  shall  be  elected 
in  any  one  year. 

3.  The  officers  of  the  Society,  to  be  elected  an- 
nnally  and  by  ballot,  shall  be  a  President,  a  first 
Vice  President,  a  second  Vice  Presidenl,  a  third 
Vice  President,  a  Corresponding  Secretary,  a  Re- 
cording Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  a  Librarian. 
The  offices  of  ihe  two  Secretaries  and  Librarian 
may  be  conferred  upon  the  same  person  whenever 
it  shall  be  deemed  expedient  to  unite  them.  These 
officers,  together  with  seven  other  members  to  be 
appointed  by  such  of  ihem  as  shall  be  in  Rich- 
mond at  the  annual  election,  or  by  a  majority  of 
them,  shall  constitute  a  committee  to  be  called  the 
Executive  Commiltee,  who  shall  appoint  their  own 
chairman,  and  have  power  to  fill  any  vacancy  that 
may  occur  io  their  own  body. 

4.  The  officers  of  the  Society  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  continue  in 
office  until  their  successors  shall  be  elected  and  ap- 
pointed. 

5.  The  duties  of  the  several  officers  shall  be 
those  which  are  usually  exercised  by  such  officers 
respectively,  and  may  be  more  particularly  defined 
ID  the  By-laws,  established  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

6.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  full 
power  to  appoint  or  call  meetings  of  the  Society  ; 
to  ordaio  and  establish  such  By-laws  as  they  shall 
deem  necessary  and  proper ;  and  in  general  to  do 
til  things  which  they  shall  judge  expedient  to  se- 
cure the  objects  of  the  society,  and  promote  its 
general  welfare  in  all  respects.  They  shall  have 
power  also  to  appoint  corresponding  members  of 
the  Society.  Any  five  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

7.  Resident  members  shall  pay  five  dollars  on 
their  admission,  and  five  dollars  every  subsequent 
year;  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  fifty  dollars  as  a  commu- 
taiioa  for  all  the  regular  fees  and  dues  for  life. 


And  every  member  who  shall  have  regularly  paid 
the  annual  fees  and  dues  for  fifteen  years,  shall 
thereafter  be  a  life  member.  But  if  any  resident 
member  other  than  a  life  member  shall  fail  to  pay 
the  said  annual  fees  and  dues  for  two  years,  or  at  any 
time  shall  refuse  to  pay  the  same,  he  shall  forfeit  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  membership,  and  the 
Executive  Committee  shall  cause  his  name  to  be 
erased  from  the  list  of  members. 

8.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  for  the 
election  of  officers  and  other  purposes,  shall  be 
held  on  the  second  Thursday  in  December,  in  the 
Hall  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  (with  the  consent 
of  the  House.)  or  at  such  other  lime  and  place  as 
the  Executive  Committee  shall  order  and  direct ; 
and  at  the  said  annual  meeting  there  shall  be  a 
suitable  address  by  the  President,  and  an  oration 
or  discourse  by  some  other  member,  to  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  Executive  Committee  to  perform  that 
office  on  the  occasion. 

9.  Resident  and  honorary  members  shall  be  elect- 
ed as  follows :  they  shall  be  proposed  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  recommended  by  that  Commit- 
tee, and  elected  by  the  Society  by  ballot.  The 
votes  of  three  fourths  of  the  members  present,  in 
favor  of  any  person,  shall  be  necessary  to  elect 
him. 

10.  The  Constitution  may  be  amended  as  fol- 
lows :  the  expediency  of  every  proposed  amend- 
ment, shall  be  considered  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  reported  upon  by  that  Cooimittee  ;  the 
vote  of  three  fourths  of  the  members  present  at 
any  meeting  of  the  Society,  in  favor  of  any  amend- 
ment, shall  be  necessary  to  its  adoption. 

11.  At  all  meetings  of  the  society,  ten  mem- 
bers shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

OFFICERS. 


— —  I 


Vice 

pRBSIDBIfTS. 


Hon.  WILLIAM  C.  RIVES,  Prisident. 

Hon.  JAS.  McDOWELL, 
WM.  H.  MACFARLAND, 
JAS.  E.  HEATH, 

WM.  MAXWELL,  Co«rb8pondino  Secbbta- 

Rir,  (also  Rec.  Sec.  and  Librarian.) 

GEO.  N.  JOHNSON,  Treasurer. 

Executive  Committee. 

CONWAY  ROBINSON,  Chairman, 
SOCRATES  MAUPIN, 
GUSTAVUS  A.  MYERS, 
THOS.  T.  GILES, 
WM.  B.  CHITTENDEN, 
BEx\J.  B.  MINOR, 
THOS.  H.  ELLIS. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  are,  ex  officio^  mem< 
bers  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
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DB8CTLT0RT   K0TK8    OR   DESULTORY  READING. 

Having  visited  a  distant  country  and  noted  carefully  all 
that  appeared  strange,  it  is  pleasant  years  afterwards  to 
meet  with  a  Iwokof  travels  relating  what  you  kriow  to  be 
true  from  your  own  observation,  and  you  feel  ready  to  be- 
lieve whatever  the  author  asserts  in  relation  to  whatever 
you  yourself  did  not  see.  The  author-traveller  is  a  worthy 
fellow  in  oiy  estimation,  and  in  reading  his  book  1  am 
pleasantly  reminded  of  scenes  which  had  escaped  my  recol- 
lection. 1  am  now  prepared  to  rend  Prescott^s  forthcoming 
History  of  Peru,  for  1  have  just  finished  the  last  page  of 
••TraveN  in  Peru,"  during  the  years  1838-1842,  on  the 
coast,  in  the  Sierra,  across  the  Cordilleras  and  the  Andez, 
into  the  primevnl  forests.  By  Dr.  J.  J.  Von  Tschudi,  trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  Thomasina  Ross.  Vol.  1 ,  12  mo., 
pp.  354.  Wiley  &  Putnam,  New-York,  1847."  The  Eng- 
lish edition  is  an  octavo  with  plates,  not  inferior  in  execu- 
tion to  those  of  the  Narrative  of  the  Exploring  Expedition 
by  Capt.  Wilkes.  But  what  a  contrast  betweeu  Dr. 
Tschudi  and  Cnpt.  Wilkes,  where  they  treat  of  the  same 
subjects.  The  former  is  faultless  in  spelling  all  proper 
names,  and  his  Spanish  quotations  are  always  correct;  while 
the  latter  has  made  so  many  blunders,  that  one  doubts 
whether  he  is,  even  accidentally,  correct,  in  a  single  name 
or  quotation,  when  speaking  of  Peru.  We  find  the  com- 
parison painful,  !ind  therefore  drop  it.  Thomasina^  Ross, 
whether  spinster  or  wife,  has  performed  hpr  task  most  ad- 
mirably ;  tb#re  is  not  a  single  German  idiom  or  transcen- 
dentalism anywhere  shining  through  her  translation.  She 
has  pleased  us  throughout,  with  a  solitary  exception  ;  she 
renders  the  Spanish  word  betUa  by  the  English  word  Bigot. 
According  to  our  appreciation  of  the  word,  it  would  be  bet- 
ter translated  devotee.  Beata  is  the  name  given  to  a  female 
who,  although  living  like  a  recluse,  is  not  a  nun,  has  not 
taken  the  veil,  but  goes  abroad  into  the  world  on  errands  of 
merry,  acting  the  part  of  a  sister  of  chHrily.  We  might, 
without  violence,  term  the  "  sisters  of  charity"  BeoTos,  who 
are  extremely  pious  women  desirous  of  leading  a  cloistered 
life  without  taking  the  veil. 

Dr.  Tschudi  visited  Peru  in  the  capacity  of  a  naturalist, 
or  rather  of  zoologist,  as  he  disclaims  being  familiar  with 


partments,  creates  the  habit  of  careful  oltservation,  and 
generally,  loo,  a  love  of  truth, — very  essential  qualities  in  a 
traveller  who  publishes  his  experience  for  the  information 
of  the  world.  The  volume  is  not  filled,  however,  with  de- 
tails in  zoology,  which  has  Ijeen  made  the  subject  of  a  sepa- 
rate treatise  by  the  author,  but  there  is  such  a  pleasant 
account  of  birds,  fishes,  serpents,  mammals,  &c.,  as  every 
intelligent  general  reader  will  peruse  with  pleasure  and 
proiif.  The  scenery  of  the  Cordilleras,  mountain  passes, 
«n  account  of  the  silver  region  of  Ceno  Pasc^,  traits  of 
Indian  life  and  Irtdian  history,  narrow  escapes,  banditti, 
war  and  religion,  are  described  in  clear  language,  mingled 
with  amusing  personal  anecdotes. 

There  are  some  few  errors  in  the  volume,  but  they  are 
probably  typographical,  and  not  entirely  the  faults  of  the 
author.  On  page  45,  speaking  of  the  city  of  Lima,  he  says, 
"  The  cathedral  occupies  the  whole  eastern  side  of  the  plaza 
mayor;"  but  this  is  corrected  on  page  52,  where  he  states, 
**  The  cathedral  and  archbishop*s  palace  occupy  the  eastern 
side  of  the  square."    This  is  correct. 


On  page  43,  we  find  "on  the  average  the  streets  are  34 
feet  wide,  and  386  feet  long,"  which  would  be  a  short  street; 
this  is  clearly  an  error  of  types,  because  be  truly  tells  us 
the  distance  across  the  city,  within  the  walls,  is  about  two 
thirds  of  a  Spanish  league,  and  that  the  streets  croaa  at 
ri^ht  angles,  and  run  the  whole  length  o(  the  city. 

On  page  99,  we  find,  speaking  of  spurs,  "the  rowel  is  one 
and  a  half  or  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  points  are 
about  25  or  30  inches  long."  It  should  lie  25  or  30  in  num- 
ber? We  possess  a  pair  of  spurs  answering  this  descrip- 
tion, brought  from  Peru.  These  little  inaccuracies  are 
pointed  out,  not  for  the  purpose  of  finding  fault,  but  to  show 
we  had  read  the  book  before  we  expressed  an  opinion  a<"itt 
merits,  which  you  know  is  not  a  universal  custom  amongst 
critics. 

We  most  cordially  commend  this  book  to  the  attention  of 
readers ;  and  as  a  specimen  of  Dr.  Tschudi*s  manner,  ex- 
tract the  following  curious  account  of  the  celeboition  of 
Good  Friday  in  the  mountain  regions  by  the  christianized 
Peruvian  Indians.  "Good  Friday  is  solemnized  in  a 
manner  the  effect  of  which,  to  the  unprejudiced  foreigner, 
is  partly  burlesque  and  partly  seriously  impressive.  From 
thn  early  dawn  of  morning  the  church  is  thronged  with 
Indians,  who  spend  the  day  in  fasting  and  prayer.  At 
two  in  the  afternoon,  a  large  image  of  the  Saviour  is 
brought  from  the  sacristy  and  laid  down  in  front  of  the 
altar.  Immediately  all  the  persons  in  the  church  rush 
forward  with  pieces  of  cotton  to  touch  the  wounds.  This 
gives  rise  to  a  struggle,  in  which  angry  words  anrl  blows 
are  interchanged;  in  short,  there  ensues  a  disgraceful 
scene  of  uproar,  which  is  only  checked  by  the  interposition 
of  one  of  the  priests.  Order  being  restored,  the  sacred 
image  is  fixed  on  the  cross  by  three  very  large  silver  nails, 
and  the  bead  is  encircled  by  a  nch  silver  crown.  On  each 
side  are  the  crosses  of  the  two  thieves.  Having  gaped  at 
litis  spectacle  to  their  hearts*  content,  the  cholos,  (Indians,) 
retire  from  the  church.  At  eight  in  the  evening  they  re- 
assemble to  witness  the  solemn  ceremony  of  taking  down 
the  Saviour  from  the  cross.  The  church  is  then  brilliantly 
lighted  up.  At  the  foot  of  the  cross  stand  four  white-robed 
priests,  called  lot  Santos  Vanmee,  (the  holy  men,)  whose 
office  is  to  take  down  the  image.  At  a  little  distance  from 
them,  on  a  sort  of  stage  or  platform,  stands  a  figure  repre- 
senting the  Virgin  Mary.  This  figure  is  dressed  in  black, 
with  a  white  csp  on  its  head.  A  priest,  in  a  long  discourse, 
explains  the  scene  to  the  assembled  people,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  address,  turning  to  the  Santos  Varones,  be  aays, 
*  ye  holy  men,  ascend  the  ladders  of  the  cross,  and  bring 
down  the  bo<ly  of  the  Redeemer !'  Two  of  the  Santos 
Varones  mount  with  hammers  in  their  hands,  and  the  priest 


botany.    The  pursuit  of  natural  history,  in  any  of  its  de-  'hen  says,  *  ye  holy  men,  on  the  right  of  the  Saviour,  strike 


the  first  blow  on  the  nail  of  the  hand,  and  take  it  out!" 
The  command  is  obeyed,  and  no  sooner  is  the  strokeof  the 
hammer  heard,  than  deep  groans  and  sounds  of  anguish  re- 
sound through  the  church,  whilst  the  cry  of  *  Miserioardia] 
Mieericordiaj*  repeated  by  a  thousand  imploring  voices,  pro- ' 
duces  an  indescribable  sensation  of  awe  and  melancholy. 
The  nail  is  handed  to  one  of  the  priests  standing  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar,  who  transfers  it  to  another,  ami  this  one, 
in  his  turn,  presents  it  to  the  figure  of  the  Virgin.  To  that 
figure  the  priest  then  turns  and  addresses  himself,  saying: 
*Thou  afflicted  mother,  approach  and  receive  the  naii 
which  piprced  the  right  hand  of  thy  holy  Son  I*  The  priest 
steps  forward  a  few  paces,  and  the  figure,  by  some  concealed 
mechanism,  advances  to  meet  him,  receives  the  nail  with 
lioth  hands,  lays  it  on  a  silver  plate,  dries  its  eyea,  and  then 
returns  to  its  place  in  the  middle  of  the  platform.  The 
same  ceremony  is  repealed  when  the  two  other  nails  are 
taken  out.  Throughout  the  whole  performance  of  these 
solemnities  an  uninterrupted  groaning  and  howling  is  kept 
ap  by  the  Indians,  who  at  evaiy  strolbs  of  the  hamioarr«i« 
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their  cries  of  *  Misericordia /*  These  sounds  of  anguish 
re»'h  their  climax  «  hen  the  priest  consigns  the  botly  of  the 
Saviour  to  the  charge  of  the  Virgin.  The  image  ia  laid  in 
a  coffin  tastefully  adorned  with  flowers,  which,  together 
with  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  paraded  through  the 
ureets.  Whilst  this  nocturnal  procession,  lighted  by  thou- 
sands of  wax  tapers,  is  making  the  circuit  of  the  town,  a 
part;  of  Indians  busy  themselves  in  erecting  before  the 
ehurrhdoor  twelve  arches  decomted  with  flowers.  Be- 
tween every  two  of  the  arches  they  lay  flowers  on  the 
ground,  arranging  them  in  various  figures  and  designs. 
These  flower-carpeis  are  singularly  ingenious  and  pretty. 
Each  one  is  the  work  of  two  cholos,  neither  of  whom  seems 
to  tiestow  any  attention  on  what  his  comrade  is  doing ;  and 
yet,  with  a  wonderful  harmony  of  operation,  they  create  the 
Do^  tasteful  designs — arabesques,  animals  and  landscapes, 
which  grow,  as  it  were,  by  magic,  under  their  hands. 
Whilst  i  was  in  Tarma,  I  was  at  once  interested  and  as- 
tonished to  observe  on  one  of  these  flower-carpets  the  figure 
of  the  Austrian  donhle  eagle.  On  inquiry  I  learned  from 
aa  Indian  that  ii  had  been  copied  from  the  quicksilver  jars, 
exported  from  Idria  to  Peru.  On  the  return  of  the  proces- 
sion to  ihe  church,  a  hymn,  with  harp  accompaniment,  is 
langtothe  Viigin,  as  the  figure  is  carried  under  the  arches 
of  flowers.  The  bier  of  the  Saviour  is  then  deposited  in 
the  church,  where  it  is  watched  throughout  the  night. 

"On  the  following  morning,  at  4  o'clock,  the  ceremony 
of  banging  Jodas  takes  place  in  front  of  the  Church.  A 
figure  of  Judas,  the  size  of  life,  is  filled  with  squibs  and 
crackers,  and  is  frequently  made  to  bear  a  resembUnce  to 
soene  obnoxious  inhabitant  of  the  place.  After  the  match 
»  applied  to  the  combustible  figure,  the  cholos  dance  around 
it,  and  exult  in  the  blowing  up  of  their  enemy." 

Th»s  gives  a  fair  sample  of  Dr.  Tschudi's  power  of  de- 
scription, and  a  good  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  cer- 
eiDoniesof  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  are  dramatized  to 
attract  Ihe  attention  of  the  poor  Indians  of  Peru. 

A  graceful  brochure  on  »•  The  Supernaturalism  of  New 
England*'  has  been  added  to  American  Literature  by  J.  G. 
Whitlier,  forming  71  p^iges  of  Wiley  and  Putnam's  Library 
of  American  books. 

Closely  associated  with  the  pitiable  condition  of  the  poor 
in  Ireland  and  other  countries  of  Europe,  i  find  a  very  in- 
teresting little  book,  taken  up  with  an  inquiry  into  thecau- 
•ss  of  the  PotHtoe  disease,  ♦  by  Dr.  Alfred  Smee,  whose 
name  is  well  known  in  the  scientific  world.  The  blight 
ifchich  assailed  the  potatoe  crop  in  difierent  parts  of  Europe 
attracted  the  attention  of  votaries  of  science,  and  several 
causes  have  been  assigned  by  ihem  to  account  for  the  dis- 
ease which  was  proved  to  be  so  terrible  to  the  poor  of  Ire- 
land and  Scotland.  Some  contended  that  the  potatoe  plant 
was  overrun  by  a  vegetable  fungus,  which  consumed  its 
■ap,  or  nutritive  juice,  and  thus  caused  it  to  perish. 

Dr.  Smee  brings  with  him  into  the  field  of  research,  a 
knowledge  of  botany  and  vegetable  physiology,  of  chemis- 
try, of  entomology,  and  a  good  microscope.  A  Ial>orious 
investigation  has  led  him  to  the  liclief  that  a  plague  has 
fallen  on  the  potatoe  plant,  in  form  of  countless  millions  of 
microscopic  insects,  which  he  denominates  ihe  Aphis  Vas- 
tator.  The  aphis  rtufo/or  settles  on  the  polatoe  plnnt  and  there 
brings  forth  its  young  alive.  "  It  has  been  proved  by  Rea- 
nor,  that  in  five  generations  one  Aphis  may  be  the  progen- 
itor of  5,904,900,000— [nearly  six  thousand  millions,]— de- 

*  The  Potatoe  plant,  its  uses  and  pro|)erties :  together 
with  the  cause  of  the  present  malady.  The  extension  of 
that  disease  to  other  plants,  the  question  of  famine  arising 
therefrom,  and  the  best  means  of  averting  that  calamity,  by 
Alfred  Smee.  F.  R.  S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Bank  of  England, 
dui.    12  BID.,  pp.  157,  1846 :  New  York. 


scendnnts;  and  it  is  supposed  that  in  one  year  there  may 
be  twenty  generations."  Now  as  this  inconceivable  num- 
her  of  animalcules  are  all,  as  it  were,  suckled  by  the  plant* 
it  is  not  surprising  the  nurse  should  perish  of  exhaustion  ;  or 
that  the  debility  of  the  plant,  induced  by  the  drainage  of  its 
juices  by  aniraalculea,  should  take  on  disease,  governed  by 
its  physiological  laws. 

Dr.  Smee  enters  fully  into  the  history  of  the  Potatoe, 
and  illustrates  the  work  with  drawings  of  the  plant  and  of 
the  insects  he  has  found  upon  it. 

There  is  someiihng  very  gratifying  to  perceive  the  prin- 
ciples  of  abstract  science  lTought.fuiward  to  elucidate  the 
causes  of  a  national  calamity.  We  may  here  perceire  the 
value  to  humanity  of  the  labors  of  Kirby  and  Spence,  in 
produciug  their  most  entertaining  work  on  Entomology  ;  of 
Thomas  Say,  (American  Entomology  ;)  of  the  various  Bot- 
anists, and  those  votaries  of  optics,  to  whose  labors  we 
are  so  much  indebted  for  the  improvement  of  the  micro- 
scope, an  instrument  not  less  wonderful  in  its  revelations 
than  the  telescope,  which  has  led  as  to  the  knowledge  of 
worlds,  existing  where  men  thought  all  was  vacancy.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  discoveries  of 
astronomers  by  the  telcMcope,  or  the  wonders  of  animal  or 
organic  life  revealed  by  microscopists,  are  calculated  roost 
to  excite  in  the  human  mind  admiration  of  the  "architect 
divine.**  How  passing  wonderful  are  the  facts  and  in- 
formation  brought  to  us  through  the  agency  of  an  abstract(?) 
science,  optics,  and  that  most  perfect  of  all  optical  instru- 
ments, the  human  eye. 

In  this  connection  1  beg  to  inform  your  medical  readers, 
especially  the  younger,  of  the  recent  piiblication  of  two  val- 
uable books,  treating  of  the  eye:  ** Practical  remarks  oa 
near  sight,  and  aged  sight,  and  impaired  vision  ;  with  ob- 
servations upon  the  Ufe  of  glasses  and  on  artificial  light. 
By  William  White  Cooper,  Fellow  of  the  royal  college  of 
surgeons  ;  surgeon  to  the  school  for  teaching  the  blind,  dec, 
&c.  12  mo.  pp.  216,  (plates)  London,  1847.  "  This  vol 
ume  has  not  been  announced  for  republicatioiL  The  other 
volume  to  which  I  allude  has  been  lately  reprinted  in  Phil- 
adelphia. It  is  a  most  admirable  manual,  and  is  entitled 
**  The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Ophthalmic  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  by  T.  Wharton  Jones,  F.  R.  S.,  &c.,  &c ,  edited 
by  Isaac  Hays,  M.  D." 

When  we  consider  tile  great  importance  of  vision  to  oar 
convenience,  knovv  ledge  and  pleasure,  and  the  liabilities 
to  disease  and  destruction  to  which  the  eyes  are  exposed, 
your  readers  willagree  thatevery  means  may  be  fairly  resort* 
ed  to,  to  point  out  the  channel  through  which  valuable  infor* 
mation  may  be  obtained.  Your  pages  are,  in  some  degree, 
a  finger-post  on  the  high  road  of  letters;  and  it  may.  with- 
out losing  any  thing  of  its  utility,  sometimes  point  to  reali- 
ties in  science  as  well  as  history  ;  it  need  not  always  point 
^out  the  more  seductive  paths  of  fiction  or  poetry,  for  these 
alone  form  a  very  small  part  of  the  constituents  of  a  heal- 
thy literature.  To  mingle  the  profitable,  the  unqoestiona* 
bly  useful  with  the  agreeable  and  delightful  productions  of 
imagination,  I  presume  to  be  your  aim, so  that  no  one  may 
seek  the  Messenger  in  vain,  to  guide  him  to  some  one  of 
the  fountains  of  special  knowledge  he  may  most  need. 


I  beg  also,  Mr.  Editor,  to  call  the  attention  of  your  naral 
readers  to  a  book,  which  has  not  been  published  in  this  coun- 
try;  and  probably  it  will  notfindapublisbertogiveit,  Mr.  Edi- 
tor, an  American  dreu,  although  the  volume  is  full  of  interest, 
and  well  written.  Whether  there  are  copies  of  the  work 
for  sale  in  the  United  States  or  not  I  am  not  informed ;  so 
that  the  following  imperfect  notice,  while  it  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  naval  readers,  cannot  benefit,  in  any  very  great  de- 
gree, any  American  bibliopolist,  should  you  give  it  a  corner 
in  your  columns  for  literary  news.    You  ought  to  receive, 
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■ccording  to  ciiBtom  of  the  trade,  a  copy  of  every  volume 
mentioned  in  your  columns,  which,  in  many  inslances, 
would  be  a  very  inadequate  reward  for  the  drudgery  of 
reading  uninteresting  matter.  But  you  frequently  disre- 
gard what  is  due  to  yourself  from  traders  in  books,  in  your 
generous  consideration  for  your  readers'  pleasure  or  pro6t. 

Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Services  of  Vice  Admiral  Sir  JaJdeel 
Brenton,  Baronet  K.  C,  B.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Henry 
Raikes,  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  Chester.  8  vo.  pp. 
652.    Hatchard^i'  Son.    iondon,  1848. 


Sir  Jahleel  Brenlon  was  born  August  22nd,  1770,  in 
Rhode  Island,  and  removed  to  England,  with  his  parents, 
in  1780,  and  in  1781  entered  as  a  midshipman  on  lK>ard  of 
the  Queen,  an  armed  ship  commanded  by  his  father.  In 
March,  1790,  he  passed  his  examination  for  lieutenant.  He 
accepted  a  lieutenant's  commission  in  the  Sweedish  Navy, 
to  serve  against  the  Russians  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  On 
the  22nd  November,  he  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenant  in  the 
British  Navy  ;  in  1798,  he  was  appointed  commander  of  the 
sloop  Speedy,  and  for  gallant  services  was  po&led,  in  April 

1800,  and  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Genereux.    In 

1801,  he  commanded  the  Caesar  under  Sir  James  Sauma- 
rex.    He  married,  in  April  1801,  Miss  Uabella  Stewart, 
daughter  of  Anthony  Stewart,  Eaq..  of  Annapolis,  Mary- 
land.   On  the  3rd  July,  1803,  he  lost  the  Mineive  of  38 
guns,  and  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  Verdun.    He  remained 
prisoner  until  Dec.  29,  1806;  on  his  return  to  England  he 
was  tried  and  acquitted  by  a  Court- Martial  for  the  loss  of 
the  Minerve,  and  appointed  to  command  the  frigate  Spar- 
Un,  in  which  vessel  he  cruised  off  Toulon ;  served  in  the 
Adriatic,  &c.,  and  on  the  3rd  of  May,  1810,  in  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  the  Spartan  engaged  and  lieat  a  frigate,  a  sloop,  a 
brig,  a  cutter  and  eight  gun  boaU,  an  aggregate  force  of  96 
guns  and  1,108  men.    In  this  action  Captain  Brenton  was 
wounded  in  the  hip  by  a  grape  shot,  while  standing  on  top 
of  the  capstan,  whence  he  was  directing  the  action  against 
bis  numerous  assailants.    The  king  of  the  two  Sicilies  con- 
ferred on  him  the  order  of  St.  Ferdinand  and  of  Merit. 

This  action  put  an  end  to  the  active  service  of  Captain 
Brentoa.  A  pension  of  £300  a  year  was  given  him,  and 
he  was  made  a  Baronet,  in  1812,  he  was  appointed  to 
command  the  Sterling  Castle  of  74  guns ;  but  resigned  the 
command  from  the  state  of  his  wound.  He  was  then  made 
Commissioner  for  the  Navy  at  Mahon,  and  subsequently 
transferred,  in  the  same  capacity,  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  he  remained  until  the  autumn  of  1821.  In  1825,  he 
received  the  appointment  of  Colonel  of  Marines,  and  in 
1830  was  promoted  to  Rear  Admiral  of  the  Blue.  In  1831, 
he  became  lieutenant-governor  of  Greenwich  hospital,  which 
post  he  resigned  in  1840.  He  died  of  gout  in  April  1844, 
nearly  seventy-four  years  of  age. 

He  was  a  gallant  naval  officer;  a  benevolent  and  patri- 
otic christian.  Bienton  was  superior  to  Decatur  in  some 
poinU,  and  in  very  few,  if  in  any,  his  inferior,  judging  the 
eharaeter  of  the  latter  by  the  representations  made  by 
Capt.  A.  Slidell  Mackenxie,  in  his  "  Life  of  Decatur,"  re- 
Gently  published  as  a  part  of  Sparks'  American  Biography. 
We  recommend  our  naval  readers  to  this  Memoir  of  Rear 
Admiral  Brenton,  although  we  wished  several  times  while 
reading  the  volume,  that  the  editor  had  given  us  fewer  of 
his  own  reflections.  Since  the  publication  of  the  memoirs 
of  Lord  CoUingwood,  there  has  been  nothing  published  in 
the  line  of  naval  biography,  comparable  in  interest  to  this 
volume.  A  worthier  model  of  a  seaman,  officer  and  chris- 
tian, the  Navy  of  the  United  States  could  not  have  presented 
to  it  than  we  find  in  the  portrait,  drawn  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Raikes,  of  the  late  Vice  Admiral,  Sir  Jahleel  Brenton. 

HOLOAZAN. 


RSVISAL  OF  THB  LaWS  OF  VlBOINlA. 

Reportof  the  Revisortof  ths  CivU  Cods  of  Virginia,  madeto 
the  General  Assembly,  at  December  Session,  l«4a 

In  a  report  of  260  pages,  under  fifteen  "  Titles,"  and 
in  forty-six  "Chapters,"  the  revisors  have  given  the 
result  of  their  labors  thus  far.  The  Criminal  Code  first 
committed  to  Chapman  Johnson,  Esq.,  and  afierwarda  to 
Ro.  G.  Scott,  Sr.,  Esq.,  was  completed,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  Law  authorising  its  revisal ;  but  being  too 
voluminous,  the  Committee  of  Courts  of  Justice  have  very 
properly  undertaken  to  condense  and  abridge  it.  So  that 
there  is  good  reason  to  expect  that  lioth  the  Civil  and 
Criminal  Codes  of  Virginia,  will  be  reduced  into  one  con- 
venient volume.  This  seems  at  present  to  be  one  grand 
practical  object  with  the  Revisors  of  the  Civil  Code,  and 
the  Committee.  We  deem  it  of  such  great  importamee^  as 
fully  to  justify  the  recommitment  of  the  two  Cadea,  wOU  they 
shall  have  been  reduced  into  one  volume;  and  ibis  end  aeeiae 
most  likely  to  be  accomplished,  by  committing  the  entire 
work  as  far  as  practicable  to  the  same  hands.  * 

The  present  revisal  of  our  Laws,  is  the  eleventh  or 
twelfth  since  the  foundation  of  the  Colony ;  and  the  aspect 
which  it  has  assumed  must  be  gratifying  to  every  friend  of 
the  Jurisprudence  of  his  Sute.    Owing  to  a  judicious 
amendment  by  the  Senate  of  the  Act  as  presented  to  then 
by  the  House  of  Delegates,  the  revisal  is  not  to  be  a  mere 
collation,  compilation,  or  reduction  into  single  statutes  of 
all  acts  appertaining  to  the  same  subject,— *s  was  the  Re- 
visal of  1819;  but  the  revisors  have  power  to  alter  and 
amend  the  Laws,  to  propose  new  ones  and  to  execute  the 
revision  "  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  render  the  general 
statutes  most  concise,  plain  and  intelligible."    Under  this 
broad  authority  and  the  high  responsibility  which  it  impo- 
ses, the  revisors  have  set  to  work,  in  good  earnest,  regard- 
less of  any  present  inadequacy  in  their  reward  ;  nod  wiU, 
no  doubt,  exert  themselves  to  erect  a  lasting  monument  to 
the  Stale  as  well  as  themselves.    They  are  both  eminent 
in  the  profession  and  seem  well  assorted  :  One,  Hon.  Joha 
M.  Patton,  has  had  some  experience  in  Law-making,  in 
Congress,  and  in  La w-const ruing  both  as  Counsel  and  Ex- 
ecutive Councillor;— the  other,  Conway  Robinson,  Esq., 
has  had  experience,  no  less  essential,  in  book-making ;  and 
brings  to  the  work  entrusted  to  him,  extensive  legal  knowl- 
edge, patience  and  accuracy  in  research  and  systematic  habits 
of  arrangement.    Under  such  auspices,  we  look  confident- 
ly for  a  wise,  well  digested,  well  arranged  and  greatly  con- 
densed body  of  laws.    To  ensure  which,  we  trust  that  the 
Legislature  will  use  every  auxiliary  means   within  their 

power. 

The  revisors  estimate  that  their  report  comprises,  per- 
haps, more  than  a  fourth  of  their  work.  When  the  whole 
will  be  completed,  they  are  unable  to  say  ;  but  do  not  feel 
"justified  in  holding  out  any  confident  expectation  of  so 
speedy  a  completion,  [as  by  the  next  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature,] either  by  a  consideration  of  what  they  have  been 
able  to  do  during  the  past  year,  or  by  such  examples  as 
ihey  have  of  the  time  found  necessary  for  such  a  work 
elsewhere." 

We  might  mention  some  of  the  amendments  which  they 
sug:gest,  but  they  would  hardly  interest  our  readers ;  whercss 
we  have  deemed  these  general  remarks  not  inappropriate, 
in  a  matter  of  such  deep  public  interest,  as  the  preparation 
of  those  imperative  State  commands,  which  dispose  of  the 
life  and  property  of  the  citizen ;  define  and  enforce  his 
rights  and  privileges  ;  and  in  so  many  ways  regulate  bis  ac- 
tion and  affect  his  happiness. 


•  We  have  since  learned  that  this  will  be  done. 
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The  Statk8ICan*8  Manual.  Second  Edaion.  Compiled 
from  Original  Sourcea,  by  Edwin  Williams,  Edwin  Wal- 
ker,   New  York,  1846. 

These  two  large  and  handsome  volumes  may  well  claim 
the  title  which  they  bear,  from  the  number  of  imporiant 
Suie  papers  alone,  which  they  conUin ;  and  Mr.  Williams 
and  Mr.  Walker  deserve  the  thanks  of  all  who  wish  political 
information  from  such  authentic  sources  placed  so  readily 
within  their  reach. 

We  do  not  design  to  enter  into  a  lengthy  critique  of  this 
voluminous  work.  It  is  only  necessary  to  sketch  its  con- 
tents, to  prove  its  value.  Such  works  are  valuable  in  pro- 
pottion  as  they  are  voluminous,  since,  for  a  given  sum,  one 
can  command  ready  access  to  a  larger  number  of  important 
documents, — to  say  nothing  df  the  other  matters  already 
prepared  and  digested  for  his  instruction. 

Here  we  can,  in  a  moment,  turn  in  order  to  every  Presi- 
dential  address  and  message,  whether  special  or  general, — 
firom  Washington  to  Polk,  including  part  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  latter, — preceded  by  a  brief  meoytir  of  each 
President,  and  followed  by  an  Historicsl  summary  of  his 
Administration.  About  these  should  readirs  differ,  they 
can  appeal  at  once  to  the  original  sources.  But  the  stores 
of  these  volumes  are  not  yet  exhausted,  for  they  also  ron- 
Uin  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ;  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation ;  the  Federal  Constitution ;  Synopses  of  the 
Constitutions  of  all  the  States,  with  a  comparative  view  of 
them  ;  lists  of  Presidents  and  Members  of  their  Cabinets ; 
Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ;  Members  of 
the  ContinenUl  and  of  the  Federal  Congress ;  Foreign 
Ministers;  Jodf^s  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Attorneys 
General ;  Statistical  Tables  of  Population  and  the  Votes 
in  the  Presidential  elections ;  and  an  Historical  Sketch  of 
the  American  Union,  which  had  probably  better  l}e  trans- 
ferred to  the  early  part  of  the  first  volume.  All  these  com- 
prise a  mass  of  valuable  matter,  richly  worth  the  price  of 
the  work ;  and  which  is  likely  to  increase  in  value  as  the 
campai^  of  1848  draws  near.  Nothing  but  want  of  room 
prevents  us  from  copying  the  letter  of  the  stricken  widow 
of  Washington  to  President  Adams,  in  relation  to  the  death 
of  her  husband.     Mr.  C.  F.  Fisher  supplies  the  work. 


We  have  received  from  Messrs. i>hnAer  4*  Morria  the  20th 
▼olume  of  Harpers*  New  Miscellany,  entitled  the  "  Use  of 
the  Body  m  Relation  to  Mind,'*  by  George  Moore,  M.  D.  A 
work  on  such  a  subject,  by  any  sensible  man  possessed  of 
sufficiept  knowledge  to  guide  him  to  the  store-house  of  in- 
formation, could  not  fail  to  be  valuable.  But  Dr.  Moore 
ba«  produced  a  book  not  only  upon  an  interesting  subject, 
boK  of  more  than  common  merit.  He  reasons  clearly  and 
expresses  himself  well ;  and  whoever  is  able  to  read  with 
attention,  will  here  find  a  volume  which  will  please  him. 


HUtory  of  the  Revolt  of  the  Netherlande.  Trial  and  Execu- 
tion of  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn  ;  and  the  Siege  of  Ant- 
9Derp.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Frederic  Schiller. 
By  the  Rev.  A,  J.  W,  Morriaon,  M.A. 

History  has  its  Inspiration  as  well  as  Poetry  *,  and  though 
different  presiding  muses  have  been  assigned  to  the  two,  to 
«  S*"^**  extent  the  Poet  may  best  feel  and  appreciate  the 
inspiration  of  the  Historian.  Whence  can  the  deep  thrilling 
interest  with  which  the  grand  actual  Dramas  enacted  on 
the  theatre  of  History,  are  fraught,  and  which  indeed  makes 
^  Truth  stranger  than  fiction,"  be  so  well  imbibed  as  from 
the  P*8M  of  the  Poet-Historian  T  Not  that  he  should  con- 
found the  imaginative  spirit  of  Poetry  with  the  truthful  ooe 


of  History  ;  bat  only  give  rein  to  the  former  so  as  vividly 
to  represent  and  impress  the  just  and  true  character  of  the 
latter.  This  principle,  which  we  here  lay  down  and  ap- 
prove, may  lead  to  danger  and  give  many  a  false  coloring  to 
what  should  bo  the  sober  pictures  of  History;  but  when 
not  carried  to  this  extreme  and  confined  within  its  proper 
sphere,  it  only  enables  the  writers  and  the  readers  of  the 
naiTstive  of  past  events  of  great  magnitude,  to  enter  more 
thoroughly  into  the  interest  and  excitement  which  attended 
their  birth  and  progress.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say 
whether  Schiller  has  always  kepi  within  proper  bounds, 
nor  how  far  he  has  transcended  them;  but  this  we  know, 
that  many  of  the  scenes  enacted  in  the  real  course  of  hu- 
man events,  demand  a  glow  of  description,  a  vividness  of 
conception,  which  such  a  mind  as  his  is  well  calculated  U> 
exhibit.  What  says  he,  •*  Some  years  ago,  when  /  read  the 
History  of  the  Belgian  Revolution,  in  Wat8on*s  excellent 
description,  I  was  impressed  with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm 
which  political  events  but  rarely  excite.  On  further  reflec- 
tion, 1  felt  that  this  enthusiasm  had  arisen  less  from  the 
book  iiself,  than  from  the  ardent  workings  of  my  own  im- 
agination, which  had  imparted  to  the  imbibed  materials  the 
particular  form  that  so  fascinated  me."  Now,  it  is  not 
every  one  whose  imagination  can  perform  this  office  for 
him.  If  the  bookJ>e  not  warming,  the  imagination  of  the 
majority  of  readers  will  be  dull  and  cold.  These  then  need 
such  an  author  ai  Schiller.  He  continues  :  *•  These  pow- 
ers  of  imagination,  therefore,  I  felt  desirous  to  render  per- 
manent, to  multiply  and  to  strengthen  ;  these  exalted  sen- 
timents I  was  anxious  to  extend  and  to  communicate  to 
others." 

Of  course,  we  do  not  mean  that  the  poet  makes  the  best 
historian  ;  nor  even  that  some  of  the  greatest  poeU  could 
have  written  History;  but  where  the  mind  is  not  unbal- 
anced by  its  development  of  poetic  power,  as  it  may  be. 
History  may  only  be  rendered  the  more  truthful  by  being 
made  more  animated,  graphic  and  absorbing.  It  is  not  that 
the  Poet  may  be  a  good  Historian,  so  much  as  that  the  His- 
torian should  possess  some  of  the  sensibility  and  faculty  of 
the  poet,  and  our  author  never  had  to  ••  extort"  from  as,  as 
he  contemplated  having  to  do  from  many,  "  the  confession 
that  History  can  borrow  from  a  cognate  art  without  thereby, 
of  necessity,  becoming  a  Romance." 

An  extract  from  his  description  of  the  Spanish  Inquisi- 
tion will  partly  illustrate  what  we  have  said. 

"Country  and  family,  conscience  and  honor,  the  sacred 
feelings  of  society  and  of  nature,  are  ever  the  first  and  im- 
mediate ties  to  which  religion  attaches  ilsclf-^from  these 
it  derives,  while  it  imparU  strength.  This  connection  was 
now  to  be  dissolved,  the  old  religion  was  violently  to  be 
severed  from  the  holy  feeling  of  nature  ;  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  sanctity  itself  of  these  emotions.  Thus  arose 
that  Inquisition  which,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  more  hu- 
mane tribunals  of  the  same  name,  we  usually  call  the  Span- 
ish. Its  founder  was  Cardinal  Ximenes,  a  DominicJan 
monk.  Torquemada  was  the  first  who  ascended  its  bloody 
throne,  who  established  its  statutes,  and  forever  cursed  his 
order  with  this  bequest.  Sworn  to  the  degradation  of  the 
understanding,  and  the  murder  of  intellect,  the  instruments 
it  empk>yed  were  terror  and  infamy.  Every  evil  passion 
was  in  its  pay  ;  its  snare  was  set  in  every  joy  of  life.  Soli- 
tude iuelf  was  not  safe  from  it ;  the  fear  of  its  omnipres- 
ence fettered  the  freedom  of  the  sonl  in  its  inmost  and 
deepest  recesses.  It  prostrated  all  the  instincts  of  human 
nature  before  it,  yielded  all  the  ties  which  otherwise  man 
held  most  sacred.  A  heretic  forfeited  all  claims  upon  his 
race ;  the  most  trivial  infidelity  to  his  Mother  Church  di- 
vested him  of  the  rights  of  his  nature.  A  modest  doubt  in 
the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  met  with  the  punishment  of 
parricide  and  the  infamy  of  sodomy:  its  sentences  resem- 
bled the  frightful  corruption  of  the  plague,  which  turns  the 
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most  bealthy  body  into  rapid  putrifaction.  Even  ihe  inani- 
mate things  belonging  to  a  heretic  were  accuised :  no  des- 
tiny  could  snatch  the  victim  of  the  Inquisition  from  its  sen- 
tence. Its  decress  were  carried  in  force  on  corpses  and  on 
pictures;  and  the  grave  itself  was  no  asylum  from*  its  tre- 
mendous arm.  The  presumptuous  arrogance  of  its  decrees 
could  only  be  surpassed  by  the  inhumanity  which  executed 
them."     » 

The  period  of  European  History  reviewed  by  Schiller, 
will  soon  engage  the  pen  of  our  Historian  Prescott,  in  his 
**  Life  of  Philip  II.,"  which  tt  to  succeed  his  **  Conqoe«t  of 
Peru."  It  is  an  important  and  interesting  period,  and  the 
struggle  of  the  Metherlanders  one  in  which  our  people  can 
deeply  sympathize. 

The  volume  before  us  is  the  XXI.  of  the  Harpers*  New 
Miecellanyt—the  w  hole  of  which  can  be  had  of  Drinker  and 
Morru. 


Tlte  Philotophy  of  Magic,  Prodigiet  and  Apparent  Miracles. 
From  the  French  of  Eusthe  Saherte.  With  notes  tUustra- 
fi've,  esplanatory^  and  critical^  By  Anthony  Todd  Thomp- 
•on,  AT.  D.,  F.  JL  S.,  <fc. 

There  have  no  doubt  been  many  deeefttons  practised  in 
the  world  and  many  pretended  miracles,  which  can  be  sat- 
isfactorily accounted  for,  either  mechanically,  chemically, 
or  optically.  But  there  have  also  been  many  genuine  mira- 
cles, wrought  by  superhuman  agency,  for  wise  and  benifi- 
cent  purposes.  And  the  danger  is,  that  Philosophy,  finding 
herself  able  to  solve  so  many  mysteries  and  explain  so 
many  wonders,  may  not  only  hasten  td  false  conclusions 
within  her  province  ;  but  also  stretch  forth  an  impious  band 
to  draw  away  the  veil  interposed  by  an  Omnipotent  band : 
An  attempt  m  itself  awfully  daring  1  Then,  chiding  the 
credulous  for  their  easy  faith,  she  becomes  more  easily  en- 
amored of  her  false  methods  of  accounting  for  superhuman 
things.  Into  this  danger  the  author,  M.  Salverte,  fell ;  and 
this  fundamental  defect,  to  use  no  harvber  term,  in  the 
original  work,  is  hard^  cured  either  by  the  retrenchments, 
preface  or  notes  of  the  Editor.  The  tendencies  of  the 
work  are  not  destroyed,  and  the  author,  in  carrying  out  his 
principles  to  this  extent,  which  Mr.  Thompson  condemns, 
was  only  deducing  conclusions  for  which  his  premises  were 
all  well  prepared.  French  infidel  philosophy,  however  acute 
and  learned,  and  however  much  bolstered  up  by  a  wrong 
use  of  the  wonderful  progress  of  Physical  science,  can 
not  do  any  good  to  the  sentiments  or  conduct  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  work  forms  Nos.  XXII  and  XXIil  of  the 
New  Miscellany. 


In  addition  to  the  above,  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  re- 
ceiving from  Harper  <f>  Brothers,  through  Drinker  <f-  Morris,  a 
Beat  little  volume  containing 

Lives  of  Christopher  Columbus  and  Ameriau  Vespucius ; 
also  a  new  edition  of 

The  AmerieaH  Poulterer*s  Companion,  to  which  we  have 
heretofore  called  attention ; 

The  Pleasures  of  Taste  and  other  Stories;  selected  from 
the  writings  of  that  excellent  writer,  Miss  Jane  Taylor, 
whose  life  is  gracefully  sketched  in  the  same  volume,  by 
the  editress,  Mrs,  Sarah  J.  Hale ;  and  their 

Pictorial  History  of  England,  fio.  16;  which  among  iu 
attractions.  Literary  and  Pictorial,  contains  an  engraving  of 
the  magnificent  •*  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,"  on  which  the 
interview  took  place  between  Henry  VIII.  of  England  and 


Francis  I.  of  France,  in  June  1520.  Every  succeediaf 
number  of  this  work  seems  but  to  mcrease  its  strong  cbimi 
upon  the  patronage  of  the  public. 

Tlie  Southern  Qvarterly  Review,  for  January  1847,  is  at 
length  before  us.  It  has  now  passed  into  the  fasndi  of 
Burgee  4*  Jo>f*es  of  Charleston,  and  will  in  future  ht 
edited  by  Mr.  Klapp,  late  editor  of  the  Charleston  Mer- 
cury, whose  qualifications  are  said  to  be  of  a  high  onlei; 
The  present  No.  contains  articles  of  ability  and  inierettot 
a  variety  of  subjects.  The  last  Edinburg  Review  conlsiiii 
among  its  articles  a  favorable,  but  discriminatmg  Revieir , 
of  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  Stales.  Tlie  other  Qsa^ 
terlies  and  Blackwood  are  still  promptly  reissued  by  Leoaail 
Scott  &  Co.  The  Westminster  and  Foreign  Quarter^ 
having  been  united  together,  Scott  <f  Co.  have  comosencsi 
the  republication  of  the  North  British  Review,  the  orsao  of 
the  Evangelical  Church  parly  in  Scotland.  Its  pages  «U1 
bear  the  impress  of  such  minds  as  Chalmers*  and  Brew* 
8ter*s.  The  first  number  has  been  sent  us,  through  iVosl 
and  Woodhouse,  from  whom  all  the  republications  osy  be 
obtained. 

SiUimans*  Journal  still  continues,  we  trust,  in  a  fioori^ 
ing  condition.  The  last  number  just  received  would  indi- 
cate such  a  state  of  things :  ceruinly  proves  its  claim  toiU 

Philosophy  in  Sport  made  Science  in  Earnest,  is  an  atteni{f 
to  illustrate  the  first  principles  of  Natural  Philosophj.tf 
the  aid  of  the  popular  toys  and  sports  of  youth,  in  wM^ 
the  author  has  been  remnrkablv  successful.  The  workhn 
been  very  handsomely  published  by  Lea  Jf  BUmchard,  aid 
is  for  sale  by  Nash  <f-  Woodhouse. 


Itbks. 

A  new  weekly  Journal,  in  quarto  form,  has  been; 
started  in  New  York,  styled  "  The  Literary  Warld^''  aoi 
conducted  by  E.  A.  Duychinck;  ofi  whose  literary 
ter  and  attainments  we  have  been  led  to  place  a  high 
mate.  We  like  his  national  and  independent  tone.  Ha. 
new  Journal  is  **  a  Gazette  for  Authors,  Readers  and  Pith 
lishers,"  and  is,  in  part,  a  substitute  for  the  **  Bullettis" 
and  "  News  Letters,"  formerly  issued  by  the  principal  polb'- 
lishing  houses.  Three  numbers  have  appeared,  which  OOKJ 
tain  much  pleasant  and  Instructive  reading,  and  mnckbiUiH 
graphical  information.  In  the  last  number,  Jlfr.  T»pper*s\M 
work,  **ProbahilUies;  an  Aid  to  Faith,*^  is  reviewed  hi  adviai 
of  the  English  critics, and  very  roughly  handled ;  soroogl^ 
and  in  such  a  way  as  might  lead  one,  unacquainted  vttc 
the  writer's  real  sentiments,  to  infer  a  want  of  sympal^ 
with  the  aims  of  the  author  and  the  subject  he  hasseleellA; 
The  critic's  estimate  of  the  work  may  be  just ;  bottbesaaf 
opinions  of  it  might  have  been  expressed  in  a  very  differHl 
way.  Mr.  Tupper  has  fallen  off  perceptibly ;  and  is  liafall 
to  the  charge  of  presumption.  The  bare  title  of  another  tf 
his  viork;^*' An  Author's  Mind:  A  BooHfutt  of  Booh ;  tk 
Thirty  Books  in  One,'*— smacks  of  it.  But  an  attempt M 
uphold  the  Christian  faith,  though  arrogant  and  misgaidei» 
may  deserve  some  forbearance  of  censure ;  some  softeBflV 
of  reproof. 

Epes  Sargent,  author  of  "Life  on  the  Ocean  Wait^^.j 
6ic.,  has  published  a  volume  of  *'  Songs  oftke  sea  and  fAtft 
Poems."     W.  Gilmore  5imms  has  put  forth  a  new  Ufil^ti 
the  great  hero  Capu  John  Smith ;  which,  together  wkit] 
**  Life  of  Marion,'"  Hud  other  works  by  different  autbon,! 
part  of  a  Library  for  young  persona.    J.  T.  Beadky*  i 
cou raged  by  the  great  success  of  **  Napoleon  and  bis  IhCKr 
shals"  is  engaged  upon  "  Washington  and  his  Qmereds!* 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 

HISTORY  OP  THE  COLONY  AND  ANCIENT  DOMINION  OF  VIRGINIA. 


BY  CHARLES    CAMPBELL. 


1611—1614. 

Percy  Goremor;   New  Charter;   Sir  Thomas  Dale  Gov- 


CHAPTER  X.  with  three  vessels,  one  hundred  cattle,  two 

hundred  hogs  and  other  provision. 

[March   12,  1612.]    Another  charter  was 
granted  to  the  London  Company,  extending 

e'iw;Cod€of  Martial  Laws;  Dale  founds  the"  town  of  I  the  boundaries  of  the  Colony,  SO  as  to  in- 
Hearieo;  Plantations  Hope  in  Faith  and  Coxendale ;  clude  all  islands  lying  within  three  hundred 
Koek  Hall;  Bermada  Hundred;  Upper  and  Lower  leagues  of  the  continent.  The  object  of  this 
Hoodred;  Rochdale;  West  Shirley;  Digges* Hundred ;  |  extension  was  to  embrace  t}ie  Bermudas  or 
Juiestawn;  Argall  makes  Pocahontas  a  prisoner  and  Somer  Islands;  but  the  London  Company 
^rriwherto  Jamestown ;  Negotiations  with  Powhatan ;  |  shortly  afterwards  sold  them  to  One  hundred 

DiJe.  .Mompanicd  by  Pochahontas,  makes  an  expedition  ^nd  twenty  of  its  members,  who  were  incor- 

«P  York  river;   Boms  Powhatan's  cabins  at  Werowo-  a    j  •    *         j-  *•      *  * 

t,^,^^  -       .         .  .^  ,   ,  ,.         "        "erowo  'porated  into  a  distmct  company.  * 

owoco;  Intemews  With  the  Indians ;  Rolfe  and  Sparks)      a,,  i      j      .      i     *i.    •  r  o- 

leBttn  P^.1..*....  n,i      .        »    T  I,  ..        These  islands  took  their  name  from  Sir 

«Btlo  J'owhatan;  Dale  returns  to  Jamestown ;  Rolfe  '  „  -,,  ,  .       , 

■«rie,  Pocahontas;  The  Chickahominies  enter  into  i  ^^^'^^  Somers.  The  new  charter  contained 
•treaty  of  peace ;  Community  of  goods  abolished ;  Ar- .  ^^^rther  provisions,  ordering  general  quarterly 
PJI'*  expeditions  against  the  French  settlements  in  Aca-   meetings  of  the   company,  thus  making  the 


**;  He  captures  the  Dutch  fort  at  New  Amsterdam ; 
^"•er's  Tisit  to  Powhatan. 


corporation  republican,  encouraging  emigra- 
tion, prohibiting  desertions  and  misrepresen- 

iv  ,  tations  of  the  Colony  and  authorizing  a  lot- 

A'elaware  was  succeeded  by  Capt.  George  tery. 

fcrcy,  who  was  genUe  and  courageous,  but  of.  sir  Thomas  Dale,  who  had  served  in  the 
t  mediocre  capacity.  The  number  of  Colo-  I  Low  Countries,  sent  out  as  Governor,  arrived 
■wte  was  now  about  two  hundred,  with  pro-jin  Virginia  May  10th,  1611.  He  brought 
mion  for  ten  months.    Before  Lord  Delaware  over  with  him,  for  the  government  of  the 

'  wbed  England,  the  council  and  company      » „^    ^,  ,      ,  ,      ^p    «,.  l      ,«.      ^  . 

^Hatched  for  Virginia  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  j^,;«- ^^^^-^ -^- ^' P- »«•   St.th.  ^.  ,27,  and  Appco^x 
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Colony,  a  code  of  "  Lawes  diuine,  morall 
and  martial  V  compiled  by  Sir  Thomas  Smith 
from  the  military  laws  of  the  Low  Countries, 
and  sent,  as  has  been  alleged,  by  him  without 
the  sanction  of  the  company.  But  since 
the  corporation  in  no  way  interposed  its  au- 
thority in  contravention  lo  the  new  code, 
their  sanction  of  it  must  be  presumed.  Sev- 
eral of  these  laws  were  barbarous,  inhuman, 
written  in  blood.  They  even  reduced  the 
church  under  Martial  law.  However,  under 
Dale's  administration,  sanguinary  punish- 
ments were  not  often  inflicted.  *  The  gov- 
ernment indeed  was,  in  practice,  stringent 
and  peremptory,  but  perhaps  not  much  more 
so  than  was  demanded  by  the  exigencies  of 
the  Colony.  Faction  and  mutiny  had  already 
wdl  nigh  involved  it  in  ruin. 

Sir  Thomas  Dale  found  the  Colony  relaps- 
ing into  indolence  and  im providence.  Touch- 
ing at  Kiquotan  he  set  all  hands  there  to 
planting  corn.  At  Jamestown  he  found  the 
settlers  busily  engaged  in  their  usual  occupa- 
tion— playing  bowls  in  the  streets."  He  set 
them  to  work,  felling  trees,  repairing  houses, 
and  providing  materials  for  enclosing  the  new 
town,  which  he  proposed  to  build.  To  find 
a  site  for  it,  he,  with  a  hundred  men,  surveyed 
Nansemond  river  and  the  James  to  the  falls, 
and  finally  pitched  upon  a  high  ground  en- 
circled by  the  river  near  Arrohattock.  Here 
was  built  the  town  of  Henrico  t  so  called  in 


»  Smith,  vol.  2,  p.  10-11.  Stith,  122.  Burk  1, 165-195, 
and  Appendix  304.  Hawks*  Narrative  24-27.  Where  the 
*'  Lawes  diuine"  may  be  teen.  Force's  Hiat.  Tracts,  vol. 
3.  pp.  9-68. 

f  Vestiges  of  the  town  are  still  to  be  traced  on  Coz*s  Is- 
land* (formerly  Farrar's,)  near  Varina.  Some  curious 
errors  respecting  its  site  have  crept  into  several  of  our  his- 
tories. Btirk,  vol.  1.,  p.  166,  says:  **  The  ruins  of  this 
place,  called  Henrico  in  honor  of  one  of  the  sons  of  the 
monarch,  are  still  visible  at  Tuckahoe,"  and  for  authority 
Stith,  p.  124  is  referred  to.  But  Stith's  words  are,  "  The 
ruins  of  this  town  are  still  plainly  to  be  traced  and  distin- 
guished upon  the  land  of  the  late  Colonel  William  Ran- 
dolph of  Tuckahoe,  jutt  without  the  entrance  into  Farrar's 
Island."  Now  Farrar's  Island  is  twelve  miles  below  the 
falls,  whereas  Tuckahoe  is  as  many  above.  There  is 
another  mistake  in  a  note  on  the  same  page  of  Burk—"  This 
town,  (Henrico,)  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  was 
accounted  but  five  miles  by  land  from  Henrico."  It  ought 
to  read  "This  town  Bermuda,  &,c.  But  as  if  there  was 
some  fatality  in  the  case.  Keith  has  fallen  into  a  mistake  as 
to  the  situation  of  this  old  town.  On  page  124,  he  says, 
that  Sir  Thomas  Dale  *'  proceeded  all  the  way  up  James 
river  until  he  came  to  a  high  rising  ground,  tUnnu  twelve 
miles  above  the  falls"  which  being  naturally  fortifi<ed  and  al- 
most surrounded  by  water,  he  pitched  on  thai  place  for  his 
intended  purpose,"  and  adds  that  it  was  *'  about  fifty  miles 


honor  of  the  heir  apparent  Prince  Henry. 
It  was  seated  on  a  peninsula  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  the  river,  and  impaled  across 
from  water  to  water.  There  were  three 
streets  of  well-framed  houses,  a  handsome 
churcl/of  wood  completed  and  the  founda- 
tion laid  of  a  better  one  to  be  built  of  brick,  be- 
sides store-houses,  watch-houses,  &c.  Upon 
the  river-edge  there  were  five  houses  wherein 
lived  "  the  honester  sort  of  people  as  Farmers 
in  England,  and  they  keepe  continuall  cen- 
tinell  for  the  towne's  securitie."  About  two 
miles  back  from  the  town  was  a  second  pal- 
isade, **  neere  two  miles  in  length  from  Riuer 
to  Riuer  guarded  by  seuerall  Commanders, 
with  a  good  quantity  of  Corne-ground  im- 
pailed  sufficiently  secured,"  &c.  On  the 
south  side  a  plantation  was  established  called 
Hope  in  Faith  and  Coxendale,  with  five  forts 
called  respectively,  Charity,  Elizabeth,  Pa- 
tience and  Mount  Malady,  ''a  guest-house 
for  sicke  people,"  on  the  spot  where,  after- 
wards, in  Stith's  time,  Jefferson's  church 
stood.  On  the  same  side  of  the  river  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Whitaker,  called  "  the  Apos- 
tle of  Virginia,"  *  established  his  parsonage, 
a  well-framed  house,  and  one  hundred  acres 
of  land  called  Rock  Hall. 

The  Appomattox  Indians  having  commit- 
ted some  depredations,  Sir  Thomas  Dale, 
about  Christmas,  [1611,]  captured  their  town, 
seized  their  corn  and  slew  some  of  them. 
This  town  was  five  miles  distant  from  Henrico. 
The  governor  pleased  with  the  situation  es- 
tablished a  plantation  there  and  called  it  Ber- 


above  Jamestown."  Now  it  requires  no  great  topographical 
acumen  to  see  that  a  place  only  *'  about  fifty  miles  abore 
Jamestown"  could  not  be  "  about  twtlve  miles  above  the  falls." 
It  is  easy  to  account  for  Keith's  mistake.  According  lo 
Smith,  Book  4,  p.  10,  Henrico  was  built  ** upon  a  highland 
environed  with  the  main  river,  some  twelve  miles yrom  the 
falls,  by  Arrohattock."  It  is  evident  that  Keith  mistook 
"  twelve  miles  from  the  falls"  to  mean  twelve  miles  akoM 
them,  instead  of  below.  According  to  Smith  as  above  re* 
ferred  to  and  Beverley,  B.  1,  p.  25,  Henrico  was  near  Ar- 
rohattock, and  about  fifty  miles  above  Jamestown.  Arro- 
hattock is  laid  down  on  Smith's  map  about  twelve  miles 
below  the  falls  and  on  the  North  side  of  the  river.  Hen- 
rico was  five  miles  from  Bermuda  and  situated  on  a  penin- 
sula encircled  by  a  bend  of  the  river.  According  to  Sliib. 
the  most  accurate  of  our  historians  and  who  lived  in  1746 
at  Varina,  Henrico  stood  *' just  without  the  entrance  into 
Farrar's  Uland,"  and  this  is  now  known  as  Cox^s  Island. 
See  Sou.  Lit.  Nfe.ss.  for  June,  1615.  Farrar*s  Island  was 
probably  called  after  Sir  Nicholas  Farrar,  deputy  ireasarer. 


*  Hawks^  Narrative,  29.  He  was  the  son  of  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  William  Whitaker,  master  of  St.  John's,  Ctta- 
brid^e. 
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mudas.  *  This  place  is  still  known  as  Ber- 
muda Hundred  and  is  the  port  of  Richmond 
for  ships  of  heavy  burthen.  Dale  laid  out 
several  hundreds  there,  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Bochdale,  West  Shirley  and  Digges'  Hundred. 
In  conformity  with  the  newly  introduced 
martial  law,  each  hundred  was  subjected  to 
the  control  of  a  captain.  The  Nether  hun- 
dred was  enclosed  with  a  fence  two  miles 
long  running  from  river  to  river.  Here, 
[1611,]  within  a  half  mile  of  each  other  were 
many  ^'  faire  houses  already  built  besides  par- 
ticular men's  houses  neere  to  the  number  of 
fiilie."  Rochdale,  enclosed  by  a  fence  four 
miles  long,  was  planted  w;ith  houses  along 
the  enclosure.  Here  the  hoofs  and  cattle  en- 
joyed  a  circuit  of  twenty  miles  to  graze  in 
securely. 

About  fi  Ay  miles  below  these  stood  James- 
town, on  a  fertile  peninsula,  with  two  rows 
of  framed  houses,  some  of  them  with  two 
stories  and  a  garret,  three  large  store-houses, 
and  the  town  well  enclosed.  The  town  and 
the  neighboring  region  were  well  peopled. 
Forty  miles  below  Jamestown,  at  Kiquotan, 
the  settlers  enjoyed  an  abundance  of  fish, 
fowl  and  venison,  t 

Captain  Argall  now  arriving  from  England 
io  a  vessel  with  forty  men  was  sent  to  the 
Potomac  to  trade  for  corn.     He  managed  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  Japazaws,  a  friendly 
chief,  and  from  him  learned  that  Pocahontas 
was  there.     She  had  never  visited  Jamestown 
since  Smith's  departure,  and  on  the  remote 
banks  of  the  Potomac  she  thought  herself 
unknown.     Japazaws,  bribed  by  Argall,  be- 
trayed the  artless  and  unsuspecting  girl  into 
his  hands.     When  she  discovered  the  treach- 
ery she  burst  into  tears.     Argall  carried  her 
to  Jamestown.     A  messenger  had  been  al- 
ready sent  to  inform  Powhatan  that  his  fa- 
vorite daughter  was  a  prisoner  and  must  be 
ransomed   with  the  men,  arms,  &c.,  taken 
from  the  English.     Three  months  thereafter 
he  restored  seven  English  prisoners  and  some 
unserviceable  muskets,  and  sent  word  that  if 
his  daughter  was  released  he  would  make 
restitution  for  all  injuries  and  give  the  Eng- 
lish five  hundred  bushek  of  corn,  and  forever 
remain  in  peace  and  amity.     They,  however, 

*Tbe  Bennudas  Islands  were  so  called  after  Bermodez, 
a  Sptoish  navigator  who  discovered  ibem.  Martio's  Hist. 
N.  C,  Tol.  1,  p.  75. 

t  Smith,  vol.  2,  p.  13. 


refused  to  surrender  Pocahontas  until  full 
satisfaction  was  rendered.  Powhatan  was 
deeply  oflfended  and  nothing  more  was  heard 
from  him  for  a  long  time.  At  length  Sir 
Thomas  Dale,  the  governor,  with  Capt.  Ar- 
gall's  vessel  and  some  others,  manned  with  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  went  up  the  York 
river,  taking  Pocahontas  with  him  to  Wero- 
wocomoco.  Here,  meeting  with  a  scornful 
defiance,  the  English  landed,  burnt  the  cabins 
and  destroyed  every  thing.  On  the  next  day 
Dale,  proceeding  up  the  river,  concluded  a 
truce  with  the  savages.  He  then  sailed  up 
to  Matchot,  *  a  residence  of  Powhatan,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Pamunkey,  near  its 
mouth.  Here  four  hundred  warriors  were 
found.  The  English  landing,  the  savages 
demanded  a  truce  till  Powhatan  could  be 
heard  from,  which  being  granted,  two  of 
Pow^hatan's  sons  went  on  board  the  vessel  to 
see  their  sister,  Pocahontas.  Finding  her 
well,  contrary  to  what  they  had  heard,  they 
were  delighted  and  promised  to  persuade 
their  father  to  make  peace  and  forever  be 
friends  with  the  whites.  John  Rolfe  and 
master  Sparks  were  despatched  to  let  Pow- 
hatan know  these  proceedings.  He  enter- 
tained them  hospitably,  but  would  not  admit 
them  into  his  presence.  However,  they  saw 
his  brother,  Opechancanough,  who  engaged 
to  use  his  interest  with  Powhatan  in  favor  of 
peace.  It  now  being  April,  the  season  for 
planting  corn,  Sir  Thomas  Dale  returned  to 
Jamestown  intending:  not  to  renew  hostilities 
until  the  next  harvest,  t 

Now  long  before  this  time,  '^  master  John 
Rolfe,  an  honest  gentleman,  of  good  beha- 
viour, had  been  in  love  with  Pocahontas  and 
she  with  him."  Rolfe,  agitated  by  the  con- 
fiicting  emotions  of  this  romantic  passion,  in 
a  letter  requested  the  advice  of  Sir  Thomas 
Dale  on  the  occasion.  He  readily  gave  his 
consent  to  the  union.  Pocahontas  likew^ise 
communicated  the  afiair  to  her  brother,  so 
that  the  report  of  the  marriage  soon  reached 
Powhatan,  and  it  proved,  likewise,  accepta- 
ble to  him.  Within  ten  days,  he  sent  Opa- 
chisco,  an  aged  uncle  of  Pocahontas,  and  her 
two  brothers,  to  attend  the  wedding  and  fill 
his  place  at  the  ceremony.     The  marriage 

^  Supposed  to  be  identical  with  Eltham,  the  ancient  seat 
of  the  Basseu  in  New  Kent,  and  which  derives  its  name 
from  an  EoKlish  seat  in  Co.  Kent. 

t  Smith,  ?ol.2,  p.  16. 
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took  place  early  in  April,  1611,  at  James- 
town. 

This  union  became  a  happy  link  of  peace 
and  harmony  between  the  red  man  and  the 
white.  The  warlike  Chickahominies  now 
came  to  propose  a  treaty  of  peace.  This 
fierce  and  numerous  tribe,  dwelling  on  the 
borders  of  the  Chickahominy,  were  near 
neighbors  to  the  English.  They  had  long 
maintained  their  independence  and  refused 
to  acknowledge  the  sceptre  of  Powhatan. 
They  now  sent  two  runners  to  Governor  Dale 
with  presents,  apologising  for  all  former  in- 
juries, and  offering  to  submit  themselves  to 
king  James,  and  relinquish  the  name  of  Chick- 
ahominies and  be  called  Tassautessus,  (Eng- 
lish.) They  desired,  however,  still  to  be  gov- 
erned by  their  own  laws,  under  the  authority 
of  eight  of  their  own  chiefs. 

Accordingly  Governor  Dale,  with  Captain 
Argall  and  fifty  men,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Chickahominy,  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  them,  and  they  ratified  it  by  acclama- 
tion. An  aged  warrior  then  arose  and  ex- 
plained the  treaty,  addressing  himself  suc- 
cessively to  the  old  men,  the  young,  and  the 
women  and  children.  The  Chickahominies, 
apprehensive  of  being  reduced  under  the 
despotism  of  Powhatan,  sheltered  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  the  whites ;  what  a 
proof  of  the  atrocious  barbarity  of  a  race, 
whose  imaginary  virtues  have  been  so  often 
celebrated  by  poets,  orators  and  historians, 
and  who  have  been  described  as  renewing 
the  golden  age  of  innocent  felicity  ! 

Although  unavoidable  at  first,  the  system 
of  working  in  common  and  being  fed  out  of 
the  public  store,  had  hitherto  paralyzed  in- 
dustry and  retarded  the  growth  of  the  Colo- 
ny. An  important  alteration  was  now  effec- 
ted. Sir  Thomas  Dale  allotted  to  each  man 
three  acres  of  cleared  ground,  from  which 
he  was  obliged  to  contribute  to  the  public 
store  only  two  and  a  half  barrels  of  corn. 
These  regulations,  raising  the  colonists  above 
the  condition  of  absolute  servitude  and  cre- 
ating a  new  incentive  to  exertion,  proved 
very  acceptable.  • 

Although  Dale's  administration,  especially 
at  the  first,  was  very  rigorous,  yet  it  does  not 


•  Chalmers'  Introduction,  to).  1,  p.  10.  Grahame's  Am. 
Edition,  vol.  1,  p.  64.  Compare  Beiknap,  vol.  2,  p.  151. 
The  authorities  on  the  subject  are  coniradictory. 


appear  that  sanguinary  punishments  were 
often  infiicted.  Several  of  the  colonists  were 
executed  at  different  times,  for  treasonable 
designs,  probably  provoked,  in  some  instan- 
ces at  least,  by  the  tyranny  of  the  govern- 
ment. Of  one  of  these  unfortunate  men, 
Smith  says: — "  This  Jeffrey  AbhotSy  howeuer 
this  author  [Hamor]  censures  him,  and  the 
Gouernour  executes  him,  I  know  he  had  long 
served  both  in  Ireland  and  Netherlands ;  here 
hec  was  a  sargeant  of  my  companie  and  I 
neuer  saw  in  Virginia  a  more  sufficient  soul- 
dier,  lesse  turbulent,  a  better  wit,  more  hardy 
or  industrious,  nor  any  more  forward  to  cut 
off  them  that  sought  to  abandon  the  Coun- 
trie  or  wrong  the  Colonic ;  how  ingratefuUy 
those  deserts  might  bee  rewarded,  enuied  or 
neglected,  or  his  farre  inferiors  prefered  to 
over-top  him,  I  know  not,  but  such  occasions 
might  moue  a  saint,  much  more  a  man,  to  an 
vnaduised  passionate  impatience  ;  how  euer 
it  seemes  he  hath  beene  punished  for  his  of- 
fences that  neuer  was  rewarded  for  his  de- 
serts.'* 

,  [1613.]  The  governor,  learning  that  a 
French  colony  had  been  settled  in  Virginia, 
about  the  44th 'degree  of  latitude,  despatch- 
ed Captain  Argall  to  drive  them  off.  His 
force  consisted  of  seven  small  vessels,  sixty 
soldiers  and  fourteen  guns.  The  French  co- 
lony was  found  situated  on  Mount  Desert 
island,  near  the  river  Penobscot  and  within 
the  present  bounds  of  Maine.  The  French 
being  dispersed  in  the  woods,  soon  yielded 
to  superior  force.  Argall  supplied  the  pris- 
oners with  a  fishing  vessel,  in  which  they  re- 
turned to  France.  Fifteen  of  them,  however, 
and  a  Jesuit  missionary,  were  brought  to 
Jamestown.  Another  Jesuit  had  been  slain 
in  the  skirmish.  On  Argall's  arrival  at  James- 
town, he  received  an  order  from  Gates  to 
return  to  Acadia  and  destroy  all  the  French 
settlements  and  forts  to  the  46th  desree : 
which  was  accordingly  executed.  This  pro- 
ceeding, according  to  some  writers,  was  lit- 
tle better  than  piracy,  since  the  chartered 
limits  of  Virginia  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
45th  degree;  others,  however,  hold  that  it 
was  justified  by  the  charter  of  1609. 

On  his  return,  Argall  touched  at  New  Am- 
sterdam, and  demanded  of  the  Dutch  gover- 
nor there  a  surrender  of  that  place  to  the 
king  of  England  and  tfie  governor  of  Viroi- 
nia  under  him.    The  colony  was  accordingly 
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garrendered,  but  recovered  again  by  the  Dutch  a  pair  of  knives,  and  would  give  him  a  grind- 


not  long  after.  ** 

Ralph  Hamer  t  having  received  from  Sir 
Thomas  Dale  leave  to  visit  Powhatan,  taking 


stone  when  he  would  send  for  it.     Hamer 
went  on  to  say  that  his  brother,  Dale,  hear-  . 
ing  of  the  charms  of  his  younger  daughter, 


with  him  Thomas  Savage  as  interpreter  and  j  desired  that  he  would  send  her  to  Jamestown, 
tH'o  Indian  (guides,  started  from  Bermuda  in  as  well  because  he  intended  to  marry  her,  as 


the  morning,  and  reached  Matchot  on  the 
evening  of  the  next  day.     Powhatan  recog- 
nizing the  boy,  Thomas  Savage,  said  to  him, 
"  My  child,  I  gaue  you  leaue,  being  my  boy, 
to  goe  see  your  friends  and  these  foure  yeeres 
I  have  not  seene  you  nor  heard  of  my  owne 
man  Xcunontack,  I  sent  to  England,  though 
many  ships  hauebeene  returned  from  thence." 
Turnincr  then  to  Hamer,  he  demanded  the 
chain  of  pearl  which  he  had  sent  to  Sir  Tho- 
mas Dale,  at  his  first  arrival,  with  the  under- 
standing that  whenever  he   should  send  a 
messenger,  he  should  wear  that  chain  about 
his  neck ;  otherwise  he  was  to  be  bound  and 
sent  home.     Sir  Thomas  had  made  such  an 
arrangement,  and,  on  this  occasion,  had  di- 
rected his  page  to  give  the  necklace  to  Ha- 


on  account  of  the  desire  of  Pocahontas  to 
see  her,  and  he  believed  that  there  could  be 
no  better  bond  of  peace  and  friendship  than 
such  an  union.  While  Hamer  was  speaking, 
Powhatan  repeatedly  interrupted  him,  and 
when  he  had  ended,  the  old  chief  replied  :— 
^'  I  gladly  accept  your  salute  of  loue  and 
peace,  which  while  I  liue  I  shall  exactly 
keepe.  His  pledges  thereof  I  receiue  with 
no  lesse  thanks,  although  they  are  not  so 
great  as  I  have  receiued  before.  But  for  my 
daughter  I  haue  sold  her  within  these  few 
daies  to  a  great  Werowancc,  three  days  jour- 
ney from  me,  for  two  bushels  of  Rawre- 
noke."  Hamer : — "  I  know  your  highness 
by  returning  the  Rawrenoke  might  call  her 
again e,  to  gratifie  his  brother.  Sir  Thomas 


raer,  but  the  page  had  forgotten  it.  However, '  Dale,  and  the  rather  b  3cause  she  is  but  twelue 
Hamer  being  accompanied  by  two  of  his  own  yeeres  old.  And  besides  its  forming  a  band 
people,  Powhatan  was  satisfied,  and  conduct- j  of  peace,  you  shall  haue  in  return  for  her 
ed  him  to  the  royal  cabin,  where  a  guard  of  three  times  the  value  of  the  Rawrenoke  in 


two  hundred  bowmen  stood  always  in  atten- 
dance. He  offered  his  guest  a  pipe  of  to- 
bacco, and  then  enquired  after  his  brother. 
Sir  Thomas  Dale,  and  his  daughter,  Pocahon- 
tas, and  his  unknown  son-in-law,  Rolfe,  and 
"  how  they  lived  and  loved  ?" 

Beinor  answered  that  Pocahontas  was  so 
well  satisfied,  that  she  would  never  live  with 
him  again,  he  laughed  and  demanded  the 
object  of  his  visit.  Hamer  gave  him  to  un- 
derstand that  his  message  was  private,  to  be 
made  known  only  to  him  and  Papaschicher, 
one  of  the  guides,  who  was  in  the  secret. 
Forthwith  Powhatan  ordered  out  all  his  peo- 
ple, except  his  two  queens,  that  always  sit  by 
him,  and  bade  Hamer  deliver  his  message. 
He  then,  by  his  interpreter,  informed  him 
that  Sir  Thomas  Dale  had  sent  him  two  pie- 
ces of  copper,  five  strings  of  white  and  blue 
beads,  five  wooden  combs,  ten  fish-hooks  and 


^  CompHte  the  variant  accounts  of  Grahanie's  History  of 
the  U.  States,  Amer.  Edition,  vol.  1,  p.  65.  Slith,  p.  133. 
Bancroft,  vol.  1,  p.  138.  Martin**  History  of  N.  C,  vol.  1, 
p.  77.  Bancroft  (U^es  Argall's  Expedition  in  1613.  Gra- 
bame,  Stith  and  Martin  in  1614. 

t  Sraiih.  Tol.  2,  p.  19.  There  appear*  to  be  a  mistake  in 
affixing  William  Parker's  name  to  the  relation  of  this  visit, 
for  it  was  evidently  written  by  Hamer. 


Beads,    Copper,    Hatchets,    &c."      Powha- 
tan :   ''I  loue  my  daughter  as  my  life,  and 
though  I  have  many  children,  I  delight  in 
none  so  much  as  her,  and  if  I  should  not 
oflen   see  her,   I   could   not  possibly   liue, 
and  if  he  she  liued  at  Jamestown  I  could 
not  see  her,  hauing  resolued  on  no  termes  to 
put  myselfe  into  your  hands,  or  go  amongst 
you.     Therefore  I  desire  you  to  vrge  me  no 
further,  but  returne  my  brother  this  answer — 
I  desire  no  firmer  assurance  of  his  friend- 
ship than  the  promise  hee  hath  made.    From 
me  he  has  a  pledge — one  of  my  daughters, 
which  so  Ions  as  she  Hues  shall  be  suffi- 
cient ;  when  she  dies,  he  shall  haue  another. 
I  bold  it  not  a  brotherly  part  to  desire  to  be- 
reaue  me  of  my  two  children  at  once.     Far- 
ther tell  him  that  though  he  had  no  pledge 
at  all,  hee  need  not  fear  any  iniurie  from  me 
or  my  people  ;   there  haue  beene  too  many 
of  his  men  and  mine  slaine,  and  by  my  prov- 
ocation there  neuer  shall  be  any  more,  (I 
who  haue  power  to  performe  it  haue  said 
it,)  even  if  I  should  haue  iust  cause,  for  I 
am  now  old  and  would  gladly  end  my  daies 
in  peace  ;  if  you  offer  me  iniurie,  my  coun- 
trie  is  large  enough  for  me  to  goe  from  you. 
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This  I  hope  will  satisfie  my  brother.     Now 
since  you  are   wearie  and  I  sleepie  we  will 
here  end."     So  Hamer  and  his  companions 
lodged  there  that  night.     While  they  were 
at  Matchot,  they  saw  William  Parker,  who 
had  been  made  prisoner -three  years  before 
at  fort  Henry.     He  had  grown  so  like  an  In- 
dian in  complexion   and  manner,  that  his 
countrymen  recognized  him  only  by  his  lan- 
guage.    He  begged  them  to  intercede  for 
his  release  with  Powhatan,  but  upon  their 
undertaking  it  he  replied,  "  You  haue  one 
of  my   daughters   and  I  am   satisfied,   but 
you  cannot  see  one  of  your  men  with  mee, 
but  you  must    haue    him   away   or   breake 
friendship ;  if  you  must  needs  have  him,  you 
shall  goe  home  without  guides,  and  if  any 
euill  befall  you  thanke  your  selues.''     They 
answered  that  if  any  harm  befell  them  he 
must  expect  revenge  from  his  brother  Dale. 
At  this  Powhatan  in  a  passion  left  them ; 
but  returning  to   supper  entertained  them 
with  a  pleasant  countenance.     About  mid- 
night he  awoke  them  and  promised  to  let 
them  return  in  the  morning  with  Parker  and 
charged  them  to  remind  his  brother  Dale  to 
fiend  him  ten  large  pieces  of  copper,  a  sha- 
ving knife,  a  frowl,  a  grindstone,  a  net,  fish- 
hooks and  other  such  presents.     And  lest 
they  might  forget,  he  made  them  write  the 
list  in  a  book  that  he  had.     They  requesting 
him  to  give  them  the  book,  he  declined,  say- 
ing it  did  him  much  good  to  shew  it  to  stran- 
gers. * 


rahontas  leaves  a  sod  ;  Her  descendants ;  Vindication 
of  Smith  froiii  the  censure  cast  upon  him  for  not  baviof 
married  Pocahontas. 


CHAPTER    XI. 
1614. 

Ritleigh  publishes  his  "  History  of  the  World ;"  Captain 
Smith  makes  a  voyage  to  New  England ;  Pocahontas 
baptized ;  Argall  returns  to  England ;  The  Lottery  drawn ; 
The  Colonists  invested  with  a  fixed  property  in  the  soil ; 
Sir  Thomas  Dale  embarks  for  England,  accompanied  by 
Pocahontas  and  her  husband  ;  George  Yeardlcy  deputy 
Governor  ;  Culture  of  Tobacco  introduced  into  Virginia; 
Expedition  against  the  Chickahominies;  Pocahontas  in 
England  ;  Captain  Smith's  recommendation  of  her  to 
the  notice  of  the  Queen  ;  Smith's  interview*  with  Poca- 
hontas at  Brentford  ;  Tomocomo  ;  PocnhontHS  presented 
at  Court ;  Her  Death ;  Her  name ;  Nantaquaus,  her 
iiiuther ;  Her  sisters,  Cleopatre  and  Mattachanna ;  Po- 

•  Smith,  vol.  2,  p.  21 . 


During  this  year,  [1614,]  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh published  his  "  History  of  the  World," 
and  Captain  John  Smith  made  a  voyage  to 
North  Virginia  and  gave  it  the  name  of  New 
England. 

Pocahontas  was  now  carefully  instructed 
in  the  Christian  religion,  and  such  was  her 
improvement,  that  aAer  some  time  she  lost 
all  desire  to  return  to  her  father  and  retained 
no  fondness  for  the  rude  society  of  her  own 
people.  Her  union  with  Rolfe  was  made 
happy  by  mutual  devotion.  She  had  already 
before  her  marriage  openly  renounced  the 
idolatry  of  her  country,  confessed  the  faith 
of  Christ  and  had  been  baptized.  "  Master 
Whitaker,"  the  preacher,  in  a  letter  dated 
June  18th,  1614,  "  much  museth  that  so  few 
of  our  English  ministers  that  were  so  hot 
against  the  surplice  and  subscription  come 
hither,  where  neither  is  spoken  of." 

At  the  end  of  June,  Captain  Argall  re- 
turned to  England  with  tidings  of  all  these 
auspicious  events.  The  company  then  pro- 
ceeded to  draw  the  lottery,  which  had  been 
made  up  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
Colony.  This,  it  is  said,  was  the  first  in- 
stance of  raising  money  by  this  mode  in 
England.  Twenty-nine  thousand  pounds 
were  thus  contributed  to  the  Colony.  But 
Parliament  shortly  after  prohibited  this  per- 
nicious practice. 

The  year  1615  is  remarkable  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  fixed  property  in  the  soil,  fifty 
acres  of  land  being  granted  by  the  company 
to  every  freeman  in  absolute  right.*  This 
salutary  change  was  brought  about  mainly 
by  the  efforts  of  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  one  of 
the  best  of  our  early  governors.  Sir  Thomas 
havinor  now  established  ffood  order  at  James- 
town,  appointed  George  Yeardley  to  be  dep- 
uty governor  in  his  absence  and  embarked 
for  England,  accompanied  by  the  Princess 
Pocahontas  and  her  husband  Rolfe.  They 
arrived  at  Plymouth  June  12,  1616.  t 

"  That  Aristocraticall  Gouernment  by  a 
President  and  Councell  is  long  since  remo- 
ved and  those   hatefull   effects  thereof  to- 

♦■  Chalmers'  fntrodnc,  vol.  1,  p.  10. 

t  Sir  Waller  Raleigh  after  thirteen  years  of  confineiDent 
in  the  Tower  hud  been  released  on  the  17tb  of  March  pre- 
ceding.   It  is  altogether  probable  that  he  saw  Pocabontas. 
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gelher.  Order  and  diligence  have  repayred 
what  confusion  and  idlenesse  had  distemper- 
ed." The  peace  with  the  Indians  "  hath 
yeelded  many  benefits  both  opportunity  of 
lawfiill  purchase  of  a  great  part  of  the  Coun- 
trey  from  the  Natiues  freely  and  willingly 
relinquishing  and  selling  the  same  for  Cop- 
per, or  other  Commodities,  (a  thing  of  no 
small  consequence  to  the  conscience  when 
the  milde  Law  of  Nature,  not  that  violent 
Law  of  Armes,  lays  the  foundation  of  their 
possession.") 

"  The  places  inhabited  by  the  English  are 
Henrico  and  the  limits,  Bermuda  Nether 
Hundred,  West  and  Sherley  Hundred,  James 
Town,  Kequoughtan,  Dale's  gift."*  At 
Henrico  there  were  now  thirty-eight  men 
and  boys,  of  whom  twenty-two  were  farm- 
ers. Rev.  William  Wickham  was  the  min- 
ister at  this  place.  This  was  the  seat  of  the 
college  established  for  the  education  of  the 
natives.  Hither  they  had  already  brought 
some  of  their  children  of  both  sexes  to  be 
Uught.  At  Bermuda  Nether  Hundred,  [Pres- 
quile,^  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  119. 
"Captain  Yeardley,  Deputy-Gouernor  lives 
most  here."  Master  Alexander  Whitaker, 
the  minister.  At  West  and  Shirley  Hundred 
there  were  twenty-five  men  under  Capt. 
Madison.  At  Jamestown  fifty  under  Capt. 
Francis  West.  Rev.  Mr.  Bucke  minister. 
At  Kecoughtan  Capt.  Webb  commanded. 
Rev.  Mr.  Mays  the  minister.  "  Dale's  Gift  is 
vpon  the  Sea  neere  Cape  Charles  where  were 
17  under  Lieutenant  Cradock."  The  total 
population  of  the  Colony  at  this  time  was 
three  hundred  and  fifty-one.  t  Sir  Thomas 
Dale  "  at  one  hale  with  a  saine  cauorht  five 
thousand"  fish,  "three  hundred  of  which 
were  as  bigge  as  Cod,  the  least  of  the  resi- 
due a  kind  of  Salmon  Trout  two  foot  long, 
yet  durst  he  not  aduenture  on  the  maine 
Skul,"  [school,]  for  fear  it  would  destroy  his 
nets. 

Yeardley  turned  the  attention  of  the  Col- 
ony to  tobacco  as  the  most  saleable  com- 
modity that  they  could  raise,  and  its  cultiva- 
tion was  introduced  into  Virginia  in  this 
year  for  the  first  time,  t  "The  English  doe 
now  finde  this  countrey  so  correspondent  to 
their  constitutions,  that  it  is^  more  rare  to 

*  Porches,  vol.  5,  p.  836. 

t  Ibid.  836-7. 

X  Chalmers*  introdac,  toI.  1,  p.  ll> 


heare  of  a  man's  death  in  Virginia  then  in 
that  proportion  of  people  in  England."  * 
The  Chickahominies  refusing  to  pay  the  trib- 
ute of  corn  agreed  upon  by  the  treaty,  Yeard- 
ley went  up  their  river  with  one  hundred  men, 
and  after  killinor  some  and  makincr  some 
prisoners,  brought  off  a  hundred  bushels  of 
their  corn.  On  his  return  he  met  Opechan- 
canough  at  Ozinies  about  twelve  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Chickahominy.  In  this 
expedition  Henry  Spilman,  who  had  been 
rescued  from  death  by  Pocahontas,  now  a 
captain,  acted  as  interpreter. 

In  the  meantime  Pocahontas,  in  London, 
by  the  care  of  her  husband  and  friends,  was 
taught  to  speak  English  intelligibly.  Her 
manners  were  softened  by  English  refine- 
ment, and  her  miiyl  enlightened  with  the 
truths  of  religion.  Having  given  birth  to  a 
son,  the  Virginia  company  provided  for  the 
maintenance  of  them  both,  and  many  per- 
sons of  quality  were  very  kind  to  her.  Be- 
fore she  reached  London,  Captain  Smith,  in 
requital  for  her  former  heroic  kindness  to 
him,  prepared  an  account  of  her  in  ^'  a  little 
booke"  and  presented  it  to  Queen  Anue. 
But  at  this  time,  being  about  to  embark  for 
New  England,  he  could  not  pay  such  atten- 
tions to  her  as  he  desired  and  she  well  de- 
served. Nevertheless,  learning  that  she  was 
staying  at  Brentford,  where  she  had  repaired 
to  avoid  the  smoke  of  the  city,  he  went  ac- 
companied by  several  friends  to  see  her.  Af> 
ter  a  modest  salutation,  without  uttering  a 
word,  she  turned  away  and  hid  her  face  as  if 
displeased.  She  remained  in  that  posture 
for  two  or  three  hours,  her  husband,  Smith 
and  the  rest  of  the  company  having  quitted 
the  room,  and  Smith  now  regretting  that  he 
had  written  to  the  queen  that  Pocahontas 
could  speak  English.  At  length,  however, 
she  began  to  talk  and  touchingly  reminded 
him  of  the  kindness  she  had  shown  him  in 
her  own  country,  saying,  "  you  did  promise 
Powhatan^  what  was  yours  should  bee  his  and 
he  the  like  to  you ;  you  called  him  father, 
being  in  his  land  a  stranger,  and  for  the  same 
reason  so  I  must  call  you."  But  Smith,  on 
account  of  the  king's  overweening  and  pre- 
posterous jealousy  of  the  royal  prerogative, 
felt  constrained  to  decline  the  appellation  of 
"  father,"  for  she  was  a  king's  daughter. 

She  then  exclaimed  with  a  firm  look : — 

*  Purcbas  bis  Pilgrims,  vol.  p.  5,  836. 
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"  Were  you  not  afraid  to  come  into  my  fa- 
ther's countrie  and  cause  feare  in  him  and  all 
his  people  (but  mee)  and  feare  you  here  that 
I  should  call  you  father?  I  tell  you  then  I 
will,  and  you  shall  call  me  childe  and  so  I 
will  bee  for  euer  and  euer  your  countrywo- 
man. They  did  tell  vs  alwaies  you  were  dead 
and  I  knew  no  other  'till  I  came  to  Plimoih ; 
yet  Powhatan  did  command  UttamaHomakkin 
to  seeke  you  and  know  the  truth,  because 
your  countriemen  will  lie  much."  It  is  re- 
markable that  Rolfe,  her  husband,  must  have 
been  privy  to  the  deception  thus  practised  on 
her.  Are  we  to  attribute  this  to  his  secret 
fear  that  she  would  never  marry  him  until  she 
believed  that  Smith  was  dead  ? 

Tomocomo,  or  Uttamattomakkin,  husband 
of  Matachanna,  one  of  Powhatan's'  daugh- 
ters, being  esteemed  a  knowingf  one  amoncr 
his  people,  Powhatan  had  sent  him  out  to 
England  in  company  of  Pocahontas,  to  num- 
ber the  people  there,  and  bring  back  an  ac- 
count of  that  country.  Upon  landing  at 
Plymouth  he  provided  himself  according  to 
his  instructions  with  a  long  stick,  and  by 
notching  it,  undertook  to  keep  a  tally  of  all  the 
men  he  could  see.  But  he  soon  grew  weary 
of  the  task  and  gave  it  out  in  despair.  Meet- 
ing with  Captain  Smith  in  London,  Uttamat- 
tomakkin told  him  that  Powhatan  had  order- 
ed him  to  seek  him  out,  in  order  that  he 
might  show  him  the  English  God,  the  king, 
queen  and  prince.  Being  informed  that  he 
had  already  seen  the  king,  he  denied  it ;  but 
on  being  convinced  of  it,  he  said  to  Smith, 
"  you  gaue  Powhatan  a  white  Dog,  which 
Powhatan  fed  as  himselfe,  but  your  king  gaue 
me  nothing  and  I  am  better  than  your  white 
Dog."  On  his  return  to  Virginia,  when  ques- 
tioned by  Powhatan  as  to  the  number  of  peo- 
ple in  England ;  he  answered,  "  count  the 
stars  in  the  heavens,  the  leaves  on  the  trees, 
the  sands  on  the  sea-shore." 

During  Smith's  short  stay  in  London,  he 
went  in  company  with  some  gentlemen  of 
the  court  and  others  of  his  acquaintance  to 
visit  Pocahontas.  They  were  satisfied  that 
the  hand  of  providence  was  in  her  conver- 
sion and  declared  that  they  had  "  seen  many 
English  ladies  worse  favoured,  proportioned 
and  behavioured."  She  was  presented  by 
Lady  Delaware,  attended  by  the  lord  her  hus- 
band and  by  other  persons  of  quality,  to  the 
king  and  queen,  who  graciously  received  her. 


She  was  styled  "  the  Lady  Pocahontas.*'  She 
was  also  present  at  masquerades  and  other 
public  entertainments. 

Early  in  1617,  John  Rolfe  prepared  to  em- 
bark for  Virginia,  with  his  wife  and  child,  in 
Captain  Argall's  vessel,  the  Greorge.  But  at 
this  time  it  pleased  God  to  take  her  unex- 
pectedly from  the  world.  She  died  at  Graves- 
end,  <5n  the  Thames.  As  her  life  had  been 
sweet  and  lovely,  so  her  death  was  serene 
and  crowned  with  the  hopes  of  religion.  * 
Her  real  name  it  is  reported,  was  Matoax,  t 
which  the  people  of  her  nation  concealed 
from  the  English  and  changed  it  to  Poca- 
hontas, t  from  a  superstitious  fear  lest  know- 
ing her  true  name,  they  should  do  her  some 
injury.  After  her  conversion,  she  was  bap- 
tized by  the  name  of  Rebecca.  §  Her  bro- 
ther Nantaquaus,  or  Nantaquoud,  shewed 
Captain  Smith  "  exceeding  great  courtesy," 
interceding  with  his  father  in  behalf  of  the 
captive,  and  was  "  the  manliest,  comeliest, 
boldest  spirit  he  ever  saw  in  a  savage."  One 
of  the  sisters  of  Pocahontas  was  named  Cleo- 
patre,  another  Matachanna,  already  men- 
tioned. "  Pocahontas,  with  her  wild  train, 
visited  Jamestown  as  freely  as  her  father's 
habitation,"  and  was  "  of  a  great  spirit  how- 
ever her  stature."  She  died  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two.  Her  infant  son,  Thomas,  was 
left  for  a  time  at  Plymouth,  under  the  care 
of  Sir  Lewis  Stukely,  ||  and  afterwards  edu- 
cated by  his  uncle,  Henry  Rolfe,  of  London. 
Thomas  Rolfe  IT  came  over  to  Virginia ;  be- 
came a  person  of  fortune  and  note,  and  left 
an  only  daughter,  Jane,  who  married  Colonel 
Robert  Boiling,  **  by  whom  she  left  an  only 

•  Smith,  vol.  2,  p.  33.  Stiih,  p.  146.  Ciunpbeir«  HuL 
of  Va.,  p.  52. 

f  Stith,  p.  136  and  285. 

X  The  word  Pocahontas,  according  to  Heckwe)der,  aig- 
nifies  a  '^rivalet  between  two  hills." 

^  The  ceremony  of  her  baptism  has  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  picture  by  Chapman,  exhibited  in  the  rotando  of 
the  Capitol  at  Washington. 

I)  Stith,  pp.  144-46.  Stakely  was  rieeHtdmiral  of  De- 
von. Afterwards,  by  his  treachery  to  Sir  Walter  Ralei^, 
he  covered  himself  with  infamy  and  by  corrupt  practises 
reduced  himself  to  beggary. 

^  I  have  been  informed  by  Mr.  Richard  Randolph  of 
Williamsburg,  that  this  Thomas  Rolfe  married  a  Miss  Poj- 
ers. 

*^  He  lies  buried  at  Farmingdale,  in  the  county  of  Prince 
George.  The  inscription  on  his  tombstone  is  as  follows : 
"  Here  lyeth  interred  in  hope  of  a  joyful  lesurrection  the 
body  of  Robert  Boiling  the  son  of  John  6l  Mary  Boiling  of 
Alhallows,  Barkin  Parish  Tower  Street  London.  He  was 
bom  the  26tb  of  December  in  (he  year  1646  and  oeoae  to 
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son,  Major  John  Boiling,  father  of  Colonel 
John  Boiling,  and  several  daughters,  who 
married  respectively  Colonel  Richard  Ran- 
dolph, Colonel  John  Fleming,  Doctor  Wil- 
liam Gay,  Mr.  Thomas  Eldridge  and  Mr. 
James  Murray. 

Censure  is  sometimes,  at  this  day,  cast  upon 
Captain  Smith  for  having  failed  to  marry  Po- 
cahontas. History,  however,  has  no  where 
given  any  ground  for  such  a  reproach.  The 
rescue  of  Smith  took  place  in  the  winter  of 
1607,  when  he  was  twenty-eight  *  years  of 
age  and  she  only  twelve  or  thirteen,  t  Smith 
left  Virginia  early  in  1609,  and  never  return- 
ed. Pocahontas  was  then  about  fourteen 
years  of  age.  But  had  she  been  older,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  mar- 
ry her,  unless  by  kidnapping  her,  as  was  done 
by  the  unscrupulous  Argall  some  years  after- 
wards,— a  measure  which  if  it  had  been  adop- 
ted in  1609,  when  the  colony  was  feeble  and 
torn  by  faction,  would  probably  have  excited 
the  vengeance  of  Powhatan  and  overwhelm- 
ed the  plantation  in  premature  ruin.  It  was 
in  1612  that  Argall  captured  Pocahontas  on 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  From  the  depar- 
ture of  Smith,  until  this  time,  she  never  had 
been  seen  at  Jamestown,  but  had  lived  on  the 
Potomac  incognito.  X 

In  the  spring  of  1613,  it  is  stated  that  "long 
before  this,  Mr.  John  Rolfe"  "  had  been  in 
love  with  Pocahontas  and  she  with  kimJ' — 
This  attachment,  therefore,  must  have  been 
formed  immediately  after  her  capture,  if  it 
did  not  exist  before.  The  marriage  took 
place  in  April  1613.  It  is  true  that  Poca- 
hontas had  been  told  that  Smith  was  dead ; 
nor  did  she  know  otherwise  until  she  reached 
Plymouth.  And  in  practising  this  deception, 
Rolfe  mast  have  been  a  principal  party.  But 
Smith  was  in  no  manner  privy  to  it.  Smith 
bore  for  her  a  friendship  animated  by  the 
deepest  emotions  of  gratitude;  and  friendship, 
according  to  Spenser,  a  cotemporary  poet,  is 
a  more  exalted  sentiment  than  love.  Poca- 
hontas seems  to  have  regarded  Smith  with  a 

Viifinla  October  the  2d  1660  and  departed  this  life  the  17th 
day  of  Jnly  1709  aged  02  years  tix  montha  and  tweoty-one 
dayea." 

The  portrait  of  Jane  Roife,  grand-daaghter  of  Pocuhon- 
tM,  IS  still  presenred. 

*  This  appear*  from  an  inaeription  on  his  likeness,  pre- 
fixed to  his  History  of  Virginia. 

t  Stith,  p.  55. 

t  Stith,  p.  127. 


sort  of  filial  affection,  and  she  accordingly 
said  to  him,  at  Brentford,  in  that  affecting 
interview  : — "  I  tell  you  then,  I  vnll  call  you 
father,  and  you  akall  call  me  childe."  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  the  deception  practised  on 
Pocahontas,  as  to  Smith's  death,  would  seem 
to  argue  an  apprehension  on  the  part  of 
Rolfe  and  his  friends,  that  she  would  not 
marry  another  if  Smith  were  alive.  And  the 
circumstances  of  the  interview  would  seem 
to  confirm  the  existence  of  such  an  appre- 
hension. Yet,  however  that  may  have  been, 
the  integrity  of  Smith  stands  untarnished. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
1617—1618. 

Argall  arrives  as  Groremor  at  Jamestown ;  Condition  of 
Jamestown ;  Opeehancanough ;  Powhatan ;  New  mode 
of  curing  Tobacco ;  Statistics  of  the  Colony ;  Lord  Del- 
aware sails  for  Virginia,  dice  daring  the  Toyage ;  Ar- 
gall's  tyranny ;  Brewater's  case ;  Argall  leaTes  Viigiaia; 
His  character;  Powhatan's  death;  His  name,  personal 
appearance,  dominiona,  manner  of  life,  character;  Suc- 
ceeded by  Opitcbapan. 

At  length  Argall,  now  appointed  Governor 
and  Admiral,  accompanied  by  Captain  Ralph 
Hamer,  set  sail  for  Virginia  and  arrived  at 
Jamestown  [May  1617.]  Tomocomo  returned 
at  the  same  time.  Argall  was  welcomed  by 
Captain  Yeardley  and  his  company  in  mar- 
tial array,  the  right  file  of  which  was  led  by 
an  Indian.  At  Jamestown  were  found  but 
five  or  six  habitable  houses,  the  church  fallen, 
the  palisades  broken,  the  bridge  foundrous, 
the  well  spoiled,  the  store-house  used  for  a 
church ;  the  market-place,  streets  and  other 
vacant  ground  planted  with  tobacco;  the 
savages  as  fi-equent  in  the  houses  as  the  Eng- 
lish, who  were  dispersed  about  planting  to- 
bacco. Tomocomo  was  sent  to  Opeehanca- 
nough, who  came  to  Jamestown  and  received 
a  present.  Powhatan,  having  some  time  pre- 
vious resigned  the  cares  of  government  to 
Opeehancanough,  went  about  from  place  to 
place  lamenting  the  death  of  Pocahontas, 
but  still  continuing  in  fi'iendship  with  the 
English.  This  year  a  Mr.  Lambert  intro- 
duced the  method  of  curing  tobacco  on  lines 
instead  of  in  heaps  as  was  the  former  prac- 
tice. *     The  number  of  settlers  was   now 

*  Stith,  147. 
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about  four  hundred,  with  ono  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  head  of  cattle,  eighty-eight  goats, 
with  a  great  many  swine  and  plenty  of  corn. 
The  corn  contributed  to  the  public  store  was 
about  four  hundred  and  fifly  bushels,  and 
from  the  tributary  Indians  seven  hundred  and 
fifty.  Of  the  "  companie's  companie"  there 
remained  not  more  than  fifty-four,  including 
men,  women  and  children.  Drought  and 
hail  greatly  damaged  the  crops  of  corn  and 
tobacco.  To  re-inforce  the  Colony  the  com- 
pany sent  out  a  vessel  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  tons,  well  stored  with  two  hundred  and 
fifty  people,  under  command  of  Lord  Dela- 
ware. They  sailed  [April  1618 ;]  during  the 
voyage  thirty  died,  and  among  them  Lord 
Delaware,  a  generous  friend  of  the  Colony. 
Delaware  Bay  perhaps  took  its  name  from 
him.  *  Argall,  now  deputy  governor,  intro- 
duced a  system  of  tyranny  into  the  Colony, 
borrowed  from  the  obsolete  martial  laws 
brought  over  by  Dale.  Argall  prohibited  all 
trade  and  intercourse  with  the  Indians;  the 
teaching  them  the  use  of  arms  was  made  a 
crime  punishable  by  death.  Yet  it  has  been 
contended  by  some  that  the  use  of  fire-arms 
by  the  Indians  hastened  their  extermination, 
because  they  thus  became  dependent  on  the 
whites  for  arms  and  ammunition ;  when  their 
arms  came  to  be  out  of  order  they  became 
useless  to  them,  for  they  wanted  the  skill  to 
repair  them,  and  lastly,  fire-arms,  in  their 
hands,  when  effective,  were  employed  by  hos- 
tile tribes  in  mutual  destruction,  t 

Under  Argall's  new  Procrustean  rule  all 
goods  were  sold  at  an  advance  of  twenty-five 
per  cent,  and  the  price  of  tobacco  was  fixed 
at  three  shillings  per  pound,  under  a  penalty 
of  three  years  imprisonment.  No  man  was 
suffered  to  fire  a  gun  before  a  new  supply 
of  ammunition,  except  in  self-defence,  on 
pain  of  a  year's  slavery.  Absence  from 
church  on  Sundays  or  holydays  was  pun- 
ished by  confinement  for  the  night,  and  one 
week's  slavery  to  the  Colony ;  and  on  a  sec- 
ond offence,  the  punishment  was  enhanced. 
Several  of  these  regulations,  however,  seem 
to  have  been  judicious,  but  the  penalties  were 

*  '*  And  I  think  I  have  somewhere  seen  that  he  died  about 
the  mouth  of  Delaware  Bay,  which  thence  took  it&  name 
from  him."    Stith,  148.     Belknap,  v.  2,  115-6. 

t  "The  while  faith  of  history  cannot  show, 
*  That  e'er  a  musket  yet  could  beat  the  tjow." 

Cited  in  Logan'»  Scottish  Gael,  223. 


some  excessively  severe,  some  barbarous. 
The  rigorous  enforcement  of  these  regula- 
tions rendered  Argall  odious  to  the  Colony, 
and  a  report  of  his  tyranny  and  extortioas 
having  reached  £ngland.  Lord  Delaware  had 
been  despatched  with  instructions  to  send 
him  home  to  answer  the  charges  brought 
against  him.  However,  his  lordship  dying 
during  the  voyage,  Argall,  upon  the  arrival  of 
the  vessel,  came  into  possession  of  his  let- 
ters and  instructions.  Finding  now  that  his 
sand  was  running  low  and  resolving  to  make 
hay  while  the  sun  yet  shone,  he  multiplied 
his  exactions  and  grew  more  tyrannical  than 
ever.  The  case  of  Brewster  was  a  remarka- 
ble instance  of  this.  A  gentleman  of  con- 
sideration in  the  Colony  he  had  the  manage- 
ment of  Lord  Delaware's  estate  there.  Ar- 
gall, without  any  authority,  removed  the  ser- 
vants from  his  lordship's  land  and  employed 
them  on  his  own.  Brewster  endeavored  to 
make  them  return,  and  being  flatly  refused 
by  one,  threatened  him  with  the  consequences 
of  his  contumacy.  Brewster  was  immedi- 
ately arrested  by  ArgalFs  order,  charged  with 
sedition  and  mutiny  and  condemned  to  death 
by  a  court-martial.  The  members  of  the 
court,  however,  and  some  of  the  clergy,  shock- 
ed at  such  a  conviction,  interceded  earnestly 
for  his  pardon.  Argall  reluctantly  granted  it, 
on  condition  that  Brewster  should  depart 
from  Virginia,  with  an  oath  never  to  return 
and  never  to  say  or  do  any  thing  to  the  dispar- 
agement of  the  deputy  governor.  Brewster, 
however,  on  his  return  to  England  [1618] 
discarding  the  obligation  of  an  extorted  oath, 
appealed  to  the  company  against  the  tyranny 
of  the  deputy  governor,  and  the  inhuman 
sentence  was  reversed.  *  But  before  a  new 
governor  arrived  in  Virginia,  Argall  embark- 
ed in  a  vessel  laden  with  his  effects.  Being 
a  relation  to  Sir  Thomas  Smith  the  treas- 
urer, and  a  partner  in  trade  of  the  profligate 
Earl  of  Warwick,  he  escaped  with  impunity. 
[1620.]  He  commanded  a  ship  of  war  in 
an  expedition  against  the  Algerines,  and 
[1623]  was  knighted  by  king  James.  The 
character  of  Argall  is  variously  represented. 


*  Burk,  Tol.  1,  pp.  197-8,  attributes  the  order  for  Argall's 
recall  to  Brewster's  appeal  to  the  company,  and  on  the  neit 
pajfe,  says  that  the  outrage  on  Brewster  was  oomnnitted  by 
Argall  after  the  order  for  his  recall.  See  also  CUalmers* 
Introduc,  vol.  1,  p.  11.  John  Rolfe  made  light  of  the  affair. 
Smith,  vol.  2,  p.  37. 
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He  seems  to  have  been  an  expert  mariner  of!  they  rake  these  coales  round  in  the  fonne  of 
talent,  courage,  and  enterprise,  but  selfish, '  a  cockpit,"  and  the  offenders  were  thrown 


unscrupulous,  arbitrary  and  cruel. 

Powhatan  died   [April  1618,]  being  up- 
wards of  seventy  years  of  age.     He  was  so 
called  perhaps  from  the  place  of  that  name,  * 
one  of  his  residences,  or  from  the  river  Pow- 
hatan.    But  his  proper  name  was  Wahun- 
sonacock.     The  country  subject  to  him  was 
called  Powhatan  and  his  subjects  Powhatans. 
He  was  tall,  well-proportioned  and  athletic. 
[1607.]     When  about  sixty  years  of  age  his 
hair  was   sprinkled  with   grey, — his   beard 
very  thin.     He  held  by  hereditary  right  Pow- 
hatan, Arrohattox,  Appomattox,  Pamaunkee, 
Yoaghtanund  and  Matapanient.     The  rest  of 
his  possessions   he    acquired   by  conquest. 
In  each  of  his  hereditary  dominions  he  had 
honses  built  like  arbors,  thirty  or  forty  yards 
long.    Whenever  he  was  about  to  visit  one 
of  these,  it  was  supplied  with  provision  for 
his  entertainment.     The  English,  upon  their 
first  arrival,  found  him  at  a  place  of  his  own 
name.     Afterwards,    however,    his    favorite 
residence  was  Werowocomoco ;  but  in  his 
latter  years,  disrelishing  the  neighborhood  of 
the  English,   he  withdrew  himself  to  Ora- 
pakes  in  the  "  desert,"  between  the  Chicka- 
hominy  and  the  Pamunkey.     It  is  not  unlike- 
ly that  he  died  and  was  buried  there ;  for  a 
mile  thence,  in  a  thicket  of  wood,  he  had  a 
house  where  he  kept  his  treasure  of  furs,  cop- 
per, pearl  and  beads,  "  which  he  storeth  vp 
against  the  time  of  his  death  and  buriall."  t 
At  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  of  the 
Colony,  Powhatan  was  usually  attended,  es- 
pecially when   asleep,  by  a  body-guard  of 
fifty  tall  warriors.     He  afterwards  augmented 
their  number  to  about  two  hundred.     He  had 
as  many  wives  as  he  pleased,  and  when  tired 
of  any  one  of  them  bestowed  her  on  some 
Avorite.    [1608.]    By  treachery  he  surprised 
the  Payanketanks,  his  own  subjects,  while 
asleep  in  their  cabins,  massacred  twenty-four 
men,  made  prisoners  their  Werowance  with 
the  women  and  children,  who  were  reduced 
to  slavery.     Captain  Smith  saw  the  scalps  of 
the  twenty-four  slain,  at   Werowocomoco, 
suspended    on  a   line   between    two  trees. 
"  Powhatan  caused  certaine  malefactors  to  be 
hound  hand  and  foot,  then  having  of  many 
fires  gathe-ed  great  store  of  burning  coals, 

•  8Uih.  S3. 

t  Smith,  vol.  1,  p.  143. 


in  the  midst  to  be  burnt  to  death.**  His 
character  was,  however,  not  destitute  of  bet- 
ter qualities,  and  in  him  we  see  some  touches 
of  princely  magnanimity  curiously  blended 
with  low  cunning,  and  the  cruelty  of  an  un- 
relenting tyrant  with  the  tenderness  of  a 
doatinor  father. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Opitchapan,  his  sec- 
ond brother,  known  afterwards  by  the  name 
of  Itopatin  or  Oeatan.  Upon  his  accession 
he  again  changed  his  name  to  Sasawpen  an 
Opechancanough  changed  his  to  Mangopeo- 
meu. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

1618. 

Death  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ;  His  birth  and  parentage ; 
Student  at  Oxford ;  Enlists  in  a  Vohinteer  Company  to 
aid  the  queen  of  Navarre ;  His  stay  in  Prance ;  Returns 
to  England ;  Resident  at  the  Middle  Tenrple  ;  Serret  in 
the  Netherlands  and  in  Ireland;  Returns  to  England; 
His  Gallantry ;  Undertakes  the  Colonisation  of  Vii^gi- 
nia ;  Chosen  member  of  Parliament ;  Knighted  ;  Enga- 
ged in  Por^n^uese  expedition  ;  Loses  fairoratCourt;  Re* 
tires  to  Irelnnd;  Spenser;  Sir  Walter  confined  in  the 
Tower;  His  flattery  of  the  Queen;  She  grants  him  the 
Manor  of  Sherborne ;  Raleigh's  expeditions  to  Guiana; 
Joins  an  expedition  against  Cadix ;  Wounded ;  Makes 
another  voyage  to  Guiana.  Restored  to  the  Queen's  h,- 
Tor ;  Contributes  to  the  defeat  of  the  treason  of  Essex ; 
Raleigh  made  Governor  of  Jersey;  His  liberal  senti- 
ments ;  Elizabeth's  defcth ;  Accession  of  James  1st ; 
Raleigh  confined  in  the  Tower ;  Accused  of  high  trea- 
son ;  His  trial ;  Found  guilty ;  Reprieved  ;  Still  a  pris- 
oner in  the  Tower ;  Devotes  himself  to  Literature  and 
Science ;  His  companions;  His  "  History  of  the  World;** 
Lady  Raleigh's  petition  to  James ;  Raleigh  released ; 
Embarks  in  his  last  expedition  to  Guiana  ;  Its  failure ; 
His  son  slain;  Sir  Walter's  return  to  England  ;  His  ar- 
rest ;  Condemnation ;  Execution ;  Character. 

In  this  year  also  died  the  founder  of  Vir- 
ginia colonization,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  He 
was  bom  at  Hayes,  a  farm  in  the  parish  of 
Budley,  Devonshire,  [1552,]  being  the  fourth 
son  of  Walter  Raleigh,  Esq.,  of  Fardel,  near 
Plymouth,  and  Catherine,  daughter  of  Sir 
Philip  Champeruon  and  widow  of  Otho  Gil- 
bert, of  Compton,  Devonshire.  After  pass- 
ing some  time  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  about 

*  Smith,  Tol.  1,  pp.  144-145. 
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the  year  [1568,]  where  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  genius  and  attainments,  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  he  joined  a  volunteer  company 
of  one   hundred   gentlemen,    under  Henry 
Champernon,  in  an  expedition  to  assist  the 
Protestant  queen  of  Navarre.     He  remained 
in  France  five  years,  and  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  English  embassy,  witnessed  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day.     On  re- 
turning to  England,  he  was  for  a  while  in 
the  Middle  Temple,  but  whether  as  a  student, 
is  uncertain.     His  leisure  was  given  to  poe- 
try.    [1578.]  He  accompanied  Sir  John  Nor- 
ris  to  the  Netherlands.     [1579.]  He  joined 
in  the  first  and  unsuccessful  voyage  of  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert.     Now  at  the  age  of  27, 
it  is  said  that  of  the  twenty-four  hours  he  al- 
lotted four  to  study  and  only  five  to  sleep. 
This,  however,  is  improbable,  for  so  much 
activity  of  employment  as  always  character- 
ized him,  demanded  a  proportionate  repose. 
[1580.]  He  served  in  Ireland  as  captain  of 
horse  under  lord  Grey,  and  became  familiar 
with  the  dangers  and  barbarities  of  civil  war. 
[1581.]    He  became   acquainted   with    the 
poet  Spenser,  then  resident  at  Kilcolman. 
Disgusted  with  a  painful  service,  Raleigh  re- 
turned to  England  in  this  year.     It  was  at 
this  time  that  he  exhibited  a  famous  piece  of 
gallantry  to  the  queen.     She,  in  a  walk,  com- 
ing to  a  "  plashy  place"  hesitated  to  proceed, 
when  he  "  cast  and  spread  his  new  plush 
cloak  on  the  ground"  for  her  to  tread  on. 
By  his  wit  and  grace  he  rose  rapidly  in  Eliza- 
beth's favor,  and  ''  she  took  him  for  a  kind  of 
oracle."      His   munificent   and  persevering 
efforts  in  the  colonization  of  Virginia,  ouarht 
to  have  moderated  the  sweeping  charge  of 
levity  and  fickleness  brought  against  him  by 
Hume.     [1583.]  Raleigh  became  member  of 
Parliament  for  Devonshire,  was  knighted  and 
made  seneschal  of  Cornwall  and  warden  of 
the  Stanneries.     Engaged  in  the  expedition 
to  place  Don  Antonio  on  the  throne  of  Por- 
tugal, Sir  Walter,  for  his  good  conduct,  re- 
ceived a  gold  chain  from  the  queen.     The 
rivalship  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  having  driven 
him  into  temporary  exile  in  Ireland,  he  there 
renewed  his  acquaintance  with  the  author  of 
"  The  Faery  Queen."    Spenser  returned  with 
him  to  England.     Sir  Walter  was  arrested 
[1592]  and  confined  in  the  Tower,  on  ac- 
connt  of  a  criminal  intrigue  with  one  of  the 
maids  of  honor.     The  young  lady  was  im- 


prisoned at  the  same  time.  She  was  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmor- 
ton, and  a  celebrated  beauty.  Sir  Walter 
afterwards  married  her.  In  a  letter  written 
from  the  Tower  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  Raleigh 
indulged  in  the  most  extravagant  flattery  of 
the  queen  :  ''I  that  was  wont  to  behold  her, 
riding  like  Alexander,  hunting  like  Diana, 
walking  like  Venus,  the  gentle  wind  blowing 
her  fair  hair  about  her  pure  cheeks,  like  a 
nymph  sometime  sitting  in  the  shade  like  a 
goddess,  sometime  singing  like  an  angel, 
sometime  playing  like  Orpheus."  [1593.] 
Elizabeth  granted  him  the  manor  of  Sher- 
borne in  Dorsetshire.  About  this  period  he 
distinguished  himself,  by  his  ability  and  elo- 
quence, in  the  House  of  Commons.  [1595.] 
He  commanded  an  expedition  to  Guiana,  in 
quest  of  El  Dorado,  and  another  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  In  an  expedition  against  Ca- 
diz, he  led  the  van  in  action,  and  received  a 
severe  wound  in  the  leg.  Upon  his  return 
to  England  he  embarked  in  his  third  expedi- 
tion to  Guiana.  [1597.]  He  was  restored  to 
his  place  of  Captain  of  the  Guard,  and  re- 
gained  fully  the  queens  favor.  Essex  having 
engaged  in  a  treasonable  conspiracy,  Raleigh 
contributed  to  defeat  his  designs.  Bat  after 
the  execution  of  his  rival,  Raleigh's  good  for- 
tune began  to  wane.  However,  [1600,]  he 
was  made  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Jersey. 
[1601.]  In  a  speech  in  Parliament  on  an  act 
for  sowing  hemp,  Sir  Walter  said  :  "  For  my 
part,  I  do  not  like  tliis  constraining  of  men 
to  manure  or  use  their  grounds  at  our  wills, 
but  rather  let  every  man  use  his  ground  to 
that  which  it  is  most  fit  for,  and  therein  use 
his  discretion."  Elizabeth  died  [1603]  and 
Raleigh's  happiness^xpired  with  her. 

James  I.  came  to  the  throne  prejudiced 
against  Raleigh.  He  was  also  very  unpopa- 
lar.  In  three  months  afler  the  arrival  of 
James  in  England,  Sir  Walter  was  arrested 
on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  Arraigned  on 
charges  frivolous  and  contradictory,  tried  un- 
der circumstances  of  cruelty,  insult  and  op- 
pression, he  was  found  guilty  without  evi- 
dence. By  their  brutal  and  malignant  con- 
duct on  this  occasion,  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Popham  and  Sir  Robert 
Cecil,  proved  themselves  fit  tools  for  the  ab- 
ject and  heartless  James.  Raleigh,  though 
reprieved,  remained  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower 
at  the  king's  mercy.     Lady  Raleigh  and  her 
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80Q  were  not  excluded  from  the  Tower.  Ca- 
rew,  the  youngest,  was  born  there.  During 
his  long  confinement,  Sir  Walter  devoted 
himself  to  literature  and  science.  He  enjoy- 
ed the  society  of  a  few  friends,  among  them 
Hariot  and  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who 
was  also  a  State  prisoner.  Sir  Walter  was 
frequently  visited  by  Prince  Henry,  the  heir 
apparent,  who  was  devoted  in  his  attachment 
to  him,  and  who  said  that  <<  none  but  his  fa- 
ther would  keep  such  a  bird  in  a  cage."  In 
the  Tower,  Raleigh  composed  his  great 
work,  "  The  History  of  the  World."  The 
first  volume  appeared  [1614,]  extending 
from  the  creation  to  the  close  of  the  Ma« 
cedonian  war,  and  embracing  a  period  of 
about  4,000  years.  It  was  dedicated  to  Prince 
Henry.  Raleigh  intended  to  compose  two 
other  volumes,  but  owing  to  the  untimely 
death  of  that  Prince,  and  perhaps  to  the  mag« 
nitude  of  the  task,  he  proceeded  no  further 
than  the  first  volume.  During  his  confine- 
ment, king  James  lavished  his  estate  of  Sher- 
borne on  the  miserable  minion,  Car.  And 
when  Lady  Raleigh,  with  her  children  around 
her,  appeared  at  Court,  and  kneeling,  in 
tears,  besought  James  to  restore  her  proper* 
ty,  the  only  answer  she  received  from  this 
pusillanimous  king  was,  ''I  maun  have  the 
land,  I  maun  have  it  for  Car."  At  length, 
owing  to  the  death  of  some  of  his  enemies 
and  the  influence  of  money,  Raleigh  was  re- 
leased from  the  Tower  for  the  purpose  of 
making  another  voyage  to  Guiana.  The  ex- 
pedition failed  in  its  object;  Sir  Walter  lost 
his  son  in  an  action  with  the  Spaniards,  and 
on  his  return  to  England  was  arrested. 
James  was  now  bent  on  effecting  a  match 
between  his  son  and  the  Spanish  Infanta. 
To  gratify  the  Court  of  Spain  and  his  own 
malice,  he  resolved  to  sacrifice  Raleigh.  He 
was  condemned  under  the  old  conviction, 
although  he  had  lately  been  commissioned 
commander  of  a  fleet  and  Governor  of  Gui- 
ana. <'  He  was  condemned,  (said  his  son, 
Carew,)  for  being  a  friend  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  lost  his  life  for  being  their  bitter  enemy." 
He  was  executed  [29th  of  October,  1618,] 
in  the  old  palace  yard,  and  died  with  Chris- 
tian heroism.  He  was  distinguished  as  a 
navigator,  a  negotiator,  a  naval  commander, 
a  military  officer,  an  author  in  verse  and  in 
proae,  a  wit,  a  courtier,  a  statesman,  a  phi- 
losopher.    There  is  perhaps  in  English  his- 


tory no  other  name  associated  with  so  Idfly 
and  versatile  a  genius,  so  much  glorious  action, 
and  so  much  wise  reflection.  He  was  proud, 
fond  of  splendor,  of  a  restless  and  fiery  am* 
bition,  sometimes  unscrupulous.  An  ardent 
imagination,  excited  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  age,  infused  an  extravagance  into  some 
of  his  relations,  that  gave  occasion  for  dis* 
trust,  and  involved  him  in  several  unhappy 
projects.  These,  however,  are  but  spots  on 
the  disc  of  his  fame,  and  Virginia  will  ever 
pride  herself  on  so  illustrious  a  founder. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 
1619—1621. 

Sir  Edwin  Sandys  Treasurer;  His  character;  Captain 
Powell  Deputy  Governor;  Sir  George  Yeardley  Gov- 
ernor; First  Asserably  insets  in  Virginia;  A&in  of 
the  Colony  ;  English  Puritans  land  at  Plymouth  in  New 
England;  Negroes  introduced  into  Virginia;  Suppiiet 
sent  out  from  England;  Wives  for  the  Colonists ;  Eng- 
land claims  a  monopoly  of  the  Virginia  tobacco ;  Chari- 
table Donations;  Sir  Francis  Wyatt  Governor;  New 
frame  of  Government ;  Instructions  for  the  Governor  and 
Council;  George  Sandys  Treasurer  in  Virginia;  No- 
tice of  his  Life  and  published  Works;  The  productions 
of  the  Colony. 

[1619.]  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  treasurer  of  the 
company,  resigned  his  place  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Sir  Edwin  Sandys.  This  en* 
lightened  statesman  and  excellent  man,  was 
born  in  Worcestershire  [1561,]  being  the 
second  son  of  the  Archbbhop  of  York. 
Educated  at  Oxford,  under  <'  the  judicious 
Hooker,"  he  obtained  a  prebend  in  the  church 
of  York.  He  afterwards  travelled  in  foreign 
countries  and  published  his  observations,  in  a 
work  entitled  *^  Europae  Speculum."  He  re* 
signed  his  prebend  [1602,]  was  knighted  by 
James,  and  employed  in  diplomatic  trusts. 
His  appointment  as  Treasurer  gave  great 
satisfaction  to  the  Colony ;  for  although 
Hooker  had  been  his  teacher,  free  principles 
were  now,  under  his  auspices,  in  the  ascen- 
dant. • 

When  Argall,  in  April,  stole  away  from 
Virginia,  he  left  for  his  deputy,  Captain  Na- 
thaniel Powell.  This  gentleman  had  come 
over  with  Captain  Smith  [1607,]  and  had 

*  61ake*s  Biog.  Die.    Sir  Edwin  is  sometimes  called 
Sandis,  sometimes  Sands. 
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evinced  courage  and  discretion.  He  was  one 
of  the  writers  from  whose  narrative  Smith 
compiled  his  General  History.  Powell,  how- 
ever, held  his  office  only  about  ten  days,  when 
Sir  George  Yeardley,  just  knighted,  arrived 
as  Governor  General,  bringing  with  him  new 
charters  for  the  colony.  Yeardley  added  to 
the  Council  Captain  Francis  West,  Captain 
Nathaniel  Powell,  John  Rolfe,  William  Wick- 
ham  and  Samuel  Macock.*  Rolfe,  who  had 
been  Secretary,  now  lost  his  place,  probably 
owing  to  his  connivance  at  Argall's  maleprac- 
tices  and  was  succeeded  by  John  Pory.  t  In 
June  of  this  year,  [1619,]  the  new  Governor 
Greneral  summoned  the  first  Legislative  As- 
sembly that  ever  met  in  Virginia.  It  was 
convened  in  July.  Its  privileges  and  powers 
were  defined  in  his  commission.  It  consist- 
ed of  the  Governor  and  Council  and  two 
Burgesses  from  each  town,  hundred  and  plan- 
tation. The  number  of  Burgesses  t  in  attend- 
ance at  this  first  session  was  twenty-two. 
All  the  members  of  this  miniature  parliament 
sate  together  in  one  apartment,  "  where  were 
debated  all  matters  thought  expedient  for  the 
Colony."  Thus,  afler  twelve  years  of  suffer- 
ing, peril,  discord  and  tyranny,  intermingled 
however  with  much  of  romantic  adventure, 
bold  enterprise,  virtuous  fortitude  and  gene- 
rous devotion,  were  established  a  local  legis- 
lature and  a  regular  administration  of  right.§ 
The  Virginia  planters  received  as  a  favor, 
what  they  had  been  too  feeble  to  exact  as  a 
right.  They  expressed  their  gratitude  to  the 
company,  and  begged  them  to  reduce  into  a 
eompend,  with  his  majesty's  approbation, 
such  of  the  laws  of  England  as  were  appli- 
cable to  Virginia,  "  with  suitable  additions," 
because  ''  it  was  not  fit  that  his  subjects 
should  be  governed  by  any  other  rules  than 
such  as  received  their  influence  from  him." 
The  acts  of  this  early  Assembly  were  trans- 
mitted to  England  for  the  approbation  of  the 
treasurer  and  company,  without  which  they 

*  Maeock^s,  the  seat  on  James  river,  was  called  after  this 
planter,  who  was  the  first  proprietor. 

t  Chalmers*  introduction,  vol.  I,  p.  12. 

X  "  Counties  not  being  then  laid  off,  the  representatives 
of  the  people  were  elected  by  townships  ;  the  boroughs  of 
Jamestown,  Henrico,  Bermuda  Hundred  and  others  send- 
ing their  meml>ers  to  the  Assembly,  from  uhieh  circum- 
stance the  lower  bouse  was  first  railed  the  house  of  Bur- 
gttteM." — Aliening**  Statutes  at  large,  voL  1,  p.  120  in  note, 
citing  Stith,  p.  160. 

^  Stith,  p.  157.  Chalmers'  Annals,  p.  44.  Belknap,  v. 
2,  p.  16165. 


were  of  no  validity.  No  record  of  them  re- 
mains, but  it  was  said,  ''  that  they  were  very 
judiciously  formed."  *  There  was  granted 
to  the  old  planters  a  discharge  from  all  com- 
pulsive service  to  the  colony,  with  a  confir- 
mation of  their  estates,  which  were  to  be 
holden  as  by  English  subjects.  Finding  a 
scarcity  of  corn,  Yeardley  now  promoted  the 
cultivation  of  it.  This  year  was  remarkable 
for  abundant  crops  of  wheat  and  Indian  com. 
But  an  extraordinary  mortality  carried  off  not 
less  than  three  hundred  of  the  people. 

Three  thousand  acres  of  land  were  allotted 
to  the  governor  and  twelve  thousand  to  the 
company.  "  The  Margaret"  of  Bristol  ar- 
rived with  twenty-four  men,  *'  and  also  many 
devout  gifls."  "  The  Trial"  brought  a  cargo 
of  corn  and  cattle*  The  expenditure  of  the 
Virginia  Company  at  this  period,  on  accoiint 
of  the  Colony,  was  estimated  at  between 
four  and  five  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

A  body  of  English  Puritans,  persecuted  on 
account  of  their  non-conformity,  had  [1608] 
sought  an  asylum  in  Holland.  [1617.]  They 
conceived  the  design  of  removing  to  Amer- 
ica. [1619.]  They  obtained  from  the  London 
Company,  by  the  influence  of  Sir  Edwin 
Sandys,  the  treasurer,  <'  a  large  patent''  au- 
thorizing them  to  settle  in  Virginia.  [De- 
cember 1620.]  "  The  Pilgrims"  landed  at  Ply- 
mouth  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  New 
England  States.  [August  1620.]  A  Dutch 
man-of-war  visited  Jamestown  and  sold  the 
settlers  twenty  negroes,  the  first  ever  intro- 
duced into  Virsfinia. 

Japazaws  sent  for  two  vessels  to  trade  on 
the  Potomac,  as  the  corn  was  abundant.  A 
barque  of  five  tons  came  in  from  England 
during  the  winter.  The  diminutive  size  ofves- 
sels  then  employed  in  navigating  the  ocean 
is  an  extraordinary  feature  of  that  age.  Eleven 
vessels  were  sent  out  by  this  company  in  this 
year,  bringing  over  twelve  hundred  and  six- 
teen settlers,  who  were  disposed  of  in  the 
following  way ;  eighty  tenants  for  the  gov- 
ernor's land,  one  hundred  and  thirty  for  the 
company's  land,  one  hundred  for  the  college, 
fifly  for  the  glebe,  ninety  young  women  for 
wives,  fifly  servants,  fifly  whose  labors  were 
to  support  thirty  Indian  children;  the  rest 
were  distributed  among  private  plantations. 

*  Honing,  p.  122  in  note.    The  committee  of  the  ecu- 

pany  found  these  acts  "  exceeding  iotiicate  and  full  of  h* 
bor." 
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The  wires  were  sold  to  the  Colonists  for  one 
handled  and  twenty  pounds  of  tobacco.  The 
price  afterwards  became  higher.  The  bishops, 
by  the  king's  orders,  collected  nearly  iS  1,500 
to  build  a  college  in  Virginia  for  the  educa- 
tion of  Indian  children.  The  population  of 
the  Colony  in  1620  was  estimated  at  four 
thousand.*  One  hundred  ''disorderly  per- 
sons" or  convicts,  sent  over  in  the  previous 
year  by  the  king's  order,  were  employed  as 
senrants.  For  a  brief  interval  the  Virginia 
Company  had  enjoyed  freedom  of  trade  with 
the  Low  Countries,  where  they  sold  their  to- 
bacco. But  [1621]  this  was  prohibited  by 
an  order  in  council.  From  this  time  Eng- 
land claimed  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  her 
plantations,  and  this  principle  was  gradually 
adopted  by  all  the  European  powers,  as  they 
acquired  transatlantic  settlements,  t 

Two  persons  unknown  presented  some 
plate  and  ornaments  for  the  communion-ta- 
bles at  the  College  and  at ''  Mrs.  Mary  Rob- 
inson's Church,"  towards  the  foundation  of 
which  she  had  contributed  two  hundred 
pounds.  Another  person  incognito  gave 
five  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  lor  the  educa- 
tion of  Indian  children  in  Christianity.  This 
modest  and  munificent  philanthropist  subscri- 
bed himself  ''Dust  and  Ashes."  He  was 
afterwards  discovered  to  be  Mr.  Gabriel  Bar- 
ber, a  member  of  the  company,  t 

Sir  George  Yeardley's  term  of  office  ex- 
piring, the  company's  council  appointed  Sir 
Francis  Wyatt  governor,  a  young  gentleman 
of  Ireland,  whose  education,  family,  fortune 
and  integrity  recommended  him  for  the  place. 
He  arrived  in  October  1621,  with  a  fleet  of 
nine  sail,  and  brought  over  a  new  frame  of 
government  for  the  Colony,  constituted  by 
the  company  and  dated  July  24th,  1621— es- 
tablishing a  coancil  of  state  and  a  general 
assembly — ^vesting  the  governor  with  a  nega- 
tive upon  the  acts  of  the  assembly — this  body 
to  be  convoked  by  him,  in  general,  once  a 
year,  and  to  consist  of  the  council  of  state 
and  of  two  burgesses  from  every  town,  hun- 
dred or  plantation — the  trial  by  jury  secur- 
ed— no  act  of  the  assembly  to  be  valid  unless 
ratified  by  the  company  in  England,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  no  order  of  the  company  to 
be  obligatory  upon  the  Colony  without  the 

*  GbaloMiB*  Introduc,  vol.  1,  p.  14. 
tib.  15. 
t.Stitb,  216. 


consent  of  the  assembly.  A  commission  of 
the  same  date  recognized  Sir  Francis  as  the 
first  governor  under  the  new  form  of  govern- 
ment. And  this  famous  ordinance  became 
the  model  of  every  subsequent  provincial 
form  of  government  in  the  Anglo-American 
colonies.  • 

Wyatt  received  also  a  body  of  instructions 
intended  for  the  permanent  guidance  of  the 
governor  and  council.  He  was  to  provide 
for  the  service  of  God,  in  conformity  with 
**  the  Church  of  England,  as  near  as  may 
be ;" — to  be  obedient  to  the  king  and  to  ad- 
minister justice  according  to  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land ;  <<  not  to  injure  the  natives,  and  to  forget 
old  quarrels  now  buried ;"  'Uo  be  industrious 
and  suppress  drunkenness,  gaming  and  ex* 
cess  in  cloaths ;  not  to  permit  any  but  the 
•ouncil  and  heads  of  hundreds  to  wear  gold 
in  their  cloaths  or  to  wear  silk  till  they  make 
it  themselves;"  not  to  offend  any  foreign 
prince ;  to  punish  pirates ;  to  build  forts ;  to 
endeavor  '<to  convert  the  heathens,"  and 
'<  each  town  to  teach  some"  of  the  Indian 
*^  children  fit  for  the  college  intended  to  be 
built;"  to  cultivate  corn,  wine  and  silk;  to 
search  for  minerals,  dyes,  gums  and  medi- 
cinal drugs,  and  to  ''draw  off  the  people 
from  the  excessive  planting  of  tobacco ;"  to 
take  a  census  of  the  Colony  ;  "  to  put  pren- 
tices to  trades  and  not  let  them  forsake  their 
trades  for  planting  tobacco  or  any  such  use- 
less commodity;"  "to  build  water-mills;" 
''to  make  salt,  pitch,  tar,  soap,  ashes," 
&c ;  "to  make  oyl  of  walnuts  and  employ 
apothecaries  in  distilling  lees  of  beer ;"  "  to 
make  small  quantity  of  tobacco  and  that  very 
good."  t 

Wyatt,  entering  upon  his  government,  No- 
vember 18,  immediately  dispatched  "  master 
Thorpe"  to  renew  the  treaties  of  peace  and 
friendship  with  Opechancanough.  He  was 
found  apparently  well  affected  and  ready  to 
confirm  the  pledges  of  harmony.  A  vessel 
from  Ireland  brought  in  eighty  settlers,  who 
planted  themselves  at  Newport's  News.  The 
company  sent  out  during  this  year  twenty- 
one  vessels,  navigated  with  upwards  of  four 
hundred  sailors,  and  bringing  thirteen  hun- 
dred men,  women  and  children.     The  aggre- 

*  Cbalmpra' Introdue.,  %-oI.  1,  p.  13-16.  Belknup,  vol.  2, 
p.  174.  The  Ordinnnce  aod  Comoiissioa  may  be  aeen 
in  Hening,  vol.  1,  p.  110-13. 

t  Hening,  vol.  1,  p.  1 14-17.    Belknap,  vol.  2,  p.  17i-5. 
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gate  number  of  immigrants  in  1621  and  1622 
was  three  thousand  five  hundred.  * 

With  Sir  Francis  Wyatt,  came  over,  as 
Treasurer  in  Virginia,  George  Sandys,  brother 
of  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  treasurer  of  the  com- 
pany in  England.  Greorge  Sandys  was  born 
[1577.]  After  passing  some  time  at  Oxford, 
1610]  he  travelled  over  Europe  to  Turkey 
and  visited  Palestine  and  Egypt.  He  pub- 
lished his  travels  at  Oxford  [1615,]  and  they 
were  received  with  great  favor.  In  Virginia 
he  devoted  his  leisure  to  a  translation  of 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  which  was  published 
[1626]  and  dedicated  to  King  Charles  I.  He 
published  several  other  works  and  enjoyed 
the  favor  of  the  literary  men  of  his  day. 
Having  lived  chiefly  in  retirement,  he  died 
[1643]  at  the  house  of  Sir  Francis  Wyatt,  in 
Bexley,  Kent. 

[1615.]  Twelve  different  commodities  had 
been  shipped  from  Virginia;  tobacco  and 
sassafras  were  now  the  only  exports.  The 
company  in  England  imported  during  the 
year  1619  twenty  thousand  pounds  of  tobac- 
co, the  entire  crop  of  the  preceding  year. 
James  I.  endeavored  to  draw  a  ''  prerogative'' 
revenue  from  what  he  justly  termed  *'  a  per- 
nicious weed,"  and  against  which  he  had 
published  his  '^  counterblast,"  but  was  check- 
ed by  a  resolution  of  the  Commons.  At  the 
end  of  seventy  years  there  were  annually 
imported  into  England  more  than  fifteen  mil- 
lions of  pounds  of  tobacco,  from  which  was 
derived  a  revenue  of  upwards  of  JS100,000.  t 
[November  and  December  1621.]  An  as- 
sembly was  held  at  James  City.  Acts  were 
passed  to  encourage  the  planting  of  mul- 
berry trees  and  the  culture  of  silk.  This 
culture  so  early  commenced  in  Virginia  and 
of  late  years  so  warmly  urged,  appears  still 
unsuccessful.  Are  we  to  infer  that  the  cli- 
mate of  Virginia  is  incompatible  with  that 
sort  of  production  or  that  the  population  is 
too  thin? 


*  Chalfaen*  Annals,  57. 

t  ChalmeiB*  Introduc,  vol.  1,  p.  13.  April  17, 1621,  the 
House  of  Commons  debated  whether  it  was  expedient  to 
prohibit  the  importation  of  tobacco  entirely.  They  deter- 
nined  to  ezclade  all  save  from  Virginia  and  the  Soner 
Isles.  It  was  estimated  that  the  consumption  of  England 
amounted  to  1000  lbs.  per  diem.    Chalmers*  Annals,  70-73. 


CHAPTER.  XV. 
1622. 

The  Massacre ;  Its  Origin ;  Nemattanow ;  Opeehuc«' 
sough ;  Security  of  the  Colonists  ;  Hypocrisy  of  the  In* 
dians;  Parficulars  of  the  Massacre;  Thorpe;  Powell, 
Cansie,  Baldwin,  Harrison,  Hamer;  Consequence  tf 
the  Massacre  ;  Brave  defence  of  some  of  the  Colonistt; 
Supplies  sent  from  England  in  relief  of  the  Colony ; 
Capt.  Smith  ;  Raleigh,  Crashaw  and  Opechancanongh ; 
Captain  Madison  massacres  a  party  of  Indians;  Sir 
George  Yeardley  invades  the  Nanaemonds  and  the  Pa- 
munkies  ;  They  are  driven  back;  Reflections  on  theei- 
termination  of  the  Indians. 

On  the  22nd  of  March,  1622,  a  memon- 
ble  massacre  occurred  in  the  Colony.  It 
was  supposed  to  have  originated  in  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances.  There  was  a  famous 
chief  among  the  Indians  named  NematU- 
now,  or  "  Jack  of  the  Feather,"  so  styled 
from  his  fashion  of  decking  his  hair.  He 
was  reckoned  by  his  own  people  intulnera- 
ble  to  the  arms  of  the  English.  Nemattt- 
now,  visiting  one  of  the  settlers  named  Mo^ 
gan,  persuaded  him  to  go  to  Famunkey  to 
trade  and  murdered  him  by  the  way.  Ne- 
mattanow  in  two  or  three  days  returned  to 
Morgan's  house  and  finding  there  two  yonn^ 
men,  Morgan's  servants,  who  enquired  for 
their  maste;*,  answered  them  that  he  was 
dead.  The  young  men  seeing  their  mas- 
ter's cap  on  the  Indian's  head  suspected 
the  murder  and  undertook  to  conduct  him 
to  Master  Thorpe,  who  then  lived  at  Berke- 
ley, on  the  James  river.  *  Nemattanow, 
however,  so  exasperated  them  on  the  way, 
that  the  young  men  shot  him,  and  he  falling 
they  put  him  into  a  boat,  to  convey  him  to 
the  governor,  distant  seven  or  eight  miles. 
The  wounded  chief  in  a,  short  while  died. 
Feeling  the  approaches  of  death,  he  begged 
the  young  men  not  to  disclose  that  he  was 
killed  with  a  bullet.  So  strong  is  the  aspi- 
ration for  posthumous  fame  even  in  the 
breast  of  an  untutored  savage  !  Opechan- 
canough,  the  ferocious  chief  of  the  Pamun- 
kies,  was  agitated  with  mingled  emotions  of 
grief  and  indignation  at  the  loss  of  his  fa- 
vorite Nemattanow,  and  at  first  uttered  threats 
of  revenge. 


*  Stith,  p.  200.  This  old  plantation  is  a  weU-ksows 
seat  of  the  Harrisons.  It  was  originally  called  BricUey. 
as  appears  from  Smith,  vol.  2,  p.  75. 
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THE  LOST  CHURCH. 

From  the  German  of  Uhland. 

The  Germans  haTe  a  auperatitiun  that  some- 
times a  rinf^ing  of  bells  is  heard  in  the  woods, 
Thich  proceeds  from  some  ancient  cathedral,  the 
path  to  which  is  lost,  so  that  it  can  never  more  be 
approached  bj  mortals. 

I. 

One  heareth  oh  in  forest  lone, 

As  from  above,  a  muffled  ringing, 
Yet  DODe  can  tell  whence  comes  the  tone, 

Or  where  the  holy  bell  is  swinging; 
Tis  said,  that  with  the  passing  wind, 

From  some  lone  church  it  soundeih  faintly, 
fiot  oevermore  our  eye  shall  find 

The  path  once  thronged  with  pilgrims  saintly. 

II. 

I  wandered  lately  in  a  wood. 

Where  the  stag  in  freedom  boundeth, 
Where  never  human  dwelling  stood, 

And  ne'er  the  hunter*s  horn  resoundeth ; 
With  soul  resigned  I  God  adoied, 

^hea  through  the  glade  swept  sounds  consoling, 
Aid  as  my  yearning  higher  soared, 

Still  nearer,  fuller  came  the  tolling. 


III. 


tfj  spirit  in  myself  was  whist, 

My  boqI  entranced  with  that  wild  ringings 
And  ever  dimmer  grew  the  mist. 

As  I  my  upward  way  was  winging  ; 
It  seemed  a  century  or  more. 

That  I  thus  dreamily  bad  pondered, 
Aod  now,  where  sunbeams  brightly  pour, 

In  fairer,  freer  space  I  wandered. 


IV. 


11m  sky  above  was  darkly  blue, 

The  glorioQS  son  was  full  and  beaming, 
A  minster  prood  its  shadow  threw, 

Deep  where  the  golden  light  was  streaming  : 
The  eloods  in  many  a  wreathing  fold, 

Lift  Dp  their  veil  and  all  retire. 
Then  from  the  vast  Cathedral  old. 

To  heaven  uprising,  soared  the  spire. 


V. 


0«t  firom  the  steeple's  towering  cope. 
All  joyfolly  the  chimes  were  gashing. 

Though  human  hand  pulled  not  the  rope, — 
A  wind-storm  throngh  the  spire  was  rushing ; 

And  stormy  feelings  strangely  blent, 
There  in  my  beating  heart  assembling, 


Bo  in  the  lofky  dome  I  went. 
With  wavering  step  and  joyful  trembling. 

VI. 

I  breathless  stept  within  the  hall, 
Each  window  had  its  sacred  story, 

.And  streams  of  glowing  light  let  fall, 

'    Throngh  pictures  fair  of  martyr  glory  ; 

Then,  like  a  banner  slow  unfurled. 
Each  picture  into  life  extended. 

Then  saw  I  out  into  a  world 

Of  holy  martyrs  God-befriended. 

Vll. 

With  calm  adoring  love  imbued. 

Before  the  sacred  altar  kneeling, 
I  scenes  of  wondrous  glory  viewed. 

And  heard  unearthly  music  pealing ; 
Then  open  burst  the  dome's  high  crest, 

A  nd  showed  t  he  gate  of  heaven  wide  swinging  ;• 
Let  him  take  heed  who  would  be  blest. 

When  in  the  wood  this  bell  is  ringing. 

C.  O.  li* 

Syracuse,  Feb.  1847. 
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THE  PROSE  WRITERS  OP  AMERICA: 

With  a  Survey  of  ihe  History,  Condition,  and  Prospects  of 
American  Literature.  By  Rufus  Wilmot  Oriswotd, 
illustrated  with  portraits  froia  original  pictures.  Pbila* 
delphia :  Caiey  &  Hart.    1847.    8  vo.,  pp.  552. 

[From  "  the  Literary  WVW."] 

A  good  history  of  what  the  intellect  of  the 
country  has  achieved  in  the  various  branches  of  - 
literature  is  certainly  a  very  desirable  and  impor- 
tant undertaking.  It  is  of  use  as  a  ready  means 
of  information  to  the  present  and  rising  genera^ 
tions,  of  what  their  fathers  have  accomplished,  as 
a  preservation  of  records  and  associations  well 
worth  remembrance :  it  is  a  convenient  answer  to 
foreign  inquirers  who  come  to  our  shores  seekn^  a 
knowledge  of  our  literature  as  well  as  of  our  art 
and  science :  it  warns  us,  too,  of  what  the  country 
has  failed  to  do,  as  well  as  of  what  it  has  done, 
and  leads  us  on  with  hope  or  counsel,  to  a  better 
future.  Such  are  some  of  the  thoughu  which 
occur  to  us  OD  taking  up  a  new  volume  devoted  to 
the  *'  Intellectual  History,  Condition,  and  Prospects 
of  the  Country.*'  If  well  executed,  we  ate  pre* 
pared  to  hail  it  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  gifts  *f 
which  the  American  author  can  at  this  time  pre-  i 
sent  to  the  public.  We  are  aware,  indeed,  thtt 
there  are  peculiar  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  exe-  ' 
cution  of  such  a  work.    It  requires  at  ooce  great   » 
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industry,  great  taste,  and  sagacity,  with  original 
critical  powers  of  discernment,  a  wide  knowledge, 
and  a  thorough  conscientiousness  to  govern  the 
whole.  There  is,  moreover, — if  the  work  is  lo  in- 
clude an  account  of  living  authors, — a  necessity  of 
self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  who  is  fre 
quently  called  to  choose  between  truth  and  candor 
on  one  side,  and  the  favor  of  individuals  and  the 
public  on  the  other.  It  is  difficult  to  unite  all  these 
essentials.  The  man  of  taste  and  refinement,  of 
philosophic  habits,  will  rarely  leave  his  study  to 
solicit  the  personal  acquaintance  of  a  great  number 
of  authors,  to  few  of  whom  he  can  be  drawn  by 
sympathy ;  yet  he  must  know  all,  and  gather  from 
them  in  some  way,  at  least  by  correspondence, 
some  history  of  their  lives  and  writings.  There 
are  many  fine  scholars  in  the  country,  in  whose 
taste  and  judgment  we  could  confide, — nay,  who 
are  the  only  proper  persons  to  write  of  certain 
topics  and  certain  authors, — who  could  not  be 
drawn  by  any  publisher's  inducements  to  conquer 
their  repugnance  to  this  species  of  publicity.  Again, 
they  would  not  be  vexed  by  so  great  a  variety  of 
studies  as  this  kind  of  Encyclopsediac  work  im- 
plies. They  have  too  true  a  sense  of  the  value  of 
individual  culture  lo  abandon  it  lightly,  They  have 
too  delicate  an  appreciation  of  what  is  due  to  the 
honor  and  reputation  of  others,  to  step  between 
them  and  the  public,  and  make  the  award  which,  in 
their  own  case,  they  are  willing  their  children 
should  hear  from  the  lips  of  another  generation, 
when  their  own  account  with  time  is  closed  forever. 
Yet  the  modesty  which  shrinks  from  the  work  is 
suggestive  of  the  very  qualities  necessary  to  ful- 
fil it. 

Hence  this  species  of  writing,  this  authoritative 
commentary  on  living  authors,  falls  almost  of  ne- 
cessity into  inferior  hands.  "  Fools  rush  in  where 
angels  fear  to  tread.'* 

The  composition  of  a  book  or  history  is  essen- 
tially different  from  any  contributions  to  reviews  or 
periodicals.  The  latter  ftirnish  but  hints  and  sug- 
gestions, are  at  best  but  aids  for  history :  the  for- 
mer pretends  to  be  the  history  itself.  A  review  is 
rarely  taken  as  conclosive  authority  on  the  merits 
6f  an  author  :  it  may  he  revised  or  superseded  :  it 
isMlpuently  nothing  more  than  the  view  of  but 
part  of  a  great  whole,  or  perhaps  a  convenient 
abridgment :  it  is  published  to-day,  and  succeeded 
by  some  fresher  novelty  to-morrow,  fiut  the  book 
is  steretttyped  :  it  has  the  authority  of  a  book  :  it 
is  preserved :  it  goes  abroad  and  gives  color  to 
opinion  for  perhaps  an  entire  generation.  How 
important,  then,  that  it  should  be  wisely  and  hon- 
estly written. 

There  are  two  modes  in  which  good  books  of 
this  class  of  literary  histories  may  he  written. 
They  may  be  either  industrious  coni|)eiidd,  cuniined 
to  well-ascertained  matters  of  fact  and  well-settled 
Judgments,  with  careful  specimens  of  authors,  or 


they  may  be  of  the  higher  rank  of  original  critical 
histories.  The  latter  are  rarely  attempted  of  liv- 
ing authors  with  success,  requiring,  as  we  have 
stated,  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  for  their  com- 
position which  cannot  often  be  engaged  for  the 
task.  The  safer  course  to  pursue  with  contempo- 
jraries,  is  to  make  aseful  compilations. 

To  which  of  these  ranks  does  the  new  work  of 
Mr.  Griswold  belong  1  To  neither  one  nor  the  other. 
It  is  an  unpleasant  cross  between  the  two.  The 
reader  is  at  one  moment  starved  by  a  dry  cata- 
logue ;  at  another  inflated  by  a  windy  disquisition, 
with  little  profit  any  way.  Mr.  Griswold  seems  to 
lack  the  simple  habits  of  mind  of  the  patient  chron- 
icler, **an  honest  chronicler  like  Griffith,"  while 
he  is  evidently  unequal  to  the  higher  demands  of 
criticism.  His  compilations  of  the  Poets  and  Prose 
Writers  are  hence  dry  and  chaSy,  meagre  and  un- 
profitable. In  the  whole  range  of  his  little  par- 
cels of  biography,  we  do  not  remember  one  column 
which  may  be  quoted  for  its  fervor  or  elegance,  for 
an  instinctive  knowledge  of  character  or  a  new 
appreciation  of  any  beauty  of  style  or  conception.  * 
With  a  dry  style  is  sometimes  associated  great 
logical  power  and  correctness;  but  the  different 
members  of  these  sentences  are  often  contradictory 
and  inaccurate :  inaccurate  as  to  fact  and  reason- 
ing. A  loose  style  is  sometimes  compensated  by 
occasional  fancy  or  enthusiasm ;  but  the  style  of 
kour  commentator  is  barren  as  the  sands  of  Egypt 
lof  figure  or  metaphor :  though,  like  those  sands, 
frequently  whirling  in  clouds  towards  the  heavens. 
We  turn  from  the  commentary  to  the  test,  but  here 
we  find  the  desert  has  overpowered  the  fruit-trees 
and  the  garden.  Even  brilliant  writers,  cat  into 
little  squares,  are  defrauded  of  their  crystalline  pro- 
portions :  and  Willis  looks  dull,  Webster  scrappy, 
and  Neal  common-place,  in  these  paltry  six  to 
twelve  inch  specimens. 

Unsatisfactory  as  •*  The  Poets  of  America"  was 
pronounced  in  this  form,  it  is  much  easier  to  make 
a  collection  of  poems  than  of  prose  specimens. 
Most  of  American  verse  is  fugitive.  Some  of  the 
best  of  the  longer  poems — as  the  Bucaneer  and 
the  Culprit  Fay — could  be  given  entire :  an  author's 
choicest  works  could  be  oflen  printed  in  a  few 
pages.  But  what  oration  of  Webster^s  can  be 
judged  of  by  extracts?  What  is  a  passage  of 
Cooper  or  Brockden  Brown  worth,  taken  from  its 
original  framework  ?  We  value  it  from  the  joaroey 
we  have  performed  in  reaching  it ;  from  the  pleas- 
ure it  gives  us  to  glance  back  upon  it.  Extracts 
of  the  kind  may  do  for  reading  books  in  schools, 
but  they  will  be  of  little  value  otherwise.  This 
is  an  essential  difficulty,  however.  Space  is  lim- 
ited, and  still  more  in  these  volumes  than  it  might 


♦  In  the  books  edited  by  Mr.  Griswold,  there  are  articles 
by  other  pens.  The  paper  on  Brownson,  for  instance,  in  tiM 
Prose  Writers  appears  of  a  different  tetture  from  the  rest 
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have  been,  by  the  methud  of  commencing  each  new 
aolhor  with  a  new  page.  We  tarn  the  leaf  for  the 
eooclusion  of  a  paasage,  and  perhaps  from  the 
orthodox  Herman  Hooker,  come  bolt  upon  Orestes 
Brownson,  whom  Mr.  Griswold  says  doubtfully « 
**  is  bold  and  powerful,  and  I  suppose  honest/*  The 
only  way  to  get  over  this  difficulty  of  stiffness  and 
formality  would  be  to  quote  the  passages  in  con- 
nexion with  the  text,  to  mix  the  plums  with  the 
pudding. 

To  give  our  readers  some  examples  of  the  union 
of  dryness  and  extravagance  to  whicii  we  have  al- 
luded. Mr.  Griswold,  who  seems  anxious  to  catch 
a  paradox  where  he  can,  as  a  cheap  affectation  of 
originality  and  a  surprise  to  the  reader,  telis  us 
that  as  hindrances  to  our  literary  advancement, 
'Mhe  restless  and  turbulent  movements  of  our  de- 
mocraoy  and  the  want  of  a  wealthy  and  privileged 

class  deserve  little  consideration The  best 

authors  of  Rome  were  senators  and  soldiers.  Mil- 
ton, the  greatest  of  the  prose  writers  as  well  as  the 
greatest  of  the  poets  of  England,  lived  in  the  Com- 
moQwealth.  Tumult  and  strife,  the  clashing  of 
great  interests  and  high  excitements  are  to  be  re- 
garded rather  as  aids  than  as  obstacles  to  intellectual 
progress,"  &c.  We  have  yet  to  learn  that  Virgil 
and  Ovid  were  poets  because  they  were  statesmen 
or  soldiers;  and  did  not  Horace  throw  away  his 
shield  on  the  battle-field  ?  Dues  not  Cicero  sound 
io  our  ears  constantly  the  adage,  **  silent  leges  inter 
arms  T*  Did  not  the  Augustan  age  illustrate  the 
arts  of  Peace  %  But,  according  to  Mr.  Griswold^s 
theory,  Catiline,  who  had  less  repose  than  **  blind 
Msooides,"  should  have  written  the  treatise  rn 


Mr.  Griswold  takes  the  South  as  representative 
of  the  men  of  wealth,  and  says  "  we  have,  in  the 
Southern  States  of  this  republic,  a  large  class  with 
ample  fortunes,  leisure,  and  quiet ;  but  they  have 
done  uomparatively  nothing  in  the  fields  of  intel- 
lectual exertion,  except  when  startled  into  spas- 
modic activity  by*  conflicts  of  interest  with  the 
North."  We  need  go  no  further  than  Mr.  Gris* 
wold*s  own  book  for  a  refutation  of  this.  Without 
looking  beyond  his  list,  which  might  be  enlarged^ 
we  find  from  the  South,  born  under  the  shadow  of 
Southern  institutions,  Jefiferson,  Madison,  Marshall 
Calhoun,  Audubon,  Washington  A  listen,  Legard, 
W.  Gilmore  Simms,  William  Wirt,  Richard  Henry 
Wilde,  Kennedy,  Bird,  Edgar  A.  Poe — one-fifth 
nearly  of  the  numeri(^al  force  of  the  whole  volume* 
Presently  we  get  this  lucid  iltuairatiun  of  the  ge- 
nius of  Daniel  Webster :  *'  if  I  should  compare  him 
to  any  foreigner"  (from  this  awful  assumption  of 
responsibility  we  look  confidently  for  something 
original)  **  it  would  be  to  Burke !  But  he  is  a  greatei; 
man  than  the  Irish  Colossus.  His  genius  is  more 
various.  He  is  more  chaste.  His  style  and  argo- 
ment  are  not  less  compact.  And  his  learning  is  as 
comprehensive  and  more  profound.  The  literature 
of  the  language  has  no  more  splendid  rhetoric  or 
faultless  logic."  We  thought  the  **  Irish  Colossus" 
had  been  delivered  to  the  second-hand  dealers  io 
rhetoric  long  since.  It  has  done  service  in  its  day» 
is  out  at  elbows,  and  should  rest  a  while  at  the 
pawnbrokers.  That  Webster's  genius  is  more 
comprehensive  than  Borke*s,  the  world  has  yet  to 
receive  evidence  of.  Surely  no  one  could  sooner 
repudiate  this  praise  than  Mr.  Webster  himself. 


Old  Agejand  the  Oration  for  the  Poet  Archias,  and  Jo  say  that  he  is  more  chaste  is  no  praise  though 
Dot  Cicero.  The  case  of  Milton  is  still  more  on-  Jit  seems  so.  The  fancy  of  Burke  vindicates  itself, 
fortunate.     Few  readers  will  take  Mr.  Griswold's  ris  true  to  itself,  is  justified  to  the  world.     Webster 


assertion  as  anything  more  than  a  very  vapid  hap- 
hazard expression,  that  Milton  was  "the  greatest 
prose  writer  and  poet  of  England."  They  will 
recollect  Shakspeare ;  and  while  they  honor  the 
▼igor  of  the  Areopagitica,  will  commend  Mr.  Gris- 
wold to  keep,  as  rather  safer  ground,  to  the  prose 
writers  of  America.  Now  for  the  fact  that  Mil- 
ton's poetry  was  the  fruit  of  the  **  upturnings  and 
overthrows"  of  the  Commonwealth.  Milton  was 
doubtless  strengthened  by  the  part  he  took  in  active 
life ;  but  something  very  difiTerent  from  restlessness 
and  turbulence  went  to  make  up  Paradise  Lost. 
In  the  first  place,  to  an  ingenuous  temperament  was 
added  seven  year's  severe  scholastic  discipline  at 
Cambridge,  five  years  of  retirement  with  the  clas- 
sics at  his  father's  country-seat,  and  three  years  of 
travel  and  converse  with  the  scholars  of  Italy ;  and 
this  was  but  the  foundation  of  a  work  to  be  com- 
pleted only  in  the  solitude  of  blindness — and  we 
have  Milton^s  own  testimony  that  he  came  an  age 
too  late.  There  is  very  little  hope  of  getting  any 
great  literary  work  out  of  American  sciolism  and 
electioneering  from  the  example  of  John  Milton. 


may  have  different  qualities,  but  they  can  gain 
Hiothing  by  detraction  from  the  brilliant  attributes 
of  Burke.  The  comparison  is  puerile  and  iojarious 
to  Webster. 

We  have  another  instance  of  Mrs.  Malaprop 
criticism,  in  this  comic  passage,  on  the  style  of 
Washington  Irving :  "  His  style  has  the  ease  and 
purity  and  more  than  the  grace  and  polish  of  Frank* 
lin,  without  the  intensity  of  Brown,  the  compact- 
ness of  Calhoun,  or  the  strength  and'  splendor  of 
Webster." 

Who  will  be  surprised  after  this  that  Mr.  J.  T* 
Headly  is  compared  to  Addison?  The  peculiar 
qualities  of  Mr.  Headley's  style  are  well  known ; 
his  books  are  in  everybody's  hands,  and  critics  even 
let  his  carelessness  and  inaccuracy  pass  in  the 
hurry  of  his  impulse  and  movement.  He  is,  how* 
ever,  as  much  like  Addison  as  a  soldier  scrambling 
in  the  rush  for  Monterey  is  like  Bean  Brommell. 
'*  His  letters  from  Italy  is  a  work  upon  which  & 
man  of  taste  will  be  gratified  to  linger.  It  possesses 
the  unfatiguing  charms  of  perfect  simplicity  aD4 
troth Io  many  of  tlie  passages  there  is  « 
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quiet  and  almost  anconscioas  humor,  which  reminds 
us  of  the  delicate  raillery  of  the  Spectator.  The 
style  is  delightfully  free  from  anything  bookish  and 
common-place."  The  last  sentence  is  an  exam- 
ple of  a  common  juggle  of  criticism,  to  whirh  we 
alluded  a  few  weeks  since  in  the  Literary  World, 
by  which  a  case  may  be  made  out.  apparently,  for 
any  author.  The  secret  is — describe  him  by  nega- 
tives. Thus  we  say  of  John  Templeton  Smith 
for  instance  :  his  style  is  disfigured  by  none  of  those 
far-fetched  quips  which  mislead  the  genius  of 
Shakspeare ;  his  learning  does  not,  like  that  of  Ben 
Jonson,  oppress  him ;  his  style  is  free  from  the 
satiety  of  Addison  ;  it  has  not  the  overconciseness 
of  Bishop  Butler. — from  all  which  the  simple  reader 
would  suppose  Mr.  Smith  had  at  least  some  quali- 
ties in  common  with  Shakspeare,  Ben  Jonson, 
&c.,  though,  upon  the  whole,  he  was  superior  to 
them  all.  Mr.  Griswold  has  very  frequently  re- 
course to  this  species  of  juggling.  Thus  in  the 
case  of  Headley  it  appears  to  be  praise  that  he  is 
not  bookish,  while  he  may  lack  just  what  hooks 
atone  can  supply.  There  is  another  naive  exam- 
ple of  this  in  Mr.  Griswold's  account  of  Jonathan 
Edwards,  thus  : — *'  Bacon  was  described  as  *  the 
wisest  and  the  meanest  of  mankind  ;'  but  Edwards, 
not  inferior  to  the  immortal  Chancellor  in  genius, 
suffers  not  even  an  accusation  of  anything  unbe- 
coming a  gentleman,  a  philosopher,  or  a  Christian." 

Again,  Mr.  Whipple's  style  is  described  as  *^  sug- 
gesting a  fusion  of  the  strength  of  the  Areopagitica 
with  the  ease  and  liveliness  of  the  Spectator.*' 

It  is  this  jumble  of  celebrities,  this 

Moses  and  Aaron. 

Puul  Jones  and  old  Charon  ^ 

Style  of  combination,  which  jars  upon  the  reader  in 
the  skeleton  preface,  where  we  have  so  close  to- 
gether Edward  Robinson.  Moses  Stuart,  the  Pere- 
grrinations  of  Petrus  Mudd,  Thompson's  Major 
Jones*  Courtship,  Mr.  Thorpe's  Big  Bear  of  Ar- 
kansas, Mr.  Hooper's  Simon  Suggs,  Morgan  Ne- 
Tille's  Mike  Fink. 

Nothing  can  be  more  painful  to  the  eye  or  griev- 
ous to  the  soul  than  this  arid  catalogueing. 

The  recarrence  of  certain  inelegant  expressions 
is  very  tiresome,  such  as  sort,,  in  every  variety. 
"The  same  sort  Irving  had  published,"  " a  cer- 
tain sort  of  persons,  *Mhe  highest  sort  of  nation- 
ality," "this  sort  of  knowledge,"  "this  sort  of 
writing,"  "  the  sort  of  persons  Franklin  addressed," 
Verplanck's  Shakspeare,  "  in  some  sort  a  compre- 
hensive commentary,"  &c.  Yet  Mr.  Griswold 
finds  fault  with  the  style  of  Irvina  for  the  use  of  a 
vulgarism  which  occurs  in  Paradise  Lostl 

Of  inaccuracies, — there  are  far  more  typographi- 
cal blunders  than  there  need  be.  Prescott  is  stated  to 
be  born  in  1776;  A.  H.  Everett  it  seems  was  sent 
to  Cuba  tast  winter  as  an  agent  of  the  government, 
at  the  lime  he  was  in  China,  &c.,  &c. 


We  are  told  in  the  beginning  of  a  paragraph 
that  "  the  success  of  the  Pilot  was  at  first  a  little 
doubtful  in  this  country,"  and  at  the  close  of  it 
that  "  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  novsls  uf 
the  timp,  and  everywhere  obtained  constant  and 
high  applause." 

Professor  Rohin«»on  is  stated  to  be  descended 
from  the  famous  John  Robinson,  of  Jjeyden,  which 
will  be  as  entirely  new  a  piece  of  information  to 
the  distinguished  biblical  s(;hoiar  as  it  is  to  the 
public. 

There  is,  undoubtedly,  with  all  this  carele>8oes8 
and  ineffif'ienry,  a  great -deal  c»f  respectable  narrti- 
tive  in  the  volume  where  no  particular  nicety  is 
needed,  all  of  which  we  have  no  disposition  to  un- 
dervalue. There  are  many  made-up  opinions  from 
the  average  judgment  of  society  also  which  will 
ass  current. 

The  pretensions  of  the  book  to  any  general  views 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  two  ideas,  Xationalitj 
and  Copyright.  These  are  the  i)€rpeiually  recur- 
ring phrases.  Constantly  the  foot  rule  of  nation- 
ality is  applied  to  an  author  or  publisher,  and  mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  blown  up  roundly,  in  good 
set  terms.  Our  readers  know  already  that  the 
Literary  world  is  no  equivocal  supporter  of  a  true 
nationality :  we  look  forward  to  its  development 
with  interest,  and  gladly  record  any  promises  by 
the  way.  It  is  one  of  the  good  signs  of  the  times 
that  Mr.  Griswold  has  occupied  so  much  of  his 
book  with  the  subject;  it  is  evidence  that  the  topic 
either  is  or  is  about  to  be  popular  and  expedient. 

The  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  Mr.  Oris- 
world*s  book  is  nationality.     The  thought  seems 
to  have  entered  and  taken  possession  of  the  wri- 
ter's mind   with  the  force  of  monomania.    It  is 
continually  thrust  upon  the  attention,  and  as  con- 
tinually misapplied.     The  principle  seems  to  be  to 
find  nationality  where  it  does  not  exist  as  such,  and 
to  deny  it  where  it  does.     Thus  we  have  Prescott 
brought  forward  as  a  national  writer,  though  we 
are  elsewhere  told  that  writing  on  American  sob- 
jects  has  not  necessarily  anything  to  do  with  it. 
How  can   Prescott  any  further   than  Roscoe  be 
claimed  as  a  nationality  man  according  to  Mr.  Gris- 
wold's  standard,  unless  by  the  advantage  of  Ameri- 
can subject  matter  t    Washington  Irving,  we  are 
told,  is  not  "  in  his  sympathies,  tastes,  and  exeeo- 
tion,more  English  than  American,  and  that  it  is  not 
in  any  degree  improbable  that  if  Addison,  Gold- 
smith or  MMckcnzie  had  never  lived  he  would  hafc 
written  exactly  as  he  has  written,  and  upon  every 
subject  except  the  life  of  Goldsmith  which  has  ever 
received  his  attention."    This  is  going  altogether 
further  than  is  necessary,  and  than  is  true.    On 
the  other  hand  John  Neal  is  snubbed  because  he 
has  always  worked  for  the  cause  with  the  remark, 
'*  it  is  common  to  speak  of  Mr.  Neal  as  an  Ameri- 
can author /)ar  excellence ;  but  his  claims  to  soch 
distinction,  like  those  of  many  others,  are  chiefly 
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of  a  negative  character/*  Miss  Fuller,  who  has 
written  strongfly  upon  this  question,  is  put  in  the 
same  category,  and  Mathews,  who  has  been  one  of 
its  chief  champions  ami  got  heartily  abused  for  it, 
is  branded  as  altoi^ether  spurious. 

Whence  Mr.  Griswold's  new>boni  zeal  on  this 
subject  1  We  do  not  remember  noticing  it  in  the 
Poets  of  America.  And  what  means  a  constant 
series  of  innoendoes  and  allusions  to  various  spu- 
rious professors  of  the  art  national.  It  looks  very 
much  as  if  Mr.  Griswold  were  usurping  some 
nationality  throne,  and  like  an  Eastern  monarch 
bow>stringing  all  rival  claimants  to  feel  himself 
secure. * 

The  account  of  Miss  Fuller  is  a  singular  piece 
of  composition.  After  the  usual  lifeless  rigmarole 
of  biographical  statements,  we  have  a  cavil  at  some 
remarks  of  the  authoress  on  the  proper  treatment 
of  Indian  subjects,  which  is  very  unbecomingly 
construed  into  an  auack  npon  the  late  Mrs.  School- 
craft. "  Nothing,''  says  Mr.  Griswold,  "  can  be 
more  ridicalous."  We  would  make  exception  in 
favor  of  his  own  comments.  The  very  indepen- 
dence and  straightforwardness  of  this  writer  are 
made  grounds  of  complaint  against  her.  ''  Her 
remarks  opoo  the  Indians  are  very  superficial  and 
inewtiotu  because  this  is  so  apparent.^^  Of  that 
species  of  eaiition  we  confess  indeed  we  can  find 
DO  traces  in  the  writings  of  Miss  Fuller,  though 
specimens  of  it  are  abundant  in  the  book  of  Mr. 
Griswold.  She  will  willingly  plead  guilty  to  a 
charge  which  it  were  a  dishonor  to  refute.  We 
are  then  told  that  Miss  Fuller"  shows  everywhere  a 
willingness  to  advance  any  opinion  for  the  sake  of 
making  a  point,''  and  as  an  example  a  slight  news- 
paper notice  of  the  writings  of  Mr.  Poe  is  quoted, 
io  which  she  says,  **  no  form  of  literary  activity 
has  so  terribly  degenerated  among  us  as  the  tale,** 
for  ibe  purpose  of  bringing  in  the  reward,  **  that 
everybody  who  wants  a  new  hat  or  bonnet  ukes 
this  way  to  earn  one  from  the  magazines  or  annuals." 
This  is  the  statement.     Now  fur  the  coromeot. 


*  There  is  not  a  distinction  made  on  this  subject  of  na- 
tionality which  Mr.  Mathews  has  not  made  in  print  before. 
His  Ticwa  are  adopted,  though  sometimes  made  ridiculous. 
Why  should  he  be  abused  by  a  convert!  It  is  the  same 
»ilb  the  subject  of  copyright.  Mr.  Griswold  is  largely  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Mathews  and  depreciates  him  accordingly. 
We  cannot  pass  this  topic  without  a  protest  to  Mr.  Giis- 
wold'a  coarse  railing  at  legislators,  who  "think  they  are 
shrewdly  cheating  the  foreigner  of  so  much  money  for  the 
dear  people,  a  set  of  men  whose  intellects  are  too  mean  or 
whose  principles  are  too  wicked  to  admit  of  their  seeing  or 
doing  what  is  just  and  needful  in  the  premises.  The  plun- 
der of  the  foreign  author  is  sanctioned  and  enforced  be- 
cause an  honest  law,  as  it  would  in  a  very  slight  degree 
increase  the  prices  of  new  books,  might  endanger  the  seal 
of  the  member  of  Congress  who  should  vote  forit ;"  and  at 
the  "  piraticnr*  publishers.  We  are  pleased  to  find  Mr. 
Griswold  so  earnestly  advocating  the  measure,  aud  bislan- 
gnage  may  bo  foi)giv«n  for  a  good  cause. 


It  is  fearfully  big-book-ian.  "  This  display  of  wit 
was  too  dearly  purchased  by  so  large  a  sacrifice  of 
integrity y  How  so  1  Why  this  degrading  charge  1 
Was  it  not  true  ?  It  was-^yet  Mr.  Griswold  seeks 
to  disprove  it  by  summoning  up  an  array  of  Ame- 
rican tale  writers,  Irving,  Dana,  and  others,  who 
had  all  written  lonv  before  this  statement  was 
made,  and  to  whom  it  did  not  at  all  apply.  It  is  a 
trick  to  deceive  the  reader.  Miss  Fuller  says ''  the 
tale  has  degenerated  among  us,**  implying  that  it 
had  once  reached  a  high  character ;  she  alludes  to 
the  popular  magazine  stories  of  the  day,  and  as 
we  have  stated,  what  she  says  was  true.  It  would 
be  trifling  with  the  reader  to  notice  such  absurdi- 
ties did  they  appear  io  any  other  quarter  than  this, 
national  octavo.  Here  we  have  again  nationality, 
introduced,  and  Miss  Fuller  censuretj  for  introdu- 
cing to  the  notice  of  the  American  people  the  su- 
perior culture  of  Europe.  "  She  seems  to  think  f 
that  books,  like  brown  stout,  are  improved  by  the 
motion  of  a  ship,  and  therefore  generally  eulogises 
those  which  have  been  imported^  and  is  very  severe 
upon  those  of  home  production.'*  The  eulogies  of 
Miss  Fuller  are  upon  Milton,  the  two  Herberts, 
Goethe,  the  great  composers,  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Handel,  Baoh,  Beethoven,  and  such  modern  poets 
as  Miss  Barrett  and  Browning.  There  is  nothing 
to  make  critical  faces  at  in  all  this.  It  would  be 
thought  to  any  one  possessed  of  a  particle  of  real 
feeling  for  the  literary  wants  a(  the  country,  that 
it  was  doing  the  state  some  service  to  introduce, 
names  like  these  to  the  people.  Our  national  criticj 
apparently  thinks  otherwise.  ) 

Mr.  Griswold  further  sneeringly  tells  us  that  Missi 
Fuller  has  **•  an  astonishing  facility  in  the  use  of 
her  intellectual  furniture,"  as  if  she  were  a  shallow 
writer,  producing  effects  by  the  smallest  means. 
The  contrary  is  notoriously  the  case.  Every  read- 
er of  a  spark  of  intelligence  most  be  impressed  by 
a  deficiency  of  utterance,  as  it  were,  an  inability  to 
express  the  entire  thought  which  is  hidden  in  the 
mind,  a  glimpse  of  "  riches  infinite**  beyond  the 
written  page.  We  are  not  writing  a  criticism  upon 
Miss  Fuller.  There  are  suggestions  which  might 
be  made  to  her  with  respect  to  her  writings,  but 
Mr.  Griswold  is  not  the  man  to  make  them.  He 
has  blundered,  as  asual,  sadly  in  accusing  Miss 
Fuller  of  a  want  of  nationality,  the  whole  force  of 
whose  character  is  bent  upon  the  development  of 
this  very  thing.  It  is  a  little  singular  that  while 
the  critics  of  England  and  France  are  conferring 
distinguished  honors  upon  Miss  Fuller  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  American  genius,  the  author  of  this 
big  book  on  nationality  should  so  pitifully  depre- 
ciate her.  Of  the  coarse  and  illiberal  treatment 
of  Mr.  Mathews  we  offer  no  refutation.  It  is,  with 
the  exception  of  the  paper  on  Miss  Fuller  and  onef 
or  two  other  instances,  a  departure  from  the 
method  of  the  whole  book,  and  indicates  an  un- 
worthy purpose.    It  is  an  attempt  to  degrade  the 
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aullior,  which  must  react  in  his  favor.  We  are 
told  that  one  of  his  hooks  ^*  is  low,  and  hase.  and 
as  untrue  as  it  is  revohing/' — that  the  style  of  Mr. 
Mathews  "  indicates  a  mind  accustomed  to  the 
contemplation  of  vulgar  depravity."  "  Some  wri- 
ters are  said  to  advance  on  stilts :  our  author  may 
be  said  to  proceed  differently,  strainingly  jerking 
through  mire."  The  rest  is  one  of  Mr.  Griswold's 
diatribes  on  nationality,  which  are  plastered  over 
the  whole  volume.  Whatever  errors  of  taste  there 
may  be  in  Mr.  Mathews*  works,  there  is  not  a  line 
base  or  immoral.  That  they  have  gone  abroad  and 
been  highly  praised  in  influential  journals,  as  Tait's 
and  Douglas  Jerrold's  magazines,  the  Athenasum, 
and  the  Westminster  Review,  is  true,  and  no  cavil 
of  Mr.  Griswold's  will  reverse  the  judgment. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  press  the  omissions  in 
Mr.  Griswold's  hook,  knowing  the  impossibility  of 
including  all.  His  list  of  authors  of  whom  we 
have  biographies,  and  of  most,  specimens,  numbers 
seventy,  of  whom  there  are  thirteen  divines,  twelve 
political  writers,  three  historians,  twenty-six  nov- 
elists and  tale  writers,  fourteen  essayists,  a  trav- 
eller, a  naturalist,  and  an  ethnographer.  Mr. 
Headley  is  the  chief  traveller.  W'here  are  Ste- 
phens and  Mackenzie  ?  Certainly  they  should  not 
have  been  omitted.  The  former  has  connected  his 
name  throughout  the  wotld  with  the  great  Ameri- 
can antiquities,  and  has  been  the  most  widely  read 
of  all  our  travellers,  as  Slidell  was  one  of  the  ear- 

Iliest  and  best  known.  Melville  should  have  had  a 
place  for  his  Typee.  Do  Mr.  Griswold's  new 
notions  of  nationality  exclude  Paine,  who  did  some 
service  to  the  country  in  his  day,  Dr.  Lieber  and 
Mr.  Gatherwood  from  all  mention  whatever  1 
Was  not  Albert  Gallatin  entitled  to  a  Biography  ? 
Where  is  Chancellor  Kent  1  Where  are  the  med- 
ical writers?  Why  is  the  late  Colonel  Stone's 
name  not  mentioned  1  Would  this  have  been  the 
case  were  he  still  living  at  the  head  of  an  influen- 
tial newspaper  ]  Where  is  Leggett's  biography  1 
Why  is  there  not  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  Press, 
with  some  specimens  of  perhaps  the  most  charac- 
teristic of  American  writing  ?  Why  are  there 
fourteen  columns  of  Verplan':k  and  none  of  Pro- 
fessors Robinson  and  Stuart  T 

As  the  greater  number  of  the  authors  mentioned 
in  Mr.  Griswold*s  book  will  in  no  long  time  come 
under  our  notice  in  various  ways,  it  is  the  less  ne- 
cessary on  this  occasion  to  bring  the  writers  for- 
ward by  extracts  from  these  biographical  sketches. 
There  are  many  to  whom  the  woik  will  be  of 
use,  though  it  should  be  received  by  all  with  allow- 
ance  for  its  weakness  and  its  prejudices.  A  criti- 
cal history  of  the  literature  of  the  country,  worthy 
to  send  forth  to  the  world,  is  a  work  which  still 
remains  to  be  accomplished.  Such  a  work  will 
|certainty  exhibit  the  national  intellect  in  a  much 
more  favorable  light  than  Mr.  Griswoid,  with  all  his 
opportunities)  has  attained  in  this  bi^  and  little  book. 


NEY  AND  RUDOLPH. 

The  writer  of  the  article  in  tlie  January  number 
of  the  "Messenger,"  on  the  tradition,  wfrich,  in 
the  South,  persists  in  confounding  these  tw©  dis- 
tinguished persons,  is  exceedingly  sorry,  Mr-  Ed- 
itor, to  find  that  he  has  given  some  offence  to- your- 
self, and  it  may  be  to  the  correspondent  who  fur- 
nished you  with  the  opinions  of  General  St.  Lie^r, 
in  relation  to  the  French  (if  Marshal  Ney.  Yon 
will  permit  him  to  say,  for  his  own  justification, 
that  he  was  wholly  innocent  of  any  design  to  of- 
fend or  to  annoy  by  any  thing  said  in  that  paper. 
Nor  does  he  well  perceive,  even  now,  that  any  of- 
fence should  have  been  taken  by  the  expression  of 
his  opinion  that  a  mere  allusion  to  the  tractition 
was  premature,  unless  all  the  claims  of  the  tradi- 
tion were  given  at  large, — with  all  its  details,  it» 
points  made,  and  authorities  quoted,  precisely  as 
they  are  urged  at  the  South,  by  such  aa  regard  it 
with  belief,  and  such  also  as  consider  it  as  more 
tha^  an  ingenious  and  plausible  case.  Certainly,  if 
the  original  note  in  the  Messenger,  which  prompt- 
ed the  article  on  Ney  and  Rudolph,  was  not  pre- 
mature,  it  was  immature, — and  this  last,  perhaps, 
had  been  the  more  proper  word.  What  was  pass- 
ingly said  to  this  eflfect,  by  the  writer  of  that  pa- 
per, had  no  other  meaning. 

With  one  other  remark  I  finish  this  brief  apolo- 
gy. It  was  not  my  purpose  to  contend  for  the  tra- 
dition which  I  furnished.  It  was  given  but  as  a 
tradition,  and  one  sufficiently  ingenious,  and  suffi- 
ciently fortified  by  details,  to  justify  inquiry  and 
speculation.  My  object  was  simply  to  give  the 
narrative  fair  play — to  let  your  readers  see  it,  not 
in  the  summary  of  a  single  sentence,  but  fully,  ac- 
cording to  its  facts,  as  it  is  reported  in  Georgia, 
Carolina  and  other  parts  of  the  South,  and  as  it  is 
certainly  and  seriously  believed  by  many.  I  did 
not  myself  argue  in  its  behalf,  except  as  a  lawyer, 
simply  to  make  as  much  of  my  case  as  possible. 
jVTy  faith  in  its  truth  is  exceedingly  moderate ;  but 
you  will  permit  me  to  say  that  it  is  by  no  means 
concluded  by  any  thing  that  Mr.  Headley  writes. 
I  have  probably  all  the  biographies  of  Ney  that 
Mr.  Hea(Ney  has  ever  seen,  including  that  pub- 
lished by  the  family  of  the  Marshal.  I  have  do 
doubt  that  Ney  could  have  found  a  dozen  fathers* 
and  grandfathers  too,  if  he  had  desired  them, 
among  the  Alsace  peasantry.  There  is  something 
still  wanting  to  this  history,  which  I  shall  certainly, 
at  my  leisure,  pursue,  without  making  my  researches 
too  deliberate.  My  purpose  I  assure  you,  will  not 
be  to  startle  the  public  by  my  revelations,  but  to 
amuse  and  interest  them,  at  the  utmost,  and  to 
satisfy  myself.  This  was  my  object,  indeed,  in 
furnishing  you  with  the  paper  which  you  have  pub- 
lished. I  had  a  farther  object, — to  make  a  brief 
summary  of  the  performances  of  a  very  noble  sol- 
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dier  of  the  RevohiiioD— such  a  SQinniary,  as,  in 
the  absence  of  a  more  complete  biography,  would 
Mrve,  io  acme  degree,  as  a  naemorial.     Nor  is  the 
traditioa  which  I  have  given, — though  it  should 
prove   untrue, — wholly   to  be   despised.      Tradi- 
tions poaeess  a  vital  value  iu  the  formation  of  pop- 
alar  character.    They  teach  the  young — they  make 
localities  secred — they  provoke  emulation, — they 
inform  with  generous  sentiments.    To  dismiss  from 
the  pages  of  a  periodical  all  matter  which  could  not 
be  proved  literally  true,  would  very  soon  make  its 
readers  barren.     There  is  a  truth  in  the  beautiful,  in 
the  moral,  in  the  spiritual,  nay,  in  the  purely  fanciful 
which  the  merely  absolute  details  of  human  life 
and  society  could  never  equal  in  charms  and  influ- 
ence.    And  this  charm  would  be  legitimately  en- 
joyed, and  this  influence  would  be  as  moral  and  as 
becoming  as  if  it  came  to  us  directly  from  the 
hands  of  God.     I  think,  Mr.  Editor,  that  oar  tra- 
dition may  hereafter  be  of  such  use  as  that  which 
the  Portuguese  so  long  held — and  possibly  hold  to 
this  day — tooching  the  fate  of  their  valiant  mon- 
arch, Don  Sebastian.     Don  Sebastian  was  killed 
in  Africa,  in  a  terrible  conflict  with  Muley  Moloch, 
SfwnJ  of  Morocco.      But  the  particulars  of  his 
fate  were  never  known.     His  body  was  never  dis- 
covered, and  a  tradition  spread  through  Portugal 
that  he  was  still  living.     He  had  been  a  popular 
hero,  and  his  people  were  too  glad  to  entertain  the 
story.    They  believed  that  he  lived,  and  were  on 
the  alert  for  his  appearance.    And  he  did  come — 
in /our  different  persons, — ^all  affirming  their  rights, 
and  all  resembling  the  deceased  monarch.     Some 
of  these  perished  in  the  gallies,  or  on  the  scafibld, 
as  inapostors.     One  of  them,  however,  was  ao  suc- 
cessful as  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  two-thirds 
of  Christian  Europe.     The  romance  of  the  Por- 
tuguese seized  upon  these  tiaditions,  and  the  sto- 
ries and  ballads   which  grew  out 'of  them,  form 
a  valuable  part  of  the  early  literature  of  the  na- 
tion.   The  poets  of  other  countries  foimd  it  good 
staple  for  their  fictions,  and  we  may  point  to  two 
illustrioQs  instances,  at  least,  in  which  British  lit- 
erature owes  something  to  this  simply  plausible 
tradition.     Mrs.   Hemans  and  Miss  Porter  have 
both  employed  the  subject  after  their  several  modes, 
tnd  I  am  half  inclined  to  think,  fiom  an  imperfect 
recollection  of  the  novel  of  *'  Don  Sebastian,"  that 
it  is  one  of  the  most  artistical  of  all  the  writings 
of  the   "  Sisters."    Would   it   not  be   curious — 
nay,  would  it  not  crown,  with  a  rare  interest,  the 
plains  of  the  South,  from  the  waters  of  Maryland 
to  those  of  Florida, — if,  aome  fiAy  years  hence, 
sooae  great  native  writer  should  seize  upon  an  hum- 
ble tradition,  and  make  good  capital  out  of  it  for 
romantic  fiction.     And  there  is  nothing  improbable 
in  the  conjecture.     While  I  write,  new  fields  of 
speculation  open  upon  us.     Here  is  a  letter  just 
received  from  an  intelligent  friend  in  the  interior 
of  South  Carolina,  which  gives  us  a  parallel  case 


to  that  of  Don  Sebastian.     It  is  no  less  than  a  re- 
suscitation of  Marshal  Ney  himself.     My  corres- 
pondent says  :  **  The  article  in  the  Messenger  in 
regard   to  the  supposed  identity  of  Ney  and  Ru- 
dolph, recalls  a  circumstance  which  occurred  to 
mo  in  the  summer  of  1841.     In  a  ramble  among 
the  mountains  in  the  upper  part  of  Pickens  Dis- 
trict in  this  State,  I  was  told  of  an  old  man,  whom 
I  did  not  however  happen  to  meet,  of  whom  it  was 
said  that  he  claimed  to   be  Marshal  Ney.     He 
dwelt  in  one  of  the  most  secluded  of  all  the  moun- 
tain nooks  to  be  found  on  the  Tennessee  side  of 
the  Blue  Ridge,  somewhere  about  the  head  waters 
of  the  Tuckaseedga  river.     Of  course  people  took 
for  granted  that  it  was  only  in  a  temporary  oblivion 
of  sense  that  he  uttered  himself  thus  childishly. 
When  asked  to  account  for  his  escape,  he  told  the 
following  story  :    *  When  the  day  came  appointed 
for  his  execution,  and  while  on  his  way  to  the  fatal 
spot,  the  officer  who  accompanied  him,  whispered 
him  that  a  portion  of  the  old  guard  who  had  served 
with  him  so  frequently,  bad  been  detailed  for  hie 
execution — that  these  were  not  willing  to  see  him 
basely  mordered  aAer  so  many  hard-fought  battles 
and  perilous  escapes  as  they  bad  seen  together, 
and  were  resolved  to  save  him.     He  was  then  told 
that  with  the  word  *'  fire,"  he  was  to  fall  to  the 
ground  as  if  killed  and  leave  the  rest  to  his  ancient 
comrades.     Without  giving  him  time  to  answer, 
the  officer  filed  off,  and  he  saw  no  more  of  him. 
All  things  being  ready  for  the  exeeation,  he  knelt, 
and,  obeying  his  instructions  implicitly,  fell  at  the 
word  '*  fire,"  and  escaped  perfectly  uninjured.     A 
cloak  was  instantly  thrown  over  him  to  conceal  his 
person,  which  was  immediately  taken  possession  of 
by  the  old  Guard,  who,  faithful  to  the  lastf  allowed 
no-baods  but  their  own  to  interfere  in  the  last  duties 
to  the  (supposed)  dead.     In  this  way  h«  was  saved 
and  finally  smuggled  on  board  a  vessel  which  bore 
him  from  the  shores  of  France  forever.' " 

Such  is  the  purport  of  the  communication  of  my  • 
friend.  Yonr  readers  most  not  suppose  that  be- 
cause he  tells,  and  I  repeat,  this  story,  either  of 
us  believes  it : — yet,  of  such  very  stufiTas  this,  even 
thus  crude  and  improbable,  do  the  the  poet  and  the 
romancer  weave  some  of  their  most  enduring  fic- 
tions. 

Satilla. 


ECHO. 
From  the  German  of  Herder, 

Believe  it  not,  credulous  child,  believe  not  the 
fable  of  the  poets,  that  the  modest  Echo  is  in  aught 
connected  with  the  vain  Narcissus ;  or  has  been  a 
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babbling  traitress  to  her  god  :  for  never  showed 
she  herself  to  mortal ;  never  came  a  sound  first 
from  her  lips.  But  listen,  I  will  relate  to  you  the 
true  story  of  the  Echo. 

Harmonia,  the  daughter  of  Love,  was  an  active 
assistant  of  Jove  at  the  creation.  Parentally  gave 
she  out  of  her  heart  to  every  creature  that  sprang 
into  existence  a  voice,  a  tone,  that  her  all  penetra- 
ting soul,  her  whole  being  pervaded ;  and  by  it, 
were  all  creatures  united  in  bonds  of  brotherhood. 
At  length  the  good  mother  had  exhausted  herself; 
and  since  she  was,  afler  her  labors,  only  half  an 
immortal,  she  was  to  be  separated  by  death  from 
her  children.  How  deeply  was  she  grieved  by  the 
thought  of  departure.  Entreating,  she  fell  before 
the  throne  of  Jupiter,  and  said,  "  powerful  god,  let 
my  form  vanish  from  among  the  gods :  but  my 
feelings,  my  sympathies  blot  not  out ;  and  sever 
me  not  from  those  to  whom  I  have  given  being  out 
of  my  heart ;  at  least,  invisible,  let  me  be  around 
them ;  thereby  will  I  feel  with  them,  and  share  with 
them  each  sound  of  grief  and  of  joy ;  with  them  be 
happy,  or  sorrowful." 

"  And  what  will  it  help  thee,  to  be  willing  to 
to  become  one  of  no  visible  race,'*  said  the  god, 
**  when  thou  feelest  with  them  their  misery,  being 
invisible,  and  not  able  to  stand  by  them  in  their 
grief,  when  forever  is  pronounced  against  thee 
the  irrevocable  sentence  of  fate  ?" 

"  Only  let  me  be  permitted  to  answer  to  them, 
though  invisible,  only  let  the  echoing  sound  reach 
their  souls,  and  my  mother-heart  will  rest  fully 
satisfied. 

Jupiter  tonched  her  softly,  and  she  vanished, 
and  became  the  formless,  all  pervading  Echo. 
When  the  voices  of  her  children  sound — sounds 
also  the  heart  of  the  mother  ;  she  utters  out  of  every 
object  the  sounds  of  sorrow  and  of  gladness,  with 
the  harmony  of  a  delicately  attuned  string.  Even 
the  hard  rocks  are  pervaded  by  her ;  even  the  soli- 
tary woods  become  animated ;  and  how  oft  hast  thou, 
O  tender  mother,  thou  timid  inhabitant  of  the  soli- 
tude and  the  silent  forest,  how  oft  hast  thou  in 
these  refreshed  me  more  than  the  unsympathizing 
hearts  of  men.  With  softest  pity  thou  givest  me 
back  my  sighs.  However  unwise  and  forsaken  I 
may  be,  I  feel  still,  in  listening  to  thy  broken  tones, 
that  an  all -pervading,  an  all-embracing  mother 
knows  me  and  hears  me. 

C.  U.  li. 


I  saw  my  loved  one  to  my  couch  draw  nigh : 
For  me  she  had  descended  from  the  sky. 

If  to  my  grief  she  might  some  respite  add. 

Sweet  was  the  thought  that  love  could  bring  her 
down. 
But  I  was  troubled  as  the  mother,  when 
Her  sufT'ring  infant  wakes  and  moans  again ; 

**  O  linger  not — resume  your  heavenly  crown," 
I  said,  and  as  soft  notes  of  music  fail, 
She,  smiling,  melted  in  the  moonbeams  pale. 

O.  \j»  Lu 


SONNET. 


I  had  a  dream  all  beautifully  sad, 
My  life's  sole  solace  had  gone  up  on  high, 
And  I  was  left  on  earth  alone  to  die. 
Musing  in  resignation  almost  glad, 
I  wept  my  loss,  when  lo,  in  beauty  clad. 


"NYDIA  PRESENTIN6  FLOWERS  TO  lONE.^' 

[Bidwert  Last  Day»  of  Pompea, 

They  call  roe,  sweet  lady,  the  blind  flower  girl, 
Tho*  to  me  there  seems  light  all  round  ; 

They  tell  me  it  glows  in  the  diamond  and  pearl, 
May  it  not  in  these  flowers  be  found  1 

The  bright  dew  is  on  them,  T  culled  them  this  mom^ 
While  the  air  was  refreshing  and  bland. 

And  Tve  traced  them  all  o'er — there's  not  a  rode 
thorn, 
To  wound  thy  soft  delicate  hand. 

And  for  thy  fair  bosom  I  tied  this  bouquet — 
Here's  the  violet,  the  rose,  and  *•  hearts-ease ;" 

The  first  that  bloomed  among  my  flowers  to-day. 
Does  the  dew-drop  still  twinkle  on  these  1 

Take  them,  fair  lady,  they  were  gathered  for  thee. 
And  this  garland  I  wreathed  for  thy  brow, 

Is  blooms  from  the  orange  and  magnolia  tree, 
A  pledge  for  the  pure  bridal  vow. 

And  now  could  my  fingers  ran  o'er  that  smooth  face. 
As  they  glide  o'er  my  beautiful  flowers ; 

They  would  tell  me  of  majesty,  sweetness  and  grace, 
That  might  chain  the  **poor  flower  girl"  for  hoars. 

Then  when  all  alone,  I  am  threading  my  way, 
With  my  light  basket  swung  on  my  arm, 

ril  think  of  thee,  lady,  as  the  loved  light  of  day. 
And  my  heart  will  grow  tender  and  warm. 


A. 


Memphis.  Jan.  1847. 
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SOME  FACT  AND  SOME  FICTION. 

Ono  morning,  at  breakfast,  Mr.  Clermont  said — 
*'  I  belieTe  Beninah  has  given  us  the  best  of  Cur- 
ran,  Erskine  and  Burke,  suppose  we  have  a  little 
biography  V 

*'  I  am  afraid  we  shall  impose  quite  too  much  on 
Miaa  Clermont,**  said  Megilvery. 

Beninah  said,  there  could  be  nothing  more  de- 
lightful to  her — "and  which  shall  we  have,  Plutarch, 
Haley,  or  Boswell  ?" 

*'  Plutarch  is  out  of  date,  Haley  too  gloomy,  or 
rather  his  subject  is  so,  Johnson  is  a  roost  excellent 
subject,  and  Boswell   the  prince  of  biographers,'* 

**  1  delight  in  the  book,**  said  Megilvery,  **  not- 
wiihstanding  the  ridicule  which  has  been  heaped 
OD  it  by  Dr.  Walcott  in  his  Bnzzy  and  Piozzy. 
I  believe  it  was  not  that  work  referred  to,  but 
Johnson*8  tour  to  the  Scottish  Islands,  and  what  is 
remembered,  as  it  occurs,  is  usually  more  vividly 
impressed  on  the  mind." 

''True,  Megilvery,  but  Dr.  Walcott,  with  all  his 
wit  and  originality,  has  long  since  been  laid  on  the 
shelf;  what  is  written  for  the  passing  hour,  gen- 
erally dies  with  the  circumstances  which  gave  it 
birth.  While  '  Sir  Joseph  Banks,*  and  the  '  But- 
terfly*, and  the  *  Hair  Powder  Tan*  are  forgotten, 
we  still  take  some  interest  in  Johnson  and  his 
friend.  I  am  ready  to  say  with  Cowper,  *  what 
woQJd  we  not  give  for  such  a  life  of  Shakspeare, 
or  Milton.* " 

*'  I  dare  say,'*  said  Beninah,  "  T  should  have  ad- 
mired the  Doctor  as  much  as  Boswell  did.  Mr. 
Oglevie  says  of  his  dictionary,  it  is  as  heavy  as  the 
Pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  as  useless. '* 

"  That  reminds  me  of  the  gnat  on  the  horn  of 
the  ox.'* 

"  Tread  lightly,*'  said  Mr.  Clermont,  "  o'er  the 
ashes  of  the  dead,  and  especially  o*er  the  grave 
of  ihe  unfortunate  suicide." 

Mr.  Clermont  saw  the  wayward  spirit  of  Megilve- 
ry was  hurt  by  this  remark,  and  said,  **  My  dear  sir, 
a  living  man  is  more  injured  by  what  is  said  of  him 
than  a  dead  one,  and  I  believe  poor  Oglevie  left 
few  connexions  to  mourn  bis  fate.  Did  yoa  ever 
hear  him  lecture,  Megilvery  ?" 

**  Several  tiroes,  in  Kentucky,  and  was  much 
amused  with  his  performance,  for  he  was  some- 
times quite  dramatic.  On  one  occasion  I  beard  him 
mention  the  frightful  fragments  of  a  man,  and  he 
started  with  as  much  horror  as  if  they  had  in  re- 
ality been  presented  to  him." 

•  •  •  •  • 

When  Mrs.  Dorsay  bad  been  absent  for  some 
weeks,  Mr.  Clermont  asked  Beninah  **  if  she  did  not 
think  it  strange  Orrah  had  not  written  to  them  ?*' 

"  If  1  had,"  said  Beoinab,  '*  exacted  a  promise, 


she  would  have  been  as  good  as  her  word.  I  did 
not  do  so,  and  I.  hardly  think  she  will  write,  she 
likes  a  book  so  much  better  than  a  pen." 

**  I  think,  Beninah,  she  has  nearly  legained  her 
former  cheerfulness ;  does  she  ever  mention  Dor- 
say's  death  now  ?" 

"  Very  seldom,  though  that  is  no  reason  she  does 
not  think  of  him.  Last  Christmas,  when  you  went 
to  New  York,  she  staid  with  me ; — one  evening 
some  political  ladies  took  tea  with  us ;  after  they 
were  gone,  I  asked  Orrah  why  she  did  not  help 
Miss  Macaul  defend  her  favorite  candidate  for  the 
Presidency.  You  are  both  personally  acquainted 
with  him." 

»*  Yes,"  she  said,  "  but  that  does  not  qualify  us 
to  be  judges  of  his  fitness  for  the  station  ;  I  was 
never  much  disposed  to  meddle  with  politics,  and 
if  I  had  been,  Mr.  Dorsay  would  have  cured  me 
of  the  propensity." 

"  Why  1  Was  he  one  of  those  lordly  gentle- 
men who  think  ladies  have  no  right  to  an  opinion." 

"  Far  from  it,  or  I  might  have  rebelled.  The 
last  time  we  dined  from  home  it  was  with  a  friend ; 
the  party  consisted  of  our  host  and  his  wife  and 
the  elderly  ladies,  together  with  ourselves.  Poli- 
tics was  the  subject ;  the  ladies  were  very  warm  ; 
the  gentlemen  occasionally  threw  in  a  word  by  way 
of  keeping  up  the  fire.  Mr.  Dorsay  sat  opposite 
to  me  at  table  and  several- times  looked  at  me  with 
a  pleased  expression  of  countenance ;  a  circum- 
stance I  should  have  forgotten  had  it  not  been  im- 
pressed on  my  mind  by  recent  events.  As  we 
drove  home  he  said,  *  I  never  was  so  pleased  and 
so  proud  of  you  as  to- day  ;  you  did  not  talk  poli- 
tics with  those  silly  women.'  And  really,  to  do 
him  justice,  their  politics  were  nothing  more  than 
partialities  and  personalities.  I  rejoiced  my  hus- 
band was  pleased  ;  but  there  was  no  room  for 
surprise,  for  he  seldom  heard  me  mention  the  sub* 
ject." 

**  Very  true,"  said  Beninah  ;  "  but  I  did  not  know 
yon  always  intended  to  be  so  prudent.  I  thought 
it  might  have  been  accidental." 

'•  Far  from  it ;  it  was  in  accordance  with  a  res- 
olution I  formed  when  1  was  very  young.  I  once 
visited  a  widow  lady  much  addicted  to  politics  :«- 
one  day  whilst  1  was  there,  a  neighbor  sent  her  a 
circular  from  a  member  of  Congress  ;  the  words 
'  Depreciate'  and  '  Appreciate*  occurred  frequently, 
which  she  read  aloud  for  the  edification  of  the  com- 
pany 'Deprecate'  and  *Apprecate.'  There  was 
present  a  graduate  of  Princeton,  who  afterwards 
made  many  laughable  remarks  on  the  subject.  I 
resolved  never  to  run  the  risk  of  being  classed 
with  such  ladies.  I  have  often  wondered  that  wo* 
men  should  ever  interfere  with  a  subject,  which  so 
oAen  awakens  all  the  stormy  passions  of  men.  In- 
deed I  am  surprised  that  gentlemen  are  usually  so 
fond  of  this  topic ;  when  so  much  knowledge  is 
necessary  for  the  able  discussion  of  affairs  it  is  apt 
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to  be  brought  in  view.  I  think  a  politician  should 
be  acquainted  with  the  religious  ^nd  moral  history 
of  the  civilized  world,  political  and  military  insii- 
totions,  and  the  commercial  affairs,  not  only  of  the 
present,  but  of  past  times/' 

^  You  fix  your  standard  too  high,  Orrah  ;  how  is 
ft  possible  for  cultivators  of  the  earth,  merchants, 
and  mechanics  to  know  all  these  things  ?" 

"  They  cannot ;  therefore,  those  who  aspire  to 
guide  the  multitude  ought  to  know  what  they  are 
about." 

*'  But,"  said  Beninah,  **  I  should  think  it  was 
easy  enough  for  most  persons  to  understand  some- 
thing of  state  rights  and  local  concerns." 

'*  Certainly  ;  but  even  on  these  subjects  we  often 
hear  great  blunders.  1  bad  a  chat  the  other  day 
with  a  neighbor  who  blamed  Mr.  Clay  for  giving 
up  a  great  fishing  hole  a-way  yonder  at  the  South. 
He  was  talking  of  the  cod-fish  Fisheries  of  the 
North.  The  ignorance  of  the  man  reminded  me 
of  what  once  occurred  in  my  juvenile  days.  1 
went  with  my  mother  to  visit  a  brother  of  my  fa- 
therms,  a  member  of  Congress,  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  Washington.  We  found  him  chatting 
with  an  old  tenant,  who  appeared  deeply  immersed 
in  politics.  My  uncle  rose  and  said, '  Sister,  this 
is  daddy  Brown ;  perhaps  you  do  not  remember 
him.'  *  Yes,  Frank,  I  recollect  him.'  '  And  how 
may  you  please  to  do,  madam,'  said  the  old  man. 
'  Quite  well,  I  thank  you  ;  how  did  you  leave  Mrs. 
Brown.'  *  Why,  madam,  old  Cohunk,  as  I  call 
her,  is  pretty  tolerable.'  As  soon  as  we  were 
seated  round  the  fire,  daddy  Brown  renewed  the 
conversation.  *AsI  was  tellingyou,  master  Frank, 
if  the  people  would  only  send  you,  General  VVash- 
ington  and  myself  to  Congress,  we  three  could 
carry  on  things  very  well,  and  then  it  would  save 
the  coantry  so  much  money  ;  you  and  the  Genera] 
are  both  so  rich,  you  would  want  nothing,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  would  be  enough  for  me.' 
My  uncle  replied  with  the  greatest  gravity,  *  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  calculate  the  amount  of  ser- 
vice he  might  render  his  country.'  " 

^*'  Fig !  fig !  Mrs.  Dorsay,  this  story  is  too  bad." 

'*  I  will  tell  you  another  curious  story:  I  heard  of  a 
man  ooee  who  was  so  fond  of  the  subject,  that  his 
wife  wookl  net  let  him  go  to  the  hen-house,  for  fear 
he  might  talk  politics  to  the  roosters.  I  cannot 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  story,  but  the  other  two 
are  facta.  If  you  say  so,  I  will  read  the  treaty, 
the  Wealth  of  Nations,  study  Bentham,  and  beeorae 
a  political  aspirant." 

*'  I  do  not  say  so.  I  like  to  see  gentlemen  when 
they  pay  social  visits,  lay  down  their  politics  with 
their  hats.  There  is  nothing  I  dislike  more  than 
10  see  five  or  six  ladies  grouped  together,  as  if 
they  were  frightened,  and  as  many  gentlemen  dis- 
puting obstinately,  asserting  positively,  and  con- 
tradicting blantly  ;  talking  as  if  they  were  hailing 


a  ship  at  sea,  and  storming  like  madmen  at  each 
other." 

''  Did  yoo  ever  witness  such  a  scene  ?" 

**  Sometimes  I  have, — but  not  very  often,  for  ibe 
credit  of  the  country." 

It  was  now  the  first  of  April ;  the  weather  wu 
mild  and  pleasant.  Megilvery,  though  still  ihia 
and  pale,  was  evidently  improving.  He  took  a 
long  stroll  every  day,  but  always  on  the  commoQ 
and  alone.  He  feared  to  walk  with  Mr.  Clermont, 
lest  they  should  meet  with  some  one  under  circum- 
stances which  might  render  an  introdoctioo  neces- 
sary. To  remain  unknown  at  Clermont  House  was 
quite  practicable  :  their  little  reading-room  a  sanc- 
tum sanctorum.  Mr.  Clermont,  though  residing  io 
a  fashionable  part  of  the  city,  lived  in  comparative 
seclusion  ;  all  the  visiters  at  Clermont  House  were 
received  in  a  distant  apartment.  Megilvery  said 
when  he  went  back  to  Canada,  he  should  lay  aside 
his  velvet  cap — then  he  should  look  and  feel  more 
like  himself— and  then  he  would  be  social.  Mr. 
Clermont  forbore  to  importune  him,  seeing  it  had 
no  good  effect,  and  hoping  time  would  produce  a 
perfect  restoration. 

The  beautiful  miniature  still  kept  its  place  over 
the  mantle-piece,  and  again  and  again  fixed  the 
admiring  gaze  of  Beninah,  and  the  devotional  looks 
of  Megilvery. 

One  fine  Sabbath  morning,  early  in  the  mooth, 
Mr.  Clermont  observed  to  Beninah  at  breakfast, 
that  he  had  rested  so  badly  and  fell  so  much  indis- 
posed, he  feared  she  would  have  to  walk  to  church 
alone. 

"  I  hope,"  said  she,  "  you  will  be  better  before 
the  bell  rings,  and  if  you  are  not,  1  will  stay  at 
homo  and  read  the  morning  service  and  a  sermoo 
to  Mr.  Megilvery  and  yourself." 

"  By  no  means,  my  dear ;  Megilvery  has  beea 
reading  Taylor's  *  Holy  Living  and  Dying,*  and  I 
have  been  looking  over  that  good  old  book,  *  Law's  ^ 
Call !'     What  were  your  morning  studies  1" 

"  Dr.  Doddridge.  Father,  did  you  everobscrre 
his  beautiful  prayer  for  the  dying  1" 

**  Yes,  very  oflen,  my  daughter,  and  I  think  it 
excellent." 

Soon  after  the  first  bell  rang,  Beninah  came  into 
the  room  to  see  if  any  thing  would  be  wanting  do- 
ring  her  absence.  She  was  dressed  in  a  plaia 
white  frock,  a  single  leaf  of  rose  geranium  in  het 
bosom,  a  straw  hat  tied  with  pale  blue  ribbon. 

"  Why,  my  dear,"  said  her  father,  "  where  is 
the  new  bonnet  the  French  milliner  made  me  bay 
for  yon  V 

*'  I  thought  it  looked  too  gay  and  fine  for  cboreh." 

"  True,  very  true,  my  daugther — ^the  temple  of 
God  is  an  unsuitable  place  for  the  exhibition  of 
finery,  although  I  do  not  suppose  this  is  a  general 
opinion^  I  remember  being  once  in  a  country  vil- 
lage, where  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  clergy 
for  the  purpose  of  traasaotiag  the  business  ef  the 
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ohorch.  I  dined  with  a  member  of  the  church  : 
we  had  a  fine  dinner,  a  very  fine  dessert,  and  in  the 
afternoon  I  attended  divine  service.  The  ladies 
were  so  gaily  adorned,  the  church  lociked  like  a 
flower-garden  in  full  bloom,  and  the  noise  and  bus- 
tie  over  ihe  place  rendered  it  quite  a  scene  of  con- 
fosion,  and  the  crowd  was  disti acting." 

**  Father,  did  yoo  think  all  this  consistent  with 
tbe  ostensible  object  of  the  meeting." 

**  When  I  first  came  to  this  counf  ry,  it  was  not 
the  eostom  for  any  but  the  clergy  to  attend  such 
meetings,  and  I  liked  it  mach  better  than  the  pres- 
ent fashion ;  however,  I  am  an  old  man,  and  my 
sentiments  may  be  considered  the  prejudice  of  age, 
aad  1  leave  it  to  younger  persons  to  adopt,  or  re- 
ject these  innovations  as  they  think  fit." 

Megilvery  said,  **  Those  who  were  in  favor  of 
soch  meetings  argued  that  they  produced  religious 
eicitement.*' 

**  My  dear  friend,  excitement  is  not  religion — 
Dot  the  abiding  principle  that  teaches  man  to  avoid 
Tioleot  passions  and  fully — ^to  do  good  and  to  shun 
etil;  many  pions  people  no  doubt  take  pleasure  in 
these  meetings :  but  would  they  not  be  much  hap- 
pier at  home,  free  from  the  bustle  of  a  crowd,  with 
Mch  books  as  Doddridge,  Law  and  Taylor  1" 

When  Beninah  left  the  room  for  church,  Megil- 
very asked  Mr.  Clermont  if  he  had  ever  seen  an 
eziravagani  eompliment  paid  to  Taylor  in  an  arti- 
cle on  Ford^s  dramatic  works,  which  came  out  in 
the  Edinburg  Review  some  years  ago  % 

^  No,  I  do  Dot  remember  it.  I  think  it  was  the 
objeet  of  that  publication  to  bring  into  notice  old 
Eaglisb  writers ;  but  what  was  the  compliment  1" 

"  That  there  was  more  of  the  soul  and  body  of 
poetry  in  one  of  the  prose  Folioe  of  Taylor,  than 
io  ail  tbe  odes  and  epics  which  had  appeared  in 
Englaad  since  his  time." 

'*  I  am  disposed  to  think  it  exaggerated  praiae ; 
however,  you  may  judge  for  yourself, — there  is  a 
folio  edition  of  his  works  in  the  library." 

*•  I  will  go,"  said  Megilvery,  "  and  bring  one." 

"  It  is  not  worth  while,  the  books  are  so  un- 
vieldly  they  require  a  table  to  lay  them  on,  and 
tbe  little  volume  you  hold  in  your  hand  is  a  fair 
specimen.  If  yoo  have  become  accustomed  to  the 
sound  of  your  own  voice,  I  wish  you  would  read 
a  few  pages  of  it  to  me.'* 

**  Certainly,  if  you  can  listen  to  me  after  Miss 
Clermont." 

*'  Your  voice  has  very  much  improved  in  the 


tweet  as  my  daughter's.     Benin&h  is  not  here  to 
he  alarmed  at  so  uousoal  an  occurrence  as  my  ta- 
king a  eiesla  in  tbe  morning,  so  I  will  take  a  loll 
on  tbe  couch  ;  perhaps  I  may  indemnify  myself  for 
my  last  night's  vigil." 
**  Then  my  reading  will  disturb  you." 
*'  No,  it  will  have  a  contrary  eflfect." 
Megilvery  was  about  to  close  the  shutter  near 


the  couch,  when  he  was  stopped  by  Mr.  Clermont, 
saying,  *'  My  dear  fellow,  let  the  shutter  alone ; 
let  me  have  the  light  and  sweet  air  of  heaven  as 
long  as  I  can  see  Ihe  one,  or  feel  the  other :  a  dark 
room  is  always  associated,  in  my  mind,  with  pain 
and  suffering ;  in  former  days  the  doctors  used  to 
confine  their  patients  to  dark  rooms,  and  my  aver* 
sion  of  them  has  been  increased  by  an  adventure 
which  has  befallen  me  in  the  last  year.  In  May  I 
called  at  Mr.  Panarch  Tribble's  on  business :  it  was 
a  lovely  moining — a  blue,  unclouded  sky,  bright* 
ened  by  a  brilliant  sun ;  from  this  delightful  scene 
without  I  was  ushered  into  not  a  very  well  light- 
ed room,  but  a  well  darkened  room  :  every  shot* 
ter  was  carefully  closed,  long  crimson  damask 
curtains  swept  the  floor,  which  was  covered  by  a 
rich  carpet.  I  was  rendered  so  completely  blind 
by  this  sudden  transition,  that  I  sunk  as  I  thought 
in  the  corner  of  a  sofa  near  the  door,  which  hap* 
pened  to  be  preoccupied  by  a  lady  ;  at  the  moment 
I  discovered  my  error,  tbe  lady,  said  in  French, 
'  Is  this  the  fashion  in  America  !'  Fortunately,  I 
remembered  French  enough  to  beg  her  pardon 
and  apologize  for  the  blunder.  Then  turning  to 
Mrs.  Tribble,  (her  husband  was  not  at  home,)  I 
said  '  madam,  I  think  I  can  suggest  a  plan  that 
will  be  an  improvement  to  your  establishment.' 
'What  is  it?'  she  said.  'To  have  the  adjoining 
apartment  as  well  darkened  as  this— and  let  it  be 
imderstood  that  all  visitors  are  to  stay  there  till 
they  can  count  the  tables  and  chairs — it  would  cer* 
tainly  prevent  such  unpleasant  mistakes  as  this.' 

*  Bless  me,'  Mr.  Clermont,  '  I  cannot  keep  light 
apartments ;  I  verily  believe  if  Mr.  Tribble  were 
obliged  to  go  into  one  of  those  blazing  light  rooms 
he  would  expire.'  '  That  is  very  strange,  madam* 
when  air  and  light  are  two  of  the  elements  on 
which  we  live.     How  does  he  walk  the  streets  V 

*  W^hy,  sir,  he  has  a  large  white  hat,  and  a  large 
black  nmbrella,  several  yards  in  diameter.'  '  In 
circumference,  I  presume  yoo  mean,  madam.*  *  Yes^ 
sir,  I  mean  round  abouL'*  '  How  did  he  do  whee 
he  was  his  father's  clerk  V  Old  Mr.  Tim.  Trib- 
ble kej^t  a  flourishing  china  store,  and  I  do  not  sus* 
pect  the  business  was  transacted  in  a  dark  count- 
ing-room. But  I  soon  took  my  leave,  being  wea- 
ry of  the  lady  and  the  black  hole  of  Calcutta." 

Megilvery  observed  "  that  closed  shutters  made 
tbe  rooms  cool." 

"  That  is  not  the  object,  ray  dear  Megilvery,  it 
is  the  love  of  fashion,  and  can  man  or  woman  be 


eoorse  of  a  few  weeks,  although  it  is  not  quite  sifc  Ncontemplated  in  a  more  ridiculous  point  of  view 


than  in  blind  obedience  to  its  dictates ;  for  who 
can  be  answerable  for  the  daily  sacrifice  made  on 
its  fantastic  altar.  If  comfort  be  the  object,  why 
shut  out  all  the  delightful  weather  of  spring  and 
antumn,  or  even  of  such  a  day  as  this ;  or  why  in 
winter  should  the  feeble,  slanting  rays  of  the  De- 
cember sun  be  so  carefully  excluded.  I  spent  a  part 
of  last  spring  in  the  country.     Before  the  door 
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stretched  a  range  of  lofYy  mountains;  the  interme- 
diate landscape  consisted  of  fields  of  grain,  and 
green  and  luxuriant  pastures  filled  with  lowing 
herds  and  bleating  flocks ;  the  pleasure  grounds 
filled  with  flowering  shrubs,  and  every  zephyr  bear- 
ing fragrance  on  its  wings :  yet  all  these  beauties 
of  nature  were  excluded,  unless  you  made  a  busi- 
ness of  going  to  see  them.  1  asked  an  ignorant 
servant  girl,  1  happened  to  observe  one  morning  on 
the  front  steps  gazing  earnestly  about  her,  what 
she  saw.  *  Nothing  in  particular;  I  was  only  look- 
ing to  see  how  beautiful  this  world  is.*  This  poor 
untutored  girl  might  be  one  of  Gray's  gems,  or 
flowers,  who  was  wasting  its  sweetness  on  the  des- 
ert air.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  dazzling  rays 
of  a  summer's  son  to  shine  through  an  obscuring 
medium — it  is  the  abuse,  not  the  use  of  the  fashion 
to  which  I  object ;  but  I  cannot  bear  to  be  shut  up 
in  a  dark  room ,  be  the  weather  clear  or  cloudy,  cold 
or  hot ; — excuse  me,  Megilvery,  I  am  quite  an  old 
man."  As  he  pronounced  the  last  words,  there 
was  a  singularity  in  his  manner  which  alarmed  Meg- 
ilvery :  he  drew  his  chair  close  to  the  couch,  and 
kept  the  most  attentive  watch.  After  about  the 
lapse  of  an  hour  he  awoke  with  a  start,  extended 
his  arms  and  murmured  in  a  low  voice,  **  what  a 
pity  it  is  the  illusions  of  sleep  are  so  transient  and 
fleeting ; — how  strange  that  in  our  slumbers  we 
lose  sight  of  the  grave,  or  the  ocean  which  sepa- 
rates from  those  we  love.  I  dreamed,  Megilvery, 
I  was  in  the  orange  grove  at  Tusculum.  Emily 
and  your  father  were  with  me  :  I  extended  my 
arms  towards  them  and  they  vanished." 

Megilvery,  touched  by  the  sad  expression  of  his 
countenance,  said,  **  I  hope  one  part  of  the  dream 
will  soon  be  realized.  My  father  will  soon  be  here." 

**  Have  you  received  a  letter  since  the  one  last 
week." 

**  No  ;  but  in  my  answer  I  begged  him  to  come 
as  speedily  as  possible,  and  1  think  we  may  calcu- 
late on  seeing  him  early  in  the  ensuing  month.  I 
know  he  wishes  to  see  me  before  I  go  to  Canada." 

'*  And  I  wish  to  see  him  before  I  go  hence,  and 
be  no  more  seen,"  said  Mr.  Clermont ;  *•  bm  what 
ever  may  betide,  I  cannot  say  with  the  Patriarch, 
*  Few  and  evil  have  been  the  days  of  the  years  of 
my  pilgrimage.^  For  I  have  lived  many  and  my 
life  has  been  crowned  with  many  undeserved  mer- 
cies. 


« 


Before  Beninah  returned  from  Church,  her  fa- 
ther had  regained  his  usual  cheerful  serenity.  He 
told  her  he  felt  so  much  better  he  would  attend 
evening  service  with  her. 

"  Well,  Megilvery,*'  said  Mr.  Clermont,  "  as 
you  are  not  disposed  to  go  with  us,  I  expect  you 
will  look  over  those  prose  folios,  and  tell  me  when 
I  come  back  what  you  think  of  them.'' 

"  Yes,"  said  Megilvery,**  and  1  will  take  a  con- 
templative stroll  beside."  , 

It  was  late  before  he  returned  from  his  walk,  and 


when  he  returned,  Beninah  was  singing  the  old- 
fashioned  anthem,  called  Denmark.  After  singing 
several  pieces  of  sacred  music,  her  father  asked  her 
for  the  beautiful  hymn  by  Miss  Williams,  '*  Whilst 
Thee  1  seek.  Protecting  Power." 

**  You  must  have  taken  a  long  walk,  Megilvery," 
said  Mr.  Cletmont. 

'*  Much  longer  than  I  intended  ;  but  in  a  climate 
like  this  I  always  enjoy  the  return  of  fine  weaiher 
with  greater  zest  than  I  do  the  perpetual  sprint  of 
tropical  climates.  In  Canada  this  feeling  is  in- 
creased by  the  sudden  transition  from  winter  al- 
most to  the  bloom  of  summer.  The  spring  is 
short." 

**  But,"  said  Mr.  Clermont,  **  nothing  would  re- 
concile roe  to  six  months  of  winter,  although  roost 
countries  have  their  peculiar  charms.  And  happily 
for  us  prudence  and  industry  will  asoally  proeore 
for  us  a  reasonable  share  of  comfort  and  conteoi^ 
ment,  no  matter  where  our  lot  may  be  cast.'' 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Clermont  asked  Megil- 
very how  he  liked  Taylor  1 

^*  Very  much  ;  but  I  should  have  been  disappoint- 
ed had  I  given  full  credence  to  JeflTrey.  Thomp- 
son, Gray,  and  Young,  and  a  host  of  others,  have 
written  much  that  is  beautiful  since  the  days  of 
Taylor." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Clermont,  **  Gray's  far-famed 
Slegy,  the  First  Night  of  Young,  and  above  all, 
Thompson's  Winter,  contain  much  of  what  I  call 
poetry,  and  that  too  of  the  highest  order.  I  wish, 
Megilvery,  you  would  read  the  Elegy  for  me— it  is 
a  long  time  since  I  have  heard  it,  and  after  Beoi- 
nah  has  arranged  her  domestic  afifaira,  ahe  wfllread 
Winter  for  us  :  blank  verse  is  herybrle." 

When  Beninah  came  in,  Mr.  Clermont  said, 
*'  My  daughter,  Mr.  Megilvery  has  Jnst  treated  me 
with  Gray's  Elegy,  and  now  I  wish  you  to  read 
*  Winter'  for  us." 

**  With  the  greatest  pleasure,  my  dear  father,  if 
you  will  let  me  go  up  stairs  and  bring  my  beaati- 
ful  copy  of  the  *  Seasons,'  given  me  by  my  for- 
mer classmate,  Julia  Douglass." 

Afler  Beninah  left  the  room,  '*!  thought,"  said 
Megilvery,  *'Miss  Clermont  was  educated  at  home." 

*'  Her  mother  taoght  her  till  she  was  tee  years 
old  ;  ahe  then  went  to  school  two  years  ;  but  I  al- 
ways paid  particular  attention  to  her  reading— a 
very  important  branch  of  education,  which  is  oftea 
neglected.  I  have  accustomed  her  to  read  ofteo 
for  the  amusement  of  friends  whenever  a  suitable 
occasion  presented  itself.  I  do  not  approve  of 
young  ladies  speaking  or  reciting  in  public,  as  the j 
do  at  that  great  fanfaronade  called  a  Queen  of  May. 
For  weeks  before  it  occurs,  the  mind  of  the  child 
is  so  distracted,  as  to  forbid  every  thing  like  stody 
or  attention  to  books ;  and  passions  are  made  bosy, 
which  should  sleep  in  the  bosom  of  a  child.  The 
last  year  she  was  at  school  I  took  her  into  the  cood- 
try  before  the  time  arrived  for  the  election  of  Qoeea. 
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I  thoaght  it  prudent  to  prevent  disappointment  or 
exultation  ;  fur  in  childhood  either  is  hard  to  bear. 
Whilst  in  the  country  I  amuaed  her  by  rambling 
in  the  woods  in  search  of  wild  flowers.  She 
learned  enough  from  Wakefield*s  Botany  to  class 
them  :  that  I  considered  knowledge  enough  on  the 
subject,  and  this  hint  may  be  of  use  to  any  gentle- 
man who  may  have  six  or  seven  daughters  to  ed- 
Dcate.  As  for  chemistry,  I  think  the  practical 
part  of  it  only  necessary  for  ladies.  T  expect  the 
brewers  and  bakers  of  London  were  better  chem- 
ists in  their  respective  callings  than  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  himself,  and  I  do  assure  you,  Megilvery,  in 
Virginia  many  ladies  understand  those  practical 
branches  of  the  science  very  well.  Whilst  I  was 
ia  the  State,  one  of  the  most  elegant  women  I  ever 
saw  pobltshed  a  cookery  book." 

As  Mr.  Clermont  finished  speaking,  Beninah  en- 
tered the  room  with  the  Seasons  in  her  hand — the 
bouk  opened  at  a  print  of  the  man  perishing  in  the 
snow.  "  Look,'*  said  Megilvery,  **  those  trees  seem 
10  bend  before  the  fury  of  the  tempest,  while  the 
poor  man  beneath  their  leafless  branches  is  '  stretch- 
ed out  a  stiffened  corpse  and  bleaching  in  the 
northern  blast.'  But  I  had  rather  hear  you  read 
than  look  at  prints,  however  perfect  they  may  be.'* 

"You  say,  father,  you  will  have  Winter  this 
fine  spring  morning  V 

*'  Yes,  my  daughter,  the  contrast  will  enhance 
the  charms  of  both." 

Benioah  had  not  read  more  than  ten  pages,  when 
Mr.  Clermont  fell  from  his  seat  apparently  lifeless : 
the  book  dropped  from  her  powerless  hand,  and  she 
ottered  a  faint  scream,  but  remained  like  a  statue 
in  her  seat.  Megilvery  stood  aghast  for  an  instant, 
thea  with  far  more  strength  than  could  have  been 
calculated  from  bis  feeble  appearance,  liAed  the 
struggling  form  of  Clermont  and  laid  him  on  the 
eooch,  then  rang  the  bell  ao  violently,  that  every 
servant  rushed  to  the  room  in  the  same  instant. 
^  Go  for  the  doctor,  Jasper,  your  master  is  strange- 
IjT  affected." 

"  Strangely  affected,  sir  ;  my  poor  master  in  con- 
volsions.  Do,  good  Philip,  run  for  the  doctor  and 
let  me  stay  with  my  dear  good  master,  the  only 
friend  I  have  in  the  wide,  wide  world  ;"  and  poor 
Jasper  flung  himself  on  his  knees  at  the  foot  of 
the  couch,  and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and 
wept  like  a  child. 

Megilvery,  with  the  self-command  and  compo- 
sore  the  occasion  required,  assisted  the  other  ser- 
vants in  applying  the  usual  remedies  resorted  to  on 
such  occasions.  After  awhile  the  struggling  ceased, 
and  the  patient  opened  his  eyes  and  said,  '*  My 
daoghter,  my  child,  where  are  you  V 

Beninah  extended  her  arms,  but  seemed  unable 
to  move.     Megilvery  supported  her  to  the  couch. 

"  Let  her  sit  at  my  head,  Megilvery,  and  put 
her  hand  on  my  forehead." 

When  she  placed  her  band  on  his  forehead,  he 


said,  *^  how  cool  and  sweet,"  and  relapsed  again 
into  silence.  The  lips  of  the  suflferer  seemed  to 
move  as  if  in  prayer. 

Jasper,  who,  after  the  first  shock  and  burst  of 
grief  subsided,  resumed  his  firmness  and  stood  with 
folded  arms  at  the  foot  of  the  couch.  Mr.  Cler- 
mont observing  him,  said,  **  Jasper,  I  will  thank 
you  to  go  to  Sackville,  my  first  clerk,  and  tell  him 
1  am  dying,  and  wish  to  see  him."  Jasper  obeyed 
in  sorrowful  silence. 

Megilvery  looked  at  Beninah  ;  her  countenance 
was  fixedy  and  her  eyes  without  tears.  As  the 
doctor  was  not  at  home,  nearly  an  hour  elapsed 
before  Philip  returned  with  him.  When  he  was 
near  enough,  Mr.  Clermont  holding  out  his  hand 
to  him,  said,  **  Doctor,  my  days  are  numbered ;  you 
are  here  to  see  a  dying  man.  I  hope  not  for  re- 
lief; but  there  is  one  event  I  wish  to  witness : 
therefore  I  implore  you  to  tell  me  honestly  how 
many  hours  you  think  I  may  have  to  live. 

The  doctor  was  going  to  answer  candidly,  when 
he  was  checked  by  a  deep  groan  from  Megilvery—* 
whose  worst  fears  were  now  confirmed — and  the 
hopeless,  helpless  sorrow  pictured  on  the  pale  face 
and  tearless  eyes  of  Beninah.  Mr.  Clermont  wait- 
ed a  few  moments  and  then  said,  '*  Fear  not,  I  am 
prepared,  and  your  opinion  may  lessen  the  shock 
to  my  dear  children." 

"  I  think,"  said  the  doctor,  "  you  will  not  sur- 
vive many  such  attacks." 

<*  Do  vou  think  1  can  stand  another  t" 

•*  Perhaps  not." 

"  Thank  you  :  and  now  I  wish  to  be  alone  with 
my  family.*'  He  stretched  out  his  cold,  tremblings 
hands  to  the  doctor  and  said,  '*  Farewell,  my  good 
friend,  we  meet  no  more  on  earth."  Tears  stood 
in  the  eyes  of  the  kind-hearted  doctor  as  he  quit- 
ted the  melancholy  scene. 

Left  alone  with  his  family,  Mr.  Clermont  called 
Beninah  and  Megilvery  to  his  side  and  said  in  a 
distinct,  but  faint  voice,  "  Megilvery,  do  you  love 
Beninah  ?" 

**  More  than  life,"  he  promptly  replied. 

"  Beninah,  my  child,  my  only  child,  the  only  ob- 
ject, the  only  treasure  it  costs  me  a  pang  to  leave, 
will  you  make  me  happy  by  letting  me  see  yoa 
married  to  Megilvery  before  my  eyes  are  closed  for- 
ever 1" 

Beninah  spoke  not,  but  made  a  sign  of  assent. 

Mr.  Clermont  then  directed  Sackville  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements,  and  at  one  o'clock 
Beninah  became  the  mourning  bride  of  Megilvery, 
and  before  four  in  the  afternoon,  the  fond  and  de- 
voted, but  ill-judging  father,  was  no  more — leaving 
his  hapless  daughter  a  heritage  of  wo,  though  the 
wife  of  an  amiable,  honorable,  and  accomplished 
man. 

Beninah  remained  by  her  dying  father  till  the 
last  struggle  was  over;  when  the  anguished  body 
breathed  no  more,  and  the  features  had  relapsed 
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into  the  calm  ot  death,  she  rose  from  her  seat 
and  passively  followed  a  lady  out  of  the  room, 
whom  the  kind-hearted  Jasper  had  invited  to  this 
house  of  sorrow  ;  for  he  was  considered  by  all 
who  knew  him  more  the  humble  and  affectionate 
friend  of  Mr.  Clermont  than  his  servant.  As  she 
stood  leaning  on  the  balustrade,  and  Mrs.  Frank- 
lin was  trying  in  vain  to  compose  her,  Megilvery 
approached  :  she  waved  him  from  her  with  a  look 
of  command  and  an  air  of  sternness  foreign  from 
her  character.  She  then  sought  her  own  apart- 
ment, where  she  continued  to  walk  backwards  and 
forwards  with  hurried  and  disordered  steps  till 
quite  exhausted,  seated  herself  for  a  few  moments, 
then  rose  again  to  repeat  the  same  sad  task.  No 
persuasions  of  Mrs.  Franklin  coold  induce  her  even 
to  make  an  effort  at  composure ;  she  heeded  her 
not,  and  hardly  appeared  to  hear  her.  As  the  last 
rays  of  a  lovely,  sinking  sun  were  seen  through  the 
closed  shutters  of  the  room,  where  lay  all  that  was 
left  of  what  had  been  so  dear  to  her,  she  entered 
and  knelt  beside  the  loved  form  of  her  father,  the 
presence  of  Megilvery,  Sackville  and  Jasper  ap- 
pearing to  be  unobserved  by  her  :  her  hands  were 
clasped,  though  no  sound  proceeded  from  her  tremb- 
ling lips ;  she  then  rose,  kissed  again  and  again  the 
cold  forehead  and  lips,  and  turned  away  with  looks 
which  said  this  is  a  last  and  long  farewell.  Meg- 
ilvery once  more  attempted  to  approach  her,  but 
she  fled  from  him  with  a  look  so  wild,  that  he  ex- 
claimed, "  What  have  I  done  :  I  fear  she  is  crazy ! 
Oh !  that  a  few  hours  could  he  recalled  !  Why 
did  I  render  her  thus  wretched  !  But  for  this  fa- 
tal step,  I  might  have  been  her  friend,  her  coun- 
sellor.'' 

*'  My  dear  sir/'  said  Sackville, ''  let  me  beseech 
yoa  to  be  comforted,  I  do  not  see  how  you  can 
blame  yourself, — and  her  conduct  is,  believe  me, 
only  the  effect  of  excessive  grief.*' 

**  God  bless  you,  dear  Sackville,  God  bless  you 
for  your  kind  words  of  comfort ; — but  has  she  no 
intimate  friend  who  could  console  her  :  oh  !  if  Mrs. 
Dorsay  were  only  here." 

^'  Had  you  not  belter  write  for  her,  Mr.  Megil- 

Tery  V 

**  In  my  present  state  of  feeling,''  said  Megilvery, 
^*  I  could  not  connect  three  words  on  paper." 

"  I  will  write,"  said  Jasper,  "  if  you  will  let 
me ;  it  will  comfort  me  to  be  doing  any  thing  to  aid 
those  my  dear  master  loved  so  much." 

"  Write,  good  Jasper,"  said  Megilvery,  "  and  let 
me  hear  what  you  have  written.** 

He  wrote  a  few  lines,  which  Megilvery  appro- 
5red.    They  were  as  follows  : 

"  My  Dear  Mrs,  Dorsay^ — My  master,  my  dear 
kind,  good  master,  the  best  and  dearest  friend  I  ever 
had  in  the  wide  world  is  no  more.  At  half-past  four 
this  evening  I  felt  the  last  throb  of  his  pulse  and 
closed  bis  eyes  forever.     His  daughter  seems  like 


one  turned  into  stone  : — she  neither  weeps  nor 
speaks.  Mr.  Megilvery,  who  has  been  slaying 
sometime  at  Clermont  House,  is  in  deep  distress. 
Come,  dearest  lady,  come — come  on  wings  if  pos- 
sible, and  help  us  if  you  can. 

Dennis  Jasper  Muhpbt. 

"P.  S.  My  master  was  taken  with  a  fit  at  ten 
in  the  morning  and  died  io  the  evening.** 

Clermont  House,  April  ith. 

On  the  evening  of  the  6th,  the  mortal  remains  of 
Edward  Clermont  were  conveyed  to  their  last  rest- 
ing-place, and  the  crowd  which  followed  attested, 
by  their  deep  silence  and  solemnity,  their  love  and 
veneration  for  the  name  and  character  of  the  de- 
ceased. 

The  next  morning  Mrs.  Dorsay  arrived ;  she 
had  heard  various  accounts  of  Benin ab^sidarriage, 
some  melancholy  and  some  ridieulons.  Her  con- 
fidence in  the  good  sense  of  Mr.  Clermont,  and  the 
prudence  of  Beninah,  led  her  to  disregard  them  all. 
But  when  she  saw  her  haggard  looks,  the  wild  and 
miserable  expression  of  her  countenance,  she  no 
longer  doubted.  Beninah  wept  as  she  felt  her  face 
bedewed  by  the  fast  falling  tears  of  her  early  friend, 
and  they  relieved  her.  The  day  was  passed  in  st- 
lence^or  only  broken  by  heavy  sighs  from  Beni- 
nah ; — sometimes  she  forced  herself  to  ask  Orrah 
some  nnimportant  qnestion  respecting  her  visit 
to  New  York.  The  next  morning  Mrs.  Dorsay 
learned  from  Sackville  the  partionlars  of  this  sin- 
gular marriage.  He  said  he  coold  attach  no  blame 
to  either  party  ;  and  none  bot  an  eye-witness  could 
form  any  idea  of  the  scene.  Beninah  had  acted,  as 
he  thought,  with  her  own  consent :  had  he  believed 
differently,  as  an  old  man,  he  should  have  inter- 
fered. He  supposed  Mr.  Clerroont*s  mind  mast 
have  been  disordered,  for  he  had  told  him  a  shott 
time  before  his  death  he  intended  settling  half  his 
fortune  on  bis  daughter  and  he  had  left  no  will, 
and  in  bestowing  her  on  Mr.  Megilvery,  had  be- 
stowed on  him,  in  the  right  of  her  husband,  all  her 
property. 

**  Is  Mr.  Megilvery  aware  of  this  1*' 

"  Yes." 

**  And  what  does  he  intend  to  do  1" 

**  Fear  him  not^**  said  the  old  clerk  with  empha* 
sis,  **  he  is  an  honorable  man  and  will  do  what  is 
right.  He  told  me  yesterday  he  was  convinced 
Beninah  married  him  in  compliance  with  her  fa^ 
ther*8  wishes,  and  that  he  considered  such  a  mar« 
riage  unrighteous  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man,  and 
he  said  as  soon  as  she  was  more  composed,  be 
should  make  a  formal  relinquishment  of  his  claims.'^ 

"  Where  is  Megilvery  V^  enquired  Mrs.  Dorsay. 

*^  He  said,  after  you  came  yesterday,  as  Beniaah 
was  in  good  hands  he  would  return  to  his  former 
lodgings.  He  called  here  a  short  time  since  on 
his  way  to  the  wharf  to  meet  some  friends  just  ar- 
rived from  Jamaica." 
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"Why  Jasper  told  me  he  kept  himself  seclu- 
ded." 

"  I  believe  be  has  seen  the  folly  of  that,  and  you 
know  this  is  a  particular  case." 

One  morning  Mrs.  Dorsay  said  to  her  friend, 
"Do  you  know,  Beninah,  Megilvery  has  ealled 
here  every  morning  and  evening  to  enquire  aAer 
yoo,  and  yet  I  have  never,  Hill  this  morning,  caught 
a  glimpse  of  him  V* 

"  How  long  is  it  since  you  left  New  York,  Or- 
rahl" 

*'  Eleven  days.  I  was  surprised  to  find  he  looked 
Dearly  as  thin  and  pale  as  when  we  first  saw  him.'' 

"  If  you  knew  his  habits,"  said  Beninah,  **  you 
wosld  not  wonder ;  I  have  of\en  heard  him  walk- 
ing half  the  night.  He  was  hardly  ever  still  a 
momeot  unless  I  was  reading  or  singing  to  hira. 
He  took  Utile  nourishment  ejrcept  strong  coffee 
sight  and  morning.  My  father  used  to  warn  him 
of  the  danger,  but  it  had  no  effect  except  to  dis- 
tress him.  The  last  evening  I  saw  him  he  looked 
so  wild  it  almost  crazed  me.  Do  you  know,  Or- 
nb,  I  have  determined  never  to  call  him  Mc  again : 
my  father  always  said  Megilvery,  and  it  sounds 
kinder." 

Mrs.  Dorsay  thought  this  a  favorable  moment 
to  deliver  Megilvery's  message.  "  He  told  me, 
Beninah,  to  tell  you  he  was  going  te  Canada  soon  ; 
be  wishes  to  see  yoa  and  make  a  relinquishment  of 
all  his  oofortanate  claims.^^ 

**  No,  no,  Orrah,  that  must  not  be — my  vows 
were  made  at  the  request  of  a  dying  father,  and  it 
woold  be  impious  to  break  them.  Let  him  go  to 
Canada,  and  when  he  returns  I  sliall  be  in  a  better 
frame  of  mind  and  will  then  see  him.  Tell  him, 
Orrah,  that  in  compliance  to  my  father's  wishes, 
sod  in  obedience  to  the  feelings  excited  by  his  sit- 
nation,  I  adopted  conduct  well  calculated  to  de- 
ceive him  :  for  this  I  implore  his  pardon  ; — I  did 
not,  I  could  not  foresee  the  consequences." 

The  next  day,  although  deeply  dejected,  Beni> 
oafa  was  composed  and  tranquil.  Mrs.  Dorsay  did 
not  well  know  bow  to  act ;  but  on  deliberation,  she 
deemed  it  prudent  not  to  advise,  but  await  the  ope- 
ration of  events.  The  letter  of  Megilvery 's  fa- 
ther had  prepossessed  herein  his  favor,  and  she  had 
beard  nothing  against  him  except  his  'wayward  and 
Bielancboly  fancies,  and  these  she  thought  woold 
be  removed  by  the  return  of  health  :  she  could  not 
ibresee  what  effect  such  a  change  would  have  on 
Beninah.  When  Megilvery  called  in  the  evening, 
he  was  pleased  to  hear  of  her  resolve,  as  it  gave 
him  leave  to  hope.  A  few  days  before  bis  depar- 
ture, Benioah  received  from  hira  the  following 
letter. 

"  Had  you  accepted  the  relinquishment,  which, 
as  a  man  and  a  christian,  I  considered  it  my  duly 
to  offer,  I  should  have  addressed  you  in  a  different 
style;  but  as  your  rejection  bids  me  hope,  I  will 


for  the  first  time  since  the  days  of  happy  child- 
hood, call  you  dear  Beninah.  It  is  only  a  few 
short  weeks  your  father  said  to  me,  *  nothing  cores 
us  so  soon  of  imaginary,  as  real  calamity,-— let  us 
not  indulge  the  one  lest  we  be  chastened  by  the 
other.'  Prophetic  words,  and  most  truly  have  they 
been  verified ;  I  gave  way  to  the  one  and  have 
been  chastened  by  the  other.  I  have  been  a  way- 
ward, melancholy  madman  :  I  hope  I  am  cored. 
Instead  of  avoiding  society  I  shall  in  future  en- 
deavor to  render  myself  fit  for  it.  And  if  in  fu- 
ture I  should  again  be  tempted  to  relapse  into  this 
state  of  mind,  I  shall  only  have  to  recall  the  past,  to 
be  content  only  to  recall  the  anguish  and  horror  of 
those  days,  when  I  feared  an  act,  which  I  should 
have  prevented,  had  inflicted  on  you  worse  than 
death ;  and  I  shall  be  happy  that  those  dreadful  fears 
are  removed ;  and  resigned,  whatever  may  befall 
me.  He  knows  not  of  misery  who  never  felt  re- 
morse. Before  I  depart  for  Canada,  I  have  several 
requests  to  make ; — the  first  is,  that  you  will  per- 
mit me  to  write,— the  second  is,  that  you  will  an- 
swer my  letters,  if  you  only  say  in  one  short  line, 
like  the  sentinel  on  his  post,  *  all  is  well ;' — the 
third  is,  that  you  adopt  no  decisive  measures  du- 
ring the  next  twelve  months, — and  the  last — the 
dearest  of  all,  that  yon  will  bear  the  name  of  the 
changed,  the  affectionate  and  most  devoted 

MxOILVtET." 

Beninah  returned  for  answer,— "All  your  re- 
quests shall  be  complied  with, 

Beninah  Megilvery. " 

Before  Megilvery  departed  for  Canada  he  made 
his  will.  In  the  preamble  he  mentions  the  pecu- 
liar and  melancholy  circumstances  attendant  on  his 
marriage,  and  his  views  and  feelings  on  the  subject. 
He  restores  to  Beninah  Clermont,  alias  Megilvery, 
all  the  property  he  acquired  by  this  marriage, a/«0 his 
watch  and  seal,  his  diamond  bre^tpin  to  Mrs.  Dor- 
say, his  arm-chair  and  portable  writing  desk  to  Da- 
vid Sackvilie,  to  his  kind  friend,  Dennis  Jasper  Mur- 
phy, one  thousand  dollars,  to  his  faithful,  affection- 
ate servant,  Philip  Lamot,  five  thousand.  He  had 
three  copies  of  this  will  properly  attested ;  he  kept 
one,  \e(i  one  with  Sackvilie,  and  requested  the  other 
should  be  given  to  Beninah  as  soon  as  he  was  gone. 
Many  were  the  tears  Beninah  shed  over  this  testi- 
mony of  Megilvery's  honorable  views  and  inten- 
tions. She  recollected  his  kindness  to  her  in  her 
childhood,  she  even  thought,  since  her  father  had 
told  of  it,  that  she  remembered  his  bringing  her  out 
of  the  wood  on  the  approach  of  the  hurricane,  and 
her  father's  obligations  to  his  father  had  made  a 
deep  impression  on  him. 

**  My  dear,  Orrah,  how  shall  I  meet  Megilvery's 
father  ^  his  son  is  in  Canada,  and  my  father  — 
Her  voice  choked. 

"  Do  not  distress  yourself,  dear  Beninah,  you 
will  not  be  called  upon  to  meet  him,  Mr.  Sackvilie 
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told  me  Megilvery  has  written  to  his  father  to  join 
him  in  Canada,  the  letter  goes  by  the  brig  Nancy, 
and  she  sails  for  Jamaica  this  evening." 

*'  Do  you  think,"  said  Beninah,  "  he  mentioned 
me  in  the  letter  V* 

"  No  doubt  he  did,  for  it  is  much  better  his  father 
and  other  friends  should  know  the  truth  than  to  be 
distressed  by  Tarious  rumors  on  the  subject,  for 
rumor  can  fly  over  sea  as  well  as  land.^* 

'^My  mind,^'  said  Beninah,  **is  in  a  painful  and 
singular  state  with  regard  to  Megilvery.  I  respect 
hie  character  and  admire  his  talents,  though  I  was 
often  awe-struck  by  his  sad,  stern  looks,  and  except 
the  morning  he  came  here,  I  have  never  seen  him 
but  in  the  presence  of  my  father,  and  he  is  so  in> 
timately  connected  in  my  mind  with  my  father, 
that  were  I  to  see  him  now,  I  would  see  my  father 
die  again." 

**  The  salutary  influence,  dear  Beninah,  will  cer> 
tainly  lessen,  if  it  does  not  remove  these  painful 
feelings." 

**  I  hope  so,"  replied  Beninah  despondingly. 

When  Philip  was  packing  up,  he  asked  his  mas- 
ter's leave  to  give  the  servants  at  Clermont  House 
some  bottles  of  wine  and  jars  of  West  India  sweet 
meats,  which  were  leA,  and  some  to  the  poor  old 
black  woman  who  sold  cakes  and  candies  at  the 
corner  of  the  street ;  "one  side  of  her  forehead  is 
concealed  by  a  bandage,  and  I  am  told  she  has  a 
cancer  on  her  temple." 

"  Do  give  them  to  her,"  said  Megilvery,  "  and 
this  Ave  dollar  note.    Where  does  she  live,  Philip  ?" 

"  In  a  cold,  damp  cellar,  not  far  from  this.  She 
is  at  her  little  table  late  and  early." 

**  I  hope  she  will  make  something  by  the  sale  of 
sweet-meats." 

**  Master,  do  you  remember  aunt  Alia,  at  Mr. 
Harrison's,  in  Virginia  V 

"  No,  who  was  she  1" 
'    Philip,  who  was  fond  of  talking,  went  on. 

'^  She  nursed  Mrs.  Harrison,  and  used  often  to  go 
to  the  house  that  her  young  mistress,  as  she  called 
Mrs.  Harrison,  might  read  the  Bible  to  her.  Mr. 
Harrison  always  called  her  the  old  lady.  I  thought 
perhaps  you  noticed  her." 

"  If  I  did  I  have  forgotten  her,  Philip." 

^*  She  lived  in  a  hewed  log-cahin  near  the  lawn, 
^H^ith  a  stone  chimney,  a  plank  floor,  and  a  glass 
window ;  there  were  raspberries,  and  gooseberries, 
and  sweet  potatoes  in  her  garden,  and  three  fine  ap- 
ple trees  before  her  door,  and  her  hen  house  was  cov- 
ered with  a  grape-vine  filled  with  fine  fruit,  and  she 
had  her  grand-daughter,  Dolly,  to  wait  on  her,  and 
very  often  Fanny  and  Sally,  Mrs.  Harrison's  two 
little  girls,  that  you  were  so  fond  of,  would  go  to 
see  her  and  carry  her  SDmething  of  all  that  was 
nice  at  dinner.  Indeed,  master,  all  the  black  peo- 
ple at  Reslingrove  were  well  provided.  The  slaves 
in  the  South  were  much  kinder  to  me  than  the  free 
black  people  here." 


**  Perhaps,  Philip,  they  had  it  more  in  their  power 
10  be  so." 

"  But,"  continued  Philip,  "  when  I  tell  people 
here  how  slaves  live  in  the  South  they  will  not  be- 
lieve me.  They  say  when  negroes  there  are  no 
longer  able  to  work,  they  are  knocked  in  the  head 
and  thrown  in  the  river,  or  given  to  the  hogs  to 
devour." 

**  Hush !  Hush !  Philip,  you  make  me  shudder.'* 

Philip  looked  up  fiom  the  trunk  he  was  packing 
and  saw  that  his  master  was  much  paler  than  usual. 
Megilvery  still  labored  under  nervons  disease, 
which,  in  spite  of  all  his  eflforts,  sometimes  bid  de- 
fiance to  reason  and  resolve.  After  a  pause  he  said : 

**  Such  are  the  horrible  tales  which  serve  to  keep 
at  variance  the  North  and  the  South,  and  who  knows 
when,  how  or  where  the  mischief  will  end." 

The  next  day  Megilvery  commenced  his  journey, 
which  we  will  leave  him  to  pursue  and  return  to 
Beninah.  After  some  four  or  five  weeks  had 
elapsed,  Mrs.  Dorsay  persuaded  her  to  attend  the 
Episcopal  Church.  She  appeared  in  the  deepest 
mourning,  and  all  who  saw  her  felt  themselves  in 
the  venerable  presence  of  misery  ;  her  looks  were 
calculated  to  check  gossip  and  censure;  her  plain- 
tive voice  was  heard  joining  in  the  solemn  service 
of  the  church  and  she  appeared  soothed  by  it. 
This  service,  when  well  conducted,  is  always  im- 
pressive. When  they  returned  Beninah  thanked 
Orrah  for  persuading  her  to  go  to  Church. 

'*  When  I  was  a  child  I  used  to  go  with  my  father 
and  mother,  and  I  used  to  stand  by  him  on  the  seat 
and  read  and  sing  out  of  the  same  book.  AAer  my 
mother's  death,  I  always  walked  beside  him  and 
knelt  by  his  side  to  pray ;  I  feared  these  remem- 
brances would  be  too  much  for  me,  but  *  God  tem- 
pers the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb.' " 

**  Did  you  know,"  said  Orrah,  "  that  MegiWery 
belongs  to  the  Episcopal  Church  1" 

"  No,  but  I  supposed  from  his  conversation  be 
was  piously  inclined.  Mr.  Sackville  told  me  he 
received  the  Sacrament  in  that  church  the  Sunday 
before  he  left  here,  and  I  was  much  pleased  to  hear 
it  on  your  account,  for  although  I  cannot  believe 
that  sincere  christians  will  ever  disagree  because 
they  difler  on  some  points,  yet  I  think  it  better  they 
should  be  of  the  same  opinion  on  all  important  sub- 
jects, this  I  mean  as  far  as  it  concerns  man  and 
wife." 

**If  yoo  do  not  think,  Orrah,  sincere  chris- 
tians ever  disagree,  how  do  you  account  for  the  die- 
cord  between  the  diflerent  sects,  and  the  splits  and 
parties  in  the  same  church  V 

**  I  cannot  account  for  it,  and  would  fain  diriie- 
lieve  it  if  I  could,  for  certainly  the  inconsistencies 
of  professors  injure  the  cause  more  than  ought 
that  can  be  said  by  the  bitterest  enemies.  I  have 
heard  Episcopalians,  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  Meth- 
odists, and  even  others,  preach,  and  they  all  incaU 
cate  nearly  the  same  moral  duties:  *  Do  justice,  lore 
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mercy  and  walk  hambly  with  tliy  God.'  We  are 
all  on  a  rou^h  sea  buund  for  the  aanne  port.  The 
voyage  is  often  dani^erous  and  toilsome,  sometimes 
melancholy,  and  should  we,  instead  of  aiding  and 
cunaoiing  each  other,  step  by  the  way  to  fight,  be- 
cause  we  sail  under  different  flags,  somewhat  differ- 
ent in  form  and  color  ?" 

"  Yon  are  so  tolerant  to  all  sects,  my  dear  Orrah« 
that  you  have  no  particular  attachment  for  any." 

*'  What  precept  of  the  peaceful  gospel  do  I  neg> 
lect  that  you  think  so  V* 

''  Perhaps  you  are  what  my  father  used  to  call 
a  constitoiion  christian.  You  remind  me  of  an 
old  lady  I  once  knew,  who  said  her  husband 
was  so  good  she  feared  he  never  would  be  con- 
verted. I  have  heard  of  a  very  vehemeat  old 
geatleman  once  saying  what  a  capital  christian  the 
devil  would  make  if  he  could  only  be  converted.'^ 

"That  remark,  Beninah,  was  treating  the  sub- 
ject too  lightly,  if  an  unbeliever  were  to  say  so  I 
shoold  call  it  profane." 

'*  So  should  I,  but  I  have  heard  the  old  gentle- 
man was  as  remarkable  for  his  dissipation  in  yonth 
as  for  piety  in  age,  this  circumstance,  if  true,  ac- 
connts  for  the  observation." 

**I  call  you.  Beninah,  a  sincere,  believing,  prac- 
tical christian,  grafted  on  a  constitutional  one." 

"  Yoo  think  too  kindly  of  me,  Orrah ;  I  have 
nocb,  rouchto  repent,  and  much  to  be  forgiven." 

**And  so  have  I,"  added  Orrah,  with  the  most 
earnest  solemnity." 

Orrah^s  next  object  was  to  induce  Beninah  to  re- 
some  lier  little  school — in  this  she  succeeded.  She 
was  several  years  older  than  Beninah  and  had  great 
iofloence  over  her.  Early  in  July,  a  fine  looking 
old  Frenchman  called  on  Beninah ;  she  told  Orrah 
her  father  had  employed  him  to  give  her  lessons, 
aad  as  the  old  man  depended  on  his  own  exertions 
for  sopport  she  hoped  he  would  meet  with  patron- 
age. Beninah  asked  the  old  man  if  he  was  not 
formerly  librarian  to  the  Duke  of  Panthaves,  and 
if  he  had  not  the  miniature  of  the  Duchess  in  the 
lid  of  his  snuff- box  ?  The  old  man  appeared  very 
much  pleased,  opened  the  box,  and  showed  the  pic- 
tore  to  Beninah. 

"  It  is,  indeed,  very  handsome,  but  so  delicately 
fair  I  should  hardly  take  it  for  the  likeness  of  a 
French  woman." 

"She  was  an  English  woman,  madam." 

**  Is  she  still  alive  ?"  asked  Beninah. 

"  Probably  she  is,"  replied  Mr.  Lefeve  with  a 
sigh  ;  "  we  were  young  people  together,  and  when 
her  husband,  my  friend  and  patron,  perished  in  the 
revolution,  she  fled  to  her  own  country." 

Beninah  had  remarked  that  he  spoke  English 
very  well  for  a  Frenchman,  and  this  accounted  for  it. 
The  Duchess  spoke  English  in  her  family  and  had 
ao  English  teacher  for  her  children.  Before  Mr. 
Lefeve  took  his  leave,  Beninah  promised  to  con- 
sider his  proposals  and  let  him  know  in  a  few  days. 


Orrah  was  greatly  in  favor  of  the  plan  and  deter- 
mined to  take  lessons  also. 

**  And  we  can  take  our  lessons  together,"  said 
Beninah. 

"  No,  my  principal  object  is  to  aid  the  unfortu- 
nate emigrant :  if  he  attends  ns  at  our  respective 
homes  he  will  of  course  charge  more,  and  we  both 
can  reward  him  liberally,  and  you  know  a  man  of 
an  independent  and  well-regulated  mind  had  rather 
receive  money  as  his  due  than  as  bounty." 

Orrah  was  much  pleased  to  see  that,  although 
her  friend  was  still  melancholy,  she  took  conside- 
rable inteiest  in  her  little  school  and  the  study  of  the 
French  language.  Her  teacher  was  a  man  of  in- 
telligence, and  though  his  French  vivacity  was  tem- 
pered by  misfortune,  he  still  retained  enough  of  it 
lo  render  him  agreeable.  Megilvery  frequently 
wrote  long  and  interesting  letters  to  Beninah,  which 
she  answered  in  a  cold,  constrained  manner,  but 
not  so  laconic  as  he  had  specified.  He  wrote  tel- 
ling her  of  the  arrival  of  his  father  and  sister.  The 
next  letter  informed  her  they  feared  to  brave  the 
cold  of  a  northern  winter ;  he  had  been  with  them 
round  by  water  and  had  seen  them  established  in 
Savannah,  Georgia,  and  had  returned  to  spend  his 
winter  in  Canada.  When  Megilvery  had  been  gone 
rather  more  than  a  year,  Jasper  tapped,  one  morn- 
ing, at  Beninah's  door,  and  said, ''  here  is  a  letter 
from  Canada  for  yoo."  ^ 

''  Did  the  penny  post  leave  itt" 
'*  No,  ma'm,  it  was  brought  by  a  gentleman,  who 
wishes  to  see  you, — he  is  down  stairs." 
'*  What  sort  of  a  looking  gentleman  is  he  ?" 
"  A  very  proper  looking  gentleman  I  assure  yon, 
madam." 
'•  What  is  his  name  1" 

*'  I  believe  it  is  written  on  the  back  of  the  letter 
Donhoven." 

"  Well  return,"  said  Beninah,  with  a  languid 
smile,  *•*  and  tell  this  very  proper  looking  gentle- 
man I  will  see  him  presently." 

Megilvery's  letter  contained  a  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  his  trip ;  in  conclusion  he  introduced  to  her 
Mr.  Donhoven,  who  he  hoped  would  be  a  pleasant 
addition  to  their  little  circle.  What  he  wrote  was 
soon  read,  and  as  quickly  comprehended.  When 
Beninah  finished  reading  the  letter  she  went  down 
not  a  little  disconcerted,  thinking  she  might  meet 
one  who  knew  something  of  her  story,  but  it  was 
an  interview  from  which  there  was  no  retreat.  As 
she  entered  the  room,  a  genteel-looking  stranger 
rose  from  his  seat  and  said,  **  Mrs.  Megilvery,  I 
presume  ?" 

**  Yes,  sir,  and  I  suppose  yon  are  Mr.  Donhoven» 
the  bearer  of  this  letter  from  my  husband.  I  hope 
yon  led  him  well  ?" 

**  He  was  quite  well,  madam,  when  I  left  Que- 
bec.'' 

**  When  does  he  expect  the  return  of  hit  father 
and  sister  ?" 
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*'  It  is,  I  believe,  uncertain ;  the  old  getitleman 
is  partial  to  the  South,  and  with  good  reason,  fur 
he  is  one  of  the  finest  looking  men  I  ever  saw  of 
his  age." 

*'  Is  he  as  tall  as  his  son  1"  asked  Beninah,  be- 
cause she  could  think  of  nothing  else  to  say. 

"  Yes,  he  is  as  tall  and  nearly  as  erect,  with  a 
full  suit  of  curling,  silvery  hair,  and  a  full  set  of 
teeth,  which  impart  to  his  countenance  a  youthful 
appearance." 

In  the  same  spirit  of  sociablity  she  next  enquired, 
"  how  Megilvery  amused  himself  in  Quebec  1" 

**  He  has  some  difficult  mercantile  affairs  to  ar- 
range, he  has  lived  with  a  Mr.  Gernon,  whom  he 
knew  in  Paris ;  he  has  taken  great  interest  in  giv- 
ing his  son  and  daughter  lessons  in  English.  I  see 
a  picture  over  the  piano  which  reminds  me  of  one 
of  his  favorite  amusements,  landscape  painting. 

**  I  did  not  know,"  said  Beninah  with  evident  sur- 
prise, "  he  possessed  a  talent  of  this  sort." 

**  I  do  not  expect,"  replied  Mr.  Donhoven,  with  a 
good-humored  smile,  "that  he  is  a  Salvaior  Rosa, 
but  he  certainly  has  great  fondness  for  the  art  and 
a  most  distinct  recollection  of  that  picture  which  I 
was  taking  notice  of  before  you  came  in  the  room. 
His  copy  is  a  fancy  piece ;  the  landscape  is  the 
same.  Under  the  tree  where  Wolfe  expired,  there 
is  a  stone  placed  to  mark  the  spot,  on  this  leans  a 
very  old  Indian  talking  with  great  apparent  interest 
to  two  gentlemen,"  and  pointing  to  that  part  of  the 
picture  where  the  routed  French  appear  to  be 
flying. 

**  I  should  like  to  see  it,"  said  Beninah,  **  I  am 
fond  of  sketching  and  drawing  myself." 

**Thi8  being  a  joint  production  I  took  possession 
of  it,  and  when  I  have  the  pleasure  of  calling  again 
I  will  bring  it  with  me." 

"  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you  to  do  so.*' 

After  a  visit,  protracted  somewhat  beyond  the 
osual  length,  Mr.  Donhoven  made  his  bow.  As 
the  street  door  closed  after  him  poor  Beninah  sup- 
pressed a  sigh.  She  could  not  help  drawing  a 
comparison  between  the  pleasing  stranger  and  her 
wayward,  melancholy  husband,  although  she  was 
ever  ready  to  admit  the  intrinsic  worth  of  Megil- 
very.  Left  alone  she  walked  to  see  Mrs.  Dorsay  ; 
on  entering  the  room  she  said,  "  Well,  Orrah,  what 
do  you  think  Megilvery  has  done  V 

*^  Nothing  but  what  is  right  I  dare  say,"  said 
Orrah ;  **  you  know  he  is  my  beau-ideal  of  all  that 
is  honorable." 

*' And  mine,  too,  to  the  same  extent." 

"  But  what  has  he  done  1  Tell  me." 

"  Well,  this  morning,  a  Mr.  Donhoven,  a  gentle- 
man from  Quebec,  brought  me  an  introductory  let- 
ter from  Megilvery,  he  stayed  at  Clermont  House 
more  than  an  hour,  and  he  is  certainly  the  most 
perfect  Adonis  I  ever  saw,  the  most  complete  spe- 
cimen of  grace,  ease,  and  elegance.  He  really 
looks  like  one  of  nature^s  noblemen." 


**  He  may  be  all  this,  Beninah,  and  yet  be  Meg- 
ilvery ^s  inferior  in  matters  by  far  more  important. 
Lord  Byron^s  Corsair  might  have  been  just  such  a 
looking  gentleman,  for  any  thing  we  know,  and  I 
dare  say  he  was  from  Medora*8  admiration  of 
him." 

"  I  hope  you  do  not  intend  to  make  a  Medora  of 
me  and  a  Corsair  of  the  stranger." 

*^  Oh,  no!  I  only  intended  to  place  in  a  strong 
point  of  view  the  danger  of  allowing  ourselves  to  be 
captivated  by  mere  exterior." 

*'  But  it  certainly  has  its  advantage  and  will  have 
its  weight,"  said  Beninah,  **and  Megilvery's  intro- 
ducing him  is  a  proof  that  he  is  a  man  of  charac- 
ter. I  expect  he  will  call  again  at  Clermont  House, 
and  when  he  does  I  will  let  you  know,  I  want  to 
know  if  you  will  not  think  of  him  just  as  I  do." 

**  I  will  certainly  come,"  said  Orrah,  "  for  I  wish 
to  see  this  paragon." 

When  Beninah  went  home  she  directed  Jasper 
to  let  Mrs.  Dorsay  know  the  next  time  Mr.  Don- 
hoven called. 

"  You  shall  be  obeyed,  madam,  said  Jasper.*' 

The  fourth  day  after  Donhoven's  first  visit  at 
Clermont  House  he  was  again  announced.  He 
brought  with  him  a  large  roll  of  drawing-paper, 
and  as  soon  as  the  salutations  of  the  morning  were 
over,  he  proceeded  to  show  what  he  termed  Meg- 
ilvery's  fancy-piece.  Beninah  was  surprised  at 
the  fidelity  of  the  copy,  except  with  regard  to  the 
human  figures  ;  every  fleecy  scattered  cloud  which 
floated  above  was  the  same  also,  every  rock,  tree 
and  shrub;  the  old  Indian  was  a  fine,  venerable 
figure. 

**  I  thought,"  said  Beninah,  **  you  told  me  Meg- 
ilvery had  recovered  his  health,  and  here  he  is  in 
the  back  ground  looking  as  pale  and  thin  as  on  bis 
first  arrival  from  Jamaica." 

**  I  saw  him  a  few  days  after  he  came  to  Quebec; 
this  I  drew  from  memory,  it  was,  however,  one  of 
his  own  fancies." 

"  Here,  too,  is  Philip ;  ah  I  what  has  become  of 
that  faithful  squire  1" 

"  He  is  still  with  his  master." 

"  Who  is  this  with  the  white  garment  confined 
round  his  waist  with  a  beltl" 

**  That  is  my  friend,  Mr.  Sommerson,  of  Vir- 
ginia :  he  has  in  his  hands  a  violin." 

**  What  could  he  do  with  such  an  instrument 
on  the  plains  of  Abraham,  the  battle-ground  of 
Wolfe?  I  suppose  the  figure  with  the  flute  repre- 
sents yourself!" 

"  Yes,  we  took  those  instruments  there  to  bear 
the  echo." 

"  I  suppose  yon  are  a  performer  on  the  flute  T' 

"  Yes,  it  is  music  of  which  I  am  very  fond." 

**  I  wish  you  had  brought  it  with  you,  there  is  oo 
music  I  like  so  much." 

**  It  is  but  a  few  steps,  I  will  send  for  it ;  I  saw  a 
boy  sauntering  in  the  street,  I  will  seed  him." 
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*'  I  know  hiiDi"  said  fieninah,  **  he  is  not  trust- 
worthy.*' 

At  that  moment  Jasper  presented  himself  at  the 
door,  and  reported  Mrs.  Dorsay  not  at  home. 

*'  There  is  a  servant,  Mr.  Donhoven,  who  will 
do  your  bidding." 

**I  will  thank  you,  my  good  friend,  to  go  to  my 
boarding-house  and  enquire  for  Mr.  Donhoven's 
servant,  and  ask  him  for  his  master's  ebony  fiute 
with  five  stops-"* 

**  Yes,"  said  Jasper,  and  off  he  went  as  if  his 
whole  heart  was  in  the  business.  When  he  disap- 
peared Donhoven  requested  Beninah  to  play.  As 
it  was  not  a  habit  with  her  to  make  any  one  pay 
too  dearly  for  her  music,  she  sat  down  to  the  piano 
and  had  sung  nearly  through  the  Exile  of  Erin  be- 
fore the  messenger  returned.  When  the  flute  was 
handed  him  be  put  it  to  his  lips  as  an  accompani- 
ment for  the  rest  of  the  song.  The  ice  of  ceremony 
being  thus  broken,  they  played  many  songs  in  rapid 
Boccession.  Mrs.  Dorsay  did  not  return  home  for 
more  than  an  hour  after  Jasper  had  delivered  his 
message,  and  as  she  intended  spending  the  day  with 
her  friend  she  proceeded  to  Clermont  House,  and 
not  ealcalating  on  meeting  a  morning  visitor  sn  late 
is  the  day,  she  walked  unannounced  int(»  the  parlor 
daring  the  zenith  of  those  musical  ecstacies.  Noth- 
iag  could  exceed  her  astonishment  at  the  apparent 
domestication  of  the  stranger  expept  the  confusion 
of  Beninah.  Mrs.  Dorsay  was  the  first  to  recover 
herself. 

"  I  did  not  know,  Beninah,  you  had  company ;  the 
iastruments  are  in  such  perfect  unison  1  did  not 
perceive  there  were  two." 

As  the  song  was  a  long  one,  Beninah  had  time 
to  recover  herself  before  she  reached  the  conclu- 
sion, and  as  soon  as  he  could  do  so  with  propriety, 
Donhoven  took  up  his  hat  and  bade  the  ladies  good 
day.    As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Orrah  said,  *'why 
wereyoQ  so  confused,  Beninah,  when  I  came  in  1" 
**  I  cannot  tell,  unless  it  was  recollecting  what 
you  said  the  other  day  about  Medora  and  the  Cor- 
sair. Why  did  you  look  so  much  surprised,  Orrah  V 
**  I  was  astonished  at  the  easy,  domesticated  look 
of  the  man.     You  say  he  is  an  Adonis,  a  complete 
model  of  grace  and  elegance,  bat  I  think  he  is  a 
model  of  impudence,  or  how  could  he  contrive,  in 
(he  secofid  visit,  to  introduce  his  music  and  make  a 
visit  three  hours  long  ?  how  unlike  the  dignified 
Megilvery.     I  fear  he  has  not  profited  by  his  ac- 
quaintance with  him." 

Beninah  displayed  the  picture,  and  explained  the 
cause  as  well  as  she  could  of  his  long  stay.     Still* 
Orrah  was  not  satisfied. 
'*  There  is  something  wrong  somewhere." 
"  YoQ  are  not  assuming,  therefore,  he  must  be  to 
blame." 

Beninah  proceeded  to  a  warmer  vindication  of 
the  stranger,  and  Orrah  said,  half  jest,  half  earnest, 
^  Welly  1  see  you  want  a  '  Mentoria^^  so  I  will  go 


home  and  get  my  work  and  await  the  coming  of 
this  comet,  for  I  predict  its  reappearance  at  no  dis- 
tant date." 

Beninah  smiled  at  the  gaiety  of  Orrah,  bat  that 
smile  concealed  an  aching  heart. 

'*  You  ought  not,"  said  she,  '*  to  put  your  visit  on 
this  ground,  for  yoa  know  you  promised  to  spend 
this  week  with  me.  To-day  is  Monday,  if  you  had 
returned  with  me  yesterday,  as  you  should  have 
done,  from  church,  you  might  have  formed  a  just 
estimate  of  Mr.  Donhoven." 

Orrah  was  gifted  with  too  much  penetration  not 
to  be  alarmed  for  the  peace  of  her  friend,  although 
she  could  only  venture  to  treat  the  subject  as  a  jest. 
One  evening,  towards  the  close  of  the  week,  Don- 
hoven came  in  just  before  tea;  he  said  he  had  in- 
tended calling  in  the  morning,  but  some  one  came 
in  and  disappointed  him — he  did  not  regret  it,  as 
evening  visits  were  usually  more  social.  To  this 
Beninah  appeared  toasseut.  Mrs.  Dorsay  said,  as 
plainly  as  a  look  could  say,  **  if  yon  had  only  been 
invited."  He  entered  into  an  animated  conversa- 
tion with  the  ladies,  and  seemed  so  much  pleased 
with  talking  and  hearing  them  talk,  that  music  was 
forgotten  till  quite  late  in  the  evening.  Mrs.  Dor- 
say asked  Beninah  to  play,  it  only  required  a  hint 
for  Donhoven  to  accompany  her  on  the  flute ;  every 
song  she  played  he  could  either  join  in  by  ear  or 
by  note.  He  took  his  leave  a  little  after  ten.  Or- 
rah mused  awhile,  and  then  said  to  Beninah,  "  Do 
you  know  where  this  man  is  from  1" 

"  1  know  nothing  of  his  origin — Megilvery  in- 
troduced him  as  a  gentleman  from  Quebec." 

'*  Not  of  Quebec.  Perhaps  he  is  an  English- 
man 1" 

**  No  be  is  not.  Do  you  remember  how  severe 
he  was  on  English  travellers  this  evening?  It 
is  part  of  the  English  creed,^'  said  Orrah,  **to 
believe  John  Bull,  like  the  king,  can  do  no 
wrong." 

*^  He  does  not  speak  like  an  Englishman." 

**  In  some  parts  of  England  they  speak  the  lan- 
guage worse  than  it  is  spoken  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States.  I  once  knew  an  English  woman, 
who  had  resided  sometime  in  the  West  Indies; 
she  wished  to  tell  me  the  horses,  the  bogs,  and  the 
hens,  all  ate  of  the  alligator  pear,  and  were  fond  of 
it,  but  instead  of  this,  she  said  the  *  orses,*  the 
'  ogs,'  and  the  *  ens,'  *  hair  '  heat'  the  *  halligator 
pear'  *  hand'  were  very  fond  of  *  hit ;'  and  spoke  of 
the  beautiful  *  hoaks'  and  '  helms'  of  England. 
She  was  the  wife  of  a  physician,  and  appeared  to 
he  polite  and  well  bred.  I  paid  particular  attention 
to  the  pronunciation  of  Mr.  Donhoven ;  but  I  found 
nothing  provincial  in  it ;  he  pronounced  some  words 
like  my  old  friend,  Dr.  Rush,  he  says  e-state  and 
e-scape  and  e-stablish." 

*' Do  you  admire  that  stylet" 

**  Yes,  very  mach." 

"  Well,  why  do  yoa  not  adopt  ill" 
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"  Because  I  was  grown  before  I  knew  the  Doc- 
tor, and  after  this  period,  to  chanofe  our  mode  of 
speaking  has  the  appearance  of  affectation,  and  I 
should  never  do  if  unless  the  way  in  which  I  had 
been  taught  was  defective.  If  I  had  been  disposed, 
at  that  time  of  life,  to  have  a  model  for  speaking 
the  language  elegantly,  I  should  have  chosen  Dr. 
Rush,  and  nut  only  in  this,  but  in  all  else  worthy  of 
imitation/' 

*•  If  all  were  of  your  way  of  thinking,  Orrah, 
the  world  would  be  stationary,  not  progressive/' 

**  I  know,'*  said  Orrah,  *^  in  my  zeal  for  avoiding 
affectation  1  sometimes  err.  If  I  had  a  young  per- 
son to  educate,  I  should  counsel  them  always  to  use 
the  most  correct  standard.'* 

*'  Perhaps  they  would  disregard  your  precepts 
and  follow  your  example." 

^*  There  would  be  no  danger  of  that,  provided 
my  example  be  at  war  with  fashion.  Young  peo- 
ple are  prone  to  like  what  is  fashionable,  and 
indeed  sometimes  persons  of  more  advanced  years. 
I  know  a  gentleman,  (to  be  sure  he  was  not 
a  man  of  letters.)  who  had  always  been  accus- 
tomed to  say  bile  for  boil,  and  brile  for  broil ; 
by  some  means  he  found  out  he  was  wrong ;  so  he 
opened  his  month  very  wide,  boo-eld  and  briol,  on 
all  occasions.  And  not  content  with  this  he  made 
the  poor  o*s  do  double  duty ;  he  said  a  point  of 
water,  a  poin  tree,  and  the  spoile  of  a  cask.  Im- 
measurable was  the  laughter  his  froid  cutlet  pro- 
duced ;  if  he  had  stuck  to  his  bile  and  brile  no  ohe 
would  have  laughed  at  him.  I  knew  a  beau  in 
Maryland  who  told  me  a  story  of  a  man,  who  in 
•early  life  pronounced  the  word  *girP  gai.  After 
he  lost  his  first  wife,  he  learned  to  say  ^girl\*  and 
after  the  death  of  his  second  wife  he  improved  on 
this  pronunciation  by  saying  ^gurl.^^^ 

*•  Why,  Orrah,  I  say  gurl." 

"  Well,  it  it  not  affectation  in  you,  Beninah,you 
were  taught  to  say  so,  and  I  say  girl,  and  I  think 
1  am  right,  for  I  do  not  know  how  you  will  make 
girl  spell  guriy 

"  Do  you  admire  the  writings  of  Dr.  Rush  1" 

"  Very  much,  1  even  read  his  account  of  the  yel- 
low fever  of  *93  with  great  interest,  a  book  you 
might  perhaps  think  rather  out  of  my  line.  My 
intercourse  with  the  Doctor  was  principally  as  pa- 
tient and  physician ;  in  this  character  he  was  so 
kind  and  attentive,  that  I  soon  began  to  believe  my- 
self the  exclusive  object  of  his  care,  a  wonderful 
delusion,  but  still  a  pleasing  one  to  the  distempered 
fancy  of  a  half  deranged  invalid." 

Several  circumstances  served  to  increase  Beni- 
nah^s  admiration  of  Mr.  Donhoven ;  he  often  met 
her  French  teacher  at  Clermont  House ;  he  con- 
versed in  that  language  with  so  much  ease  that  Or- 
rah began  lo  think  he  must  be  a  Frenchman  :  but  the 
German  piano  tuner  thought  he  must  be  a  German, 
as  he  spoke  that  language  with  equal  fluency. 
One  evening  he  walked  with  the  ladies  to  see  a  fine 


prospect.  As  they  were  standing  on  the  brow  of 
a  hill,  they  saw  a  carriage  approaching  them 
rapidly.  In  a  few  seconds  Donhoven  perceived  the 
horses  had  taken  fright,  and  the  driver  soon  lost 
his  seat ;  when  the  frightened  animals  were  near 
enough  he  seized  the  bridle  of  one  and  guided  them 
in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  precipice  they 
were  approaching.  There  were  four  gentlemen  in 
the  carriage,  and  after  thanking  Donhoven  for  his 
timely  aid,  one  of  them  mounted  the  seat  of  the 
dethroned  driver.  As  he  joined  the  ladies,  Mrs. 
Dorsay  said,  *'  quite  a  heroic  achievement." 

*^  I  thought,'*  said  he,  "  heroism  was  usually  the 
result  of  deliberation ;  this  was  done  from  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment." 

**  I  do  not  understand  your  distinction,  and  when  I 
write  the  memoirs  of  Mr.  Donhoven,  1  shall  put  it 
down  heroism  in  the  first  degree." 

Donhoven  bowed  as  Beninah  thought  no  other 
gentleman  could  bow,  and  said.  *^  I  shall  be  forta- 
nate  in  having  so  able  a  chronologer  as  the  *  good 
Griffith.*" 

Orrah  was  pained  to  see  how  much  pleasure  Be- 
ninah t(»ok  in  the  Society  of  Donhoven,  thoiiffh 
this  pleasure  was  always  shaded  by  melancholy. 
She  determined  every  hour  in  the  day  to  mention 
the  subject  to  her.  and  yet  she  deferred  it.  She 
had  so  often  seen  her  the  prey  to  gloom  and  des- 
pondency since  her  father*s  death  and  herili-tinied 
marriage,  that  she  feared  to  awaken  her  from  this 
delusive  dream. 

Several  days  after  the  adventure  of  the  carriage, 
Donhoven  came  one  evening  with  some  new  mu- 
sic :  he  played  much  with  Beninah  on  the  flute  :  he 
staid  later  than  usual.  Just  before  he  took  leave, 
Orrah  observed  him  take  out  his  pencil  and  write 
on  the  cover  of  a  music-book.  When  he  was  sooe 
she  took  up  the  book  and  read  them — 

*'  Forgive  the  crime— too  late  I  stayed — 

Unheeded  flew  the  hours  ; 
For  noiseless  falls  the  foot  of  time, 

That  only  treads  on  flowers." 

"  You  do  not,  Orrah,  take  these  lines  to  be  orig- 
inal." 

"  Oh,  no,  I  know  they  are  not ;  but  they  will  an- 
swer my  purpose  quite  as  well  as  if  they  were,  as 
they  will  be  the  means  of  introducing  a  subject 
which  has  been  of  late  one  of  some  anxiety  to  me. 
You  will  pardon  what  I  am  going  to  say,  bat  I 
think  it  is  due  to  yourself  and  to  the  high-minded 
Megilvery,  that  you  write  and  accept  his  relin- 
quishment, or  discontinue  your  intercourse  with 
this  loo  fascinating  stranger." 

"  I  do  not  know  how  I  could  well  do  this ;  for  until 
the  present  occasion,  he  has  done  nothing  Megil- 
very could  disapprove  were  he  here." 

'*  My  dear  Beninah,  is  not  this  equivocal  %  I  be- 
lieve he  is  acquainted  with  your  peculiar  situation 
as  it  regards  Megilvery,  and  you  know  not  what 
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this  may  be  a  prelude  to.  But  I  do  not  urge,  or 
even  advise  you  to  give  up  this  agreeable  acquaint- 
ance; but  I  ann  firmly  of  opinion  you  ought  to  do 
one  or  the  other  :  crush  at  once  either  the  hopes  of 
Donhoven  or  Megilvery." 

**Orrah,  I  h»ve  ever  considered  the  bonds  which 
unite  me  to  Megilvery  sacred — and  I  have  made 
them  more  so  by  rejecting  his  generous  offer  ; — it 
would  be  cruel  and  unjust  to  abandon  him,  and  I 
cannot  do  it :  I  will  go  where  duly  calls  ; — 1  will 
go  to  New  York  and  write  to  him  to  meet  me  there. 
Will  you  go  with  me  1" 

**  Certainly  I  will ;  and  although  T  was  not  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  the  state  of  your  mind  to 
advise  this  step,  1  rejoice  that  you  have  taken  it : 
the  high  worth  of  Megilvery  is  well  known  to  us 
both,  and  1  have  no  doubt  his  restoration  to  health 
has  rendered  him  a  different  person.  When  will 
yoo  go  to  New  York  1" 

**  The  sooner  the  better.  Mr.  Donhoven  men- 
tioned he  should  leave  town  to-morrow  or  the  next 
day :  when  he  calls  again  we  had  better  inform  him  of 
our  intention  ;  for  after  the  cordial  manner  of  our 
interconrse,  it  will  not  look  well  to  have  any  mys- 
tery about  the  matter." 

Mrs.  Dorsay  had  a  small  country  house  about  a 
mile  from  the  city  ; — she  told  Beninah  she  would 
have  to  go  there  to  make  some  arranc^ements  for 
her  departure  for  New  York.     For  the  first  time 
in  her  life  Beninah  willingly  parted  with  her  friend. 
She  wished  to  be  alone,  to  weep  unobserved,  and 
toreason  herself  into  a  better  frame  of  mind.     She 
VBS  conscious  that  every  day  her  feelings  had  be- 
come more  and  more  enlisted  in  favor  of  Donho- 
ven.    She   would   have  adopted  this  plan  sooner, 
bat  she  wanted  the  firmness  to  act  unprompted. 
She  did  not  believe  with  Orrah,  that  Donhoven  en- 
tertained any  partiality  for  her  ;  but  it  was  her  own 
heart  she  feared.     Music,  books,  or  work  afforded 
no  relief.     Surely,  thought  she,  when  I  have  taken 
this  irrevocable  step,  the  consciousness  of  being 
in  the  path  of  duty  will  impart  some  comfort.     As 
she  anticipated,  Donhoven  called  that  evening  ;  the 
conversation  was  supported  with  great  difficulty  on 
her  part, — at  length  she  told  him  Mrs.  Dorsay  and 
herself  intended  going  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 
"  I  shall  write  to  Mr.  Megilvery  to  meet  me  there. 
Have  you  any  commands  for  him  V 

"  None,"  replied  Donhoven.  "  I  have  been  for 
sometime  intending  to  write  to  my  agent,  and  if 
you  will  allow  me  the  pleasure,  I  will  enclose  your 
letter  in  my  package,  in  case  Mr.  Megilvery  should 
not  be  at  Quebec." 

'*  If  eo,"  said  Beninah,  "  he  can  forward  my  let- 
ter ;  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  and  I  will  write 
to-morrow." 
"And  I  will  call  at  five  for  your  letter." 
Donhoven  took  an  early  leave,  and  went,  much 
to  Beninah^a  relief  and  surprise,  without  asking  her 
to  Biog. 


The  next  morning  she  wrote  to  Megilvery,  and 
she  then  determined  she  would  nut  see  Donhoven 
agdin.  At  five  in  the  afternoon  he  called.  Beni- 
nah rung  the  bell  to  which  Jasper  always  answered. 
She  bade  him  take  the  letter  to  Mr.  Donhoven,  and 
say  to  him  she  hoped  he  would  excuse  her,  as  she 
was  busily  engaged  preparing  for  her  trip.  Jas- 
per returned  and  said  Mr.  Donhoven  only  asked 
for  a  few  nnoments*  conversation  on  particular  busi- 
ness. Great  was  the  astonishment  of  Beninah,  but 
there  was  no  retreat.  After  bathi.'ig  her  face  to  hide 
the  traces  of  tears  this  last  act  of  self-denial  had 
cost  her,  she  went  down  stairs.  When  she  entered 
the  room,  Donhoven,  contrary  to  his  usual  habit, 
kept  his  seat.  She  approached  the  sofa,  and  was 
going  to  take  one  by  him,  when  she  observed  her 
own  letter  broken  open  and  in  his  hand  ;  the  blood 
rushed  to  her  face,  and  she  said,  **  Mr.  Donhoven, 
why  have  you  done  this  1  Why  have  you  pi%- 
snmed  to  break  the  seal  of  a  letter  to  my  hus- 
band 1" 

Donhoven  rose  from  his  seat,  took  both  her  cold 
trembling  hands  in  his,  and  said,  *'  for  the  best  of 
all  possible  reasons — the  letter  was  directed  tome. 
I  am  that  husband,  and  however  strange  or  wonder- 
ful you  may  think  it,  I  am  no  other  than  John  Don- 
hoven Megilvery." 

The  blood  fied  from  Beninah ^s  cheeks.  She  stood 
mnte  and  motionless  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
speaker — like  one  who  walks  in  sleep,  ^*  Pale  as 
moonlight  on  a  marble  statue."  But  despair  will 
animate  even  the  most  timid  heart;  her  voice  was 
made  steady  by  the  intensity  of  her  feelings :  she 
said,  ^*  you  are  not,  you  cannot  be  Megilvery." 

He  drew  a  miniature  from  his  bosom  and  said, 
**  do  you  know  this  picture  ?" 

*'  It  is  the  picture  of  your  mother,"  and  she  sunk 
overpowered  on  the  sofa.  "  Oh  !  why  did  yoo  not 
come  as  Megilvery; — why  have  you  tortured  me 
almost  beyond  the  power  of  endurance  1  unkind, 
ungenerous  Megilvery — and  I  will  add  ungrateful 
Megilvery." 

"  But,  dearest  Beninah,  recall  those  cruel  words, 
and  in  mercy  listen  to  the  witness  before  you  con- 
demn the  criminal.  I  knew  I  was  not  regarded 
with  affection  by  you  ; — I  too  well  knew  I  had  done 
nothing  to  deserve  it.  I  did  not  know  the  strength 
of  the  prejudice  that  might  still  exist  against  me, 
and  even  you,  Beninah,  would  have  been  valueless 
without  a  heart.  Under  these  circumstances,  I 
came  to  try  if,  in  the  character  of  Donhoven,  I 
could,  by  exerting  all  my  powers,  win  the  treasure 
the  folty  and  madness  of  Megilvery  had  lost.  Tell 
me,  dear  Beninah,  if  I  have  succeeded  ?" 

Beninah,  whose  heart  had  been  long  torn  by  con- 
flicting emotions,  and  whose  feelings  for  theiast 
half  hour  had  been  suppressed  by  a  strong  effort, 
now  lost  all  command  of  herself  and  burst  into  an 
uncontrollable  fiood  of  tears. 

Megilvery,  who  was  at  present  a  man  of  firm- 
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ness  and  resoWe — not  the  wasted  victim  of  disease 
and  melancholy — paused  a  moment,  and  (hen  said, 
in  a  firm  voice,  **  Beninah,  an  action  similar  to  this 
has  been  the  prelude  to  many  days  of  misery  to  me : 
tell  me,  am  I  doomed  to  a  repetition  of  them  ?  I 
am  prepared  to  meet  my  fate  whatever  that  may 
be  ; — anything  that  awaits  me  now — anything:  1 
may  hereafter  be  called  on  to  suffer,  will  be  peace 
compared  to  the  remorse,  the  repentance,  the  horror 
and  despair  that  marked  the  first  days  of  my  mar- 
ried life.  Speak,  dearest  Beninah,  I  implore  you." 
She  uncovered  her  face,  bedewed  with  tears, 
and  said,  **  my  feelings  and  duties  were  then  at  va- 
riance,— they  are  so  no  longer." 


LINES. 

"  I  love  thee  as  the  good  love  heaven." — Festus. 

I  love  thee  as  the  blessed  do 
Thoughts  of  the  better  land  ; 

I  love  thee  as  the  angels  love 
Their  holy,  happy  band. 

I  love  thee  as  the  twilight  does 
The  new  moon's  silver  car  ; 

I  love  thee  as  the  midnight  loves 
The  lonely  watching  star. 

I  love  thee  as  the  muser  does 
The  sound  of  distant  streams ; 

I  love  thee  as  the  weary  love 
The  music  beard  in  dreams. 

I  I(fve  thee  as  the  flowers  do 
The  Summer  dews  that  fall ; 

I  love  thee  as  Spring  blossoms  love 
The  kindly  sheltering  wall. 

I  love  thee  as  the  thirsty  earth 
Does  the  gently  falling  shower  ; 

I  love  thee  as  the  wild  bird  loves 
Its  quiet,  shady  bower. 

I  love  thee  as  the  waters  do 
The  sun^s  bright  happy  beam  ; 

I  love  thee  as  the  painter  loves 
The  angel  of  his  dream. 
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11  n'y  a  point  d'horome  qui  n*ait  son  foible.*' 


K. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

Wherein  Captain  Pringle  tells  how  he  became  dis- 
gusted with  Men^  Women  and  Children. 

I  had  just  returned  from  Europe.  My  father's 
health  had  become  much  enfeebled  during  my  ab- 
sence ;  and  to  a  disposition  naturally  imperioos 
and  irascible,  the  irritation  of  disease  added  but 
little  amenity.  He  hailed  my  return,  however,  on 
two  accounts;  first,  because  I  was  his  son,  and  m- 
condly,  because  he  required  a  sensible  object  over 
which  to  tyrannize,  for  the  great  passiveness  of 
my  only  brother^s  disposition  gave  him  no  satis- 
factory assurance  of  the  efticacy  wherewith  he 
launched  his  thunder-bolts.  I  was  but  little  of  a 
woolsack.  Unfortunately  for  my  interests,  1  had 
inherited  much  of  my  father^s  temperament— the 
chief  legacy — and  his  blows  would  often  rebound 
off  me  in  such  a  way  as  to  put  him  to  his  alertness. 
I  can  speak  of  him  as  he  was,  and  with  due  his- 
toric impartiality :  for  he  was  careful  never  to  se- 
duce me  into  posthumous  eulogy  of  him,  by  any 
extraordinary  exhibition  of  kindness  to  me  during 
his  life. 

"  You  are  now,  Edward,  about  five-and-lweniy 
years  of  age,"  said  he  to  me  one  evening.  "It is 
high  time  you  were  established  in  life,  and  as  I 
have,  at  the  utmost,  but  a  short  period  to  live,  my 
chief  desire  is  to  see  you  properly  married.*' 

'•  Married  !"  echoed  f  with  surprise. 

"  It  would  be  more  becoming  in  you  to  receive 
such  annunciation  with  less  emotion." 

*'  Considering  it  to  be  of  so  trifling  an  import,*' 
responded  I  with  nn filial  irony. 

^*  And  considering  also,"  he  retorted  with  calm 
sternpess,  "that,  trifling  or  important,  it  is  my 
custom  to  be  obeyed.  You  must  make  up  your 
mind,  sir,  to  marry  immediately." 

''  Immediately  !"  I  echoed  with  a  rebellious  look. 
"  This,  then,"  continued  I  sarcasticallyf  "  I  P"*- 
sume  is  to  be  the  *  Comedy  of  Matrimony'  with  the 
principal  character  omitted  !  Would  it  now  be  any 
violation  of  the  parental  charter  to  pause  a  little, 
just  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  whether  I  am  in 
all  respects  prepared  to  consent  to  be  married 'im- 
mediately V  " 

**  By  Jove,  sir,  you  are  bold !  With  what  a  tone 
and  look  you  king  it,  too  !  I  suspect,  sir,  your  fort 
might  be  found  to  consist  in  a  graver  department 
of  the  drama ;  but  take  care  lest  you  are  brought 
to  enact  the.  *  Tragedy  of  the  Ingrate,'  wheieia 
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the  principal  character  exemplifies  the  consequen- 
ces of  filial  disobedience.  Yon  have  travelled  to 
little  purpose,  sir,  or  you  would  have  learned  how 
matrimonial  matters  are  conducted  in  France/* 

"  I  prefer  the  matrimonial  code  of  my  own 
country,'*  I  answered  as  respectfully  as  I  could, 
ihoujrh  very  much  perplexed,  **  and  I  am  sensible 
that  if  F-rench  parents  consulted  the  inclinations 
of  their  children,  that  country  might  boast  of  more 
loyal  husbands  and  wives.'* 

"  Well,  sir,"  he  resumed  after  a  pause,  "  to  come 
to  the  subject.     Too  will  be  ready  to  accompany 
me  to-morruw.     I  intend  to  visit  my  Bulrush  plan- 
tation,'and  as  he  lives  on  the  adjacent  estate'* — 
"  Who  is  he !" 
"  Her  father !" 
"Whose  father  r* 

"  Miss  Sophronia  Gaby's ;  you  are  over  fond  of 
interrogating,  sir ;  but  you  are  answered  now.  You 
mast  act  in  this  matter  as  I  desire  you  ;  for  if  you 
show  any  refractoriness,  Til  disinherit  you  !*' 

Although  I  had  but  little  personal  acquaintance 
with  Miss  Sophronia  Gaby,  I  knew  my  father  well, 
and  trembled  at  what  was  to  come. 

"  She  is  a  most  estimable  young  lady,  sir,**  he 
continued,  approaching  the  door,  "  a  young  lady, 
sir,  the  charms  of  whose  person  are  only  equalled 
by  the  graces  of  her  understanding,**  and  he  quit- 
ted the  apartment. 

"  What  manner  of  girl  is  this  Miss  Sophronia 
Gaby  V  I  said  to  my  brother,  afler  disclosing  to 
him  that  night  the  scene  just  described.  "  Are 
juo  acquainted  with  herV 

**  I  am,  that  is,  slightly,**  he  Answered  in  his  un- 
decided manner. 

"  The  father  is  a  retired  merchant,  I  think,  and 
is  reputed  wealthy  ?** 
"  Very,**  he  absently  responded. 
"  Haa  she  any  loveable  qualities  1*' 
'^  O,  you  cannot  help  loving  her,**  answered  my 
brother  shuddering  and  burying  his  face  in  his 
hands. 

**  What!"  I  mentally  exclaimed,  '^sits  the  wind 
in  that  quarter  ?  You  love  this  girl,  then  ?**  said  1 
aloud  ;  but  he  wept  and  spoke  not.  J  was  pained 
at  witnessing  this  unmanly  exhibition  of  weak- 
ness :  but  poor  James !  the  pith  of  his  character 
bad  never  matured.  It  bad  been  blighted  in  his 
boyhood,  by  the  annihilating  tyranny  of  a  Jesuits* 
eoneg:e  where  he  had  been  educated. 

^  Take  courage,  my  dear  James,**  I  said,  taking 
his  hand  in  mine.  '*  For  although  I  should  be  dis- 
inherited a  thousand  times,  your  happiness  shall 
never  be  marred  by  act  of  mine." 

^'  God  bless  you,  Edward  !**  was  all  he  could  say. 
**  But  does  she  love  you  V  I  inquired,  now  inter- 
ested altogether  on  his  account. 

•*  I — I — think  she  does,"  replied  he  blushingly. 

'*  Hem  !  But  she  never  confessed  so  much  V*  I 

said  with  some  apprehension  on  his  account ;  for 


though  a  remarkably  handsome  fellow,  he  might,  I 
feared,  like  most  young  gentlemen  in  love,  never 
dream  of  such  a  thing  as  disappointment. 

"  I  never  asked  her  yet,"  was  the  repljr. 

"  I  am  going  there  to-morrow,"  I  remarked  af- 
ter a  pause,  and  rising  to  leave  him. 

*'  But,"  he  asked  with  a  most  anxious  look  and 
detaining  me  by  the  hand,  "  how  can  yon  avoid 
yielding  to  father's  request — to  his  command — 
without  sacrificing  all  your  prospects  of  happi- 
ness?" 

"  I  shall  think  of  that ;  meantime,  have  no  mis- 
giving on  my  account." 

After  surveying  the  Bulrush  estate  the  follow- 
ing day  in  company  with  my  father,  we  rode  to 
Hummingbird  Hall — your  retired  merchants  are 
apt  to  give  finical  names  to  things — where  I  was 
introduced  to  Mr.  Gulliver  Gaby.  He  impressed 
me  unfavorably  at  once.  I  wondered  why  my  fa- 
ther. Who  was  a  thorough-bred  gentleman,  bad  ever 
come  to  like  him.  His  manner  was  artificial.  It 
strangely  combined  a  love  of  ostentation  with  sup- 
pleness of  character.  He  stood  in  awe  of  my  fa- 
ther, and  consequently  must  have  secretly  disliked 
him,  though  his  smirking  obeisance, — the  usual 
attendant  on  habitual  insincerity, — rendered  this 
dislike  invisible  to  a  less  acute  observer  than  my- 
self. Notwithstanding  his  great  wealth  and  great 
pretensions,  I  soon  discovered  that  Mr.  Gaby  es- 
sentially belonged  to  the  grosser  class. 

*•  Not  a  green  grocer ,  was  he  1**  said  I,  punning 
in  my  absent  way.  "  Excuse  me,  Captain  Prin- 
gle,"  I  added,  on  discovering  his  offended  look,  ^'I 
really  did  not  mean  to  ofTend  you." 

**AAertea  at  Hummingbird  Hall,"  resumed  the 
military  gentleman,  after  receiving  my  apology, 
**  I  hinted  to  my  father  my  preference  for  passing 
the  night  with  the  Gabys,  an  intimation  which  he 
very  gladly  received. 

**  That*s  right,  my  lad,"  he  observed  significantly 
while  squeezing  my  hand,  ^*  Fervor  is  the  most 
fitting  aspect  for  such  occasions.  I  shall  bring  old 
Gulliver  home  with  me  to-night  in  your  place,  so 
that — ^you  understand,  you  dog,  eh  ?"  and  the  old 
gentleman  departed  in  high  glee. 

Miss  Sophronia  Gaby  was  not  handsome.  She 
was  tall,  however,  and  erect,  with  a  very  demure 
aspect ;  and  although  her  countenance  was  not  in- 
tellectual, there  was  about  it  a  tranquil  air  ap- 
proaching to  serenity,  that  was  far  from  unattrac- 
tive. For  one  of  her  age — she  seemed  not  over 
eighteen — there  was  little  of  the  mauvatse  honte^ 
while  she  was  equally  free  from  that  careless  con- 
fidence so  unpleasant  to  the  eye  of  the  critical  of 
our  sex.  She  was  becomingly  attired,  and  the  few 
ornaments  she  paraded  were  not  misplaced,  except- 
ing— execrable  taste  ! — the  jewelry  on  her  fingers. 
"  The  exterior  part  of  the  temple,'*  thought  I,  **  is 
not  vefy  exceptionable ;  though  I  could  wish  the 
hand  and  foot  on  a  more  diminutive  scale,  the  bust 
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of  greater  diameter,  and  the  complexion  of  a  less 
cold  expression. 

**  Yoa  have  grown  so  tall  since  I  went  abroad 
that  reall]!.  Miss  Gaby,  I  had  some  difficahy  in  re- 
cognizing ynu  to-day,"  1  observed  preliminarily. 

**  Yes,  sir,"  she  passively  replied. 

**  You  perceive  then  that  my  memory  is  any 
thing  but  complimentary." 

"  Yes,  sir,''  with  the  same  immobility  of  look. 

Egad  !  thinks  I,  she  is  candid  at  all  events;  but 
ril  try  again — 

"  I  fear  you  are  subjecting  yourself ''  but  I 

was  seized  with  a  fit  of  coughing  and  had  to  break 
off  fur  a  moment. 

Yes,  sir,"  she  interposed. 
—  to  unpleasant  penance  here  in  the  coun- 
try, for  the  happier  hours  you  have  passed  in  the 
city,"  finishing  my  sentence,  somewhat  surprised 
at  her  premature  affirmative. 


ti 


(i 


"  Ye — a — no,  sir. 


IT 


"Very  odd,"  thought  I.  "She  deems  my  re- 
marks too  frivolous,  doubtless,  for  more  lengthened 
responses,'*  and  reflecting  on  the  great  wisdom  at- 
tributed in  all  ages  to  a  paucity  of  words,  1  begai^ 
to  look  on  Miss  Sophronia  as  a  second  Minerva. 

"  The  rural  Damons  of  this  neighborhood,  I  fear, 
are  but  clumsy  worshippers  compared  to  the  grace- 
ful idolaters  who  crowded  your  temple  in  the  city," 
said  I  in  a  Louis-the-fourteenth  style  of  compliment. 
"  If  she  were  Pallas  herself,"  thought  I,  "  that  must 
inspire  her  with  words." 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  she  with  a  cold  stare,  as  if 
she  began  to  think  me  a  little  insane.  I  confess  I 
was  growing  embarrassed. 

"  The  shepherd  of  old,"  I  resumed,  coming  des- 
perately to  the  charge  again,  and  borrowing  am- 
munition from  Virgil,  "  after  sighing  his  manhood 
away  hopelessly  in  the  city,  found  Love  at  last  to 
be  a  resident  of  the  hills."        ^  «• 

"  Yes,  sir." 

Hem!  she  is  a  capital  listener.  The  "charms 
of  her  understanding  indeed,"  1  mentally  repeated, 
recalling  my  father^s  eulogy  of  her.  My  father, 
like  all  great  talkers,  judges  incorrectly  of  charac- 
ter, and  considers  attentive  listening  unequivocal 
evidence  of  superior  intellect ;  and  a  good  listener 
must  answer  to  the  Due  de  Sully's  definition  of  a 
statesman,  viz.  "  there  must  be  little  feeling  and  no 
passions."  Miss  Sophronia  may  probably  be  as 
profound  as  the  Pacific,  yet  must  1  find  soundings 
somewhere ;  so>  here  goes  for  another  heave  of  the 
lead. 

"  But  a  taste  for  reading — a  fondness  for  com- 
muning with  the  great  intellects  of  the  past  and 
present  through  the  medium  of  books,  must  more 
than  atone  to  you  for  the  absence  of  the  frivolities 
of  the  gayer  world,"  and  I  looked  toward  the  cen- 
tre-table with  the  expectation  of  seeing  at  least  a 
copy  of  Thomas  a  Kempis,  or  Zimmerman  on  So- 
litude ;  but  there  was  nothing  ostensibly  literary 


there,  save  a  newspaper  headed  "  The  Evangelical 
Trumpet." 

"  No,  sir." 

"  Why,"  thought  T,  "  this  is  downright  inanity  ! 
inexplicable  idiocy  !  Her  mind  is  in  primitive  blank- 
ness — she  is  but  a  breathing  vegetable !  My  father 
is  mad  ;  and  so  is  my  brother  !"  But  just  at  that 
moment,  footsteps  approached,  and  an  uncootb 
looking,  gangling,  grotesquely-garbed  figure,  aboot 
seven  feet  high,  entered,  and  after  cordially  shak- 
ing hands  with  Sophronia  Gaby,  was  introduced  to 
me  as  Mr.  Gabriel  Guffaw.  He  was  a  freckled, 
flap-eared,  shock-headed  monster,  while  his  caver- 
nous mouth  displayed,  at  every  word  addressed  to 
him,  two  formidable  rows  of  vandyked  teeth.  His 
hands,  though  large  and  red,  and  as  homey  as  the 
hoof  of  a  mule,  displayed  two  cosily  rings — one 
on  each  little  linger ;  his  coat,  though  of  superfine 
texture,  was  of  a  nondescript  cut,  while  his  pants, 
which  fitted  with  natural  tightness  to  limbs  that 
were  lean  and  knock-kneed,  revealed  all  the  native 
proportions  of  feet  that  were  intended  for  the  se- 
ven-league boots. 

A  new  light  seemed  to  dawn  on  Miss  Gaby. 
She  who  retailed  to  me  cold  and  misplaced  mono- 
syllables, became  sociable,  even  cordial,  with  this 
Goth.  The  latter,  I  saw  at  a  glance,  was  my 
brother's  competitor,  and  would  be  mine  if  I  dared. 
I  felt  as  many  others  have  felt,  who  when  they 
perceive  admitted  to  an  equality  with  them  per- 
sons whom  they  thoroughly  contemn,  retire  from 
the  contest  in  disgust.  I  arose  and  taking  a  seat 
near  the  table,  became  apparently  merged  in  the 
"  Evangelical  Trumpet." 

"  And  what  a  funny  coat  he  has  on  him  !"  stmek 
on  my  ear,  followed  by  very  decided  laughter  from 
the  demi-savage  and  a  titter  from  her.  I  looked 
up  and  frowned  at  him.  He,  the  clothes-horse, 
was  presuming  to  ridicule  my  dress — my  coat. 
which  was  the  master  piece  of  the  immortal  Giz- 
zerman,  of  London  !  And  she  was  enjoying^  his 
wit !  My  frown,  however,  soon  quelled  their  mirth  ; 
but  a  fourth  party  appeared  in  the  scene.  A  tall, 
rather  good  looking  fellow  of  about  five  or  six  and 
twenty  entered,  advanced  without  looking  to  the 
right  or  left,  and  clasping  Sophronia  in  his  arms, 
impressed  a  kiss  on  her  willing  lips ! 

**  Good  heavens !"  I  inwardly  exclaimed,  **  Do 
]  dream,  or  behold  all  this  with  open  eyes  V*  Bat 
Judge  of  my  astonishment,  when  Sophronia  pre- 
sented the  insulting  barbarian  to  me  as  her  brother, 
Mr.  Gregory  Gaby  ! 

"  Brother !"  echoed  I,  with  undisguised  disgust, 
as  I  haughtily  touched  his  proffered  hand  v^ith  the 
end  of  my  finger.  "  I  should  have  ssid  yoa  were 
an  accepted  lover  at  least,  to  judge  from  your  af- 
fectionate demonstrations."  This,  although  I  iq. 
tended  it  as  a  rebuke  to  his  ill-timed  indecencj, 
was  received  with  boisterous  merriment.  Now 
nineteen  ont  of  every  twenty  can  allege  no  suffi- 
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honey ;  if  you  go  on  dis  way  much  longer,  Uwill 
kill  roiBtiss,  'twill  actually.*' 

AshtoD  felt  his  choler  rise:  he  thought  it  a  high 
move  for  old  Eify  to  be  reproving  him,  and  he 
twenty-one.  He  gave  her  a  menacing  look  and 
essayed  to  speak — but  she  had  been  his  nurse,  or 
black  "  mammy,"  (as  he  used  to  call  her,)  and  she 
had  shown  him  many  kindnesses — humored  all  his 
childish  whims  and  caprices — and  he  could  not 
apeak  roughly  to  her- 

**  What  complaint  has  mamma  V  asked  Ashton 
of  Maria,  as  she  entered  the  room,  accompanied  by 
his  father. 

*'  She  is  threatened  with  an  inflammation  of  the 
brain — but  she  has,  at  last,  fallen  asleep,  which  is 
a  favorable  symptom — but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
she  will  ever  recover.'' 

There  was  a  coolness  and  contempt  in  his  sis- 
ter's manner,  that  cut  him  to  the  quick,  but  he  said 
nothing,  and  she  said  nothing  more.  Mr.  Peyton 
was  mute ;  so,  I  suppose,  there  never  was  a  more 
silent  repast  eaten. 

When  they  lefl  the  breakfast-room  Ashton  laid 
his  hand  on  the  knob  of  his  mother's  chamber  door, 
bet  he  was  arrested  by  Maria : 

**  Don't  go  in  there !"  said  she,  ^'  the  doctor  has 
forbidden  any  company,  and  especially  you,  as  the 
least  excitement  would  throw  her  back  as  bad  as 
ever." 

Ashton  crept  noiselessly  to  his  own  room,  in  a 
state  of  mind  little  to  be  envied.  He  tried  to  read 
a  new  novel  that  he  had  borrowed  the  day  before, 
bat  could  not  feel  interested.  He  threw  it  down, 
and  brought  up  the  image  of  Lucy  Osborne  to  di- 
Tert  bis  mind,  but  there  was  an  association  of  ideas 
connected  with  her,  which  was  not  very  agreeable. 
He  at  last  threw  himself  on  the  bed,  as  a  relief  at 
least  to  his  head-ache. 

At  dinner  there  was  another  silent  meeting,  and 
that  evening  Ashton  supped  in  his  chamber. 

About  the  middle  of  the  second  day  he  was  per- 
mitted to  see  his  mother.  The  inflammation  had 
sabsided,  but  she  was  very  pale  and  languid ;  she 
held  out  her  hand  and  faintly  articulated,  '*  My 


son 
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The  safiering,  patience,  and  resignation  depicted 
in  her  countenance,  stung  him  to  the  heart,  more 
than  a  thousand  reproaches  would  have  done. 

From  that  time  she  recovered  slowly,  and  Ash- 
ton remained  in  the  house  the  whole  week.  The 
fact  was,  he  was  afraid  to  trust  himself  out,  lest 
he  should  fall  into  another  scrape. 

It  was  the  last  day  of  the  year ;  Mrs.  Peyton 
was  nearly  well,  and  Ashton  in  better  spirits.  Af- 
ter dinner  his  father  went  out ;  Maria  turned  into 
her  inother*8  chamber,  and  Ashton,  for  want  of 
something  better  to  do,  sauntered  into  the  parlor 
and  sat  down  by  the  fire.  But,  becoming  very  rest- 
less, he  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room,  with 
his  e  jes  fixed  on  the  carpet,  apparently  lost  in  deep 


tlwught.  He  had  expected  and  dreaded  a  severe 
reproof  from  his  father,  hut  the  old  man  had  said 
never  a  word.  He  had  also  looked  for  mild  cen* 
sure  from  Maria,  but  she,  too,  remained  silent. 
But  bis  mother !  her  taciturnity  was  more  aston- 
ishing than  all. 

**  I  suppose,''  thought  he,  **  they  have  given  me 
up  to  hardness  of  heart,  and  blindness  of  mind. 
Well !  but  I  hav'nt  given  myself  up,  and,"  punning, 
'*  there  is  another  mother  in  the  world,  who  has 
not :  no !  she'll  never  desert  me ;  and  then,"  he 
continued,  half  musingly,  '*  what  a  fine  tea-table- 
chat  this  will  be,  'till  some  poor  fool  does  some- 
thing worse  to  make  them  forget  it :  and  if  it  could 
be  confined  to  this  town  it  wouldn^t  be  so  bad,  but 
it  will  be  carried  over  to  Richmond,  and  down  to 
Norfolk,  and  wherever  the  name  of  Peyton  is 
known  :  let  me  see !  how  will  it  tell  among  stran- 
gers 1  *  Mr.  Ashton  Peyton,  son  of  Col.  Laurens 
Peyton,  a  very  promising  youth,  has  completely 
thrown  himself  away  !  The  other  night,  to  add  to 
his  atrocities,  he  got  dead  drunk  V  yes,  that^s 
aunt  Efiy's  version  of  it, — and  that  is  the  way  it 
will  be,  (they  all  get  their  news  from  the  negroes.) 
What  else  1  let's  see — *  killed  his  mother' — 1  know 
they  have  her  dead  and  buried  by  this  time,  and 
nobody  knows  what  they'll  put  to  it :  and,  more 
than  this,  every  body  will  believe  it.  Well !  well ! 
what  a  world  is  this  !"  pausing ;  **  after  all  the  world 
is  not  so  bad ;  it  is  generally  half  right,  and,  by 
the  piper,  some  of  it  is  too  true  to  make  a  joke  of. 
I  have  disgraced  myself  to  all  intents  and  purposes.'* 

Just  at  this  moment  he  reached  the  end  of  the 
room,  and  raising  his  eyes,  came  in  contact  with  a 
large  looking-glass,  in  which  he  got  a  pretty  good 
survey  of  his  own  person.  (We  omitted  to  inform 
the  reader,  that  Ashton  Peyton  was  a  remarkably 
handsome  young  man.)  **  Yes,  Mr.  Ashton  Pey- 
ton," he  said,  addressing  his  image  in  the  mirror, 
**  you  have  most  certainly  disgraced  yourself;  but, 
Mr.  Ashton  Peyton,*'  he  continued,  looking  at  him- 
self a  little  closer,  *'  you  are  as  good-looking  a 
fellow  as  ever  was  disgraced,  and,  I  think,  rather 
too  good-looking  to  be  entirely  thrown  away.  Aye, 
and  Lucy  Osborne  thinks  so  too,  and  for  your 
sake,  my  angelic  little  lady,  it  shall  not  be — I  will 
let  the  world  see  that  you  are  capable  of  choosing 
a  husband  every  way  worthy  of  you." 

He  took  another  look  at  himself,  eat  down  by 
the  fire,  and  there  continued  in  profound  medita- 
tion until  invited  to  supper. 

His  thoughts  at  that  time  were  many  and  too  va- 
rious to  be  recorded,  but  they  were  cool,  deliberate 
and  right  to  the  point.  He  spent  the  remainder  of 
the  evening  with  his  mother.  There  was  no  com- 
pany and  the  family  retired  to  bed  early. 

At  nine  o'clock  Ashton  found  himself  seated 
alone,  by  a  large  fire,  in  his  own  room.  He  took 
out  his  watch  and  wound  it  up. 

"  In  three  hours,"  thought  he,  "  a  new  era  will 
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commence,  and  I,  Ashton  Peyton,  must  begin  a 
new  life,  but'* — and  here  he  pressed  his  fingers  to 
his  head, "  how  in  the  name  of  sense  am  I  to  ac- 
complish it  ?  I  canH  resist  temptation  ;  I  have  tried 
it  now  long  enough  to  know  that  it  is  impossible. 
'Tis  strange  that  a  man  should  be  cast  thus  upon 
the  ocean  of  life,  with  neither  rudder,  pilot  nor 
compass  to  guide  his  little  bark !  And  why  was  I 
made  at  all  to  be  the  sport  of  passion  and  folly  1 
My  watch  is  but  a  piece  of  human  mechanism,  yet 
it  has  a  main-spring,  and  surely  the  more  noble 
structure  of  the  human  mind  must  have  an  inward 
principle  by  which  it  can  be  actuated.''  This 
brought  the  architect  of  the  mind  to  his  reflections. 
Then  the  stupendous  works  of  creation,  in  all  its 
ramifications,  rose  before  his  imagination,  and  for 
the  first  time,  he  felt  a  reverence  for  that  Creator, 
who  had  placed  him  here  to  be  &  blessing  to  him- 
self and  others. 

**  When  in  this  world,"  mused  Ashton,  **  he 
calmed  the  tumultuous  waves  of  the  sea,  and  if  he 
was  God,  and  had  so  much  power,  why  cannot  he 
regulate  the  mind  of  man  1'' 

Why  did  he  use  the  word  if  7 

Just  then,  the  idea  crossed  the  mind  of  Ashton 
Peyton  that,  perhaps,  there  was  no  God  ;  but  it 
could  not  rest  there.  No,  the  light  of  reason  and 
education  shone  too  bright,  and  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness gave  back. 

"  Yes,"  he  mentally  exclaimed,  "  there  must  be 
a  God;  T  feel  it  is  so!  And  it  is  the  God  of  the 
Bible,  for  we  have  no  direct  account  of  any  other. 
I  see  now  I  had  assamed  a  wrong  ground  in  de- 
pending wholly  on  myself  for  resistance  in  temp- 
tation. Yes,  man  must  be  governed  by  a  power 
higher  than  himself,  if  he  do  right.  But  how  am 
I  to  get  this  assistance  V  Reason  and  common 
sense  said,  *'  ask  for  it ;''  but  Ashton  felt  he  was 
too  wicked  to  pray,  and  did  not  know  how.  He 
knew  but  one  prayer  in  the  world,  and  that  he  had 
learned  to  lisp  at  his  mother's  knee.  It  was  the 
Lord's  prayer.  He  pondered  it  over  and  over  in 
his  mind,  weighed  every  sentence  in  it,  and  finally 
concluded  that  it  comprised  all  man  could  want. 

"  Two  clauses,''  bethought, "  are  enough  for  my 
present  emergency  :  *  Lead  me  not  into  tempta- 
tion^ hut  deliver  me  from  evil.^  If  I  can  get 
these  petitions  answered,  I  am  safe.'^ 

The  table  beside  him  was  strewed  with  books : 
there  was  Byron,  and  Bulwer,  and  Maryatt  too, 
with  the  new  novel  before  alluded  to.  There  was 
another  book  on  that  table  also,  the  "Book  of 
books,"  "  the  good  book.'*  Why  was  that  book  on 
Ashton  Peyton's  table,  in  such  bad  company  ?  He 
was  induced  to  let  it  stay  there,  because  his  mamma 
had  presented  it  to  him,  a  few  years  before,  with  a 
request  that  he  would  read  a  chapter  every  day ; 
and,  although  contrary  to  his  inclinations,  he  had 
complied  with  her  request,  (when  he  did  not  forget 


it,)  out  of  respect  to  her,  fur  we  said  before  he  had 
none  for  its  Author.  He  took  it  up,  and  provi- 
dentially opened  at  these  words:  "There  is  more 
joy  in  Heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  than 
over  ninety  and  nine  just  persons  who  need  no  re- 
pentance." 

"  Well  then,"  he  murmured, "  perhaps  I  am  not 
too  wicked  to  pray.  He  read  the  chapter  through- 
out, (it  was  the  fifteenth  of  Luke;)  then  dropping 
on  his  knees  repeated  the  Lord's  prayer,  not  only 
with  his  lips,  but  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart.  He 
arose,  he  thought,  a  better  man,  at  least  he  felt  a 
great  deal  better,  and  enjoyed  a  hope  and  confi- 
dence which  he  had  never  before  experienced.  He 
went  to  bed,  slept  calmly,  and  in  the  morning  per- 
formed the  same  devotions,  and  sallied  forth,  with 
fear  and  trembling  to  meet  his  enemy,  the  world* 
But  if  he  had  only  known  it,  he  had  nothing  to  fear, 
for  he  had  cast  his  trust  and  confidence  on  Hioi, 
who  was  able  to  fight  and  conqner  for  him,  in  all 
temptations— and  Ashton  thought  they  seemed  to 
thicken  on  him.  It  was  the  New-Year  holidays, 
and  he  refused  many  an  invitation;  even  Locy 
Osborne  could  not  entice  him  out.  Not  that  be 
intended  to  abjure  all  the  amusements  of  the  world, 
but  did  not  think  proper  to  indulge  in  them  at  that 
time.  Afler  awhile  he  became  convinced  that  he 
enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  sensual  delights  much  bet- 
ter, by  using  them  in  moderation,  and  letting  them 
have  only  a  secondary  place  in  his  mind.  At  last 
he  felt  no  inclination  for  excesses  of  any  kind- 
hut  enjoyed  the  blessings  bestowed  by  HeaTeo 
with  a  devout  and  grateful  heart. 


We  will  pass  over  a  few  years,  and  carry  our 
readers  to  the  pleasant  home  of  Ashton  Peyton. 
He  had  become  the  fond  husband  of  his  long  loved 
Lucy — and  she  was  happy.  A  cheerful  fire  biased 
on  the  hearth,  and  old  Mrs.  Peyton  was  there ;  her 
heart  swelled  with  delight  as  she  diverted  herself 
with  several  interesting  children  who  were  playing 
around  her. 

"  Ashton,"  said  she,  "  in  rearing  these  sweet  lit- 
tle ones,  1  hope  yoa  will  not  forget  my  favorite 
proverb :  *  Train  op  a  child  in  the  way  be  abouki 
go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it ;' 
it  is  old,  bnt  all  the  better  for  that." 

"  You  seemed  at  one  time,"  laughingly  replied 
Ashton,  "  to  have  well  nigh  lost  your  faith  in  the 
maxim,  but  I  told  you  then,  if  you  would  have  pa- 
tience and  faith,  it  would  prove  itself." 

R.  W.  W. 


Virginia, 
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THE  BRASS  CANNON 
IN  THE  ARMORY-YARD  AT  RICHMOND. 

The  brass  French  cannon  in  the  Armory-yard  of 
this  city,  have  never  failed  to  call  forth  from  the 
admiring  beholder,  the  exclamation.  "  how  came 
these  hero  !"  To  this  qnestion,  so  often  repeated, 
those  in  command  at  the  Armory  have  been  com- 
pelled to  confess  that  they  *'  don't  know.'* 

Some  time  since,  the  present  intelligent  Com- 
naoder  of  the  State  Guard  informed  us  that  he 
was  tired  of  confessing  his  ignorance,  an(f  was  de- 
termined to  find  oat  the  history  of  the  ^ons,  if  pos- 
sible, and  coarleoQsly  invoked  oar  aid.  We  im- 
mediately set  some  enquiries  on  foot,  but  Without 
any  satisfactory  result.  Some  stated,  or  conjec- 
tnred,  that  they  were  brought  over  by  our  French 
allies  in  the  Revolution,  and  left  here  by  them  afler 
the  surfender  at  Torktown.  Others,  that  they 
were  furnished  by  a  French  merchant.  Beau  ma  r- 
chais,  from  whom  the  State  of  Virginia  made  a 
large  purchase  of  atrms,  &c. ;  but  we  are  credibly 
informed  that  Beaumarchais^  accounts  contain  no 
such  items. 

Whilst  we  Were  prosecuting  our  enquiries,  we 
received  from  a  correspondent  a  narrative  of  the 
recovery  of  a  similar  piece  of  ordnance  in  York 
river ;  and  a  brief  article  on  the  subject  appeared 
in  the  **  Standard"  newspaper.  At  one  time  we 
flattered  ourselves  that  a  clue  to  the  solution  of 
the  question  had  been  found  in  a  passage  of  Count 
Dnmas's  Memoirs  of  the  French  Revolution  and 
Empire.  *  He  was  one  of  the  aids  to  Count  Ro- 
chambeau,  who  commanded  the  French  forces  in 
the  American  Revolution  ;  and  hence  devotes  the 
.first  part  of  his  work  to  the  war  in  these  Colonies. 
After  speaking  of  La  Fayette,  whom  he  intended 
lo  accompany  to  this  country,  being  detained  by 
the  French  Government, — who  still  secretly  fa- 
vored our  cause, — he  says  : 

"  The  war  between  the  two  rival  maritime  pow- 
ers was  imminent,  but  the  preparations  were  still 
covered  mitb  a  mysterious  veil.  A  train  of  field 
artillery  intended  for  th^  Insurgents,  had  been  pre- 
pared at  the  arsenal  of  Douay,  and  was  to  pass 
through  Dunkirk  to  be  embarked  at  Osteode.  It 
is  well  known  that  there  was  at  that  time  an  Eng- 
lish Commissioner  at  Dunkirk,  whose  business  it 
was  to  see  that  the  works  and  fortifications  of  that 
port,  which  were  destroyed  according  to  the  most 
shameful  article  of  the  peai^e  of  17A3.  were  not  re- 
stored. We  had  been  and  were  still  obliged  to  en- 
dare  this  disgrace,  and  to  conceal  from  Mr.  Frazer 


•  Memoirs  of  his  Own  Time ;  Including  the  Revolution, 
the  Empire  and  the  Restoration.  By  Lieut  G«in.  Count 
If  athieo  Dumas.    2  vols.    vol.  I,  p.  15. 


the  arrival  and  departure  of  this  artillery.  The  re- 
monstrances of  that  officer,  if  he  had  been  imme- 
diately informed  of  the  passage  of  this  train  and 
the  place  to  which  it  had  been  sent,  would  have 
embarrassed  the  Commander-in-chief.  The  Count 
De  Puys6gur,  in  order  to  prevent  difficulties,  which 
at  least  would  have  been  unseasonable,  invited  Mr. 
Prazcr  to  dine  with  him,  to  meet  the  principal  of- 
ficers of  the  garrison.  I  was  deputed  to  take 
care  that  no  message  should  reach  the  English 
Commissioner,  and  to  detain  him  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, by  spinning  out  the  conversation  on  pro- 
fessional subjects.  I  acted  this  mortifying  part 
as  well  as  I  could,  but  with  secret  vexation.  The 
convoy  passed  through  the  town  at  the  begin- 
ning: of  the  night  and  was  sent  to  Ostende.  The 
English  Commissioner  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  ig- 
norant uf  it." 

Even  should  this  not  lead  to  the  desired  discov- 
ery, it  gives  us  an  interesting  account  of  the  ef- 
forts of  the  French  to  send  us  succor  as  early  as 
1777. 

The  cannon  in  our  Armory  were  made  at  Douay, 
but  longanteriorto  this  period,  and  are  too  heavy  for 
field  artillery.  *  From  the  expression  in  the  above 
extract,  they  might  then  have  been  only  "prepared,' 
or  got  ready  for  our  service,  though  made  long  be- 
fore. The  question,  however,  still  remains,  how 
came  they  into  the  undisputed  possession  of  Vir- 
ginia 1  If  presented  to  the  '*  Insurgents,"  as  sta- 
ted by  Count  Dumas,  they  may  still  have  been  used 
in  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  and  thence  left  on  the 
soil  of  Virginia,  who  had  them  removed  to  this 
metropolis. 

Though  this  investigation  may  not  lead  to  any 
very  signal  practical  result,  it  would  be  gratifying 
to  others  as  well  as  ourselves  to  obtain  any  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  it ;  and  it  is  respectfully  so- 
licited from  those  who  may  have  it. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  nanative  of  oar  cor- 
respondent, it  may  be  best  to  give  a  description  of 
the  guns,  for  the  benefit  of  oar  readers  who  have 
never  seen  them. 

These  massive  thirty-two  pounders,  six  in  number 
and  weighing  each  five  or  six  thousand  pounds,  are 
richly  and  beautifully  wrought,  with  mottoes,  de- 
vices, coats  of  arms,  names  and  titles  of  noble  and 
distinguished  Frenchmen.  All  these  will  be  more 
clearly  shown  by  a  minute  description,  making  one 
as  far  as  practicable  the  model  of  the  whole.  Let 
us  begin  then  with 

No.  1.  *^  Lb  Gourmand."  Near  its  moxzle  this 
impressive  name,  well  indicative  of  war's  vora- 
ciousness, is  inscribed.  Father  down  is  war's 
royal  name,— upon   them  all, — "  Ultima  Ratio 


*  There  are  two  bra^  French  field-pieces,  six  pound- 
ers,— corresponding,  it  is  said,  with  those  at  the  Armory, 
in  the  possession  of  the  Fayette  Artillery ,~Capt.  Ellis. 
We  have  not  seen  them  yet.    One  also  at  Leiington,  Ya. 
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Regcm  ;"  and  about  the  middle  of  the  gun,  "  Lb 
Doc  Du  Ludb/*  with  what  appears  to  be  his  coat- 
of- arms,  beautifully  carved  in  relief.  "Next  comes 
another  Latin  motto,  common  to  all,  and  boastful 
perhaps  of  their  superior  excellence,  *'  Nbc  Plu- 
RiBus  Impar.''  Next  is  a  carved  face,  with  wide- 
flowing  hair,  followed  at  a  short  distance  by  the 
Royal  Coat-of- Arms  of  France,  with  the  Fleur  de 
Lis,  and  its  other  emblazonments.  The  breech  is 
also  richly  carved  :  ]n  two  of  them, — L'Envie6 
and  Le  Militaire, — the  breech  is  wrought  into  mon- 
ster human  faces,  belching  the  cascable  from  their 
mouths ;  whilst  that  of  another,  Le  Demoniaque, 
terminates  in  a  terrific  dragon.  The  Dolphins, 
(techniealiy.)  are  wrought  into  dolphins.  Every 
thing  seems  to  indicate  that  they  were  made  with 
great  care  and  at  vast  expense.  Around  the  butt, 
is  the  name  of  the  maker,  with  the  date  and  place 
of  manufacture.  In  the  one  before  us,  '*  Kellbri 
TiouRo.     Helvbtii.     Duaci.     1678." 

No.  3.  Lb  Severe,  also  inscribed  with  the  title 
of  Le  Due  du  Lude,  was  made  at  the  same  time 
and  place  and  by  the  same  person. 

These  cannon  thus  appear  to  have  been  manu- 
factured not  very  long  after  the  death  of  Turenne, 
and  afier  the  great  Cond6,  his  successor  on  the 
Rhine,  disabled  by  age  and  gout,  had  retired  to  the 
Eolitude  of  Chantilly.  Louis  XIV.  was  then  at 
war  with  Holland,  whose  armies  were  led  by  Wil- 
liam Prince  of  Orange.  After  the  loss  of  these  two 
great  commanders,  the  French  superiority  declin- 
ed ;  but  when  propositions  were  made  to  treat  for 
peace,  Louis,  whose  policy  was  to  strike  some  im- 
portant blow  before  negotiating,  still  took  the  field 
in  167B,  with  formidable  preparation.  And  this 
year,  Le  Gourmand  and  Le  Severe  were  made ; 
but  the  war  was  ended  by  the  peaee  of  Nemiguen 
the  same  year. 

No.  3.  L'Advocat,  bears  the  title  of  "  Le 
Marbschal  Db  Humieres,"  and  the  same  ma- 
ker and  place; — but  date,  1686. 

No.  4.  L'Enviee,  bears  the  title  of"  Le  Marb- 
schal Duo  De  Humieres."  The  coat-of-arms 
seems  changed  from  that  on  No.  3,  owing  perhaps 
to  the  "  Due"  being  added  to  the  title  since  the 
former  was  made.  The  maker's  name,  &c., "  Be- 
renobr  De  Falizb.     Fecit.     Duaci.     1693." 

L^Advocat,  [1686,]  was  a  cotemporary  of  the 
immediate  consequences  of  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  which  drove  so  many  of  the 
French  to  our  shores,  whither  it  was  destined  to 
follow  them.  L'Envie^,  [1693,]  was  a  contempo- 
rary of  the  battle  of  Neerwindcn,  gained  by  the 
French  over  William  Prince  of  Orange. 

No.  5.  Le  Demoniaqve,  and  No.  6.  Le  Mili- 
taire, both  bear  the  title  of  **  Louis  Auouste  Duo 
Du  Maine,"  and  were  also  made  at  Douay,  by 
Berenger ; — the  former  in  1716,  and  the  latter  in 
17««. 

This  Due  Du  MaiDe  was  one  of  the  natural 


sans  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  whose  favor  the  will  of 
that  monarch  was  made ;  and  was  commander  of 
the  King's  household  troops.  On  the  death  of 
Louis,  the  Parliament  annulled  his  will,  appoint- 
ed the  profligate  and  infidel  Philip,  Due  of  Orleans, 
Regent,  and  deprived  the  Due  Du  Maine  of  his 
command.  He  having  submitted  to  all  this,  his 
Duchess,— of  the  blood  of  the  great  Cond^, — was 
so  transported  with  fury  at  his  meanness  of  spirit, 
that  she  is  said  to  have  slapped  him  in  the  face. 
The  Due  Du  Maine  asked  to  be  discharged  from 
taking  care  of  the  person  of  the  young  King,  Louis 
XV. ;  but  still  kept  the  superintendence  of  his  ed- 
ucation and  accepted  a  place  in  the  Council  of  Re- 
gency. •  The  name,  Le  Demoniaque,  thus  asso- 
ciated with  his,  would  better  have  suited  the  char- 
acter generally  ascribed  to  his  successful  rival,  the 
Regent  Due  of  Orleans. 

In  addition  to  these  six  cannon,  there  are  two 
brass  mortars, — one  for  casting  stones,  (a  sort  of 
gun  powder  catapult,) — the  other  for  casting  shell. 
The  shell-  mortar  is  far  superior  to  the  other.  Near 
the  muzzle,  it  has  the  appropriate  motto,  worthy  of 
the  exultant  Mercury,  whilst  he  held  the  stolen 
thunderbolt  of  Jupiter,  as  yet  unconscious  of  its 
hidden  terrors,— 

"  NoN.  SoLis.  Radios. 

SeD.  JOVIS.  FULMINA.    MlTTO." 

It  also  bears  the  title  of  Le  Due  Du  Maine,  with 
his  coat-of-arms  :  **  De  St.  Hubert.  Fecit.  A 
Rochefort.  1706."  It  weighs  2018  lbs.  and  is 
numbered  36.  The  stone  mortar  is  much  plainer, 
but  has  a  carving  like  a  coat-of-arms,  without  a 
title,  and  was  made  at  Douay,  by  Berenger,  in 
1756.  It  weighs  1175  lbs.  and  is  marked  No.  159. 
We  trust  that  we  shall  not  be  thought  to  have 
wasted  our  interest  upon  these  stalwart  warriors 
of  a  former  and  a  brilliant  epoch.  The  lapse  of 
more  than  a  century  has  produced  little  improve- 
ment upon  the  beauty  and  skill  of  their  workman- 
ship. It  is  indeed  a  matter  of  surprise  how  rap- 
idly mankind  have  ever  progressed  in  the  art  of 
war,  and  in  the  construction  of  its  implements. 
Even  the  barbarous  African  savages  can  exhibit 
admirable  instruments  of  death,  whilst  every  thing 
else  used  by  them  indicates  ignorance  and  degra- 
dation, f  We  might  justly  claim  indulgence  for 
greater  enthusiasm  than  we  feel,  from  all  who  can 
sympathize  with  the  attachment  which  the  Ameri- 
can Wdodsman  feels  for  his  trusty  rifle,  to  which  be  is 
sure  to  give  some  appropriate  name.  W^e  can  well 
imagine  how  an  artillery-man  may  look  with  awe 

*  Justaroond's  Private  Life  of  Louis  XV.,  vol.  I,  p.  7. 
See  also  Lacretelle,  Histoire  de  France,  vol.  I. 

f  We  once  saw  this  most  strikingly  exhibited  in  a  lec- 
ture, by  the  late  Rev.  Launcelot  M  inor.  Missionary  in  Africa, 
who  placed  side  by  side  their  ini|ilemcnls  of  war  and  peare. 
and  their  rude  maoufactures. 
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tnd  admiration  upon  the  guns,  with  which  he  de- 
fends his  country  and  acquires  glory.  Madame 
Be  Larochejacquelein  mentions  a  beautiful  inci- 
dent in  that  remaikable  and  heroic  war  which  took 
place  in  La  Vendee,  between  the  Royalists  and 
Revolutionists,  in  1793.  "  in  the  evening,"'  says 
she,  "  I  was  surprised  to  see  all  the  soldiers  in  the 
house  with  me  on  their  knees  at  prayers,  and 
the  streets  filled  with  peasants  at  their  devotions. 
When  they  were  concluded,  they  led  me  out  to  see 
their  favorite  cannon,  called  Marie  Jeanne^  their 
first  trophy  from  the  Republicans,  which  afier  hav- 
iog  been  retaken,  had  again  fallen  into  their  hands  : 
it  was  decorated  with  flowers  and  ribands,  and  the 
peasants  embraced  it  with  tears  of  joy."  *  It  is 
now  high  time  to  give  way  to  our  correspondent. 


THE  LARGE  BRASS  GUNS  IN  OUR  ARMORY. 

The  minote  history  of  Virginia  has,  within  a 
few  years  past,  attracted  much  attention.  The 
above  proposed  is  not,  or  should  not  be,  the  least 
interesting  subject  of  investigation. 

Most  persons  visiting  our  Armory,  must  have 
observed  there  several  large  brass  cannon  and  mor- 
tars. For  more  than  two-thirds  of  a  century 
these  slumberers  have  excited  the  special  wonder 
of  the  young  and  the  admiration  of  all.  Their 
great  size  and  completeness  of  finish,  lead  nat- 
urally to  an  examination  of  the  material,  cali- 
tre,  inscriptions  and  beautiful  devices.  All  these 
at  once  indicate  their  French  origin.  But  as  the 
style  and  title  of  the  sovereigns  of  England  was, 
fer  many  generations,  and  down  to  the  first  of  this 
century,  King  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Ire- 
land, the  easy  and  pardonable  credulity  of  national 
feeling  has  probably  lead  many  to  the  erroneous 
supposition,  that  they  are  the  trophies  of  some  well- 
fuught  field  in  **  the  agony  of  our  country's  glory." 
That  they  were  not  among  the  military  stores  fur- 
nished by  the  house  of  Beaumarchais  may  be  pro- 
nounced on  the  authority  of  a  military  gentleman, 
standing  high  and  near  our  State  authorities.  He 
has  looked  over  the  accounts  of  that  house  and 
finds  no  ordnance  charged  there  higher  than  18 
poanders.  Those  in  the  Armory  are  32s.  Wheth- 
er they  were  among  the  munitions  of  war  sent, 
secretly  for  a  time,  by  the  French  government  to 
our  genera!  government,  or  a  specific  donation  to 
the  State  of  Virginia,  the  confusion  of  the  times 
seems  to  forbid  a  clear  determination.  A  memo- 
randum left  in  the  Armory  by  a  former  commander 
of  the  City  Guard  f  of  Richmond,  gives  the  names, 
weight,  calibre,  places  and  dates  of  casting  of 
these  pieces,  and  states  among  other  things,  that 

*  Quoted  in  A1ison*8  Europe,  vol.1,  p.  255. 
t  This  paper  was  drawn  up  by  the  late  Capt.  Richardson 
sod  kindly  furnished  us  by  Capt.  Dimmock.— .Ed.  Mtaa, 


they,  with  the  two  mortars,  also  described,  were, 
aa  he  heard  when  a  boy,  a  present  from  the  King 
of  France  to  the  State  of  Virginia,  which  will  be 
rendered  highly  probable  in  the  sequel.  However 
this  may  be,  by  prescription  they  belong  to  Vir- 
ginia. How  they  came  into  our  possession  may 
probably  be  interesting  to  many,  and  the  following 
narrative  is  intended  to  afibrd  the  information. 

A  well  sustained  tradition  informs  us  that  at  a 
critical  period  of  our  revolutionary  struggle,  a  cor- 
vette under  French  colors  was  discovered  flying 
into  the  Capes  of  Virginia  with  all  the  haste,  which 
hatred  to  the  English  and  the  love  of  life  and  lib- 
erty could  urge,  closely  pursued  by  a  British  squad- 
ron, as  eager  in  chase  as  the  other  was  in  flight. 
Getting  within  the  Capes,  the  mouth  of  York  river 
was  directly  ahead,  Hampton-road  lay  on  the  lar- 
board, and  the  wide  Chesapeake  spread  its  extend- 
ed waters  on  the  right.  At  that  period  and  long 
after,  the  two  latter  waters  afiforded  no  refuge  for 
a  ship  thus  beset  by  foes,  and  then,  might  have  been 
in  hostile  occupation.  For  this  reason,  or  because 
the  wind  was  unfavorable  to  any  other  course,  the 
Frenchman  pressed  forwards  under  full  canrasa  for 
Yorktown,  where  the  river  contracts  to  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  and  where  a  friendly  force  could 
interpose,  or  assist  in  defence.  The  ready  French- 
man was  not  disappointed,  and  the  pursuers  find- 
ing the  quarry  had  evaded  their  clutch,  gave  up 
the  chase.  The  corvette,  not  yet  in  safety,  sailed 
up  the  river  to  its  head,  thence  up  its  Southern 
branch,  the  Pamunky,  to  Cumberland,  a  (then) 
town  of  some  commerce,  about  three  miles  from 
New  Kent  Court- House  and  thirty  below  Rich- 
mond.  She  carried  22  guns  on  her  batteries,  and 
defended  by  one  on  land,  still  visible  a  few  years 
since,  which  commanded  a  stretch  of  the  river  two 
or  three  miles  long,  was  in  a  state  of  safety  against 
an  attack  by  water.  She  proceeded  to  disembark 
her  freight  of  arms,  and  for  this  purpose  a  flat  was 
placed  between  the  ship  and  the  wharf.  Three 
large  brass  guns  were  safely  landed,  but  the  fourth 
by  some  accident,  upset  the  flat  and  sunk  to  the 
bottom.  The  particulars  as  to  the  rate  of  the  ship 
and  the  loss  of  the  gun,  rest  on  the  authority  of  a 
negio  man  Dick,  the  then  servant  of  John  Wat- 
kins,  Esq.,  the  proprietor  of  the  adjacent  lands. 
He  was  a  looker-on  of  the  passing  scene  up  to  the 
loss  of  the  piece.  What  reliance  is  to  be  placed 
on  his  account  will  be  seen. 

Capt. Milestone  was  born,  reared,  and  has 

always  lived  in  Hanover,  near  the  Piping- tree,  is 
now  infirm  from  weight  of  years«  and  as  venerable 
for  probity  and  truthfulness  as  for  age.  He  says 
he  was  one  of  the  crew  of  the  armed  schooner 
Liberty,  Capt.  Monroe,  which  was  in  service  on 
York  river,  constantly  plying  between  a  French 
frigate,  lying  at  the  head  of  that  stream,  com- 
manded by  a  Capt.  Comue,  and  Yorktown,  da- 
ring the  siege.    And  though  he  did  nut  see  them, 
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he  always  understood  and  believed  there  were  six 
or  seven  cannon  and  three  or  four  mortars  at  Cum- 
berland, sent  us  by  the  French,  and  which  were 
afterwards  carried  up  the  river  to  Hanover  Town  to 
keep  them  out  of  the  way  of  the  British.  His  mem- 
ory as  to  the  date  o(  the  arrival  of  these  guns  is 
confused. 

The  usual  events  and  vicissitudes  of  war  and 
peace,  down  to  the  close  of  the  ^reat  Napoleonic 
contest  in  1815,  rolled  on,  when  a  flood-tide  of 
growth  and  prosperity  flowed  over  our  country 
which  has  known  no  ebb  nor  example.  The  Mid- 
dle and  Southern  States  gathered  golden  crops  in 
their  rich  staples,  and  the  Northern  a  full  reward 
for  their  enterprise,  skill  and  industry.  Even  wars 
had  left  their  fragments,  and  Northern  frugality 
gathered  them  up  "  that  none  miglit  be  lost.'^ 

In  the  year  1816  or  1817,  a  sloop,  with  a  diving- 
bell,  was  seen  in  Gloucester  harbor  opposite  York- 
town,  hovering  over  the  sunken  wrecks  of  the  Cha- 
ron and  other  British  ships  destroyed  by  the  Amer- 
ican and  French  batteries  during  the  siege  of  York- 
town,  busily  engaged  in  fishing  op  the  metalic  ar- 
ticles which  went  into  their  armament,  or  struc- 
ture. This  process  was  a  novelty  in  Virginia,  and 
the  narrator, with  others,  went  on  board  to  seethe 
operation.  He  mentioned  to  the  skipper  this  tale 
of  a  large  brass  gun  having  been  lost  at  Cumber- 
land, and  in  a  short  time,  the  little  sloop  with  her 
diving-bell  was  there.  More  than  the  third  of  a 
century  had  passed  awky  since  the  loss  of  the  gun. 
The  fickle  sail  of  commerce  had  spared  merely  the 
remains  of  the  town  of  Cumberland.  The  late  Col. 
John  Dandridge  Watkins,  the  only  son  of  John 
Watkins,  Esq.,  then  deceased,  was  proprietor  of 
the  surrounding  land,  and  the  now  aged  Dick  was 
the  leisurely  gardener  of  his  younger  master  and 
the  living  chronicle  of  local  events  belonging  to  a 
passed  generation.  The  skipper  applied  for  per- 
mission to  search  for  the  gun,  which  the  Colonel 
readily  granted,  renouncing  all  personal  claim,  but 
with  characteristic  candor  and  sense  of  justice, 
told  him,  if  such  a  gun  was  there,  it  belonged  to 
(the  Commonwealth,  and  if  found,  he  should  give 
immediate  information  to  the  Executive  of  the 
State.  Wiih  the  understanding  that  a  signal  from 
the  topmast  should  announce  a  successful  search, 
the  Colonel  with  his  friend,  Dr.  M.  S.  Warren, 
ihen  as  now,  of  James  City  county,  went  home  to 
dinner.  The  old  servant  was  in  attendance,  no 
doubt  rejoicing  in  the  opportunity  to  vindicate  his 
often  told  and  often  doubted  tale.  So  faithful  was 
his  memory,  even  as  to  the  very  spot  where  the 
^un  fell,  the  first  dip  of  the  bell  was  over  it.  and 
by  means'  of  a  powerful  crane,  it  was  hoisted  on 
<leck.  The  operation  was  so  rapid,  that  by  the 
time  dinner  was  over  at  the  family  residence,  the 
appointed  signal  was  seen  from  the  windows,  fly- 
ing at  the  mast-head  of  the  sloop. 

Dr.  W.  says,  Col.  Watkins  and  himself  imme- 


diately repaired  down  to  the  wharf  as  the  gun  was 
just  ascending  out  of  the  water.     They  found  it  in 
material,  calibre  and  devices,  the  same  with  those 
in  the  Armory,  which  they  had  seen.     Its  weight 
was  six  thousand  and  between  three  and  four  hon- 
dred  pounds.     What  struck  them  with  great  force 
was,  that  whilst  it  closely  resembled  the  Fl^eneh 
pieces  referred  to,  it  was  cast  in  a  town  or  city  in 
Sweden,  the  name  of  which  he  does  not  now  re- 
member.    These  circumstances  establish,  or  ren- 
der highly  probable  several  facts  in  this  connexion, 
1st.  There  were  six  or  seven  cannon  and  sev- 
eral mortars  landed  by  a  French  national  vessel  at 
Cumberland.     2.  That  unless  all  the  French  pie- 
ces of  that  calibre  and  period  bore  the  same  de- 
vices, those  in  our  Armory  are  they  which  were 
landed  at  Cumberland.     And  3rd,  It  is  more  than 
probable  they  were  a  present  from  the  Crown  of 
France,  as  they  were  sent  directly  to  Virginia  in 
a  single  vessel  of  small  force,  were  insufficient  to 
supply  a  national  want,  and  were  not  of  that  de- 
scription we  should  purchase,  as  we  required  field- 
pieces  more  than  those. suited  alone  to  stationary 
batteries.      In   1780,  La  Fayette  returned  from 
France,  bringing  the  promise  of  speedy  and  effi- 
cient aid  to  this  country,  and  it  is  probable  these 
cannon  and  mortars  were  sent  in  consequence  of 
the  influence  he  exerted,  as  a  specific  donation. 
In  1781,  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  were,  from 
the  time  of  A rnold*b  invasion  to  the  siege  of  Y'ork- 
town,  especially  James  river,  under  the  control  of 
the  British  shipping.     How  can  we  account  for  the 
presence  of  a  French  frigate  at  the  head  of  York 
river,  spoken  of  by  Capt.  Milestone,  without  suppo- 
sing she  was  surprised  into  such  a  position  by  the 
most  difficult  circumstances  ?     Certainly  her  pres- 
ence there  was  no  part  of  the  plan  in  the  invest- 
ment of  .Yorktown,  as  De  Grasse  rejected  General 
Washington's  proposition,  to  send  a  portion  of  his 
squadron  above  that  place  to  assist  in  the  advances, 
as  too  hazardous  a  measure.     It  is  more  than  prob- 
able the  frigate  spoken  of  was  the  corvette  which 
bore  the  guns  and  mortars  to  Cumberland,  whose 
escape  was  cut  off  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  being 
in  hostile  possession  on  her  return  down  the  river. 
All  wilt  recollect  from  the  history  of  the  times,  that 
it  was  known  to  La  Fayette,  and  consequently  to 
Governor  Nelson,  the  purpose  of  the  Commmand- 
er- in-chief  to  marck  from  the  Hudson,  to  strike  at 
Cornwallis,  weeks  if  not  months  beforef  it  was  gen- 
erally understood,  and  we  ate  not  pe.rroitled,  from 
ilie  known  conduct,  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  these 
officers,  to  suppose  they  would  fail  to  bring  to  bear 
such  means  as  were  these  guns  to  give  force  and 
efficacy  to  so  important  a  blow  ;  especially  as  they 
could  not  have  anticipated  the  escape  of  De  Bar- 
ras  from  Newport  with  the  transports  bearing  the 
artillery.     Had  the  memorandum  before  refetred 
to  been  based  on  specious  conjecture,  history  would 
have  been  probably  consulted  as  to  the  name  of  the 
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British  frigate  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  these 
guns,  the  name  Charon  and  not  Shannon  would  have 
been  apphed.  No  doubt  Capt.  Richardson  misun- 
derstood Gen.  La  Fayette  as  to  the  name.  It  is  a 
fair  conclusion  they  were  employed  in  the  capture 
of  Cornwallis,  and  a  strained  conclusion  they  were 
jefc  00  the  fie)d  either  by  the  English  or  French 
forces,  as  they  were  seen)  by  many  now  living,  on 
the  Capitol  Square  the  first  of  this  century,  and  it 
would  seem  absurd  to  suppose  they  were  moved  to 
that  spot  by  the  way  of  Cumberland,  on  the  Pa- 
monky,  when  a  direct  water  conveyance  could  be 
adopted.  In  this  view  it  is  to  be  remembered  the 
capture  of  Yorktown  was  regarded  on  both  sides 
the  Atlantic,  as  it  was  in  fact,  the  signal  for  a  ces- 
sation of  active  hostilities  in  this  country. 

The  history  of  the  cannon  raised  at  Cumberland 
in  1816  or  17,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  remains  to  be 
told. 

On  the  recovery,  a  despatch  was  immediately 
sent  by  Co].  W.  to  the  Governor  at  Richmond, 
and  the  next  day,  the  late  Claiborne  W.  Gooch, 
Esq.,  then  Adjutant  General  of  Virginia,  repaired  to 
Cnmberland  to  claim  the  gun  for  the  Common- 
wealth. Bbt  the  bird  had  flown.  The  active  and 
prompt  skipper  was  not  to  be  caught  slumbering  or 
doubting  over  the  prize.  Under  cover  of  the  in- 
tervening night,  he  silently  and  dishonorably  fled. 
What  was  to  be  donel  A  rare  piece  of  ordnance, 
worth  thonsands  of  dollars,  a  fortune  to  the  skipper, 
was  an  important  object  to  the  State.  Pursuit  was 
determined  on,  and  no  time  to  be  lost.  An  intei- 
estiog  race  now  rame  off:  the  goal,  Yorktown ; 
the  prize,  a  valuable  gun.  The  Adjutant  General 
had  to  travel  42  miles,  and  could  calculate  to  half 
an  hoor  of  his  arrival.  The  sloop  had  about  18 
hours  the  start,  but  then  she  had  to  encounter  the 
more  than  serpentine  winding  of  Pamunky,  through 
which  no  wind  could  enable  her  to  stem  a  flood- 
tide,  before  she  reached  the  head  of  the  bold  and 
beaotiful  York.  Thence  in  a  direct  line  to  Glou- 
cester point,  opposite  Yorktown,  was  thirty  miles. 
This,  the  Dardanelles  of  the  neighboring  waters, 
once  passed,  the  wily  skipper  might  laugh  to  scorn 
all  porsait.  The  result  depended  on  as  unstable  a 
contingency  as  the  wind.  Away  rolled  the  Adju- 
tant General  in  reeking  haste,  and  away  fled  the 
sloop  as  an  eagle  with  the  prey  in  his  talons.  The 
winds  proved  not  so  propitious  to  Che  race  as  the 
promptitude  and  celerity  of  the  pursuer.  When 
he  arrived  at  Yorktown,  the  chase  was  seen  a  short 
distance  above  that  place,  under  all  her  canvass, 
sweeping  down  for  the  strait.  She  lost  the  race 
by  a  few  minutes. 

A  legal  process  arrested  her  haste,  and  caused 
the  prize  to  press  the  "  yellow  sand'*  of  Yorktown 
beach.  Here  this  beautiful-  piece  of  ordnance  was 
examined  by  the  narrator,  and  found  identiccU  with 
the  brass  cannon  so  long  lying  in  the  A  rmory,  as 
useless  as  if  in  their  original  ores. 


Dr.  W.  says  some  10  or  15  years  afterwards 
he  strolled  into  the  Chancery  court,  in  the  capitol, 
and  found  this  subject  under  investigation. 

The  adjudication  which  followed,  resulted  favor- 
ably to  the  energetic,  but  unworthy  skipper,  and 
the  piece  was  lost  to  the  State. 

Conjecture  may  make  the  empty  inquiry,  vhat 
has  become  of  it  1  Is  it  engaged  in  piracy,  or  the 
punishment  of  it?  Or  is  it  shorn  of  the  honors  and, 
horrors  of  war,  and  metamorphosed  into  church* 
going  bells,  or  more  active  and  silent  kettles  and 
other  vessels  known  to  the  house-wife  1  Certain  it 
is,  that  like  all  other  great  powers,  its  destinies  are 
for  good  or  ill,  according  to  the  direction  given. 

T.  M. 

Ameliot  Jan,  27. 

The  Case  as  Stated  in  the  Record. 

Our  correspondent,  writing  from  memory  and 
tradition,  has  fallen  into  some  inaccuracies,  which 
will  be  best  corrected  from  the  record  of  the  suit 
to  which  he  alludes; — styled 

Nicholas  vs.  Chase. 

The  Record  shews  that  Gilbert  Chase  of  Mas- 
sachusetts made  an  agreement  with  John  B.  Lyon, 
patentee  of  Richard  Tripe  of  Dover,  New  Hamp- 
shire, by  which  Lyon  was  to  furnish  a  Diving 
machine,  and  Chase  a  vessel  and  crew ;  Chase  was 
to  keep  a  **  log-book,  or  journal  of  all  his  proceed- 
ings'* for  Lyon,  and  to  give  him  one  fourth  of  all 
goods  and  wares  that  might  be  recovered.  With 
this  diving  bell  and  apparatus,  he  appeared  at  Cum- 
berland, on  the  Pamunky  river.  Why  he  came 
there  and  what  followed  will  be  learned  from  the 
following  letter. 

"  Cumberland,  New  Kent,  June  18/A,  1816. 

His  Excellency 

Wilson  Caet  Nicholas, 

Sir: 

A  novel  incident  in  my  neighborhood  in- 
doces  the  present  communication. 

**  A  sloop  called  the  Mary  Ann  of  Newport,  Captr 
Chase,  master,  came  to  anchor  opposite  to  my  plan- 
tation on  Saturday  evening;  bringing  in  her  a 
Diving  bell  and  other  Apparatus  for  examining  the 
Bottom  of  the  River,  claiming  to  use  them  under 
a  Patent  said  to  be  granted  to  one  Tripe  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  claiming  the  further  privilege  of 
taking  up  and  holding  as  their  property  any  articles 
which  might  be  found  below  low-water  mark,  to 
which  there  was  not  attached  a  Buoy,  as  evidence 
of  some  person  claiming  a  property  :  under  a  Law 
of  Congress  said  to  be  passed  in  1806.  Not  hav- 
ing the  Laws  of  Congress,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  examine  into  the  fact.  On  Monday  the  Oapt'n 
waited  on  me  as  proprietor  of  the  adjacent  Land 
and  Wharves,  and  asked  leave  to  make  an  Exami- 
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nation  fur  a  Brass  Cannon  and  other  articles  which 
he  had  understood  from  an  old  servant  of  mine, 
(when  he  was  up  the  River  some  years  past,)  were 
io  the  River,  opposite  and  near  a  particular  wharf; 
said  to  have  tumbled  into  the  River,  during  the 
Revolutionary  War,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to 
put  jt  on  board  a  Flat,  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
it  with  others  higher  up  the  River  to  Taylor's  Ferry, 
under  an  apprehension  that  they  might  be  exposed 
to  the  enemy  at  Cumberland.  This  circumstance 
occurred  when  I  was  an  Infant,  and  altho'  I  have 
some  indistinct  recollection  of  having  heard  it 
spoken  of,  I  had  no  confidence  in  the  fact,  or  knowl- 
edge of  the  spot  where  the  Cannon  was  said  to  be 
lost.  My  servant  had  not  been  as  communicative 
to  me  as  to  others,  and  it  seems  he  was  the  only 
person  now  known  of,  who  was  informed  of  the 
fact — he  is  now  dead. 

*'  My  answer  to  Capt.  Chase  was,  that  I  had  no 
distinct  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  I  did  not  con- 
sider I  had  any  exclusive  Privilege  below  low- 
water  mark,  and  of  course  that  I  could  have  no 
objection  to  his  making  the  Examination.  But 
that  should   he  succeed  in  geting  the  Cannon,  I 


presumed  it  would  be  considered  Public  Property  The  process  on  which  this  suit  is  founded  was 


and  that  he  would  have  to  account  for  it — To  the 
State  or  General  Government  as  the  properly  might 
prove  to  have  belonged.  The  Capl/n  and  his  crew 
set  to  work  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  the  Cannon  and  getting  it  aboard 
their  vessel — ^it  was  found  at  the  place  described  by 
the  servant,  and  proved  to  be  a  Brass  Cannon  32 
pounder  of  French  character  and  perfectly  sound — 
no  doubt  one  of  those  intended  to  be  sent  to  Tay- 
lor's Ferry. — Capt.  C.  seems  to  be  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Cannon  is  the  property  of  Himself  and 
Crew,  and  the  patentee  of  the  Bell. 

"  Not  being  conversant  in  such  matters  and  con- 
sidering that  it  may  be  of  consequence  to  the  State 
that  the  subject  should  be  inquired  into,  I  have 
deemed  it  proper  to  make  this  communication. 
The  vessel  will  probably  continue  here  a  day  or  two 
longer  and  then  move  down  to  Yorktown — I  do  not 
apprehend  that  any  improper  Attempt  will  be  made 
to  evade  the  Law  that  may  affect  this  subject  on 
the  part  of  the  Capt.  &c.,  as  they  appear  to  be  de- 
cent, respectable  people.  It  is  for  the  Executive 
to  decide  what  Course  ought  to  be  pursued.  The 
Cannon  was  found  a  short  distance  from  the  shore 
in  4  to  5  fathom  water.  I  have  employed  an  Ex- 
press tu  carry  this  letter. 

I  am  respectfully 

Yr.  Excellency's  obt.  S't, 

Jno.  D.  Watkins. 

Weight  of  Cannon  5240. 

of  very  handsome  appearance." 

Colonel  Watkins,  (in  his  deposition,)  says  that 
he  read  this  letter  to  Capt.  Chase,  who  at  his  re- 


papers,  &c.  He  had  employed  Capt.  Chase  some 
years  before  to  carry  a  load  of  wheat  to  Baltimore, 
at  which  time  he  obtained  the  information  from  the 
servant  Dick.  With  the  enterprise  characteristic  of 
the  '*  Universal  Yankee  Nation,"  he  kept  this  io  his 
mind  until  all  was  ripe  for  action  and  then  he 
pounced  upon  his  prize.  Indeed,  one  can  hardly 
begrudge  him  his  final  success,  though  Virginia 
lost  so  handsome  a  treasure. 

In  consequence  of  Col.  Watkins'  letter,  P.  N. 
Nicholas,  Esq.,  Atto.  Gen'I,  applied  to  the  Hon. 
Creed  Taylor  for  an  injunction,  or  writ  of  n«  exeat, 
to  prevent  the  cannon  from  being  carried  out  of  the 
commonwealth ;  and  the  Adjutant  General,  the  late 
Claiborne  W.  Gooch,  was  despatched  with  the  U. 
S.  Marshal  to  take  the  matter  in  hand.  What  fol- 
lowed is  stated  by  Colo.  Gooch,  in  his  deposition. 

Deposition  of  Claiborne  W.  Gooch, 

'*  Sometime  in  June  last,  I  was  requested  by  the 
Executive  to  go  to  Cumberland  in  New  Kent  to 
claim  on  behalf  of  the  State,  a  piece  of  brass  ord- 
nance which  Capt.  Chase  and  his  crew,  of  the  sloop 
Mary  Anne,  had  raised  out  of  the  Pamunky  River. 


placed  in  my  hands  with  instructions  not  to  have  it 
executed,  if  I  could  compromise  with  Capt.  Chase, 
by  giving  him  a  reasonable  price  for  his  expence 
and  labor  in  raising  the  gun.  I  was,  moreover,  in- 
structed to  employ  him  to  raise  other  pieces  which 
report  said  were  in  the  waters  of  the  said  River 
and  belonged  to  the  State.  On  reaching  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Cumberland,  I  was  informed  that  Capt. 
Chase  had  set  sail  the  evening  before,  for  York- 
town,  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  many  per- 
sons in  the  vicinity  of  that  place,  with  one  of  whom 
I  understood  he  made  an  engagement,  to  show 
where  a  large  brass  mortar  lay,  but  the  Capt.  set 
sail  before  the  appointed  time  arrived — from  the 
circumstances  I  was  induced  to  believe  that  be  in- 
tended getting  to  sea  as  soon  as  possible — ^and  find- 
ing the  wind  blew  strongly  up  the  river,  resolved 
to  proceed  to  Yorktown,  with  an  expectatioB  of 
intercepting  him  at  that  place.  Accordingly  I 
reached  York  before  he  did.  Upon  his  arrival,  I 
went  on  board  of  his  sloop,  accompanied  by  the  Mar- 
shal of  the  Williamsburg  District  and  several  oth- 
ers. I  soon  found  it  needless  to  attempt  a  eom- 
promise,  such  as  I  had  been  instructed  to  make; 
nor  would  Capt.  Chase  be  employed  to  make  far- 
ther searches  for  other  cannon.  He  had  ao  diffi- 
culty in  telling  me,  that  he  had  many  years  a^ 
understood  from  a  negroe  that  the  gun  in  dispute, 
was  dropped  into  the  water  at  the  particular  s[>ot 
where  he  found  it.  That  since  be  obtained  this 
information,  he  had  been  in  the  armory  at  Rich- 
mond and  examined  the  brass  cannon  there  verj 
particularly — and,  in  reply  to  my  remark,  that  the 
cannon  was  the  property  of  the  State,  and  was,  I 
quest  had  come  np  to  his  house,  to  show  him  some  expented  (fur  f  bad  not  then  examined,)  exaotly 
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like  those  in  the  armory — he  slated  there  was  hut 
one  in  the  armory  like  it,  which  he  took  to  be  ihe 
fellow  to  it.  He  said  he  did  not  consider  that  the 
similarity  of  the  guns,  or  even  the  identity  of  the 
one  in  dispute,  woa]d  avail  the  State  any  thing,  as 
the  Staters  right  had  been  forfeited  by  its  contina- 
ance  so  long  in  the  water,  without  any  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  State  to  reclaim  it ;  And  that  his  right 
was  secured  to  hiui  by  an  act  of  Congress,  and  by 
the  usage  of  the  whole  country  in  relation  to  prop- 
erty lost  in  this  way.  Finding  the  Captain  and  his 
crew  growing  warm,  and  seeing  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  do  any  thing  else,  I  directed  the  marshal  to 
serre  the  process.  There  was  much  conversation 
between  the  Captain  and  myself— but  the  above  is 
the  substance  of  what  is  material,  in  the  contro- 
versy. 

"  The  cannon  raised  by  Capt.  Chase  is  about  13 
feet  long,  (I  did  not  measure  it  but  suppose  that  to 
be  abotU  its  length.)  Its  wei^rht  is  marked  on  one 
of  the  trunnions  5240 — and  according  to  the  inscrip- 
tioos  00  it,  was  cast  in  1686.  Upon  examining  the 
pieces  at  the  armory,  I  find  that  there  are  no  two 
of  them  precisely  alike.  The  whole  of  them  have 
a  general  resemblance.  The  one  in  controversy, 
and  I  believe  two  of  those  at  the  armory  have  the 
words  •  Le  Maresckal  De  Humieres^  inscribed 
upon  them,  nearly  in  the  same  parts  of  the  gun, 
and  very  much  afler  the  same  manner.  One  of 
these  is  *  L*  Advocate  and  was  cast  in  1686  and 
weighs  4260,  is  10  feet  8^  inches  long,  from  the 
muzzle  to  the  base  ring.  It  has  exactly  the  same 
inscription  round  the  breech  as  the  one  I  saw  in 
the  possession  of  Captain  Chase.  The-coat-of 
arms  on  the  first-reinforce  is  surmounted  by  a 
crown  and  consists  of  various  implements  of  war. 
I  do  not  recollect  whether  or  not  the  gun  in  dispute 
has  this  coat  of  arms ;  but  I  do  recollect  that  the  head 
on  the  second-reinforce^  with  *  Pluribus  nee  im- 
parl inscribed  above  it,  the  Dolphins  and  the  coat- 
of-arms  on  the  chase^  with  the  inscription  *  Ultima 
ratio regum^shoYB  it,  are  exactly  alike  on  both  guns. 
The  similarity  of  the  chase-girdles,  or  ornaments 
near  the  trunnions,  and  o(  ihe  muzzle,  asttangal 
and  fillets  as  well  as  of  the  cascable,  I  do  not  per- 
ceive, because  I  do  not  recollect  these  parts  of  the 
gnn  in  question.  In  short,  I  do  not  recollect  any 
material  difference  between  these  two  guns,  except 
that  the  inscriptions  near  the  muzzle,  which  I  take 
to  be  the  names  of  the  pieces,  are  different.  The 
one  in  controversy  has  *  Le  divertissanf  on  it, 
and  the  one  at  the  armory  *  Le  Advocat.'*  While 
on  board  of  Capt.  Chasers  vessel  at  Yorki  I  went 
into  the  hold  and  made  the  examination  of  the  gun 
in  hie  possession,  which  enables  me  thus  to  describe 
it.  Besides  the  gun  I  have  above  described,  there 
are  five  others  at  the  armory ;  on  but  one  of  which 
ia  inscribed  ^  Le  Mareschal  De  Humieres,^  **  &c., 
&c. 

Capt.  Cbaae  refusing  to  surrender  the  gun,  his 


vessel  was  detained  in  custody  for  ten  days,  until 
he  gave  up  the  gun  to  the  marshal  to  abide  the  re- 
sult of  the  suit.  He  employed  the  late  Judge 
Bouldin  as  Counsel ;  and  in  January  1817,  Chan- 
cellor Taylor  decided  that  it  was  '*  not  proved  to  the 
satisfaciiun  of  the  Court  that  the  said  cannon  was 
ever  the  property  of  the  Commonwealth/'  and  the 
Yankee  gained  his  prize  ;  no  inconsiderable  one, — 
worth  some  thousands  of  dollars.  For  a  ready 
clue  to  these  documents,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Hon.  P.  N.  Nicholas,  who  as  attorney  general  at 
the  time,  represented  the  interests  of  the  Common- 
j  wealth. 

It  still  remains  in  doubt  how  these  guns  came  to 
be  at  Cumberland.  Quite  early  in  the  time  of  the 
Colony,  a  fort  was  erected  on  York  River,  not  far 
from  Cumberland,  and  it  may  have  been  thought 
advisable  to  fortify  that  point  during  the  Revolu- 
tion; for  which  purpose  these  guhs  procured  from 
the  French  might  have  been  planted  there ;  and 
Cornwallis'  occupation  of  Yorktown  may  have  led 
to  their  removal  to  Taylor's  Ferry.  Or  they  may 
have  been  left  there  by  La  Fayette,  who  just  af^er 
Cornwallis  took  possession  of  Yorktown,  left  tlie 
fork  of  the  Pamunky  and  Mattapooy,  and  took  post 
in  New  Kent. 

Such  cannon  as  these  are  may  well  have  been  in 
the  possession  of  a  Marquis  of  France,  procuring 
lis  succors  from  his  King : — La  Fayette  had  re- 
turned from  France  in  1780  with  succor  for  the 
Colonies.  At  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  the  French 
had  a  large  quantity  of  heavy  artillery  which  was 
brought  from  Rhode  Island  in  ten  transports,  un- 
der M.  De  Barras,  who  was  enabled  to  bring  them 
in  without  being  captured  by  the  English  fleet,  only 
because  that  fleet  was  engaged,  at  the  time  of  his 
arrival,  by  the  French  fieet  under  Count  De  Grasse. 
They  hardly  carried  off  all  this  artillery  after  their 
brilliant  victory.  After  it  the  Count  De  Rocham- 
beau  posted  his  army  along  the  York  above  Wil- 
liamsburg, and  he  may  have  left  the  cannon  at 
Cumberland.  Why  in  that  case  they  were  re- 
moved to  Taylor's  Ferry  cannot  be  well  conjec- 
tured. [Ed.  Mess. 
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Lift  the  oar,  as  silently 
By  yon  sacred  isle  we  pass ; 

Know  we  not  if  still  she  sleeps. 

Where  the  wind  such  whisper  keeps 
In  yon  waving  grass ! 
Death's  a  mocker  to  delight, — 
That  we  know,  and  yet, — 

There  was  that  in  every  breath 
Of  her  being,  every  set 

Of  her  features,  fair  and  whole, — 
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In  the  flashing  oi  her  eye, 
Spirit  joyous  still,  and  high, 
With  a  language  warm  and  bright, 
Speaking  the  inamortal  soul, — 
That  should  oaock  at  death ! 

Silently !  still  silently  ! 

Oh  !  Methinks  if  it  were  true, 

If,  indeed,  she  sleeps, — 
Wakeful  never,  though  the  oar 

Of  the  well- beloved  one,  nigh. 
Breaks  the  water  as  before ; — 

When,  with  but  the  sea  in  view. 
And  the  sky- waste,  and  the  shore, — 

Or  some  sinking  star  that  creeps 
Between  whiles  of  speech,  to  show 
How  sweet  lovers  tears  may  flow, — 
They  together  went  forgetting 
How  the^oon  was  near  her  setting, 

Down  amid  the  waters  low  : — 
Then  no  more  should  lovely  things. 

Moon,  or  star,  or  zephyr,  stoop,— 
But  a  cloud  with  dusky  wings. 

Gloom  outgiving,  still  should  droop 

O'er  that  islet  lone  : — 
And  the  long  grass,  by  the  breeze, 
Sullen  rising  from  the  seas. 

Should  make  constant  moan  ! 
Silent ! — Hark  I — that  dipping  o'er, — 

Ah !  methinks,  it  roused  a  tone. 
As  of  one  upon  the  shore ! — 
'Twas  the  wind  that  swept  the  grass ! — 

Silently !  still  silently. 
As  the  sacred  spot  we  pass. 


"Views  and  Reyiews   in  American   History, 
Literature  and  Fiction." 

Such,  Mr.  Editor,  is  the  title  of  a  work  by  Mr. 
Simms  of  South  Carolina,  which  appears  as  the 
ninth  number  of  Wiley  and  Putnam^s  "  Library  of 
American  Books."  Our  purpose  is  by  no  means 
to  give  you  a  review  of  this  volume,  but  simply  to 
request  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  an  allusion 
which  is  made  to  it,  by  an  anonymous  writer  in 
your  January  number,  by  which  its  contents  are 
misrepresented  in  some  measure,  and  from  which 
its  character  may  be  misunderstood.  The  article 
in  question  garbles  certain  sentences  from  one  of 
the  essays  in  the  volume,  and  places  them  in  a 
connection  and  dependency  in  which  they  do  not 
appear  in  the  original  publication.  The  fragments 
thus  disposed  of  are  as  follows : 

"  The  truth  is,  the  chief  value  of  history  con- 
sists in  its  proper  employment  for  the  purposes  of 
art."  *'  Reasoning  of  what  should  have  been  from 
what  is  before  us,  wo  gather  the  true  from  the  pro- 


bable. Dates  and  names,  which  with  the  mere 
chronologist  are  every  thing,  with  us  are  nothing." 
''  Hence  it  is  the  artist  only  who  is  the  true  histo- 
rian." 

It  will  scarcely  be  believed,  by  the  candid  read- 
er, that  these  sentences,  tbns  brought  into  close 
connection,  are  dispersed  over  three  or  four  closely 
printed  pages,  with  a  large  body  of  matter  between 
them,  by  which  the  sense  contained  in  each  is  ne- 
cessarily qualifled,  and  the  true  objects  of  the  wri- 
ter are  justified  and  made  clear.  Of  course,  the 
correspondent  of  the  Messenger,  when  he  thus 
dipt  at  pleasure  into  the  essay,  taking  and  omitting 
what  he  thought  proper,  never  fancied  that  he  was 
doing  an  improper  thing.  We  are  constrained  to 
save  his  moral  at  the  expense  of  his  anderstand- 
ing.  The  very  first  of  these  selected  sentences  is 
garbled — maimed  somewhat  of  its  fair  proportions. 
It  should  read  thus: 

"  The  truth  is, — an  important  truth  which  seems 
equally  to  have  escaped  the  sarcastic  minister  and 
the  learned  German,  and  which  the  taste  that  pre^ 
fers  the  ruin  to  its  restoration  will  be  the  very  last 
to  appreciaie, — the  chief  value  of  history  consists 
in  its  proper  employment  for  the  purposes  of  art  1 
Consists  in  its  proper  employment,  as  so  much  raw 
material,  in  the  erection  of  noble  fabrics  and  lovely 
forms,  to  which  the  fire  of  genius  imparts  soul,  and 
which  the  smile  of  taste  informs  with  beauty  ;  and 
which,  thus  endowed  and  constituted,  are  so  many 
temples  of  mind — so  many  shrines  of  purity, — 
where  the  big,  blind,  struggling  heart  of  the  mul- 
titude may  rush  in  its  vacancy  and  he  made  to 
feel ; — in  its  blindness  and  be  made  to  see; — in  its 
fear,  and  find  countenance  ; — in  its  weakness,  and 
be  rendered  strung ; — in  the  humility  of  its  con- 
scious baseness,  and  be  lifted  into  gradual  excel- 
lence and  hope  !  These  are  the  offices  of  art  for 
which  she  employs  history,  and  it  is  these  which 
make  her  not  only  the  most  lovely  but  the  most 
legitimate  daughter  of  heaven." 

This  will  suflice  to  show  the  object  of  the  pas- 
sage, and,  in  some  degree,  of  the  essay.  The 
member  which  is  italicised  above,  and  which  the 
correspondent  of  the  Messenger  seems  to  have 
accidentally  overlooked,  would  have  shown  that  the 
writer  was  not  disposed  to  deal  with  the  written^ 
but  the  unwritten  history.  The  subject  immedi- 
ately under  consideration,  was  our  indebtedness  to 
the  poet,  or  the  artist,  for  the  restoration  of  those 
histories  of  which  we  had  no  remains  but  such  as 
were  ruins ;  and  it  claimed  for  these,  when  failkig^ 
to  procure  the  absolute  fact,  such  a  version  of  the 
history  as  could  be  framed  by  a  sound  and  active 
judgment,  warmed  and  enlivened  by  a  bold  and 
vigorous  imagination.  The  purpose  of  the  essay 
is  no  where  to  assail  or  to  disparage  history.  The 
true  is  the  absolute,  and  so  acknowledged  by  the 
writer.  The  privileges  of  the  artist  were  asserted 
only  in  cases  where  the  historian  had  failed,  aod 
upon  which  we  had  no  other  lights  than  those  of 
the  imagination.    The  point  is  illustrated  by  a 
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ference  tu  the  instances  of  Troy  and  Carthage. 
A  long  passage  ToDows  before  we  coine  to  the  sec* 
ond  sentence  which  our  ingenuous  correspondent 
of  the  "  Messenger,"  has  made  to  follow  directly 
npon  the  first.  This  sentence  is  preceded,  in  the 
original,  by  a  few  others,  some  of  which  we  ven- 
(are  (o  select. 

"  22utru  speak  for  themselves,  and,  to  this  extent^ 
are  their  own  historians.  They  equally  denote  the 
existence  and  the  overthrow, — the  was  and  the  is 
not — and  the  dry,  sapless  history  tells  us  nothing, 
which  can  tell  us  nothing  more  !  But,  musing  alone 
along  the  plain  of  the  Troad, — or  traversing  the 
mountain  barriers  of  Parnes,  iSCgaleus  and  Hy- 
meltus; — looking  down  upon  the  sterile  plains  of 
Allies — sterile  in  soil,  but  0  !  how  fruitful  in  soul — 
or  sitting:  amon<j  the  dismembered  fra^meuis  which 
made  the  citadel  in  Carthage, — each  man  becomes 
his  own  historian.  Thought,  taking  the  form  of 
conjecture,  ascends,  by  natural  stages,  into  the  ob- 
scure and  infinite.  Reasoning  of  what  should  have 
been  from  what  is  before  us,  we  gather  the  true 
from  the  probable,^*  &c. 

Several  sentences  follow  before  w^e  reach  the 
third  quotation,  which  our  ingenious  correspondent 
has  married  so  intimately  with  the  two  preceding; 
and  this  in  the  original  is  succeeded  immediately 
by  a  sentence  which  too  clearly  explained  the 
meaning  of  the  writer,  to  render  it  a  necessary  se- 
lection for  this  person.  We  will  furnish  the  se- 
qnence. 

"  Hence,  it  is  the  artist  only  who  is  the  true 
historian.  It  is  he  who  gives  shape  to  the  unhewn 
fact — who  yields  relation  to  the  scattered  frag- 
ments,— who  unites  the  pofts  in  coherent  depen- 
dency, and  endowSn  witji  life  and  action,  the  other- 
wise motionless  automata  of  history, ^^ 

These  extracts  ought  to  suffice  to  show  how 
egregioQsly  the  correspondent  of  the  Messenger 
has  misunderstood  the  writer  from  whom  he  quotes. 
We  hold  him  innocent  of  any  evil  intention.     He 
has  been  misled  by  less  scrupulous  persons.     The 
vay  was  chalked  out  for  him  by  a  writer  in  the 
North  American   Review,  who  made  these  very 
qootafions ;  and  our  correspondent,  who  is  no  doubt 
very  youthful   and  unsuspe(!ting,  never  dreamed 
that  he  was  a  man  at  all ;  but  something  nobler, 
better,  and  less  fallible.     Your  readers  will  see  by 
what  is  shown  above,  that  the  author  of  **  Views 
an^  Reviews"  is  dealing,  in  this  essay,  wholly  with 
the  rights  of  the  artist  over  the  unknown  histories. 
The  object  of  the  paper,  which  was  framed  out  of  a 
series  of  public  lectures,  was  to  indicate  the  mode 
of  search,  after  the  materials  in  American  History 
and  tradition,  for  a  native  fiction.     He  nowhere 
claims  the  right  to  pervert  or  to  overthrow  the 
ehrunicles — claims  nothing  more  than  to  provide 
where  they  fail — to  supply  what  is  wanting  to  the 
fragmentary  fact,  making  of  it  a  beautiful  and  per- 
fect history  in  itself.     To  those  who  read  the  essay, 
as  the  work  of  every  writer  should  be  read, — with 


no  evil  or  unfriendly  motive, — thdre  will  be  no  pos- 
sibility of  mistaking  his  object,  and  no  difficulty  in 
comprehending  the  language  in  which  this  object 
is  advocated.  Of  course  we  pretend  to  pass  no 
opinions  upon  the  merit  or  demerit  of  this  collec- 
tion of  Mr.  Simms'  essays.  He  himself,  we  are 
very  sure,  would  prefer  that  his  claims  should  be 
left  to  time.  But  it  is  well  that  the  people  of  the 
South  should  keep  in  remembrance  that  the  great 
body  of  their  literary  criticism  is  derived  from  the 
North.  In  all  the  South  there  are  but  two  or  three 
literary  journals  of  any  sort,  and  none  of  these  ad- 
dress themselves  particularly  to  criticism.  Our 
opinions,  like  our  books,  are  furnished  us  by  those 
who  would  prefer  that  we  should  never  supply  our- 
selves ;  and  the  chances  are  always  unequal  in  the 
case  of  a  Southern  author,  who  stsnds  almost 
alone— whom  no  literary  clique  or  community  pro- 
tects, and  who,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  he  in- 
trudes upon  those  who  aim  at  a  monopoly  of  the 
manufacture,  makes  himself  odious  by  the  intense 
devotion  which  he  shows  to  the  interests,  the  in- 
stitutions, and  the  histories  of  his  own  section. 
Whatever  may  be  the  errors  of  opinion,  of  taste 
and  judgment,  shown  by  Mr.  Simms  in  his  writings, 
it  is  very  sure  that  he  has  carried  into  them  the 
feelings,  the  principles  and  the  character  of  his 
people  : — their  histories  and  biographies, — their 
career  and  performances  have  furnished  his  sub- 
jects, and  it  is  this  very  devotion  which  has  con- 
tributed to  provoke  the  wrath  of  most  of  the  crit- 
ical curs — Tray,  Blanche  and  Sweetheart — of  the 
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ASTRONOMICAL  OBSERVATIONS 

Made  under  the  direction  of  M.  F,  Maury,  Lieut, 
U.  S.  Navy,  during  the  year  1845,  at  the  U.  S, 
Naval  Observatory,  Washington, 

The  appearance  of  this  volume,  the  first  fruits 
of  the  labor  of  a  well-endowed  American  Obser- 
vatory, is  an  important  step  in  the  astronomical 
science  of  the  country.  It  is  to  be  regarded  with 
the  highest  interest  on  two  accounts ;  first,  as  a  sat- 
isfactory evidence  that  the  means  so  munificently 
supplied  by  Congress  and  the  Executive  have  been 
used  with  industry  and  knoivTedge ;  and  second,  as 
a  security  for  the  permanent  continuance  of  the 
public  favor  towards  an  institution  fitted  to  be  emi- 
nently useful  and  honorable  to  the  nation.  The 
distinction  which  Mr.  Maury  enjoys  of  being  the 
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first  to  give  to  the  world  a  Toluine  of  American 
astronomical  observations  made  with  suitable  in- 
struments, carries  with  it  its  corresponding  res- 
ponsibility. The  novelty  which  belongs  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  observatory,  does  not,  it  hardly  need 
be  said,  attach  to  the  science,  nor  to  the  use  of  the 
instruments — all  of  which  are  individually  familiar 
to  our  practical  astronomers.  This  responsibility 
has  been  fully  met.  A  comparison  of  these  with 
the  Greenwich  observations,  either  for  Right  As- 
censions, or  Declinations,  or  for  the  determination 
of  the  Latitude,  is  not  unfavorable  to  tlie  Ameri- 
can volume.  This  comparison  has  frequently  been 
made  ;  not  in  an  invidious  spirit  at  all — hut  to  test 
onr  own  success  by  one  of  the  highest  standards 
of  accuracy,  and  it  has  resulted  satisfactorily — 
satisfactorily,  not  only  in  showing  the  skill  of  our 
own  observers,  but,  what  is  still  more  gratifying, 
in  proving  our  ability  and  our  zeal  fur  taking  a 
part  in  the  labors  and  rewards  of  this  great  field  of 
science. 

• 

This  comparison,  to  a  limited  extent,  is  presented 
in  the  course  of  a  critical  notice  of  the  volume  be- 
fore us  by  a  writer  in  the  March  number  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  His  just 
conclusion  is,  "  that  the  Astronomers  at  Washing- 
ton are  good  as  well  as  active  observers,  and  deserve 
the  confidence  of  the  public.'*  We  must  notice, 
however,  that  the  manner,  if  not  the  spirit  of  his 
comparisons,  is  partial,  and  the  result,  though  fully 
warranting  the  praise  awarded  to  Lieutenant  Maury 
and  his  assistants,  is  not  so  favorably  stated  as  it 
should  be  to  the  labors  of  the  Washington  Obser- 
vatory. 

He,  for  instance,  compares  the  extreme  difference 
to  be  found  in  135  observations  of  Polaris  at  Wash- 
ington, with  that  shown  in  45  observations  of  the 
same  star  at  Greenwich.  A  more  accurate  mean 
result  may  be  expected  from  a  larger  number  of 
observations,  but  at  the  same  time  the  chances  of 
greater  difTerences  in  individual  observations  are 
multiplied. 

In  comparing  the  mean  Declinations  of  a  urss 
majoris  he  uses  the  observations  of  this  star  at 
Washington  below  the  pole,  where  its  altitude  is  be- 
tween 1 1*^  and  IS*',  and  those  observations  at  Green- 
wich made  above  the  Pole,  where  its  altitude  is  be- 
tween 78*^  and  79°  degress.  He  also  obtains  ex- 
treme differences  by  adopting  observations  marked 
rejected  in  the  book. 

Now,  although  the  writer  has  correctly  noted  at 
the  bottom  of  his  table  of  comparisons,  that  **  the 
number  of  observations  at  Washington  is  the 
largest,"  and  has  not  withheld  his  commendations, 
yet  we  are  bound  to  notice  what  looks  like  careless- 
ness, at  least,  if  nothing  worse.  What  re.sembles 
a  disposition  to  yield  reluctantly  that  support  which 
the  Washington  observatory,  so  long  as  it  is  com- 
petently conducted,  is  entitled  to  receive  from  every 


man  of  learning  in  the  country,  both  as  an  instita- 
tit>n  of  science  and  as  a  national  foundation. 

The  just  method  of  making  this  comparison  is 
to  bring  together  the  observations  of  stars  in  equal 
numbers,  having  the  same  zenith  distance.  This  we 
have  done,  using  the  Greenwich  volume  of  1843. 
Ten  sets,  consisting  of  ten  stars  each,  (except  two 
that  had  only  7  and  8,)  varying  in  Zenith  Distance 
from  3°  to  69*^,  were  taken  promiscuously  from  the 
two  volumes.  The  mean  of  the  Greenwich  dif- 
ferences is  3. ''877,  that  of  the  Washington  differ- 
ences is2.''994. 

Having  proceeded  so  far  in  our  comments  on 
this  writer,  we  may  as  well  add  that  the  omis- 
sion of  the  reduction  and  comparison  of  observa- 
tions of  the  sun,  moon  and  planets  should  not,  and, 
we  believe,  by  a  candid  mind  would  not  be  pointed 
out  as  a  deficiency.  The  search,  it  may  be  ap- 
prehended, was  directed  to  discover  deficiences, 
when  this  is  noticed,  and  all  remark  upon  the  ad- 
mirable discussions  of  instrumental  errors,  and  of 
the  Latitude,  is  avoided.  P'or  our  own  part,  we 
should  think  it  most  desirable  and  proper  that  the 
observatory  shonld  first  proceed  to  establish  its 
Tiongitude ;  a  satisfactory  determination  of  that  in 
the  course  of  the  next  ten  years  will  be  regarded 
by  astronomers  as  a  good  achievement. 

It  is  but  just  to  the  superintendent  of  the  Wash- 
ington Observatory  to  remark,  that  his  newly  crea- 
ted position  has  been  attended  with  arduous  do- 
ties  I)oth  in  preparing  for  and  in  continuing  the 
regular  routine  of  work.  He  entered  upon  his 
office  on  the  1st  of  October,  1844,  the  building 
having  been  reported  ready  for  occupation  a  short 
time  before.  In  the  begiining  it  was  indispensa- 
ble to  dismount  some  of  the  instruments,  and  clean 
them  from  the  effects  of  a  cement  containing  sul- 
phur which  had  been  used  in  the  setting.  A  corps 
of  young  and  mostly  inexperienced  observers  was 
to  be  trained  ;  the  duties  of  the  Observatory  were 
for  the  first  time  to  be  systematically  arranged, 
and  such  forms  and  tables  were  to  be  prepared  as 
furnish  essential  facilities  in  the  discussion  and  re- 
duction of  observations.  As  might  be  expected, 
there  was  occasionally  a  demand  for  a  higher  de- 
gree of  mechanical  skill  and  contrivance  than  was 
easily  attainable.  As  an  instance  of  the  ingenoity 
with  which  these  last  difficulties  were  overcome, 
we  may  refer  to  the  account  given  by  Lt.  Maory 
of  his  insertion  of  th6  spider  lines  in  the  dia- 
phragm of  the  eye  piece  of  the  prime  vertical 
transit.     (Intro,  p.  54.) 

The  Tables  are  very  complete.  Those  of  Re- 
fraction are  especially  worthy  of  remark. 

The  discussion  of  the  Latitude  of  the  Observa- 
tory  as  determined  by  the  mural  circle,  and  by  the 
Prime  Vertical  Transit  embraces  a  range  of  investi- 
gation demanding  a  high  degree  of  science,  and  of 
skill  in  the  use  of  its  means.  The  result  shows  an 
accuracy  in  the  observers,  and  in  the  instruments 
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gs  creditable  as  the  knowledge  displayed  in  their 
redaction. 

One  of  these  instroments  is  45  feet  South  of  the 
other  by  actual  measurement,  and  from  this  the 
asiroDomical  determinations  differ  only  13  feet. 

The  Washington  Observatory  has  already  en- 
tered opon  the  great  field  of  labor  proposed  by  Lt. 
Maory,  that  of  making  a  correct  and  comprehen- 
sive catalogue  of  the  stars  within  its  reach. 

It  depends  opon  Congress  to  decide  whether  his 
other  proposition  of  establishing  an  American  nau- 
tical almanac  shall  be  carried  out.  We  trust  it 
will  not  fail.  A  sentiment  of  national  pride  is  en- 
listed in  its  favor.  We  should  be  able  to  supply  to 
oar  wide  spread  commerce  the  means  of  safe  nav- 
igation from  our  own  Observatory.  This  will  re- 
quire the  organization  of  a  separate  btfreau  of  Lon- 
gitude and  Hydrography,  to  which  must  be  as- 
signed the  care  and  responsibility  of  making  the 
computations  and  editing  the  almanac.  This  vol- 
ume of  the  observations  of  1845  supplies  to  Con- 
gress the  motive  and  encouragement  for  continuing 
its  liberality  and  support  to  an  institution  which, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Navy,  promises  to  reflect  honor 
upon  the  country,  and  stands  as  a  noble  exponent 
of  our  scientific  aad  social  progress. 


Illchinated  and  Illustrated  Shakspbaks.  No.  131-2. 

Shakespeare's  works  having  been  completed,  we  are 
here  presented  with  the  first  part  of  his  biography.  The 
QDcertainty  which  still  hangs  over  many  questions  that 
have  been  raised  in  the  life  of  the  Bard  of  Avon  is  most 
remsrkable.  U  arises  from  two  ceases, — from  the  circaro- 
stanees  which  attended  his  origin  and  progress  to  celebrity 
which  prevented  roach  note  being  u^en  of  matters  since 
deemed  important ;  and  from  the  fact  that  the  extent  of 
his  fame  has  produced  a  desire  for  a  minuteness  of  de- 
tail in  regard  to  him  which  would  be  tolerated  or  indulged 
in  towards  few  others.  Thus  a  curiosity  has  been  cher- 
ished to  know  every  thing  about  the  house  in  Henley  Street, 
where  he  was  born,  his  grammar  school,  and  other  locali- 
Ciea ;  and  learned  investigations  pursued  whether  he  was 
gailty  of  stealing  deer,  whether  he  was  at  Kenil  worth  Caa- 
tte  when  the  Earl  of  Liecester  so  magnificently  entertained 
there  Queen  Elixabeth;  whether  his  wife  was  of  the  Ludding- 
toaor  Sholtery  Hathaways  ;  how  much  Italian  or  Latin  he 
knew ;  whether  he  wrote  such  a  play  in  such  a  year ;  and 
whence  he  derived  its  germ  or  basis.  These  and  many 
other  such  questions  have  been  raised,  discussed  and  ad- 
judged in  various  ways,  equally  satisfactory  to  their  res- 
pective advocates.  The  present  state  of  these  enquiries 
sod  the  best  sourceii  of  information  are  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing brief  Introduction  of  the  Editor,  Mr.  Verplanck, 
to  the  Biography  before  us : 

**  The  iSarkness,  uncertainty,  and  error  that  long  hung 
around  the  biography  of  Shakespeare,  and  our  still  very 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  his 
literary  and  domestic  life,  in  spite  of  all  the  more  recent 
discoveries  of  several  acute  and  indefatigable  English  an- 
liqnarians,  present  one  of  the  most  curious  and  inez- 
plirahle  phenomena  of  literary  history.  Shakespeare,  for 
theiastowenty  years  of  his  life,  if  not  much  longer,  was 


among  the  most  celebrated  men  of  his  day  in  England,  and 
esteemed  by  men  of  all  classes  in  London,  and  in  his  na- 
tive town .    As  an  actor,  manager,  man  of  business,  as  well 
as  an  author,  he  was  much  in  the  public  view,  and  his  as- 
sociations must  of  course  have  been  extensive  and  various. 
He  was  a  personal  favorite  of  the  great  as  well  as  of  the 
public  ;  and  as  a  man  certainly  of  social,  perhaps  of  con- 
vivial tastes,  he  is  known  to  have  been  in  habits  of  famil- 
iar and  social  pleasure  with  his  brother  poets  and  dra- 
matists.   His  professional  associates,  Burbage,  Herminge, 
and  Condell,  appear  to  have  been  on  terms  of  close  inti- 
macy and  friendship  with  him  :  the  two  last  were  the  first 
editors  of  his  plays.    But  we  have  not  only  no  biography 
of  him,  however  brief,  by  any  contemporary  hand,  but  the 
notices  of  him  by  the  authors  of  his  own  age,  while  sufl^- 
cient  to  show  the  high  esteem  and  admiration  in  which  he 
was  held,  are  exceedingly  alight  and  unsatisfactory,    la 
the  succeeding  generation,  while  many  of  his  cotempora- 
ries  were  still  living,  he  was  by  far  the  most  admired  of 
English  authors.    Among  the  roost  fervent  of  his  admirers 
may  be  numbered  Fuller  and  Milton,  two  of  the  greatest  of 
their  times,  who  may  be  said  to  have  divided  his  genius 
between  them— Milton  inheriting  the  high  poetical  portion, 
and  Fuller  the  wit,  acuteness,  originality,  and  knowledge 
of  mankind.  Yet  neither  they  nor  any  of  thei  r  cotemporaries 
add  anything  to  our  knowledge  of  the  great  Poet,  except 
that  Fuller's  professed  account  of  him,  (Fuller^  '*  Wor- 
thies of  England,")  in  addition  to  his  place  of  birth  and  ba- 
rial,  and  the  date  of  his  death,  has  preserved  the  memory 
of  the  wit-combats  between  him  and  Ben  Jonson.    Nearly 
a  century  after  his  death,  in  1709,  or  not  long  before,  Rowe, 
with  the  assistance  of  Betterton,  the  actor,  then  advanced 
in  years,  first  undertook  to  collect  the  traditions  of  War- 
wickshire, and  of  the  London  stage,  to  form  a  regular  bi- 
ography.   One  would  have  thought  that  such  a  traditional 
biography  of  such  a  man  could  not  but  be  in  substance  cor- 
rect.   But  some  of  the  anecdotes  related  by  Rowe  ap- 
peared from  the  first  improbable  on  the  face  of  them,  and 
others  are  inconsistent  with  the  facts  even  then  known  of 
the  great  Poet*s  literary  and  dramatic  life ;  while  every 
subsequently  discovered  and  well  authenticated  fact  has 
tended  more  or  less  to  shake  the  authenticity  of  Rowe's 
traditions.    Still  that  narrative  was  for  many  years  received 
as  authentic,  and  as  containing  all  that  could  be  known  of 
the  Poet's  life,  until  the  era  of  Capell  and  Malone,  from 
whose  time  down  to  our  own  days  a  minute,  laborious,  and 
learned  examination  of  public  records,  legal  proceedings, 
corporation  records,  the  Stationers*  Register,  and  old  con- 
temporary manuscripts,  has  been  carried  on,  gradually  dis- 
interring one  insulated  fact  ai^er  another  relating  to  Shakes« 
peare  and  his  family.    Of  this  school  Malone  was  the  most 
efficient  and  successful  inquirer  in  the  last  generation,  as 
Mr.  Collier  has  been  in  our  own  day.    All  the  facts  thus 
ascertained  have  been  embodied  by  Mr.  Collier  in  the  life 
prefixed  to  his  late  edition  of  Shakespeabb's  Wobes. 

"In  order  to  make  the  present  American  edition  as  com- 
plete as  may  be,  it  has  l*een  thought  proper  to  re-print  the 
old  traditional  life  by  Rowe,  just  as  it  was  read  and  be* 
lieved  by  our  ancestors  ;  omitting,  however,  the  comments 
since  added  by  Stevens  and  Malone,  which  appear  in 
most  of  the  modern  editions,  as  that  matter  is  all  incor- 
porated in  Collier's  life.  Mr.  Cotliers's  narrative,  cu- 
riously minute  in  its  reseaches,  sometimes  digresses  into 
collateral  matter  that  throws  no  light  upon  the  great  dramat- 
ist's history ;  and  the  biographer's  style  is  oflen  so  diffuse 
as  to  admit  of  great  compression  without  any  loss.  1  have, 
therefore,  taken  the  liberty  to  abridge  Mr.  Collier's  "  Life  of 
Shakespeare,  by  some  omissions  of  the  sort  just  referred  to, 
and  a  good  deal  of  compression  of  language  ;  but  have  oth- 
erwise left  him  to  give  his  narrative  substantially  in  his 
own  wor^ls  and  to  express  bis  own  opinions.    Some  of 
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these  opinions  in  regHrd  to  the  succession  of  the  plays,  the 
character  and  value  of  some  early  editions,  etc.,  differ  from 
those  of  the  present  editor  as  expressed  elsewhere  in  this 
edition.  In  these  two  lives,  as  thus  given,  the  reader  will 
find  as  well  all  the  facts  that  have  ever  been  generally  be- 
lieved or  plausibly  conjectured,  as  well  all  that  have  been 
certainly  ascertained,  respecting  the  life  of  Shakespeare.*' 

The  part  before  us  is  copiously  and  richly  illustrated 
with  views  of  places  intimately  associated  with  the  poet's 
career,  and  portraits  of  Spenser,  Queen  Bess,  Burbagc, 
Fletcher,  Rowe,  end  Garrick.  In  1769  Garrick  projected 
and  conducted  at  Stratford,  a  jubilee  in  honor  of  Shakes- 
peare. 

By  the  association  of  ideas,  speaking  of  Shakespeare 
reminds  us  of  a  New  Romance  which  has  recently  ap- 
peared in  £ngland,  by  the  author  of  "  Shakespeare  and  his 
Friends,"  and  other  works.    It  is  styled 

Strawberry  Hill;  An  Historical  Novel.  3  vols.,  and  the 
London  Literary  Gazette  thus  speaks  of  it : 

With  the  pen  of  a  ready  and  facile  writer,  the  author  of 
these  pleasing  volumes  has  undertaken  a  bold  task,  no  less 
(in  describing  the  England  of  more  than  half  a  century 
ago,  and  its  court  and  upper  classes  of  society)  than  to 
present  us  with  Horace  Wei  pole  as  the  hero  of  a  love-ro- 
mance !  What  will  the  contemners  of  that  singular  per- 
sonage say  to  such  a  metamorphosis  of  their  dilettante, 
factitious,  superficial,  and  political  gossip  ?  Will  they  con- 
sent to  go  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  led  through  this 
new  Strawberry-HilL  edition,  and  accept  its  lord  at  any 
rate  half-way  between  their  estimate  of  him  and  the  imagi- 
nativeness of  character  belonging  to  his  Cattle  of  Otranto  ? 
We  think  the  author  has  shown  powers  enough  to  induce 
them  to  do  so,  and  for  the  first  time  to  view  Horace  Wal- 
pole.  Earl  of  Orford,  as  a  natural  man,  gifted  with  strong 
feelings,  and  influenced  by  varying  passions,  like  other  men. 

The  germ  of  the  story  is  discovered  in  an  exquisitely 
beautiful  miniature,  observed  and  purchased  at  the  late 
vvrivfita  sale  at  Strawberry-Hill.  Upon  a  close  inspection, 
the  words, "  Rome^  1740  :  Arabdla  Falkland  to  Horace  Wal- 
pde"  are  discovered ,  and  on  this  is  raised  the  superstruc- 
ture of  the  novel.  Of  the  multitude  of  persons  who  figure 
in  it,  we  need  only  say  that  they  are  almost  entirely  the 
«ame  of  whom  we  read  in  the  Walpole  Works ;  and  that 
the  intrigues  for  and  against  Sir  Robert's  ministry,  affairs 
public  and  private,  tiansactions  from  the  throne  to  the  low- 
est circles,  and  all  relations  of  life  are  painted  in  a  liie-like 
manner,  so  as  to  afford  a  very  lively  idea  of  the  period. 


We  have  already  announced  an  additional  volume  to 
tSouthey*s  "  Doctor ;" — and  now  extract  the  following  no- 
tice of  it.  There  is  still  material  enough  for  a  seventh  vol- 
ume. 

7%e  Doctor,  <fe.  Vol.  VI.  London  :  Longman  &  Co., 
1847. 

The  Doctor  was  the  waste  book  into  which  Southey 
ihrew  all  his  idle  fancies,  stray  thoughts,  and  scraps  of  un- 
used reading.  It  is  altogether  a  wonderful  melange — full  of 
wit  and  imagination,  caricature,  great  knowledge  of  life, 
hooks,  science,  language  ;  grave,  grotesque,  recondite  by 
turns— as  various  as  a  rainbow ;  a  repository  of  proverbs, 
apologies,  and  opinions,  criticisms,  character — and  yet  for 
all  this  strange  hurly-burly,  never  obscure,  never  dull,  and 
always  fascinating. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  posthumous  volume  compiled 
from  MS.  materials  should  carry  on  the  design  with  as 
much  unity  as  if  the  haad  of  the  author  had  presided  over 


its  arrangement.  Southey*s  method  of  proceeding  seems  to 
have  been  this  ; — loose  excerpta  anJ  fragments  of  all  sorts 
were  collected  first,  and  when  he  set  about  a  new  volome 
he  culled  all  he  wanted  from  this  rich  heap,  and  then  he 
strung  them,  with  a  studions  appeaiance  of  heedlessness, 
upon  a  faint  thread  of  narrative ;  or,  if  it  may  not  be  called 
narrative,  upon  such  slight  points  of  connexion  as  imparled 
something  like  consecaiiveness  to  the  whole.  The  inei< 
dents  and  sketches  that  gave  continuity  to  the  interest  sp- 
penr  to  have  been  added  in  last,  like  the  finishing  touches 
of  the  painter.  Now,  it  is  in  these  touches,  if  it  be  wsot* 
ing  in  anything,  the  volume  before  us  is  dc6cient. 

But  it  is  unreasonable  to  conjecture,  except  from  certain 
indications  in  the  former  volume,  which  look  as  if  be  med- 
itated at  last  the  development  of  a  story,  how  Southey 
might  have  gone  on  with  the  Doctor.  He  might  have  gives 
us  a  whole  volume  printed  in  black  letter,  and  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin.  The  plan,  or  want  of  plan,  was  open  to  any- 
thing ;  and  so  far  as  the  richness  and  massiveness  of  the 
matter  are  concerned,  this  sixth  volume  yields  to  none  of 
its  predecessors. 

It  is  edited  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Warter,  the  hosband  of 
Southey*s  daughter  Edith.  To  this  lady,  who  was  his  fa- 
vorite daughter— his  right  band  he  used  to  call  her— he 
commenced  a  little  poem,  of  which,  says  Mr.  Warter,  the 
following  lines  are  probably  the  last  be  ever  wrote  :— 

"  O  daughter  dear,  who  bear'st  no  longer  now 

Thy  father's  name,  and  for  the  chalky  flats 

Of  Sussex  hast  exchanged  thy  native  land 

Of  lakes  and  mountains— neither  change  of  place. 

Condition  and  all  circumstantial  things. 

Nor  new  relations,  and  excess  of  cares 

Unfelt  before,  have  alienated  thee. 

Nor  weaned  thy  heart  from  this  beloved  spot, 

Thy  birth-place  and  so  long  thy  happy  home !" 

In  the  distribution  of  Southey*s  literary  propertj,  the 
MS.  materials  for  the  completion  of  the  Doctor ^  together 
with  other  treasures,  fell  to  the  share  of  his  daughter  Edith. 
The  volume,  we  are  assured,  is  arranged  after  the  method 
laid  down  by  the  author  himself :  •*  but,"  said  Warter,  "had 
Southey  lived  it  was  his  intention  to  have  advanced  a  step 
in  the  story  in  this  volome ;  and  the  inter-chapters,  no 
doubt,  would  have  been  enlarged,  according  to  custom."— 

The  Atlas, 


The  Writings  op  Washington. 

Revised  and  cheap  edition  ;  In  12  monthly  volumes,  8 
vo.,  with  engravings  on  steel,  beautifully  printed,  bound, 
and  gilt,— Price  81  50  each ;  of  the  Writings  of  Washing- 
ton :  being  his  correspondence,  addresses,  messages,  and 
otherj>apers,  official  and  private,  selected  and  published  from 
the  original  manuscripts,  with  a  life  of  the  author,  and  notes 
and  illustrations,  by  Jared  Sparks. 

*'  We  avail  ourselves  with  great  pleasure  of  this  opportu- 
nity to  commend  Mr.  Sparka*s  Life  and  Writings  of  Wash- 
ington to  the  patronage  of  our  fellow-citizens.  His  com- 
petency as  the  editor  requires  no  comment  of  ours;  and 
the  rich  value  and  deep  interest  of  his  work  must  appcsl 
at  once  to  the  judgment  and  feelings  of  every  Americaa 
who  reveres  the  name  of  the  immortal  Father  of  his  Coun- 
try, and  would  cherish,  in  the  hi^i  honor  which  is  due  to 
him  and  them,  the  precious  lessons  he  has  left  us. 

Danibl  Webstkb, 
Abbot  Lawbknci, 
Joseph  Stoet, 
Pelbg  Spragub, 
Edwasd  Evbbbtt.* 
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J%e  LiveM  cf  Vaaco  Nunez  De  Balboa ;  Hernando  Cortest 
end  Francuco  Pizarro.  New  York^  Harper  cf*  Brothert : 
1847.    Drinker  cf*  Morria,  Richmond,  Va, 

This  interesting  little  volume  is  designed  for  the  yoong ; 
and,  if  we  mistake  not,  is  one  of  the  series  of  books  for- 
inerly  pabliahed  in  Boston  for  common  school  libraries. 
The  lives  of  the  three  adventurers  which  it  contains  are 
among  the  most  thrilling  and  romantic  that  can  be  found. 

In  reading  or  writing  them  Uiere  is  danger  of  being  led 
by  their  great  interest  into  too  great  extenuation  of  the 
courses  which  they  often  ran.  Balboa,  the  discoverer  of 
the  Paci6c,  will  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  either  of  his 
successors,  either  as  to  the  qualities  of  a  discoverer,  or  of 
a  man ;  though  his  career  also  must  frequently  call  for  un- 
mitigated censure.  He  was  executed,  in  1527,  the  forty- 
first  year  of  his  age,  by  order  of  Don  Pedrarias  Davila,  the 
Spanish  Governor  at  Darien,  S.  A.,  on  pretence  that  be 
was  a  traitor  and  bad  usurped  the  territory  of  the  Crown. 

The  Fate  of  the  Early  Discoverers  of  America  forms  a 
singular  and  melancholy  chapter. 

The  mention  of  the  other  two  names,  Cortes  and  Pizarro, 
at  once  calls  to  mind  our  Historian  of  their  Times,  Mr. 
Prescott.  In  relation  to  his  forthcoming  work,  we  are 
pleased  to  see  the  following  announcement  by  the  publish- 
ers. 

Mr.  Prescott's  New  Work. 

Harper  &  Brothers  will  speedily  publish,  in  two  volumes 
octavo,  embellished  with  portraits  from  original  paintings, 
executed  in  the  finest  style  of  art,  maps,  etc.,  The  history 
of  the  Conquest  of  Peru :  with  a  preliminary  view  of  the 
civilization  of  the  Incas.  By  William  H.  Prescott,  author 
of  ** History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,"  "History  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,"  '*  Biographical  and  Critical  Mis- 
cellanies," etc. 

This  work  is  arranged  on  the  same  general  plan  with  that 
of  the  **  Conquest  of  Mexico,"  to  which  it  naturally  forms 
a  counterpart.  The  introductory  book  is  devoted  to  an  ac- 
count of  the  celebrated  Inca  race  ;  their  empire,  singular 
religious  establishments,  social  and  military  policy,  their 
opulence  and  splendor  in  their  way  of  living,  their  intel- 
lectual culture,  progress  in  the  mechanic  arts,  especially 
architecture ;  in  short,  a  complete  view  of  the  civilization 
reached  by  this  interesting  portion  of  the  great  American 
fiunily,  on  the  discovery  of  the  country  by  Europeans. 

The  subsequent  narrative  will  then  exhibit  the  discovery 
of  the  country  by  Pizarro  and  his  followers,  their  extraor- 
dinary adventures  in  the  forests  and  wild  mountain  regions 
of  the  Cordilleras,  their  contests  with  the  Peruvians,  and 
their  complete  subversion  of  the  Indian  dynasty  ;  the  sub- 
sequent feuds  among  tho  conquerors,  till  the  final  settle- 
ment and  pacification  of  the  country  under  the  good  Presi- 
dent Gasca ;  a  complete  picture,  in  short,  of  the  sanguina- 
ry revolution  which  established  the  Spanish  rule  over  the 
ancient  empire  of  the  Incas. 

The  materials  for  this  history  are  similar  to  those  em- 
ployed in  the  composition  of  the  "  Conquest  of  Mexico ;" 
the  printed  chronicles  of  that  period,  with  a  still  greater 
body  of  MSS.  than  tliat  used  for  the  former  work.  These 
MSS.,  consisting  of  the  correspondence  and  diaries  of  the 
Conquerors,  dispatches  of  government,  private  letters  from 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  municipal  records,  and  oflicial 
documents  of  every  kind,  were  collected  from  the  different 
cities  of  the  Spanish  colonial  empire,  as  well  as  from  the 
archives  of  the  mother  country.  The  collection,  vvhich 
was  the  result  of  fifty  years'  researches  by  three  eminent 
academicians,  was  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  History  at  Madrid,  and  copies  under  the  di- 
rection of  that  body,  of  which  Mr.  Prescott  is  a  member, 


were  prepared  for  him,  to  which  he  has  further  added  by 
documents  obtained  from  the  Escurial,  and  some  private 
sources  in  Spain. 

The  historical  writings  of  Mr.  Prescott  have  been  too 
widely  circulated  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  to 
require  any  especial  notice  of  them  from  the  publishers  ; 
since  their  first  appearance  they  have  passed  into  one  or 
more  editions  every  successive  year,  while  in  England  and 
France  they  have  been  repeatedly  republished,  and  also 
translated  into  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  in  the  last  of 
which  languages  translations  have  been  printed  both  in 
Madrid  and  Mexico.  This  attention  paid  to  the  works  by 
different  nations,  especially  by  the  Spaniards  themselves, 
is  sufiicient  evidence  of  their  historic  accuracy  and  re- 
search,  and  affords  a  guarantee  for  the  faithful  execution 
of  the  present  history. 


1.  Irving'*  JUfe  of  ColumbuSt  Abridged  by  the  author. 

2.  Importance  of  Practical  Education  and  Useful  Knoud- 
edge.    By  Edward  Everett. 

3.  The  Fireside  Friend  or  Female  Student.  By  Mrs. 
Phelps,  Late  Vuie-Prmcipal  of  ihe  Troy  Female  Seminaryf 
New  York. 

4.  Rambles  about  the  Country.    By  Mrs.  E.  F.  ElleU. 

5.  Scenes  in  Natwre ;  or  "  Conversations  for  Children^  on 
Land  and  Water."" 

These  five  useful  and  instructive  works,  were  designed 
we  suppose,  as  parts  of  the  series  of  the  "Common 
School  Library,"  published  in  Boston,  by  Messrs.  Marsh, 
Capen,  Lyon  and  Webb ;  and  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded  in  the  notice  of  the  Lives  of  Balboa,  Cortes  and 
Pizarro.  They  now  make  their  appearance  from  the  press 
of  Harper  &  Brothers, by  whom  they  will  be  widely  dif- 
fused over  every  portion  of  the  country.  Though  devoted 
chiefly  to  the  cause  of  primary  education,  the  books  of  the 
"  School  Library"  are  often  of  a  high  order  and  from  the 
pens  of  distinguished  authors.  In  those  before  us  we  find 
that  Irving  himself  thought  it  no  unworthy  task  to  abridge 
for  it  his  Life  of  Columbus ;  so  that  whilst  dedicated  to  in- 
forming the  minds  of  youth,  it  still  retains  the  Ijeauty 
and  animation  of  the  author's  style.  Besides  the  Life  of 
the  great  navigator,  the  volume  contains  a  description  of  the 
author*s  visit  in  1628  to  Palos,  whence  Columbus  sailed  on 
his  first  voyage  of  discovery.  An  appendix  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  obsequies  of  Columbus.  A  glossary  and  In- 
dex render  the  work  still  more  complete  for  the  purposes  of 
Education. 

The  second  work  on  the  list  is  composed  of  Selections 
from  the  discourses  of  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  who,  after 
having  filled  some  of  the  highest  political  offices  of  the 
country,  is  crowning  his  career  by  discharging  the  arduous 
and  responsible  duties  of  President  of  Harvard  University. 
Among  the  topics  treated  in  so  masterly  a  manner,  we  mny 
ask  attention  particularly  to  the  "Circumstances  Favorable 
to  Literary  Improvement  in  America ;"  "  Education  in  the 
West  i"  and  the  **  Importance  of  Education  in  a  Republic." 

The  work  of  Mrs.  Phelps  is  intended  "to  awaken  the 
minds  of  the  young  to  the  importance  of  Education  ;  and 
to  give  them  just  ideas  of  the  nature,  design  and  practical 
application  of  the  various  branches  of  study  pursued  in 
ihe  course  of  a  liberal  education." 

Mrs.  EUett  is  well  known  to  our  readers  as  an  accom- 
plished and  agreeable  writer;  and  if  her  subject  be  less 
didactic,  it  need  not  therefore  be  any  the  less  interesting. 

The  last  volume  is  the  joint  production  of  the  Editor, 
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Notices  of  New  Works, 


[April,  1847. 


Dr.  Thomas  H.  Webb  of  Boston,  and  Mrs.  Marcet,  authoress 
of  "  Conversations  on  Chemistry,"  &c. 

We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  these  works 
through  Drinker  <f  Morris. 


Alderhrook.  A  Collection  of  Tales,  Skelchejt,  4^.  from  the 
uritingt  of  Fanny  Forester,  2  vols.  Boston^  Ticknor  cf*  Co. 
1847. 

Few  magazine  writers  have  created  in  the  same  length  of 
time  so  wide  a  sensation  as  Funny  Forester;  and  indeed 
the  writings  of  few  of  them  are  fraught  with  such  attraction 
or  possess  such  marked  and  delightful  character  as  hers. 

Our  readers  will  recollect,  that  her  real  name  Miss 
Emily  Chubbuck,  was  lately  changed  to  that  of  Mrs.  Jud- 
son,  and  that  with  her  husband  she  has  gone  to  devote  her- 
self to  the  labors  of  a  missionary  in  the  far  East.  These 
new  pursuits,  in  which  may  success  and  happiness  attend 
her,  will  probably  give  a  new  direction  to  her  pen.  In  the 
volumes  before  us  the  publishers  present  us,  in  chaste  and 
beautiful  style,  the  agreeable  memorial  which,  as  Fanny 
Forester,  she  has  left  us.  Our  thanks  to  Mr.  James  T. 
Fields,  of  Boston,  for  the  work.  It  may  be  obtained  at  our 
book-stores. 


Margaret  Percival.  By  Miss  Sewell,  author  of  "  Amy  Her- 
bert," "  Gertrude,''  cfc.  2  vols.  D.  ApfleUm  <f  Co.  New 
York,  184?; 

This  work  is  not  remarkable  for  any  of  the  qualities 
which  frequently  recommend  works  of  its  class, — what  are 
called  style  and  the  plot,  or  story.  It  is,  however,  not  at  all 
deficient  in  interest  or  tastefulness.  It  is  chiefly  devoted 
to  pbrtraying  the  development  of  the  character  of  Margaret 
under  the  trials  and  difficulties  which  beset  an  ardent, 
dreamy  and  impulsive  nature  in  its  struggles  with  itself 
and  with  the  world.  In  this  she  is  greatly  aided  by  the 
counsel  of  her  uncle,  Mr.  Sqiherland,  who  also  bestows 
much  pains  in  instructing  her  fully  in  the  principles  of  the 
Churvh  of  England,  whose  standard  he  erects  very  high. 
With  his  aid,  Margaret  is  triumphant  over  every  difficulty 
and  evil  passion,  and  comes  forth  a  character  of  brightness 
and  purity.  The  work  may  be  of  benefit,  comfort  and  en- 
couragement to  young  women,  who  fee!  and  suffer  as  Mar- 
garet did ;  and  we  are  assured  it  has  already  been  so  to 
some  who  have  read  it. 

Miss  Seweirs  writings  will  prove  most  acceptable  to 
those  who  favor  the  views  of  the  church  of  England ;  and 
to  some  of  them  it  may  appear  that  she  has  gone  or  may  go 
too  far.  With  these  matters,  in  our  position  as  Editor,  we 
cannot  intermeddle,  though  the  great  interests  of  Religion 
should  ue  upheld  by  every  influence  that  can  be  exerted  in 
their  behalf.  We  cannot  join  with  those  who  condemn 
what  are  styled  "  religious  novels :"  as  they  may  he  the 
means  of  imparting  and  enforcing  many  lasting  lessons  of 
piety  and  virtue. 

Nash  ^  Woodhouse  have  the  work,  which  forms  No.*s 
XXIIX  and  XXIV  of  Applelon's  "  Literary  Miscellany. 

The  same  authoress  will  soon  again  be  before  our  public, 
with  auotber  work  entitled, 

"  The  Fedry  Botoer,  or  the  IRstory  of  a  Month,^ — which 
is  said  to  be  a  "  Tale  for  young  people  of  high  moral  tone 
and  great  artistic  merit." 


these  ballads,  "  GeoflFrey  Tctenoire,"  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Messenger,  it  having  been  furnished  us  by  the  aa- 
thor,  in  MS.,  in  advance  of  the  appearance  of  the  neat 
volume  now  before  us;  and  most  of  the  " other  poema'* 
were  first  contributed  to  the  Messenger.  Some  of  the  bal- 
lads are  versions  of  Froissart's  Chronicles ;  others  are 
original  and  in  the  spirit  of  Sir  John,  from  whom  and  kin- 
dred sources,  the  necessary  information,  accessories  and 
accompaniments  have  been  derived.  We  would  say  more ; 
hut  do  not  wish  to  forestall  the  judgment  which  a  very  com- 
petent critic  will  pronounce  in  our  next  number.  In  the  mean 
time  we  can  at  least  commend  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers 
this  volume  of  Mr.  Cooke,  whom  we  regard  as  among  the 
best  of  our  Contributors  both  in  prose  and  verse.  His  rot- 
lection  has  already  triumphantly  passed  the  ordeal  of  aer- 
eral  journals  not  at  all  lavish  of  unmerited  commendation. 


Froissart  Ballads  and  other  Poems.    By  Philip  Pendleton 
Cooke, 
Our  readers  will  remember  that  we  published  one  of 


SouTHiRN  Methodist  Qoartsrlt  Review. 

Among  the  periodical  publications  claiming  our  atten* 
tion  is  the  first  number  of  the  new  quarterly  organ  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  edited  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Bascom  and  published  at  Louisville  Ky.  It  sprang 
from  the  late  unhappy  division  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
occasioned  by  the  differences  between  its  Northern  and 
Southern  portions  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  If  this  sab- 
ject  thus  agiute  and  divide  Christians,  the  followers  of  a 
Prince  of  **  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  towards  men," 
what  shall  restrain  politicians  blinded  by  the  spirit  of  party ; 
and  especially  in  these  days  of  Wilmot  promsos  and  other 
exhibitions  of  dangerous  intermeddling.  The  power  of  the 
tongue  in  Congress  seems  to  have  too  little  weight  in  en- 
forcing the  demands  of  justice  to  the  South,  or  staying  the 
madness  of  fanaticism,  often  clothed  in  the  beautifal  s<tfb 
of  philanthropy.  We  trust  that  the  power  of  the  pen, 
wielded  by  the  Southern  Methodist  organ  and  its  coadja- 
tors,  may  exert  a  more  salutary  influence. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  us,  that  one  conaideratioD  was 
enough  to  deter  any  one  from  interfering  with  tbe  alaveiy 
question  in  this  Union,  but  those  who  were  reckless  of  all 
consequences,  or  were  instigated  by  depraved  motives. 
Grant  to  the  opponents  of  slavery  all  they  require  ;  and 
even  suppose  that  their  efforts  would  finally  benefit  the 
emancipated  slaves  ;— yet  how  much  good  to  them  would 
be  necessay  to  compensate  for  the  evils  of  disonion  and 
civil  war,— dire  evils  which  wonld  inevitably  befal  tkmr 
oum  race  ?  But  even  the  remotest  good  to  the  blacks  would 
be  problematical  and  dependent  upon  the  result  of  the  frat- 
ricidal struggle  which  must  ensue  from  a  persistence  in  the 
course  which  Abolitionism  has  too  long  pursued.  Tbe 
evils  to  the  whites  from  the  prosecution  of  the  schemes  of 
Abolitionism  are  appalling  and  almost  certain ;  whilst  tbe 
benefits  to  the  blacks  are  distant  and  uncertain;  and  oh ! 
the  folly,  worse  than  folly, — of  running  this  dread  risk  of 
causing  woes  irrei<jiediable  to  one's  country  and  kindred 
race,  for  the  bare  prospect  of  benefitting  tlie  slaves  and 
vindicating  their  alleged  natural  rigfau ! 

We  have  for  some  time  been  silent  on  this  subject;  bnt 
recent  occurrences  have  called  forth  these  remarks. 

The  leading  article  in  the  Review  is  justly  very  severe 
in  its  strictures  upon  our  popular  magazine  literature.  From 
the  elevated  position  which  the  author  assumes  in  relation 
to  his  subject,  we  deem  it  no  slight  compliment  that  he  ex- 
cepts the  Messenger  from  his  censure.  But  for  something 
far  more  substantial  than  this  evidence  of  its  discrimina- 
tion, we  can  commend  the  Review.    Price  93  a  year. 
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WM.  MAGFARLANE  &  JOHN  W.  FERGUS: 

j      ^tintttff  of  tfie  ^outfiern  Hiterarp  ^i 

Respeolfully  announce  that  the;  are  prepared  to  ezecole  all  kinda  of  Bool 
;  the  neateai  atjle,  and  on  the  lowest  terms.  Their  aioek  of  Priniiag  Materials  i 
I  used  in  pobliahing  the  Messenger,  which  they  offer  as  a  specimen  of  their  taaie 
\  SnbscriptioDS  to  the  Messenger  and  orders  for  work  thankfull;  receiTed  and  \ 
\      iLr'  Orrici,  i;p  btiibb,  in  the  "  Mes9IH0ES  Law  BuiuHHe,*'  on  Frakkl 
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WILEY  AND  PUTNAM'S 
LIBRARY  OF  CHOICE  READING. 

*"  BOOKS  W;;ifCH  AHE  BOOKS." 

The  publishers  of  the  Library  of  Choice  Read- 
ing beg  leave  to  call  atlention  to  the  following  books, 
published  in  the  series,  by  which  it  will  appear  that 
novelty,  variety,  and  standard  merit,  have  always 
been  preserved,  and  the  promise  of  the  original 
prospectus  faithfully  kept.  It  was  proposed  to 
publish  *'  the  best  books  of  Travels,  Biographies, 
works  of  Classic  Fiction — where  the  moral  is  su- 
perior to  the  mere  story,  without  any  sacrifice  of 
the  interest — occasional  choice  volumes  of  Poetry, 
Essays,  Criticisms,  contributions  to  History,  and 
generally  such  single  volumes,  written  by  men  of 
genius,  as  will  equally  delight  the  scholar  and  the 
general  reader.'' 

In  accordance  with  the  prospectus,  the  series  of 

?ublicalions  was  commenced  in  Marcb,  1845,  with 
?^.6ihen,  and  has  since  been  rapidly  continued,  aver- 
aging, up  lo  the  present  dale,  including  the  paral- 
lel series  of  American  tN)oks,  one  volume  per  week. 
The  reception  of  these  books  by  the  public  and  the 
press  has  been  unequivocal  in  their  favor.  The 
series  will  be  continued  in  the  same  spirit  with 
which  it  has  been  hitherto  conducted.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  new  copyright  works  at 
home,  and  for  the  ^imultaneouspublicaiion,  by  con- 
tract with  the  Knglii^h  authors,  of  new  books  of 
interest  appearing  abroad.  Several  important 
works  are  now  in  preparation.       *  • 

The  two  series  now  include,  valuable  productions 
by  the  following  authors  : — Thomas  Carlyle,  Wm. 
Ilazlitt,  Leigh  Hunt.  Martin  Farquhtir  Tupper, 
Professor  Wilson,  Thomas  Hood,  Johli  Ke^ts, 
Charles  Lamb,  W.  M.  Th  Agr|y,  Charles  Dick- 
ens, Lord  Mahon,  Basil  Aloiuagu,  Mrs.  Jameson, 
Elliott  Warburton,  Sir  Francis  Head,  Kinglake, 
Laman  Blanchard,  La  Motte  Fouqu6,  Victor  Hugo, 
Goethe,  &c.,  &c. 

The  American  series  contains  works  by  S.Mar- 
garet Fuller,  Mrs.  C.  M,  Kirkland,  Edgar  A.  Poe, 
C'^mejius  Mathews,  W.  G.  Simms,  George  H. 
those  wh- J.  T.  Headley,  J.  Bayard  Taylor,  Rev. 
tosonae  Galuim  Kip,  James  Hall,  Rev.  George  B. 
too  far.  J.  G.  Whittier,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
cannot  inte 
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zot. 
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Michelet. 

No.  16. — Something  for  Everybody.  By  Ro- 
bert Carlton. 

No.  21.— Amy  Herbert,  a  Tale.  By  the  author 
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No.  26.— History  of  the  Roman  Republic.  By 
M.  Michelet. 


HARPER'S  NEW  MISCELLANY. 

Choice  reading  for  all  classes.  Now  in  coarse 
of  publication  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York, 
a  series  of  sterling  works  in  the'several  depart- 
ments of  general  literature, — comprising  Hisl*)Fy, 
Science,  Voyages  and  Travels,  Biography,  &c., 
and  including  some  of  the  best  books  of  the  best 
authors, — under  the  general  designation  of  Hari>ef'*s 
New  Miscellany.  Neatly  bound.  Price  only 
Fifty  Cents  a  Volume. 

The  above  named  series  comprises  a  rich  col- 
lection of  the  most  choice  and  valuable  productions 
of  the  day  ;  in  the  selection  of  which  the  utmost 
care  and  discrimination  have  been  observed,  with 
the  viewj|f  rendering  this  New  Miscellany  onri- 
valled  as  well  for  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  im 
Literature,  as  the  unprecedentedly  cheap  rale  at 
which  the  works  are  presented,  and  the  Ruperior 
style  of  their  mechanical  execution.  To  all  class- 
es of  the  community  this  valuable  publication  ad- 
dresses its  strong  claims  :  to  the  Clergy,  College*, 
Schools  and  Lyceums,  the  Family  Circle,  and 
Tourists,  as  well  as  the  Student  and  the  Lover  of 
Literature  in  all  parts  of  the  land. 

Nos.  1  and  2.— Prof..  WhewelFs  Elements  of 
Morality  ^d  Polity. 

No.  3. — Deody's  Philosophy  of  Mystery. 

No.  4. — Holmes's  Xife  and  Letters  of  Mozarl. 

No.  5. — Dick's  Practical  Astronomer, 

Nos.  6  and  7. — Mackenzie's  Life  of  Paul  Jones. 

No.  8. — Parrot's  Ascent  of  Mount  Ararat. 

No.  9. — Remarkable  Criminal  Trials. 

Nos.  10  and  11. — Darwin's  Voyage  of  a  Natu- 
ralist Round  the  World. 

« 

No.  12. — Mrs.  Farnham's  Life  in  Prairie  Land. 

No.  13. — Barrow's  Arctic  Voyages. 

No.  14. — Somervifc^tf  the  Connection  of  the 
Physical  Sciences. 
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No.  19.— Schiller's  Thirty  Years'  War. 

No.  20. — Moore's  Uses  of  the  Btidy  in  Relation 
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,    No.  21. — Schiller's  Revolt  of  the  Neiherlanda. 

Nos.   22  and   23.— Thompson's  Philosophy  of 
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The    retorted    menaces    of  the   CnglLsh 
made  him  smother  his  resentment  and  dis- 
semble his  dark   designs    under  the  cloak 
of  friendship.     And  thus,   upon  Sir  Fran- 
f      cis  Wyatt's  arrival,  all  suspicion  of  Indian 
treachery    had    died    away ;    the   Colonists 
in  fancied  security  were  in  general  destitute 
of  arms  ;  the  plantations  lay  dispersed  as  ca- 
price or  a  rich  vein  of  land  allured ;  their 
houses  everywhere  open  to  the  Indians,  who 
fed  at  their  tables  and  lodged  under  their 
roofe.    About  the  middle  of  March,  a  mes- 
senger being  sent  upon  some  occasion  to 
Opechancanough,  he  entertained  him  kindly 
and  protested  that  he  held  the  peace  so  firm, 
that  "  the  sky  should  fall  before  he  broke  it." 
On  the  20th  of  the  month  the  Indians  gui- 
ded some  of  the  English  safely  through  the 
forest,  and  to  lull  all  suspicion,  they  sent 
one  Brown,  who  was  sojourning  among  them 
to  learn  their  language,  back  home  to  his 
master.    They  went  so  far  as  even  to  bor- 
row boats  of  the  whites  to  cross  the  river 
when  about  holding  a  council  on  the  medi- 
tated massacre.     It  took  place  on  Friday^ 
the  22nd  of  March,  1622.     On  the  evening 
before,  and  on  that  morning,  the  savages  as 
usual  came  unarmed  into  the  houses  of  the 
planters,  with  fruits,  fish,  turkies  and  venison 
to  sell.     In  some  places  they  actually  sate 
down   to  breakfast  with  the  English.     At 
about  the  hour  of  noon  the  savages  rising 
suddenly  and  everywhere  at  the  same  time, 
butchered    the    colonists    with    their    own 
implements,   sparing  neither  age,  sex  nor 
condition.     Three  hundred  and  forty-seven 
men,  women  and  children  fell  in  a  few  hours. 
The  infuriated  savages  wreaked  their  ven- 
geance even  on   the   dead^  dragging  and 
mangling  the  lifeless  bodies,  smearing  their 
hands  in  blood  and  bearing  off  the  torn  and 
yet  palpitating  limbs  as  trophies  of  a  brutal 
triumph. 

AmoD^  the  victims  was  master  George 
Thorpe,  a  kinsman  of  Sir  Thomas  Dale, 
deputy  to  the  College  lands  and  one  of  the 
principal  men  of  the  colony.  *    This  pious 

*  He  bad  been  of  the  King's  bedcbamber,  Stilb,  p.  211. 
VoIm  XIII— 33 


gentleman  had  labored  much  for  the  conver- 
sion of  tho  Indians,  and  had  exhibited  to- 
wards them  nothing  but  kindness.  As  an 
instance  of  this, — they  having  at  one  time 
expressed  their  fears  of  the  English  mastiff 
dogs,  he  had  caused  some  of  them  to  be  put 
to  death  before  them,  to  the  great  displea- 
sure of  their  owners.  Opechancanough  in- 
habiting a  paltry  cabin,  master  Thorpe 
had  built  him  a  handsome  house  after  the 
Enorlish  manner.  *  But  these  miscreants, 
equally  deaf  to  the  voice  of  humanity  and 
insensible  to  the  emotions  of  gratitude,  mur- 
dered their  benefactor  with  every  circum- 
stance of  barbarity.  He  had  been  warned 
of  his  danger  by  a  servant,  but  making  no 
effort  to  escape,  fell  a  victim  to  his  mispla- 
ced confidence.  With  him  ten  others  were 
massacred  at  Berkeley. 

Another  of  the  slain  was  Captain  Nathan- 
iel Powell,  one  of  the  first  settlers,  a  brave 
soldier  and  who  had  for  a  brief  interval  filled 
the  place  of  Governor  of  the  Colony.  His 
family  fell  with  him.  Another  of  Captain 
Smith's  old  soldiers,  Nathaniel  Causie,  when 
severely  wounded  and  surrounded  by  the  In- 
dians, slew  one  of  them  with  an  axe,  and  put 
the  rest  to  flight.  At  Warrasqueake,  Mr. 
Baldwin,  by  repeatedly  firing  his  gun,  saved 
himself  and  family  and  divers  others.  The 
savages  at  the  same  time  made  an  attempt 
upon  the  house  of  a  planter,  named  Harri- 
son (near  Baldwin's)  where  were  Thomas 
Hamer,  with  six  men  and  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen women  and  children.  The  Indians  tried 
to  inveigle  Hamer  out  of  the  house,  by  pre- 
tending that  Opechancanough  was  hunting 
in  the  neisrhborinsr  woods  and  desired  to  have 
his  company.  But  he  not  coming  out,  they 
set  fire  to  a  tobacco-house.  The  men  ran 
towards  the  fire  and  Were  pursued  by  the  In- 
dians, who  pierced  them  with  arrows  and 
beat  out  their  brains.  Hamer  having  finish- 
ed a  letter  that  he  was  writing  and  suspect- 
ing no  treachery,  went  out  to  see  what  was 

t  The  chief  was  so  charmed  wiih  it,  especially  with  the 
lock  and  iiey,  that  he  locked  and  unlocked  the  door  an  hun- 
dred times  a  day. 
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the  matter,  when  being  wounded  in  the  back 
with  an  arrow,  he  returned  to  the  house  and 
barricaded  it.  Meanwhile  Harrison's  boy 
finding  his  master's  gun  loaded,  fired  it  at 
random  and  the  Indians  fled.  Baldwin  still 
continuing  to  discharge  his  gun,  Hamer,  with 
twenty-two  others,  withdrew  to  his  house, 
leaving  their  own  in  flames.  Hamer  next 
retired  to  a  new  house  that  he  was  buildinor 
and  there  defending  himself  with  spades, 
axes  and  brickbats,  escaped  the  fury  of  the 
savages.  The  master  of  a  vessel  lying  in 
the  James  river,  sent  a  file  of  musqueteers 
ashore,  who  recaptured  from  the  enemy  the 
Merchant's  Store-house.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood  of  Martin's  Hundred,  seventy-three 
persons  were  butchered,  yet  a  small  family 
there  escaped  and  heard  nothing  of  the  mas- 
sacre for  two  days. 

Thus  fell  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  one- 
twelflh  part  of  the  colonists,  including  six 
members  of  the  council.  The  destruction 
might  have  been  universal  but  for  the  disclo- 
sure of  a  converted  Indian,  named  Chanco, 
who,  during  the  night  before  the  massacre, 
revealed  the  plot  to  one  Richard  Pace,  with 
whom  he  lived.  Pace  upon  receiving  this 
intelligence,  afler  fortifying  his  own  house, 
repaired  before  day  to  Jamestown  and  gave 
the  alarm  to  Sir  Francis  Wyatt,  the  Gover- 
nor. His  vigilance  saved  a  large  part  of  the 
Colony,  * 

Famine,  with  its  horrors,  now  threatened 
to  follow  in  the  train  of  massacre,  t  The  con- 
sternation of  the  survivors  so  unmanned  them, 
that  twenty  or  thirty  days  elapsed  before  any 
plan  of  defence  was  concerted.  Many  were 
urgent  to  abandon  the  James  river  and  take 
refuge  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  where  some 
newly  settled  plantations  had  escaped  the 
ravages  of  this  disaster,  t  At  length  it  was 
determined  to  abandon  the  weaker  planta- 
tions and  to  concentrate  their  numbers  in 
five  or  six  well  fortified  places,  Shirley  Hun- 
dred, Flower-de-Hundred,  Jamestown  with 
Paspahey  and  the  plantations  opposite  to 
£iquotan   and   Southampton   Hundred.    A 


•  Purchas,  vol  4,  p.  1788-90.  Smtth,  rol.  2,  p.  65-70. 
A  list  of  ihft  slain  may  be  found  on  page  75.  Eleven  were 
killed  at  Berkley,  two  at  Westover,  five  at  Macocks,  six  at 
Flower-dc-Hundred,  twenty-one  of  Sir  George  Yeardley's 
people  at  Weyanoke,  &c. 

t  CLalmcrs'  Introduction,  vol.  1,  p.  13. 
X  Stilh,  p.  235. 


large  part  of  the  cattle  and  effects  of  the 
planters  thus  fell  a  prey  to  the  enemy.  Never- 
theless, a  planter,  "Master  Gookins,"  at  New- 
port's News,  refused  to  surrender  his  planta- 
tion, and  held  out  there  with  singular  spirit. 
Samuel  Jordan,  too,  with  the  aid  of  a  few 
refugees,  maintained  his  ground  at  Beggars' 
Bush  ;  *  as  also  did  Mr.  Edward  Hill  at  Eli- 
zabeth City.  "  Mistrisse  Proctor,  a  proper, 
ciuill,  modest  gentlewoman,"  defended  her- 
self and  family  for  a  month  afler  the  massa- 
cre, until  at  last  forced  to  retire  by  the  Eng- 
lish officers,  who  threatened  if  she  refused, 
to  burn  her  house  down,  which  was  done  by 
the  Indians  shortly  after  her  withdrawal. 
Captain  Newce  of  Elizabeth  City,  and  his 
wife,  distinguished  themselves  by  their  libe- 
rality to  the  sufferers.  Several  families  es- 
caped to  the  country  aflerwards  known  as 
North  Carolina,  and  settled  there,  t 

When  the  news  of  the  catastrophe  reached 
England,  the  king  granted  the  company  some 
unserviceable  arms  out  of  the  tower,  and 
lent  them  twenty  barrels  of  powder ;  Lord 
St.  John  of  Basing,  gave  sixty  coats  of  Mail ; 
the  privy  council  sent  out  supplies,  and  the 
city  of  London  despatched  one  hundred  set- 
tlers, t  Captain  John  Smith  undertook,  if 
the  company  would  send  him  to  Virginia  with 
a  small  force,  to  reduce  the  savages  to  sub- 
jection and  protect  the  colony  from  future 
assaults.  His  project,  however,  failed  on  ac- 
count of  the  dissensions  of  the  company  and 
the  niggardly  terms  which  were  proposed  by 
the  few  members  found  to  act. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  event  jus- 
tified the  policy  of  Argall  in  prohibiting  in- 
tercourse with  the  natives.  Had  that  measure 
been  enforced,  the  massacre  would  probably 
have  been  prevented.  But  the  violence  and 
corruption  of  such  rulers  as  Argall,  serFC  to 
disgrace  and  defeat  the  best  measures  ;  whQe 
the  virtues  of  the  good  are  sometimes  per- 
verted to  canonize  the  most  pernicious. 

Durinsr  these  calamitous  events  that  had 
befallen  the  colony,  Captain  Raleigh  Crashaw 
was  engaged  in  a  trading  cruise  up  the  Poto- 
mac. While  there,  Opechancanough  sent 
two  baskets  of  beads  to  the  chief,  or  king,  of 

"  Afiervb-ards  called  "Jordan's  Point,"  and  known  as  the 
seat  of  Richard  Bland,  a  revolutionary  patriot. 

t  Martin's  History  of  North  Carolina,  vol.  1,  p.  87, 
t  Smith,  vol.  2,  p.  79.    Chalmers*  Introdnclion,  toL  1, 
p.  19.     Belknap,  vol.2,  p.  185.    The  king  promised  tu  send 
out  four  hundred  soldiers,  bat  he  never  sent  them. 
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the  Potomacs  to  bribe  him  to  slay  Crash  aw 
and  his  party,  sending  him  at  the  same  time 
tidings  of  the  massacre  and  -assurance  that, 
"before  the  end  of  two  Moones,"  there  would 
not  be  an  Englishman  lefl  in  all  the  country. 
Japazaws,  however,  communicated  the  mes- 
sage to  Crashaw,  and  he,  thereupon,  sent 
Opechancanough  word,  ''that  he  would  na- 
Jcedly  fight  him,  or  any  of  his,  with  their 
owne  swords."    The  challenge  wajs  declined. 

Not  long  afler.  Captain  Madison,  who  oc- 
cupied a  fort  on  the  Potomac,  suspecting 
treachery  on  the  part  of  the  tribe  there,  rash- 
Jy  killed  thirty  or  forty  men,  women  and  chil- 
•dren,  and  carried  off  the  Werowanoe,  his  son 
4md  two  of  his  people  prisoners  to  James- 
40 wn.  The  captives  were,  however,  in  a  short 
time  ransomed. 

When  the  corn  was  ripe,  Sir  George  Yeard- 
ley,  with  three  hundred  men,  invaded  the 
country  of  the  Nansemonds.  They  setting 
fire  to  their  cabins  and  destroying  whatever 
they  could  not  carry  away,  fled.  The  Eng- 
lish seized  their  corn  and  completed  the  work 
of  devastation.  Sailing  next  to  Opechanca- 
nougk*s  seat,  at  the  head  of  York  river, 
Yeardley  inflicted  the  same  chastisement  on 
the  Pamunkies.  *  Thus  the  red  men  were 
driven  back  like  hunted  wolves  from  their 
ancient  haunts.  While  their  fate  cannot  fail 
to  excite  compassion,  it  may  be  reasonably 
concluded  that  the  perpetual  possession  of 
this  country  by  a  few  savage  tribes,  would 
have  been  incompatible  with  the  designs  of 
Providence,  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind. A  productive  soil  could  make  little 
return  to  a  people  almost  destitute  of  the  art 
and  the  implements  of  agriculture  and  habit- 
ually indolent.  Navigable  rivers,  the  natural 
channels  of  commerce,  would  have  failed  in 
their  purpose,  had  they  borne  no  freight  but 
that  of  the  rude  canoe.  Forests  would  have 
slept  in  gloomy  inutility,  where  the  axe  was 
unknown,  and  the  mineral  and  metallic  trea- 
sures of  the  earth  would  have  remained  for- 
ever entombed.  In  Virorinia,  where  the  abo- 
riginal  population  was  only  one  to  the  square 
mile,  they  could  not  be  held  occupants  of  the 
soil.    Their  title  to  the  narrow  portions  which 

*  "  Suioe  the  newea  of  the  Massacre  in  Vir^nia,  though 
the  Jofliaos  continue  their  wonted  friendship,  yet  are  wee 
{of  New  England]  more  wary  of  them  then  before,  for  their 
haiida  have  beene  embrued  in  much  English  bloud  onely 
bj  too  much  confideore  but  not  by  force."  Purchas,  vol. 
4,  1640-41. 


they  actually  occupied,  was  indisputable.  It 
was,  however,  found  impossible  to  occupy 
the  open  country  to  which  the  savages  had 
no  just  claim,  without  also  exterminating 
them  from  those  spots,  which  rightfully  be- 
longed to  them.  This  inevitable  necessity 
actuated  the  pious  puritans  of  Plymouth,  as 
well  as  the  less  scrupulous  settlers  of  James- 
town. The  unrelenting  hostility  of  the  sava- 
ges, their  perfidy,  insidiousness  and  implaca- 
bility made  this  sanguinary  measure  necessary. 
In  Virginia  the  first  settlers,  a  small  company, 
in  an  unknown  wilderness,  were  repeatedly 
assaulted  by  the  red  men.  Resistance  and 
retaliation  were  demanded  by  the  natural  law 
of  self-defence.  Nor  were  these  settlers  vol- 
untary immigrants ;  the  bulk  of  them  had 
been  sent  over,  without  regard  to  their  con- 
sent, by  the  king  or  the  Virginia  company. 
Nor  did  the  king  or  the  company  authorize 
any  injustice  or  cruelty  to  be  exercised  to- 
wards the  natives.  On  the  contrary,  the  col- 
onists, however  unfit,  were  enjoined  to  intro- 
duce Christianity  among  them  and  to  propi- 
tiate their  good  will  by  a  humane  and  lenient 
treatment.  Thus  Smith  and  his  comrades, 
so  far  from  beinff  encouraged  to  maltreat  the 
Indians,  were  often  hampered  in  the  means 
of  a  necessary  self-defence,  by  a  fear  of  of- 
fending an  arbitrary  government  at  home. 
It  is,  as  has  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Jefferson,* 
by  no  means  true,  that  all  the  lands  were  ac- 
quired from  the  natives  by  the  sword,  far  the 
greater  portion  having  been  purchased  by 
treaty.  If  it  be  objected  that  the  considera- 
tion was  inadequate ;  the  reply  is,  that  a  small 
consideration  was  sufficient  to  compensate 
for  a  title,  which  for  the  most  part  had  little 
if  any  validity.  And  besides,  a  larger  com- 
pensation would  oftentimes  have  been  thrown 
away  upon  men  alike  destitute  of  knowledge 
and  of  industry.  Groping  in  the  dim  twi- 
light of  nature  and  slaves  of  a  gross  idola- 
try, their  lives  were  circumscribed  within  a 
narrow  circle  of  animal  instincts  and  the  ne- 
cessities of  a  precarious  subsistence.  Cun- 
ning, bloody  and  vindictive,  engaged  in  fre- 
quent wars,  they  knew  little  of  that  Arcadian 
innocence  and  those  scenes  of  Elysian  feli- 
city, of  which  youthful  poets  so  fondly  dream. 
If  an  occasional  exception  occurs,  it  is  but  a 
solitary  gleam  of  light  shooting  across  the 
surrounding  gloom.     Still  we  cannot  be  in- 

*  In  his  Notes  on  Virginia.    See  alto  Purchas  5,  p^  83Qi 
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sensible  to  the  numerous  injuries  they  have 
suffered;  and  cannot  bat  regret  that  their  race 
could  never  be  blended  with  our  own.  The 
Indian  is  gone  ;  his  cry  no  lotiger  echoes  in 
the  woods,  nor  is  the  dip  of  his  paddle  heard 
on  the  water.  The  wave  of  extermination 
urges  him  onward  to  the  setting  sun,  and  we 
behold  their  tribes  fading  one  by  one  forever 
fi'om  the  map  of  existence. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
1623—1625. 

King  James  take*  measures  to  annul  the  Charter  of  the 
Virginia  Company  ;  Commissioners  appointed  to  enquire 
into  the  aflfairs  of  the  Colony ;  Commissioners  appointed 
to  proceed  to  Virginia;  Assembly  petitions  the  King; 
Disputes  between  the  Commissioners  and  the  Assembly ; 
Treachery  of  Sharpless  and  his  punishment ;  The  Charter 
of  the  Virginia  Company  dissolved ;  Causes  of  this  pro- 
ceeding ;  Character  of  the  Company ;  The  £m1  of  South- 
ampton. 

The  court  of  James  I.,  jealous  of  the  grow- 
ing power  of  the  Virginia  Company  and  of 
its  too  republican  spirit,  seized  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  massacre,  to  attribute  all  the 
calamities  of  the  Colony  to  its  mismanage- 
ment and  neglect,  and  thus  to  frame  a  pretext 
for  dissolving  the  charter.  [April  1623.]  A 
commission  was  issued  authorizinor  Sir  Wil- 
Ham  Jones,  a  justice  of  the  common  pleas, 
Sir  Nicholas  Fortescue,  Sir  Francis  Goston, 
Sir  Richard  Sutton,  Sir  William  Pitt,  Sir 
Henry  Bourchier  and  Sir  Henry  Spilman  *  to 
enquire  into  the  affairs  of  the  Colony.  By 
an  order  of  the  privy  council  the  records  of 
the  company  were  seized,  the  deputy  treas- 
urer t  imprisoned,  and  on  the  ai-rival  of  a 


*  Stitb  says  iS/u/man,  Burk  SpilZer.  See  Belknap,  vol. 
2,  p.  180,  in  note. 

f  Nicholas  Ferrer,  (in  the  oM  books  Parrar,)  was  bom  in 
London,  U50S.J  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  disfilayed 
exiraoniinary  talents,  acquirements  and  piety.  Upon  quil- 
ting the  University,  he  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  winning 
the  esteem  of  the  learned,  *'  passing  through  many  adven- 
tares  and  perils  with  a  heroivm  of  too  elevated  a  kind  to  be 
called  romantic,  the  heroism  ofpiety,  and  maintaining  every- 
where  an  immaruiate  character."  Upon  his  return  he  was 
appointed  **  King's  counsel  for  the  Virginia  plantation/* 
£1682:]  He  was  6hospn  deputy  treasurer  of  the  Virginia 
Cefl^>any.  and  so  remained  till  iiA  dissolution.  £1624.]  In  the 
house  of  commons,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  political  corruption  ofthatdsiy,  and  then  "quitted 
pvblic  liCs  at  little  more  than  the  age  of  thirty,  in  obedience 
to  a  religions  fancy  he  had  long  entertained,  and  formed  of 
kw  immAy  and  leUttons  a  sort  of  little  half  popish  convent, 


vessel  from  Virginia,  all  the  papers  on  board 
inspected.  In  October  the  King  declared 
his  intention  to  grant  a  new  charter  mod- 
elled after  that  of  1606.  This  astounding 
order  was  read  three  times  at  a  meeting  of 
the  company,  before  they  could  credit  their 
own  ears.  They  then,  by  an  overwhelming 
vote,  refused  to  relinquish  their  charter  and 
expressed  a  determination  to  defend  it.  The 
King,  in  order  to  procure  additional  evidence 
against  the  company,  appointed  five  commis- 
sioners to  make  inquiries  in  Virginia.  Of 
these  John  Harvey  and  John  Pory  arrived  in 
Virginia  early  in  1624,  •  Samuel  Matthews 
and  Abraham  Percy  were  planters  resident  in 
the  Colony  and  the  latter  a  member  of  the 
house  of  burgesses  ;  John  Jefferson,  another 
commissioner,  did  not  come  over  to  Virginia, 
nor  did  he  take  any  part  in  the  matter,  "  being 
a  hearty  friend  to  the  company."  At  first  the 
planters  deeming  it  a  dispute  between  the 
crown  and  the  company,  in  which  they  were 
not  essentially  interested,  paid  but  little  at- 
tention to  it.  But  two  petitions  defiimatory 
of  the  Colony  and  laudatory  of  Sir  Thomas 
Smith's  arbitrary  rule,  having  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  assembly,  [February  1624,] 
that  body  prepared  spirited  replies  and  draft- 
ed a  petition  to  the  King,  which,  with  a  let- 
ter to  the  privy  council  and  other  papers, 
were  entrusted  to  Mr.  John  Pountis,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  council,  t  He,  however,  died 
during  the  voyage  to  England.  The  letter  to 
the  privy  council  prayed,  "  that  the  governors 
may  not  have  absolute  power  and  that  they 
might  still  retain  the  liberty  of  popular  assem- 

in  which  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Belknap, 
vol.  2,  p.  187,  in  note.     Foster's  Miscellanies,  368-9. 

The  following  notice  of  Ferrar*s  establishment  is  ex- 
tracted from  Gar1yle*8  "  Letters  and  Speeches  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,"  vol.  1,  pp. 09-70.  "Crossing  HantiDgdooshiie 
in  bis  way  Northward,  his  majesty  had  visited  the  Est^ 
lishment  of  Nicholas  Ferrar.at  Little  Gidding,onthe  Wes- 
tern border  of  that  county.  A  surprising  Establishmeot 
now  in  full  flower,  wherein  above  fourscore  persons,  iD> 
eluding  domesiicks  with  Ferrar  and  his  Brother,  and  aged 
Mother  at  the  bead  of  ihem,  had  devoted  themselves  to  a 
kind  of  Protestant  Monachism  and  were. getting  much 
talked  of  in  those  times.  They  followed  celibacy  and 
merely  religious  duties;  employed  themselves  in  'binding 
of  Prayerbooks,'  embroidering  of  hassocks,  in  almsgiving 
also  and  what  charitable  work  was  possible  in  that  desert 
region ;  above  all,  they  kept  up  night  and  day  a  continoal 
repetition  of  the  English  Liturgy;  being  divided  into  re- 
Inys  and  watches,  one  watch  relieving  another,  as  on  ship- 
board and  never  allowing  at  any  hour  the  sacred  fire  to  go 
out." 

*  Sttth,  297.   Belknap,  p.  2,  189.  in  note. 

t  Hening,  1, 120  and  128. 
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blies,  than  which  nothins  could  mor6  con- 
duce  to  the  public  satisfaction  and  public 
utility." 

The  commissioners  refused  to  exhibit  their 
commission  and  instructions  to  the  assembly, 
and  the  assembly  refused  them  access  to  its 
records.  Pory,  one  of  the  commissioners 
who  had  lost  his  place  of  Secretary  to  the 
company  by  betraying  its  secrets  to  the  Earl 
of  Warwick,  now  suborned  Edward  Sharp- 
less,  clerk  of  the  Virginia  council,  to  expose 
to  him  copies  of  the  journal  of  that  body  and  of 
the  kouse  of  Burgesses.  Sharpless  being  de- 
tected was  sentenced  to  the  pillory  with  the 
loss  of  his  ears.  •  The  commissioners  made 
a  report  against  the  corporation. 

[1624.]   James   I.   dissolved  the  Virginia 
Company  by  a  writ  of  Quo  Warranto,  t  which 
was  determined  only  upon  a  technicality  in 
the  pleadings.     The  company  had  been  ob- 
noxious to  the  ill  will  of  the  King  on  several 
grounds.  The  corporation  had  become  a  thea- 
tre for  rearing   leaders  of  the   opposition, 
many  of  its  members  being  also  members  of 
parliament.      The   company  had  chosen  a 
treasurer  in  disregard  of  the  King's  nomina- 
tion, and  in  electing  Carew  Raleigh  a  mem- 
ber they  had  made  allusions  to  his  father  Sir 
Walter  which  were  probably  unpalatable  to 
the  author  of  his  death.  Besides,  the  King  was 
greedy  of  power,  which  he  wanted  the  sense 
and  the  virtue  to  make  a  good  use  of  and 
doubtless  hoped  to  find  in  Virginia  a  new  field 
for  extortions.     Fortunately  for  history  the 
company  made  a  copy  of  its  records,  which 
afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Virginian,  t 
[1625.]  Charles  I.  succeeding  to  the  crown 
and  principles  of  his  father,  took  the  govern- 
ment of  Virginia  into  his  own  hands.     The 
company  thus  extinguished  had  expended 
one  hundred  and  fifly  thousand  pounds  in  es- 
tablishing the  Colony  and  transported  nine 
thousand  settlers  without  the  aid  of  govern- 
ment.   The  number  of  stockholders,  or  ad- 
venturers, as  they  were  styled,  was  about  one 
thousand,  and  the  annual  value  of  exports 
from  Virginia  was,  at  the  period  of  the  dis- 
solution of  the  charter,  only  twenty  thousand 


*  Stith,  315.    Onlj  a  |>j«ce  of  one  ear  was  cat  off. 

'f  The  comonissioners  were  appointed  October  24, 1623, 
and  ihe  writ  of  Quo  Warranto  issued  November  10th  of  the 
•ame  year,  "  when  the  commissioners  were  hardly  out  of 
«ight  of  Kn^aud;*    Belknap,  rol.  2,  p.  190- J,  in  note. 

t  Col  B>  jit 


pounds.  The  company  embraced  much  of 
th )  rank,  wealth  and  talent  of  the  kingdom, 
near  fifly  noblemen,  several  hundred  knights 
and  many  gentlemen,  merchants  and  citi* 
zens.  Among  the  leaders  in  its  courts  were 
Lord  Cavendish,  aflerwards  Earl  of  Devon- 
shire, Sir  Edwin  Sandys  and  Sir  Edward 
Sackville,  afterwards  the  celebrated  Earl  of 
Dorset,  and  above  all  the  Earl  of  Southamp- 
ton, the  patron  of  Shakspeare.*^  Although 
the  company  was  so  enlightened  and  its  con- 
duct enlarged,  liberal  and  disinterested,  yet 
so  cumbrous  a  machine  was  unfit  for  the 
planting  of  a  Colony,  and  their  management, 
it  must  be  confessed,  was  often  wretched. 
The  jadicious  Captain  Smith  seenis  to  have 
approved  of  the  dissolution  of  tl^e  corpora- 
tion. He  and  his  companions  had  been  rude- 
ly displaced  by  it.  Yet  as  the  act^  provided 
no  compensation  for  the  enormous  expendi- 
ture incurred,  it  can  be  looked  upon  as  little 
better  than  confiscation  effected  by  chicane 
and  tyranny.  Nevertheless  the  result  was 
undoubtedly  favorable  to  the  Colony.  * 


CHAPTEB  XVII. 
1625—1630. 

Assembly  of  1624 ;  Charles  I.  Commissions  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt  Governor ;  Assemblies  not  allowed  ;  Royal  Gor- 
ernment  Tirtualiy  established  in  Virginia ;  Other  Colo- 
nies on  the  Atlantic  Coast ;  Wyatt  returns  to  England; 
Succeeded  by  Yeardley ;  His  Proclamations ;  His  death; 
Succeeded  by  Francis  West ;  Letter  of  Charles  1. ;  De- 

♦  Henry  Wriothesley,  third  Earl  of  Southampton,  [1001,] 
was  connected  with  the  Earl  of  Essex  in  his  conspiracy  to 
seize  the  person  of  Elizabeth.  Essex  lost  his  life.  South- 
ampton was  convicted,  attainted  and  imprisoned  during  the 
Queen*s  life.  On  the  accession  of  James  I.  he  was  libe* 
rated  and  restored,  [1603.]  He  was  afterwards  nyide  cap- 
tain of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  governor  of  Carisbroke  Cas- 
tle and  £1618]  a  member  of  the  privy  council.  [1620.]  He 
was  chosen  Treasurer  of  the  Virginia  Company,  contrary 
to  the  avowed  wishes  of  the  king.  The  Earl,  however, 
held  the  office  till  the  charter  was  dissolved  and  in  ita  meet- 
ings, AS  well  as  in  parliament,  opposed  the  measures  of  a 
feeble  and  corrupt  court.  He  was  grandson  of  Wriothes- 
ley. the  famous  chancellor  of  Edward  VI.,  father  to  the  ex 
celJent  and  noble  Treasurer  Southampton,  Grandfather  to 
Rachel  Lady  Russel,  and  the  friend  and  patron  of  Shakt- 
peare.  In  his  laier  years  he  commanded  an  English  regiment 
in  the  Dutch  service  and  died  in  the  Netherlands,  [1624.] 
Belknap,  vol.  2,  p.  171,  in  note.  The  county  of  Southamp* 
ton,Va.  probably  took  its  name  from  this  Earl. 
,  *  This  is  candidly  admitted  by  that  *<  faithful  chronicler" 
Stith,  although  no  one  could  be  more  strenuously  opposed 
to  the  means  employed. 
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RJres  an  Assembly  lo  he  called  ;  Reply  of  the  Assembly  ; 
John  Poll  Governor;  ConJition  of  ihe  Colony;  Stutis- 
tics;  Diet;  Manner  of  living;  Poll  superseded  iiy  Har- 
vey ;  Poll  convicied  of  stealing;  Harvey's  unpopularity. 

An  Assembly  had  been  held  [March  1624,] 
and  its  acts  are  preserved.  They  are  brief 
and  simple,  coming  directly  to  the  point, 
without  the  tautology  of  modern  statutes,  and 
refer  mainly  to  agriculture,  the  church  estab- 
lishment and  defence  aofainst  the  Indians.  • 
[August  1624.]  The  king  granted  a  commis- 
sion, re-nominating  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  Gov- 
ernor, appointing  a  council  during  pleasure, 
and  purposely  omitting  all  mention  of  an 
assembly,  thinking,  *'  so  popular  a  course" 
the  chief  source  of  recent  troubles.  Thus  in 
effect  a  royal  government  was  established  in 
Virginia.  Hitherto  she  had  been  subject  to 
a  three-fold  legislation  of  the  company,  the 
crown  and  her  own  president  or  governor 
and  council,  t 


♦  Hcning's  Statutes,  vol.  1,  pp.  119-20  and  129-30. 
The  foliowhig  is  a  list  of  members  of  Ihis  early  Assem- 
bly: 

Sir  Fbancis  Wyatt,  Knt.  Governor,  &c. 
Capt.  Fran's  West.  John  Pott. 

Sir  George  Yeardley.  Capt.  Roger  Smith. 

George  Sandys,  Treasurer.     Capt.  Ralph  Hdraer. 
and  John  Pountis,  of  the  Council. 

Bdroesses. 
William  Tucker. 
JabeE  Whilakers. 
William  Peeine. 
Baleigh  Crashaw. 
Richard  Kingsroell. 
Sdward  Blany. 
Luke  Boyse. 
John  Pollington. 
Nathaniel  Causey. 
Robert  Adams. 
Thomas  Harris. 
Richard  Stephens. 
R. 


Nathaniel  Bass. 
John  Willcox. 
N  icholns  Marten. 
Clement  Dilke. 
Uaack  Chaplin. 
John  Chew. 
John  Ulie. 
John  Southenie. 
Richard  Bigge. 
Henry  Waikins. 
Gabriel  Holland. 
Thomas  Morlatt. 
Hickman,  Clerk. 


t  Chalmers'  Introduction,  vol.  1,  p.  22.  Beverley,  hovi-- 
ever,  Book  1,  p.  47,  says  expressly  that  an  assembly  was 
allowed.  "  The  country  being  thus  taken  into  the  king's 
hands,  his  majesty  was  pleased  to  establish  the  constitu- 
lion  to  be  a  governor,  connril  and  assembly,  and  to  confirm 
the  former  methods  and  jurisdictions  of  the  several  courts, 
as  tliey  had  been  appointed  in  the  year  1620  and  placed  the 
last  resort  in  the  assemble/" 

Burk,  loo,  vol.  2,  p.  15,  although  befogged  as  to  the  grant 
of  authority  lo  call  an  assembly,  asserts  that,  "Assemblies 
convened  and  deliberated  in  the  usual  form,  unchecked  and 
uninterrupted  by  royal  interference,  from  the  dissolution  of 
the  proprietary  government  to  the  period  whon  a  regular 
constitution  was  sent  over  with  Sir  VV,  Bfcfkeley  in  1039." 
For  authority  a  document  in  the  Appendix  is  referred  to, 
but  it  is  not  lo  be  found  there. 

The  opinions  of  Chalmers  and  Ilening,  confirmed  by  a 
corresponding  chasm  in  the  records,  outweigh  the  dicta  of 


[1625.]  The  French  had  at  an  early  date 
established  themselves  in  Canada ;  the  Dutch 
were  now  colonizing  New  Netherlands;  the 
English  were  extending  their  confines  in 
New  England  and  Virginia;  while  the  Span- 
iards, the  first  settlers  of  the  coast,  still  held 
some  feeble  posts  in  Florida. 

Wjatt  returning  to  Ireland  "to  manage 
his  affaires"  there,  [1626,]  was  succeeded 
by  Sir  George  Yeardley.  He,  duriug  the 
same  year,  by  proclamation  which  now  usurp- 
ed the  place  of  law,  prohibited  the  selling  of 
corn  to  the  Indians,  made  some  commercial 
regulations  and  directed  houses  to  be  pali- 
saded. In  the  following  year,  Yeardley  dy- 
ing, was  succeeded  [November  14th,  1627,] 
by  Francis  West. 

James  I.  had  made  tobacco  the  subject 
of  extortion  and  violation  of  the  charter. 
Charles  I.,  in  a  letter  dated  June  16th,  1628, 
proposed,  that  a  monopoly  of  the  tobacco 
trade  should  be  granted  to  him  and  recora- 
mended  the  culture  of  several  new  products, 
and  desired  that  an  assembly  should  be  call- 
ed to  take  these  matters  into  consideration. 

On  the  26th  of  March  ensuing  the  Assem- 
bly replied  by  demanding  a  higher  price  and 
more  favorable  conditions  than  his  majesty 
was  disposed  to  yield.  As  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  staples  they  explained  why  that 
was  impracticable.  This  letter  was  signed  by 
Francis  West  Governor,  five  members  of  the 
coancil  and  thirty-one  members  of  the  house 
of  burgesses. 

"  Captain  Francis  West  continued  Got- 
ernor  till  the  5th  of  March,  1628,  and  then 
(he  being  designed  to  go  for  England,)  John 
Pott,  Esq.,  was  elected  Governor  by  the 
Council."  * 

[1627.]  The  Governor,  Sir  George  Yeard- 
ley, with  two  or  three  of  the  Council,  resi- 
ded for  the  most  part  at  Jamestown.  The 
rest  of  the  council  repaired  there  as  occa- 
sion required.  There  was,  however,  a  gen- 
eral meeiinor  of  the  Governor  and  Council, 
every  three  months.  The  population  of  the 
colony  was  estimated  at  between  1500  and 
2000.     These  inhabited  seventeen  oreigh- 

Beverley  and  Burk.  From  1623  to  1628,  there  appe«nno 
mention  on  the  Statute  book,  or  in  the  journal  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Company,  of  any  assembly  having  been  held  uiiot 
colony  and  in  1628  appeals  were  made  to  the  governor  and 
council,  whereas  they  would  have  been  made  to  the  am- 
sembly  had  it  met. 

*  1  Hening.  p.  3  and  4. 
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teen  plantations.     The  greater  part  of  these, 
"towards    the    falls,"    were    well   fortified 
ag'ainst  the  Indians  by  means  of  palisades. 
The  planters  living  above  Jamestown  now 
found  means  to  procure  an  abundant  supply 
of  fish.     On  the  banks  of  the  James,  the 
red  men  were  now  seldom  seen,  their  fires 
ID  the  woods  frequently.      The  number  of 
cattle  in  Virginia  was  variously  reckoned 
from  2000  to  5000  head.     The  stock  of  goats 
was  large  and  their  increase  rapid ;  the  woods 
were  stocked  with  wild  hogs,  which  were 
killed  and  *'  eaten  by  the  Salvages."     There 
was  no  family  in  the  colony  ''  so  poore"  as 
had  not  "  tame  Swine  sufficient."     Poultry 
was  equally   abundant.     Bread  was  plenty 
and  good.     For  drink  the  colonists  used  a 
home-made  ale,  '*  but  the  better  sort  are  well 
furnished   with  Sacke,  Aqvamt<B  and  good 
English  Beere.     The  common  diet  of  the 
servants  was  "  Milke  Homini,  which  is  bruiz- 
ed Indian  Come  pounded  and  boiled  thicke 
and  milke  for  the  sauce."     This  dish  was  in 
esteem  also  with  the  better  sort.     The  plan- 
ters were  generally  provided  with  arms  and 
armour,  "  and  euerie  Holy-day  everie  Plan- 
tation doth  exercise  their  men  in  Armes,  by 
which  meanes,   hunting  and   fowling,    the 
most  part  of  them  are  most  excellent  mark- 
men."     Tobacco  was  the  only  crop  cultiva- 
ted for  sale.     The  health  of  the  country  was 
greatly  improved  by  clearing,  whereby  **  the 
Sunne  hath   power  to  exhale  up  the  moyst 
vapours  of  the  earth."     [1629.]  Most  of  the 
land  about  Jamestown  was  cleared  of  wood ; 
little  corn  planted ;  but  all  the  ground  **  con- 
verted into    pasture  and   gardens,   wherein 
doth  grow  all  manner  of  herbs  and  roots  wc 
have  in  EngUmd  in  abundance,  and  as  good 
grasse  as  can  be."     Here  was  kept  the  great- 
er part  of  the  cattle  of  the  colony,  the  own- 
ers being  dispersed  about  on  the  plantations 
and  returning  to  Jamestown,   as  inclination 
prompted,  or  at  the  arrival  of  shipping  come 
to   trade.     [1629.]  The  population  of  Vir- 
ginia was  supposed  to  amount  to  5000, — the 
cattle  from  2000  to  5000.     The  colony  had  a 
surplus  of  provisions  sufficient  to  feed  400 
more  than   its  own  number  of  inhabitants. 
Vessels  procured  supplies  there,  and  the  num- 
ber arrived  during  this  year  was  23.     Salt  fish 
was  procured  from  New  England.    Kecough- 
tan,  (Hampton,)  supplied  peaches.     ''  Mis- 
tresse  Pearce^  an  honest  industrious  woman. 


hath  beene  there  neere  twentie  ye  ares  and 
now  returned  [to  England]  saith,  shee  hath  a 
Garden  at  Jarnes  towne  containing?  three  or 
foure  acres,  where  in  one  yeare,  she  hath 
gathered  neere  an  hundred  bushels  of  excel- 
lent figges,  and  that  of  her  owne  provision 
she  can  keeps  a  better  house  in  Virgima^ 
than  here  in  London  for  3  or  400  pounds  a 
yeare  yet  went  thither  with  little  or  noth- 
ing." The  colonists  now  found  the  Indian 
corn  so  much  better  for  bread  than  wheat, 
that  they  began  to  quit  sowing  it. 

An  assembly  met  at  Jamestown,  [October, 
16th  1629,]  consisting  of  John  Pott,  Governor, 
four  councillors  and  forty-six  burgesses  re- 
turned from  twenty-three  plantations.  Pott 
was  superseded  in  the  same  year  by  Sir  John 
Harvey,  *  commissioned  by  the  king.  Sir 
John  first  met  the  Assembly,  March  24th, 
1629.  The  late  Grovemor  wa8,during  the  fol- 
lowing year,  Rob-Roy-like  convicted  of  steal- 
ing cattle.  The  ancient  records  preserve 
some  particulars  of  the  trial : — "  July  the 
9th,  1630.— Dr.  John  Pott,  late  Governor, 
indicted,  arraigned  and  found  guilty  of  steal- 
ing cattle ;  13  jurors,  3  whereof  councellors. 
This  day  wholly  spent  in  pleading ;  next  day 
in  unnecessary  disputation:  Pott  endeavor- 
ing to  prove  Mr.  Kingswell,  (one  of  the  wit- 
nesses against  him,)  an  hypocrite,  by  a  sto- 
ry of  Gusman  of  Alfrach  the  rogue.  In  re- 
gard of  his  quality  and  practice,  judgment 
respited  till  the  king's  pleasure  known ;  and 
all  the  councel  became  his  security."  t  Sir 
John  Harvey,  the  new  Governor,  was  one 
of  the  Commissioners  who  had  been  sent 
out  by  the  king  to  Virginia,  [1623,]  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  the  state  of  the  coK 


*  So  commonly  wiiiten  according  to  the  vulgar  con- 
icmporaDCOus  pronunciation,  but  properly  Hervey.  Pott 
**  continued  GoTornor  till  some  time  between  October  and 
March,  1629,  for  on  the  4th  of  March  the  Quarter  court 
ordered  an  Assembly  to  be  called  to  meet  Sir  John  Harvey 
on  the 24th,  and  nothing  was  done  after  8br  in  Pott's  name 
that  can  be  foand.'*    I  Hen.  p.  4. 

t  1  Heninic,  p.  145-146.  In  the  note  to  p.  145  is  an  entrj 
from  the  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  a  Court  held  at 
Jamea  City,  November  16lh,  1627.  *'At  this  Cuurt  the 
lady  Temperance  Yeardley  canM  and  did  fully  and  abso- 
lately  ronfinne  as  much  as  in  her  lay,  the  conveyance  made 
by  her  late  Hutimnd,  Sir  George  Yeardley  Knt,  Ute  Gov- 
ernor deceased,  unto  Abraham  Persey,  Esq.,  for  the  lands 
of  Flowerdien  Hundred,  being  one  thousand  acres  and  of 
Weanoake  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  water  being  2200 
acres."  The  name  of  the  Governor's  Lady  Temperanoe 
is  Puritan ical.  Another  such  was  Obedience  Robins,  a 
Burgess  of  "  Accowmacke"  in  1630.    See  1  Henrng,  p.  149, 
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ony  and  of  procuring  evidence,  which  might 
serre  to  justify  the  dissolution  of  the  Virginia 
Company.  Harvey  had  also  been  a  mem- 
ber oi  the  provisional  Government,  [1625.] 
Returning  now  to  Virginia,  no  doubt  with 
embittered  recollections  of  the  violent  col- 
lisions with  the  Assembly,  in  which  as  a 
commissioner  he  had  been  formerly  involved, 
he  did  not  iail  to  imitate  the  arbitrary  rule 
that  prevailed  ''at  home''  and  to  render  him- 
self odious  to  the  Virginians. 


CHAPTER  XVm. 
1630—1636. 

George  Lord  Ballimore  risits  Vir^ginta;  Procures  from 
Charles  I.  a  grant  of  territory ;  Acts  of  Virginia  Assem- 
bly ;  Charles  I.  appoints  a  Council  of  Superintendence 
for  Virginia;  Acts  of  Virginia  Assembly;  George  Lord 
Baltimore  dies ;  The  patent  of  territory  devolves  upon 
his  son  Cecil ius  Lord  Ballimore ;  He  employs  his  brother 
Leonard  Calvert  to  found  the  Colony  of  Mar>Iand ;  Wil- 
liam Claiborne  having  settled  a  trading  post  on  Kent 
Island,  Virginia  appeals  to  the  erown  against  the  grant  to 
Ballimore ;  The  decision  in  favor  of  BaHimore ;  Clai- 
borne foments  disturbances  in  Maryland ;  Convicted  of 
high  crimes ;  Escapes  to  Virginia ;  Harvey  refuses  to  sur- 
render him  to  the  proprietary  *of  Maryland ;  Sends  him 
with  witnesses  to  England  for  trial ;  The  question  again 
determined  in  favor  of  Maryland ;  Harvey  gives  away 
large  bodies  of  Virginia  territory ;  His  corrupt  and  tyran- 
nical administration ;  Unhappy  condition  of  the  Colony ; 
Exasperation  of  the  Virginians  ;  Harvey  deposed ;  Agrees 
to  return  to  England  to  answer  charges;  Charles  I.  of- 
fended ra-instates  Harvey. 

Sir  Greorge  Calvert,  a  strenuous  defender 
of  the  royal  prerogative,  in  1624  became  a 
convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  He  was 
nevertheless  shortly  afterwards  created  by 
James  I.  Baron  of  Baltimore,  in  the  county 
of  Longford,  in  Ireland.  Finding  himself 
compelled  to  relinquish  a  plantation,  settled 
under  his  auspices  in  Newfoundland,  and  be- 
ing still  bent  upon  seeking  a  retirement  in 
the  new  world,  for  the  quiet  exercbe  of  his 
religion,  he  came  over  to  Virginia  early  in 
[1630.]  The  Assembly  was  in  session  at  his 
arrival  and  proposed  to  his  lordship  that  he 
and  his  followers  should  take  the  oaths  of 
supremacy  and  allegiance.  This  he  declined 
and  the  Assembly  referred  the  matter  to  the 
king  in  council.  Nor  did  this  wise  and  esti- 
mable nobleman  escape  personal  indignity. 


In  the  ancient  records  is  found  this  singtilar 
entry,  "  March  25<A  1630.  Tho :  Tindall  to  be 
pillory' d  2  hours  for  giving  my  Ld  Baltimore 
the  lye  and  threatening  to  knock  him  down."  * 
His  lordship,  however,  finding  the  Virginians 
universally  averse  to  the  very  name  of  papist, 
proceeded  to  the  head  of  the  Chesapeake 
bay  and  finding  an  attractive  territory  on 
the  North  side  of  the  Potomac,  unoccupied, 
returned  to  England  and  procured  from  the 
king  a  grant  of  that  part  of  Virginia,  after- 
wards known  as  Maryland,  t 

Ministers  were  ordered  in  session  of  March 
1630  to  "  conforme  themselves  in  all  thinges, 
accordinor  to  the  cannons  of  the  church  of 
England."  Measures  were  adopted  for  the 
erection  of  a  fort  at  Point  Comfort.  New 
comers  were  made  exempt  from  military  ser- 
vice during  the  first  year  after  their  arrival. 
Provisions  were  made  against  engrossing 
and  forestallincr.  For  the  furtherance  of  the 
production  of  pot  ashes  and  salt-petre,  ex- 
periments were  ordered  to  be  made.  To  pre- 
vent a  scarcity  of  com  it  was  ordered,  *'  that 
two  acres  of  corne  or  neere  thereabouts,  bee 
planted  for  every  head  that  worketh  in  the 
grounde."  Regulations  were  established  for 
the  improvement  of  the  staple  of  tobacco. 
An  act  provided,  '^  that  the  warr  begun  uppon 
the  Indians,  bee  effectually  followed  and  that 
noe  peace  bee  concluded  with  them."  X 

The  first  act  of  the  session  of  February 
1632  provides :  '*  That  theire  bee  a  unifbrmitie 
throughout  this  colony  both  in  substance  and 
circumstance  to  the  cannons  and  constitution 
of  the  church  of  England  as  neere  as  may 
bee,  and  that  every  person  yeald  readie  obe- 
dience unto  them  uppon  penaltie  of  the 
paynes  and  forfeitures  in  that  case  appoyut- 
ed."  Another  act  directs  that  ^'Mynisters 
shall  not  give  themselves  to  excesse  in  drink- 
inge  or  riott  spending  theire  tyme  idellye  by 
day  or  night  playinge  at  dice  cards  or  any 
other  unlawfuU  game ;"  Another  order  was, 
'^  that  all  the  counsell  and  burgisses  of  the 


*1  Henmg«p.65e. 

t  Belknap,  3.  206,  210.  Burk,2,25.  Hawks,  47.  Tbcw 

historians  date  Lord  Baltimore's  visit  to  Virginia  in  1628, 
but  without  citing  authority.  I  rely  mainly  upon  the  dale 
of  the  sentence  of  Tindall.  The  old  Lord  Britiaior«  risit- 
ed  Virginia  only  once  and  it  is  altogether  probable  that  Tia- 
Jall  was  punished  immediately  upon  his  assault.  See  also 
Beverley,  B.  1,  48.  Chalmers'  Annals,  200-SOl.  Neither 
of  these  mention  the  date  in  question. 
tlHeningrH9-153. 
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assembly  shall  in  the  morninge  be  present  at 
de?ine  service  in  the  roome  where  they  sitt  at 
the  third  beatings  of  the  drum,  an  hower  after 
sun  rise."  No  person  was  suffered  to  **  tend" 
above  fourteen  leaves  nor  gather  abovQ  nine 
leaves  of  a  tobacco  plant,  nor  to  tend  "  any 
slipps  of  old  stalkes  of  tobacco,  or  any  of 
the  second  cropps."  And  it  was  ordained 
that  all  tobacco  should  be  ^'  taken  down''  be- 
fore the  end  of  November.  No  person  **  shall 
dare  to  speake  or  pariie  with  any  Indians 
either  in  the  woods  or  in  any  plantation,  yf 
if  he  can  possibly  avoyd  it  by  any  meanes." 
The  spirit  of  constitutional  freedom  showed 
itself  in  an  Act  declaring  '^  That  the  Governor 
and  Counsell  shall  not  lay  any  taxes  or  impo- 
sitions uppon  the  colony  theire  land  or  com- 
modities otherwise  than  by  the  authorities  of 
the  Grand  Assembly  to  be  levyed  and  ym- 
ployed  as  by  the  Assembly  shall  be  appoynt- 
ed."  Act  XL.  provides  that  "  the  Governor 
shall  not  withdrawe  the  inhabitants  from 
theire  private  labours  to  service  of  his  own 
uppon  any  coulier  whatsoever.''  In  case  of 
emergency  "  the  levyinge  of  men  shall  be  done 
by  the  Governor  and  whole  bodie  of  the  Coun- 
sell." "  For  encouragement  of  men  to  plant 
store  of  come  the  prize  shall  not  be  stinted 
bat  it  shall  be  free  for  every  man  to  sell  it  as 
deere  as  he  can."  **  Noe  man  shall  goe  to 
worke  in  the  grounds  without  theire  arms 
and  a  centinell  uppon  them."  **  There  shall 
be  due  watch  kept  by  night  where  neede  re- 
quires." "  No  commander  of  any  plantation 
shall  either  himselfe  or  suffer  others  to  spend 
powder  unnecessarilie  that  is  to  say  in  drink- 
inge  or  enterteynments."  ''All  m<$n  that 
are  fittinge  to  beare  armes  shall  bringe.4heir 
peices  to  the  Church."  '<  Noe  person  within 
this  colony  uppon  the  rumour  of  supposed 
charge  and  alteration  shall  presume  to  be 
disobedient  the  present  government  nor  ser- 
vants to  theire  private  officers  masters  and 
overseers  at  their  uttermost  perills."  "That 
no  boats  be  permitted  to  goe  and  trade  to 
Canida  or  elsewhere  that  be  not  of  the  bur- 
then of  ten  tunns  and  have  a  flush  decke  or 
fitted  with  a  gratinge  and  a  tarpaulinge,  ex- 
eeptinge  such  as  be  permitted  for  discovery 
by  a  special!  Lycense  from  the  Governor."  • 
[1632.]  Charles  L  issued  a  commission 
appointing  a  council  of  superintendence  over 

•  1  Heniac  15S,  ISS,  1S2»  164, 165, 167, 171,  172,  173, 
174,  176. 


Virginia,  empowering  them  to  ascertain  the 
state  and  condition  of  the  colony.  The  com- 
missioners were  Edward  Earl  of  Dorset, 
Henry  Earl  of  Derby,  Dudley  viscount  Dor- 
chester, Sir  John  Coke,  Sir  John  Davers,  Sir 
Robert  Killegrew,  Sir  Thomas  Rowe,  Sir 
Robert  Heath,  Sir  Kineage  Tench,  Sir  Dud- 
ley Diggs,  Sir  John  Holstenholm,  Sir  Francis 
Wyatt,  Sir  John  Brooks,  Sir  Kenelm  Digby, 
Sir  John  Tench,  John  Banks,  Esq.,  Thomas 
Gibbs,  Esq.,  Samuel  Rott,  Esq.,  George 
Sands,  Esq.,  John  Wolstenholra,  Esq.,  Nich- 
olas Ferrar,  Esq.,  Gabriel  Barber,  and  John 
Ferrar,  Esquires.* 

The  elaborate  acts  for  improving  the  sta- 
ple of  tobacco  and  regulating  the  trade  in  it 
evince  the  increasing  importance  of  that 
crop.  Tithes  were  imposed  and  the  **  twen- 
tyeth  calfe  kidd  and  pigge  graunted  unto  the 
Mynister."  [1633.]  Every  40th  man  in  the 
neck  of  land  between  the  James  and  the 
York,  [then  called  the  Charles,]  was  directed 
to  repair  to  the  plantation  of  Dr.  John  Pott, 
to  be  ^'  imployed  in  buildinge  of  houses  and 
securing  that  tract  of  land  lyinge  betweeae" 
**  Queen's  creeke  in  Charles'  river  and  Ar- 
cher's Hope  creeke  in  James  river."  This 
was  Middle  Plantation  now  Williamsburg. 
All  new  comers  were  ordered  "  to  pay  64  lb 
of  Tobacco  to  the  mayntenance  of  the  fort  at 

Poynt  Comfort."  t 

Thus  far,  under  Harvey's  administration, 
the  Assembly  had  met  regularly,  and  several 
judicious  and  wholesome  acts  had  been 
passed. 

.  As  early  as  1620,  John  Pory  explored  tho 
Chesapeake  bay  and  found  one  hundred 
English  happily  settled  on  its  borders,  ani- 
mated with  the  hope  of  a  very  good  trade  in 
furs,  t  '<  During  the  years  1627,  28,  29  the 
Governors  of  Virginia  gave  authority  to  Wil- 
liam Clayborne  '  Secretary  of  State  of  this 
kingdom,'  as  that  most  ancient  dominion  was 
then  called,  to  discover  the  source  of  the  bay 

*  2  Bork,  35. 

1 1  Hening,  168,  190,  208,  222.  The  pay  of  the  officerf 
at  Point  Comfort  was  at  this  time. 

lb.  Tobo.  BBls.  Cora 

To  the  Captayne  of  the  ffort        2000     *  10 

«<     Ounoer                               iOOO  6 

^     Diammer  and  Porter         1000  6 

For  4  other  men  each  of  them 

500  lb.  Tobo.  4  BBls  Corn.            2000  16 


sooo 


X  Chalmers'  Annals,  206. 
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of  Chesapeake  or  any  part  of  that  govern- 
ment from  the  34th  to  the  41st  decree  of 
North  latitude."  •  [May  16th,  1631.]  Charles 
I.  granted  a  license  to  "  our  trusty  and  well- 
beloved  William  Clayborne,  one  of  the  coun- 
cil and  Secretary  of  State  for  our  colony  of 
Virginia"  authorizing  him  to  make  discove- 
ries and  trade.  This  license  was,  by  the  royal 
instructions,  confirmed  by  Governor  Harvey 
and  Clayborne,  shortly  afterwards  settled 
a  trading  post  on  Kent  Island  lying  in  the 
Chesapeake  bay,  not  far  from  the  present 
capital  Annapolis,  A  burgess  was  returned, 
[1632,]  from  the  Isle  of  Kent  to  the  Assem- 
bly at  Jamestown,  t  [1633.]  A  warehouse 
was  established  "  in  Southampton  river  for 
the  inhabitants  of  Marie's  Mount,  Elizabeth 
Citty,  Accawmacke  and  the  Isle  of  Kent."  } 
In  the  meantime  the  old  Lord  Baltimore  dy- 
ing at  London  [1632,]  before  his  patent  was 
executed,  it  was  confirmed  to  his  son  Cecil, 
or  Cecilius.  He  enaanred  the  services  of  his 
brother  Leonard  Calvert,  who  accordingly 
came  over,  [1633,]  accompanied  by  two  hun- 
dred Roman  Catiiolic  gentlemen  and  founded 
the  Colony  of  Maryland.  The  name  was 
given  in  honor  of  Henrietta  Maria,  queen 
consort  of  Charles  I.  of  Enfrland,  and  daugh- 
ter  of  Henry  IV.  of  France. 

Leonard  Calvert  sailed  from  Cowes  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  Nov.  22, 1633,  St.  Cecilia's  day. 
[Feb.  27,  1634.]  He  and  his  companions 
reached  Point  Comfort,  filled  with  apprehen- 
sions of  the  hostility  of  the  Virginians  to 
their  colonial  enterprise.  Letters,  however, 
from  Charles  I.  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  conciliated  Grovernor  Harvey,  who 
hoped  by  his  kindness  to  the  Maryland  colo- 
nists to  ensure  the  recovery  of  a  large  sum  of 
money  due  him  from  the  royal  treasury.  Cal- 
vert after  a  hospitable  entertainment  of  eight 
or  nine  days,  embarked  on  the  3rd  of  March 
for  Maryland.  Clayborne,  who  had  accompa- 
Iftied  Harvey  to  Point  Comfort  to  see  the  stran- 
gers, did  not  fail  to  alarm  them  by  accounts 
of  the  hostile  spirit  that  they  would  find  in 
the  Maryland  Indians.  Calvert  on  arriving 
in  Maryland  was  accompanied  in  his  explo- 
rations of  the  country  by  Capt.  Henry  Fleet, 
a  Virginian  familiar  with  the  settlements  and 

*  Chalm«rt'  Annals,  p.  227. 

1 1  Hening«   154.     CbHlmers'  AnnaU,  2:^7-229,  where 
Oijborne'M  licenae  qitsy  be  found. 
^Hening,  1,211. 


language  of  the  savages.  It  was  under  Fleet's 
direction  that  Calvert  selected  the  site  of  St. 
Mary's,  the  ancient  capital  of  Maryland,  * 

The  Virginians  dissatisfied  with  the  grant 
to  Lord  Baltimore  remonstrated,  [May  1633,] 
to  the  king  in  council  against  what  *^  will  be 
a  general  disheartening  to  them  if  they  shall 
be  divided  into  several  governments."  Fu- 
ture events  were  about  to  strengthen  their 
sense  of  the  justice  of  this  opposition.  [July, 
1633.]  The  case  was  decided  in  the  Star 
Chamber,  the  Privy  Council  thinking  ''  it  fit 
to  leave  Lord  Baltimore  to  his  patent  and  the 
other  parties  to  the  course  of  law  according 
to  their  desire,"  recommending  at  the  same 
time  a  spirit  of  amity  and  ^*  good  correspon- 
dence" between  the  planters  of  the  two 
colonies.  So  futile  a  decision  could  not  ter- 
minate the  contest.  Clayborne  continued  to 
claim  Kent  Island  and  to  abnegate  the  juris- 
diction of  the  infant  Maryland.  And,  [March 
14th,  1634,]  at  a  meeting  of  the  Governor 
and  council  of  Virginia,  Clayborne  enquired 
of  them  how  he  should  demean  himself  to- 
wards Lord  Baltimore  and  his  deputies  in 
Maryland  who  claimed  jurisdiction  over  the 
Colony  at  Kent  Isle.  In  answer  to  this  in- 
quiry, the  Governor  and  council  declared 
"  that  the  right  of  my  lord's  grant  being  yet 
undetermined  in  England,  we  are  bound  in 
duty  and  by  our  oaths  to  maintain  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  this  Colony,"  Neverthe- 
less, *^  in  all  humble  submission  to  his  majes- 
ty's pleasure,"  they  resolved  ''  to  keep  and 
observe  all  good  correspondence"  with  the 
Maryland  new-comers,  t  [September  1634.] 
Lord  Baltimore  gave  orders  to  aieze  Clay- 
borne if  he  did  not  submit  to  the  proprietary 
government  of  Maryland,  t  Clayborne  ex- 
cited the  jealousy  of  the  Indians,  persuading 
them  that  the  ''  new-comers"  were  Spaniards 
and  enemies  to  the  Virginians,  and  he  in- 
fiised  his  own  spirit  of  insubordination  into 
the  inhabitants  of  Kent  Island.  He  was  at 
length  indicted  and  found  guilty  of  murder* 
piracy    and    sedition-^construciive    crimes 


*  White's  Relation.  4  Foree.  WKite,  a  Jesoit  Mis- 
sionary, says  of  Fleet :— **  At  the  (irst  he  was  very  ititadLj 
to  tts ;  afterwanU  aedticed  by  the  evil  counsels  of  a  eer* 
tain  Clayborne,  who  entertained  the  mo»t  hostile  disposition^ 
he  stirred  tip  the  minds  of  the  Natives  against  ns." 

t  Chalmers'  A o oats,  230.  Cbakners  is  mora  faD  amd 
satisfactory  in  his  account  of  Maryland  because  he  had 
resided  there  for  uiaoy  years. 

t  Ibid.,  210. 
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inferred  from  his  insubordination.  He  es- 
caping, however,  took  refuge  in  Virginia. 
His  estate  was  siezed  as  forfeited.* 

Harvey  refused  to  surrender  the  fligitive 
Clayborne  to  the  Maryland  commissioners, 
and  sent  him,  if  we  are  to  rely  on  a  doubtful 
relation,  to  England,  accompanied  by  the  wit- 
nesses, t  If  such  was  the  case,  there  is  at 
least  no  evidence  to  be  found  that  he  was 
subjected  to  any  trial. 

The  grant  to  Baltimore  opened  the  way  for 
similar  grants  to  other  court  favorites  of  lands 
lying  to  the  North  and  to  the  South  of  Vir- 
ginia. And  while  Charles  I.  was  lavishing 
vast  tracts  of  Virginia  territory  upon  his  fa- 
vorites, Sir  John  Harvey,  in  collusion  with 
the  royal  commissioners,  imitated  the  royal 
rannificence,  by  giving  away  large  bodies  not 
only  of  the  crown-lands  but  even  such  as 
belonged  to  private  planters.  In  the  contests 
between  Clayborne  and  the  proprietary  of 
Maryland,  while  the  people  of  Virginia  warm- 
ly espoused  Ciayborne's  cause,  Harvey  sided 
with  Baltimore.  Harvey  proved  himself  alto- 
gether a  fit  instrument  of  the  administration 
then  tyrannizing  in  England.  He  was  "  se- 
vere in  his  extortions  and  forfeitures,  proud 
in  his  councils  and  unjust  and  arbitrary  in 
every  department  of  his  government."  He 
issued  numerous  proclamations  in  derogation 
of  the  legislative  powers  of  the  Assembly ; 
assessed,  levied  and  held  the  colonial  revenue 
without  check  or  responsibility;  transplanted 
into  Virginia  English  statutes  hitherto  un- 
known (  multiplied  new  penalties  and  exac- 
tions, and  under  pretence  of  supplying  the 
deficiency  of  a  scanty  salary  appropriated 
fines  to  his  own  use.  However,  the  As- 
sembly met  regularly  and  the  legislation  of 
the  Colony  expanded  itself. 

Nevertheless,  the  condition  of  the  colony 
was  miserable.  Charles  wasted  her  territory 
and  by  his  ordinances  established  a  grinding 
monopoly  of  her  tobacco.  In  those  days  of 
prerogative  an  application  to  the  Commons 
for  redress  proved  fruitless.  [July,  1634.] 
At  length  the  committee  of  Council  for  the 
colonies  compassionating  Virginia,  trans- 
mitted instructions  to  the  Governor  and 
council,  saying,  ^'  that  'tis  not  intended  that 

.^Ibid,  211«232.     There  was  **ftn  exftminHtton  of  the 
King  of  pMtuxeiti  rplnlive  t<i  GUyiiorne*8  intrigties." 

t  Burk,  41.  Who  re  Ten  hs  usual  to  **  Ancient  Record*.** 
Th«re  is  rMMon  to  douht  il|e  MuttmCDt,  became  GhRlmers, 
the  beat  aulhorilj  io  Uiis  inHiUir,  makee  no  alinsMn  to  it. 


interests  which  men  have  settled  when  you 
were  a  corporation,  should  be  impeached ; 
that  for  the  present  •  they  may  enjoy  their 
estates  with  the  same  freedom  and  privilege 
as  they  did  before  the  recalling  of  their  pat- 
ents," and  authorizing  the  appropriation  of 
lands  to  the  planters  as  had  been  the  former 
custom.  Whether  these  concessions  were 
inadequate  in  themselves,  or  were  not  car- 
ried into  effect  by  Harvey,  upon  the  petition 
of  many  of  the  inhabitants,  an  Assembly  was 
called  to  meet  on  the  7th  of  May,  1635,  to 
hear  complaints  against  that  obnoxious  gov- 
ernor, t  However,  on  the  28th  of  April, 
Harvey  was  by  the  council  "  thrust  out  of 
government  and  Captain  John  West  acts  as 
Governor  till  the  King's  pleasure  known."  i 
The  charges  alleged  against  Sir  John  were 
his  haughtiness,  rapacity  and  cruelty;  his  con- 
tempt of  the  rights  of  the  colonists  and  his 
usurpation  of  the  privileges  of  the  council. 
The  deposed  Governor  agreeing  to  embark 
for  London  to  answer  the  complaints  against 
him,  the  Assembly  afterwards  collected  the 
evidence  and  deputed  two  councillors  to  go 
out  with  him  to  prefer  the  charges.  Charles, 
offended  at  the  presumption  of  the  council 
and  Assembly,  re-instated  Sir  John,  and  he 
resumed  his  place,  [January,  1636.]  § 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

1636—1649. 

Wyatt  Governor;  Succeeded  by  Sir  William   Berkley; 
The  Assembly's  Declaration  againel  the  reatoratioD  of 

♦  By  the  wordji,  "  for  the  present,"  was  probably  intendp 
ed  "  at  ilic  present"—**  now." 

t  There  being  hardly  any  point  in  which  the  people  of  m 
State  are  more  sensitive  than  in  regard  to  territory,  it  may 
wjtli  good  reason  be  concluded,  that  one  of  the  chief  of- 
f^ncea  of  Har«rey  was  his  having  sided  wiih  Baltimore  ift 
his  Infraction  of  the  Vii^inia  territory.  A  historian  of  Vir- 
ginia has  stigmaiited  Clayborne  as  an  ••  a nprinci pled  in- 
cendiary." and  •*execral)ie  villain,"  and  after  denouncing 
Sir  John  Harvey  for  refusing  lo  surrender  the  fujjitive 
Clayborne  lo  the  demand  of  the  proprietary  of  Maryland, 
Hdds,  "  But  the  time  was  at  hand,  when  this  rapaeioas  and 
lyrannical  prefect.  [Harvey.]  would  experience  bow  vaia 
and  inoffeciual  are  the  projects  of  tyranny,  when  oppo- 
sed lo  the  indignation  of  freemen."  If,  however,  Clay- 
borne was  indeed  sent  by  Harvey  to  England  for  trial, 
nothing  could  have  mors  inflamed  **  the  indignation  of  free* 
men"  than  such  treatment  of  an  intrepid  vindicatororthtir 
territorial  rights.    See  Burk,  toI.  '2,  pp.  40-41. 

t  Hen.  1,  p.  223.    Chalmera'  Annals,  p.  IIS. 

(f  Keith,  p.  142-3.  Beverley  B.  1,  p.  50.  GralianeV  Hilt 
U.  S.,  vol.  i.  p.  93.  • 
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the  Virginia  Company  aod  Petition  to  the  King;  Reply 
of  Charles  I.  dated  al  York  ;  Indian  Massacre  of  1644 ; 
Opecbancanough  made  prisoner;  His  heroism  in  misfor- 
tune; He  is  murdered  hy  one  of  his  guards;  The  civil 
war  in  England;  Loyalty  of  Virginia;  Clayboroe  drives 
Lord  Baltimore  from  Maryland  and  usurps  his  govern- 
ment ;  Opechancanough  dies  and  is  succeeded  by  Neco- 
towance ;  A  treaty  effected  with  him ;  Its  provisions ; 
Divers  Acts  of  Assembly ;  State  of  other  Colonies  on 
-  the  AUantio  Coast;  Charles  I.  executed  ;  Qaeslion  rela- 
tive to  the  validity  of  the  Colonial  Government ;  Assem- 
bly of  1649;  Its  loyalty. 

In  1634  the  colony  of  Virginia  had  been 
divided  into  eight  shires,  James  City,  Hen- 
rico, Charles  City,  Elizabeth  City,  Warwick 
river,  Warrasqueake,  Charles  River  and  Ac- 
comac.  *  **  During  the  rei^n  of  James  I. 
and  a  great  part  of  that  of  his  successor,  the 
superintendence  of  the  Colonies  was  lodged 
in  the  privy-council,  which  will  be  found  to 
have  exercised  during  those  times  very  ex- 
traordinary powers,  t  "  In  April,  1630,  a 
commission"  for  regulating  plantations  ''was 
granted  to  the  great  officers  of  State,  invest- 
ing them  with  an  authority  legislative  and 
executive."  t 

Harvey  after  his  restoration  continued  to 
be  Governor  for  about  three  years.  During 
this  period  there  appears  to  have  been  no 
meeting  of  the  Assembly  and  of  this  part  of 
Harvey's  administration  no  record  is  left. 

[July  14th,  1638.]  Charles  I.  addressed  a 
letter  to  Lord  Baltimore,  referring  to  his  for- 
mer letters  to  "  our  Governor  and  Coun- 
cil of  Virginia  and  to  others  our  officers  and 
subjects  in  these  parts,  we  signified  our  plea- 
sure that  William  Clayborne,  David  More- 
head  and  other  planters  in  the  island  near 
Virginia,  which  they  have  nominated  Kent- 
ish-island, should  in  no  sort  be  interrupted 
by  you,  or  any  other  in  your  right,  but  rather 
be  encouraged  to  proceed  in  so  good  a 
work."  The  king  goes  on  to  complain  to 
Baltimore,  that  his  agents,  in  despite  of  the 
royal  instructions,  had  "  slain  three  of  our 
subjects  there  and  by  force  possessed  them- 
selves by  night  of  that  island  and  seized  and 
cafried  away  both  the  persons  and  estates  of 

*  1  Hening,  p.  144.  I'he  original  name  Paroaunkee  had 
then  been  superseded  by  Charles  River,  which  afterwards 
gave  way  to  York. 

t  Chalmers'  Annals,  in  Preface.  This  work  of  which 
only  one  volame  was  ever  published,  is  a  quarto  of  about 
700  panes. 

t  ibid.      . 


the  said  planters.''  Charles  conclades  by 
enjoining  a  strict  compliance  with  his  for* 
mer  orders.  • 

At  length,  [April  4th,  1639,]  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  plantations,  with  Laud 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  at  their  head,  held 
a  meeting  at  Whitehall  and  finally  determin- 
ed the  claims  of  Clayborne  to  part  of  Mary- 
land. This  decision  was  in  consequence  of 
a  petition  presented,  [1637,]  by  Clayborne 
to  the  king,  claiming  by  virtue  of  discovery 
and  settlement  Kent  Island  and  "  aDOther 
plantation  upon  the  mouth  of  a  river  in  the 
bottom  of  the  said  bay,  in  the  Susquesaha- 
nough's  country,"  and  complaining  of  the 
attempts  of  Lord  Baltimore's  agents  there, 
to  dispossess  him  and  his  associates  and  of 
outrages  committed  upon  them.  The  deci- 
sion was  now  absolutely  in  favor  of  Balti- 
more. Clayborne  despairing  of  any  peace- 
able redress,  began  to  meditate  revenge. 

Charles  I.  had  now  for  many  years  gov- 
erned England  by  prerogative  without  a  par- 
liament. At  length  his  necessities  con- 
strained  him  to  convene  one,  and  his  appre- 
hensions of  that  body  and  the  revolt  of  the 
Scotch,  the  other  alarming  ebullitions  of  the 
national  discontent,  admonished  him  to  miti- 
gate the  despotism  of  his  colonial  rule.  Ac- 
cordingly, [November,  1639,]  the  unpopular 
Harvey  was  displaced  by  Sir  Francis  Wy- 
att.  t  Harvey,  however,  still  remained  in 
Virginia  a  member  of  the  council. 

Wyatt  gave  way,  [February,  1642,]  to  Sir 
William  Berkley,  an  accomplished  cavalier, 
destined  to  occupy  the  helm  of  Virginia  for 
a  very  long  period  and  to  undergo  several 
extraordinary  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  By  some 
salutary  regulations,  which  he  introduced 
shortly  afler  his  arrival,  and  by  his  honorable 
character  and  winning  address,  he  soon  ren- 
dered himself  very  acceptable  to  the  Virgini- 
ans. 

[Ist  of  April,  1642.]  The  Assembly  made 
a  declaration  against  the  restoration  of  the 
Virginia  Company  then  proposed,  denoun- 
cing? it  as  havincr  been  the  source  of  intolei^ 
able  calamities  to  the  colony  by  its  illegal 
proceeding,  barbarous  punishments  and  mo- 


*Chalmers*  Annals,  p.  232-3.  In  1639  Father  Jofin  Gra- 
vener  a  Jesuit  Missionary  resided  at  Kent  Island.  White** 
Relation.    Force,  vol. 4. 

t  I  Hening,  p.  4.  Bark  S,  p.  46  makes  Sir  WUliaa 
Berkley  saccead  Harvey. 
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nopolizings  policy.      They  insisted  that  its  |  protestation,  we  have  thought  fit  to  transmit 


restoration  would  cause  them  to  degenerate 
from  the  condition  of  their  birth-riorht  and  con- 
vert  them  from  subjects  of  a  monarchy,  to  the 
creatures  of  a  popular  and  tumultuary  govern- 
ment, to  which  they  would  be  obliged  to  resign 
their  lands  held  from  the  crown,  which  they  in- 
timate if  necessary  would  be  more  fitly  re- 
signed to  a  branch  of  the  royal  family  than 
to  a  corporation.  They  averred  that  the  re- 
viyal  of  the  company  would  prove  a  death- 
blow to  freedom  of  trade,  the  life-blood  of  a 
commonwealth.  Finally  the  assembly  pro- 
tested against  the  restoration  of  the  compa- 
ny, and  denounced  severe  penalties  against 
any  who  should  countenance  the  scheme.  * 
This  remonstrance,  together  with  a  petition, 
being  communicated  to  the  King,  then  at 
York,  he  answered  it,  engaging  never  to  re- 
store the  company. 

The  following  is  the  King's  letter : 
•'  C.  R. 

Trusty  and  well-beloved  we  greet  you  well. 
Whereas  we  have  received  a  petition  from 
you,  our  Governor,  council  and  burgesses  of 
the  grand  assembly  in  Virginia,  together  with 
a  declaration  and  protestation  of  the  1st 
of  April,  against  a  petition  presented  in  your 
names  to  our  House  of  Commons  in  this  our 
kingdom,  for  restoring  of  the  letters  patent 
for  the  incorporation  of  the  late  treasurer 
and  council,  contrary  to  our  intent  and  mean- 
incr  and  against  all  such  as  shall  cfo  about  to 
alienate  you  from  our  immediate  protection. 
And  whereas  you  desire  by  your  petition  that 
we  should  confirm  this  your  declaration  and 
protestation  under  our  royal  signet  and  trans- 
mit the  same  to  that  our  colony ;  these  are 
to  signify,  that  your  acknowledgments  of  our 
great  bounty  and  favors  towards  you  and 
your  so  earnest  desire  to  continue  under  our 
immediate  protection,  are  very  acceptable  to 
ns ;  and  that  as  we  had  not  before  the  least 
intention  to  consent  to  the  introduction  of 
any  company  over  that  our  colony,  so  we 
are  by  it  much  confirmed  in  our  former  reso- 
lutions, as  thinking  it  unfit  to  change  a  form 
of  government  wherein,  (besides  many  other 
reasons  given  and  to  be  given,)  our  subjects 
there,  (having  had  so  long  experience  of  it,) 
receive  so  much  content  and  satisfaction. 
And  this  our  approbation  of  your  petition  and 

*  Hen.  1,  p.  230  et  leq.    Bork  8,  p.  66. 


unto  you,  under  our  royal  signet.     Given 
at  our  Court,  at  York,  the  5th  of  July,  1642. 
To  our  trusty  and  well-beloved  our 
Governor,    Council   and   Burgesses 
of  the  grand  assembly  of  Virginia."* 

As  early  as  1619  a  small  party  of  English 
Puritans  had  come  over  to  Virginia.  A  lar- 
ger number  would  have  followed  them,  but 
they  were  prevented  by  a  royal  proclama- 
tion, t  [1642.]  A  deputation  was  sent  from 
some  Virorinia  dissenters  to  Boston  solicit- 
ing  a  supply  of  pastors  from  the  New  Eng- 
land churches.  Three  clergymen  were  ac 
cordingly  sent  with  letters  recommending 
them  to  the  Governor,  Sir  William  Berkeley. 
On  their  arrival  in  Virginia  they  began  to 
preach  in  various  parts  of  the  country  and 
the  people  flocked  eagerly  to  hear  them.  % 
[March,  1643.]  The  Assembly  of  Virginia 
passed  the  following  act.  "  Ffor  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  puritie  of  doctrine  and  vnitie 
of  the  church.  It  is  enacted  that  all  minis- 
ters whatsoever  which  shall  reside  in  the  col- 
lony  are  to  be  conformable  to  the  orders  and 
constitutions  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
the  laws  therein  established  and  not  otherwise 
to  be  admitted  to  teach  or  preach  publickly 
or  privatly.  And  that  the  Gov.  and  Counsel 
do  take  care  that  all  noncomformists  vpon 
notice  of  them  shall  be  compelled  to  depart 
the  collony  with  all  convenience."  §  Sir 
William  Berkley  equally  averse  to  the  reli- 
gious tenets  and  political  principles  of  the 
Puritan  preachers,  issued  a  proclamation  in 
consonance  with  this  act.  ''  They  had  little 
encouragement  from  the  rulers  of  the  place, 
but  they  had  a  kind  entertainment  with  the 
people."  II  And  "  though  the  State  did  si- 
lence the  ministers  because  they  would  not 
conform  to  the  order  of  England,  yet  the 
people  resorted  to  them  in  private  houses  to 
hear  them."  IT  In  a  short  time,  however,  the 
New  England  preachers  returned  to  their 
own  country.  •• 

The  Indians,  whose  hatred  to  the  whites 
had  long  slumbered,  but  had  never  been-  di- 


*  ChMmere'  Annftlt.  p.  133*^. 

t  Grahamr,  Arner.  £d.  1,  p.  140. 

X  Grahame,  Amer.  Ed.  1,  p.  192. 

^  Heniog  l,p.277. 

II  Mather,  cited  by  Hawks,  p.  53-54. 
I  %  Wiothrop,  cited  by  Hawks,  p.  54. 
'     •*  Chalmera*  Annals,  n.  12K 


Chalmeri*  Annals,  p.  121. 
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minished,  being  offended  by  the  encroach- 
ments made  upon  them  by  some  of  Sir  John 
Harvey's  grants,  Opechancanough,  headed 
them  in  a  second  massacre.  It  took  place 
on  the  18th  of  April,  1644.  The  destruction 
fell  chiefly  upon  the  settlements  near  the 
heads  of  the  rivers,  especially  the  York  and 
on  the  south  side  of  the  James.  The  car- 
nage continued  for  two  days  and  the  num- 
ber of  the  slain  was  estimated  at  five  hun- 
dred* 

There  were  not  wanting  those  who  sus- 
pected that  Opechancanough  was  instigated 
by  some  of  the  English  themselves,  who  in- 
formed him  of  the  civil  war  then  raarin^  in 
England,  and  of  the  dissensions  that  dis- 
turbed the  colony,  and  told  him  '^  that  now  was 
his  time  or  never,  to  roote  out  all  of  the 
English.^*  Had  the  Indians  followed  up  their 
first  blow,  the  Colonists  must  have  been  all 
cut  off.  But  af\er  their  first  treacherous  on- 
slaught, their  hearts  failed  them  and  they  fied 
affrighted,  ''  many  miles  distant  off  the  colo- 
ny :  which  little  space  of  time  gave  the  Eng- 
lish, opportunity  to  gather  themselves  togeth- 
er, call  an  Assembly,  secure  their  cattell  and  to 
thinke  upon  some  way  to  defend  themselves, 
if  need  were  and  then  to  offend  their  ene- 
mies, which  by  the  great  mercy  of  God  was 
done."  t  Opechancanough,  the  fierce  and 
implacable  enemy  of  the  whites,  was  now 
nearly  a  hundred  years  of  age,  X  and  the 
Qommanding  form  which  had  so  oflen  shone 
in  scenes  of  blood  was  now  worn  down  with 
the  fatigues  of  war  and  bent  with  the  weight 
of  years.  Unable  to  walk,  he  was  carried 
from  place  to  place  by  his  followers.  His 
flesh  was  macerated,  and  his  eye-lids  so 
powerless,  that  he  could  only  see,  when  they 
were  Hfled  up  by  his  attendants.     Sir  Wil- 


«  Beverley,  B.  ),p.51.  Burk,  v.  2,  p.  53  et  teq.  The 
circumstances  of  this  massacre  are  involved  in  doubt. 
Beverley  fixes  the  time  of  irs  occurrence  in  1639,  an  evi- 
4)ent  mistake  as  appears  from  Burk  ciied  above,  nnd  Hen- 
ing,  vol.  1.  p.  450:— "That  the  two-and-twentieth  day  of 
March  and  the  eighteenth  day  of  Aprill  be  yearly  kept 
holie,  in  comemoration  of  our  deliveruncn  from  the  Indi- 
ans, tX  the  bloody  massacres  the  22nd  duy  of  March,  1621, 
and  the  eighteenth  of  Aprill,  1644."  See  also  Heninjj,  v. 
1,  pp.  289-90-01,  and  Drake's  Book  of  the  Indians,  U.  4, 
pp.  21*22.  Mr.  Bansroft  supposes  the  number  of  the  slain 
not  to  have  exceeded  300. 

t  "New  Description  of  Virginiji."     Force,  vol.  2. 

X  So  say  the  chroniclers  of  ihHt  day,  but  as  he  was 
younger  than  Powhatan,  Opechancanough  was  prohaMy  not 
ninety  at  the  time  of  this  massacre.  Thatcher's  fndian 
Biog.,  vol.  1,  p.  92. 


liam  at  length  with  a  party  of  horse,  by  a 
rapid  march,  surprised  the  superannuated 
warrior  at  some  distance  from  his  residence. 
He  was  carried  a  prisoner  to  Jamestown  and 
kindly  treated  by  the  Governor.  This  mon- 
arch of  the  woods  retained  a  spirit  unbro* 
ken  by  decrepitude  of  body  or  calamities  of 
fortune.  Hearing  footsteps  in  the  room 
where  he  lay,  he  requested  his  eye-lids  to  be 
raised,  when  perceiving  a  crowd  of  specta- 
tors, he  called  for  the  governor,  and  upon 
his  appearance,  said  to  him,  ''  had  it  been 
my  fortune  to  take  Sir  William  Berkley  pris- 
oner, I  would  have  disdained  to  make  a  show 
of  him.*'  HeAflu/,  however,  "made  a  show" 
of  Captain  Smith.  About  a  fortnight  after 
Opechancanough's  capture,  one  of  his  guards 
for  some  private  revenge  shot  him  in  the 
back.  Languishing  awhile  of  the  wound  he 
died.  *  His  death  brought  about  a  peace 
with  the  Indians,  which  endured  many  years 
without  interruption. 

Sir  William  Berkley  left  Virginia  June, 
1644,  and  returned  June,  1645.  His  place 
was  filled  during  his  absence  by  Richard 
Kemp.  The  spirit  of  freedom  awakened  by 
the  voice  of  the  reformation  began  now  to 
develop  itself  in  England.  The  arbitrary 
temper  of  Charles  I.  excited  the  dissatisfac- 
tion of  the  nation  and  a  violent  opposition 
of  parliament  which  exacted  his  assent  to 
the  "  petition  of  right."  The  popular  in- 
dignation was  carried  to  the  highest  pitch 
by  the  raising  of  ship-money.  Hampden 
gloried  in  a  personal  resistance  of  this  odi- 
ous ta.K.  The  Puritans  were  arrayed  against 
the  hierarchy,  and  Scotland  was  not  less  em- 
bittered against  the  king  by  his  eifort  to  force 
the  liturgy  upon  her.  [1640.]  The  necessi- 
ties of  Charles  prompted  him  to  call  togeth- 
er the  Long  Parliament.  [1641.]  Strafford 
was  executed  and  Laud  sent  to  the  tower. 
[19th  of  March,  1642.]  Charles  reached 
York,  and  on  the  25th  of  August  raised  his 
standard  at  Nottingham.  After  a  contest  of 
three  years  Charles  was  overthrown  at  Nase- 
by  [June  4th,  1645.] 

While  the  civil  war  was  raging  in  England, 
Virginia  remained  loyal.  The  decrees  of  the 
Courts  of  hitrh  commission  were  the  rule  of 
conduct  in  Virginia,  and  the  authority  of 
Archbishop  Laud  was  as  absolute  in  the  Co- 

»  Beverley,  B.  1,  p  5.3.    Keith,  p.  145-46.     Opechanca- 
nough was  prolmbly  buried  at  JumealoHn. 
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lony  aB  in  the  Mother  County.  *  Penal  acts 
were  passed  against  the  Puritans,  although 
there  were  none  in  the  colony.  [1642.]  Ste- 
phen Reekes  was  pilloried  for  two  hours  with 
a  label  on  his  back,  expressing  his  offence, 
fined  £50  and  imprisoned  during  pleasure, 
for  saying  ''that  his  majesty  was  at  confes- 
sion with  the  Lord  of  Canterbury.''  t  Dur- 
ing the  troubles  in  England,  the  correspon- 
dence of  the  colony  was  interrupted,  the 
supplies  reduced  and  trade  obstructed.  The 
planters  looked  forward  with  solicitude  to 
the  uncertain  issue  of  such  alarming  events.! 

In  the  mean  time  Lord  Baltimore  taking 
advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  crown,  had 
shown  some  contempt  for  its  authority  and 
had  drawn  upon  himself  the  threat  of  a  quo 
warranto.  [1642,]  Maryland  had  been  torn 
by  faction  and  ravaged  by  Indian  incursions. 
£arly  in  1645,  Clayborne  taking  advantage  of 
the  distractions  of  the  mother  country,  and 
animated  by  a  turbulent  spirit  and  by  a  sense 
of  wrongs  long  unavenged,  at  the  head  of  a 
band  of  insurgents,  expelled  Lord  Baltimore 
from  Maryland,  and  seized  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment. [August  1646.]  Baltimore,  who 
had  fled  to  Virginia,  regained  command  of 
the  province.  $  Nevertheless  Clayborne  and 
his  confederates  (with  but  few  exceptions) 
emerged  from  this  singular  contest  in  impu- 
nity. 

Opechancanough  was  succeeded  by  Neco- 
towance,  styled  ''  king  of  the  Indians."  In 
October,  1646,  a  treaty  was  effected,  by 
which  he  agreed  to  hold  his  authority  from 
the  king  of  England  (who  however  was  now 
bereft  of  his  own)  while  the  assembly  enga- 
ged to  protect  him  from  his  enemies,  in  ac- 
knowledgment whereof,  Necotowance  was 
to  deliver  to  the  governor  a  yearly  tribute  of 
twenty  beaver  skins  at  the  departure  of  the 
wild  geese;  || — the  Indians  to  occupy  the 
country  on  the  north  side  of  York  river,  and 
to  cede  to  the  English  all  the  country  be- 
tween the  York  and  the  James  from  the  falls 
to  Kiquotan ;— Hieath  for  an  Indian  to  be 
found  in  this  territory  unless  sent  in  as  a 
messenger ;  messengers  to  be  admitted  into 

•  See  Hawks,  p.  51. 

t  Hening,  to).  1,  p.  552.  Burk,  vol.  2,  p.  67,  mistaken 
the  date  and  the  culprit^s  name. 

X  Beverley,  B.  1,  p.  53. 

^  Chalmers**  Annals,  p.  217. 

11  Cohonk,  "  the  ery  of  wild  geese,"  waa  one  of  the  In- 
dian terais  for  winler. 


the  colony  by  means  of  badges  of  striped 
cloth,  and  in  general,  felony  for  a  white  man 
to  be  found  on  the  Indian  hunting-ground, 
which  was  to  extend  from  the  head  of  Yapin, 
the  Black- water,  to  the  old  Mann  akin  town 
on  the  James  river ;  badges  to  be  received 
at  Fort  Royal  and  Fort  Henry,  alias  Appo* 
mattox,  £bc.  *  Fort  Henry  had  been  estab* 
lished  not  long  before  this,  at  the  falls  of  the 
Appomattox ;  Fort  Charles  at  the  falls  of  the 
James ;  Fort  James  on  the  Chickahominy  t 
and  Fort  Royal,  X  on  the  Pamunkey. 

[1647.]  Certain  ministers  refusing  to  read 
the  common  prayer  upon  the  Sabbath,  were 
declared  not  entitled  to  tythes.  $  [1645.]  An 
act  had  been  passed  to  exclude  mercenary 
attornies  and  [1647J  they  were  expressly  pro* 
hibited  from  taking  any  recompense  and  the 
courts  were  ordered  not  to  allow  any  pro- 
fessional attornies  to  appear  **  in  private  cau- 
ses between  man  and  man  in  the  country ."U 
[1648.]  A  guard  of  ten  men  was  allowed  to 
the  governor,  to  protect  him  against  treach* 
ery  from  the  Indians,  who  visited  him  under 
pretence  of  negotiation,  and  from  the  disaA 
fccted  of  '^  a  schismaticall  party"  in  the  Co- 
lony. IT 

[1648.]  *'  One  Captain  Brocas,  a  gentleman 
of  the  Counsel,  a  great  Traveller,  caused  a 
vineyard  to  be  planted  and  hath  most  excel* 
lent  Wine  made." 

At  Christmas,  1647,  there  were  in  the 
James  river  ten  vessels  from  London,  two 
from  Bristol,  twelve  from  Holland,  and  seven 
from  New  England.  [1648.]  "Mr.  Richard 
Bennet  had  this  yeer  out  of  his  Orchard,  as 
many  Apples,  as  he  made  20  Butts  of  excel- 
lent Cider."  Sir  William  Berkley,  '<  in  hi« 
New  Orchard,  hath  15  hundred  fruit-trees, 
besides  his  Apricocks,  Peaches,  Mellicotons, 
Quinces,  Wardens  and  such  like  fruit." 
'<  Worthy  Captaine  Matthews,  an  old  Planter 
of  above  thirty  yeers  standing,  one  of  the 
Counsell  and  a  most  deserving  Common- 
wealths-man," '^hath  a  fine  house  and  all 
things  answerable  to  it ;  he  sowes  yeerly  store 
of  Hempe  and  Flax,  and  causes  it  to  be  spun; 
he  keeps  Weavers  and  hath  a  Tan-house, 

*  Hening,  vol.  1,  p.  383^ 

t  Under  commami  of  Lieutenant  Tbomaa  Rolfe,  eon  of 
Poeahontaa.  Towarda  Uia  end  of  1641,  ho  had  pelitioned 
the  governor  for  perraiaaion  to  viait  his  kmtmmt,  Opechan- 
canough and  Cleopatre,  aister  of  his  mother.  Bark,  vol.  3, 
p.  54. 

t  Hen.,  vol.  1,  p.  527.    ^  Hi.  341.    H  lb.  349.    f  lb.  354. 
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causes  Leather  to  be  dressed  ;  hath  eight 
Shoemakers  employed  in  their  trade ;  hath 
forty  Jiegroe  servants,  brings  them  up  to 
Trades  in  his  house.  He  yeerly  sowes  abun- 
dance of  Wheat,  Barley,  &c.  The  Wheat 
he  selleth  at  four  Shillings  the  bushell ;  kills 
store  of  Beeves  and  sells  them  to  victuall  the 
ships,  when  they  come  thither;  hath  abun- 
dance of  Kine,  a  brave  Dairy,  Swine,  great 
store  and  Poltery.  He  married  the  Daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Tho.  Hintonj  and  in  a  word,  keeps 
a  good  house,  lives  bravely  and  a  true  lover 
of  Virginia;  he  is  worthy  of  much  honour/'* 

There  was,  in  1648,  a  Free-school  in  Vir- 
ginia, with  200  acres  of  land  appurtenant,  a 
good  house  upon  it,  forty  milch  cows,  &c. 
It  was  founded  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Symes.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  record  the  names  of  such 
public  benefactors.  *^  Other  petty  schools 
also  we  have" — probably  such  as  now  are 
known  in  Virginia  as  ''  old  field  schools."  t 

'*  March  1648,  J^ickotowance  came  to  James 
town,  to  our  noble  Governour,  Sir  WiUiam 
Bearkley^  with  five  more  petty  kings  attend- 
ing him  and  brought  twenty  Beaver-skin nes, 
to  be  sent  to  king  Charles,  as  he  said,  for 
Tribute."  About  this  time  the  Indians  re- 
ported to  Sir  William  Berkley,  **  that  within 

five  days  journey  to  the  Westward  and  by 
South,  there  is  a  high  mountaine  and  at  foot 

thereof  great  Rivers,  that  run  into  a  great 

sea ;  and  that  there  are  men  that  come  hither 


♦  "A  New  Description  of  Virginia,"  Force's  Hist.  Tracts, 
vol.  2.  There  was  pohliahed  in  1648,  "  A  Description  of 
the  Province  of  New  Albion,"  the  writer  styling  himself 
'*  Beauchamp  Plantagenet  of  Beivil,  in  New  Albion,  £s- 
qaire."  A  royalist,  flying  from  the  fury  of  intestine  war, 
be  visited  America,  on  behalf  of  a  company  of  Adventu- 
rers, in  quest  of  a  place  of  settlement.  In  the  course  of 
his  wanderings,  he  visited  Virginia.  At  "Newport's 
News"  he  received  *'  kind  entertainment  at  Cnptain  Mat- 
thewtt  at  Master  Fantleroys  and  free  quarter  in  all  places, 
finding  the  Indian  war  ended,  first  by  the  valour,  courage 
and  hot  charge  of  Captain  Marshall  and  valiant  Stilwel. 
and  finished  by  the  person<ill  and  resolute  March  and  Vic- 
lory  of  Sir  WUliam  Berkley  Governour,  there  taking  the 
old  King  Ope  Chankino  prisoner."  **  I  went  to  Ckieaoen 
the  North  part  of  Virginia^  on  Pnwtomeek  river,  avoiding 
It  and  Maryland^  which  I  found  healthier  and  belter  then 
Virginia^  for  then  it  was  in  war  both  with  she  Sasqtuhan- 
noeks  and  all  the  Eastern  Bay  Indians  and  a  cirill  war  be- 
tween some  revolters,  protestants,  assisted  by  50  plundered 
Virgimanst  by  whom  M.  Leonard  Calvert,  Governour  under 
his  brother  the  Lord  BtUtamortt  was  taken  prisoner  and  ex- 
pelled :  and  the  Isle  of  Kmt  taken  from  him  also  by  Cap- 
tain Claybom  of  Virginia ;  yet  I  viewed  Kent  Isle,  too  wet 
and  plashy  having  bad  water."— See  Desoriptioa  of  New 
Albion,  in  2  Force's  Hist.  Tracto. 

t  Hening,  vol.  1,  p.  353. 


in  ships  (but  not  the  same  as  ours  be)  tfaej 
weare  apparrell  and  have  red  caps  on  their 
heads  and  ride  on  Beasts  like  our  Horses, 
but  have  much  longer  ears."  These  were 
probably  the  Spaniards.  Sir  William  Berk^ 
ley  now  prepared  to  make  an  exploration 
with  iifly  horse  and  as  many  foot,  *  but  he 
was  disappointed  in  this  enterprise. 

At  this  period  the  settlement  of  all  the 
New  England  States  had  been  commenced. 
The  Dutch  possessed  the  present  States  of 
New  York,  New  Jersey  and  part  of  Connec- 
ticut and  they  had  already  pushed  their  set- 
tlements above  Albany.  The  Swedes  occu- 
pied the  shores  of  Pennsylvania  and  Dela- 
ware. Maryland  was  still  in  her  infancy. 
Virginia  was  prosperous.  The  country  now 
known  as  the  Carolinas,  belonged  to  the  as- 
signees of  Sir  Robert  Heath,  but  as  yet  no 
advances  had  been  made  towards  the  occu- 
pation of  it.  t 

[1648.J  Upon  complaint  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  people,  occasioned  by  barren  and 
over-wrought  land  and  want  of  range  for  cat- 
tle and  hogs,  permission  was  granted  to  re- 
move during  the  following  year  to  the  north 
side  of  Charles  (York)  and  Rappahannock 
rivers,  t 

[30th  of  January,  1649,]  King  Charles  I. 
was  beheaded.  The  commonwealth  of  Eng- 
land now  continued  till  the  restoration  of 
Charles  H.,  [1660. J  Upon  the  dissolution 
of  the  monarchy  there  were  not  wanting 
those  in  Virginia,  who  held  that  the  colonial 
government  being  derived  from  the  crown, 
was  now  extinct.  But  the  assembly,  by  an 
act  of  October  1649,  made  it  penal  to  main- 
tain that  opinion.  The  principle,  however, 
was  afterwards  expressly  recognized  at  the 
surrender  of  the  colony  to  Cromwell's  fleet 
[1651.] 

An  assembly  met  at  Jamestown  [October, 
1649,]  about  eight  months  after  the  execution 
of  Charles  I.  The  first  act  amply  attests  its 
loyalty  ;  it  expresses  the  profoundest  venera- 
tion for  the  deceased  king ;  denounces  all 
aspersions  upon^his  memory  as  treasonable ; 
declares  it  treason  to  doubt  the  right  of 
prince  Charles  to  succeed  to  the  crown,  or 
to  propose  a  change  of  government  in  the 


*  Hening,  vol.  1,  p.  353. 

t  Martin's  Hist.  N.  C,  vol.  I,  p.  i05-6. 

t  "  A  New  Description  of  Virginia,"  Foree,  voJ.  2. 
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colony,  or  to  doubt  the  authority  of  the  gov- 
ernor  or  government.  * 

[1649.]  There  were  in  Virginia,  at  this 
period,  15,000  English,  and  "  of  Negroes, 
brought  thither,  three  hundred  good  ser- 
vants." The  number  of  cattle  was  estima- 
ted at  20,000,  of  horses  200,  asses  50,  sheep 
3,000,  goats  5,000.  Swine,  tame  and  wild, 
were  innumerable.  There  were  "  six  pub- 
like Brewhouses  and  most  brew  their  own 
beer  strong  and  good."  Fish,  fowl,  venison, 
and  vegetables  were  abundant.  Indian  corn 
yielded  five  hundred  fold.  Bees,  wild  and 
domestic,  produced  plenty  of  honey  and 
wax.  The  culture  of  Indigo  and  hemp  and 
flax,  &c.,  was  commenced.  So  much  tobac- 
co was  raised,  that  the  price  was  only  3  pence 
per  pound.  There  were  4  wind-mills,  6  wa- 
ter-mills, besides  horse-mills  and  hand-mills. 
No  saw-mill  had  yet  been  erected.  There 
came  yearly  to  trade,  30  vessels,  navigated 
with  800  seamen.  They  brought  cargoes  of 
cotton  and  woollen  goods,  shoes,  stockings, 
&c.  Many  of  the  masters  of  these  vessels 
and  chief  mariuers,  had  plantations  in  the 
colony.  The  vessels  cleared  in  March,  car- 
rying out  tobacco,  staves  and  lumber.  Pin- 
naces, barges  and  boats  were  numerous.  A 
thousand  colonists  were  seated  <<  upon  the 
Aeamake\  shore,  by  Cape  Charles,  (where 
Captaine  Yeardly  is  chief  commander,)  now 
called  the  county  of  J^orthampton.^*  Bricks 
were  now  made  in  Vircrinia.  '^  Since  the 
massacre  the  Savages  have  been  driven  far 
away,  many  destroyed  of  them,  their  towns 
and  houses  ruinated,  their  deer  grounds  pos- 
sessed by  the  English  to  sow  wheat  in ;  and 
their  great  king  Opechtmkenow  (that  bloody 
monster  upon  100  years  old,)  was  taken  by 
Sir  William  Berkely  the  Govemom."  <<  They 
have  20  Churches  in  Virginia  and  Ministers 
to  each  and  the  Doctrine  and  Orders  after 
the  Church  of  England :  the  Ministers'  Liv- 
ings are  esteemed  worth  at  least  100/.  per 


•  Heniog,  vol.  1, 356  in  note  and  350. 

t  The  HUM  of  Accoohm  ivm  changed  [1643]  to  North- 
auBpflon.  btti  the  originak  name  was  aftarwarda  leatored. 
1.  Hesing.    2  HaaiDg,  p.  197. 

t  **  A  Naw  Description  of  yirginia,**  pp.  1-S.  Force*8 
Hi«l.  Tiiflta,  vol.  2. 


CHAPTER   XX. 
1649^1659. 

Puritans  in  Virginia ;  Col.  Norwood's  Voyage  to  Virginia ; 
Despatched  to  Holland  by  Sir  William  Berkley;  The 
Long  Pariiament  prohibits  trade  and  correspondence 
with  Virginia ;  Capt.  Dennis  with  a  small  fleet  demands 
the  surrender  of  the  Colony  ;  Sir  William  Berkley  pre* 
pares  for  resistance ,  Is  constrained  to  yield ;  Aitiolesof 
Capitolation ;  Berkley  goes  into  retirement,  Provis- 
ional Government  established;  Richard  Bennet  ap- 
pointed Governor;  Miscellaneous  Affairs. 

The  assembly  of  dissenters  collected  by 
the  three  missionaries  from  Massachusetts 
amounted  in  1648  to  one  hundred  and  eigh- 
teen members.  They  met  with  the  continu- 
al opposition  of  the  government.  Mr.  Du- 
rand,  their  elder,  had  already  been  banished 
by  the  Governor,  and  in  this  year  their  pas- 
tor, named  Harrison,  being  oirdered  to  de- 
part from  the  colony,  retired  to  New  Eng- 
land. On  his  arrival  there  he  represented 
that  many  of  the  council  were  favorably  dis- 
posed towards  the  introduction  of  Puritan- 
ism and  "  one  thousand  of  the  people  by 
conjecture"  were  of  a  similar  mind.  • 

**  It  is  to  be  understood  that  in  the  time  of 
the  late  king,  Virginia  being  whol  for  mon- 
archy and  the  last  country  belonging  to  Eng- 
land, that  submitted  to  obedience  of  the 
Common-wealth  of  England.  And  there 
was  in  Virginia  a  certaine  people  congrega- 
ted into  a  Church  calling  themselves  Inde- 
pendents, which  daily  increasing,  several 
consultations  were  held  by  the  state  of  that 
Coloney  how  to  suppresse  and  extinguish 
them,  which  was  daily  put  in  execution; 
as  first,  their  pastor  was  banished,  next  their 
other  teachers,  then  many  by  informations 
clapt  up  in  prison,  then  generally  disarmed, 
(which  was  very  harsh  in  such  a  country, 
where  the  heathen  live  round  about  them,) 
by  one  Colonel  Samuel  Matthews,  then  a 
Counsellor  in  Virginia*  and  since  Agent  for 
Virginia  to  the  then  parliament-^and  lastly 

♦  Hawks,  57,  citing  3  Savage's  Winthrop.  p.  334.  Dr. 
Hawks  by  italicising  the  words  "  hy  emjtehiM,'*  signifies  a 
doubt  of  the  estimate.  But  when  the  prevalence  of  Pori* 
tanism  in  the  mother  country  is  recollected  and  the  no- 
meroos  ties  which  connected  it  with  the  colony  and  the 
influential  correapondence  between  them,  the  wonder  is 
rather  that  there  should  have  been  so  few  as  a  thoasand 
"  favorably  disposed"  towards  Paritaaiim  and  not  that  thai* 
were  ae  many  as  that  number. 
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in  a  condition  of  banishment,  so  that  they 
knew  not  in  those  streights  how  to  dispose 
of  themselves,"  •  A  number  of  these  dis- 
senters having  gained  the  consent  of  Lord 
Baltimore  and  his  governor  of  Maryland,  re- 
tired to  Maryland  and  settled  there.  Among 
these  one  of  the  principal  was  Richard  Ben- 
net,  a  merchant  and  Roundhead.  For  a 
time  these  refugees  prospered  in  their  afiairs 
and  remained  apparently  content  with  their 
new  place  of  abode,  and  others  induced  by 
their  example  likewise  removed  there. 

[1648.]  Colonel  Norwood,  a  loyal  refugee 
in  Holland,  formed  a  scheme  with  two  com- 
rades, Morrison  and  Fox,  cavalier  majors,  to 
seek  their  fortunes  in  Virginia.  [August, 
1649.]  They  accordingly  met  in  London 
for  the  purpose  of  embarking.  When  they 
had  first  agreed  upon  their  plan,  Charles  L 
was  a  prisoner  at  Carisbrook  Castle,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  He  had  since  been  execu- 
ted; the  royalists  saw  their  last  embers  of 
hope  extinguished,  and  Norwood  and  his 
friends  were  eager  to  escape  from  the  scene 
of  their  disasters.  At  the  Royal  Exchange, 
these  three  forlorn  cavaliers  engaged  a  pas- 
sage to  Virginia,  in  "The  Virginia  Mer- 
chant, burthen  three  hundred  tons,  of  force 
thirty  guns  or  more."  The  charge  for  the 
passage  was  ''six  pounds  a  head"  for  them- 
selves and  servants.  They  brought  out  some 
goods  for  the  purpose  of  mercantile  adven- 
ture. [September  23,  1649.]  They  embark- 
ed in  "  The  Virginia  Merchant,*^  having  on 
board  ''three  hundred  and  thirty  souls." 
Touching  at  Fyal,  Col.  Norwood  and  his 
companions  met  with  a  Portuguese  Lady  "  of 
great  note"  with  her  family,  returning  in  an 
English  ship,  "  The  John,"  from  the  Brazils 
to  her  own  country.  With  her  they  drank 
the  healths  of  their  kings  amidst  ''  thunder- 
ing peals  of  cannon."  The  English  gentle- 
men discovered  a  striking  resemblance  be- 
tween the  lady's  son  and  their  own  prince 
Charles,  which  filled  them  with  fond  admira- 
tion and  flattered  the  vanity  of  the  beautiful 
Portuguese,  Passing  within  view  of  the 
charming  Bermuda,  "  The  Virginia  Mer- 
chant" sailing  for  Virginia  struck  upon  a 
breaker,  [November  8,]  near  Cape  Hatteras. 
Narrowly  escaping  from  that  peril,  she  was 

*  Leah  and  Rachel,  by  John  Haitjinond,  in  Forcea'Hist. 
Tr^cu,  vol.  3.  This  Joha  Hainmoad  will  appear  a^ain 
on  a  BubM^uent  pi^e. 


I  overtaken  by  a  storm  and  tossed  by  *'  moun- 
tainous  towring  north-west  seas."     Amid 
the  horrors  of  the  evening  scene,  Norwood 
observed  innumerable  ill-omened  porpoises, 
that  "seemed  to  cover  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  as  far  as  our  eyes  could  discern."    The 
vessel  at  length  losing  fore-castle  and  main- 
mast became  a  hulk,  driAing  at  the  mercy  of 
the  elements.    Some  were  swept  overboard  by 
the  billows  that  broke  over  her;  the  rest  suffer- 
ed the  tortures  of  terror  and  famine.    At  last 
the  storm  subsiding,  the  vessel  drifted  near  the 
coast  of  the  Eastern  shore.     Here  Norwood 
and  a  party  landing  on  an  island  were  aban- 
doned by  the  ship.     After  enduring  the  ex- 
tremities of  cold  and  hunger,  of  which  some 
died,  Norwood  and  the  survivors  in  the  midst 
of  the  snow,  were  rescued  by  a  party  of 
friendly  Indians.     In  the  meantime  "The 
Virginia  Merchant"  having  arrived  in  the 
James  river,  a  messenger  was  despatched  by 
Governor  Berkley  in  quest  of  Norwood  and 
his  party.     Conducted  to  the  nearest  planta- 
tions of  the   Virginians,   they  were  every 
where  entertained  with  the  utmost  kindness. 
Stephen  Charlton,  •  a  planter,  "  would  alw 
oblige"  Colonel  Norwood  to  put  on  "a good 
farmer-like  suit  of  his  own  wearing cloaths." 
After  visiting  Captain  Yeardley,  (son  of  Sir 
Greorge,  the  former  Governor,)  the  principal 
person  in  that  quarter  of  the  colony,  Norwood 
crossed  the  bay  in  a  sloop  and  landed  at 
"esquire    Ludlow's    plantation"    on   York 
river  and  next  repaired  to  the  neighboring 
plantation  of  Captain  Wormley,  t  "of  his 
majesty's  council,"  where  he  found  some  of 
his  friends,  recently  arrived  from  England, 
"  feasting  and  carousing-"     The  guesU  were 
"  Sir  Thomas  Lundsford,  Sir  Henry  Chickiy, 
(Chicheley,]  Sir  Philip  Honywood  and  Colo* 
nel   Hammond."      At  Jamestown  Norwood 
was  cordially  welcomed  by  his  relative  the 
Governor,  Sir  William  Berkley,  who  took 
him  to  his  house  at  Greenspring,  where  he 
remained  for   some  months.      Sir  William 
Berkley  "  on  many  occasions  shew'd  great 
respect  to  all  the  royal  party,  who  made  that 
colony  their  refuge.     His  house  and  purse 
were  open  to  all  that  were  so  qualify'd.   To 
one  of  my  comrades,  (major  Fox,)  who  bad 
no  friend  at  all  to  subsist  on,  he  shewed  a 

•  Bargew  from  Northampton  in  1652.    Henin|l.p-27& 
t  Ralph  Wormley,  Buivesa  for    York  it    thai  liffl*. 
Uftniog  1, 350. 
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generosity  that  was  like  himself;  and  to 
my  other,  (major  Morrison^)  he  was  more 
kind,  for  he  did  not  only  place  him  in  the 
command  of  the  fort,  *  which  was  profitable 
to  him  while  it  held  under  the  king,  but  did 
advance  him  afler  to  the  government  of  the 
country  wherein  he  got  a  competent  es- 
tate." t 

[May,  1650.]  "  The  governor,*'  (says  Nor- 
wood,) '^sent  me  for  HoUandj  to  find  out  the 
king  and  to  sollicite  his  majesty  for  the 
Treasurers  place  of  Virginiay  which  the 
Governor  took  to  be  void  by  the  delinquency 
of  Claybourne,  who  had  long  enjoyed  it. 
He  furnished  me  with  a  sum  of  money,  to 
bear  the  charge  of  this  sollicitation ;  which 
took  effect,  tho'  the  king  was  then  in  Scot- 
land:' I 

Bennet  and  the  other  dissenting  Virgin- 
ians, who  had  settled  in  Maryland  were  not 
long  there  before  they  became  dissatisfied 
with  the  Proprietary  government.  The  au- 
thority of  Papists  was  irksome  to  Puritans 
and  they  began  to  avow  their  aversion  to  the 
oath  of  fidelity,  which  the  Proprietary  gov- 
ernment imposed  upon  them,  for  by  the 
terms  of  it,  Lord  Baltimore  affected  to  usurp 
almost  royal  authority,-  claiming  the  obsolete 
privileges  of  the  ancient  County-Palatines  of 
Durham,  concluding  his  commissions  and 
writs  with  ''  We,  us,  and  Given  under  our 
hand  and  greater  seal  of  Arms  in  such  a 
yeer  of  our  Dominion."  The  protestants  of 
Maryland,  especially  the  Puritans,  saw  in 
the  political  complexion  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  England  a  fair  prospect  of  the 
speedy  subversion  of  Baltimore's  power. 
Nor  were  they  disappointed  in  this  hope. 

(October,  1650.1  The  Long  Parliament 
passed  an  ordinance  ''  for  prohibiting  trade 
with  Barbadoes,  Virginia,  Bermuda  and  An- 
tego."  This  act  recited  that  these  colonies 
were  and  of  right  ought  to  be  subject  to  the 
authority  of  parliament,  that  '^  divers  acts  of 
rebellion"  had  ''been  committed  by  many 
persons  inhabiting  Virginia,  whereby  they 
have  most  traitorously  usurped  a  power  of 
government  and  set  up  themselves  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  commonwealth.''  It  therefore 
declared  such  persons  ''  notorious  robbers 

*  Point  Comfort. 

t  Col.  Francis  Morrison  became  Governor  in  1661,  and 
kcid  the  ofiBce  about  18  months. 
X  Force's  Hist.  Tmcts,  ?ol.  3.    Cburchiirs  Voyages. 


and  traitors,"  forbade  all  correspondence  or 
commerce  with  them  and  appointed  com- 
missioners and  despatched  Sir  Greorge  Ays- 
cue  with  a  powerful  fleet  and  army  to  re- 
duce Barbadoes,  Bermuda  and  Antigua  to 
submission. 

|September26, 1651.]  The  council  of  State 
of  whom  Bradshaw  was  President,  issued  in- 
structions for  <^  Captain  Robert  Dennis,  Mr. 
Richard  Bennet,  Mr.  Tho  Steg  *  and  Capt. 
VVilliam  Claiborn,  appointed  Commissioners 
for  the  reducement  of  Virginia  and  the  in- 
habitants thereof  to  their  due  obedience  to 
the  Commonwealth  of  England."  A  fleet 
was  put  under  command  of  Captain  Dennis. 
The  commissioners  embarked  in  the  Guinea 
Frigate.  They  were  empowered  **to  assure 
pardon  and  indemnity  to  all  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  said  Plantations,  that  shall  submit  unto 
the  present  Government  and  Authority  as  it 
is  established  in  this  Commonwealth."  *'  And 
in  case  they  shall  not  submit  by  fair  wayes 
and  means,  you  arc  to  use  all  acts  of  hostili- 
ty that  lies  in  your  power,  to  enforce  them 
and  if  you  shall  find  the  people  so  to  stand 
out  as  that  you  can  by  no  other  wayes  or 
meanes  reduce  them  to  their  due  obedience, 
you  or  any  tw  o  or  more  of  you,  whereof  capt. 
Rob,  Dermis  to  be  one,  have  power  to  appoint 
captains  and  other  officers  and  to  raise  for- 
ces within  every  of  the  plantations  aforesaid 
for  the  furtherance  and  good  of  the  service 
and  such  persons  as  shall  come  in  unto  you 
and  s  Tve  as  soldiers,  if  their  masters  shal 
stand  in  opposition  to  the  present  Govern- 
ment of  this  Commonwealth,  you  or  any  two 
or  more  of  you,  capt.  Rob,  Dennis  to  be  one, 
have  hereby  power  to  discharge  and  set  free 
from  their  masters  t  all  such  persons  so  ser- 
vinof  as  souldiers.  In  case  of  the  death  or 
absence  of  Capt.  Dennis,  Capt.  Edmund 
Curtis,  "  commander  of  the  Guinny  Frigot" 
was  to  take  his  place.  X 

[March,  1652,]  Captain  Dennis  arrived  at 
Jamestown  and  demanded  a  surrender  of  the 
colony.  Sir  William  Berkley,  with  the  hope 
of  repelling  them  or  of  commanding  better 

♦  A  "  Mr.  Thomas  Stagg**  was  a  resident  planter  of  Vir- 
ginia in  1652.     See  1.  Hening,  p.  375. 

t  The  pnpdialion  of  fhc  colony  in  1649  was  estimated 
at  **  alNMit  fifieene  thonsand  English  and  of  Negroes  brought 
three  hundred  good  servanU."  "  A  Perfect  Description  of 
Viiginia.**    2  Force. 

%  •'Virginia  and  Maryland,'*  p.  18-20,  Force's  HmI. 
Tracts,  vol.2. 
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terms,  prepared  for  a  gallant  resistance  and 
undertook  to  strengthen  himself,  by  making 
use  of  several  Dutch  ships,  *  which  happened 
to  be  there  engaged  in  a  contraband  trade, 
and  which  he  hired  for  the  occasion.  There 
chanced  however  to  be  on  board  of  the  Par- 
liament's fleet  some  goods  belonging  to  two 
members  of  the  Virginia  Council.  Dennis 
sent  them  word  that  their  goods  should  be 
forfeited  if  the  colony  was  not  immediately 
surrendered.  The  threat  kindled  dissensions 
in  the  council,  and  the  governor  found  him- 
self constrained  to  yield  on  condition  of  a 
general  amnesty,  t  The  capitulation  was 
ratified  [12th  of  March,  1652.]  t  It  was 
agreed  that  the  colony  should  be  subject  to 
the  Commonwealth  of  England;  that  the 
submission  should  be  considered  voluntary, 
'<  not  forced  nor  constrained  by  a  conquest 
vpon  the  countrey,  and  that  they  shall  have 
and  enjoy  such  freed omes  and  priviledges  as 
belong  to  the  free  borne  people  of  England ;" 
the  assembly  to  meet  as  formerly  and  trans- 
act the  affairs  of  the  colony,  nothing  how- 
ever to  be  '*  done  contrarie  to  the  srovern- 
ment  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Euzland ;" 
full  indemnity  granted  for  all  offences  against 
the  parliament  of  England ;  Virginia  to 
**  have  and  enioy  the  antient  bounds  and 
lymitts  granted  by  the  charters  of  the  former 
kings  and  that  we  shall  seek  a  new  charter 
from  the  parliament  to  that  purpose,  against 
any  that  have  intrencht  vpon  the  rights  there- 
of;" §  *'  that  the  priviledge  of  haveing  ffiftie 
acres  of  land  for  every  person  transported  in 
the  collony,  shall  continue  as  formerly  grant- 
ed;" "that  the  people  of  Virginia  shall  have 
free  trade  as  the  people  of  England  do  en- 
joy to  all  places  and  with  all  nations,  accord- 
ing to  the  lawes  of  that  Commonwealth  and 
that  Virginia  shall  enjoy  all  priviledges  equall 
with  any  English  plantations  in  America ;" 
Virginia  to  "  be  free  from  all  taxes,  customes 
and  impositions  whatsoever  and  none  to  be 
imposed   on   them  without   consent  of  the 

•  Martin»«  Hi^Cory  of  N.  C,  vol.  1,  p.  110.  Martin 
makef  the  number  of  ships  seven ;  upon  ^hat  authority,  I 
know  not.  One  ship  only  was  oonfiscated.—See  1  Hen- 
ing,  362-385. 

t  Beverley,  B.l,  p.  54.  Keith,  p.  U7.  Chalmers' An- 
nals, p.  133. 

X  (18510  Old  style  but  properly  1652. 

^  This  alludes  to  Lord  Baltimore's  intrusion  into  Mary- 


Grand  Assembly,  and  soe  that  neither  ffortes 
nor  castles  bee  erected,  or  garrisons  main- 
tained without  their  consent;''  no  charge  to 
be  made  upon  Virginia  on  account  of  "this 
present  ffleet ;"  the  engagement  or  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  government  of  the  Cooh 
monwealth,  to  be  tendered  to  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Virginia;  recusants  to  have  ^'  ayeare's 
time  to  remove  themselves  and  their  estates 
out  of  Virginia  and  in  the  mean  time  during 
the  said  yeare  to  have  equal!  justice  as  for- 
merly;*' the  use  of  the  book  of  common 
prayer  to  be  permitted  for  one  year,  with  the 
consent  of  a  majority  of  the  parish,  "  Profi- 
ded  that  those  things  which  relate  to  king^ 
shipp  or  that  government,  be  not  vsed  pub- 
liquely,  and  ministers  to  be  continued  in  their 
places,"  'they  not  misdemeaning  themselTes;' 
public  ammunition,  powder  and  arms  to  be 
given  up,  security  being  given  to  make  satis- 
faction for  them ;  goods  already  "  brought 
hither  by  the  Dutch,  to  remain  unmolested; 
the  quit-rents  "  granted  vnto  vs  by  the  late 
kinge  for  seaven  yeares,"  to  *'bee  confirm- 
ed ;"  the  parliamentary  commissioners  "  en- 
£fa£e  themselves  and  the  honour  of  the  pa^ 
liament  for  the  full  performance"  of  the  arti- 
cles; the  Governor  and  Council  and  Bu^ 
gesses  making  the  same  pledge  for  the  col- 
lony. • 

On  the  same  day,  [March  12th,]  some  other 
articles  were  ratified  by  the  Commissioners 
and  the  Governor  and  Council  of  State.  These 
articles  exempted  the  Governor  and  Council 
from  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  for  a  year 
and  provided  that  they  should  not  "  be  cen- 
sured for  praying  for  or  speaking  well  of  the 
king,  for  one  whole  yeare,  in  their  private 
houses  or  neighbouring  conference;"  Sir 
William  Berkley  was  permitted  to  send  in 
agent  **  to  give  an  accompt  to  his  Ma' tie  of 
the  surrender  of  the  countrey;"  Sir  WilliaB 
and  the  council  were  allowed  to  dispose  of 
their  estates  and  transport  themselves  *'  whe- 
ther they  please."  Protection  of  his  estates 
and  liberty  were  guaranteed  to  Sir  Williaia 
Berkley.  The  Captain  of  the  "  fTorte"  was 
allowed  satisfaction  for  the  building  of  hil 
house  "in  fforte  Island,  t" 


*  1  Hening.  p.  363-365. 

t  The  Captain  of  the  fort  wae  Major  Foi,  tkc  tnmiM 
of  Norwood  :  the  fori  wat  at  Point  Comfort. 
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POETRY  AND  RELIGION. 

NO.  t. 

riLSK  ltfPRC88IOm  A8  TO  THB  MORAL  IN8UB011DI- 
KATIOIf  or  POBTICAL  0EV1L8,  AMD  THB  INTBL- 
LIOTOAL  TAMBN868  IMPLIED  IN  SUBJECTION  TO 
CHBISTIAN   PRIMCIPLB. 

HaviBg  traced  the  moral  and  religious  tendency 
of  the  poetical  element,  we  now  turn  to  consider 
the  bearing  and  influence  of  Christianity,  as  it  af- 
fects propitiously  the  interests  of  poetry.  In  en- 
terinjf  on  this  second  department  of  our  subject, 
we  encounter,  at  the  outset,  a  prevalent  impres- 
sion as  to  the  uherent  lawlessness  of  poetical  fe- 
nios.  We  most  first  dispose  of  this  prejudice.  For 
whatever  demonstrations  may  be  given  of  the  pare 
asd  propitious  influence  of  Christianity,  they  will 
beinsnificient  to  produce  conviction,  while  this  se- 
cret obstruction  remains  in  the  estimate  of  poeti- 
eal  character.  We  have  attempted  hitherto  to 
distinguish  between  the  le;Ttiimate  tendency  of  po- 
etry, and  the  personal  character  of  poets.  And  such 
tdistinciion  is  essential  to  a  just  and  rational  consid- 
eration of  the  subject.  Poetry  may  be  pure  in  its 
essence,  although  it  be  occasionally  found  associa- 
ted with  corrupt  materials  in  the  moral  character 
ef  individuals.  These  are  evidently  alien  to  its 
spirit.  It  may  be  opposed  to  such  qualities,  even 
when  it  does  not  overcome  them.  They  may  ex- 
ist in  the  character  of  some  eminent  poets.  But 
yet,  in  so  far  as  they  do  exist,  they  are  an  incum- 
brance to  the  noblest  aspirations  of  poetry,  and  the 
poet  as  such,  is  eminent  in  spite  of  their  existence. 
The  fact  that  the  poetical  element  is  sometimes 
possessed  hy  impure  characters,  and  devoted  to 
immoral  purposes,  is  therefore  no  evidence  of  the 
impsre  and  immoral  tendency  of  the  element  itself; 
for  such  an  association  is  a  corruption  of  its  na- 
tore,  and  such  an  application  is  a  perversion  of  its 
office. 

But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  impression  to  which 
we  refer  be  founded  in  truth ;  if  poetry  necessarily 
implies  an  exemption  from  the  restraints  of  moral 
obligation  ;  if  it  is  essential  to  the  exercise  of  ge- 
nius, the  indispensable  prerogative  of  the  poet,  a 
proof  of  his  originality  and  the  effect  of  his  inspi- 
ration, that  he  should  not  only  rise  above  the  com- 
mon level  of  mankind,  in  their  views,  passions  and 
porsoifs,  bat  do  violence  to  the  relations  of  society 
and  disregard  the  laws  of  God  ;  then  the  question 
as  to  the  beneficial  influence  of  Christianity  is  fore- 
closed and  forever  settled.  For  whatever  may  be 
its  eflfeet  in  forming  a  saint,  it  most  assuredly,  on 
such  a  supposition,  destroys  the  poet.  The  promi- 
nent influence  of  religion  on  poetry  most  be  exer- 
cised through  the  moral  character  of  the  poet, 


must  be  displayed  in  the  sentiments  and  tastes,  the 
aspirations  and  hopes,  which  are  cherished  in  his 
heart,  and   unfolded  in   his  productions.     Doubt- 
less there  is  a  general  modification  given  to  every 
department  of  literature  by  the  surrounding  light 
of  the  gospel,  which  is  in  a  measure  independent 
of  honest  convictions  of  its  truth  and  a  cordial 
compliance  with  its  duties ;  in  the  elevation  and 
extension  of  intellectual  operations,  in  the  increas- 
ed dignity  of  social  relations,  in  the  new  aspect 
given  to  human  life,  and  the  new  prospect  opened 
beyond  the  grave.     But  it  is  not  our  purpose  to 
consider  at  present  this  indirect  and  general  influ- 
ence of  Christianity.      It  accomplishes  its  high 
design,  not  merely  when  it  enforces  its  theory  on 
the  intellectu^  assent  of  mankind,  and  moulds  the 
habits  and  customs  of  society  ;  but  when  it  im- 
presses its  divine  image  on  the  moral  character :  and 
infuses  its  pure  spirit  within  the  human  soul.    In  the 
department  of  poetry  especially,  the  trne  influence 
of  its  inspiration  is  felt  only,  when  the  fire  that 
glows  upon  its  altar  at  once  quickens  and  purifies 
the  heart.     The  poet  imparts  the  impress  of  his 
own  character  to  his  productions.     Through  the 
medium  of  imagination  he  conveys  the  sympathies 
of  his  moral  nature  to  that  of  his  reader.     His 
language  embodies  the  ideas  of  emotion  that  glow 
in  his  own  breast ;  and  the  sphere  of  his  art  in- 
cludes, by  necessity,  the  moral  tastes  and  senti- 
ments that  spring  from  the  fountains  of  his  own 
heart.     Whatever  influence  modifies  the  moral  na- 
ture of  the  poet  roust  therefore  affect,  in  a  signal 
manner,  the  character  of  his  productions.     As  the 
chords  of  his  inward  spirit  are  shattered  by  the  vio- 
lence of  passion,  or  attuned  to  the  harmony  of  moral 
excellence ;  so  must  his  heart  give  corresponding  ut- 
terance to  the  discordant  notes  of  vice,  or  the  en- 
chanting melody  of  virtue.      If  purity  enhances 
the  charm  of  beauty,  if  troth  and  moral  dignity 
add  to  the  elevation  of  sublimity,  if  the  pure  mo- 
tives and  high  aspirations  of  Christianity  impart 
harmony  and  majesty  to  the  mental  and  moral  na- 
ture of  man  :  then  the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that 
the  unsullied  sacredness  of  religion,  when  attached 
to  the  personal  character,  quickens  the  vigor  of 
poetical  genius,  and  beautifies,  adorns,  and  elevates 
its  productions.     Such  is  a  rational  deduction  from 
premises  which  are  generally  admitted.     But  not- 
withstanding this,  there  is  a  prevalent  impression, 
as  to  the  inherent  waywardness  of  genius,  and  the 
depressing  influence  of  Christian  principle  on  all 
the  finer  faculties  of  the  hQman  soul.     It  is  seldom 
announced  as  a  positive  opinion.     It  is  rather  a 
vague  impression,  a  smothered  prejudice,  disguised 
in  its  manifestation,  but  still  as  strongly  influential 
among  certain  circles  of  authorship,  as  the  most 
established  maxim  of  truth.    Undefined  in  its  shape, 
the  reasons  for  its  entertainment  unexamined, and  the 
tendency  of  its  results  unquestioned  ;  it  is  as  firmly 
retained,  as  it  is  blindly  adopted,  and  as  efiicient  in 
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its  influence,  as  it  is  baseless  in  its  authority.  Il  is 
surprising  with  what  reckless  inconeideration  even 
intelligent  and  gifted  minds  assume  impressions, 
and  cherish  views  and  feelings  on  such  a  subject. 
They  adopt  a  hasty  prejudice,  without  regarding 
its  relations  to  acknowledged  truth,  or  considering 
the  consequences  that  flow  from  its  admission.  It 
retains  a  secret  sway  over  their  minds,  even  when 
it  stands  at  positive  variance  with  the  whole  order 
of  truth,  to  which  they  are  accustomed  to  yield  un- 
hesitating assent.     Many  cherish  the  impression 


Heaven  by  his  impiety  !  What  shadow  of  reason 
can  exist  for  an  opinion  involving  consequences  so 
absurd  and  monstrous  1  What  pretext,  or  show  of 
plausibility,  can  be  conceived  for  an  impression, 
thus  at  war  with  the  first  principles  of  reason, and 
the  established  order  of  the  universe  ?  When  re- 
duced to  the  alternative,  (as  ue  are  by  the  evident 
issues  of  the  case.)  of  rejecting  religions  truth  and 
moral  obligation,  or  of  denouncing  poeiry,  as  the 
offspring  of  evil  and  the  sonree  of  disorder  and 
ruin,  who  can  hesitate — we  do  not  ask,  as  to  which 


to  which  we  refer,  who  admit  the  existence  of  God,' term  of  the  alternative  he  shall  embrace?     But 


the  moral  obligations  of  his  law,  and  the  sacred 
claims  of  religion.     But  the  impression  is  at  posi- 
tive variance  wiih  all  these  high  realities ;  for  if  im- 
morality and  irreligion  be  essential  to  poetical  ge- 
nius, if  it  be  the  indispensable  prerogative  of  the 
poet  that  he  should  **  neither  fear  God.  nor  regard 
man,*'  then  we  must  conclude  either,  that  there  is 
no  God,  and  that  the  universe,  radiant  with  the 
images  and  vocal  with  the  notes  of  poetry,  sprang 
into  existence  by  accident,  and  moves  on  with  all 
its  events  in  a  whirl  of  chance — or  that  He  form- 
ed the  most  gifted  of  his  creatures  to  wander  er- 
ratic and  aimless,  to  bring  dishonor  on  Himself,  to 
introduce  disorder  into  His  government  and  spread 
moral  pestilence  and  death  amongst   mankind — or 
that  poetry  is  essentially  evil,  and  that  the  poet  is, 
by  the  very  constitution  of  his  nature,  an  outcast 
from  Heaven,  degraded  in  his  position,  disordered 
in  bis  faculties,  desolating  in  his  career,  sunk  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  reason  and  the  harmony  of 
rectitude,  that  the  glory  of  his  genius  arises  from 
the  glimmer  of  fancy  and  the  phrenzy  of  passion ; 
and  that  he  passes  away  like  a  meteor  streaming 
on  the  troubled  air,  and  vanishing  in  darkness. 
But  neither  conclusion  is  embraced  by  those,  who 
yet  cherish  an  impression,  in  which  one  or  the 
other  is  involved  by  a  necessary  inference.     They 
are  not  atheists,  nor  infidels,  nor  despisers  of  po- 
etry.    They  admit  the  high  authority  of  religion 
and  the  sacred  obligations  of  rectitude.     They  ad- 
mire poetry  as  the  highest  offspring  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  hail  the  poet  as  a  prodigy  of  ge- 
nius, endowed  with  "  a  capacious  soul,'^  and  pos- 
sessing *'  the  vision  and  the  faculty  divine.'*     But 
yet  to  be  a  poet,  he  must  disregard  the  dictates  of 
reason,  be  blind  to  the  light  of  truth,  violate  the 
obligations  of  morality,  and  spurn  away  the  rela- 
tions of  society.     These  are  the  necessary  condi- 
tions of  his  eminence.     Such  the  inevitable  scope 
of  his  unfettered  genius.     Morality  and  religion 
belong  to  ordinary  mortals.     Compliance  with  rec- 
titude implies  intellectual  tameness  ;  and   Christi- 
anity fetters  the  wings  of  an  aspiring  mind.    Such 
trammels  are  unworthy  the  natureof  the  poet,  who 
excites  wonder  and  imparts  entertainment  and  rap- 
ture by  his  lofty  endowments.     His  mission  de- 
mands that  he  should  shock  mankind  by  his  exam- 
ple, defile  the  world  by  his  productions,  and  offend 


who  can  hesitate  in  adopting  the  conclusion,  that 
the  supposition  as  to  the  inherent  lawlessness  of 
genius  is  groundless  and  false;  that  the  legitimate 
and  necessary  sphere  of  poetry  does  not  conflict 
with  truth,  reason,  and  religion ;  that  the  moral 
recklessness  of  the  poet,  so  far  from  being  esaen- 
tial  to  his  character,  and  an  evidence  of  his  great- 
ness, is  a  corruption  of  his  nature,  and  an  incam- 
brance  to  his  faculties  1  Surely  those  facta  must 
be  misconceived,  those  examples  mast  be  misap- 
plied, which  the  history  of  perverted  laleot,  alas! 
too  frequently  presents,  if  they  are  so  interpreted, 
as  to  support  an  impression  in  conflict  with  the 
plainest  deductions  of  reason  ! 

But  leaving  this  high  ground  of  authority,  on 
which  the  question  at  issue  may  be  maintained  to 
the  satisfaction  of  every  reflecting  mind,  let  us 
notice  some  of  the  sources  of  this  delusion,  and 
examine  the  validity  of  some  of  the  pretexts  which 
impart  to  it  an  air  of  plausibility.     Encourage- 
ment is  given  to  this  impression,  from  the  number 
of  such  examples  in  the  known  character  of  poets. 
But  the  frequent  association  of  immorality  and  ir- 
religion, with  rare  gifts  of  genius,  affords  no  proof 
of  the  necessary  nni<m  of  such  qualities,  unless 
they  be  found  to  be  universally  in  conjunction,  and 
unless  moreover  the  moral  state  of  the  world  be 
shown  to  be  exempt  from  all  other  sources  of  cor- 
ruption, but  the  formation  of  poetry.     But  neither 
of  these  conditions  can  be  sfiirmed.     Dark  and 
mournful  as  are  the  annals  of  Genius,  freqaent 
and  fearful  as  have  been  the  instances  in  which 
the  highest  gifts  of  the   Creator  have  been  des- 
ecrated to  impiety,  and  perverted  to  the  misery 
of  their  possessor  and  the  injury  of  society ;  yet 
there  are  names,  not  a  few,  which   shine  forth 
in  the  lustre  of  unsullied  fame,    and   there   are 
examples,  by  no  means  rare,  in  which  the  lofii- 
est   endowments  of  nature  have  been  consecra- 
led  to  the  service  of  religion  and  signalised  by  the 
integrity  of  virtue.     Such  characters  must  forever 
shame  the  scorn,  if  not  silence  the  cavillings  of 
those  who  would  degrade  truth  and  dishonor  God, 
in  order  to  exalt  themselves.     They   impress  the 
conviction  that  moral  pollution  is  not  essential  to 
intellectual  greatness,  and  that  the  discordant  way- 
wardness of  crime  forms  no  necessary  accompani- 
ment of  the  elegance  of  taste,  or  the  harmony  of 
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poetry.  They  prove  inconiestably,  that  whatever 
imparities  may  defile  the  character  of  some  men 
of  grenias,  they  must  be  traced  to  some  foreign 
source — some  dark  foandation  of  depravity  in  the 
moral  nature  of  man.  Indeed  there  is  no  mure 
impressive  evidence  of  the  present  fallen  and  cor- 
rupt stale  of  humanity,  than  the  ruinous  perver- 
sion of  its  hij^hest  faculties,  so  frequently  displayed 
in  the  history  of  Genius.  One  would  suppose 
that  the  loflier  the  moital  eminence,  the  clearer 
most  be  the  discernment  of  moral  rectitude;  andtiiat 
in  proportion  to  the  superior  gins  and  faculties 
with  which  man  is  endowed  by  the  Creator,  must 
be  felt  a  stronger  obligation  to  love  and  rever- 
ence their  unseen  Author,  and  to  use  them  in  sub- 
servience to  His  glory  and  the  good  of  His  crea- 
tures. But  how  often  are  such  obligations  per- 
verted so  as  to  become  stimulants  to  false  pride, 
and  incentives  to  reckless  impiety.  There  must 
be  some  secret  current  of  alienation,  some  corrupt 
tendency  in  the  moral  nature,  which,  in  order  to 
gratify  its  taste  and  give  scope  to  its  impetuosity, 
thus  counteracts  the  guidance  and  nullifies  the  con- 
trol of  a  brilliant  intellect  over  the  heart  and  life; 
which,  in  order  to  feed  a  diseased  appetite  and  flat- 
ter a  blind  vanity,  forces  genius  itself  to  glory  in 
the  presumption  of  ignorance,  and  triumph  in  the 
antics  of  folly ! 

Admiration  and  humility  are  the  fruit  of  the 
highest  intelligence  in  man.  Admiration  of  the 
visible  glory  of  the  universe,  rising  upward  into 
adoration  of  the  invisible  glory  of  its  Author,  veiled 
behind  the  material  drapery  of  His  works.  And 
humility,  springing  from  the  overwhelming  con- 
trast between  that  glory  and  the  attitude  of  the  be- 
holder, between  the  immensity  of  the  Creator  and 
the  insignificance  of  the  creature — a  contrast  that 
widens  in  proportion,  as  man  rises  in  the  faculties 
of  his  nature:  for  the  circumference  of  his  vision 
extends  as  he  reaches  a  higher  point  of  observa- 
tion. The  conscious  possession  of  genius  involves 
no  necessity  of  self- idolatry  or  atheistic  pride. 
The  lofty  sphere  of  an  original  and  gifted  intellect 
demands  no  conflict  with  truth,  no  defiance  of 
moral  obligation,  no  reckless  abandonment  to  fran- 
tic impulses  in  a  career  of  insubordination — in  an 
eccentric  orbit,  apart  from  the  established  order  of 
nature.  There  is  nothing  in  the  altitude  or  com- 
pass of  the  most  enlarged  and  towering  mental 
capacity  to  prompt  its  possessor  either  to  rise  in 
proad  presumption  above  the  prerogative  of  God, 
or  to  sink  in  sensual  passion  beneath  the  sphere  of 
a  brute.  It  is  no  inherent  law  of  the  mental  organi- 
zation, but  the  counteracting  force  of  a  pitiable 
moral  perversity,  which  unites  these  opposite  ex- 
tremes of  arrogance  and  debasement  in  the  per- 
sona] character  of  so  many  pretenders  to  genius. 
and  occasionally,  too,  of  some  highly  gifted  intel- 
lects, whose  superior  endowments  would  seem  to 
demaod  so  exemption  from  so  base  an  entbrallment. 


Vain  boast  of  originality  and  independence !  Singu- 
lar eccentricity  of  genius,  indeed  !  One  would  sup- 
pose that  it  would  at  least  be  consistent  with  itself, 
if  inconsistent  with  all  things  else.  The  eccentri- 
city that  springs  from  a  superior  nature,  even  if 
erratic  in  its  career,  should,  we  think,  be  uniformly 
aspiring  in  its  tendency.  And  while  it  boasts  of 
seraph  wings  to  mount  into  the  air,  it  is  surely  sur- 
prising that  it  should  at  the  same  time  manifest  a 
tendency  to  crawl  in  the  dust!  Whence  this  com- 
promise of  antipathies  1  Is  virtue  so  prevalent  and 
vice  so  rare,  that  the  only  prospect  of  singularity 
lies  within  the  territory  of  the  latter  ?  Is  piety  so 
common-place  and  social  purity  so  uniform,  that  the 
only  proof  of  originality  consists  in  simultaneously 
rising  above  the  faith  of  the  one,  and  sinking  be- 
neath the  sphere  of  the  other  ?  And  must  a  genius, 
towering  beyond  the  level  of  ordinary  minds,  be- 
come a  heterogeneous  compound  of  the  ethereal 
and  the  sensual ;  and  resemble  nothing  else  under 
heaven,  unless  it  be  that  strange  visitant  which 
came,  commissioned  as  a  curse,  to  smite  the  Is- 
raelites— a  fiery  serpent  with  wings  1  Alas!  the 
actual  results  of  human  depravity  bear  a  striking 
analogy  to  the  scriptural  account  of  its  origin. 
The  various  forms  of  moral  perversity  display  the 
image  of  the  great  prototype  of  evil.  When  Satan 
entered  Paradise  to  beguile  our  first  parents,  he  did 
not  present  himself  in  his  native  form.  He  dis- 
guised his  real  essence  and  assumed  the  visible 
shape  of  a  serpent.  His  image  in  Paradise  has 
been  perpetuated  in  the  history  of  our  fallen  race ; 
and  man,  in  his  wayward  impiety,  displays  a  strange 
combination  of  the  lofty  pride  of  a  demon  with  the 
grovelling  tendency  of  a  reptile. 

Hut  this  absurd  impression  is  maintained  on 
another  ground.  We  are  referred  to  the  peculiar 
constitutional  organization  of  the  poet.  There  is 
discovered,  it  is  thought,  some  inherent  necessity  of 
sinning  in  what  is  termed,  *'  the  poetical  tempera- 
ment.*' This  view  is  held  by  many  who  still  pro- 
fess a  firm  conviction  of  the  truth  of  religion  and 
a  high  regard  for  the  obligations  of  morality  as  ap- 
plicable to  society  at  large.  But  the  p<}et  is  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  His  genius  belongs 
to  a  higher  sphere,  and  must  come  underadiflTerent 
regimen.  His  impulsive  nature  demands  excess. 
His  winged  spirit  forbids  restraint.  Convulsive 
irregularity,  impetuous  waywardness,  and  reckless 
impiety  are  the  necessary  features  of  his  earthly 
histoiy — the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  lodg- 
ment of  his  rare  spirit  in  so  incommodious  a  tene- 
ment as  the  body,  and  its  residence  in  so  humble  a 
sphere  as  the  earth.  Those  actions  which  would 
be  censurable  as  gross  vices  in  others,  are  excusa- 
ble in  him,  when  designated  by  a  milder  epithet, 
as  ^^the  infirmities  of  genius.**  As  in  the  exercise 
of  his  art  he  is  allowed  a  poetic  license  to  violate 
the  laws  of  grammar,  so  in  the  conduct  of  his  life, 
he  demands  an  equal  privilege  to  disregard  the 
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laws  of  God.  Society  roust  patiently  endure  his 
eccentricities.  The  rigor  uf  a  censorious  criticism 
roust  not  be  applied  to  his  character.  Immorality 
and  irreligion  are  the  conditions  of  his  (greatness. 
The  abandonment  of  his  life  is  a  necessary  sacri- 
fice to  his  genius,  and  the  degradation  of  his  na- 
ture is  the  price  of  his  faroe.  He  roust  consume 
himself  in  order  to  give  light  to  others.  The 
beauty  of  his  genius  may  well  hide  the  deformities 
of  his  character.  The  glory  of  his  fame  redeems 
the  impurity  of  his  life.  And  the  brilliant  and 
tasteful  delight  which  he  leaves  as  a  legacy  in  the 
productions  of  his  pen,  more  than  repays  the  world 
for  the  moral  injury  inflicted  by  his  example !  Such 
is  a  sample  of  the  reasoning  frequently  employed 
on  this  subject.  Before  attempting  to  expose  the 
secret  fallacy  involved  in  this  hypothesis,  we  shall 
conclude  the  present  article  by  suggesting  briefly 
two  considerations  which,  in  the  full  extent  of  their 
bearing  and  significance,  we  shall  reserve  for  a  fu- 
ture examination.  First,  can  the  personal  charac- 
ter of  the  poet  be  viewed  as  totally  distinct  from 
the  moral  tendency  of  his  productions?  He  writes 
from  the  fulness  of  his  own  heart.  His  eminence 
arises  from  the  sincerity  and  depth  of  the  sentiments 
which  expand  his  breast  and  inspire  his  verse. 
Will  not  the  stream  partake  of  the  character  of  the 
fountain  t  Will  not  a  kindred  tone,  a  corresponding 
cast  and  coloring  be  imparted  to  his  eflfusions, 
which,  if  evil,  will  only  dazzle  to  mislead,  and 
charm  to  corrupt?  In  addition  to  this  moral  image 
of  the  author's  character,  which  naturally  impresses 
itself  on  his  writings,  is  not  a  reference  to  his  pri- 
vate history  uniformly  associated  with  his  book  io 
the  mind  of  the  reader ;  so  that  the  example  of  his 
life  stands  as  a  silent  commentary  on  the  volumes 
he  has  given  to  the  world  \  But  could  these  asso- 
ciations be  kept  asunder,  how  far  shall  the,  at  best, 
neutral  moral  influences,  and  the  high  literary  merit 
of  his  productions  be  considered  as  a  recompense 
for  the  solitary  influence  of  his  corrupt  example  on 
the  world  1  It  is  a  question  worthy  of  thought, 
whether  some  men  of  genius  have  not  iojored  roan- 
kind  more  by  a  knowledge  of  their  personal  his- 
tory, than  by  the  diflTused  contamination  of  their 
writings.  How  many  Byronisms  in  fashionable 
life  as  well  as  in  modern  literature,  may  be  traced 
backward  to  the  fantastic  cut  of  an  original  pat- 
tern t  < 
Again,  supposing  the  lenient  judgment  of  human 

society  to  be  satisfied  by  such  considerations,  is 
there  not  a  higher  tribunal  before  which  man 
roust  appear?  And  will  the  decision  there  be  sway- 
ed by  the  literary  entertainment  his  genius  may 
have  afforded  mankind,  to  acquit  of  personal  guilt 
the  impurity  of  his  life  and  the  contagion  of  his 
ei^ampie  ?  Or  is  earthly  fame  the  only  reward  of 
the  poetl  Or  is  that  final  reward,  whose  issues  are 
immortal,  to  be  granted,  in  his  instance,  on  some 
new  and  special  condition  as  the  high  prerogative 


of  genius,  in  virtue  of  its  rare  gills  and  faculties  t 
But,  with  the  possession  of  socb  gifts,  is  there  not 
increased  obligation,  and  with  their  abuse,  is  there 
not  aggravated  guilt  ? 
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I. 


There  is  a  star  that  ne^er  declinea. 
Where'er  the  earth  may  roll ; 

By  day,  by  night,  unmoved  it  shines, 
The  star  of  the  ohangelesa  pole.. 


II. 


Though  lost  in  sanbeams*  nearer  blase. 

It  ofi  eludes  our  sight ; 
We  know  it  poors  its  steady  rays, 

E'en  where  it  gems  the  night. 


ui. 


Though  other  stars  more  brightly  glow, 

To  beckon  us  on  high, 
Of  all  the  orbe  the  heavens  that  strow, 

To  that  still  turns  the  eye. 


IT. 


And  so  moat  dear  of  homan  hearts. 
The  steadfast  found,  and  true, 

That  never  from  its  moorings  starts, 
Though  hid  sometimes  from  vtew. 


T. 


'Tis  sweet,  with  certain  trust  to  tnm, 
An  answering  look  to  meet, — 

Sweet,  like  the  pole-star's  beam,  to  learn 
One  heart  nnchanged  will  beat.' 


C.  C.  L. 


Syracuse,  Ayril^  1847. 
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JULIA   GONZAGA 


A  TALC  or  lTikL7. 


[From  t?ie  Oerman  of  Tromlilz.] 


CHAPTER  I. 

Like  some  spleodid  meteor,  which,  sweeping 
through  the  space  of  the  heavens,  oasis  ia  shadow 
the  atars  and  eveo  the  disc  of  the  moon,  so  shone 
out  Julia  Gonzaga,  the  most  faultlessly  beautiful  of 
ali  the  women  of  the  century  in  which  she  lived. 
The  fame  of  her  loveliness  resonoded  not  only  in 
Italy,  bot  throughout  Europe ;  along  the  sandy 
•horea  of  Africa,  where  reigned  the  savage  Bar- 
barossa,  and  even  entered  the  closed  portal  of  the 
seraglio  of  Constantinople.  PoetSp  of  every  na- 
tion BODg  her  praises  in  canzonets  and  sonnets ; 
the  German  minnesingers  warmed  themselves  in 
the  fire  of  her  eyes ;  and  we  are  indebted  to  this 
eharming  woman,  a  pattern  alike  of  virtue  as  of 
beaaty,  for  many  of  the  touching  effusions  which 
have  reached  us  from  that  period. 

Married  in  her  seventeenth  year  to  Vespasian 
Colonna,  Dolce  of  Trajetto  and  Count  of  Fundi,  an 
old,  bot  noble  prince,  and  separated  by  this  alli- 
ance from  the  object  of  her  first  love,  Giovanni  d* 
Arienzo,  a  young  nobleman  of  Campania,  she  be- 
stowed her  entire  faith  on  her  husband ;  confided 
to  bim  her  inmost  thoughts,  and  not  even  concealed 
from  him  the  history  of  her  early  attachment. 
Uniting  to  this  stainless  virtue  and  matchless  beau- 
ty an  earnest  passion  ia  the  pursuit  of  the  fine 
arts,  the  lady  Julia  became  the  centre  sun  of 
Rome  and  Naples;  warriors,  savans,  statesmen 
aad  artists  sought  admittance  at  her  court,  and 
while  by  some  secret  spell  she  knew  how  to  en- 
chain the  hearts  of  men,  her  own  sex,  without 
seeking  to  rival,  regarded  her  with  emotions  of  love 
and  admiration ;  in  truth,  she  was  one  of  those 
perfect  charaeters,  which  appear,  perhaps,  but  once 
in  a  century,  and  her  portrait  is  still  preserved  in 
Home,  where  she  is  represented  standing  before  a 
casket  of  jewels,  dressed  in  splendid  eostume  as 
for  the  masquerade ;  bot  althoegh  the  painter  has 
aoeeeoded  in  imparting  to  the  eaevass  the  features 
in  their  faultless  beauty,  it  is  only  the  poet,  who, 
dipping  his  pencil  in  the  radiant  colors  of  imagina- 
tion, is  able  to  impart  a  life-like  ideal. 

Though  busied  during  his  whole  life  in  a  family 
compact  against  the  pope,  Vespasian  Colonna  still 
lored  bis  wife  most  tenderly ;  devoted  to  her  every 
OMHiient  of  leisore,  and  regarded  her  with  fervent 
admiraiioB ;  yet  the  applause  of  the  workl|thefiat- 


teries  of  poetry,  the  reverential  respect  of  learned 
men,  even  her  husband's  ardent  affection,  could  not 
always  satisfy  the  restless  yearnings  of  the  youth- 
ful  Julia.  Often,  in  the  midst  of  the  feasts  given 
on  her  account ;  amid  the  circles  of  the  wise  and 
witty,  came  a  consciousness  of  an  inner  want,  an 
unsatisfied  yearning.  The  incense,  scattered  in 
her  path,  filled  her  with  disgust,  and  a  secret  voice 
seemed  ever  whispering,  **  there  is  sweeter  per« 
fume  than  all  this ;  one  breath  from  the  blossom  of 
early  love  is  far  more  rife  with  fragrance."  But 
such  demoniac  suggestions  ever  fell  on  a  deaf  ear; 
fur  virtue  and  honor  had  closed  her  heart  against 
every  tender  impression,  though  ofiea  onconscioas* 
ly  to  herself,  memory  would  recall  the  image  of 
her  first  love,  the  young  and  talented  Giovanni, 
whom  she  had* not  seen  since  her  ill-matched  onion, 
till  at  times,  as  sitting  in  her  lonely,  bot  beaotiful 
garden  at  Fondi,  she  seemed  to  hear  his  melod ions 
voice,  enchanting  her  inmoet  spirit,  she  would  drive 
the  dangerous  illusion  from  her  son],  or  if  it  re- 
mained awhile,  it  exerted  over  her  the  same  pure 
^d  unless  infiaence,  as  the  image  of  some  guardi- 
an saint,  before  whom  the  maiden  kneels  in  de- 
votion, shutting  'Out,  in  her  veneration,  all  earthly 
love  from  her  bosom.  In  truth,  her  early  aitaclK 
ment  to  Giovanni  forOiCd  a  sortof  ancb«rr,  against 
which  the  allurements  of  life  beat  ineffectQally, 
and  at  such  periods  of  dangerous  feeling,  she  would 
hasten  to  her  retreat  at  Fondi,  and  amid  its  col- 
tivaied  shades,  would  arouse  the  nobler  powers 
of  her  soul ;  search  closer  into  ber  past  eondoet, 
and  form  those  holy  resolutions  which  ever  proved 
a  safe-guard  when  she  returned  to  court. 

Just  now  she  was  particularly  desirous  of  leav- 
ing Rome,  since  the  marked  attentions  of  the  young 
Cardinal  Hyppolyte  de  Medicis,  had  become  so  pain- 
fully (q>pres8ive,  that  she  felt  it  her  dnty  to  avoid 
his  society,  by  withdrawing  from  the  gay  eircle  of 
the  court. 

On  bidding  a  brief  farewril  to  her  husband,  the 
worthy  Colonna,  she  observed  something  pecnliar 
in  his  manner,  as  with  a  smile,  he  said,  ''It  is 
not  right  yourself  and  your  ladies  shoold  Kra  at 
Fondi  in  such  complete  seclosiony  I  will  add  a 
cavalier  to  your  train,  who,  as  I  am  snre,  will 
prove  an  acquisition.  He  sings  delightftilly,  plays 
well  on  the  lute,  writes  verses,  and  is  wiihal  a 
man  of  singular  modesty." 

Surprised  at  her  hosband^s  proposal,  Julia  made 
several  enquiries,  bot  in  vain,  respeeting  this  so" 
known  knight ;  till,  when  the  noble  Coloona  jest- 
ingly evaded  each,  she  exclaimed,  *'  Ah !  I  believe 
it  is  none  other  than  yonrself  whom  we  are  to  ex- 
pect at  Fondi,  since  yon  still  oocaeionallj  perform 
on  ihe  lute,  year  voice  has  been  highly  cultivated, 
and  I  am  aware  that  in  by-gone  days  yon  were 
no  mean  poet.  Can  it  be  that  my  hosband  has 
sketched  his  own  portrait.  Ah !  1  know  none  whQ 
woold  prove  so  welcome  a  viaiter." 
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**  Dearest !  for  this  once  you  are  miftaken,*'  re- 
plied Colon na  tenderly  ;  **  bosioess  will  not  allow 
me  to  follow  yoa  to  your  retreat  ;^'  and  without 
further  satisfying  her  cariosity,  he  urged  the  im- 
mediate departure  of  herself  and  her  most  intimate 
friend,  Leonora  Orbito,  along  with  their  train  of 
knights  and  ladies. 


vant  entering,  respectfully  announced  the  arrival 
of  a  young  knight,  bearing  letters  from  the  Duke, 
her  husband,  and  requesting  an  interview. 

"  His  name  V  enquired  the  Duchess. 

"  He  would  not  inform  me,*'  answered  the  ser- 
vant, *'  but  replied  that  he  would  declare  it  when 
allowed  to  present  you  the  packet  from  his  High- 


ness. 


»i 


CHAPTER  11. 

Separated  from  the  sea  by  a  thick  grove  of  trees, 
and  stretching  at  the  foot  of  the  encircling  moun- 
tains, the  town  of  Foodi,  with  its  spacious  castle, 
had  been  for  many  years  a  favorite  residence  of 
Colonna*8  grandfather,  Prosper  Colonna,  and  of 
his  uncle,  Marcos  Colonna,  and  even  the  reigning 
Duke  delighted  to  hasten  there  in  his  rare  inter- 
vals of  leisure ;  while  many  were  the  treasures 
which  he  lavished  upon  its  beautiful  villa. 

As  Julia  entered  her  private  aparments  at  Foodi, 
and  throwing  aside  her  travelling  mantle,  took  her 
seat  at  one  of  the  spacious  windows,  she  sighed 
softly,  as  she  said  to  Leonora,  **  thank  heaven  I  that 
I  am  once  more  at  liberty  to  act  and  speak  with- 
out restraint.  Oh!  how  I  have  longed  for  this 
visit." 

"  Or  rather  to  fly  from  the  young  Cardinal,  Hyp- 
polyte  de  Medicis/'  observed  her  young  companion 
jestingly. 

"  Do  not  speak  about  that  man,'*  rejoined  the 
Dnchess  with  a  disturbed  air.  **  And  yet  it  was 
not  altogether  the  Cardinal  who  was  the  cause  of 
my  present  retirement  from  court ;  but  an  indeacri- 
•bable  yearning,  for  which  I  cannot  account." 

"  I  am  full  of  cariosity,"  carelessly  observed 
Leonora,  **  to  see  the  stranger  whom  the  Duke  has 
promised  to  add  to  our  train.  Who  knows  but  that 
he  may  rouse  you  from  the  apathy  which  so  often 
hangs  upon  you  ;  an  apathy,  which  even  poor  Gi- 
ovaoni,  peace  to  his  seal !  if  he  lives  not  now, 
could  not  boast  of  having  shaken." 

Julia  did  not  answer,  although  her  countenance 
grew  earnest  with  thought ;  while  conscious  that 
she  had  touched  a  forbidden  string,  Leonora  ven- 
tured DO  farther  trifling. 

•  •  •  • 

Weeks  went  by,  ai>d  yet  the  promised  cavalier 
did  not  appear,  though  the  Duke  constantly  men- 
tioned him  in  his  letters,  announcing  his  speedy 
arrival.  Jalia  was  really  vexed  when  she  found 
how  little  she  could  restrain  her  curiosity,  or  with 
what  eagerness  she  saw  the  arrival  of  every  new 
eomer,  fancying  that  each  might  be  the  person  des- 
ignated ;  although  she  was  compelled  to  own  that 
she  expected  little  pleasure  from  the  unknown  vis- 
itor. 

One  day,  as  she  sat  in  her  sheltered  bower,  she 
was  startled  by  the  noise  of  horses*  hoofs  in  the 
court-yard,  and  her  heart  beat  high,  when  a  aer-  could  possibly  iodoce  her  hosband  to  send  one, 


"  Then  lead  him  to  me,*'  commanded  Julia,  as 
without  farther  questioning  she  left  the  bower. 
"  Probably  he  is  the  person  whom  my  haaband 
proposed  sending  ;  but  a  yoong  man !"  she  meo- 
tally  added ;  **  would  he  have  been  so  orj^ent  in 
requesting  me  to  receive  him  with  cordiality! 
Who  can  he  be  V 

Hardly  had  she  reached  the  reception-room, when 
the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  a  youth  attired  in 
black  approached  towards  her.  His  meia  beto- 
kened one  of  high  birth,  although  his  step  wu an- 
certain  and  almost  tottering,  and  bis  head  so  bowed 
on  his  breast,  that  the  features  could  scarcely  be 
discerned.  As  he  drew  nearer,  however,  be  look* 
ed  up  and  revealed  a  face,  (ah !  how  well  remeo- 
bered  by  the  Duchess,)  who  stood  before  him  with 
trembling  limbs  and  a  countenance  pale  withalaim, 
till  without  uttering  a  word,  she  beckoned  him  to 
leave  her  presence.  With  a  glance,  in  which  were 
mingled  sorrow  and  respect,  the  stranger  bowed 
low,  and  laying  the  letter  on  the  base  of  a  maitie 
column,  turned  to  depart,  but  urged,  as  by  some 
sudden  impulse,  the  Duchess  sprang  forward  as  if 
to  recall  him,  while  the  name,  *'  Giovanni,^'  stole  in 
low,  mournful  accents  from  her  pallid  lips.  Spell- 
bound, as  by  some  enchantment,  he  stayed  his  steps, 
and  advancing  once  more  towards  the  Dochess, 
seemed  to  wait  her  pleasure,  while  he  sileody 
handed  her  the  letter. 

^*  You  come  at  my  hosband^s  bidding,^^  marmor- 
ed  Julia,  *' then  are  you  welcome  to  my  home;" 
and  breaking  the  seal  she  read  its  contents  and 
further  added,  '*  the  Duke  desires  that  yonshoidd 
enter  my  service  as  an  attendant  cavalier  to  en- 
ploy  your  musical  talents  to  wile  away  my  boots 
of  ennui.  Since  Colonnade  least  wish  is  to  me  a 
command,  I  tender  you  a  willing  welcome,  thoogh 
I  have  few  duties  to  impose  on  you.  The  chief 
of  all  is,  that  yoo  should  ever  preserve  towards 
me  a  respectful  dignity  ;  encroach  as  little  as  pos- 
sible on  my  hours  of  retirement,  and  throw  the 
veil  of  oblivion  over  all  our  past  intimacy.  By  so 
doing,  you  will  ensure  my  constant  gratitude; 
with  these  words  she  once  more  waved  her  band, 
bidding  him  retire. 


CHAPTER  in. 

In  what  perplexity  did  the  unhappy  Duchess 
find  herself,  as  seated  alone  she  reflected  what 
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with  whose  former  relations  towards  her  she  had 
herself  made  him  acquainted  ;  or  what  proof  did 
1w  antictfrnte  from  soeh  a  renewal  of  their  inter- 
eourse.  As  she  paced  the  terraice,  wrapt  in  pain- 
fttl  ihooght,  she  was  roused  from  her  rererie  by 
Ifae  approach  of  Leonora.  "Jiilia,*^  said  she, 
**  GioTanni  d*  Arienao  sends  yon  this  letter  throagrh 
rnev  and  entreats  me,  by  my  early  friendship  for 
him,  to  win  it  yonr  notice." 

Silently  the  Daehess  received  the  letter,  bat 
when  in  the  superscription  she  recognized  the 
hand-writing,  her  calmness  forsook  her,  and  she 
mnrmored  in  broken  tones,  *'  Break  the  seal  for 
■ae ;  let  me  hear  its  contents :  I  cannot  read  it  for 
myself." 

Leonora  took  the  sheet,  and  read  as  follows  :-^ 
**  Noble  lady  !  foar  years  hare  elapsed  since  I  last 
ttaw  yon.  Alas !  what  I  sought  in  that  period  I 
have  Doi  found— forgetfolness,  or  death.  Fate, 
not  my  own  will,  recalls  me  to  my  father-land,  and 
«  singular  concatenation  of  events  leads  roe  against 
my  will  to  enter  your  service.  Bo  not  angry,  then, 
thai  I  have  unbound  the  heavy  chain  which  op- 
praesed  me ;  that  I  have  returned  from  my  volon- 
ury  exile  and  appear  before  you  once  more ;  nei- 
ther fear  that  I  shall  ever  prove  troublesome,  for 
my  self-esteem  is  too  strong  and  my  respect  for 
you  too  great,  to  allow  me  to  forget  myself  so  far. 
I  ask  but  this  enjoyment,  that  of  remaining,  though 
vnnoticed,  near  you,  and  when  at  evening  you  hear 
my  lute  in  the  distance,  regard  not  the  words  of 
the  soog,  but  listen  only  to  the  melody  of  its  notes, 
ehould  they  prove  pleasing  to  your  ear.  Only  bid 
me  not  be  silent !  only  be  not  angry  with  me  !'* 

'*  And  can  you  refuse  his  small  request,  Jolia,^^ 
asked  Leonora ;  *'  would  you  wound  the  feelings 
of  thie  man,  who,  when  your  father's  decree  for- 
ced you  to  accept  the  band  of  the  noble  Colon na, 
immediately  bade  farewell  to  the  land  of  his  birth, 
and  in  voluntary  exile  among  the  wilds  of  Hunga- 
ry, fooght  in  the  Emperor's  ranks,  eeeking  in  the 
excitements  of  war  to  overcome  a  passiort  which 
eouM  not  but  cause  misery  to  you  both.  Be  angry 
with  him !" 

*'  No  V^  replied  the  Duchess,  *'  he  deserves  no 
blame  at  my  hand,  yet  1  cannot  but  grieve  that  my 
husband  has  sent  him  hither.  What  proofs  can  he 
waot  of  my  entire  constancy  1  Why  should  he  thus 
insult  my  pride  ?  I,  who  have  never  once  yielded 
to  aey  soft  impressions  since  I  stood  with  him  be- 
fore the  altar.*' 

**  Julia,*'  exclaimed  her  companion,  *'  I  cannot 
understand  how  you  can  remain  thus  cold  and  on- 
Bovedy  at  this  moment,  when  after  long  separation, 
yott  again  meet  with  the  object  of  your  early  and 
only  love." 

**  Cold — onmoved  I  think  you  so,**  rejoined  the 
yoQDg  Duchess,  as  with  a  sudden  movement.  She 
seised  the  maiden's  hand,  and  pressed  it  nervously 
against  her  throbbing  heart.    **  Feel  how  my  heart 


beats,  yon  cannot  count  its  pulsation,  yet  should  I 
yield  to  my  agitated  feelings !  No !  I  am  proud  that 
my  reason  yet  preserves  its  sway ;  nay,  not  my 
reason  only,  but  duty  still  more  commands  roe  thus 
to  act.  For  does  not  my  af  ed  husband  regard  me 
as  his  brightest  jewel !  a  jewel  so  far  as  honor  and 
integrity  are  concerned,  the  severest  critic  can  die- 
cover  no  blemish ;  and  shall  I  deceive  his  trust,  his 
noble  confidence,  or  shall  I  relinquish  what  is  most 
precious  to  woman,  my  own  self-respect?'* 

*'  The  thought  be  far  from  me,"  exclaimed  Le- 
onora, **  yet,  until  this  moment,  I  have  looked  on 
you  but  as  a  beautiful  marble  statue,  a  being  gifted 
with  every  grace,  save  the  tender  girdle  of  love. 
Now  that  you  have  unfolded  to  me  your  heart,  now 
that  you  show  yourself  a  woman,  a  noble,  beauti- 
ful, but  sensitive  woman,  I  no  longer  ask  you  to  re- 
tain Giovanni  in  your  service.  Why  should  he 
remain  ?  Why  should  you  be  subjected  to  this  con- 
tinual conflict  of  feeling !  No !  no,  let  him  imme- 
diately depart." 

"Nay,  rather  let  him  stay,"  rejoined  the  Duch- 
ess, *'  for  if  viewed  in  proper  light,  ^his  vicinity 
must  prove  my  good.  By  dismissing  from  my  ser- 
vice one  who  has  been  so  especially  recommended 
by  my  husband,  may  not  Colonna  suspect  that  I 
had  not  strength  and  firmness  sufficient  to  with- 
stand the  allureroenU  of  my  early  love." 

"  Beware,  Julia,  how  you  act,"  exclaimed  her 
friend,  "  the  enthusiasm  of  passion  is  a  dangerous 
rock,  against  which  the  vessel  of  virtue  has  been 
too  often  wrecked ;  and  your  happiness  may  be 
destroyed  by  this  renewal  of  intimacy,  ere  you  are 
aware  of  danger." 

*'  Fear  not  for  me,"  replied  the  Duchesa  with 
dignity,  "  my  heart  would  not  shame  me,  even  for 
ita  secret  thoughts,  subjected  to  the  scrutinr  of  the 
roost  severe  inquisitor.  But  let  us  return  to  the 
castle,  for  who  knows  but  that  the  overpowering 
odor  of  these  orange  trees,  so  laden  with  bloom, 
may  weaken  my  firmness  of  purpose,  as  they  have 
my  corporeal  senses,"  and  taking  her  friend's  arm, 
they  retired  from  the  garden. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

At  constant  enmity,  as  he  was  with  the  house  of 
Medici,  it  was  not  without  anxiety  that  Vespasiae 
Colonna  had  observed  the  admiration  which  the 
Cardinal's  nephew  expressed  towards  his  youthful 
wife ;  and  although  he  did  not,  in  the  least,  suspect 
Julia's  faithfulness  towards  himself,  yet  he  could 
not  but  fear  that  her  happiness  might  fiill  a  snare 
to  the  crafty  designs  of  the  handsome  youth.  He 
was  yet  more  strengthened  in  this  feeling  on  re- 
ceiving an  anonymous  letter,  in  which  the  early 
attachment  of  his  wife  to  Giovanni  d*  Arienxo  was 
referred  to,  and  which  further  mentioned  that  the 
aaid  Acienso  had  retnroed  with  his  regiment  te 
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Naples,  having  asked  a  furloofrh  to  allow  a  visit  to 
liis  home,  It  was  clear  that  this  insidioas  letter 
eame  from  the  Cardinal  Hippolyte,  who,  on  learn- 
ing of  Jelia's  previous  departure  for  Fondi,  on  the 
intended  day,  had  inqnired  how  far  distant  from 
ihat  town  was  Teano,  Giovanni's  native  place,  and 
which  he  proposed  visitinj;. 

It  was  touching  Vespasian  at  his  most  sensitive 
point,  and  for  awhile  he  was  undetermined  whether 
to  treat  the  young  roan^s  malicious  insinuation  with 
quiet  contempt,  or  openly  to  humiliate  him  in  his 
treacherous  designs.  His  pride  determined  the 
latter  course.  Scarcely  had  his  wife  set  off  on 
her  journey,  than  he  despatched  a  messenger  to 
Teano,  inviting  Giovanni  to  visit  him  at  Rome ;  and 
although  the  invitation  seemed  to  the  latter  strange 
and  attended  with  danger,  yet  aware  of  the  noble  and 
ingenuous  nature  of  Vespasian,  Giovanni  promptly 
•answered  the  summons  and  set  off  fur  Rome,  where 
he  was  most  warmly  welcomed  and  entertained 
hy  his  noble  host,  to  the  astonishment  of  his  cour- 
tier train,  who  were  aware  of  his  former  attach- 
nent  to  the^  young  and  lovely  Duchess. 

After  a  sojourn  of  some  days,  past  amid  the  fes- 
tivities and  amusements  of  court,  the  Dnke  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  Arienzo  would  oblige  him  by 
setting  off  for  Fondi,  to  eater  his  wife's  service. 
Filled  with  astonishment  at  the  proposal,  Giovanni 
sought  to  excuse  himself  from  the  painful  task, 
but  when  the  ingenuous  Colonna  informed  him  that 
his  consort  had  long  before  made  him  aware  of  her 
early  attachment,  and  showed  him  the  anonymous 
letter,  whose  base  hints  could  only  be  discomfited 
by  the  Duchess  having  an  opportimity  afforded  her 
of  proving  her  faithfulness  to  her  husband  by  her 
demeanor  towards  Giovanni,  the  agitated  youth 
hesitated  no  longer,  but  determined  to  break  his 
vow  of  seeing  her  no  more,  in  his  desire  of  doing 
her  this  service ;  and  on  the  following  day  it  was 
formally  announced  at  court  that  he  was  about  to 
enter  her  train  ;  news  which  drew  from  Hyppolyte 
«ueh  loud  expressions  of  surprise,  as  caused  Co- 
lonna no  further  to  donbt  bnt  that  he  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  anonymous  epistle. 

Aware  of  his  wife's  delicacy  of  feeling,  he  did 
not,  however,  name  the  Cavalier  in  his  letter  an- 
nouncing his  coming,  while  the  youth  himself  left 
RcHne  with  the  firm  resolution  of  hiding  every  emo- 
tion, and  of  conducting  himself  with  the  utmost 
circumspection  towards  his  mistress ;  though  little 
did  he  imagine  how  hard  would  be  the  taskt  till  he 
Btood  before  her  and  gazed  on  that  beauty  which 
had  now  become  matured  to  perfection.  He  re- 
joiced to  find  in  her  favorite  companion  the  amiable 
Leonora*  who,  judging  from  her  former  friendly 
feelings,  would,  he  believed,  assist  him  in  this  diffi- 
enlt  service  of  love  and  honor.  Firm  in  the  truth 
which  she  owed  her  aged  husband,  Julia,  on  her 
part,  checked  every  remembrance  of  her  early  at- 
cachmeot,  and  so  far  sought  to  repress  her  feelings, 


that  often,  when  on  some  beautiful  moonlight  even- 
ing she  sat  in  her  balcony  and  caught  GioTaani^s 
manly  voice,  as  he  sung  to  the  accompanliDeot  of 
his  lute,  she  would  suddenly  spring  up,  astboagh 
detected  in  a  eulprit  act,  and  retire  to  a  distant 
apartment,  where  no  note  of  the  melody  coold 
reach  ;  till  aware  of  the  painful  struggle,  Leonora 
Orbito  besought  her  to  dismiss  him  on  some  pre- 
text from  her  service. 


CHAPTER  V. 

One  morning,  as  they  sat  at  their  embroidery  in 
Julians  boudoir,  the  noise  of  horses*  hoofs  was  heaid 
in  the  court-yard,  and  a  servant  announced  that  the 
Cardinal  Hippolyte  de  Medici  had  atopped  at  Fondi, 
on  his  journey  from  Rome  to  Naples,  to  pay  bis 
respects  to  its  noble  mistress,  and  to  deliver  a  letter 
from  her  husband. 

Knowing  the  coldness  which  existed  between 
the  houses  of  Colonna  and  Medici,  Julia  was  greatly 
surprised  by  this  visit;  but  though  the  Cardinal 
was  particularly  disagreeable  to  her,  she  felt  that 
politeness  forbade  that  she  should  refuse  to  admit 
him,  and  he  was  introduced  into  the  drawiag-room, 
where  she  received  him  with  courteous  bot  digni- 
fied demeanor.    A  fler  a  few  moments,  during  vhich 
the  Cardinal  contrived  to  repeat  the  latest  news  of 
the  Capitol,  and  informed  the  ladies  of  the  warlike 
preparatione,  which  had  been  made  at  sea  by  tbe 
Emperor  Solyman,  through  whose  aid  the  noto- 
rious Barbarossa  vras  then  ravaging  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  had  already  landed  in  Calabria,  the 
Duchess  asked  permission  to  retire  and  peruse  her 
husband's  letter,  where  she  expected  to  find  some 
reference  to  this  visitor,  but  strange  to  say,  the 
Duke  did  not  even  name  him,  and  as  the  dinoer 
hour  had  arrived,  Julia,  though  most  unwilliogly, 
felt  herself  constrained  to  invite  him  to  partake  of 
the  meal*  an  inviution,  which  he  accepted  with  evi- 
dent pleasure,  since  besides  the  enjoyment  of  the 
ladies'  society,  as  he  said,  it  would  afford  him  op- 
portunity for  becoming  further  acquainted  with  a 
young  cavalier  whom  he  had  met  some  weeks  pre- 
vious at  the  Colonna  palace. 

"  Whom  do  you  refer  to  ?"  enquired  the  Dncbess, 
who  had  not  learned  of  Giovanni's  late  visit  it 
court. 

•*  To  no  other  than  the  accomplished  Gio»Mm 
d' Arienzo,"  replied  Medicis;"  who,  as  the  Dake 
informed  me,  had  become  a  knight  in  yoursemce, 
and  as  he  spoke,  bis  eye  rested  inquiringly  on  Jo- 
lia*s  face,  who  although  oonscioos  of  a  slightbloeh, 
unhesitatingly  replied, "  Yes !  you  have  only  done 
him  justice  when  you  term  him  accomplished.  » 
will  afford  me  pleasnre  to  bring  yon  together  to- 
day ;"  and  as  the  Major-domo  just  then  entered  to 
announce  that  dinner  was  served,  Julia  turned  to 
iiim,  saying,  "my  respecu  to  Signor  ATieDM,iBd 
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•»y  that  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  him  at  taMe.  The 
Cardinal  H yppolyte  de  Medieis  wishes  his  better 
acqoaintanee." 

*'  Let  roe  tender  yo«  my  thanks,  Madame,  for 
4hi8  mark  of  attention,"  conrteoosly  observed  her 
visitor,  as  the  domestic  withdrew,  *^  though,  indeed, 
I  wcNild  not  have  trespaesed  so  far,  had  I  not  sap- 
posed  that  the  gfontleman  of  yoor  train  enjoyed 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  least  at  table/' 

**  Such  is  my  usual  practice  in  Rome,"  replied 
<4i€  Duchess,  "  but  not  here,  where  T  chiefly  retire  to 
«njoy  social  ease  aroonfr  my  most  intimate  friends, 
«nd  to  lay  aside  the  restraints  of  court-life ;  though 
1  roust  acknowledge  that  Signor  Arienzo  is  one 
among  those  who  are  capable  of  adding  greatly  to 
my  pleosores,  since  he  is  a  proficient  in  music,  an 
art  of  which,  as  yoo  are  aware,  I  am  passionately 
rond." 

**  He  is  an  old  acquaintance  of  yonrs  V  next  io- 
4iiiiTed  the  Cardinal  with  an  anembarrassed  air. 

**  He  is  so,'*  returned  Jalia,  **  and  as  we  had  not 
cnet  since  my  marriage,  it  was  quite  an  agreeable 
surprise,  when  in  my  new  Cavalier  I  found  an 
early  friend.  Bat  have  the  goodness  to  accompany 
roe  to  dinner,  which  now  waits  us ;  and  without 
further  attempt  at  conversation,  H yppolyte  pre- 
sented an  arm  to  each  of  the  ladies,  and  in  a  few 
noments  they  were  seated  at  table,  where  were 
covers  for  ^re^  for  the  Cardinars  attendant,  a 
young  Roman  of  the  Gbizi  House,  also  took  his 
place  at  the  board. 

Soon  the  conversation  became  general,  for  as  if 
conjecturing  the  motive  of  Hyppolyte's  visit,  Gio- 
vanni preserved  the  utmost  self-possession,  and 
even  met  the  eyes  of  his  mistress  without  appa- 
rent effort,  when,  as  if  to  show  her  freedom  from 
embarrassment,  Julia  would  occasionally  address 
biro  personally,  till  satisfied  of  her  entire  indiffer- 
ence to  every  one  save  her  aged  consort,  the  dis- 
cotDStted  Cardinal  took  an  early  departure,  under 
pretext  that  be  wished  to  arrive  at  Gaeta  before 
evening. 

••  This  woman  is  truly  angelic,"  he  mentally  ex- 
elairoed,  as  he  rode  away  from  the  Villa,  '*  and  were 
1  not  assured  that  she  had  formerly  yielded  to  love 
in  its  fullest  extent,  I  should  almost  believe  her  in- 
capable of  all  earthly  emotion  :  now  I  am  forced  to 
acknowledge  that  she  is  perfectly  devoted  to  her 
husband.  Yet  what  shame,  that  heaven  should 
create  such  a  model  of  beauty  to  bestow  it  on 
an  old  and  almost  decrcpid  man !  that  nature 
should  disclose  such  a  faultless  flower,  to  waste  its 
sweetness  in  retirement!  On!  on!  let  me  hasten, 
Dor  remain  longer  in  the  circle  of  her  enchant- 


ments. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Daring  the  remainder  of  the  day,  the  Duchess 


could  employ  herself  in  no  other  way  than  in  con- 
jecturing Colonnade  motive  in  choosing  the  Cardinal 
as  the  bearer  of  his  letter  to  herself  She  felt  that 
he  must  have  S9me  plan  in  thus  affording  the  yonth 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  her ;  and  what  other  could 
it  be  than  to  allow  the  craAy  H yppolyte  to  watch 
her  in  her  domestic  intercouse  with  Arienxo. 

*' Dismiss  him  immediately,"  exclaimed  Leonora, 
as  she  took  part  in  her  friend's  anxious  feelings. 
'*Why  should  you  be  unnecessarily  snbjected  to 
this  continual  mental  conflict !  Why  be  compelled 
to  hold  companionship  with  one  whose  presence 
must  prove  dangerous  to  your  peace  V* 

"  No !"  replied  Julia  in  a  firm  tone,  "  though  my 
heart  should  break  in  the  effort,  yet  shall  my  hus- 
band's will  be  obeyed.  What  if  he  desires  to  prove 
my  virtue,  shall  I  declare  m3rself  unequal  to  the 
test !  Ah !  you  would  say  that  it  has  been  already 
fully  tried,  but  believe  me,  Leonora,  it  is  not  amid 
the  splendors  of  a  court,  where  admirers  flit  like 
moths  round  a  candle  in  the  circle  of  beauty,  that 
woman's  strength  is  completely  proved ;  but  rather 
in  such  a  scene  of  retirement  as  this,  where  fancy 
dips  her  pencil  in  glowing  colors,  to  revivify  the 
picture  of  the  past ;  where  the  soft  breeze  of  even- 
ing as  it  steals  over  beds  of  perfume,  fills  the  sool 
with  indescribable  yearnings;  where  music  pos- 
sesses double  influence ;  ah !  it  is  in  such  a  spot, 
that  one  must  strive  most  to  come  off  victor  in  the 
conflict." 

"  Dearest  friend,'*  rejoined  Leonora,  as  she  ten- 
derly embraced  the  Duchess,  **  do  not  trust  year 
youthful  heart  too  far!  What  need  is  there  that 
yon  should  have  ever  before  you  the  image  of  the 
one  now  lost  to  you  forever  ?  And  even  if  you  are 
willing  to  suffer  for  the  sake  of  the  noble  Cok>nna*s 
happiness,  still  have  you  the  right  of  exacting  a 
like  sacrifice  from  Giovanni !  Do  not  his  hearths 
wounds  bleed  doubly  here,  in  the  presence  of  the 
being  he  once  loved  so  passionately  1  Nay,  dismiss 
him  immediately,  nor  doom  him  longer  to  endure 
this  torture,  else  T  shall  think  you  have  some  other 
motive  in  detaining  him  than  mere  respect  to  yoor 
husband's  wishes." 

*'True,  ingenuous  Leonora,"  exclaimed  Julia, 
*'  yon  have  probed  deep  into  my  heart,  and  I  will 
no  longer  conceal  its  secrets,  even  though  you  may 
deem  me  foolishly  superstitions.  Know,  then,  that 
several  years  ago  I  dwelt  as  a  happy  maiden  at  my 
father's  beautiful  villa,  where  the  first  blossom  of 
my  heart's  love  was  just  unfolding  beneath  the  full 
sunshine  of  Giovanni's  affection.  On  one  particu- 
lar evening,  when  I  had  given  myself  to  the  witche- 
ries of  the  hour,  until  all  nature  seemed  to  glow 
with  sympathy,  and  the  blue  sea,  the  cloudiest 
skies,  the  perfumed  air,  each  returned  an  echo  to 
my  joyoosness,  an  old,  emaciated  woman  suddenly 
appeared  before  me,  and  without  uttering  a  word, 
extended  her  bony  hand  as  asking  alms.  Touched 
by  her  apparent  destitution,  which  formed  soch  a 
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conirast  with  my  own  prosperous  condition,  I  lav- 
ished OD  her  the  contents  of  my  purse,  and  in  kind 
tones  enquired  where  she  resided,  and  what  further 
I  co4jId  do  for  her.''  ^ 

''  ^  I  have  no  home,  no  kindred/  she  replied,  *  but 
you  have  been  jrenerous  to  the  wretched  wanderer, 
and  in  return  for  your  good  deed  Heaven  will  be- 
stow on  you  many  precious  gifts;  beauty  and  inoo- 
eence,  rank  and  talents ;  though  alas  !'  she  added 
as  she  took  my  hand  in  hers,  and  examined  its  open 
palm,  *  one  drop  of  bitter  sorrow  will  mingle  in  your 
full  cup  of  joy,  fur  he,  whom  you  now  love,  shall 
give  you  up  without  proving  unfaithful :  he  shall 
forsake  you,  even  while  he  would  yield  his  life  in 
your  service.  Yet  no  !'  she  added,  *  he  will  not 
desert  you  forever,  but  will  return  again  to  your 
aide,  and  then  beware !  beware,  lady !  how  you 
drive  him  away ;  for  trust  me,  beautiful  maiden,  he 
will  only  return  to  prove  your  guardian  angel,'  and 
without  further  disclosure,  she  disappeared  behind 
ihe  shrubbery.  Amid  the  blandishments  of  court 
life,  beloved  by  the  good  Colonna,  regarded  with 
devotion  by  my  friends,  almost  bewildered  by  the 
flatteries  of  the  crowd,  I  had  almost  forgotten  the 
gypsey's  prediction,  and  it  was  not  until  Giovanni 
returned,  and  you  urged  his  dismissal  from  my  ser- 
vice, that  I  recalled  those  mysterious  words,  *  be- 
ware how  you  drive  him  away,  for  in  remaining  he 
will  prove  your  guardian  angel.'  And  now,  Leo- 
nora, yoa  may  count  me  superstitious,  that  smile 
tells  me  that  you  do,  but  just  at  this  time  I  do  not 
feel  willing  to  dismiss  him.  Fate  whispers  me  to 
allow  him  to  remain ;  however,  this  much  will  I 
promise,  that  in  the  first  moment  which  threatens 
danger  to  my  peace,  I  will  follow  your  well-meant 
counsel ;  I  will  bid  him  farewell  forever." 

**  Then  am  I  satisfied,"  replied  Leonora,  "  al- 
though I  cannot  b^t  think  it  superstitious  in  you  to 
allow  the  words  of  an  old  gypsey  to  produce  such 
an  ioyression  on  your  mind.  No  doubt  she  had 
jearned  .something  of  your  attachment  to  Arienzo, 
and  aware  of  the  distance  which  existed  between 
you  in  point  of  rank,  hung  her  predictions  on  its 
possible  issue." 

*'  It  may  be  so,"  replied  the  Duchess  with  an 
unbelieving  smile,  **  yet  so  long  as  duty  and  reason 
do  not  forbid,  I  cannot  resolve  to  dismiss  Giovanni. 
Yet  again  I  promise,  that  with  the  first  conscious- 
ness of  danger,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  do  as  you 
advise,''  and  with  these  words  she  bade  good  night 
ta  her  friend. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

It  nay  be  readily  imagined  that  the  Duchess 
lelt  anxious  and  disquieted  after  her  late  conversa- 
tion with  Leonora.  The  thought  that  she  was  the 
cause  of  any  secret  suffering  to  Giovanni,  awa< 
keneJ  grief  in  her  sensitive  mind ;  the  occupations 


which  usually  afforded  her  so  much  pleasure  were 
now  altogether  wearisome,  for  she  dared  not  ven- 
ture to  look  at  the  picture  which  stood  half  fiaisbed 
on  the  easel,  since  in  the  features  of  her  beaoti- 
ful  ideal  she  seemed  to  discover  Arienzo's  likeness, 
and  even  in  the  Hebe,  which  was  represeoted  in 
gorgeous  colors  in  her  tapestry  frame,  as  filling 
her  vase  with  nectar  from  a  golden  evening  clond, 
Julia  fancied  she  saw  a  resemblance  to  the  be- 
loved. 

With  the  first  shadows  of  night  she  sought  the 
retirement  of  the  garden,  where,  with  careleas 
hand,  she  broke  the  blossoms  from  the  Inxniiant 
orange  trees,  threw  away  their  galdeo  froit,  and 
pulled  the  choicest  flowers  from  their  stems,  only 
to  cast  them  iodififerently  aside,  until  one  rose,  of 
remarkable  beauty,  attracted  her  notice,  and  saving 
it  from  the  fate  of  its  companions,  she  inhaled  its 
perfume,  as  she  continued  to  rove  towards  t  dis- 
tant and  unfrequented  part  of  the  garden,  where, 
beside  a  rocky  grotto,  shaded  by  large  plane  trees, 
a  gurgling  stream  emptied  its  cascade  into  a  mar- 
ble basin.  With  her  mind  entirely  occupied  with 
the  half  formed  decision  of  dismissing  Gioranni, 
for  the  sake  of  his  own  peace,  from  her  train,  Julia 
trod  with  downcast  eyes  over  the  flowery  lawn, 
which  spread  around  the  grotto,  and  bad  already 
entered  its  close  recess  ere  she  discovered  the  ob- 
ject of  her  thoughts,  stretched  in  slumber  on  the 
mossy  ground,  while  in  one  hand  he  clasped  a  laded 
knot  of  ribbon,  which  she  recognized  as  a  little  or- 
nament he  had  playfully  stolen  from  her  in  happier 
days.  Surprised  and  agitated,  she  endeavored  to 
retrace  her  footsteps,  but  Fate  seemed  to  bold  her 
spell-bound,  while,  with  clasped  hands,  she  stood 
watching  that  countenance,  whose  peaceful  and  re- 
signed expression  told  of  inner  truth  and  parity. 
Tears  streamed  down  her  cheeks  as  she  marked 
the  careful  grasp  with  which  he  held  the  tarnished 
ribbon,  the  only  treasure  which  remained  to  bim 
of  those  former  days,  till,  as  if  fancying  that  she 
ought  not  to  allow  him  this  last  relic,  she  stretched 
out  her  hand,  as  if  to  take  possession,  when,  irreso- 
lute in  her  purpose,  the  rose  fell  against  his  cheek, 
and  ere  she  could  escape,  he  sprang  op  and  net 
with  astonishment  her  bewildered  gaze. 

For  a  moment  the  Duchess  was  unable  to  artica- 
late,  but  with  an  effort,  recovering  her  composare, 
she  said,  *'  Arienzo  let  me  take  this  opportunity  to 
bid  you  farewell.  I  thank  yoa  for  your  devoied 
services,  but  to-morrow  you  must  depart  from 
Fondi." 

Giovanni's  face  became  pale  as  death,  as  seising 
the  beautiful  rose,  he  knelt  at  Julias  feet,  exclaim- 
ing, "  I  will  do  as  you  command  !  It  is  indeed  time 
that  I  should  depart !  I  feel  that  I  can  endure  ao 
longer !  But  may  I  preserve  this  rose  ?  May  I  re- 
tain it  as  a  precious  testimonial  of  your  approval? 

"  Keep  it  as  a  token  of  my  continual  friendship, 
and  be  assured  of  my  constant  esteem,  my  lif^'f 
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grttitade,"  murroored  tb6  Dacbess  with  a  glance 
which  .spoke  volumes,  as  she  tarned  and  left  the 
grotto. 

'*  Alas !  it  is  no  dreana,**  exclaimed  the  unhappy 
youth  as  he  pressed  the  flower  with  fervor  to  his  lips. 
**The  sentence  is  spoken  and  1  must  depart  from 
here.  Ah !  why  do  I  live  1"  he  continued,  '*  why 
does  not  death  come  to  my  release  ^  Idle  folly  thus 
to  cherish  her  least  gifts,  the  offerings  of  com- 
psssioD  rather  than  of  sympathy,  when  I  have  noth- 
ing more  to  hope  for,  when  I  have  been  driven 
from  the  paradise  of  my  youth  to  stand  friendless 
amid  the  empty  desert  of  the  world,  and  in  deep 
agiution  he  wandered  through  the  alleys  of  the 
deserted  garden." 

On  entering  her  suite  of  apartments  the  Duch- 
ess found  Leonora  already  equipped  for  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  hermitage  of  Ceretello,  but  fearful  that  she 
may  have  left  Giovanni  too  abruptly,  she  informed 
her  of  their  recent  interview,  and  entreated  her  to 
see  them  on  her  account  ere  she  departed. 

"  Comfort  him  with  kind  words  of  sympathy,^' 
she  exclaimed,  '*  seek  to  discover  the  state  of  his 
circumstances,  so  that  the  noble  Colonna  or  myself 
may  devise  some  plan  for  secretly  assisting  him ; 
tell  him  that  throughout  life  Julia  Gonzaga  will 
count  him  among  her  dearest  friends.  Nay  I  I  un- 
derstand year  questioning  look,  Leonora,  but  be- 
lieve me  my  integrity  still  remains  unshaken,  my 
heart  is  stroog  in  its  firm  resolve,  and  it  is  only  for 
his  sake  that  I  have  arrived  at  this  speedy  resolu- 
tion.»» 

True  to  her  promise  Leonora  sought  an  inter- 
view with  the  unhappy  youth,  who  assured  her  of 
the  readiness  with  which  be  obeyed  his  mistress* 
commands,  at  the  same  time  oflfering  his  hearty 
thanks  for  her  constant  friendship,  and  bidding  her 
farewell,  since  he  intended  leaving  Food!  on  the 
following  momioff. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

Scarcely  had  Leonora  departed  from  the  villa, 
which  was  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  the  beautiful 
town  of  Fondi,  when  a  mounted  cavalier  arrived  in 
great  haste,  and  requesting  an  interview  with  the 
Duchess,  presented  a  letter  from  his  roaster,  the 
Cardinal  Hyppolyte  de  Medicis,  in  which  he  in- 
formed her  that  the  savage  Barbarossa  had  already 
landed  with  his  fleet  at  Naples  and  Procida,  where 
be  was  laying  all  waste  with  fire  and  sword.  He 
earnestly  advised  her  to  remain  no  longer  at  Fondi, 
which  lay  directly  on  the  sea,  but  to  retire  to  Rome 
or  some  other  inland  city. 

Althoogh  this  news  agitated  Jelia  not  a  little,  yet 
believing  that  the  Cardioal  wished  to  prove  her 
courage  when  there  was  really  no  immediate  dan- 
ger, she  determined  to  wait  the  advice  of  the  duke 
himself,  and  aceordiogly  despatohed  a  gentlemaa  of' 


her  train  to  the  Capitol,  from  whence  he  was  to  re- 
turn as  soon  as  possible,  sinpe,  should  the  Turkish 
fleet  land  near  Fondi,  she  believed  that  she  would 
have  time  to  hasten  to  Porto  Qorvo. 

Towards  evening  the  weather  became  saddeoly 
obscured,  the  stars  could  only  be  seen  here  and 
there  twinkling  behind  the  dark  masses  of  clouds; 
drops  of  rain  began  to  fall ;  thunder  rolled  in  the 
distance,  while  the  forked  lightning  shot,  at  times, 
above  the  horizon.  In  spite  of  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  however,  Giovanni^s  lute  might  be 
heard  breathing  its  pensive  melodies,  as  if  on  this 
last  evening  he  resolved  that  nothing  should  drive 
him  from  his  accustomed  place  beneath  his  mis- 
tress' window,  but  that  he  would  remain  faithful 
to  his  duty  to  the.end.  Fearful  of  the  spproachiog 
storm,  the  Duchess  sent  one  of  her  maidens  to  bid 
him  cease  his  minstrelsy,  and  to  seek  the  shelter  of 
his  own  apartments,  and  hardly  had  the  young  girl 
delivered  the  message,  than  the  music  was  stopped, 
the  lay  remained  unfinished,  though  Giovanni  felt 
it  impossible  to  retire  from  a  scene  so  exactly  in 
keeping  with  his  own  feelings,  fur  within  him  all 
was  dark  and  dreary  as  outward  nature,  while  the 
distant  lightning  resembled  the  momentary  glances 
which  sometimes  brightened  the  obscurity  of  hia 
path  A 

**  How  like  my  fate  has  been  this  changeful  day,^ 
he  exclaimed,  *'  its  morning  kindled  by  a  sun  aa 
glorious  and  beautiful  as  the  golden  orb  to  lately 
set ;  its  evening  obscured  by  darkness  as  heavy  and 
foreboding  as  yonder  clouds  that  veil  the  starry 
vault.  Why  have  I  thus  long  remained  benf 
Why  thus  early  awakened  from  my  sweet  dream 
of  hope  1  Yet  no !  I  will  not  murmur,  since  I  have 
fulfilled  my  duty  towards  her ;  since  I  have  won 
her  peace  at  the  sacrifice  of  my  own.  The  Boble 
Colonna  no  longer  needs  my  services,  the  fleets  of 
the  infldels  swarm  our  sea,  and  the  Emperor  Charles 
will  no  doubt  send  an  armada  against  them ;  I  will 
take  part  in  the  daifgerous  service,  and  who  knows 
but  that  the  treacherous  element  may  grant  me  that 
quiet  grave  which  has  been  denied  by  the  unpitying 
earth.  To-morrow,  at  break  of  day,  I  will  set  off 
for  Naples,  since  here  it  is  vain  to  seek  the  peace 
after  which  I  have  so  long  sighed.** 

Tn  the  midst  of  his  painful  reflections,  Giovanni 
was  suddenly  startled  by  a  confused  noise  as  of  the 
voices  of  a  multitude  heard  at  intervals  between 
the  roaring  of  the  wind  and  the  torrents  of  rain. 
Climbing  to  the  top  of  the  high  wall  which  sepa- 
rated the  villa  from  the  sea,  he  sooa  discovered  a 
dark  mass  of  armed  men  moving  stealthily  from 
the  adjacent  shore.  Presently  the  tramp  of  horses 
was  heard,  and  by  the  flashes  of  lightning  he  saw 
that  a  Turkish  vessel  lay  then  in  cove,  and  that 
the  Mussulroen  were  already  within  the  city.  ]q 
a  moment  he  remembered  the  news  which  bad 
fallen  from  the  Cardioal  concerning  their  .arrival 
at  Naplea  and  the  adjoining  islands,  he  felt  thero 
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was  no  time  to  be  lost,  and  springing  from  tbe 
wall  be  rushed  into  the  castle,  called  to  bis  atten- 
dant to  saddle  two  horses  with  speed,  flew  up  the 
winding  stairs  and  through  the  long  suite  of  apart- 
ments running  along  the  gallery  until  a  dim  light 
led  him  to  the  chamber  which  tbe  Duchess  usually 
occupied.  Terror  and  despair  ga?e  him  strength, 
as  bursting  in  he  seized  Julia  as  she  lay  in  deep 
slumber  on  her  veWet  couch,  and  with  a  strong  arm 
bore  her  rapidly  down  tbe  stairs,  while  in  passing, 
be  gave  the  alarm  to  the  occupants  of  the  various 
chambers,  crying  out,  *'  up !  away  !  the  Infidels 
have  surprised  us !"  then  as  the  Duchess  sought  to 
remain  with  her  maidens,  be  cried  supplicatingly, 
*'  trust  to  me,  Julia !  trust  to  Giovanni,  it  is  your 
only  way  of  deliverance.'* 

Amid  the  noise  and  darkness  one  of  the  saddled 
horses  had  escaped  from  the  attendant,  but  spring- 
ing upon  the  remaining  charger,  Giovanni  placed 
the  Duchess  before  him,  for  terror  had  almost  de- 
prived her  of  consciousness,  and  pressing  through 
tbe  wide  gateway  which  luckily  yet  remained  un- 
closed by  the  porter,  he  galloped  over  the  open 
plain,  while  close  behind  them  might  be  heard  the 
wild  cry  of  **  God  and  Allah  !'*  as  the  Infidels  rode 
through  the  streets  putting  to  flight  the  terrified  in- 
habitants ;  till  presently  gaining  sight  of  tbe  fugi- 
tives by  means  of  a  flash  of  lightning,  a  small  party 
forsook  their  companions  and  came  at  full  gallop 
in  their  rear. 

"  Merciful  Heaven  !*'  exclaimed  the  terrified 
Duchess,  **  I  hear  the  tread  of  their  horses  more 
distinctly  every  moment.  Hasten  !  hasten  !  Gio- 
vanni, save  me  from  destruction." 

*'  Alas  !*'  exclaimed  the  cavalier,  "  the  speed  at 
which  they  advance  almost  takes  from  me  tbe  pos- 
sibility of  flight,  but  if  no  other  mode  of  deliver- 
ance presents  itself,  I  can  but  lift  you  from  your  sad- 
dle, so  that  you  may  secrete  yourself  amid  these 
mountain  passea,  while  they  will  assuredly  follow 
in  my  track.  Nay !  be  not  anxious  concerning 
me,'*  he  added,  as  Julia  seemed  to  shudder  at  the 
thought  of  his  certain  peril.  "  Alas,  lady  !  what 
happier  fate  is  led  me  than  to  die  in  yoor  deliver- 
ance ;'*  and  driving  his  spurs  into  the  horse's  flanks, 
he  hastened  his  progress  towards  a  turn  of  the 
load  where  Julia  might  escape  unnoticed. 

**  Sorely  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost ;  yoor  horse 
is  evidently  weary,  and  the  Infidels  are  just  behind 
us;  therefore  let  us  take  this  opportunity  to  fly  to 
tbe  woods,  for  in  truth,  Giovanni,  I  cannot  leave 
you  to  run  the  risk  of  being  overtaken,  and  plead 
year  protection  amid  this  dreary  forest ;"  so  say- 
ing, with  wonderful  collectedness,  the  Duchess 
leapt  from  tbe  saddle,  and  assisted  by  her  compan- 
ion, took  refoge  in  a  ravine,  which  lay  upon  tbe 
road-side,  while  the  noble  steed,  freed  from  his 
borden,  dashed  like  lightning  before  his  pursuers, 
who  in  the  darkness  did  not  discover  this  plan  of 


escape,  but  followed  the  courser  at  full  speed.    A 
moment  more  would  have  proved  too  late. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

It  was  n<it  long,  however,  that  the  delicately 
reared  Duchess  could  continue  her  painful  joor- 
ney  ;  every  atep  over  the  flinty  rocks  caosed  ibe 
blood  to  flow  from  her  naked  feet,  and  sood  ei- 
hausted  with  fatigue,  she  declared  herself  usable 
to  proceed  further;  but  near  as  she  was  to  the 
scene  of  danger,  Giovanni  entreated  her  to  sop- 
port  her  courage  until  they  could  discover  some 
cavern  among  the  mountains,  where  they  might 
find  shelter  from  the  pelting  rain  which  fell  io  tor- 
rents. 

**  Be  not  angry  with  me,"  he  exclaimed,  '*  bat 
since  your  precious  life  runs  a  fearful  risk,  permit 
me  to  bear  you  in  my  arms  along  this  dark  and 
devious  pathway.  Yield  to  a  dying  man  this  last 
request,  for  I  feel  that  from  this  night  the  suo  of 
my  life  is  set.  To-morrow  will  separate  me  from 
you  forever." 

**  True  and  noble  soul,"  exclaimed  Jalia,  moved 
to  deep  emotion,  ^^  with  the  most  perfect  trost  I 
yield  to  your  guidance,  for  I  feel  unable  to  proceed 
farther  without  assistance,"  and  silently,  yet  with 
an  expression  of  profound  respect,  Aricnzo  raised 
his  exhausted  companion  from  the  grouod  aod  bore 
her  as  rapidly  as  his  strength  allowed  into  the  re- 
cesses of  the  mountains. 

*'  Ah  !  surely  I  am  familiar  with  this  spot,''  ex- 
claimed Julia  with  animation,  as  just  then  a  vivid 
flash  of  lightning  revealed  four  large  chesoat trees 
of  peculiar  size  and  beauty,  which  formed  a  thick 
screen  over  a  huge  cliff  of  projecting  rock.  ^  If 
I  am  not  mistaken,  we  will  And  behind  those  trees 
a  spacious  cavern,  which  I  have  often  noticed  when 
riding  through  these  woods.  Hasten,  Giovaooi/' 
added  she,  springing  from  his  arms,  **  explore  the 
ground  around  us,  for  in  truth  I  am  shivering  with 
cold  and  exposure,  and  cannot  longer  bear  this  piti- 
less storm." 

Commending  her  to  the  care  of  Heaves,  her 
companion  set  off  on  his  toar  of  discovery,  and  in 
a  few  minntes  Joyfully  returned  to  conduct  her  to 
the  desired  shelter. 

What  a  singular  freak  of  fortune  I  Exhaosied 
with  fatigue,  dripping  and  shivering,  that  this  lady, 
who  was  the  idol  of  Italy,  should  have  to  seek 
shelter  in  a  gloomy  cavern  from  tbe  frightfol  ten- 
pest  ;  that  she,  before  whom  crowds  of  coortien 
bowed  in  homage,  and  who  would  have  sacrifieed 
their  lives  in  her  defence,  now  lay  deserted  by  all 
save  the  only  man  who  had  ever  caused  ber  heart 
to  beat  with  true  enootion.  Thus  does  fate  desirsy 
the  sore  schemes  of  men,  untiog  more  closely 
those  who  believed  tbeoiselves  separated  forever. 

Only  a  few  minntes  bad  elapsed  since  their  ea- 
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trance  into  the  cavern,  when  soddenly  they  were 
startled  by  lond  and  tumoUaoua  voices  of  men, 
who,  speaking  the  language  of  the  country,  re- 
vealed that  they  were  robbers,  probably  seeking  to 
eonceal  themselves  from  the  sudden  incursion  of 
the  Turks.  Hastily  conducting  the  terrified  Julia 
to  the  interior  of  the  cavern  and  beseeching  her  to 
preserve  her  fortitude,  Giovanni  advanced  with 
drawn  sword  to  the  entrance,  where  had  arrived 
already  a  dozen  furious  looking  men,  the  foremost 
of  whom  demanded  in  lood  tones  the  cause  of  his 
intrusion  into  their  den,  and  bade  him  make  way 
immediately  and  allow  them  to  enter.  Aware  of 
the  impossibility  of  keeping  hjs  ground  against  so 
many  armed  banditti,  Giovanni  briefly  informed 
them  of  his  oight*s  adventure,  and  besought  of 
them  as  Christians  aid  and  protection  for  a  noble 
lady  who  had  just  escaped  from  the  Infidels  and 
had  taken  shelter  in  the  cavern. 

**  And  who  are  you,  bold  fellow,  who  thus  de- 
mand oor  aeeistance  V  asked  the  captain  of  the 
band ;  **  women,  particularly  beautiful  ones,  are 
the  best  of  booty,  since  they  usually  bring  ua  a 
handsome  raneom,  but  it  is  seldom  that  we  are  asked 
to  take  part  in  their  defence.  Quick,  Andreas," 
saki  he,  "light  a  torch  and  let  us  look  about  us.'* 

In  a  moment  the  person  addressed  presented  the 
Caplain  with  a  biasing  flambeau,  but  ere  Giovanni 
wouM  allow  him  to  advance,  he  laid  his  hand  on 
the  robber*8  shoulder,  exclaiming  in  confident  tones, 
**  first  promise  to  proteet  the  lady,  and  I,  on  my  part, 
will  pay  you  two  thousand  doubloons  when  you  have 
eoodocted  her  to  a  place  of  safety.  If  yon  re- 
face,  your  sword  shall  settle  the  mauer.*' 

**  And  who  can  assure  me  of  your  two  thousand 
doubloons;**  asked  the  robber,  with  a  satirical 
laogh.  **  Nay  !  nay !  let  us  first  see  our  booty, 
sod  then  we  will  determine  her  just  value." 

**  She  stands  before  yoo,"  cried  the  Duchess  in 
ealm,  clear  tones,  as  wrapped  in  Arienzo*s  crim- 
son mantle,  she  advanced  with  regal  tread  to  the 
very  centre  of  the  group.  '*  I  am  Julia  Gonzaga, 
Daeheas  of  Trajetta,  who  never  makes  a  promise 
that  she  does  not  fulfil." 

"  Noble  lady !"  ezclaimed  the  robber,  as  kneeling 
rsspeetfolly  before  her,  be  gazed  for  a  moment  on 
bar  snrpassiog  loveliness,  "  noble  lady !  I  have 
heard  men  speak  of  the  beautiful  Julia  Gonzsga, 
asd  now  I  do  not  doubt  bat  that  she  and  no  other 
sunds  before  me  V^ 

*'  What  a  splendid  prize,"  mottered  one  of  the 
robbers ;  **  the  noble  Colonna  would  assuredly  pay 
ten  thousand  doubloons  for  her  ransom,  and  even 
should  we  fiod  it  more  convenient  to  bargain  with 
Barbarossa,  he  would  no  doubt  furnish  us  with  full 
porses." 

**  Be  silem !  voraeioas  villain  !*'  muttered  the 
Captain ;  *Met  k  noc  be  thought  that  even  a  rob- 


No.  comrades,  there  is  probably  not  one  among 
yoo  who  cannot  tell  of  some  kind  charity  which 
she  may  have  exercised  towards  your  poor  wives 
and  children,  since  her  whole  life,  as  you  are  aware, 
has  been  passed  in  performing  acts  of  clemency 
and  {nercy  ;"  then  turning  to  the  Duchess,  he 
added,  **  moat  gracious  lady  !  accept  of  our  prom- 
ise, and  although  robbers,  it  is  an  oath  that  has 
never  been  broken,  to  t)ledge  ourselves  as  year 
protectors,  and  to  do  for  you  to  the  utmost,  even 
though  we  lose  our  lives  in  the  struggle.  Should 
the  Infidels  yet  remain  in  the  country  to- morrow^ 
we  pray  you  to  allow  us  to  conduct  yoo  farther 
into  the  recesses  of  these  mountains,  since  even 
here  yoo  may  not  be  perfectly  secure.  And  now, 
comrades,**  he  continued,  as  he  turned  with  a  low 
reverence  from  the  grateful  Julia,  ^^  let  us  hasten 
to  locate  ourselves  beneath  the  dome  of  Heaven, 
since  this  night  our  rude  cavern  will  be  blest  by  so 
beautiful  a  visitant.  Franceses,**  eried  he  to  his 
young  wife,  who  had  timidly  stood  in  the  baek 
ground,  **  hasten  !  prepare  a  good  bed,  hang  up  your 
curtains,  and  kindle  a  fire,  so  that  the  Duchess  may 
refresh  herself  after  her  perilous  journey.  For 
you,  young  sir,"  turning  to  Giovanni,  "  yoo  roust 
assist  us  to  keep  watch  through  the  coming  hours, 
and  in  case  of  need  do  the  best  with  your  good 
sword." 

Giovanni,  who  had  remained  in  silent  admire** 
tion  of  Julia*s  firm  demeanor,  now  advanced  to<i 
wards  her,  and  pressing  her  extended  hand  to 
his  lips,  murmured  in  almost  inarticulate  aecents, 
*'  farewell,  lady !  God  be  with  you  !  farewell  for 
over." 

"Will  yon  leave  me,  Giovanni  1— would  yoo 
forsake  me  to  the  care  of  this  robber  band  1"  whis- 
pered the  Duchess  in  tones  of  deep  anxiety. 

*'  Nay  !  beloved  Julia,"  he  rejoined,  '*  I  will  re- 
main in  your  vicinity — I  will  watch  over  yoo  until 
you  reach  a  place  of  security.  Then  it  is  best, 
far  best,  that  1  should  tear  myself  from  your  pres- 
ence forever,**  and  ere  the  agitated  Julia  eoold  re- 
ply, he  had  retreated  through  the  entrance  and 
taken  his  potit  with  the  hardy  band  beneath  the 
spreading  shelter  of  the  chesout  trees. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Scarcely  had  the  men  deserted  the  cavern,  when 
the  young  and  slender  Franceses  perceiving  JuNa's 
need  of  dry  clothing,  opened  her  leathern  knap- 
sack and  selecting  the  best  articles  of  dress,  prof- 
fered them  modestly  for  her  use,  till  as  the  Duch- 
ess stood  before  her,  clad  in  the  fanciful  costome 
of  a  peasant  maiden,  Franceses  loudly  expressed 
her  admiration  of  her  beauty  ;  then  preparing  the 
couch  with  dextrous  neatness,  she  soon  prevailed 


ber  band  is  incapable  of  respect  and  geoerosity  on  her  to  rest  her  wesry  limbs,  and  the  last  sound 
towards  a  woman,  and  snob  a  woman  «l  this  lady !  whioh  fell  on  Jalia*s  tired  senses^  was  tiM  soft  lio- 
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notonons  cadence  of  the  brigand's  wife,  as  she 
dried  the  garments  at  the  blazing  fire. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Giovanni  paced  slowly  before 
the  cavern  ;  the  events  of  the  past  night  had  awa- 
kened new  and  alarming  emotions  in  his  bosom  ; 
and  though  happy  in  the  thought  that  he  had  proved 
Julia  Gonzaga's  deliverer,  he  felt  it  impossible  to 
remain  longer  in  her  vicinity  ;  the  cry  of  long  sub- 
dued love  in  loud  and  startling  accents  pressed  its 
claims ;  and  carried  away  by  his  excess  of  feeling, 
he  exclaimed,  **  now  welcome  death,  whenever  it 
approaches !  I  have  enjoyed  the  highest  blessed- 
ness of  life,  I  have  saved  her  for  whom  alone  I  have 
been  willing  to  live,  no  richer  pleasure  yet  re- 
mains to  me,  and  I  yearn  to  meet  my  fate  tv  hat- 
ever  it  may  prove." 

*'  Hasten  up  yonder  cliff,*'  called  out  the  Cap- 
tain of  the  robbers,  interrupting  Giovanni's  secret 
emotions ;  *'  when  the  morning  dawns,  you  can 
look  from  there  on  the  valley  which  extends  to  the 
sea,  and  can  inform  us  whether  the  Infidels  have 
yet  returned  to  their  ships.  In  truth,  I  hope  that 
they  will  remain  no  longer  on  our  shores.  For 
me,  I  must  slay  below  and  preserve  order  among 
my  men,  so  hasten  !  and  ascend  alone,  young  sir ; 
methinks  the  dawn  will  soon  appear.'* 

With  willing  steps,  Arienzo  followed  the  lead- 
er's bidding,  and  took  his  seat  on  the  steep  rock, 
awaiting  the  approach  of  morning.  The  storm 
had  already  ceased  its  violence;  quick  flashes  of 
lightning  were  now  only  seen  in  the  Western  hori- 
zon ;  and  amid  the  floating  masses  of  cloud,  the 
pale  stars  looked  out,  shedding  a  softened  radi- 
ance ;  while  in  the  Eastern  heavens,  the  early 
dawn  extended  its  feeble  light  every  moment,  ma- 
king day  more  visible,  until  at  length  the  loose 
clouds,  which  rested  in  the  East,  begun  to  grow 
rosy  as  the  lily  cheek  of  the  maiden,  when  it  blushes 
beneath  the  first  kiss  of  love ;  the  whole  orient 
seemed  clad  in  ruby-colored  flames ;  the  son  rose 
majestically  from  his  ocean  couch,  extending  count- 
less rays  over  the  mirror-like  sea,  and  Day  in  her 
full  glory  was  born. 

Alas  !  that  morning  light  brought  no  comfort  to 
the  hapless  Giovanni,  and  it  was  not  until  his  eye 
turned  in  the  direction  of  the  beautiful  town  of 
Fondi,  that  he  forgot  his  own  sorrow  in  its  evi- 
dent devastation.  Dark  volumes  of  smoke  rose 
from  its  deserted  walls,  revealing  the  ruin  to  which 
it  had  been  devoted ;  while  at  full  sail  might  be 
seen  the  vessels  of  the  Infidels,  which  had  \e(i  the 
coast  some  hours  before,  save  one,  which  lay  at 
anchor  at  Sperlong,  waiting  for  the  booty  which 
was  hourly  expected  along  with  the  bold  pirate 
Barbaiosaa,  who  gnashing  his  teeth  with  rage,  lin- 
gered amid  the  confines  of  Fondi,  till  hopeless  of 
getting  possession  of  its  best  treasure,  the  peer- 
less Duchess,  he  turned  with  curses  and  impre- 
cations to  take  his  place  among  his  lawless  crew. 

The  loaa  of  Jolia  Gonsaga  was  indeed  a  bitter 


disappointment,  since  attracted  by  the  report  of 
her  beauty  the  Sultan  Solyman  had  commanded 
his  Admiral,  Barbarossa,  to  get  possessioo  of  itu) 
lady  and  to  bring  her  to  Siamboul,  even  though  the 
blood  of  thousands  of  his  subjects  shoald  flow  io 
the  conflict.  Thanks  to  a  good  Providence!  Love 
had  rescued  the  Dove  from  the  talons  of  the  Vul- 
ture ;  the  Duchess  was  saved  to  her  country  and 
her  friends ;  and  only  empty  treasure  remained  to 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  rapacious  Barbarossa, 
who,  as  if  in  revenge  for  her  timely  deliverance, 
set  fire  to  Sperlong,  and  her  favorite  retreat  of 
Fondi. 


CHAPTER  XL 

When  the  last  Turk  had  left  the  town,  and  ibeir 
vessels  were  seen  making  way  from  the  adjacent 
coast,  Giovanni,  along  with  several  of  the  robbers, 
set  off  for  Fondi,  to  discover  the  true  state  of  af- 
fairs. They  found  the  place  almost  deserted;  few 
human  beings  were  to  be  seen  amid  its  ruins,  where 
the  flames  were  raging  fearfully.  Go  their  re- 
turn, however,  they  met  with  several  fugitives  in  the 
forest,  who  proved  to  be  cavaliers  in  the  service  of 
the  Duchess ;  to  these  Giovanni  related  the  adren- 
tures  of  the  night,  and  confided  the  care  of  their 
beloved  mistress  \  then  watching  from  a  high  cliff 
which  overlooked  the  cavern,  he  assured  himself  of 
Julians  entire  safety  in  the  arrival  of  these  faithful 
servants,  and  with  an  expression  of  grief  and  des- 
pair, which  revealed  the  conflict  of  his  spirits, 
he  exclaimed,  ''  farewell !  farewell  forever  1"^  and 
disappeared  amid  the  forest. 

Moved  to  deep  sorrow  by  the  picture  which  her 
knights  presented  of  the  fate  of  Fondi,  Julia  de- 
termined to  visit  the  place  ere  she  set  oif  for  Ponto 
Corvo.  Seated  in  a  litter,  formed  of  interlaced 
branches,  and  accompanied  by  her  own  knights 
and  several  of  the  robber  band,  who,  whether  mo- 
ved by  her  dignity,  or  the  prospect  of  her  handsome 
ransom,  watched  over  her  with  the  most  defer- 
ential  care.  The  Duchess  soon  reached  the  dfr 
vastated  town.  Alas!  it  was  a  scene  of  ruin,  for 
few  of  its  inhabitants  had  escaped  from  the  sword, 
or  from  slavery  ;  the  flames  still  raged  bercelj*  so 
as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  being  extinguished, 
and  only  their  remoteness  from  the  other  boildiagi 
had  yet  prevented  the  castle  and  one  of  thecbnrches 
from  becoming  a  prey  to  the  devouring  clemeot. 
Within  the  former,  however,  all  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed. The  fine  old  pictores  were  tornfromibe 
walls;  its  noble  statues  crushed  to  pieces ;  cf en 
the  tombs  of  Marcus  and  Prosper  Colonna  had 
been  broken  open  and  their  bones  scattered  reck- 
lessly around.  But  it  was  the  sight  of  the  fe» 
living  inmates  of  the  place  that  awakened  JoH^' 
deepest  commiseration.  There  might  be  seen  m 
orphan  child,  weaping  over  the  corpse  ©£  itt  »"' 
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dered  parenU ;  thfire  thti  mother  lamenting  her 
lost  daughter,  the  wife  her  husband,  or  the  brother 
his  sister ;  in  truth,  there  were  none  who  were  not 
in  ihat  fearful  night  bereaved  of  some  object  of  ten- 
der affection.  With  streaming  eyes  the  Duchess 
passed  from  one  to  another  of  the  hapless  groups, 
seeking  to  proffer  assistance  and  consolation  ;  but 
alas !  what  could  a  woman's  feeble  arm  perform 
against  the  decrees  of  mighty  Fate  1  Her  heart 
too  was  bleeding  with  sorrow,  since  besides  the 
distress  caused  by  Giovanni's  disappearance,  she 
bad  lost  many  of  her  attached  servants,  though 
thanks  to  Heaven  !  the  most  faithful  was  still  left 
her  in  her  friend  Leonora  Orbito,  who  had  that 
morning  received  the  news  of  (he  destruction  of 
Fondi,  and  wretched  concerning  the  Duchess,  had 
hastened  to  Ponte  Corvo,  which,  as  she  judged 
rightly,  would  prove  the  nearest  asylum.  Their 
meeting  was  full  uf  painful  feeling,  and  when  Leo- 
nora learned  that  Giovanni  had  been  Julia's  deliv- 
erer, she  earnestly  enquired,  *^  where  is  he  ?  let  me 
thank  him  in  person."'^       ^ 

"  He  has  gone  !  he  Kh5  lefl'Me  for  ever !"  ex- 
claimed the  Duchess  vainly/seeking  t/(  prevent  a 
gosh  of  tears ;  "  no  one  has  se^li  him  sine^  this 
morning,  he  has  escaped  from  my  overflowing  gflit* 
itade ;  yet  ah  !  his  remembrance  will  ever  live  in 
my  heart :  I  will  ever  cherish  for  him  the  deepest 
respect,  the  warmest  friendship,  the  most  devoted 

;''  here  Julia  paused  suddenly,  while  a  crim* 

SOD  Mush  saffttsed  her  pallid  features. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  months  after  the  above 
mentioned  incidents,  the  aged  Colonna  yielded  to 
the  coarse  of  nature  and  expired,  breathing  bless- 
ings on  the  wife,  who  had  remained  faithful  to  him 
through  so  many  trying  circumstances.  Free  to 
follow  her  heart's  strongest  impulse,  the  youthful 
widow  now  made  enquiry  concerning  her  preser- 
ver, but  could  only  learn,  from  his  parents,  that 
ifnmediately  after  quitting  her  service,  he  had  left 
Italy  in  a  vessel  bound  for  Tunis,  and  had  not 
allowed  them  to  hope  any  speedy  return. 

Although  many  princes  and  noblemen  sued  for 
her  hand,  yet  in  her  regret  of  the  good  Colonna, 
and  in  her  anxiety  concerning  Giovanni,  Jolia 
scarcely  gave  ear  to  their  proposals,  but  for  her 
device  employed  a  garland  of  Amaranth,  with  this 
inscription,  "  Non  Morilura^^'  as  if  to  preserve  in 
her  own  mind  a  constant  remembrance  of  the  dead, 
and  perhaps,  a  faithful  devotion  to  the  living. 

Six  years  past  by,  when  as  she  one  evening  sat 
with  Leonora,  in  her  favorite  grotto,  where  she  had 
bestowed  the  last  token  of  her  regard  on  Giovanni, 
in  the  fragrant  rose  which  she  gave  him  at  part- 
ing, a  servant  entered,  bearing  a  small  packet, 
which,  as  he  said,  had  been  handed  him  by  a  foreign 


looking  person*  who  had  departed  immediately  on 
presenting  it.  With  trembling^ fingers  she  tore  open 
the  sheet,  and  became  pale  as  death  as  she  gazed 
on  the  contents;  a  faded  wreath  of  amaranth,  in 
the  middle  of  which  lay  the  knot  of  ribbon,  and 
the  withered  rose,  while  beneath  was  written  in 
indistinct  characters,  as  by  one  just  expiring,  **iV0n 
Morilura :"  Alas  !  she  needed  no  further  explana- 
tion of  his  fate ;  for  Julia  felt  that  only  in  death 
would  he  have  relinquished  these  her  precious 
gifts. 

*'  Ah !  how  worthless  seemed  all  the  gifts  of  for- 
tune," she  exclaimed  after  a  long  pause,  during 
which  tears  rained  in  torients  down  her  pallid  face. 
''I  have  enjoyed  to  the  utmost  all  that  woman 
generally  considers  most  worthy  of  envy.  The  lay 
of  the  poet  has  been  called  forth  by  these  now 
faded  featuies  :  men  of  learning  have  bowed  be- 
fore my  spirit,  as  at  a  holy  shrine  ;  wealth  has  lav- 
ished upon  roe  its  never  failing  treasures  ;  T  owned 
a  husband  who,  by  his  generous  devotion,  showed 
that  he  regarded  me  as  his  idol ;  but,  alas!  in  this 
full  cup  of  fortune  was  mingled  one  bitter  drop, 
which  poisoned  for  me  the  whole  intoxicating  draft; 
and  in  the  midst  of  my  splendid  career,  even  when 
I  felt  myself  at  the  summit  of  glory,  I  was  poor  as 
the  poorest  begofar,  for  alas !  the  love  that  could 
alone  lend  enchantment  to  every  pleasure,  was  de- 
nied to  me  for  ever ;  and  although  I  was  the  sun 
in  whose  rays  crowds  hovered  and  gained  warmth, 
yet  my  own  heart  remained  as  cold  as  though  its 
pulsations  had  ceased  entirely.  Yes,  dear  Leonora, 
the  Gypsey's  words  were  true,  when  she  foretold 
that  one  dark  cloud  of  sorrow,  and  ah !  have  I  not 
learned  by  my  own  sad  experience,  that  the  Happi- 
ness of  earth  is  never  unalloyed.^* 

Mart  E.  Leb. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 
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<*  Earth  hath  bubbles  as  the  waters  have, 
And  these  are  of  them." 

I  stand  upon  a  mountain's  brow, 

Whose  head  the  dark  trees  shroud ; 
Adown  its  side,  a  wild  stream  leaps, 

With  music  sweet  and  loud  : 
A  deep  glen  stretches  to  the  right, 

Hefore,  a  peaceful  vale, 
And  o'er  my  head,  with  canvass  spread. 

The  stately  cloud-ships  sail. 

Gracefully  at  the  mountain's  foot, 

A  broad  stream  sweeps  away, 
And  on  its  waves,  like  many  stars, 
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The  sunbeams  dance  and  play ; 
The  hills  prolong  the  boatman's  song, 

As  o*er  that  burnished  wave, 
He  bears  the  fruit  which  mother  earth 

His  huoest  labors  gave. 

Afar  the  humble  farm-house  stands, 

Embowered  in  green  trees ; 
In  many  a  field  the  golden  crop 

Is  waving  in  the  breeze ; 
The  drowsy  oxen  seek  repose 

Beneath  the  cooling  shade. 
While  on  the  green,  the  flocks  are  seen 

To  crop  the  tender  blade. 

While  tlins  entranced,  I  view  the  scene, 

Whose  beauty  fills  my  soul — 
Far  from  the  din — the  i  oise  of  men. 

And  from  the  world's  control — 
I  feel  that  I  forever  here, 

In  dreamy  mood  could  roam, 
With  nature  for  my  only  friend — 

Her  temple  for  my  home. 

Where  yonder  tall  cliff  frowning  looks 

O'er  rocks  and  trees  below. 
About  whose  form  the  wild  vine  clings, 

And  wild  flowers  sweetly  blow. 
There  half  secluded  from  the  view, 

Within  a  quiet  spot, 
A  blest  retreat,  for  fancy  meet. 

Should  be  my  mountain  cot. 

And  I  would  have  upon  a  shelf, 

Some  books  of  choicest  lore — 
Bright  gems  of  thought  by  genius  wronght, 

From  nature's  boundless  store — 
There  **  sweetest  Shakspeare,  Fancy's  child," 

With  Milton  at  his  side. 
Like  kings  of  old,  in  cloth  and  gold, 

Should  high  o'er  all  preside. 

And  I  would  have  to  ride  at  morn, 

A  steed  of  gallant  mien ; 
With  high  arch'd  neck  and  eagle  eye, 

And  coat  of  glossiest  sheen-— 
While  o'er  the  hills  Td  speed  to  meet 

The  morning's  earliest  beams. 
My  mind  to  me,  a  realm  should  be, 

My  subjects,  airy  dreams. 

And  I  would  He,  with  rod  and  line, 

Upon  the  banks  so  green, — 
Not  quite  awake,  nor  yet  asleep. 

But  somewhere  just  between ; — 
And  waiting  then  with  curious  art, 

The  finny  tribe  to  snare, 
On  upward  wing  my  thoughts  would  spring. 

Like  wild  birds  in  the  air. 


And  when  the  day,  with  parting  ray. 

Throws  wide  her  golden  vest, 
And  upward  springs  the  broad,  red  mooD 

To  light  the  sun  to  rest. 
Then  wrapt  in  many  an  oiden  dream. 

Upon  the  waves  Td  glide. 
And  watch  afar  each  trembling  star 

Look  down  U|ion  the  tide. 

Thus  bright  as  childhood's  sunny  dream, 

Should  flow  life's  sparkling  wave — 
No  dread  unrest,  to  rend  the  breast — 

No  sorrows  stern  to  brave  : — 
The  rocks,  the  stream,  the  morning*8  beam. 

The  starry  smiles  of  night, 
Should  waken  ever  in  my  heart 

The  spirit  of  delight. 

BaACTOii. 

Charleslown,  Jeff ei son  Co.,  Va. 
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1.  Poenu.  By  R.  W.  Embrson.  Boston :  James  Mim* 
r6e  &  Co.    1847.    16  mo.  pp.  261. 

3.  Potnu.  By  William  Ellkbt  Charnino.  Seeond 
Series.  Bo:>ton :  Jnuies  Muoroe  &  Co.  1847.  16  no. 
pp.  160. 

3.  Schiller's  Homage  of  the  Arts^  with  MieeeUaneova  Piecea 
from  Riickert,' Freiltgrath,  and  other  German  Poets.     By 

Chableb  T.  Bbooks.    Boston:  James  Muoroe  &  Co. 
1847.     16  mo.  pp.  151. 

4.  Poems.  By  William  W.  Story.  Boston:  Little  dt 
Brown.   1847.    16  mo.  pp.  249. 

5.  Poems.  By  Thomas  Bochanan  Ri4D.  Boston:  W. 
D.  Ticknor  6l  Co.    1847.    16  mo.    pp.  124. 

6.  The  Island  Bride,  and  other  Poems.  By  Jambs  F.  Col- 
MAN.  Boston :  W.  D.  Ticknor  &  Co.  1846.  16  leo. 
pp.  164. 

7.  Poems.  By  Francbs  Elizabeth  Bbownb.  Cam- 
bridge: MetCHlf  &  Co.    1846.    16  mo.  pp.  155. 

8.  Songs  of  the  Sea^  with  other  Poems.  By  Epks  Sab- 
GENT.  Boston :  James  Munroe  &  Co.  1847.  18  mo. 
pp.  208. 

9.  Shells  from  the  Strand  of  the  Sea  of  Oenius.  By  Hab- 
BiET  Farley.  First  Series.  Boston  :  James  Hanrot 
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One  of  onr  critical  brethren  across  tbe  ooeao, 
Sonne  years  ago,  observing  the  almost  eoontleas 
multitude  of  books  already  in  being,  and  the  con- 
stantly increasing  productiveness  of  tbe  press,  ra- 
niarked  in  rather  a  plaintive  way,  that  unless  some 
short-hand  process  was  speedily  invented,  the  art 
of  reading  most  be  given  up  in  despair.  The  ap- 
prehension was  not  wholly  groondless,  though  it 
seems  exaggerated,  for  it  proceeds  on  the  soppo* 
aiiion  that  books  are  printed  only  io  order  that  they 
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may  be  read  ;  while  it  is  evident  that  many  books 
are  ptinted  now-a-days  without  the  slightest  ex- 
pectation that  they  will  be  read  by  anybody.     As 
faiiiiful  reviewers,  bound  to  watch  the  proceed- 
ings of  authors,  pretty  much  as  Mr.   Flainstead 
was  appointed  to  look  after  the  stars,  we  are  sup- 
p(»sed  to  know  more  than  most  people  about  **  new 
publications,'*  and  to  be  able  to  give  seasonable  no- 
.tice  when  any  thing  remarkable  appears  above  the 
;  literary  horizon.     We  are  proxies  for  the  public, 
'  u'ho  DOW  do  much  of  their  reading  at  second  hand, 
and  trust  to  newspapers,  mat^azines,  and  reviews, 
far  an  estimate  of  books  which  they  are  too  poor 
'to  purchase,  or  too  indolent  to  peruse. 

The  office  is  at  all  times  a  sufficiently  onerous 
OD8 ;  but  al  certain  periods  of  the  year,  it  becomes 
quite  intolerable.  At  the  beginning  of  winter,  for 
tastance,  there  is  some  demand  for  pretty  gift- 
iKioks,  as  acceptable  presents  for  Christmas  and 
tke  New  Year.  Dainty  little  volumes,  with  hot- 
pressed  leaves  and  vellum-colored,  or  arabesque 
covers,  slip  in  among  new  work-boxes,  droll  bronze 
figoreo,  and  articles  of  papeterie  and  bijoulerief 

f(we  must  have  French  names  for  our  bawbles,)  as 
appropriate  ornaments  for  the  centre-table.  No 
^ooo  itiinks  of  reading  the  books,  any  more  than  of 
gsing  the  work-boxes.  Only  the  patient  and  con- 
ocientious  reviewer  is  expected  to  tell  the  publio  if 
ibere  is  any  thing  entertaining  in  them.  As  so  little 
inquiry  is  made  respecting  the  contents  of  the  vol- 
umes, amateur  authors  gladly  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  to  inflict  their  wares  upon  the  pub- 
lic. Essays,  tales,  sketches,  travels,  treatises  npon 
moral  law,  and  '*  elements*'  of  every  science  make 
their  appearance  almost  by  hundreds,  to  deck  the 
bookseller's  counters  for  a  week,  and  his  shelves 
for  a  century.  Great  as  the  demand  may  be,  the 
•opoly  is  Ktill  greater. 

We  are  at  first  disposed  to  pity  the  pubUshers 
who  have  hazarded  their  capital  in  an  enterprise  so 
unpromising.  But  the  worthy  bibliopolists  need 
no  commiseration ;  they  are  far  too  shrewd  to  en- 
counter any  such  peril.  Formerly,  it  was  the  fash- 
ion for  the  publishers  to  pny  the  authors ;  now, 
the  role  is  inverted,  and  the  authors  alone  pay,  and 
very  round  snros,  too,  for  the  use  of  a  publisher's 
Dame,  and  for  the  privilege  of  appearing  before  the 
^public.  Most  writers  now-a-days  belong  to  the 
diletlanti  society,  and  the  frequency  of  their  ap- 
pearanee  is  measured  not  so  much  by  the  extent  of 
their  reputations,  as  by  the  length  of  their  purses. 
Thie  change  of  practice  was  veiy  necessary ;  oth- 
erwise, the  glut  in  the  book-market  would  have 
bankrupted  **  the  trade"  long  ago.  Authors  have 
fairly  turned  the  tables  on  their  old  tyrants;  Grub 
Street  dow  rules  Paternoster  Row,  instead  of  be- 
ing its  iil-paid  menial  and  slave. 

In  this  crowd  of  seekers  after  literary  immor- 
tality, the  poets,  of  course,  are  not  found  wanting. 
They  make  their  appearance  in  flocks  at  this  pro- 


pitious season*  just  as  the  wild  geese,  with  disso- 
nant clang,  wing  their  way  southward  at  the  be- 
ginning of  winter.  Here  are  nine  young  disciples 
of  Apollo, — just  the  number  of  the  Muses,r-whom 
we  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  the  public, 
with  their  maiden  publications  in  their  hands,  and 
glowing  with  the  blush  of  ingenuous  shame  and 
ambition.  One  or  two  of  them,  perhaps,  are  old 
sinners;  but  the  greater  number  are  evidently  just 
caught.  They  are  in  the  agonies  of  a  first  ap- 
pearance, and  uniiergoing  as  much  perturbation  as 
a  young  legislator  when  he  makes  his  maiden 
speech.  Our  good  city  of  Boston  may  well  be 
called  '*  the  literary  metropolis"  of  America ;  we 
doubt  whether  any  other  city  in  the  world  ever 
turned  so  large  a  brood  of  poets  out  of  the  nest  in 
one  season.  Some  crusty  old  fellows  may  per- 
haps  excUim  with  Pope, — 

"  All  Bedlam  or  Paroassos  is  let  out  !** 

But  they  will  do  wrong  to  be  surly  abont  the  matter. 
They  are  not  obliged  to  read  all  these  rolnmee, 
which  contain,  according  to  a  rough  computation, 
about  eighteen  hundred  pages  of  rhyme  and  blank 
verse ;  that  task  falls  only  on  the  hapless  review- 
er, and  he  will  doobtless  bo  alone  in  the  perform- 
ance of  it.  He  has  enjoyed  some  reputation  for 
the  power  of  rapid  perusal  and  omnivorous  diges- 
tion, and  this  is  certainly  an  occasion  to  put  his 
abilities  to  the  test. 

With  a  view  not  more  to  our  own  ease  and  com- 
fort, than  to  the  w*elfare  and  future  renown  of  these 
callow  poets,  we  would  earnestly  entreat  them  to 
pay  a  little  more  heed  to  the  difference  between 
quality  and  quantity.  One  cannot  make  himself 
more  sure  to  sink  in  the  sea  of  oblivion,  than  by 
tying  a  heavy  load  of  his  own  works  about  his 
neck  ;  all  the  corks  and  bladders  he  can  mnster,-— 
newspaper  puffs,  the  flattery  of  admiring  relatives 
and  friends,  and  the  applause  of  a  little  coterie,—* 
wilt  never  save  him.  His  epitaph  in  our  literary 
annals  will  be,  that  he  put  to  sea  with  a  weighty 
cargo  of  poetry,  and  was  never  heard  of  more. 
All  the  poems  of  Collins,  Gray,  and  Goldsmith 
united  would  hardly  fill  a  volume  as  large  as  the 
least  of  those  now  before  us ;  but  each  of  these 
great  names  has  already  survived  one  century,  and 
not  a  leaf  of  their  laurels  has  faded.  If  either 
of  them  had  begun  his  career  with  the  publication 
of  a  book  like  one  of  these,  containing  an  indefi- 
nite number  of  songs,  miscellanies,  lyrics,  and  son- 
nets, his  fame  would  not  have  survived  his  funeral. 
The  satirist  laughs  at  the  poet 

**  Who  strains  from  bard-bound  brains  six  lines  a  year;** 

but  his  own  glory  would  now  shine  all  the  brighter, 
if  he  had  not  heaped  so  many  verses  upon  it.  We 
maintain,  that  the  class  of  poets  whom  he  sneers 
at  ought  to  receive  all  encouragement.    There  are 
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not  many  saoh  in  our  clay ;  the  disorder  under 
which  our  contemporaries  sufler  is  of  a  different 
character. 

A  knack  at  versification,  a  tolerable  command 
of  poetical  diction,  and  a  store  of  well-used  ima- 
ges  are  now  very  common  endowments  ;  hardly  any 
one  can  pride  himself  over  his  neifrhbors  in  the 
possession  of  them.  Rhy miner  is  as  easy  as  pan- 
ning, to  one  who  will  allow  his  thoughts  to  run 
more  by  the  associations  of  sound  than  of  sense. 
The  aniversality  of  these  gifts,  if  all  persons  were 
equally  ambitions,  might  produce  very  serious  con- 
sequences ;  our  literature  would  be  drowned  by  an 
imindation  of  poetry.  We  should  all  be  so  busy 
in  writing  verses,  that  nobody  would  have  leisure 
to  read  them  ;  or  if  they  did,  they  would  be  very 
caustic  critics,  for  it  was  long  ago  remarked,  that 
**  poetry  is  like  brown  bread,  since  those  who  make 
it  at  home  never  like  what  they  meet  with  else- 
where/' Sometime  in  the  course  of  his  life,  under 
the  influence  of  love,  madness,  or  some  other  ca- 
lamity, almost  every  one  is  silly  enough  to  sin  in 
rhyme. 

**  Scribimus  indocti,doctiqtie,  poemata  passim." 

But  not  every  one  is  so  foolish  as  to  publish  his 
sins  to  the  world.  With  more  prudence  than  am- 
bition, he  first  consigns  them  to  the  depths  of  his 
writing-desk,  and  afterwards  to  the  fames.  The 
world  would  not  have  suffered  an  irreparable  loss, 
if  a  large  portion  of  the  poetical  vagaries  now  be- 
fore it  in  print  had  undergone  the  same  fate. 

Old  John  Locke — rather  a  prosaic  and  plain  spo- 
ken character  it  is  true — declared  many  years  ago 
that  there  are  no  mines  of  gold  or  silver  in  Par- 
nassus. *Ml  is  a  pleasant  air,  but  a  barren  soil; 
and  there  are  very  few  instances  of  those  who 
have  added  to  their  patrimony  by  any  thing  they 
have  reaped  from  thence.'^  Fame  is  the  only  com- 
modity that  can  now  be  gathered  on  the  sacred 
mount;  and  we  have  great  fears,  too,  that  nearly 
the  whole  of  this  crop  has  been  reaped  and  ap- 
propriated. There  are  so  many  seekers  after  it, 
that  they  jostle  one  another,  and,  in  almost  every 
case,  come  back  empty-handed.  Amateur  poets, 
especially,  who  dabble  in  rhyme  only  for  their  own 
amusement  and  the  profit  of  the  booksellers,  can- 
not hope  to  glean  much  in  a  field,  the  resources  of 
which  are  so  carefully  husbanded.  *'  The  mob  of 
gentlemen  who  write  with  ease"  has  continued  to 
increase  in  number  ever  since  the  days  of  Pope ;  too 
indolent  and  independent  to  seek  the  favor  of  the 
public  on  which  they  are  not  obliged  to  depend,  all 
their  talent  passes  ofiT  in  a  languid  and  washy  fa- 
cility of  versification,  which  can  gain  no  applause 
beyond  the  circle  of  their  spinster  cousins  and 
maiden  annts.  The  privations,  the  throes,  and  the 
rewards  of  genius  are  equally  unknown  to  thetn. 

But  it  is  time  to  look  more  particularly  at  the 
merits  of  this  batch  of  poets.     At  the  head  of  the 


list  stands  Mr.  Emerson,  whose  mystical  eflTusions 
have  been  for  some  years  the  delight  of  a  large 
and  increasing  circle  of  young  people,  and  the  des- 
pair of  the  critics.  He  is  a  chartered  libertine, 
who  has  long  exercised  his  prerogative  of  writing 
enigmas  both  in  prose  and  verse,  sometimes  with 
meaning  in  them,  and  sometimes  without, — more 
frequently  without.  Many  of  his  fragments  in 
verse — if  verse  it  can  be  called,  which  pals  ai  de- 
fiance all  the  laws  of  rhythm,  metre,  grammar,  and 
common  sense — were  originally  published  in  The 
Dial,  lucus  a  non  lucendoj  a  strange  periodical 
work,  which  is  now  withdrawn  from  Bunlight  into 
the  utter  darkness  that  it  always  coveted.  These 
fragments,  with  some  new  matter,  are  now  first  col- 
lected in  a  separate  volume,  and  published,  as  we 
believed,  with  a  sly  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  aa* 
thor  to  quiz  his  own  admirers.  His  prose  essays, 
on  their  first  appearance,  were  received  with  about 
equal  admiration  and  amazement;  always  enig- 
matical and  frequently  absurd  in  doctrine  and  sen- 
timent, they  also  contained  flashes  of  better  things. 
Quaint  and  pithy  apothegms,  dry  and  humoroaai 
satire,  studied  oddities  of  expression,  which  made  I 
an  old  thought  appear  almost  as  good  as  a  new  one,  l 
and  frequent  felicities  of  poetical  and  picturesque  1 
diction,  were  the  redeeming  qualities  that  compen-' 
sated  the  reader  for  toiling  through  many  pages 
filled  with  a  mere  hubbub  and  jumble  of  words. 
Startling  and  oflTensive  opinions,  drawn  mostly  from 
systems  of  metaphysics  that  were  long  ago  explo- 
ded and  forgotten,  were  either  darkly  hinted  at,  or 
baldly  stated  without  a  word  of  explanation  or  de- 
fence. Poet  and  mystic,  humorist  and  heretic,  the 
writer  seemed,  on  the  one  side,  to  aim  at  a  revival 
of  Heraclitus  and  Piotinus,  and  on  the  other,  to  be 
an  imitator  of  HaMais  and  Sterne.  A  few  touch- 
es of  recondite  learning,  obviously  more  fantastie 
than  profound,  added  to  the  singularity  of  the  com- 
pound which  he  presented  to  the  public.  He  prob- 
ably accomplished  his  first  purpose,  when  his  es- 
says simply  made  people  stare, — 

"  While  some  pronounced  him  wondrous  wise, 
And  some  declared  him  mad." 

But  it  is  only  in  his  prose  that  Mr.  Emerson  is 
a  poet;  this  volume  of  professed  poetry  contains  J 
the  most  prosaic  and  unintelligible  stuflf  that  it  has 
ever  been  our  fortune  to  encounter.  The  book 
opens,  very  appropriately,  with  a  piece  called  Tht 
Sphinx.  We  are  no  CEdipus,  and  cannot  expound 
one  of  the  riddles  contained  in  it ;  but  some  of 
our  readers  may  be  more  successful,  and  a  speci- 
men of  it  shall  therefore  be  placed  before  them. 
It  matters  not  what  portion  is  extracted,  for  the 
poem  may  be  read  backwards  quite  as  intelligibly 
as  forwards,  and  no  mortal  can  trace  the  slightest 
connection  between  the  verses. 

"The  fiend  that  man  Harriet 
Is  love  of  the  Best ; 
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Yawns  the  pit  of  the  Dragon, 

Lit  by  rays  from  the  Blest. 
The  Lethe  of  nnture 

Can*t  trance  him  again. 
Whose  soul  sees  the  perfect, 

Which  his  eyes  seek  in  vain. 

**  Profounder,  profounder, 

Man's  spirit  must  dive ; 
To  hts  ayt'Tvlling  orbit 

No  goal  will  arrive; 
The  heavens  thai  now  draw  him 

With  sweetness  untold, 
Once  found, — for  new  heavens 

He  spurneih  the  old." 

We  pause  here  to  ask  if,  in  the  Italicized  lines, 
the  epithet  *'  aye-rolling'*  is  not  a  misprint  for  e^e- 
>ix>ning.  We  never  heard  of  an  ever-rolling  orbit, 
inasmuch  as  the  orbit  nsaally  remains  still,  and 
the  object,  or  body,  rolls  in  it.  "  The  eye  rolling 
in  its  orbit"  is  a  phrase  intelligible  enough  by  itself, 
though  it  has  no  imaginable  relation  here  with  the 
context.  Then,  again,  it  is  not  strange  that  "  no 
goal  will  arrive  ;"  goals  do  not  usually  arrive,  but 
remain  fixed ;  they  are  the  points  arrived  at. 

*'  Pride  ruined  the  angels. 

Their  shame  them  restores ; 
And  the  joy  that  is  sweetest 

Lurks  in  stings  of  remorse. 
Have  I  a  lover 

Who  is  noble  and  free  T — 
I  would  he  were  nobler 

Than  to  love  me. 

*'  Eterm  aUematimi^ 

Now/ollot09t  runofluB  ; 
And  under  pain,  pleasure,— 

Under  pleasure,  paio  lies. 
Love  works  at  the  centre, 

Heart-heaving  alway ; 
Forth  speed  the  strong  pulses 

To  the  borders  of  day. 


<f 


Dull  Sphinx,  Jove  keep  tby  five  wits !" 


Amen !  We  will  quote  no  farther  here,  lest  we 
should  entirely  lose  ours.  An  "  alternation,"  that 
"  now  follows,  now  fiies,"  is  an  idea  profound 
enongh  to  puzzle  the  wits  of  most  philosophers. 

We  cite  one  other  stanza  from  a  dififcrent  page, 
as  it  shows  what  improvements  the  poem  has  un- 
dergone in  the  process  of  incubation. 

"  Uprose  the  merrf  Sphinx, 

And  crouched  no  more  in  stone ; 
She  melted  into  purple  cloud. 

She  eHvered  in  the  moon  ; 
She  spired  into  a  yellow  flame  ; 

She  flowered  in  blossoms  red ; 
She  flowed  into  a  foaming  wove ; 

She  stood  Monad noc*s  head.'* 

We  have  not  The  Dial  at  hand  for  reference ; 
but  if  memory  serves  us  aright,  in  the  poem  as 
first  published,  instead  of  the  lines  here  printed  in 
Italics,  we  bad  the  following : — 


f( 


She  jumped  into  a  barberry  bush, 
She  jumped  into  the  moon.*' 


This  original  reading  seems  to  be  preferable,  as 
it  is  more  simple  and  graphic ;  but  the  poet  proba- 
bly struck  it  out,  lest  he  should  appear  indebted  to 
the  highly  imaginative  lines  of  Mother  Goose, — 


ti 


Hey,  diddle-diddle,  the  cat  and  the  fiddle, 
The  cow  jumped  over  the  moon." 


The  Sphinx  concludes  her  oracles  with  this 
tempting  declaration  : — 

"  Thorough  a  thousand  voices 

Spoke  ihe  universal  dame: 
'  Who  tellelh  one  of  my  meanings. 

Is  master  of  all  I  am.' " 

We  doubt  whether  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise 
will  ever  be  claimed  by  any  body  ;  certainly  not  by 
us,  for  we  do  not  know  what  is  meant  by  a  **  oni- 
versaP*  old  lady. 

As  original  in  his  choice  of  subjects  as  in  his 
mode  of  treating  them,  Mr.  £merson  has  some 
dainty  lines  addressed  to  the  humble  bee.  We 
tan  quote  only  the  two  concluding  stanzas,  which 
show  the  minuteness  and  delicacy  of  the  poet's  ob- 
servation of  nature. 

"  Aught  unsavory  or  clean 
Hath  my  insect  never  seen  ; 
But  violets  and  bilbery  bells. 
Maple-sap,  and  daffodels. 
Grass  with  green  flag  half-mast  high 
Succory  to  malch  the  sky, 
Columbine  with  horn  of  honey. 
Scented  fern,  and  agrimony. 
Clover,  catchfly,  adder's  tongue. 
And  brier  roses,  dwelt  among ; 
All  beside  was  unknown  waste. 
All  was  picture  as  he  passed. 

"  Wiser  far  than  human  seer. 
Yellow-breeched  philosopher ! 
Seeing  only  what  is  fair, 
Sipping  only  what  is  sweet, 
Thou  dust  mock  at  fate  and  care, 
Leave  the  chafi*,  and  take  the  wheat. 
When  the  fierce  northwestern  blast 
Cools  sea  and  land  so  far  and  fa«t. 
Thou  already  slumberest  deep ; 
Woe  and  want  thou  canst  ootsleep ; 
Want  and  woe,  which  torture  us, 
Thy  sleep  makes  ridicnloas." 

Mr.  Emerson  delights  to  build  a  poem  on  some 
nearly  forgotten  anecdote,  or  myth,  or  recorded 
saying  of  the  wise  and  great,  either  in  ancient 
times  or  the  Middle  Ages.  A  sort  of  misty  ref- 
erence to  this  theme  appears  here  and  there  in  the 
verses,  and  if  the  reader  is  lucky  enough  to  re- 
member the  anecdote,  he  may  flatter  himself  that 
he  can  see  a  glimpse  of  meaning  in  them.  But  if 
unlearned  or  forgetful,  no  reference,  no  direct  state- 
ment, no  charitable  foot-note,  gives  him  the  least 
bint  of  the  writer's  purpose  ;  all  is  dark  as  £ro- 
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bus.  Sometimes,  an  uncouth  Sanacrit,  Greek,  or 
German  compound  word  stands  as  the  title  of  a 
few  verses,  and  answers  the  poet^s  object  to  puzzle 
his  readers  quite  delightfully.  The  contrivance  is 
ingenious,  and  shows  how  highly  obscurity  is  pri- 
zed, and  that  a  book  of  poetry  may  almost  attain 
the  dignity  of  a  child's  book  of  riddles. 

Thus,  some  lines  headed  Alphonso  of  Castile 
seem  to  be  founded  on  the  saying  recorded  of  this 
king,  ironically  surnamed  "  The  Wise,"  that  if  the 
Almighty  had  consulted  him  at  the  creation,  he 
would  have  made  a  much  better  universe.  A  few 
lines  may  be  quoted  from  this  poem,  as  a  specimen 
of  Mr.  Emerson's  more  familiar  style.  It  begins 
in  this  original  manner  : — 


"  I  Alphonso,  live  and  learn, 
Seeing  Nature  go  astern. 
Things  deteriorate  in  kind ; 
Lemons  run  to  leaves  and  rind ; 
Meagre  crop  of  figs  and  limes ; 
Shorter  days  and  harder  times. 


ft 


After  enumerating  many  other  evils  and  imper- 
fections, equally  important  in  character,  the  king 
proceeds  to  give  his  advice  to  the  gods  in  the  fol- 
lowing choice  expressions  :— 

"  Hear  you,  then,  celestial  fellows  ! 
Fits  not  to  be  overzealous ; 
Steads  not  to  work  on  the  clean  jump, 
Nor  wine  nor  brains  perpetual  pump. 
Men  and  gods  are  too  exterue; 
Could  you  slacken  and  condense  ? 
Your  rank  overgrowths  reduce 
Ti)l  your  kinds  abound  with  juice  T** 

The  poet  probably  meant  to  be  satirical,  refer- 
ring to  the  pragmatical  and  conceited  tone  of  many 
foolish  bttsybodies  in  the  affairs  of  this  world.  The 
purpose  was  well  enough ;  we  can  only  call  atten- 
tion to  the  neatness  and  elegance  of  the  machinery 
contrived  for  this  object,  and  to  the  poignancy  of 
his  wit. 

Another  string  of  rhymes,  entitled  Mithndates^ 
seems  to  be  founded  on  the  old  myth  respecting 
that  monarch,  that  having  discovered  a  sore  anti- 
dote, he  was  able  to  snbsist  entirely  on  the  most 
active  poisons.  AAer  babbling  for  a  time  about 
dogwood,  hemlock,  "  the  prussic  juice,"  and  upas 
boughs,  the  poet  breaks  out  into  the  following  witty 
and  coherent  apostrophe : — 

(<  O  doleful  ghosts,  and  goblins  merry ! 
O  all  you  virtues,  methods,  roigbts. 
Means,  appliances,  delights, 
Reputed  wrongs  and  braggart  rights. 
Smug  routine,  and  things  allowed, 
Minorities,  things  under  cloud ! 
Hither!  take  me,  use  me,  fill  me, 
Vein  and  artery,  though  ye  kill  me ! 
God  I  I  will  not  be  an  oud, 
But  sun  me  in  the  Capitol." 

We  commend  Mr.  Emorsoa*s  intention  not  to 


be  an  owl,  though  when  he  utters  such  dismal 
screeches  as  these,  one  may  doubt  whether  the 
transformation  has  not  already  been  effected.  We 
never  before  felt  the  whole  force  of  Horace's  ex- 
clamation, out  insanil  homo^  out  versus  facit.  Is 
the  man  sane  who  can  deliberately  commit  to  print 
this  fantastic  nonsense  ? 

Another  of  these  effusions  is  called  Hamatreya, 
The  word  sounds  like  Sanscrit ;  we  frankly  con- 
fess our  ignorance  of  its  meaning,  and  have  not 
time  to  hunt  through  lexicons  and  Encyclopedias, 
from  one  of  which  it  was  probably  fished  up,  for  a 
solution  of  the  enigma.  The  reader  may  discover 
xVIr.  Emerson's  drift,  if  he  can,  in  the  following  in- 
troductory lines.  J    I 

"  Minott,  Lee,  Willard,  Hosmer,  Mcriam,  Flint 
Possessed  the  land  which  rendered  to  iheir  toil 
Hay,  corn,  roots,  hemp,  flax,  apples,  wool,  and  wood. 
Each  of  these  landlords  walked  amidst  his  farm. 
Saying,  *  T  is  mine, my  children's, and  my  name's: 
How  sweet  the  west  wind  sounds  in  my  own  trees ! 
How  graceful  climb  those  shallows  on  ray  hill ! 
I  fanf^y  these  pure  waters  and  the  flags 
Know  me,  as  does  my  dog  :  we  sympathize ; 
And,  1  affirm,  my  actions  smack  of  ihe  soil.' 


.:i » « 


We  have  not  room  to  quote  the  whole  of  this  de- 
lectable stuff.  After  proceeding  fur  a  while,  in  a 
similar  strain,  the  poet  breaks  out  into  what  he  calls 
the  Earth-Song.     ''  Hear  what  the  earth  says.'' 

"Mine  and  yours ; 
Mine,  not  yours. 
Earth  endures ; 
Stars  abide— 

Shine  down  in  the  old  sea ; 
Old  are  the  shores ; 
But  where  are  old  men  7 
I  who  have  seen  much. 
Such  have  I  never  seen. 

'*  The  lawyer's  deed 

Ran  sure. 

In  tail. 

To  them,  and  to  their  heirs 

Who  shall  succeed. 

Without  fail, 

Forevermore. 

"Here  is  the  land. 
Shaggy  with  wood, 
With  its  old  valley, 
Mound,  and  flood. 
But  the  heritors  7 
Fled  like  the  flood's  foam,— > 
The  lawyer,  and  the  laws, 
And  the  kingdom. 
Clean  swept  herefrom.*' 

Those  who  think  this  Earth -Song  is  unparalleled 
are  mistaken ;  we  can  produce  a  very  similar  pas- 
sage in  prose,  which  the  poet  possibly  had  in  view, 
and  endeavored  to  imitate.  That  witty  buffoon, 
Foote,  happening  to  hear  a  person  boast  of  tho 
facility  with  which  he  could  commit  any  passage 
to  memory,  undertook  to  write  a  few  lioea  iriiivb 
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the  other  would  not  be  able  to  remember  accurately, 
even  after  repeated  peruaal.  The  cballeoge  waa 
accepted,  aod  Foote  immediately  produced  tbe  fol- 
lowiag,  which  we  will  match,  fur  coherency  of 
ideas,  with  any  thing  that  Mr.  Emereoa  baa  ever 
written. 

*'  And  she  went  into  the  garden  to  cut  a  cabbase 
to  make  an  apple  pie;  and  a  she-bear,  walking  up 
the  street,  pops  his  head  into  the  shop, — ^What ! 
No  soap !  and  he  died ;  and  she  very  impmdentty 
married  the  barber,  and  at  the  wedding  were  the 
fioblillies  and  the  Jobillies,  and  the  great  Panjan- 
drum, with  the  little  button  at  top,  and  they  all 
daDced  till  the  gunpowder  ran  out  the  heels  of  their 
boots/' 

We  mean  to  be  fair  with  the  poet.  Having  read 
attentively — horresco  referens! — the  whole  book, 
we  affirm  that  the  specimens  now  laid  before  our 
readers  fairly  represent  far  the  larger  portion  of  it. 
Here  and  there  a  gleam  of  light  intrudes,  and  we  find 
brief  but  striking  indications  of  the  talent  and  feel- 
ing  which  Mr.  Emerson  unquestionably  possesses. 
But  the  effect  is  almost  instantly  marred  by  some 
mystical  nonsense,  some  silly  pedantry,  an  intoler- 
able bitch  in  rhythm  or  grammar,  or  an  incredible 
flatness  and  meanness  of  expression.  In  one  of 
tbe  longer  poems,  Monadnoc,  one  may  cull  a  few 
single  lines,  and  occasionally  a  couplet,  or  a  qua- 
train, of  great  poetic  beauty.  But  these  are  like 
a  few  costly  spices  flung  Into  a  tub  full  of  dirty 
and  greasy  water ;  they  are  polluted  by  the  roe- 
divD  in  which  they  float,  and  one  cannot  pick  them 
oot  withont  soiling  his  fingers.  Here  is  a  eooplet 
containing  one  of  the  best,  and  one  of  the  worst, 
lines  in  the  piece.  The  poet,  addressing  the  moun- 
tain, exclaims  with  inimitable  bathos, — 

**  Agfia  are  rky  days, 
Tkmgrmtd  mepruMt  of  thupnatnt  UhmP* 

The  greater  part  of  the  poem  is  made  op  of  sach 
senseless  jingle  as  this  :— 

**  For  the  world  was  boiU  in  order, 
And  the  atoms  march  in  tune ; 
Rhyme  the  pipe,  and  Time  the  warder, 
CoKHOt  forget  the  sunt  the  moon. 
Orb  and  atom  forth  they  prance, 
Whea  ihey  hear  from  far  tbe  rone ; 
None  so  backward  in  the  traop, 
When  the  music  and  the  dance 
Jteaeh  hie  place  and  ciraanetemce, 
But  knows  the  ewt-creating  sounds 
And,  tboogb  tLjiyramidf  imH  bound.^ 

We  can  find  no  nominative  to  *'  cannot  forget,** 
there  is  no  word  to  rhyme  with  "  troop,*'  aod,  in 
the  last  fonr  lines,  subject  and  object  are  mingled 
in  Inextricable  confusion.  Mr.  Emerson  is  evi- 
dently one  of  those  poets, 

'*  Who,  free  from  rhyme  or  reason,  rule  or  check. 
Break  Prisciaii*«  head  and  Pegaaias*s  neck." 


The  following  pretty  and  gracefnl  iines  form  the 
only  entire  piece  in  tbe  book. 

*'  O  fair  and  stately  maid,  uhose  eyes 
W*»re  kindled  io  the  upper  skies 

At  the  same  torch  that  lighted  mine ; 
For  so  I  most  interpret  still 
Thy  sweet  dominion  o*er  my  will, 

A  sympathy  divine. 

"  Ah !  let  me  blameless  gaze  upon 
Featares  that  seem  at  heart  my  own ; 

Nor  fear  those  watchful  sentinels, 
Who  charm  tbe  more  their  glance  forbids, 
Chaste-glowing,  underneath  their  lids. 

With  fire  that  draws  while  it  repels." 

The  publication  of  a  volume  of  such  poetry  at 
the  present  day  is  a  strange  phenomenon ;  but  a 
stranger,  still,  is  the  eagerness  with  which  it  is  re- 
ceived by  quite  a  large  circle  of  neophytes,  who^ 
look  down  with  pitying  contempt  on  all  those  who 
cannot  share  their  admiration  of  its  contents.  It 
is  stereotyped,  and  we  hear  that  one  or  two  thou- 
sand copies  of  it  have  been  sold.  How  far  the 
taste  may  be  perverted  by  fashion,  piejedice,  or  tb^ 
influences  of  a  clique  or  school,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  ;  but  there  must  be  limits  to  all  corruptions  of 
it  which  oome  short  of  insanity.  It  is  possible  to 
profess  admiration  which  one  does  not  feel ;  or  foe 
the  faculties  to  be  so  impaired  by  disease  as  to  be- 
come insensible  to  their  appropriate  gratifications. 
The  ear  may  lose  its  perception  of  the  finest  har- 
monies, tbe  olfactory  nerre  may  no  longer  be  grati* 
fied  by  the  most  delicious  perfumes  ;  these  would 
be  mere  defects,  a  loss  of  the  sources  of  great  en- 
joyment. But  we  cannot  conceive  of  enjoyments 
being  created  of  an  opposite  character.  Tbe  ear 
cannot  be  trained  to  receive  pleasure  firom  disoords, 
nor  the  sense  of  smell  to  enjoy  a  stench.  As  with 
the  pleasures  of  sense»  so  is  it  with  intellectual' 
gratifications.  We  may  never  have  acquired  ai 
relish  for  them,  or  we  may  lose  it  by  negleot*  Bot- 
one  cannot  change  the  nature  of  things,  and  derive* 
positive  pleasure  from  that  which  is  distasteful  and 
odious  by  its  original  constitution.  Incoherency 
of  thought  and  studied  obscurity  of  expression,  an 
unmeaning  jomble  of  words  and  a  heap  of  vulgar 
and  incongruous  images,  cannot,  as  such,  be  agree- 
able objects  to  contemplate.  If  praised  by  a  sect, 
it  must  be  because  each  one  relies  on  the  opinion 
of  his  fellows,  so  that  there  is  not  one  independent 
judgment  among  them.  If  the  hierophant  of  tbe 
sect  be  a  shrewd  humorist,  it  is  most  likely  that  he 
is  mocking  the  weakness  of  his  admirers. 

We  pass  on  to  the  secand  Muse  on  our  list. 
After  turning  over  the  leaves  of  Mr.  Channing*s 
volume,  one  is  tempted  to  exclaim, — Why,  this  is 
more  excellent  foolery  than  the  other.  His  poetry 
is  a  feeble  and  diluted  copy  of  Mr.  £merson*s, — 
not  so  mystical  and  incoherent,  but  far  more  child- 
ish and  insipid.  The  two  publications  come  to-  f  \ 
gether  very  naturally,  as  cause  and  effect ;  the  ofne   '  ^ 
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sights  and  sounds  of  the  external  world.  He  could 
truly  say, 

"  ThoH  knowest  my  praise  of  nature  most  sincere, 
And  that  my  raplnres  are  not  conjured  up, 
To  serve  occasions  of  poetic  pomp." 

We  can  walk  with  him  under  his  "  favorite  elms," 
and  enjoy  hin  visits  to  **  the  timorous  hare," 

"Grown  so  familiar  with  her  frt-qnent  guest," 

and  to  "  the  stock-dove  nnalarmed,"  that  "  sits 
cooing  in  the  pine-tree."  and  stints  not  *Miis  long 
love-ditty"  at  the  gentle  poet's  near  approach.  We 
may  well  exclaim, 

*'  Happy  who  walks  with  him  ?  whom  what  he  finds 
Of  flHYor  or  of  strent  in  fruit  or  flower, 
Or  what  be  views  of  beautiful  or  grand 
In  nature,  from  the  broad,  majestic  oak. 
To  the  green  blade  that  twinkles  in  the  sun. 
Prompts  with  remembrance  of  a  present  God." 

But  a  later  race  of  poets  have  so  profaned  these 
beauties  of  the  outward  universe  by  their  puling 
raptures,  their  indiscriminate  and  idolatrous  wor- 
ship, and  their  heathenish  philosophy,  that  we  al- 
most sicken  at  any  allusion  to  them  in  verse.    One 
of  these  modern  bards,  hovering  between  mysti- 
cism and  silliness  in   his  lackadaisical  ecstasies, 
cannot  be  more  aptly  hit  off  than  by  Dame  Quickly 
'i«  her  account  of  the  fat  knight's  death-bed  :— 
**  After  I  saw  him  fumble  with  the  sheets,  and  play 
with  flowers,  and  smile  upon  his  fingers'  ends,  1 
knew  there  was  but  one  way  ;  for  his  nose  was  as 
sharp  as  a  pen,  and  'a  babbled  of  green  fielda." 
I  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  the  questionable  honor  of 
lleading  the  way  to  this  exaggerated  and  fantastic 
Imanner,  and  of  perverting  the  love  of  nature  from 
■ts  proper  tendency  to  see  everywhere  "  the  unam- 
jbiguoos  footsteps  of  a  God"  into  a  mere  cover  and 
Ipretence  for  some  paltry  dreams  drawn  from  the 
fold  Pythagorean  philosophy.     He  has  carried  the 
*'  worship'*  of  nature  to  an  unreasonable  and  ridic- 
ulous excess,  and  fallen  into  *'  dizzy  raptures,"  not 
only  over  what  is  beautiful  and  grand   in  the  out- 
ward world,  but  over  low  and  disgusting  objects, 
which  no  poetry  can  elevate  above  their  intrinsic 
meanness  and  vulgarity.     Still,  he  often  adorns 
his  vagaries  with  so  much  magnificence  of  diction 
and  splendor  of  imagery,— widely  departing,  it  is 
true,  from  his  own  theory,  by  the  very  richness 
of  these  ornaments. — that  we  cau  pardon  the  over- 
strained fancies  which  he  renders  thus>^orgeous 
and  imposing.     We  are  content  to  hear  him  say, 

"  To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears." 

Bot  to  the  crowd  of  his  servile  imitators,  who  have 
all  his  rant,  and  none  of  his'  imagination,  all  his 
mysticism,  and  none  of  his  genius,  no  such  indul- 
gence can  be  extended.     It  passeth  human  patience 


to  see  one  of  these  Noodles  get  down  on  his  knees 
before  a  pigweed,  and  remain  there  mate  with  ad- 
miration, or  staring  open-mouthed  after  a  bamble- 
bee,  and  calling  it  *'  Yellow- breeched  philosopher." 
If  their  disorder  had  not  passed  the  dse  of  medi- 
cine, we  would  counsel  them  to  go  and  atudy  Cow- 
per's    Task,  and  fi&arn    to  be  ashamed  of  ibeir 
mystic  ravings  and  transcendental  silliness. 
•  Bnt  we  must  go  back  and  take  leave  of  Mr. 
Channing,  or  rather  allow  him  to  take  leare  of  os: 
for  in  some  very  truculent  stanzas  at  the  close  of 
his  volume,  he  has  bravely  thrown  down  bis  gannt- 
let  in  the  face  of  the  whole  critical  fraternity. 
The  lines  are  founded  on  the  old  myth  aboat  Keats 
being  killed  by  an  article  in  the  Quarterly.     We 
wish  another  hero  had  been  chosen,  as  the  name  of 
this  one  is  rather  unmanageable  in  verse,  and   be- 
trays into  sad  perplexities  those  who  are  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  mysteries  of  the  plural  number  and 
the  possessive  case.     We  pass  over  some  stanzas 
about  critics  who  "  pluck  courage  from  the  Brave's 
knife,  and  stick  their  victims  in  small  streets  by 
dark,"  and  come  to  the  following  : 

*'  And  most  of  all  let  them  kill  Keats  rI way. 
Or  him  tbal  can  Im  killed,  ns  sure  an  steel. 
For  many  Keats*s  creep  about  our  day, 
Who  would  not  furnish  Heroes  half  a  meal. 

**  Who  writes  by  Fate  the  critics  shall  not  kill. 
Nor  all  the  assassins  in  the  great  review. 
Who  writes  by  luck  his  blood  some  Hack  shall  spill. 
Some  Ghost  whom  a  Musquito  might  run  through. 

"  Of  Keats'  poetry  I  have  small  taste. 
But  trust  some  Critics  still  are  in  the  field. 
Whose  well-puffed  Pills  are  not  composed  of  paste. 
Whose  swords  of  lath  with  wisdom  they  do  wield. 

"  For  me,  I  trust  they  will  not  spare  one  line. 
Or  else  in  frozen  silence  may  abide. 
Pray  may  they  hack  like  butchers  ai  all  mine. 
And  kilt  me  like  that  Keats  if  it  betide." 

Mr.  Channing  need  not  be  alarmed ;  we  are  folly 
satisfied  that  he  is  not  a  Keats,  and  that  the  utmost 
malice  of  the  critics  cannot  harm  him. 

Our  readers  may  think  we  have  given  to  these 
two  volumes  of  '*  poems^^  more  importance  than 
they  deserve ;  and  we  should  think  so  too,  but  for 
evidence  that  is  at  hand  of  the  extravagant  admi- 
ration  which  they  have  excited  in  certain  quarters. 
On  our  table  are  Miss  Fuller's  recently  poblished  7 
volumes,  entitled  '*  Papers  on  Literature  and  Art," 
made  up  of  articles  mostly  critical  in  their  charac- 
ter, which  had  previously  appeared  in  the  maga- 
zines and  newspapers  of  the  day.  One  of  her 
essays,  on  **  American  Literature,"  gives  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  taste  and  opinions  of  that  school 
to  which  the  fair  writer  belongs,  and  which  is  far 
from  being  insignificant  in  point  of  nnmbers.  Herj 
criticisms  are  very  brief,  but  comprehensive,  aod] 
uttered  certainly  with  no  lack  of  confidence.  Ofj 
Bryant  she  observes,  that  ''  his  range  is  not  greatj 
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nor  liis  gemos  fertile  ;'*  Haileck  and  WHlis  ^*  are 
poeta  of  aoeiety  ;'*  and  Dana  **  has  written  bo  little 
that  he  would  hatdly  be  aeea  io  a  more  thickly  gar- 
niahed  galaxy/* 

"  Longfellow  is  artificial  and  imitative.  He  bor- 
rows incessantly,  and  mixes  what  he  borrows,  so 
that  it  does  net  appear  to  the  best  advantage.  He 
is  very  faulty  in  usin?  broken  or  mixed  metaphors. 
The  ethical  part  of  his  writing  has  a  hollow,  sec- 
ond-hand sound.  He  has,  however,  elegance,  a 
love  of  the  beautiful,  and  a  fancy  for  what  is  larfie 
and  manly,  if  not  a  full  sympathy  with  it.  His 
^erse  bresthes  at  times  much  sweetness ;  and  if  not 
alhiwed  io  supersede  what  is  better,  may  promote 
a  tasie  for  geod  poeiry.  Though  imitative  he  is 
not  mechanical. 

*•  We  cannot  say  as  much  for  Lowell,  who,  we 
most  declare  it,  though  to  the  grief  of  some  friends. 
and  the  disgust  of  more,  is  absolutely  wanting  in 
the  true  spirit  and  tone  of  poesy.  His  interests  in 
tlw  moral  ^esticma  of  the  day  has  supplied  the 
want  of  viuUty  in  himself;  his  irreat  lacility  at 
versification  has  enabled  him  to  fill  the  ear  with  a 
copious  stream  of  pleasant  sound.  But  his  verse 
IS  stereotyped  ;  his  thought  sounds  no  depth,  and 
p«YSterity  will  not  remember  him. 

"  R.  W.  Emerson,  in  melody^  in  subtle  Beauty  of 
ikmLght  mnd  empressiony  takes  the  highest  rank  upon 
this  list,  fist  his  poems  are  mostly  philosophioal, 
which  is  not  the  truest  kind  of  poetry.  They 
want  the  simple  force  of  nature  and  passion,  and, 
while  they  charm  the  ear  and  interest  the  mind^  fall 
te  wake  far-off  echoes  in  the  heart.  The  imagery 
fvears  a  ^mbolicat  air,  and  serves  rather  as  illns- 
tration  than  to  delight  as  by  fresh  and  glowing 
forms  of  life. 

**  We  must  here  mention  one  whom  the  country 
has  not  yet  learned  to  honor,  perhaps  never  may, 
for  he  wants  artistic  skill  to  give  complete  form  to 
his  inspiration.  This  is  William  Ellery  Channing, 
Depbew  and  namesake  of  Dr.  C.,a  volame  of  whose 
poems,*  piblished  three  or  four  years  ago  in  Boe* 
ton,  remains  unknown,  except  to  a  few  friends,  nor, 
if  known,  would  they  probably  excite  sympathy,  as 
those  which  have  been  published  in  the  periodicals 
have  failed  to  do  so.  Yet  some  of  the  purest  tones 
e/  tke  lyre  are  his,  the  finest  inspirations  as  to  the 
feeiings  and  passions  of  men^  deep  spiritual  insight, 
and  an  entire  originality  in  the  use  of  his  means  J"^ — 
Vol.  ii.,  pp.  132,  133. 

The  volume  by  the  Rev.  Charles  T.  Brooks  is 
so  unpretending  in  character  as  to  be  sure  of  a 
kind,  if  not  a  grateful  reception.  It  consists  solely 
of  translations,  the  writer  being  content  to  act  as 
the  herald  of  other  men's  thoughts,  instead  of 
foisting  upon  the  public  his  own.  His  modesty 
appears  not  only  in  the  general  scheme  of  his  pub- 
lication, but  in  the  prefacci  which  is  written  with 
playful  simplicity  and  frankness,  and  expresses  only 
the  diffident  hope,  "  that  this  little  book  may  prove 
light  enough  for  a  winter  holiday,  and  weighty 
enoogh  to  last  through  the  next  summer.**    As 

*  The  fair  critic  hers  sUtidss  to  the  Firtt  Saiu  of  Chan- 
iiing*s  poeme.  We  bav«  been  reviewing  Lhe  Second  SerieSf 
which  is  thought  lo  excel  it*  predecessor. 


most  of  our  contemporary  bards  seem  to  consider 
a  kind  of  dog- faced  impudence  as  a  necessary  at- 
tendant of  genius,  it  is  pleasant  to  see  them  tacitly 
rebuked  by  the  example  of  one  of  their  brethren, 
who  is  too  kind-hearted  to  inflict  a  direct  castiga- 
tion  upon  them.  We  are  not  sore  but  that  Mr. 
Brooks  has  erred  by  excess  of  humility,  and  by  too 
high  an  estimate  of  the  merits  of  his  rivals  or  pre- 
decessors. He  has  done  sundry  German  bards  the 
honor  of  translating  their  effosions,  when  we  are 
quite  satisfied  that  he  could  have  written  better 
poems  of  his  own.  His  versions  are  usually  spir- 
ited and  rhythmical,  and  so  far  as  we  have  had  op- 
portunity to  compare  them  with  the  originals,  they 
appear  tolerably  faithful.  He  does  not  follow,  it  is 
true,  the  faC'Simile  plan  of  translation,  now  so  much 
in  vogue,  which  only  reminds  one  of  the  story  told 
of  a- Chinese  artist,  who,  being  engaged  to  repro- 
duce a  fine  and  costly  piece  of  porcelain  to  which 
some  accident  had  happened,  followed  his  instruc- 
tions so  literally  as  to  copy  with  great  skill  and 
labor  a  crack  which  extended  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  his  model. 

When  the  Russian  princess,  Maria  Panlowna, 
eame  as  a  bride  to  Weimar,  in  1804,  Sehiller  nn* 
dertook  to  prepare  a  poetical  greeting  for  her,  by 
writing  a  little  lyrie  drama,  which  was  represented 
at  the  Court  Theatre  of  that  Lilliputian  duchy.  It 
was  a  pretty  allegory,  called  The  Homage  of  the 
Arts,  much  resembling  in  form  the  Masques  that 
were  fashionable  under  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts. 
Some  peasants  appear  in  the  act  of  transplanting  an 
orange-tree,  richly  laden  with  fruit,  and  surround- 
ed by  maidens  and  children,  who  hold  it  steady  with 
wreaths  of  flowers.  They  sing  verses  eongrata- 
latiog  this  tree  :-— 

•*  Child  of  softer,  sunnier  bowers, 
Jn  ttiese  natel  fields  of  ours, 
Here,  henceforlb,  thy  home  shall  be.** 

As  the  tree,  or  rather  the  lady,  came  from  St.  Pe« 
tersburg,  which  is  many  degrees  nearer  the  north 
pole  than  Weimar,  we  think  there  was  some  poeti- 
cal lioeose  in  speaking  of  those  **  sunnier  bowers  f ' 
but  for  this  Sehiller  is  not  responsible,  as  he  only 
calls  it  a  tree  ^'  aus  der  fremden  Zone,''  from  a 
foreign  zone.  But  he  does  term  it  an  orange  tree, 
and  as  the  lady  had  received  the  education  of  a 
princess,  he  probably  considered  her  as  a  hot-house 
plant ;  Mr.  Brooks,  we  suppose,  by  **  softer,  sunnier 
bowerb,''  intended  to  signify  a  Russian  conserva- 
tory. Presently,  the  Genius  of  Beauty  descends, 
attended  by  seven  goddesses  of  Art,  three  of  whom, 
the  poet  is  careful  to  tell  us,  are  for  the  plastie 
arts,  and  four  for  the  rhetorical  and  musical  ones. 
Each  of  these  comes  forward  and  addresses  a  short 
poetical  compliment  to  the  princess.  Two  of  these 
speeches  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  Schiller's 
manner,  and  of  his  translator's  skill. 
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"  GEMU8  Cturning  lOMaril  the  Princesa]. 


**  Beauty^s  creative  Genius  stands  before  thee, 

Attended  by  the  Arts,  a  sister-^vand. 
'T  is  we  who  crown  hU  human  works  with  glory, — 

Palace  and  altar  own  our  voice  and  band. 
We  dwelt  long  since  with  thy  imperial  name, 

And  she.  the  lofiy  one  who  gave  ihce  birth, 
Herself  the  holy  sacrificial  flame 

Tends  with  pure  hand  on  her  domestic  hearth. 
She  bade  us  follow  thee  with  this  our  greeting, — 
Our  smile  aloue  earth's  proudest  bliss  completing. 

"  ARCHITECT17BE  [with  8  mural  crown  on  her  head,  and  a 
golden  ship  in  her  hand]. 

*'  Enthroned  by  Neva's  banks,  I  graced  thy  home ; 

Thy  world-renowncd  ancestor  called  me  forth; 
At  his  behest  I  built  a  second  Rome, 

The  imperial  seat  and  mistress  of  the  North. 
A  paradise  of  statelinesa,  astounding. 

Arose  beneath  my  magic  wand,  one  day; 
And  DOW  life's  guy  and  busy  din  is  sounding 

Where  yesterday  but  gloomy  fog-banks  lay; 
Her  bristling  naval  armaments  gigantic 
Drive  back  old  Belt  to  his  sea-palace,  frantic.** 

Schiller  did  well  to  compose  this  poetical  trifle 
for  the  sake  of  complimenting  his  princely  patrons, 
though  the  flattery  appears  un  peu  lourd  for  the 
nineteenth  ceotary, — a  rather  ponderous  specimen 
of  German  fancy.  But  he  probably  attached  little 
value  to  it,  and  it  was  unwise  in  him  or  his  literary 
executors  to  include  it  in  the  edition  of  his  works. 
What  has  procured  for  this  Russo- Germanic  or^ 
ange-tree  the  honor  of  being  again  transplanted, 
and  to  our  republican  soil  too,  is  more  than  we  can 
imagine.  We  should  as  soon  think  of  bringing 
over  a  German  EUwagen. 

Similar  remarks  might  be  made  about  many  of 
the  shorter  pieces  in  this  volume,  which  are  hardly 
worth  cutting  out  of  the  corner  of  a  newspaper, 
even  if  they  could  ever  have  effected  a  lodgment 
there.  Why  translate  what  is  of  little  or  no  value 
in  the  original  ?  Many  of  them  are  from  Freilig- 
rath,  a  German  poet  of  our  own  day,  who,  proba- 
bly because  he  thinks  the  sunny  climes  of  Italy  and 
Greece,  and  even  the  far  Orient,  have  now  been 
suf^ciently  berhymed,  has  chosen  to  lay  the  scene 
of  his  poetry  in  Africa,  and  stuffs  his  verses  ad 
nauseam  with  camels  and  palm-trees,  lions  and 
tigers,  giraffs  and  hippopotamnses.  There  is  some- 
thing peculiarly  Teutonic  in  such  a  fancy.  We 
shall  next  hear  of  a  podding- headed  German  poet 
in  New  Holland,  making  rhymes  aboot  ornitbo- 
rhynchi  and  kangaroos. 

Mr.  Story  has  narrowly  escaped  being  a  poet ; 
but  it  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which  a  miss  is  as 
good  as  a  mile.  He  has  great  facility  and  smooth- 
ness  of  versification,  considerable  fancy,  and  an 
almost  anlimited  command  of  poetical  expression. 
Bat  he  is  quite  deficient  in  strong  feeling  and  a 
creative  imagination.  We  find  abundance  of  sen- 
timent, and  occasionally  some  tenderness ;  but  no 
powerful  and  vivid  emotion,  no  passion,  and  conse^ 


quently,  nothing  of  the  rapture  and  energy  divine 
which  belong  to  the  true  poet.  His  perception  of 
the  beautiful,  both  io  nature  and  art,  is  delicate  and 
tasteful,  but  is  expressed  in  a  form  somewhat  too 
abstract  and  aesthetic,  too  elaborately  cultivated 
and  disciplined  by  rule,  to  be  ever  mistaken  for  the 
spontaneous  and  fervid  admiration  of  the  naturally 
giAed  mind.  The  contents  of  his  volume  appear 
not  so  much  like  poems,  as  like  studies  in  the  art 
of  poetry.  We  do  not  mean  that  they  show  ex- 
cessive labor ;  quite  the  contrary ;  Mr.  Story's  ex- 
traordinary fluency  has  rather  betrayed  him  into 
great  carelessness.  He  has  a  torrent  of  words  and 
images  ready  to  be  poured  oat  upon  any  topic ;  bat 
he  exercises  little  discrimination,  and  seeks  to  pro- 
duce effect  more  by  redoubling  his  strokes  than  by 
aiming  a  single  decisive  blow.  He  is  constantly 
striking  quite  near  the  mark,  but  never  actually 
hitting  it.  And  one  quickly  sees  that  he  is  not 
much  in  earnest  in  the  affair ;  he  is  exercising  him- 
self rather  for  his  own  amusement,  than  with  a 
view  of  kindling  emotion  or  imparting  delight  to 
others.  His  verses  show  a  fanciful  exuberance  of 
matter,  but  no  inspiration. 

An  instinctive  perception  of  the  limits  of  his 
powers  has  led  to  a  very  fortunate  choice  of  sub- 
jects for  two  of  the  longer  pieces  io  the  book. 
These  are  entitled  Music,  and  The  Painter's  Dream; 
they  contain  descriptive  catalogues  in  verse  of  the 
great  painters  and  composers,  with  an  attempt  to 
set  forth  and  analyze  the  effects  produced  by  their 
respective  arts.  The  idea  is  not  a  novel  one,  bat 
it  affords  fine  scope  for  a  cultivated  taste,  and  a 
studied  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  art ;  and  the 
characteristics  of  the  several  schools  are  brought 
out  with  some  discrimination  and  eflfeet  in  Mr.  Sto- 
ry's luscious  and  redundant  style.  He  is  more 
successful  with  music  than  with  the  sister  art,  prob- 
ably because  he  has  more  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  masterpieces  of  the  great  composers  than 
with  the  productions  of  the  old  painters.  We  have 
room  to  quote  only  this  fancifol  description  of  a 
grand  and  intricate  musical  composition  as  per- 
formed in  full  orchestra. 


**  Hark  !  the  whole  orchestra  is  in  motion. 

And  before  its  tongue  the  once  blank  air 
Trembleth  like  a  moving,  musical  ocean. 

All  alive  with  longing  and  with  prayer. 
Now  the  mass  of  music  is  advancing 

Like  a  huge  while  cloud  across  the  blue, — 
With  its  dume4  and  spires  in  sunlight  glancing, 

Shifring  as  the  swift  winds  hurry  through. 
Now  it  surgeth  onward  like  the  ocean, 

Bursting  in  wild  foam  along  the  shore. 
Hurrying  on  in  vehement,  restless  motion. 

Crowding  back  in  spray  and  wild  uproar. 
Now  ascending,  higher  still  it  ranges, 

And  the  far-off  music  of  the  spheres 
With  angelic  tones  and  interchanges 

Pierce  the  labyrinths  of  these  human  ears. 
From  the  soul  swarm  forth  its  fair  creations, 

loiinite  acekings,  vague  sad  undefined, 
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Tbooaaad  ontward-stretchiDg  aipinitioos» 
Wooed  like  blouoma  by  the  lofi  spring  wiud/* 

Mr.  Story *8  great  fault  arises  from  his  extraor- 
dinary copiousness  of  expression,  leading  to  a 
▼ague  and  rambling  diffuseness,  which  obscures 
and  weakens  bis  finest  conceptions.  He  is  by  no 
means  a  loyer  of  mysticism,  bnt  the  poetry  and 
the  meaning  of  his  verses  are  often  eflfectually 
sbrooded  from  view  under  a  mere  fog  of  words. 
Can  any  one,  for  instance,  find  rhyme  or  reason 
in  the  following ! 

"  Imagination  must  abide  content  in  natnre^s 
limit, — the  Ideal  give  its  heart  to  the  Real ;  the 
highest  artist  owneth  her  actual  limitation,  and 
boilds  the  triamph  of  his  art  in  them." 

Bot  change  the  collocation  a  little,  without  al- 
tering one  of  the  words,  and  we  have  this  stanza. 

"  Content  in  nature's  limit. 

Must  abide  Imagination, — 
The  Ideal  to  the  Real  give  its  heart ; 
The  highest  artist  owneth 

Her  actual  limitation, 
And  in  them  builds  the  triumph  of  his  art.*' 

This  may  be  called  the  typographical  art  of  poetry. 
Mr.  Story^s  most  ambitious  efforts  are  his  least 
SQccessfuI  ones ;  he  is  daring  enough,  but  has  not 
eafficient  strength  of  pinion  to  sustain  him  in  a 
long  and  loAy  flight.  The  idea  of  The  Island 
Home  requires  the  poem  to  be  of  '*  imagination  all 
compact ;"  bat  it  is  so  unequally  executed,  that  a 
portion  of  it  reads  like  the  journal  of  an  unlucky 
fishing  excursion,  and  the  remainder  like  a  fanci- 
fal  allegory  adumbrating  some  passage  of  human 
life.  The  Mistake  is  an  humbler  efibrt,  and  con- 
sequently a  far  more  pleasing  one  ;  it  betrays  very 
plainly  a  study  of  Tennyson's  Talking  Oak  and 
Locksley  Hall;  bat  it  is  prettily  versified,  and 
some  of  the  stanzas  tingle  with  earnestness,  as  if 
the  poem  were  built  on  reality  instead  of  fiction. 
Marian  and  Geraldine  is  a  study  after  specimens 
hv  the  same  master ;  it  is  a  mere  echo  of  the  Cla- 
ribelsy  Lilians,  Madelines,  and  Arianas  of  the  same 
fantastic  poet.  Mr.  Story's  **  fatal  facility"  of 
▼erse  easily  lapses  into  imitation.  When  he  imps 
his  wings  for  a  nobler  flight,  as  in  Prometheus^ 
The  Exhumation  of  Napoleon^  and  Niagara^  the 
resolt  is  an  entire  failure.  The  lines  addressed  to 
*'  the  thandering  cataract'*  begin  in  this  wise  : 

Like  htU'hxnmda  from  their  slumber  waking, 
And  panting  madly  for  their  prey, 

Their  whitening  inanea  in  fury  shaking, 
And  howling  down  their  rocky  way. 

From  Erie*s  sleep  in  rushing  rapids  breaking. 
Storms  down  Niagara^.*' 

Horses,  not  hounds,  have  manes,  though  consid- 
ering the  peculiar  locality  of  the  breed  here  re- 
ferred to,  there  is  no  telling  what  infernal  appen- 
dages they  may  have  had  about  them.     Such  lines 


are  mere  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothincr ;  they 
are  in  Mr.  Forcible  Feeble's  most  characteristic 
style.    What  follows  is  little  better. 

M  *'  Thy  hoary  locks  ihou  shakest  wildly  forth. 
And  scarless,  in  eternal  youth,  dost  rage.'* 

We  must  pass  very  hurriedly  over  the  remainder 
of  our  tuneful  Nine.     Mr.  Read  is  an  artist,  a 
young  sculptor,   whose  earlier  designs  were    of 
great  promise,  and  are  said  to  have  been  very  skil- 
fully transferred  to  the  marble.     We  can  readily 
believe  it,  for  his  verses  show  taste  and  feeling, 
with  occasional  gleams  of  fancy  ;  and  he  seldom 
offends,  even  when  he  fails  to  please.     But  they 
are  mere  sketches,  evidently  committed  to  paper 
only  in  the  hours  of  relaxation,  when  his  hand  was 
weary  of  holding  the  chisel.     It  was  a  hazard- 
ous undertaking  to  gather  them  from  the  mag- 
azines and  newspapers,  in  which  they  probably  first 
saw  the  light,  and  to  send  them  forth  to  the  world 
in  this  collected  form  as  as  if  to  challenge  com- 
parison and  criticism.     For  the  most  part,  they  are 
mere  copies,  reflections  in  water,  of  the  more  pop- 
ular eflfusions  of  favorite  contemporary  poets.     M r. 
Read  is  not  a  conscious  plagiarist;  if  he  had  thought 
that  a  single  line  or  image  on  his  page  was  not  his 
own,  he  would  probably  have  blotted  it  out.     But 
remnants  and  shadows  of  songs  which  he  had  loved 
appear  to  have  haunted  his  memory,  and  to  have 
become  in  a  short  time  so  incorporated  with  his 
own  fancies,  that  he  oonld  no  longer  distinguish 
them ;  so  that  when  he  comes  to  hammer  out  a 
poem  on  his  own  anvil,  the  result  is  a  strange  com- 
pound, which  is  neither  his  own  property  nor  that 
of  any  body  else.     Thus,  Miss  Barrett's  fine  poem 
of  Lady  Geraldine^s  Courtship  has  given  birth  to 
Mr.  Read's  Christine,  in  which  the  sentiment,  the 
leading  idea,  the  metre,  the  plot,  the  characters, 
are  o\\,  mutatis  mutandis,  borrowed  from  the  Eng- 
lish exemplar.     But  the  first  few  couplets  show 
that  Mr.  Read  sometimes  mingles  very  pretty  fan- 
cies with  his  illegal  acquisitions.     Yet  we  are  not 
sure  that  even  these  fancies  are  his  own ;  we  have 
a  dim  recollection  of  having  seen  something  very 
like  them  elsewhere.     The  story  is  '*  supposed  to 
be  related  by  a  young  sculptor  on  the  hill-side,  be- 
tween Florence  and  Fesol6." 


"Come,  my  friend,  and  in  the  silence  and  the  shadow 

wrapt  aparr, 
I  will  loose  the  golden  claspings  of  this  sacred  tome,— the 

heart. 

"  By  the  bole  of  yonder  cypress,  under  branches  spread 

like  eaves, 
We  will  sit  vf/ure  wavering  ranfAtne  weaves  a  romance  in  the 

leavea, 

**  Here  by  gentle  airs  of  story  shall  our  dreaming  minds  be 

swayed, 
**  And  our  spirits  hang  vibrating,  like  the  sunshine  with  the 

shade." 
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Mr.  Loogfellow  asks  his  lady-love  to  read  to  him. 

**  Not  from  the  grand  old  maslerg, 

Not  from  the  bards  Bublime, 
Whose  distant  footsteps  echo 

Through  the  corridors  of  time." 

This  is  pretty  and  masical,  and  conveys  rather 
a  striking  image ;  Mr.  Read  thus  appropriates  and 
mars  it : — 

'*  Ye  mighty  roasters  of  the  song  sublime, 
Who,  phantom-like,  with  large  unwavering  eyes, 
Slalk  down  the  solemn  wilderuesa  of  lime." 

Miss  Barrett's  Vision  of  Poets  suggested  to 
Mr.  Read  The  Bards,  supplying  not  only  the  man- 
ner and  form,  but  many  of  the  more  striking  ex- 
pressions in  it.  As  some  of  the  stanzas  are  quite 
successfuly  executed,  we  will  quote  a  few  of  them 
as  specimens  of  his  best  manner. 

"  Old  Homer's  song  in  mighty  undalstions, 

Comes  surging,  ceaseless,  up  the  obliTioas  maio  ;>• 

1  hear  the  rivers  from  succeeding  national 
Go  answering  down  again  : — 

"  Hear  VirgiPs  stream  in  changeful  currents  strolling. 
And  Tasso's  sweeping  round  through  Palestine ; 

And  Dante*s  deep  and  solemn  river  rolling 
Through  groves  of  midnight  pine. 

"  1  hear  the  iron  Norseman's  ntimbers  ringing 
Through  frosen  Norway,  like  a  herald's  bom ; 

And  like  a  lark,  hear  glorious  Chaucer  siogi&g 
Away  in  £ngland'8  morn :~ 


**  The  world* widr  Shakspeare— the  imperial  Spemer, 
Whose  shafts  of  song  o'ertop  the  angels*  seats ; — 

While  delicate,  as  from  a  silver  censer. 
Float  the  sweet  dreams  of  Keats  I 

^  Nor  these  alone ;  for,  through  the  growing  preteat. 
Westward  the  starry  path  of  Poesy  lies, — 

Her  glorious  spirit,  like  the  evening  crescent, 
Comes  rounding  up  the  skies." 

The  sixth  Muse  on  oar  list  is  that  of  Mr.  James 
F.  Colman.  He  writes  in  a  modest  and  sensible 
tone,  putting  forward  no  offensive  pretensions,  and 
not  aiming  to  startle  his  readers  by  any  eccentri- 
cities of  thought  or  expression.  His  poems  have 
no  conspicuous  merits,  and  no  glaring  faults ;  and 
we  are  quite  reluctant  to  confess,  that  their  only 
fault  is  that  of  being  oppressively  wearisome  and 
dull.  The  patience  of  Job  would  hardly  saffice 
for  the  perusal  of  The  Island  Bride,  whieh  is  a 
narrative  poem,  consisting  of  nine  mortal  cantos, 
each  containing  on  an  average  about  thirty  Spen- 
serian stanzas.  We  have  no  particular  complaint 
to  make  of  this  operose  undertaking;  in  Dogber- 
ry^s  phrase,  "  it  is  quite  tolerable,  and  not  to  be 
endured.*'  His  rhymes  are  unexceptionable,  his 
diction  good,  the  versificatinn  smooth  and  uni- 
form, and  a  bountiful  array  of  the  commonplaces  of 


poetry  appears  ob  awery  page.  Nearly  all  bis 
stanzas  are  qoite  as  good  as  half  of  those — the  in- 
ferior half,  it  is  true — in  the  first  two  cantos  of 
Childe  Harold.  But  it  is  unfortunate  for  Mr.  Col- 
man that  he  he  has  provoked  this  comparison,  for 
we  sadly  roiss  the  other  half.  He  has  availed  him- 
self very  liberally  of  the  license  granted  by  Hor- 


ace, 


"  Verum  operi  longo  fas  est  obrepem  somnum ;" 

but  has  quite  forgotten  a  subsequent  remark  of  the 
same  critic,  though  it  has  been  so  oAen  quoted, 
about  a  certain  class  of  poets  whom  neither  gods, 
men,  nor  booksellers  will  tolerate. 

It  is  of  no  sort  of  importance  wl^t  part  of  the 
poem  we  quote,  in  order  to  give  our  readers  a  taste 
of  Mr.  Golman's  quality ;  for  it  woeld  be  difficult 
to  find  a  work  of  equal  length  so  ootform  in  its 
excellence.  If  we  had  found  any  better  stanxas 
than  the  following,  we  should  have  given  them  the 
preference  for  citation ;  and  our  readers  may  be 
assured  that  the  remainder  of  the  poem  is  quite 
as  good  as  this  sample.  We  take  at  random  the 
opening  of  the  first  canto,  from  which  it  will  ap- 
pear that  the  writer  has  been  studying  Byron  very 
diligently ;  it  is  much  to  his  credit,  that  he  has  left 
out  of  his  own  work  all  traces  of  the  noble  bard's 
wickedness  and  misanthropy,  and  rather  unlucky 
for  him,  that  he  has  omitted  most  of  the  poetry 
along  with  it. 

"  O,  surely  never  superstition  took, 
Pair  Greece,  more  gentle  lineaments  than  thise ! 
In  every  sculptured  god's  calm,  eamest look 
Trace  we  a  spirit  only  not  difine ; 
Thy  sweet  congenial  credence  did  eniwine 
Round  each  cold  image,  loveless  and  alone. 
Its  tendrils, — as  the  fragrant  clinging  vine 
With  purple  petals  paints  the  psJIid  stone. 
And  to  tke  lifeless  ierm  lends  beauty  not  its  own. 

"  It  lulled  the  yearnings  of  the  human  soul — 
Which  ever  would  itself  assimilate 
To  the  far  orbs  that  o*er  earth's  changes  roll, 
Unquenched  by  the  vicissitedes  of  fate — 
On  its  half-human  breast ;  and,  wiib  full  freight 
Of  odorous  flower-buds,  threw  its  arow  aiouod 
The  restless  heart,  which  ever  craves  to  mate 
Itself  with  immortality,  and,  bound 
To  earth  by  earthly  ties,  still  struggles  from  the  ground.** 

The  minor  poems  at  the  end  of  the  book  are 
somiswhat  better ;  that  is,  they  do  not  leave  the 
readers*  mind  in  that  state  of  langnid  quiescence 
which  creeps  over  one  after  accomplishing  a  heavy 
task.  There  are  some  vigorous  lines  among  those 
**  suggested  at  the  White  Mountains,*'  and  some 
tender  images  and  pleasing  description  in  Summer 
Musings  and  Mater  Dolorosa ;  but  neither  of  them 
rises  so  much  above  elegant  mediocrity  as  to  tempi 
us  to  enlarge  our  quotations.  The  Stanzas  wriUen 
after  the  Departure  of  an  Atlantic  Steamer  are  the 
best  in  the  volumei  though  it  is  a  misfortune  tbsl 
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thej  remind  one  so  plainly  of  Charles  Sprague's 
glorioas  Shakspeare  Ode;  but  Mr.  Col  man  bor- 
rows nothing. 

The  seventh  Muso  has  inspired  a  ladj,  and  we 
are  of  opinion  that  we  shall  host  manifest  oor  def- 
erence for  the  sex  bj  passing  oTer  her  effusions 
very  hurriedly.  Mrs.  Browne  is  an  Englishwo- 
man, who  can  probably  allege  the  old  excuse  for 
her  appearance  in  public, — 


tt 


Obliged  by  hon^r,  or  request  of  friends." 


She  has  certainly  a  kind  heart,  and  is  disposed  to 
commemorate  in  undying  verse  the  virtues  of  some 
of  these  importunate  friends,  who  might  otherwise 
have  remained  unknown  to  fame.  How  grateful 
they  are  likely  to  feel  for  the  compliment  may  be 
judged  from  the  following  stanza,  taken  from  a  little 
poem  on  the  death  of  the  Dowager  Lady  Powers- 
court. 

"  She  who  gains  a  heavenly  crown 

Earthly  honors  meekly  wore, 
Gladly  laid  the  burden  down, — 

J^owtTBCOurt  was  the  name  ehe  bore." 

This  is  quite  enough.  Tt  is  but  a  brick  from  the 
lady's  edifice,  but  an  architectural  survey  of  it  conid 
not  convey  a  more  faithful  idea  of  the  whole  struc- 
tare. 

Mr.  Sargeant  has  gained  some  reputation  as  a 
song-writer  and  dramatist,  which  is  not  likely  to 
be  either  enhanced  or  diminished  by  the  publica- 
tion of  his  collected  poems.  Some  of  his  shorter 
lyrics  are  dashed  off  with  great  freedom  and  spirit, 
though  they  would  suffer  by  comparison  with  the 
bold  and  fanciful  strains  of  Barry  Cornwall,  after 
which^hey  are  evidently  modelled.  Many  of  them 
have  been  successfully  wedded  to  music,  which  is 
a  good  proof  of  the  writer^s  skill  in  numbers.  Mr. 
Sargeanl^s  ear  is  qnite  correct,  and  he  has  a  fine 
flow  of  animated  versification,  which,  with  a  manly 
tone  of  genial  sentiment,  and  occasional  delicacy 
and  tenderness,  has  somewhat  blinded  the  eyes  of 
readers  to  bis  rather  meagre  fancy  and  lack  of 
original  thought.  He  probably  lays  no  claim  to 
the  higher  honors  of  poesy,  and  we  are  free,  there- 
fore, to  give  him  the  tribute  that  is  really  due  to 
the  simplicity  and  transparency  of  his  diction,  and 
the  melody  of  his  rhymes.  He  does  not  labor  to 
be  either,  imaginative  or  profound,  and  therefore 
never  sinks  into  bathos  or  obscurity.  The  con- 
tents of  the  volume  are  very  unequal,  many  of  the 
pieces  being  occasional  in  character,  and  written  at 
long  intervals, — for  song  appears  to  be  his  amuse- 
ment and  not  his  vocation. 

We  cannot  say  ranch  for  the  dramatic  frag- 
ments ;  the  dialogue  is  lively,  and  the  conversa- 
tional tone  is  well  preserved,  hot  these  merits  can- 
not conceal  a  great  lack  of  invention  and  poverty 
of  thought.  The  names  and  garb  of  the  persona- 
ges introduced  an  Jlalian  or  Greek ;  but  this  tbe- 
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atrical  disguise  cannot  conceal  their  Yankee  ori- 
gin, and  their  talk  smacks  of  modern  newspapers. 
Adelaide's  Triumph  is  the  most  pleasing  among 
the  occasional  poems ;  the  story  is  an  old  one,  but 
it  is  prettily  versified,  in  a  vein  of  pure  sentiment, 
and  with  some  pathetic  effect.  The  Martyr  of  the 
Arena  is  but  partially  successful,  and  GotuUo  is  an 
utter  failure.  There  is  something  in  the  Whistle- 
craf^  and  Beppo  style  and  stanza  which  is  very  at- 
tractive to  young  men  about  town,  and  to  poets  of 
society  ;  but  to  imitate  them  is  hazardous,  for  with- 
out an  exuberance  of  wit  and  fancy,  they  are  flat- 
ter than  stale  beer. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Miss  Farley  was  so  ill-advised  as 
to  adopt  for  her  volume  one  of  those  coxcombical 
titles  which  the  bad  taste  of  Mr.  Willis  has  brought 
into  fashion.  Nothing  could  be  more  inappropri- 
ate, considering  the  modest  character  of  its  con- 
tents, and  the  peculiar  claims  that  it  presents  for  a 
kind  reception  from  the  public.  All  that  was 
wanted  to  secure  immediate  attention  was  a  sim- 
ple announcement  of  the  fact,  that  Miss  Farley  was 
the  editor  of  the  Lowell  Offering,  and  -one  of  the 
most  successful  contributors  to  it;  and  that,  en- 
couraged by  the  favorable  notice  which  has  been 
taken  of  that  periodical,  both  in  thid  country  and 
in  Europe,  she  has  collected  from  it,  and  published 
in  a  separate  volume,  her  own  fugitive  pieces,  both 
in  prose  and  verse.  The  book,  therefore,  does  not 
properly  come  under  our  cognizance  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  as  two-thirds  of  its  contents  are  in  sober 
pruse.  But  we  wished  to  assist  in  making  its  pub- 
lication more  widely  known,  so  that  the  public  may 
be  able  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  character  and 
attainments  of  the  females  who  are  employed  in 
the  mills  at  Lowell.  It  shows  what  use  was  made 
of  her  leisure  by  one  who  spent  twelve  hours  a 
day  at  the  loom. 

The  appearance  of  the  Lowell  Offering  was  re- 
garded as  a  strange  phenomenon  in  England ;  but 
it  excited  comparatively  little  surprise  here,  where 
the  blessings  of  education  are  so  widely  difiiised, 
and  a  higher  rate  of  wages,  with  a  more  earnest 
desire  for  independence,  induces  many  to  devote 
themselves  to  manual  labor  who  are  well  qualified 
for  a  more  ambitious,  but  less  lucrative,  calling. 
A  farmer*^  daughter  finds  that  she  can  earn  more 
money  by  employment  in  a  cotton  factory,  than  by 
teaching  a  country  district  school ;  and  as  nearly  all 
distinctions  of  class  are  merely  nominal  in  this 
country,  it  is  not  strange  that  she  should  choose 
the  shortest  road  to  independence.  It  will  be  her 
own  fault,  if  she  is  not  quite  as  much  respected  in 
the  mill  as  in  the  schoolhouse.  Miss  Farley's  book 
shows  more  talent  certainly,  but  not  a  higher  de- 
gree of  cultivation,  or  a  wider  range  of  reading, 
than  is  quite  common  among  her  associates  in  labor. 
She  writes  with  facility  and  correctness,  showing 
a  tolerable  command  of  expression,  and  an  instinct- 
ive good  taste.    Her  poems  are  smoothly  rersificd 
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and  display  considerable  fancy  and  humor,  with 
frequent  indications  of  deep  feeling.  She  is  evi- 
dently most  familiar  with  Burns  and  Mrs.  Hemans, 
and  two  of  her  imitations  of  the  former,  The  Mouse*  s 
Visit,  and  the  Lines  addressed  to  the  Comet  of 
1843,  in  the  manner  of  the  Address  to  the  De^il, 
are  quite  successful.  Certainly,  the  perusal  of  her 
volume  was  the  least  disagreeable  portion  of  our 
task,  when  we  undertook  to  give  our  readers  some 
accouut  of  nine  new  poets. 


CLARICE. 


1. 


Maidens  there  are  of  grace  and  light, 
Who,  when  ye  dream  about  the  sky, 

Come  ever  smiling,  strangely  bright, 
Between  the  fancy  and  the  eye  ; 

Ye  feel  them  sweet  to  soul  and  sight, 
And  sadden  as  ye  see  them  fly. 


II. 


And  she  was  one  of  those  that  grew 
The  image  kindred  to  the  theme  ; 

Still  present  to  the  mind  and  view, 
Though  still  as  something  in  a  dream  ; 

I  loved  her  beauties  ere  I  knew, 

So  well  my  thoughts  did  they  beseem. 


III. 


Not  long  the  heart  an  ideal  thrills, 
Lacks  comfort  from  the  thing  it  woos ; 

For  still  the  generous  nature  wills, 
That  he  shall  find  who  still  pursues ; 

The  glad  soul  which  a  fancy  fills 

Soon  shapes  the  creature  it  must  choose. 


IV. 


True  to  my  fancy  thus  she  grew, 

The  living  thing  that  was  my  thought ; 

The  spirit  of  grace,  the  woman  too« 

That  dreams  had  found  for  me  unsought; 

If  doubt  declared  the  dream  untrue, 
Her  smile  the  perfect  faith  soon  taught. 


▼. 


And  ever  still,  in  hours  of  gloom, 

She  brought  me  glimpses  of  her  skies ; 

Her  presence  freshened  earth  with  bloom. 
And  heaven  lay  starlike  in  her  eyes; 

How  should  I  vex  me  with  the  doom. 
Still  wrought  by  evil  destinies. 


VI. 


Ah  !  hers  were  spells  we  may  not  feign. 
Born  at  her  birth  and  fasbionM  so, 

Ye  may  not  leach,  or  falsely  train. 
By  all  th*  experience  taught  below  ; 

To  me  they  brought  exceeding  gain, 
But  workM  her  gentle  spirit  wo ! 


VII. 


For  to  the  delicate  heart  that  takes 
Its  nurture  from  another's  eyes. 

There's  danger  when  the  breeze  but  shakes 
The  lily,  in  the  lake  that  lies;— 

She  weeps,  lest  love  his  perch  forsakes. 
And  dies  with  dread,  lest  rapture  dies. 


VIII. 

The  smile,  that,  like  a  forest  bird. 

Starts  up  with  sudden  song  to  cheer  ; — 

The  saddenM  tone,  that,  sudden  heard. 
Sounds  strange  and  cold  upon  the  ear;- 

The  hasty  glance,  th'  impatient  word. 
These  ever  thrilPd  her  with  a  fear. 


IX. 


And  pleasure's  self  was  like  a  pain 
So  keenly  felt  was  every  bliss  ; 

Even  though  convulsive  throbbM  the  brain. 
Lest  life  should  bring  no  more  like  this  \ 

The  very  love  she  lived  to  gain, 

Brought  death  when  bonded  in  its  kisa. 


X. 


She  perished  in  her  innocent  youth. 
As  well  beseems  the  creature  made. 

Like  her,  all  tenderness  and  truth. 
Of  such  pure  light,  of  such  soft  shade,- 

So  full  of  fear,  and  faith,  and  ruth. 
And  born  for  love,  of  love  afraid. 
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ESSAYS   ON   THE 
EARLY  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 
OF  ENGLAND. 
No.  L 

PREFACE. 

Tbe  earliest  English  author  ever  published,  or 
commonly  read,  io  the  United  States,  is  Shakes- 
peare. Few  eren  among  scholars  have  paid  much 
attention  to  the  language  and  literature  of  the  mo- 
ther country,  before  the  age  of  the  great  poet. 
Even  Chaucer,  the  greatest  humorist  among  the 
British  poets,  has  few  readers ;  because  his  lan- 
guage is  antiquated,  and  his  versification,  to  an 
unskilful  reader,  seems  irregular  and  inharmoni- 
ous. All  else  in  the  ante-Shakespearean  ages  is 
as  little  known  to  the  American  public^  as  the  lit- 
erature of  China  or  Arabia.  A  few  may  have 
read  ibe  earlier  pieces  in  the  collections  of  Percy 
and  Ellis : — but  we  suspect  that  most  owners  of 
these  books,  turn  away  from  all  that  require  the 
help  of  a  glossary.  As  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  lan- 
guage and  literature — we  may  consider  them  as 
almost  wholly  unknown  among  us.  The  few  cu- 
rious diggers  into  this  neglected  mine,  generally 
choose  to  keep  their  acquisitions  to  themselves; 
because  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  them  at- 
tractive to  ordinary  readers.  We  do  not  hope,  in 
our  brief  notice  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  and 
literature,  to  interest  any,  except  those  who  feel  a 
curiosity  to  know  something  about  the  mother 
tongue  of  our'English^  and  something  about  the 
literature  that  has  lain  buried  in  it  for  eight  or  nine 
hundred  years.  It  may  also  gratify  some  readers 
to  mark  the  steps  by  which  our  modern  English 
emerged,  gradually,  from  age  to  age,  out  of  the 
old  Saxon ;  and  how  men  expressed  themselves  in 
poetry  and  in  prose,  before  Shakespeare  sang  and 
.  Bacon  philosophized. 

Introductory  Notice  of  the  Affinities  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language, 

The  English  belongs  to  the  stock  of  languages 
called  Indo-European,  which  have  been  spoken, 
time  out  of  mind,  from  the  farthest  borders  of  In- 
dia to  the  Western  shores  of  Europe.  Philolo- 
gers  have  ascertained  beyond  question,  that  the 
ancient  languages  of  Hindostan,  of  Persia,  and  of 
nearly  all  Europe,  bore  to  one  another  so  close  an 
affinity,  both  in  the  form  of  their  radical  words  and 
in  their  grammatical  structure,  as  to  show  that  they 
were  all  branches  of  one  primitive  language. 
These  ancient  languages  are,  the  Sanscrit  of  Hin- 
dostan ;  the  Zend  of  Persia ;  the  Sclavonic  of 
North  Eastern  Europe ;  the  Gothic — including 
the  Seandinaviao  and  Teutonic  branches — of  North 
Western  Europe ;  the  Celtic  of  the  West ;  and 


the  Greek  and  Latin  of  the  South.  From  these 
ancient  languages  have  sprung,  with  a  few  excep- 
I'ons,  the  dialects  now  spoken  throughout  these 
extensive  parts  of  the  earth.  It  is  Sufficient  to 
say  in  particular,  that  the  Russians,  Poles  and  Bo- 
hemians speak  Srlavonian  dialects;  the  Swedes, 
Danes,  Norwegians  and  Icelanders,  Scandinavian 
dialects  of  the  Gothic ;  the  Germans,  Dutch  and 
English,  Teutonic  dialects  of  the  Gothic ;  the 
Welch,  Scottish  Highlanders,  primitive  Irish,  and 
peasants  of  Brittany  in  France,  speak  Celtic  dia- 
lects: while  the  Italians,  Spaniards,  Portuguese 
and  French,  speak  corrupted  Latin  ;  and  the  mod- 
ern Greeks  retain,  with  no  essential  alteration,  the 
noble  language  of  Demosthenes  and  Plato. 

We  should  like  to  satisfy  the  reader,  by  suffi- 
cient examples,  that  all  these  languages  bear  infal- 
lible marks  of  their  affinity.  But  we  must  limit 
ourselves  to  a  few  examples  of  a  few  languages, 
including  our  English.  Before  we  present  them, 
we  have  some  further  remarks  to  make. 

While  the  Indo-European  languages  exhibit 
many  points  of  agreement  with  one  another,  they 
differ  essentially  from  all  other  languages.  The 
Shemitic  nations — the  Hebrews,  Syrians,  Chal- 
deans, Arabians,  Egyptian  Copts,  Abyssinians, 
Phenicians,  and  Carthaginians — proved  their  de- 
scent from  a  common  ancestry,  by  the  affinity  and 
peculiar  characteristics  of  their  dialects.  The 
Thibetians,  Chinese,  Burmans  and  Siamese,  con- 
stitute another  grand  division  of  the  human  race, 
speaking  different  dialects  of  a  peculiar  monosyl- 
labical  language.  But  we  must  hasten  to  our  Teu- 
tonic familv. 

Readers  who  have  not  attended  to  these  inves- 
tigations, may  be  surprised  and  gratified  to  see 
evidence  of  affinity  between  the  Greek.  Latin, 
German  and  Saxon  English.  Before  we  present 
a  few  specimens  of  their  agreement,  we  most  re- 
mark, that  to  come  at  the  primary  or  radical  form 
of  a  word,  we  must,  iu  the  first  place,  cast  off  the 
terrpnal  syllables,  which  in  Latin,  Greek  and  other 
languages,  have  been  added  to  form  cases,  num- 
bers and  persons;  and  in  the  second  place,  we 
must  make  allowance  for  those  changes  in  both 
vowels  and  consonants,  ^ich  occur,  sooner  or 
later,  in  the  pronunciation  of  all  languages ;  rela- 
ted vowels,  and  related  consonants  sliding  one  into 
another,  in  divers  ways  according  to  circumstan- 
ces; yet  leaving  generally  the  essence,  or  clearly 
marked  traces,  of  the  original  sound.  In  the  fol- 
lowing specimens  we  have  expressed  the  Greek 
and  German  words  with  letters  of  our  Roman- 
English  alphabet.  We  have  also  italicised  those 
words  which  disagree  essentially  with  correspon- 
dent words  in  the  other  languages.  We  forgot  to 
remark  before,  that  in  Latin  and  Greek,  a  letter  is 
sometimes  dropped  in  the  nominative,  but  appears 
in  the  genitive  rase.  This  we  have  restored  ia 
our  specimens. 
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English. 

Anglo-Saxon. 

Germ  on.            \ 

Latin.              \ 

Greek 

Man, 

Man, 

Man, 

Huiiioo, 

Anthrop^  Anerj 

Eve, 

Eage,  Kge, 

Auge,  Augel, 

0.,;, 

Opthalm, 

Ear, 

Eare, 

Ohr, 

Anr, 

Ouats,  Outs^ 

Nose, 

Naese, 

Nas, 

Nas, 

RhinSf 

Knee, 

Cneow, 

Knie, 

Genu, 

Gonu, 

MOQSP, 

Mus, 

Man  9, 

Mus, 

Mus, 

Acre  (plough-land) 

Aecer, 

Aoker, 

A  ger, 

A?er, 

Mill. 

Mvlen, 

Muele, 

Mola, 

Mule, 

Wind, 

Wind, 

Wind,  or  Vind, 

Vent, 

Aet,  Anem^ 

Star. 

Steorra, 

Stern, 

Stella, 

Aster, 

Red  Rose, 

Reod.or  RedRose, 

Roih  Rose, 

Riif  Rosa, 

Eruthr  Rodon, 

Much,  Muckle, 

Mvcle, 

Minhel  (old  Ger.) 

Affl/rn, 

Megal, 

All,  Whole, 

Eall, 

All, 

Tot, 

Hoi, 

Rat, 

Aet, 

Ess, 

Ed, 

Ed. 

Reach, 

Raec, 

Reich,  Reck, 

(Por)  reg, 

Oreg, 

Stand,  Stan, 

Stand, 

S:eb, 

Sta, 

Sta, 

Upper, 

Ufer, 

Oeber. 

Super, 

Huper. 

Of,  Off, 

Of, 

Af,  Ab. 

Ab, 

Ap,  Aph, 

1,  (prononn,) 

l<s. 

Ich, 

Ego, 

Ego, 

Thou, 

Thu, 

Du, 

Tu. 

So,  (Aeol.  tu,) 

One, 

An,  Ain, 

Ein, 

Un, 

En,  Ein, 

Twi», 

Twa, 

Tswo,  Tswe, 

Duo,  Duae, 

Duo, 

Three, 

Thri, 

Drei, 

Tre, 

Tre. 

These  few  specimens  of  verv  common  words, 
are  sufficient  to  prove  the  relationship  of  the  five 
languages.  The  list  might  be  greatly  extended. 
We  might  also  point  out  a  relationship  in  the  in- 
flections of  verbs :  but  we  must  proceed  to  our 
main  object, — the  history  of  the  English  language 
and  literature,  before  the  age  of  Shakespeare. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Language  and  Literature. 

The  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  British  Islands 
were  Celts,  who  spoke  the  British  or  Welch  dia- 
lect in  the  South,  the  Gaelic  in  the  North,  and  the 
Irish  in  Ireland.     The  Rumans  after  they  had  long 
possessed  ibe  island  of  Britain  up  to    the  line  of 
the  Forth  and  the  Clyde,  finally  withdrew  from  it 
in  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century,  and  left  the 
now  degenerate  Britops  a  prey  to  the  fierce  Cale- 
donians of  the   North,  and  to  bands  of  Saxon  ma- 
rauders from  the  coast  of  Germany.     The  latter 
goon  obtained  settlements  in  the  island,  as  allies  of 
the  Britons.     Their   numbers  rapidly  increased: 
and  then  came  their  neighbors  the   Angles,  who 
were  far  less  numerous  in  Germany  than  the  Sax- 
ons, and  settled  next  to  them  towards  the  North. 
Prom  allies  tliese  strangers  soon  became  masters 
of  the  Britons,  and  gradually  drove  them  into  the 
aKinntains  of  Wales.     The  Angles  having  at  last 
migrated    bodily  from   their   native  swamps  and 
sands,  were  able  to  fill   up  the  country   from  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Thames  to  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Caledonian  Highlands.     From  them  and  a 
mixture  of  Danes,  who  in  their  turn  attacked,  plun- 
dered and   settled,  are  descended    the  Northern 
English  and  the  Lowland  Scotch,  whose  broad, 
strong  country  dialects,  are  much  mo^e  like  the 
language  of  their  marauding  forefathers,  than  is 
the  classical  English  of  the  present  day.     The 
Saxons  who  filled  the  valley  of  the  Thames  and 


the  country  south  of  it,  differed  so  little  in  lan- 
guage and  manners  from  their  German  kindred  in 
the  North,  that  they  all  easily  coalesced,  and  were 
as  one  people  called  Anglo-Saxons.  Bat  the  sn- 
perior  numbers  of  the  Angles,  with  their  Danish 
intermixture,  finally  gave  the  name  of  English  to 
the  people  and  of  England  to  the  country  as  far  as 
the  Tweed  ;  bevond  which  the  Scots  maintained  a 
sturdy  independence  against  the  Norman  conquer- 
ors of  England. 

But  it  was  not  the  dialect  of  the  Angles  that  be- 
came the  language  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  9ih  century,  king  Alfred 
introduced  the  cultivation  of  Anglo-Saxon  litera- 
ture. He  used  the  West-Saxon,  his  native  dia- 
lect, which  then  became  the  chief  vehicle  of  lite- 
rary composition,  though  specimens  of  writings  in 
other  dialects  are  yet  extant :  for  we  must  observe 
that  Saxuns  of  different  tribes  settled  in  England, 
and  the  several  districts  of  the  country,  being  di- 
vided into  independent,  and  often  hostile  kingdoms, 
came  from  these  several  causes  to  have  some  di- 
versity of  dialects,  the  remains  of  which,  modified 
by  a  long  course  of  ages,  still  appear  in  the  seve- 
ral counties  of  England. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  literature  was  never  very  ex- 
tensive, nor  was  it  of  high  merit,  either  in  poetry 
or  in  prose.  Before  Alfred^s  time,  the  songs  of 
the  minstrels  constituted  nearly  its  whole  amoant. 
Alfred  himself,  as  he  was  about  the  first,  ao  he  was 
perhaps  the  best  prose  writer  in  the  language. 
But  his  works  consisted  chiefly  of  translations 
from  the  Latin  of  Boethias  and  of  Bede.  The 
character  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  was  similar  to  that 
of  its  offspring,  our  old  vernacular  English,  being 
distinguished  more  for  its  strength  than  its  graee> 
ful  elegance,  and  more  for  its  copiousness  than  its 
flexibility. 
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The  chief  reason,  next  to  the  barbarism  of  the 
people,  why  Anglo-Saxon  literature  was  not  sooner 
and  more  highly  cultivated  was,  that  the  clerf;y, 
who  possessed  nearly  all  the  little  learning  of  the 
country,  generally  chose  to  write  in  Latin,  the 
classical  language  of  the  schools.  What  they 
composed  in  the  popular  language,  consisted  of 
translations  of  the  Scriptures  and  homilies  for  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  people.  These,  with 
some  copies  of  Saxon  laws,  a  few  miscellaneous 
pieces,  and  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  continued  to  about 
the  middle  of  the  J2th  century,  constitute  nearly 
the  whole  remainder  of  Anglo-Saxon  prose  liter- 
ature. There  may  be  buried  in  the  dust  of  the 
old  English  libraries  other  prose  works  of  the  An- 
glo-Saxon period.  If  so,  they  hare  escaped  the  no- 
tice of  the  chief  writers  in  England,  who  have,  in 
these  latter  days,  undertaken  to  inform  us  on  the 
sobjeet. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  began,  as  before  re- 
marked,  with  the  minstrels^  who  chaunted  from 
house  to  house  the  achievements  of  heroes,  and 
the  praises,  first  of  the  heathen  Gods,  and,  after 
the  nation  was  converted  to  Christianity,  of  the 
true  God.  The  earliest  extant  poem  in  the  lan- 
guage is  called  Beowulf,  whose  adventures  it  re- 
cites. It  is  thought  to  have  been  composed  in  the 
siith  century.  Among  the  christian  poets  of  aAer 
times,  Cedmon  was  the  most  famous.  He  was  a 
monk  and  died  about  the  year  680.  His  poems 
consist  chiefly  of  metrical  paraphrases  of  Scrip- 
tare  history,  beginning  with  the  creation  and  the 
fall  of  man,  then  taking  up  the  history  of  Daniel, 
and  terminating  with  what  aie  now  mere  fragments 
concerning  our  Saviour's  life,  death,  descent  into 
Hades,  resurrection  and  ascension. 

Ccedmon  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  simple 
facts  of  the  sacred  history,  but  exercised  his  im- 
agination in  filling  op  and  embellishing  the  narra- 
tive. Like  Milton,  though  long  before  him,  he 
describes  the  fall  of  Satan  and  his  angels  in  con- 
nection with  the  fall  of  man.  He  put  into  the 
month  of  Satan,  when  in  hell  he  had  recovered 
from  the  first  shock  of  his  overthrow,  a  speech, 
that,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Wright,  in  his  life 
of  Ciedmon,  *  "  bears  a  remarkable  analogy  to  the 
similar  speech  of  the  fallen  angel  in  the  first  book 
of  Paradise  Lost."  We  admit  the  "  analogy,"  but 
we  deny  the  "  similarity"  so  far  as  language  and 
sentiment  are  concerned.  It  is,  however,  a  fact 
worthy  of  being  more  generally  known,  that  Cied- 
moD,  a  countryman  of  Milton,  had,  almost  1,000 
years  before  him,  composed,  in  Anglo-Saxon,  a 
poem  similar  in  its  plan  to  the  Paradise  Lost, 
though  of  course  far  inferior  in  its  execution. 

We  most  nut  omit  to  mention  that  the  story  of 
King  Lear  and  his  daughters,  on  which  Shaks- 
peare  founded  one  of  his  noblest  tragedies,  was  one 

*  Biographis  Brtttania  Lilterarta,  vol.  1. 


of  the  themes  of  Anglo-Saxon  minstrelsy.  Thorpe 
in  his  Analpcta  Anglo  Saxonica  has  given  us  the 
original  story  in  two  forms,  the  one  in  the  old  pure 
Saxon  and  the  other  of  later  date,  when  the  lan- 
guage had  become  what  is  called  Semi-Saxon. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  is  very  different  in 
structure  and  in  style  from  either  modern  or  ancient 
classical  poetry.  It  partakes  of  the  old  Gothic 
and  Scandinavian  form  of  poetical  composition, 
though  less  regular  and  artificial  in  its  structure 
than  the  more  refined  productions  of  the  Scandi- 
navian muse.  It  has  no  rhyme,  no  regular  meas- 
ure or  versification,  but  is  composed  of  short  lines 
of  no  definite  quantity  or  number  of  syllables,  and 
framed  to  please  the  composer's  ear,  without  re- 
gard to  specific  rule  or  measure.  In  this  particu- 
lar it  resembles  the  Hebrew  poetry,  and  was  doubt- 
less sung  by  the  minstrels  in  the  same  chanting 
way  of  utterance. 

The  only  artifice  in  the  structure  of  this  poetry 
is  a  peculiar  sort  of  alliteration.  The  lines  being 
taken  in  pairs,  the  rule  was,  that  two  principal 
words  in  the  first  and  one  in  the  second  should  be- 
gin with  the  same  letter.  But  the  role  was  not 
always  strictly  observed.  As  to  the  poetical  style 
of  expression,  it  consisted  chiefly  in  an  elaborate 
condensation  and  pomposity  of  diction,  and  multi- 
plied periphrases  for  the  same  thing.  To  condense 
and  strengthen  the  expression,  articles,  pronouns 
and  other  little  words,  were  sparingly  employed, 
and  compound  words  were  frequently  used.  The 
only  figure  of  speech  that  was  much  sought  afler 
was  the  metaphor,  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  by 
its  energetic  brevity  for  such  a  style  of  poetry. 

On  the  whole  we  confess  that  af\er  having  tasted 
and  tasted  the  choice  specimens  given  us  by  the 
admirers  of  this  poetry,  we  cannot  urge  our  admi- 
ration up  to  the  pitch  demanded  by  a  few  enthu- 
siastic delvers  into  this  long- neglected  field  of 
Saxon-English  literature.  On  the  whole,  it  seems 
to  as  to  be  characterized  by  the  primitive  radeness 
and  poverty  of  thought,  common  to  illiterate  and 
semi-barbarous  nations.  Its  elaborate  grandilo- 
quence strives  in  vain  to  hide  these  defects.  Yet 
there  are,  beyond  question,  some  passages  of  great 
power  and  beauty  to  be  found.  By  way  of  speci- 
men, we  give  first  a  passage  from  Caedmon,  in  which 
the  reader  will  see  the  swelling  diction  and  peri- 
phrastic variations  of  the  same  idea  spoken  of  above. 
We  shall  then  give  another  specimen  distinguished 
by  force  and  originality  of  thought.  We  annex  a 
literal  English  translation. 


Specimen  1.     From  Cadmon, 

Nu  we  sceolan  herian 
Heofon-rtces  weard^ 
Metodes  niihte. 
And  his  mod-gethone, 
Wera  wuldor-faeder  ! 
Swa  he  wundra  ge-bwaes, 
Ece  drihten^ 
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Oord  onstealde. 
He  aeresi  ge-8ceop 
Korthan  bearnum 
Heofdn  to  hrofe. 
Halig  Scippend ! 
Tha  middan  ^eard  : 
Mon-cynnes  weardj 
Ece  drihlen, 
Aefier  teode 
Firnin  foldan, 
Frea  Almthtig\ 

Now  we  shall  praise 
Heaven- kingdom's  Guardian, 
The  Creator^s  might, 
And  his  mind'a-thouprht, 
MaiCs  glory 'father  ! 
As  he  of  wonders  all, 
Etef  nai  Lord, 
The  beginning  formed. 
He  first  shaped 
For  earth's  children 
Heaven  for  a  roof, 
Holy  Creator! 
Then  mid  earth  ; 
Mankind's  Guardian, 
Eternal  Lord, 
Afterwards  produced 
For  men  the  ground. 
Master  almighty  t 

The  italicised  lines  show  that  out  of  18  lines  no 
less  than  7}  are  periphrastic  expressions  for  the 
Divine  Being. 

The  following  noble  specimen  was  written  at  a 
much  later  date,  when  the  language  had  become 
semi-Saxon — that  is,  about  the  year  1150,  or  80 
years  aAer  the  Norman  conquest.  We  quote 
only  so  much  of  the  piece  as  may  show  the 
changes  of  the  language  from  Csdmon's  time  and 
its  nearer  resemblance  to  modern  English.  Csed- 
mon  wrote  about  500  years  before  the  anonymous 
author  of  this  piece.  It  is  entitled  The  Grave, 
and  seems  to  have  been  left  unfinished  by  (he 
author. 

Specimen  2.    Anonymous. 

The  was  bold  gebyld 
Er  thu  iboren  were ; 
The  wes  molde  imynt 
Er  thu  of  moder  come. 
Ac  hit  nes  no  idiht, 
Ne  theo  deopness  imeten  ; 
Nes  gyt  iloced, 
Hu  long  hit  the  were. 
Nu  me  the  bringoeth 
Ther  thu  beon  scealt : 
Nu  me  sceal  the  meten, 
And  tha  mold  seolhtha. 

Ne  beeth  no  thin  bus 
Healice  itinbred — 
The  rof  beeth  ibyld 
Thire  broste  ful  neh ; 
Swa  thu  scealt  on  mold 
Wunian  ful  cald : 
Dimme  and  deorcoe — 
Dureleas  is  that  hus. 


And  dearc  it  is  withinnen. 
Thaer  thu  best  feste  bedytt, 
A  nd  Deeth  hefth  tha  caege. 

For  thee  was  a  house  built 

Ere  thou  born  wert; 

For  thee  was  a  mould  (ground)  appointed, 

Ere  thou  of  mother  camest. 

But  it  is  not  prepared, 

Nor  the  deepness  meted ; 

Nor  is  yet  seen  (looked  out) 

How  long  it  for  thee  were  (should  be.) 

Now  I  thee  bring, 

Where  thou  shall  be  : 

Now  I  shall  thee  measnre, 

And  ihe  mould  afterwards. 

Now  beeth  not  thy  house 

Highly  built  (timbered) — 

The  roof  beeth  built 

Thy  breast  full  nigh ; 

So  thou  shalt  in  the  mould 

Dwell  full  cold ; 

Dim  and  dark — 

Doorless  in  that  house, 

And  dark  it  is  within. 

There  thou  beest  fast  inlockt, 

And  Death  hath  the  key. 

As  ancient  poetry  appears  to  great  disadvantage 
in  a  literal  translation,  we  offer  the  following  mod- 
ern version  of  the  same  lines,  with  the  addition  of 
a  thought  or  two  from  the  original  piece. 

The  Grave.     From  the  Anglo- Saxon. 

1.  For  thee  before  thy  mother  bore  thee. 

Was  a  house  designed  ; 
Its  place  is  in  the  mould  before  thee, 
As  thou  soon  shalt  find. 

2.  But  the  spot  where  it  shall  be, 

Hath  never  been  located ; 
The  length  and  depth  are  yet  to  see, 
For  they  have  not  been  meted. 

3.  Come  now  with  me,  and  thou  shalt  kea 

The  spot  designed  of  old  : 
ril  take  thy  measure  first,  and  theo 
The  measure  of  the  mould. 

4.  Thou  seest  what  a  narrow  bound 

Shall  be  thy  dwelling  place  ; 
The  walls  shall  touch  thee  all  around. 
The  roof  shall  touch  thy  face. 

5.  And  cold  and  dark  forever  more 

Thy  earthy  honse  shall  be; 
And  locked  fast  shall  be  the  door, 
And  Death  shall  keep  the  key. 

6.  And  there,  except  the  loathsome  worm, 

No  visiter  shall  come ; 
No  friend  shall  ask  thy  wasting  form 
How  thou  dost  like  thy  home. 

Notwithstanding  a  certain  unskilfulness  of  ex- 
pression, and  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  the 
same  idea,  in  the  original  lines,  the  eonceptioDS 
are  powerfully  poetical,  and  if  the  Anglo-Saxoa 
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literature  contained  many  pieces  of  the  same  quali- 1 
ty«  it  would  be  more  worthy  than  it  now  is  fur  its 
own  sake,  of  being  studied. 

Dry  as  the  subject  may  be  to  some  readers,  we 
must  beg  leave  to  introduce  a  short  specimen  of 
Dano-English  prose.  It  is  a  gloss  or  translation 
from  Latin  into  the  Northern  English  dialect  of  a 
part  of  the  parable  of  the  Sower.  It  was  made 
about  the  year  000,  and  being  designed  for  popu- 
lar instruction,  may  be  considered  as  a  fair  speci- 
men of  the  dialect  then  spoken  by  the  people  in 
the  North  of  England.  The  reader  cannot  fail  to 
observe  its  resemblance  to  our  Saxon-English  of 
the  present  day.  We  have  added  a  literal  interli- 
near translation. 

Specimen  3.     Dano-English  Gloss. 

Mark  iv.  3.  Heono,  eode  the  sedere  to    sawenne. 

Behold,  went  forth  the  seeder  to  sow. 

4.  and    mithths    geseuw,    sum    feoll    ymb     tha 

and     whilst  (he^owed^ig^)me    fell    about    the 

Btret,  anoc  women  fiegendo  and  eton  i  haet. 

highway  (street,)  and  came     fowls   and  ate  that. 

6.  Sam        ec        feoll    of    staener,      ther      ne 

Some  eke  (also)    fell    on    stones,  where  (it)  not 

baefde  eorthu  michel ;  and      hraeihe     upp  arisen 

had        earth      much ;  and  straightway  up  arisen 

waes,  for      then        niefde       heanisse      eorihes. 

was,     for   that  (it)    not  had      highness    of  earth. 

6.  and   tha   arisen  waes  sunna,     gedrugade,  &c. 

and  when  arisen  was  the  sun,  was  dryed  up,  &c. 

On  comparing  this  gloss  with  another,  made 
aboof  the  same  time  in  the  Saxon  of  the  Sooth  of 
England,  we  find  a  small  difference  of  dialect,  but 
so  little  as  to  show,  that  the  different  parts  of  Eng- 
land then  differed  no  more  in  speech  than  they  now 
do  ;  perhaps  not  so  much. 

We  have  given  a  poetical  specimen  of  semi- 
Saxon,  composed  in  the  twelfth  century.  We 
shall  DOW  give  a  prose  specimen  from  the  Saion 
Chronicle  for  the  year  1J35,  about  65  years  after 
the  Normans  had  taken  possession  of  the  king- 
dom ; — also  with  an  interlinear  translation. 

Specimen  4.     From  the  Saxon  Chronicle, 

Anno  MCXXXV.  On  this  gere  for  se  King 
(Translation.)  In  this  year  went  the  King 
Henri  ofer  sae  aet  te  Lammasse ;  and  thaet  other 
Henry  ovor  sea  at  the  Lammass ;  and  the  next 
dei,  tha  he  lai  an  slep  in  scip ;  tha  thestrede 
day,  when  he  lay  asleep  in  ship ;  then  darkened 
the  daei  ooer  all  landes,  and  unard  the  sunneswilc 
the  day  over  all  landes,  and  was  the  sun  so 
als  it  uoare  thre-niht-ald  mone,  and  sterres  abutan 
as  it  were  a  three- night-old  moon,  and  stars  about 
him  at  middaei.  Wurthen  men  swithe  of 
him  at  midday.  Men  were  very  much 
wuodred  and  of  dred,  and  saeden  thaet  micel 
astonished  and  terrified,  and  said  tliat  a  great 
thing  sculde  cumme  her  efler;  swadide;  for  thaet 
thing  shonld  come  thereafter ;  as  did  ;  for  that 
ilc      gaer  wanh  the  king    ded,   thaet  other  daei 


same  year  was     the   king  dead,    the    next    day 
efter    S.  Andreas    masse  daei,  &c. 
after  St.  Andrew*s  mass   day,  &c. 

Bosworth,  who  quotes  this  passage  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  Anglo  Saxon  Dictionary,  says,  that  it 
shows  how  much  the  language  had  been  corrupted 
in  its  idiom,  infiectiuns  and  orthography.  Saxon 
nouns  and  articles,  like  those  of  other  Indo-Euro- 
pean tongues,  were  anciently  declined  by  cases. 
These  cases  were  gradually  dropped,  after  the 
Norman  and  Anglo-Saxon  population  of  England 
began  to  mingle  and  associate  with  each  other. 
At  first  contempt  on  the  part  of  the  conquerors, 
and  resentment  on  that  of  the  conquered,  as  well 
as  their  differences  of  language  and  manners,  pre- 
cluded all  friendly  intercourse.  But  after  a  while 
the  farmers  and  trades-people  of  both  languages 
found  it  convenient,  if  not  necessary,  to  deal  with 
each  other.  To  do  this,  however,  they  must  have  a 
common  language ;  and  the  Saxon  being  the  lan- 
guage of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  became,  as  it 
naturally  would,  the  medium  of  communication.  Its 
inflections  and  idioms  being  the  most  difficult  to 
acquire,  were  by  degrees  laid  aside,  and  the  sounds 
and  spelling  somewhat  altered,  to  make  them  easier 
to  Norman  tongues  and  eyes.  So  it  happened 
with  the  Latin,  when  the  Northern  barbarians  set- 
tled in  Italy,  Spain,  and  France.  Only  in  France, 
especially  in  its  Northern  parts,  the  German  con- 
querors were  so  large  a  part  of  the  combined  pop- 
ulation, that  they  infused  a  considerable  part  of 
their  own  language  into  the  new  speech  that  re- 
sulted from  the  national  mixture.  The  Norman 
French  was  a  triple  compound ;  for  while  the  basis 
was  Latin,  and  the  first  admixture  German  Frank- 
ish,  a  second,  but  small  admixture,  was  caused  by 
the  settlement,  in  this  part  of  France,  of  many 
Scandinavian  Northmen,  from  whom  the  province 
derived  its  name  of  Normandy. 

Many  Norman  words  came  nltimately  to  be  in- 
corporated with  the  Saxon,  in  forming  our  modern 
English.  But  this  was  not  the  case  at  first.  The 
popular  language  that  grew  out  of  the  intercourse 
between  the  Norman  and  Saxon  people,  was  al- 
most purely  of  Saxon  origin.  We  reserve  to  our 
next  number  an  account  of  the  introduction  of 
Norman  words  into  the  language.  To  show  the 
state  of  the  language  about  the  year  1180,  we  shall 
quote  a  passage  from  the  Ormulum,  **  a  metrical 
paraphrase  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  in  lines  of 
15  syllables,  written  in  semi-Saxon  by  an  ecclesi- 
astic named  Orm,  probably  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land." "  Mr.  Thorpe  observes  that  the  author 
seems  to  have  been  a  critic  in  his  mother  tongue  ; 
and  from  his  idea  of  doubling  the  consonant  after 
a  short  vowel,  we  are  enabled  to  form  some  tolera- 
bly accurate  notions  as  to  the  pronunciation  of  our 
forefathers.  Orro's  dialect  merits,  if  any,  to  be 
calleJ  Dano- Saxon." — (See  Thorpe's  Analecta 
and  BoBworih^s  Preface.) 
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Specimen  6.     From  the  Ormulum. 
The  Marriaob  of  Cana. 

Dano-SaTon. 

Uppo  ihe  lliridde  dagg  bilamp,  swa  sum  ihe  Godd 

sppll  kiiheihth. 
That  i  the  land  off  Galile  was  ane  bndal6  parrkedd. 
And  it  was  garrkedd  in  an  tun  that  wass  Cana 

(rehetan. 
And  Crisiess  moderr  Marge  wass  att  tail  bridaless 

saete. 
And   Crist  wass  cleppedd   till  than  htis  with  his6 

lerninngf-cnihhiess. 
And  le^^re  win  wasdruonkennswathaett  thernass 

tha  na  mare,  &c. 


English, 

Upon  the  ihird  day  happened,  as  say  some  of  the 

Gospels, 
That  in  the  land  of  Galilee  a  bridal  was  prepared. 
It  was  prepared  in  a  town  that  Cana  (then)  was 

called. 
And  Christes  mother  Mary  was  at.jhat  (same) 

bridara  seat  (loo.) 
And  Christ  was  calI6d  to  that  house  with  (all  of) 

his  disciples. 
And  (when)  their  wine  was  drunken  so  that  there 

was  then  no  more,  &c. 

The  words  of  the  translation  that  are  put  in  pa- 
rentheses, serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  fill  up 
the  measure  of  the  verse  according  to  the  original. 

Here  we  find  for  the  first  time  in  English  poetry, 
a  systematic  versification ;  each  verse  having  a 
definite  number  of  accented  and  unaccented  sylla- 
bles, like  our  modern  poetry.  The  old  alliterative 
system  was  dropped,  but  as  yet  no  rhyme  appears. 
This  ornament  of  our  modern  poetry  was  invented 
by  the  Troubadours  before  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne, and  was  introduced  into  England  by  the 
Normans.  Robert  of  Gloucester,  whose  Chroni- 
cle we  shall  notice  in  our  next  number,  was  the 
first,  so  far  as  we  know,  who  used  rhyme  in  the 
English  language.  He  wrote  about  a  century 
after  Orm,  and  about  a  century  before  Chaucer, 
who  first  united  the  three  great  requisites  of  pol- 
ished English  poetry,  a  regular  syllabic  measure, 
rhyme  and  a  harmonious  modulation.  But  if  the 
reader  has,  in  perusing  the  above  specimen  of  the 
Orroulnm,  caught  the  true  accent,  he  will  acknow- 
ledge that  the  rude  English  of  the  twelfth  century, 
in  its  transition  state,  and  as  yet  unmixed  with  for- 
eign words,  was  susceptible  of  a  modulation  not 
inharmonious;  especially  when  he  considers  that 
the  Northern  dialect  of  Orm  was  broader  in  sound 
than  the  Southern,  and  therefore  less  agreeable  to 
our  Southern  ears. 

In  our  next  number  we  hope  to  impose  a  less 
onerous  tax  upon  the  patience  of  our  readers,  as 
we  shall  have  reached  an  age  in  English  literary 
history,  when  the  language  began  to  assume  a 
modern  and  more  intelligible  form. 

Virginia.  H.  R. 


JOHN  HUNTER. 

A   SKETCH  OF  AN  ECCENTRIC   GBNITS    AND  A  DI8TIK- 

OOISHED  SUROBOH. 

John  Hunter  was  born  at  Long  Calderwood,  a 
short  distance  from  Glasgow,  on  the  I4ih  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1728.  Deprived  of  his  father  at  the  age  of 
ten,  and  having  a  very  indulgent  mother,  his  early 
education  was  neglected.  Indeed,  he  bad  very 
little  disposition  either  in  youth,  manhood,  or  old 
age,  to  pay  any  attention  to  books.  In  early  life 
he  was  excessively  fond  of  sport  and  of  any  thinjf 
in  which  he  could  display  manual  dexterity,  and 
it  appears  that  these  traits  of  character  adhered 
to  him  during  life. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  he  left  his  native  place 
and  repaired  to  London,  where  he  pot  himself  under 
the  care  of  his  brotjjer,  Dr.  William  Hunter, 
whose  well-earned  fame  was  spreading  far  and 
wide,  and  whose  high  standing  seemed  to  give  a 
new  and  vigorous  impulse  to  the  mind  of  Joho. 
We  are  informed  by  a  cotemporary  of  this  great 
man,  that  after  entering  upon  his  duties  as  a  pupil, 
**  no  long  time  elapsed  before  his  skill  was  put  to 
the  lest  in  preparing  for  the  lecture  a  dissection  of 
the  muscles  of  the  arm.  It  is  probable  that  Wil- 
Hunter  had  not,  as  yet,  formed  a  very  high  esti- 
mate of  his  hitherto  idle  brother,  and  little  fore- 
saw that  he  was  ere  long  to  eclipse  his  preceptor. 
He  was,  however,  so  well  pleased  with  his  popira 
first  essay,  that  he  soon  after  entrusted  bim  with  a 
similar  part,  of  which  the  bl«M>d  vessels  were  in- 
jected. In  this  the  young  student  again  succeeded 
so  well  as  to  obtain  much  praise  for  his  dexterity 
from  his  brother,  who  foretold  that  he  would  soon^ 
become  a  good  anatomist,  and  promised  that  he 
should  aever  want  employment.'* 

About  eight  months  after  his  arrival  in  London, 
by  the  exertion  of  his  brother  William,  he  gained 
admittance  as  a  popil  at  the  Chelsea  Hospital, 
under  the  celebrated  Cheselden,  who,  at  that  time, 
was  perhaps  the  first  surgeon  in  the  world.  Here 
he  attended  daring  the  summer  months  of  1749-50, 
while  his  winters  were  occupied  in  dissecting  for 
his  brother.  In  1751  Cheselden  resigned  bis  of- 
fice in  consequence  of  bad  health,  and  Hnnter  en- 
tered at  St.  Bartholomews,  under  the  directioo  of 
the  distinguished  Pott.     • 

At  (he  death  of  Cheselden,  in  1752,  Pott  soon 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Surgical  profes- 
sion in  Great  Britain,  but  his  student  was  destined 
to  eclipse  him,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

In  1754,  Hunter  having  determined  to  devote 
himself  to  surgery,  entered  as  Surgeon's  pupil  at 
St.  George's  Hospital,  where  he  attended  regn- 
larly  in  the  summer,  while,  as  usual,  he  devoted 
himself  closely  during  the  winter  to  hia  disaectiuos. 
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]n  thift  year  he  became  coDneoted  with  his  brother 
in  his  anatomical  school,  and  delivered  a  part  of 
the  leciures.  As  a  dissecter  he  was  withont  dis- 
pute superior  to  his  brother,  but  as  a  lecturer  Wil* 
liam  was  superior  to  John.  Indeed  John  Hunter 
never  became  popular  as  a  lecturer.  His  style 
was  coarse  and  his  manner  uncouth  ;  and  it  is  a  re- 
markable fact,  that  notwithstanding  the  eminence 
to  which  he  attained  in  his  profession,  he  never  at- 
tracted a  large  audience  to  his  lecture-room. 

In  1760  he  received  the  appointment  of  Staff 
Surgeon  in  the  army,  and  held  the  office  until  1763, 
at  which  time  he  located  himself  permsnently  in 
London.  During;  his  services  as  surgeon  in  the 
army  he  made  many  observations  on  go n* shot 
wounds,  and  experiments  on  lizards  and  snakes. 

After  his  location  in  the  great  metropolis  he 
commenced  a  course  of  lectures  on  Surgery  and 
Anatomy,  but  his  audience  scarcely  ever  exceeded 
twenty.     It  was  a  trying  time  for  the  young  sur- 
geon.    His  competitors  were  Pott,  Bromfield,  Sir 
Cesar  Hawkins,  Sharp  and  Warner — all  gentle- 
men of  education  and   refinement.     Hunter  had 
neither.     His  elementary  education  was  very  im- 
perfect, and  in  manner  he  was  rude,  undignified, 
and  profane.     But  he  was  unceasing  in  his  devo- 
tions to  his  favorite  pursuits.     He  was  not  content 
with  resting  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  anatomists 
and  surgeons  who  preceded  him,  or  of  those  who 
lived  in  his  own  era.      His   restless  spirit   and 
searching  intellect  sought  for  abetter  exposition  of 
the  curious  operations  of  the  animal   fabric  than 
had  ever  been  given.     Nor  was  he  to  be  discour- 
aged by  the  sight  of  empty  benches.     His  zeal 
increased  with  obstacles.     The  charnel  house  was 
his  home.     He  cared  not  fi  r  lectnre-room  elo- 
quence, or  for  elegant  acquirements  of  any  kind 
whatever.     He  had  projected  a  most  magnificent 
i^cheme,  and  he  was  resolved  to  devote  himself  un- 
remittingly to  its  consummation.    This  scheme  was 
DO  other  than  the  formation  of  the  vast  museum 
which  now  bears  his  name,  and  which,  without 
dispute,  is  superior  to  any  collection  of  the  kind  in 
the  world.     His  time  and  money  were  completely 
invested  in  the  enterprise.     It  was  the  daily  ob- 
ject of  his  head  and  heart,  and  the  records  of  sci- 
ence no  where  exhibit  such  an  instance  of  enthu- 
aiani  as  was  displayed  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
great  work.     As  soon  as  he  accumulated  fees  to 
any  considerable  amount,  he  spent  the  whole  for 
specimens.     Indeed,  he  oAen  borrowed  from  his 
friends  for  this  purpose.     '*  Pray  George,'*  said  he, 
one  day,  to  Mr.  6.  Nicol,  '*have  you  got  any 
money  in  your  pocket  I**    Mr.  N.  replied,  •*  Yes.*' 
**  Have  you  got  five  guineas  ?  because,  if  you  have, 
and  will  lend  it  to  me,  you   shall  go  halves." 
"  Halves  in  what  )*'  inquired  his  friend.     ^*  Why 
halves  in  a  roKgnifieent  tiger  which  is  now  dying 
in  Caade  atiest."    Mr.  Nicol  loaned  the  money 


and   Hunter  got  the  tiger;  but  whether  George 
went  halves  or  not  is  not  recorded. 

In  addition  to  his  labors  in  Zoology,  Hnnter  was 
engaged  in  surgical  and  pathological  researches,  and 
without  detriment  to  others  we  may  truly  affirm  that 
he  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  father  of  modern  sur- 
gery. All  who  are  acquainted  with  his  work  on 
the  blood  and  his  views  upon  inflammation,  will  at 
once  see  the  justice  of  this  remark. 

In  1767  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society. 

In  1768,  at  the  age  of  40,  he  was  elected  Sur- 
geon of  St.  George's  Hospital,  and  was  thus  en- 
sured the  means  of  making  his  talents  known  and 
affording  facilities  for  instruction  to  his  pupils. 

Amongst  those  who  became  inmates  of  Hun- 
ter's house  as  private  pupils,  was  our  distinguished 
Doctor  Physic.  It  is  recorded  that  when  the  fa- 
ther of  young  Physic  took  his  son  to  Hunter,  he 
inquired  of  the  great  Surgeon  what  books  he  must 
purchase.  Hunter,'  in  a  very  serious  air,  took  him  to 
his  dissecting-rooms  and  poir^ting  to  about  a  dozen 
dead  men,  said,  "  Here,  sir,  here  are  the  books 
your  son  must  study.*' 

Hunter*s  philosophy,  as  exhibited  in  hislecturea 
and  papers  tor  the  Royal  Society,  was  strictly 
Baconian.  He  paid  little  regard  to  mere  opinions. 
He  had  little  respect  for  speculaiions  and  theories, 
no  matter  by  whom  projected.  His  book  know- 
ledge, as  we  have  said,  was  very  limited.  He  ob- 
served closely,  and  drew  all  bis  inferences  from 
visible,  tangible  facts.  He  never  allowed  himself 
to  rest  conteote<l  with  a  superficial  examination  of 
any  subject.  His  productions  always  evinced 
depth  and  comprehension  of  research.  Originali- 
ty was  displayed  in  every  sentence  he  wrote,  in 
every  lecture  he  delivered. 

*^  He  commenced  his  labors  in  the  dissecting- 
room  generally  before  six  in  the  morning,  and  re- 
mained there  until  nine,  when  he  breakfasted. 
After  breakfast  he  saw  patients  at  his  own  house 
until  twelve,  when  he  made  it  a  p«)int  to  set  forth 
on  his  rounds  even  though  persons  might  be  wait- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  seeing  him. ,  He  dined  at 
four,  and  was  a  very  moderate  eater.  After  din- 
ner he  was  accustomed  to  sleep  for  an  hour,  and 
his  evenings  were  spent  either  in  preparing  or  de- 
livering lectures — in  dictating  to  an  amanuensis 
the  records  of  particular /:ases,  of  which  he  kept  a 
regular  entry ;  or,  in  a  similar  manner,  commit- 
ting to  paper  the  substance  of  any  work  on  which 
he  might  be  engaged."  He  continued  hia  labors 
until  one  or  two  o'clock,  in  the  mornin  long  after  hit 
family  had  retired. 

About  the  year  1776,  he  commenced  a  eorrea* 
pondence  with  Jenner,  the  discoverer  of  the  vac* 
cine  matter,  and  one  of  his  fovorite  pupils. 

The  following  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  his 
style : 


ToL.  XIII— 40 
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**  Dear  Jenner, 

**  YoQ  must  think  me  very  fond  of  fish  when  you 
send  roe  cheese  as  much  fishified  as  possible ;  how- 
ever, it  is  an  excellent  cheese,  and  every  country 
has  laid  claim  to  its  birth. 

"  I  have  but  one  order  to  send  yon,  and  that  is 
to  send  me  every  thinj?  you  can  get.  ell  her  animal, 
vejtetable,  or  mineral,  and  the  compound  of  the 
two,  eiiher  animal  or  vej^etable  mineralized. 

*'  I  would  have  you  do  nothing  with  the  boy  but 
dress  him  superficially :  these  funguses  will  die 
and  be  d — d  to  them  and  drop  off. 

"  Have  you  large  trees  of  different  kinds  that 
you  can  make  free  with  1  If  you  have,  I  can  put 
you  upon  a  set  of  experiments  with  regard  to  the 
heat  of  vegetables. 

**  Have  you  eaves  where  bats  go  to  at  night  1 
If  you  have,  I  will  put  you  upon  a  set  of  experi- 
ments concerning  the  heal  of  them  at  different 
seasons.  I  should  have  been  extremely  happy  to 
have  had  a  visit  from  Lord  Berkly. 

Ever  yours,  John  Hunter." 

This  correspondence  with  Jenner  was  continued 
until  the  close  of  the  year  1790,  shortly  before 
Honter^s  death.  It  related  almost  entirely  to  en- 
quiries concerning  the  habits  of  a  number  of  ani- 
mals, such  as  the  cuckoo,  the  bat,  the  hedgehog 
and  the  porpoise :  and  in  ascertaining  their  instincts, 
manners  and  customs,  Jenner  was  of  great  service 
to  his  old  preceptor. 

In  1781,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Belles  Lett  res  at  Gottenburg,  and  in 
1783,  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine  and  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Surgery  of  Paris.  The  same 
year  he  built  his  Mnseum,  which  cost  him  about 
fifteen  thousand  dollars.  This  sum.  however,  is 
small  in  comparison  to  the  cost  of  his  sporimens, 
which  at  one  time  were  estimated  at  ii$J50,000. 
-  The  ardent  desire  of  Hunter  to  obtain  rare  speci- 
mens was  well  exemplified  at  the  time  of  Obrien's 
death.  This  famous  Irish  giant  had  been  for  a 
long  time  in  a  declining  state  of  health,  and  Hun- 
ter sent  his  man  tu  watch  for  his  exit,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, obtain  the  body.  Obrien  heard  of  their  ma- 
nceovring,  and  left  strict  orders  to  have  his  body 
watched  until  a  leaden  coffin  could  be  made  in 
which  the  corpse  was  to  be  enclosed,  and  the 
whole  sank  into  the  sea.  Accordingly,  upoii  his 
death,  watches  were  set,  but  Hunter,  by  his  agent, 
sneeeeded  in  bribing  Obrien^s  friends  by  paying 
the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds.  The  skeleton  of 
Obrien  now  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Oeteologi- 
eal  division  of  the  Hunterian  Mnseum. 

Upon  the  death  of  Pott,  in  December,  1788, 
Hnnter  was,  by  universal  consent,  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  surgical  profession  in  Great  Britain. 
His  health  had  been  delicate  fur  some  four  or  five 
yean.  He  suffered  greatly  with  an  affection  of 
the  heart,  until  at  length  it  became  so  indomitable, 


that  when  under  a  paroxysm,  he  was  utterly  unfit 
for  any  social  or  professional  duty. 

In  1792  Hunter  contributed  his  last  paper  to  the 
Philosophical  Transactions.  This  contained  hit 
observations  on  the  hive  bee,  continued,  with  vari- 
ous interruptions,  during  a  period  of  twenty  years. 

Shortly  af)er  this  he  transferred  his  lectureship 
lo  his  brother-in-law.  Sir  Everard  Home.  To 
him  also  he  committed  his  manuscripts,  which,  it 
appears,  were  destroyed,  and  in  all  probability,  by 
the  hand  of  this  man,  who,  doubtless,  after  com- 
mitting extensive  plagiarism  upon  the  works  of 
his  great  master  and  brother-in.law,  endeavored  to 
conceal  his  crime  by  demolishing  the  original. 
After  this  transfer  Hunter  commenced  the  publi- 
cation of  his  work  on  Infiammation  and  Gun-shot 
wounds,  which  did  not  get  through  the  press  untfl 
after  his  death.  Commendation  of  this  work  is 
unnecessary.  The  dissemination  of  the  views 
contained  therein  created  a  new  epoch  in  surgery  ; 
and  from  that  day  to  the  present,  this  branch  of 
the  profession  has  made  a  steady  and  rapid  ad* 
vancement. 

In  the  early  part  of  1793,  some  difficulty  oc- 
curred between  Mr.  Hunter  and  his  colleagues 
of  St.  George's  Hospital,  respecting  the  fees  of 
pupils  and  their  admittance  into  the  institution. 
On  the  lOih  of  October,  the  board  of  Governors 
met  to  take  the  matter  into  consideration,  when 
Hunter  appeared  before  them  laboring  under  great 
mental  agiiation.  "  In  the  course  of  his  remarks 
he  made  some  observations,  which  one  of  his  col- 
leagues thought  it  necessary  instantly  and  flatly  to 
contradict.  Hunter  immediately  ceased  speaking, 
retired  from  the  table,  and  struggling  to  suppress 
the  tumult  of  his  passion,  hurried  instantly  to  the 
adjoining  room,  which  he  had  scarcely  reached, 
when,  with  a  deep  groan,  he  fell  lifeless  into  the 
arms  of  Dr.  Robertson,  one  of  the  physicians  of 
the  hospital,  who  chanced  to  be  present.^*  This 
put  an  end  to  the  meeting. 

His  body  was  interred  in  a  private  manner  in 
the  church  of  St.  Mariin-intbe-Fields,  accompa- 
nied by  a  few  of  his  medical  friends.  He  died  in 
his  65ih  year. 

In  his  will,  Hunter  expressed  a  desire  that  his 
Museum  should  be  ofifered  first  to  the  British  gov- 
ernment, and  in  case  they  should  refuse  to  pur- 
chase it,  he  directed  it  to  be  sold  to  a  foreign  State. 

In  1796,  Parliament  appropriated  JE^15,000  for 
its  purchase,  a  paltry  sum  indeed  for  such  a  mag- 
nificent collection.  The  whole  was  then  offered 
to  the  College  of  Physicians,^ but  they  declined 
cepting  it,  and  it  was  then  taken  by  the  Corpoi 
tion  of  Surgeons  on  favorable  terms. 

This  Museum  contained,  at  the  death  of  Hoo- 
ter, some  15,000  specimens  in  anatomy,  human, 
comparative  and  morbid.  It  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased since  his  death,  and  it  will  stand  ia  the  Me- 
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tropolit  of  Engltnd,  a  monument  of  the  mighty 
genius  «nd  indastry  of  its  illastriuas  foander. 

W.  J.  B. 
Franklin,  Tenn. 


LINES  ON  THE 
DEATH  OF  A  LOVELY  YOUNG  GIRL. 

BY   A   LADT   OF   VIRGINIA.. 
L 

Cbant  the  reqniem  for  the  Dead, 

The  beautiful  and  young ! 
For  her  whose  spirit  pare  has  fled 

To  realms  from  whenoe  it  sprung. 

II. 

Tell  of  the  virtues  she  possessed, 

Who  on  the  bier  lies  low  ; 
With  cold  clasped  hands  upon  that  breast, 

Which  ever  felt  for  wo. 

in. 

Soothe  ye  her  parents^  dire  despair. 

To  such  misfortune  doomed ! 
Then  chant  the  requiem  as  ye  bear 

Their  loved  one  to  the  tomb ! 

IV. 

Oh !  she  was  beauteons  as  the  rose, 

And  joyous  as  the  doe 
That  lightly  bounds  o*er  Alpine  snows, 

Deneath  the  bright  sun's  glow. 

V. 

Pure  she  was  as  a  crystal  rill 

Within  its  banks  of  flowers ; 
Sweet  as  the  fragrance  they  distill 

Around  the  richest  bowers  ! 

VL 

Ah  gently  lay  her  in  the  grave. 

With  solemn  rite  and  prayer  :— 
He  who  has  ta^en  is  He  who  gave, 

Murmur  we  may  not  dare  I 

VH. 

Then  chant  the  requiem  for  the  dead, 

The  beautiful  and  young  i-— 
To  Heaven  the  sainted  soul  has  fled, 

The  ramlin  from  whence  it  sprang ! 


THE  PREMATURE  USE  OF  BOOKS  IN  THE  EDUCATION 

OF  CHILDREN. 

BT  W.  r.  B.,  FORMBRLT  OF  VIRGINIA. 

Among  the  advances  which  the  present  enter- 
prising age  has  made,  npon  that  which  has  ]nsc 
<rone  by,  none  has  excited  more  interest  than  the 
facilities  furnished  for  cultivating  the  youthful 
mind  in  literature  and  science.  The  American 
press  teems  with  books  ^*  adapted  to  the  capacity 
of  the  young;  while  children,  even  at  the  age  of  five 
or  six  years,  are  by  thousands  engaged  in  the  study 
of  subjects,  which  only  a  few  years  since  were  re- 
garded as  belonging  to  a  maturer  age,  and  to  a 
higher  grade  of  education.  Meanwhile,  our  young 
men  and  maidens  are  no  better  educated  than  our 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers  were ;  and  indeed, 
makinfT  Hoe  allowances  for  the  advances  which 
science  itself  has  made,  a  comparison  of  real  schol- 
arship between  this  generation,  and  that  which 
preceded  it,  must  make  us  blush  in  view  of  our 
inferiority.  If  more  of  the  field  of  learning  has 
been  explored,  it  has  been  explored  with  far  less 
care,  and  the  several  objects  of  interest  which 
this  field  furnishes,  have  been  noted  with  far  less 
exactness.  Who  can  deny  that  while  a  much  lar- 
gar  number  have  acquired  a  gmattering  in  almost 
every  thing  that  can  be  gathered  from  books,  few, 
very  few  comparatively,  are  sound  scholars  in  any 
thing? 

The  writer  of  this  article,  after  long  experience 
in  the  arduous  work  of  a  Preceptor,  has  come  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  great  error  of  the  age  con- 
sists in  the  premature  use  of  books,  in  the  work  of 
education.  It  will  be  admitted  by  all,  that  nothing 
contriboles  more  to  make  a  man  a  scholar,  than  to 
acquire  a  habit  of  thinking  closely  upon  every  sub- 
ject submitted  to  his  investigation.  Whatever, 
therefore,  tends  to  prevent  the  acquisition  of  such 
a  habit,  cannot  fail  to  be  injurious :  and  just  such 
is  the  tendency  of  books  put  into  the  hands  of 
a  child,  whose  mind  is  making  its  first  eflTorts  to 
acquire  knowledge.  Without  being  either  able  or 
willing  to  think  for  himself,  the  child  is  taught  that 
he  must  rely  on  the  statements  of  the  author  he 
reads  :  and  very  soon  he  acquires  a  habit  of  leaning 
upon  his  author,  which  no  after  expostulations  of  his 
parents  or  teachers  can  overcome.  He  has  found 
it  a  convenience  to  have  others  think  for  him,  and 
nothing  will  induce  him  afterwards  to  engage  in 
the  onerous  work  of  thinking  for  himself. 

In  accordance  with  the  rail-road  system  of  eda- 
cation,  which  distinguishes  the  present  age,  we  are 
furnished  in  almost  every  department  of  literature 
with  textbooks,  **  suited  to  the  capacity  of  chil- 
dren.** Children  are  stadying  all  the  iVahtra/ sci- 
ences, and  quite  a  respf'ctable  portion  of  the  exact, 
with  a  proficiency  which  astonisbes  the  multitndei 
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and  impresses  many  fond  parents  with  the  belief 
that  their  children  are  prodigies  in  the  world  of 
letters.  In  most  cases,  however,  if  we  may  judge 
of  the  future  by  our  past  experience,  we  shall  in  a 
few  years  bear  these  self-same  parents  lamenting 
that  their  sanguine  hopes  have  n(»t  been  realized. 
In  many  cases,  it  will  be  8:1  id  that  the  children  have 
strangely  declined  in  their  studies,  that  they  have 
actually  retrograded  in  point  of  science;  and 
their  parents,  abandoning,  with  a  heavy  heart, 
all  hope  of  making  them  scholars*  will  cease  to 
exert  themselves  farther,  and  seek  by  some  other 
means  to  secure  to  ihem  a  position  in  life  of  res- 
pectabilii y  and  usefulness ;  and  thus  at  the  very 
time  of  life,  when  the  mind,  sufficiently  matured, 
isqualified  to  cultivate  the  field  of  letters,  and  would, 
under  proper  management,  soon  master  the  entire 
Cyc/o/7<e^/iVi,  it  either  is  wiihdiawn  from  the  field 
altogether,  or  if  permitted  to  cultivate  it  at  all, 
its  fixed  hahits  of  ease  and  indolence  will  be  found 
so  unfriendly  to  the  enterprise  before  it,  as  to  put 
success  almost  out  of  the  question. 

Now,  the  reform  I  would  propose  is  this.  Let 
boys  be  employed  until  they  are  eight  or  ten  years 
old  in  spinning  the  top,  driving  the  hoop.  &c.,  for 
amusement  and  exercise.  Let  them  ride  horses, 
chase  hares,  catch  fish,  make  miniature  mills,  wag- 
ons, steamboats,  &c.,  not  forgetting  to  include  as 
much  manual  labor  as  would  be  necessary  to  culii- 
Tate,  each  in  his  own  name,  a  choice  corner  in  the 
yegetable  garden.  By  such  means  health  would 
be  promoted,  the  physical  constitution  developed, 
and  habits  will  be  formed  of  industry  and  pains- 
taking, that  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  in  all  after  life. 
At  the  age  of  eight  or  ten  years,  the  boy  will  begin 
to  desire  the  information  which  he  perceives  that 
his  seniors  derive  from  books.  Then  give  him  a 
book,  and  teach  him  how  to  ase  it.  He  will  use 
it  as  a  help,  to  enable  him  to  understand  what  his 
own  powers,  unassisted,  cannot  master  Instead 
of  being  the  obsequious  retainer  of  every  sen- 
timent his  books  may  propose,  he  will  make  his 
hooks  his  servants,  to  aid  him  in  the  (jreat  work  of 
cultivating  his  mind  ;  a  work  which  he  has  foond 
to  require  much  labor  and  toil. 

In  like  manner,  let  the  little  girl  be  employed  in 
dressing  her  doll,  arranging  her  mimic  dining-iable, 
taking  care  of  ber  miniature  China-set,  &u.,  for 
amusement;  not  neglecting  to  sweep  her  room, 
spread  her  bed,  knit  her  stockings,  and  perform 
various  other  duties  appertaining  to  her  place  in 
the  domestic  circle.  The  efifect  will  be  the  same, 
as  a  similar  course  will  produce  in  the  other  sex. 
It  will  be  foimd  that  hooks  being  given  her  at  the 
right  time  of  life,  she  will  take  hold  of  them  ad- 
vantageously, contract  a  real  fondness  for  them, 
and  become  a  student  for  life. 

The  writer  of  this  article  is  aware  that  many 
who  read  it  will  consider  him  as  **  behind  the  age'' 
in  regard  to  mental  improvament.     He,  however, 


gives  the  resnlt  of  his  own  reflections  and  observa- 
tions in  the  premises.  That  this  doctrine  is  sound, 
he  has  not  a  particle  of  doubt.  One  confirmation 
of  its  correctness  it  may  be  worth  white  u»  adduce. 
Why  is  it  that  many  of  our  most  illustrious  states- 
men and  of  our  most  profound  scholars  and  philos- 
ophers are  self -made  men  1  Have  they  made 
themselves  men  without  the  aid  of  books,  being 
prodigies  ?  No,  verily,  they  have  made  them- 
selves what  they  are,  by  using  books  to  advantage. 
In  early  life  they  were  not  **  trained''*  by  ibe 
"schoolmis'er."  Their  minds  were  left  unfetter- 
ed by  artificial  rules  for  mental  development;  and 
when  they  found  an  opportunity  to  enter  the  fields 
of  science,  all  ready  for  the  harvest,  they  were 
physically  and  mentally  strong  enough  to  reap  the 
precious  fruit.  So  would  it  be  with  thousands  of 
others,  if  the  premature  use  of  books  were  aban- 
doned. The  people  of  the  United  States  are  paying 
thousands  of  dollars  to  Teachers^fot  no  other  end, 
than  to  make  it  impossible,  in  very  many  cases, 
that  their  children  ever  can  become  thorough  schol- 
ars. 

Versailles^  Ky.,Aprilj  1847. 


Notttrs  of  Nete  JSEoVHs. 

Washington  and  his  GaNxaALS.  Bt  J.  T. 
Headlkf.  2  vols.  Baker  &  Scribner.  New 
York  :   1847.     Vol.  L 

When  this  work  was  first  announced,  it  most 
have  been  regarded  by  every  one  as  very  fortu- 
nate for  its  author  that  his  patriotism,  or  whatever 
feeling,  had  suggested  it  to  his  mind.  Had  there 
been  any  doubt  of  the  success  of  a  work  with  such 
a  title,  from  any  tolerable  hand,  there  could  hardly 
be  when  it  was  to  come  from  the  pen  of  the  author 
of  **  Napoleon  and  his  Marshals,"  a  book,  which, 
whatever  be  iis  faults  and  inaccuracies,  ia  fraught 
with  thrilling  interest,  and  will  make  a  more  vivid 
and  lasting  impression,  than  many  works  of  far 
greater  ability  and  discrimination. 

But  there  was  good  reason  to  fear  that  the  ne- 
cessary differences  in  the  subject  would  cause 
**  Washington  and  his  Generals*^  to  fall  far  short 
in  grandeur  and  interest  of  **  Napoleon  and  his 
Marshals.*'  We  do  not  find  this  to  be  the  case ; 
though  there  are  slight  indications  that  Mr.  Head- 
ley  has  used  his  pen  with  some  effort  to  make  the 
most  of  his  theme.  Of  this,  however,  there  was 
really  no  necessity ;  for  the  truly  heroic  and  the 
morally  sublime  abound  in  the  achievemenu  of 
our  Revolution  as  much  as  in  any  series  of  events 
that  have  ever  transpired  on  thi»  world's  theatre  ; — 
perhaps  more.    For  these,  Mr.  Headlej  settma  to 
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have  a  no  less  appreciation,  than  of  the  mighty 
contests  which  shook  the  whole  of  Kurope  in  the 
time  of  Nap«ileon.  Hia  enthaaiasm  and  undoubt- 
ed patrioiism  have  been  elevated  by  his  theme, 
and  have  even  placed  Washington  and  his  Gener- 
als on  a  higher  eminence  than  the  warriors  whom 
he  lately  celebrated.  Washington's  great  wisdom 
and  self-control,  checking  a  naturally  impulsive 
HHture,  and  forcing  him,  for  the  ^ood  of  his  conn- 
try  and  the  more  certain  realisation  of  permanent 
success,  to  measures  of  cautious  prudence,  have 
lost  him  some  reputation  for  what  is  so  loudly  ap- 
plauded as  military  Genius.  Washington's  wis- 
dom erobraeed  this  much  landed  genius  to  a  very 
high  degree;  but  his  other  great  qualities  so  rose 
to  an  equality  with  it  as  to  prevent  its  overshad- 
owing them. 

Strange  is  it,  that  men  have  ever  most  intensely 
admired  the  predominance  of  the  ioiellectual, 
though  its  fruits  have  been  most  bitter.  In  their 
fields  and  with  their  means,  with  less  virtne  than 
he  possessed,  but  with  the  same  genius,  Washing- 
ton with  his  worthies  would  have  achieved  as  much 
brilliant  glory  as  Napoleon  and  his  Marsh^ils,  or 
any  other  illustrious  warriors. 

We  are  glad  to  see  views  which  we  have  de- 
fended against  professed  ardent  admirers  of  W^ash- 
ington,  espoused  and  eloquently  enforced  by  Mr. 
Headley.     He  says, 

*'  Hence,  in  contemplating  the  man  alone^  one 
finds  in  him  every  characteristic  belonging  to  a 
military  leader  of  the  highest  rank.  In  compari- 
son with  the  renowned  warriors  of  Europe,  he  fails 
only  in  the  number  and  brilliancy  of  his  victories.'' 

**  Great  pitched  battles,  in  which  the  eye  is  daz- 
zled by  the  movementsof  two  vast  armies,  and  the 
senses  stunned  by  the  din  and  uproar  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  men  mixed  in  mortal  combat,  often 
fix  forever  in  public  estimation  the  fame  of  a  lead- 
er, while  the  same  end  reached  without  this  tumult 
excites  no  astonishment  or  applause.^^ 

*^  I  have  oflen  thought  that  had  Washinston 
been  a  less  able  general,  or  had  the  enemy  been  in 
less  fear  of  him,  his  military  career  would  have 
been  far  more  brilliant.  For  then  he  would  have 
been  incessantly  pushed  inland,  and  battle  given 
him  on  any  terms,  and  fierce  fights  and  dazzling 
exploits  have  kept  the  country  in  a  glow, — and  he, 
as  it  suited  him  best,  been  in  constant  action.*' 

And  again,  aAer  describing  his  situation  and  re- 
aoarces,  he  says, 

'*  Now,  placed  in  such  a  position,  crippled  by 
#ttch  obstacles,  there  is  no  way  in  which  a  man 
like  Washinston  can  develop  all  his  resources  and 
energy,  hut  by  bursting  his  toils  with  a  strong  ef- 
fort and  vaulting  to  supreme  power.  This,  hif* 
integricv  and  patriotism  would  not  allow  him  to  do. 
and  so  he  suiTered,  and  endured,  and  delayed,  and 
instead  of  patting  forth  his  efforts  in  his  own  and 
the  best  way,  often  exerted  them  in  the  way  mark- 
ed out  by  others.  As  the  war  advanced,  he  be- 
eame  more  unshackled,  and  then  moved  steadily 
oa  la  ?iciory  and  an  honorable  peace.** 


After  the  brilliant  successes  in  the  Jerseys,  he 
says. 

*•  Thus,  in  three  weeks^  time^  did  Washington 
gain  two  hHiiles,  and  drive  the  British  from  every 
post  they  had  taken  on  the  Delaware,  and  wrest 
the  whole  province  of  New  Jersey  from  their 
grasp.  With  a  small  and  dispirited  army,  part  of 
which  he  had  prevailed  on  to  remain  only  six  weeks 
longer,  in  the  midst  of  general  discouragement  and 
gloom,  he  suddenly  stopped  retreating,  and,  break- 
ing into  a  furious  offensive,  fell  like  successive 
ihunder-claps  on  the  overwhelming  and  victorious 
enemy.  Eluding  their  most  skilfully-laid  plans, 
breaking  whole  regiments  to  pieces  by  his  furious 
onsets,  and  wresting  post  after  post  from  their 
Srasp,  he  rolled  their  strong  columns  back  at  every 
point,  while  his  little  army  shouted  victory,  that 
thrilled  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  The 
cloud  that  had  gathered  thicker  and  darker  every 
hour  around  our  cause,  suddenly  rent,  and  the  light 
of  hope  and  joy  shone  down  cm  the  nation.  The 
British  generals  were  amazed  at  their  sodden 
overthrow,  while  Europe  sent  op  a  shout  of  ap- 
plause to  the  genius  who  had  wrought  these  mira- 
cles, and  baptized  him  the ^mertcan  Fabius.  When 
his  name  was  uttered,  tears  of  joy  and  exnltation 
felt,  and  not  a  prayer  went  heavenward  but  hore 
it  in  strong  supplication  to  the  God  of  battles. 
Patient,  watchful,  provoked  into  no  rashness,  fright- 
ened into  no  delay,  cautious  in  his  approach,  bold 
and  desperate  in  the  onset,  calm  and  collected  in 
retreat,  he  moves  at  the  head  of  his  brave  hut  ill- 
furnished  and  distracted  army  like  a  pillar  of  fire.'* 

W^e  like  the  emphasis  which  Mr.  Headley  gives 
to  Washington*s  moral  elevation,  and  to  the  mani- 
fest interposition  of  a  Kind  Providence  in  oar 
struggle  for  Independence.  We  hope  to  be  par- 
doned for  one  more  extract,  in  which  the  missions 
of  Washington  and  Napoleon  are  contrasted.  We 
confess,  however,  that  we  have  never  been  able 
fully  to  sympathize  with  Mr.  Headley  in  his  opin- 
ions of  Napoleon  and  his  career  :  In  our  admira- 
tion of  Washington,  there  is  no  hesitation,  no  qual- 
ification, and  scarcely  any  limit. 

"  No  one,  in  tracing  the  history  of  our  struggle, 
can  deny  that  Providence  watched  over  our  inter- 
ests, and  gave  us  the  only  man  who  could  have 
conducted  the  car  of  the  Revolution  to  the  goal  it 
finally  reached.  Our  revolution  brought  to  a  spee- 
dy crisis  the  one  that  must  sooner  or  later  have 
convulsed  France.  One  was  as  much  needed  as 
the  other,  and  has  been  prmlnctive  of  equal  g'ood. 
But  in  tracing  the  progress  of  each,  how  striking 
is  the  contrast  between  the  instruments  employ- 
ed— Napoleon  and  Washington.  Heaven  and 
earth  are  not  wider  apart  than  were  their  moral 
characters,  yet  both  were  sent  of  Heaven  to  per- 
form a  great  work.  God  acts  on  more  enlarged 
plans  than  the  bigoted  and  ignorant  have  any  con- 
ception of,  and  adapts  his  instruments  to  the  work 
he  wishes  to  acccoraplish.  To  effect  the  regene- 
ration of  a  comparatively  religious,  virtuous  and 
intelligent  people,  no  better  man  could  have  been 
selected  than  Washington.  To  rend  asunder  the 
feudal  system  of  Euntpe,  which  stretched  like  an 
iron  frame- work  over  the  people,  and  had  mated- 
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80  lung  in  its  place,  that  no  slow  corrosion  or  stea- 
dily wa8tin<{  power  could  affect  its  firmness,  there 
could  have  been  found  no  belter  than  Bonaparte. 
Their  missions  were  as  different  as  their  charac- 
ters. Had  Bonaparte  been  put  in  the  place  of 
^Vashington,  he  would  have  overthrown  the  Con- 
gress, as  he  did  the  Directory,  and  taking  supreme 
power  into  his  hands,  developed  the  resources,  and 
kindled  the  enthusiasm  of  this  country  with  such 
astonishing  rapidity,  that  the  war  would  scarcely 
have  begun  ere  ii  was  ended.  But  a  vast  and 
powerful  monarchy  instead  of  a  republic,  would 
have  occupied  this  continent.  Had  Washington 
been  pot  in  the  place  of  Bonaparte,  his  transcen- 
dent virtues  and  unswerving  integrity  would  nut 
have  prevailed  against  the  tyranny  of  faction,  and 
a  prison  would  have  received  him,  as  it  did  Lafny- 
ette.  Both  were  children  of  a  revnluiion,  both 
rose  to  the  chief  command  of  the  army,  and  even- 
tually to  the  head  of  the  nation.  One  led  his 
country  step  by  step  to  freedom  and  prosperity,  the 
other  arrested  at  once,  and  with  a  strong  hand,  the 
earthquake  thai  was  rocking  France  asunder,  and 
sent  it  rolling  under  the  thrones  of  Europe.  The 
offi':e  of  one  was  to  defend  and  build  op  Liberty, 
that  of  the  other  to  break  down  the  prison  walls 
in  which  it  lay  a  captive,  and  rend  asunder  iiscen- 
tury-boond  fetters.  To  suppose  that  France  could 
have  been  managed  as  America  was,  by  any  hu- 
man hand,  shows  an  ignorance  as  blind  as  it  is 
culpable.  That,  and  every  other  country  of  Eu- 
rope will  have  to  pass  through  successive  stages 
before  ihey  can  reach  the  point  at  which  our  revo- 
lution commenced.  Here  Liberty  needed  virtne 
and  patriotism,  as  well  as  strength — on  the  conti- 
nent it  needed  simple  potoer^  concentrated  and  ter- 
rible power.  Europe  at  this  day  trembles  over 
that  volcano  Napoleon  kindled,  and  the  nest  erup- 
tion will  finish  what  he  begun.  Thus  does  Hea- 
ven, selecting  its  own  instruments,  break  up  the 
eysteme  of  oppression  men  deemed  eternal,  and  out 
<if  the  power  and  ambition,  as  well  as  out  of  the 
virtues  of  men,  work  the  welfare  of  our  race.*' 

Putnam,  Montgomery,  Arnold,  Stark,  Schuyler, 
Gates,  Wayne,  with  portraits; — Steuben,  Conway. 
Mifflin,  Ward  and  Heath  are  the  Major  Generals 
grouped  in  this  volume  around  the  "  Father  of  his 
Country.**  The  author  has  in  it  confined  his  at- 
tention to  the  Major  Generals,  who  correspond  with 
the  Marshals  in  France.  W*hilsl  we  have  dwelt 
with  pleasure  and  delight  upon  the  gallant  and  pa- 
triotic services  of  those  who  so  nobly  acted  their 
parts,  and  with  indignation  against  the  nefarious 
aad  ambit ioQs  schemes  of  Gales,  Conway  and 
Mifflin,  we  have  been  particularly  impressed  with 
the  sketch  of  Arnold,  whom  the  author  seems  to 
have  handled  with  bold  impartiality.  Different 
treatment  might  have  made  the  traitor  Arnold 
what  Washington  saw  his  abilities  fitted  him  to 
be, — an  efficient  prop  of  the  American  cause. .  But 
his  own  conduct  and  deficiencies  brought  this  treat- 
ment in  aroeasnre  upon  him.  Even  the  Fame  of 
Gates  at  Saratoga  pales  before  the  reckless  daring 
of  the  disobedient  Arnold.  *'  Doomed  by  an  in- 
efficient commander  to  remain  inactive,**  whilst 
those  whom  ke  bad  led  at  Quebec,  at  Champlain, 


and  at  Ridgefield  were  rushing  to  the  field,  Arnold 
was  driven  almost  to  madness.  Regardless  of 
orders,  he  sprang  upon  his  war  horse  and  **  laanch- 
ed  like  a  thunderbolt  away.'* 

*'  He  was  mounted  on  a  beautiful  dark  Spanish 
mare,  named  Warren  after  the  hero  of  Bunker 
Hill,  worthy  such  a  rider,  and  which  bore  him  like 
the  wind  into  the  battle. 

**  It  was  told  to  Gates  that  Arnold  had  gone  to 
the  field,  and  he  immediately  sent  Col.  Armstrong 
after  him.  But  Arnold  expecting  this,  and  deter- 
mined not  to  be  called  bank  as  he  had  been  before, 
spurred  furiously  amid  the  ranks. and  as  the  former 
approached  him  (galloped  into  the  vollies,  and  thus 
the  chane  was  kept  up  for  half  an  hour,  until  at 
length  Armstrong  gave  it  op,  and  the  fierce  chief- 
tain had  it  all  his  own  way.  Goaded  by  rage  and 
disappointment  almost  into  insanity,  he  evidently 
was  resolved  to  throw  away  his  life,  and  end  at 
once  his  troubles  and  his  career.  W^here  the  shot 
fell  thickest,  there  that  black  steed  was  seen  plung- 
ing through  the  smoke,  ami  where  death  reaped 
down  the  brave  fastest,  there  his  shout  was  heard 
ringing  over  the  din  and  tumult.  He  was  no  lon- 
ger the  cool  and  skilful  ofiicer,  hut  the  headlong 
warrior  reckless  of  life.  His  splendid  horse  was 
flecked  wiih  foam,  and  it  seemed  impossible  that 
his  rider  could  long  survive  amid  the  fire  through 
which  he  so  wildly  galloped.  Some  of  the  officers 
thought  him  intoxicated,  so  furious  and  vehement 
were  his  movements,  and  so  thrilling  his  shout,  as 
with  his  sword  sweeping  in  fiery  circles  about  his 
head  he  summoned  his  followers  to  the  charge. 
Once,  wishing  to  go  from  one  extremity  of  the 
line  to  the  other,  instead  of  passing  behind  his 
troops,  he  wheeled  in  front  and  galloped  the  whole 
distance  through  the  cross-fire  <^  the  combatants, 
while  a  long  huzza  followed  him.  Holding  the 
highest  rank  on  the  field,  his  orders  were  obeyed, 
except  when  too  desperate  for  the  bravest  to  ful- 
fil— and  receiving  no  orders  himself,  he  conducted 
the  whole  battle.  His  frenzied  manner,  exciting 
appeals,  and  fearful  daring,  infused  new  spirit  into 
the  troops,  and  they  charged  after  him,  shouting 
like  madmen.  So  perfectly  beside  himself  was  be 
with  excitement,  that  he  dashed  up  to  an  officer 
who  did  not  lead  on  his  men  as  he  wished,  and 
opened  his  head  with  his  sword.  He  was  every 
where  present,  and  pushed  the  first  line  of  the  ene- 
my so  vigorously  that  it  at  length  gave  way.  Bur- 
goyne  moving  up  his  right  wing  to  cover  its  retreat, 
he  hurled  three  regiments  with  such  terrible  im- 
petuosity upon  it.  that  it  also  broke  and  fled.  While 
the  British  officers  were  making  desperate  efforts 
in  other  parts  of  the  field  to  stay  the  reversed  tide 
of  battle,  he  pressed  on  after  Burgoyne — storming 
over  the  batteries,  and  clearing  every  obstacle,  till 
at  length  he  forced  him  and  the  whole  array  back 
into  their  camp.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  pre- 
pared to  storm  the  camp  also.  But  once  behind 
their  intrenchments,  the  British  rallied  and  fought 
with  the  fury  of  men  stniggiing  for  life.  The 
grape-shot  and  balls  swept  every  inch  of  the  ground, 
and  it  rained  an  iron  tempest  on  the  American 
ranks,  but  nothing  could  resist  their  fiery  valor. 
On,  on  they  swept  in  the  track  of  their  leader,  car- 
rying every  thing  before  them.  The  sun  had  now 
sunk  in  the  west,  and  night  was  drawing  its  man- 
tle over  the  scene.    Arnold,  enraged  at  the  obsti- 
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nacy  of  ihe  enemy,  and  resolved  to  make  one  more 
desperate  effort  for  a  complete  victory,  rallied  a 
few  of  his  bravest  troops  about  him,  and  rousing 
them  by  his  enthusiastic  appealsjed  them  to  a  last 
charge  on  the  camp  itself.  *  You,  said  he  to  one, 
*  was  with  me  at  Quebec,  you  in  the  wilderness, 
and  you  on  Champlain — Follow  me  !'  His  sword 
was  seen  glancing  like  a  beam  of  light  along  their 
serried  array — the  next  moment  he  galloped  in 
front  and  riding  right  gallantly  at  their  head  tiirough 
the  devouring  fire,  broke  with  a  clatter  and  a  crash 
into  (he  very  sally-port  of  the  enemy,  where  horse 
and  rider  sunk  together  to  the  earth — the  good 
steed  dead,  and  Arnold  beneath  him.  with  his  leg 
shattered  to  pieces,  the  same  leg  that  was  broken 
at  the  storming  of  Quebec. 

**  This  ended  the  fight,  and  the  wounded  hero 
was  borne  pale  and  bleeding  from  the  field  of  his 
fame  only  to  awaken  to  chagrin  and  disappoint- 
ment. There  is  but  little  douh(,  that  when  he  vio- 
lated his  orders  and  galloped  to  the  field,  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  hury  his  sorrows  and  disap- 
pointments in  a  bloody  grave.  Would  that  he  had 
sacceeded,  and  saved  himself  from  the  curse  of  his 
countrymen  and  the  scorn  of  the  world  !'^ 

One  more  extract  from  Mr.  Headley*8  sketch  of 
Aroold^a  **  character,^^  will  be  the  last. 

'*  Arno1d*s  treason  has  sunk  in  oblivion  all  his 
noble  deeds — covered  his  career  with  infamy,  and 
fixed  a  deep  and  damning  curse  on  his  name.  Men 
tarn  abhorrent  from  his  grave — friends  and  foes 
speak  of  him  alike  with  scorn,  and  children  learn 
to  shudder  at  the  name  of  Benedict  Arnold.  This 
is  all  right  and  just,  but  there  is  another  lesson  be- 
side the  guilt  of  treason  to  be  learned  from  his 
history — that  it  is  no  less  dangerous  than  criminal, 
to  let  parly  spirit  or  personal  friendship,  promote 
the  less  deserving  over  their  superiors  in  rank. 
The  enemies  of  Arnold  have  a  heavy  account  to 
render  for  their  injustice,  and  our  Congress  would 
do  well  to  take  warning  from  their  example. 

*'  That  his  character  was  radically  defective  no 
one  can  donbt.  His  betrayal  of  his  country  is 
8uf5cient  proof  that  his  principles  were  corrupt, 
and  his  revenge  unsparing  and  fiendish.  Of  a 
proud  and  determined  spirit — full  of  resolution  and 
will,  he  was  never  made  to  bend.  The  storm  that 
struck  him  must  leave  him  standing  or  utterly 
wrecked.  Submission  was  a  word  he  never  learn- 
ed, and  a  virtue  he  never  practised,  neither  in  the 
battle  field  nor  in  the  state.  This  quality  made 
him  restless  in  combat,  but  made  him  also  despe- 
rate under  restraints  which  he  deemed  unjust. 
He  was  a  man  of  decided  genius — sudden  and  dar- 
ing in  his  plans,  and  brilliant  in  their  execution. 
As  an  oflScer  he  possessed  great  merit,  and  Wash- 
ington knew  it,  and  hence  constantly  interposed 
the  shield  of  his  person  between  him  and  his  ene- 
mies. Like  Bonaparte  he  wanted  power  and  skill 
at  the  head  of  his  armies.  Impelled  by  broader 
and  nobler  views  than  Congress,  and  gnvernod  by 
a  jusier  spirit,  he  would,  if  left  to  himself,  have 
bound  Arnold  to  the  cause  of  freedom  with  cords 
of  iron.  He  would  not  have  visited  too  severely 
on  him  his  extravagances,  or  held  him  too  closely 
accountable  for  the  use  of  his  power.  Knowing 
him  lo  he  impetuous  and  headlong,  nay.  arrogant 
and  overbearing,  and  often  unscrupulous,  he  would 
have  curbed  him  by  remonstrance  rather  than  by 


disgrace,  and  directed  all  those  vast   energies  so 
eager  for  action  on  the  foes  of  his  country." 

We  have  on  former  occasions  pointed  out  some 
of  Mr.  Headley^s  faults  and  inaccuracies.  These 
a  writer  who  has  so  much  practice  should  learn  to 
correct.  In  the  volume  before  us  are  some,  of  which 
we  will  notice  a  few.  He  says  that  the  Ameii- 
can  war  embraces  **  more  of  the  romantic  and 
heroic  of  any  that  ever  transpired,"  &c.  More  of 
any  !  He  speaks  of  a  battle  being  "  delivered  ;" 
for  which  he  may  possibly  have  authority.  The 
charge  of  repetition,  which  has  sometimes  been 
brought  improperly  against  him.  applies  with  some 
justice  to  parts  of  the  work  before  us,  and  might 
have  been  avoided  ;  though  he  thinks  he  has  avoid- 
ed it  as  much  as  possible.  But  all  Mr.  Headley^s 
works  have  to  us  been  highly  interesting  and  never 
fail  of  their  general  effect. 

The  second  volume  of  Washington  and  his  Gen- 
erals will  be  issued  in  May, and  will  contain  sketches 
of  the  more  prominent  Brigadier  Generals.  Drink' 
er  <Sf  Morris  have  the  work. 

Tai  Harpers 

Are  continuing  their  valuable  and  very  handsomely  execn- 
led  Ilhwtrated  PictorialHutory  of  Engiand; — havinit  ren'^.h- 
ed  the  ]9lh  number;  which,  wilh  the  rest,  and  also  part 
of  the  worl(  in  a  bound  voluaie,  can  be  obtained  of  Drmker 
^  Morris. 

They  have  completed  their  Illuminated  Shakespeare,  which 
will  be  a  credit  to  the  topographical  and  graving  <irt  of  the 
country. 

They  have  just  issued  in  very  handsome  style,  that  ad- 
mirable standard  work, 

H.\LI.AM'8    CONSTITITTIONAL  HI8TORT    OF    EnoLAMD, 

from  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  accession  of  George 
111.,  a  most  valuable  fund  of  knowledge  for  the  Statesman, 
the  Jurist  and  the  general  student  of  History.  Unless  we 
could  lay  some  of  the  contents  of  such  a  work  before  our 
readers,  which  its  voluminous  extent  and  our  small  space 
render  im|iracticable,  its  bare  announcement  is  the  best 
Kervice  we  can  render  them,  or  the  enterprising  publishers. 
The  reputation  of  the  author,  ao  favorablv  associated  with 
the  most  inierestinv,  profound  and  use/ul  subjects  of  en* 
quiry  of  the  present  day,  and  the  merits  of  the  work  will 
ensure  it  a  sure  and  steadily  increasing  demand.  Drinker 
4*  Morris  have  it. 


We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Little  &,  Brown,  of  Boston, 
for  vnU.  XI  and  XII  of  their  most  excellent  series  o(  Ameri- 
can Biography,  edited  by  Prof.  Sparkst  and  written  often  by 
our  most  masterly  pens. 

Vol.  XI  contains  the  Life  of  Commodore  Decatur.  By  A, 
aiidell  Mackemiey — well  qualified  fur  the  task  undertaken, 
and  which  be  has  accomplished  with  credit  to  himself  and 
in  a  manner  that  was  due  to  the  distinguished  Dead,  whose 
life  he  ha«  handed  down  to  posterity. 

That  the  Navy  should  produce  such  men,  and  then  con- 
tain those  well  fitted  to  celebrate  their  deeds,  can  not  fail 
10  have  the  happiest  influence  upon  the  service ;  inciting 
its  memi)er8  to  noble  and  gallant  achievements,  that  may 
recommend  them  to  the  Historic  Muse  ;  and  inspiring  them 
with  a  desire  also  to  weave  the  bright  flowers  of  Liters- 
lure  in  their  chwplets  of  Fame. 

Vol.  XII  contains  the  lAfe  of  Commodore  PrMe.  By 
Lorenzo  Sabine,  of  Maine ;  and  of  WUliam  Penn.  By 
George  E.  Ellis,  author  of  several  other  contributions  to 
the  series.  Commodore  Preble  ba-H  I>een  termed  *•  The 
Father  of  the  American  Navy."  He  not  only  overcame 
the  ridicule  with  which  our  Navy  was  treated  abroad, — 
his  own  Flag-ship  having  been  contemptuously  styled  a 
**  bunch  of  pine  l)oards," — but  brought  it  into  credit  and 
bonori  by  his  gallant  bearing  and  important  aerrices  in  the 
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The  American  Art- Union,  we  learn  from  the 
President  of  the  Institution,  Prosper  M.  Wetmore, 
Esq.,  has  decided  upon  an  appropriation  for  a 
medal,  to  be  executed  by  C.  C.  Wright,  Esq.,  to 
be  struck  and.  distributed  with  the  prizes  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  A  head  of  Washington  A!lston 
ia  talked  of. 

The  N.Y.  Historical  Society,  at  its  last  monthly 
meeting,  April  6ih,  decided  upon  the  publication 
of  a  monthly  bulletin  of  the  proceedings,  lo  be 
prepared  by  George  H.  Moore,  Esq.,  the  acting 
librarian.     It  cannot  fail  to  be  of  use  to  the  Soci- 
ety, and  a  powerful  reminder,  as  it  is  put  in  the 
hands  of  the  members  at  their  meetings,  of  the 
propriety  of  doing  something  worth  reading.    This 
month^s  bulletin  will  be  perfectly  satisfactory.     A 
paper  on  Lit>rariesin  the  United  States,  was  receiv- 
ed from  Mr.  Ludewig,  who  has  already  rendeied  im- 
'portant  bibliographical  servicesto  the  country,  from 
which  it  appears  there  are  two  hundred  jind  fifty- 
eight  public  libraries  in  twenty-seven  of  the  States ; 
Massachusetts  and  Ohio  each  posseseing  twenty- 
four,    Pennsylvania    thirty-two,  and   New  York 
forty.     A  thousand  dolUrs  has  been  raised  fur  the 
nae  of  the  Library  of  the  Society,  by  subscrip- 
tions for  Life  Membership.     The  separate  Fire 
Proof  Building  is  still  under  discussion.     A  paper 
was  read  by  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Headley,  on  *'  the 
Three  Epochs  of  the  Revolution,'^  including  sketch- 
es of  the  Battles  of  Trenton  and  Monmouth.     We 
are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  for  a  copy  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Society  for  the  year  1846.     It  is 
as  usual  a  volume  of  interest;  embracing  a  gen- 
eral review  of  the  business  of  the  Society,  the  re- 
port of  the  Librarian,  list  of  donations  and  pur- 
chases for  the  Librafy,  and  the  varions  papers 
;  read  in  the  course  of  the  year.     The  latter  ero- 
j  braces  a  Memoir  of  the  Expedition  M-hich  resulted 
in  the  Burning  of  Schenectady,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Van 
Rensselaer,  of  Albany :  notices  of  antique  earthen 
vessels  found  in  the  low  tumuli  of  Florida,  by 
Henry  R.  Schoolcraft ;  Mr.  Gibb's  Observations 
tending  to  show  that  Columbus  first   landed  on 
Turk's  Island,  and  not  on  San  Salvador ;  a  Re- 
view of  the  recent  progress  of  Geography  and 
Ethnology  throughout  the  world,  by  John  R.  Bart- 
lett,  a  learned  and  interesting  resume^  bringing  to- 
gether in  a  convenient  shape,  matter  not  easily  ac- 
cessible in  other  forms,  with  much  that  is  original, 
and  the  addition  of  several  valuable  bibliographi- 
cal pages.     The  volume  also  presents  the  anni- 
versary address,  which  on  the  last  occasion  was 
delivered  by  Mr.  Schoolcraft.    The  volume  may 
be  purchased  at  a  slight  expense  from  the  assist- 
ant librarian.  University  Buildings,  and  also  of 
Henry  Kernot,  630  Broadway. 

The  Young  men's  Mercantile  Library  Associa- 
tion of  Cincinnati  has  reached  its  thirteenth  year. 

The  Association  has  provided  itself  with  a  suite 
of  superb  rooms  at  an  expense  of  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars, which  sum  has  been  collected  and  paid.  The 
library  contains  nearly  five  thousand  volumes,  and 
connected  with  it  is  a  readingrroom  abundantly 
supplied  with  newspapers  and  other  periodicals. 
Adjoininsf  the  library  rooms  is  a  most  spacious  and 
elegant  hall  Qi^pable  of  containing  from  twenty-five 


hundred  to  three  thousand  persons,  in  which,  during 
the  past  season,  a  course  of  lectures  was  delivered,  \ 
which,  after  deducting  all  expenses,  yielded  the 
Association  a  profit  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars. 

Lord  Brongham,  it  is  reported,  is  about  to  pob- 
Ush  B  translation  of  Dante — an  exercise  of  his 
younger  days. 

The  Percy  Society  have  commenced  the  publi- 
cation of  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales,  with  illut- 
trations,  notes  by  Thos.  Wright. 

Messrs.  Wiley  and  Putnam  have. ready  the  stv- 
enth  part  of  the  Heroines  of  Shakespeare,  with 
beautifully  engraved  portraits,  by  Heath  of  Lady 
Perdy,  Lady  Grey  and  Julia;  Part  m  includes 
Mopsa,  Olivia  and  Anne  Page,  with  letter  press 
from  the  original  plays.  * 

Messrs.  W.  &  P.  have  in  press,  the  second  aad 
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concluding  volume  of  Goethe's  Autobiography. 

The  *  Whittington  Club' — Jerrolp  President 
— held  a  soiree  at  the  London  Tavern  a  few  days 
since.  Between  1,300  and  1,400  persons  were 
present;  a  large  number  of  ladies  graced  the  as- 
sembly. Mary  Howitt  is  Vice-President  of  the 
Society.  Speeches,  songs,  music,  dancing,  etc., 
were  the  amusements  of  the  evening.  Jerrold, 
Howitt,  Dr.  Bowring,  and  others,  made  speeches. 
Some  three  or  four  hundred  ladies  belong  to  the 
Club,  the  object  of  which  is  mutual  improvement. 

**  At  a  sale  of  valuable  Books  lately  in  Loodon, 
the  fourteenth  copy  known  to  exist  of  the  Masafia 
Bible,  generally  ascribed  to  the  press  of  Goiteo- 
berg,  was  purchased  for  JETSOO  sterling,  per  accouot 
as  we  find  it  in  the  Courier  Hes  Etats  Unis,  for  the 
American  Museum  at  Washington.  This  we  sop- 
pose  to  mean  the  Smithsonian  Institute^  and  if  so, 
we  should  be  disposed  to  condemn  so  large  an  ex- 
penditure for  a  mere  fancy  copy,  from  means  so 
bequeathed  with  such  magnificence  and  compre- 
hensive benevolence  for  the  *  difiusion  of  koow- 
ledge  among  men.' 

Messrs.  Carey  and  Hart  have  jiist  issued  parts 
V.  and  VL  of  Moniholon's  *  Captivity  of  Napole- 
on at  St.  Helena;'  also  a  new  volume  of  the 'Hu- 
morous American  Works,^  profusely  illustrated  by 
Darley,  entitled,  *  Streaks  of  Squatter  Life  and 
Far- West  Scenes.'  The  author  is  John  S.  Rohb, 
Esq.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Also,  D'Israeli's  new' 
novel  of  '  Tancred.' 

The  Harpers  intend  to  reproduce  the  richly  em- 
bellished edition  of  Lane's  translation  of  **The 
Thousand  and  one  Nights,"  or  **  Arabian  Nights' 
Entertainments,"  with  all  the  engravii  gs— more  \ 
than  six  hundred  in  number. — They  have  also  ia  \ 
press  *'  Brewster's  Life  of  Newton ;  "  Soulhey's  \ 
Essays ;"  "  Barrow's  Autobiography ;  •*  Encycio-  < 
paedia  of  the  Fine  Arts ;  *'  De  Tocqueviile  oo  ; 
Reign  of  Louis  XV;"  "Zamba;"  "Year  Book  j 
of  Missions ;"  "  Paruoe's  Louis  XIV ;"  *'  Homes  ; 
and  Haunts  of  the  Poets;"  **  Rambles  in  Sweden  ;'*  \ 
**  Jesse's  Literary  Memorials  of  London ;"  *'  West's  ( 
"  Visit  to  Ireland ;"  •*  Castles  in  the  air ;"  "  Mrs.  \ 
Marsh's  New  Novel ;"  "  Secret  History  of  the  \ 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 

HISTORY  OF  THE  COLONY  AND  ANCIENT  DOMINION  OF  VIRGINIA. 


A  general  amnesty  was  granted  to  all  the 
inhabitants.  In  case  Sir  William  or  his  Coun- 
cillors should  "goe  for  London,  or  other 
place  in  England,  that  they  or  anie  of  them 
shall  bee  free  from  any  trouble  or  hindrance 
of  arrests,  or  such  like  in  England,  and  that 
they  may  follow  their  occasions,  for  the  space 
of  six  monthes,  after  their  arrivall."  * 

It  would  seem  that  some  important  articles 
of  surrender  were  not  ratified  by  the  Long 
Parliament.     The   4th   was  "that   Virginia 
shall  have  and  enjoy  the  antient  bounds  and 
lymitts  granted  by  the  charters  of  the  former 
kings,  and  that  we  shall  seek  a  new  charter 
from  the  Parliament  to  that  purpose  against 
any  that  intrencht  against  the  rights  thereof." 
This  article  was  referred  [August  1652,]  to 
the  committee  of  the  Navy  to  consider  what 
patent  was  fit  to  be  granted  to  the  inhabi- 
tants  of   Virginia.       The   7th    article   was 
"  That  the  people  of  Virginia  have  free  trade 
as  the  people  of  England  do  enjoy  to  all 
places  and  with  all  nations  according  to  the 
lawes  of  that  commonwealth,  and  that  Vir- 
ginia shall  enjoy  all  priviledges  equall  with 
any  English  plantations  in  America.     The 
latter  clause  was  referred  to  the  same  com- 
mittee.   The  8th  article  was,  "  That  Virginia 
shall  be  free  from  all  taxes,  customes  and  im- 
positions whatsoever  and  none  to  be  imposed 
on  them  without  consent  of  the  Grand  As- 
sembly, and  soe  that  neither  ffortes  nor  cas- 
tles bee   erected  or  garrisons   maintained, 
without  their  consent."     This  was  also  refer- 

t  Hening,  rol.  1,  p.  365-3C7. 
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red  to  the  Navy  committee,  together  with 
several  papers  relative  to  the  disputes  be- 
tween Virginia  and  Maryland,  &c.  The  com- 
mittee made  a  report,  [December  3l8t,  1652.] 
which  however  seems  wholly  confined  to  the 
question  of  boundary  and  the  contest  with 
Lord  Baltimore.  In  the  ensuing  July  the 
Long  Parliament  was  dissolved.  * 

The  articles  of  capitulation  were  subscribed 
by  Richard  Bennet,  William  Clayborne  and 
Edmund  Curtis,  commissioners  in  behalf  of 
the  parliament.  Bennet,  a  merchant,  and 
Roundhead,  driven  from  Virginia  by  the  in- 
tolerance of  Sir  William  Berkley's  admii\- 
istration,  had  taken  refuge  in  Maryland. 
Having  gone  out  thence  to  England,  his  pu- 
ritanical principles  and  knowledge  of  the 
colonies  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  had  re- 
commended him  for  the  place  of  commis- 
sioner.    Clayborne,  too,  who  had  former- 


*  "  Virginia  nnd  Mnrylttnd,**  note  to  p.  90,  in  Force's 
Hist.  Tructs,  rol.  2.  Mr.  Force  wliose  laborious  resear- 
ches have  brought  to  light  such  a  mngazine  of  curious  and 
instructive  historical  miiterials,  appears  to  have  l)een  the 
first  to  draw  attention  to  the  •'  non-ratification"  of  thess 
articles.  He  is  however  not  quite  accurate  in  saying,  that 
•'  the  fourth,  seventh  and  eighth  were  not  confirmed,*'  for 
the  4th  granting  free  trade,  toas  in  the  main  substance  con- 
firmed, only  the  latter  clause  which  was  pleonastick  and  of 
mino^  consequence  was  not  ratified.  The  omission  of  all 
notice  of  the  latter  clause  of  the  7th  and  of  theSlh  article, 
in  the  committee's  report,  is  unaccountable. 

Mr.  Force  says  •*  Three  of  the  articles,"  "  were  not  con- 
firmed" and  therefore  did  not  receive  "  the  last  formal  and 
final  and  definiltve  ratification,*'  which  Dark  (2.  92)  sup- 
poses they  did."  Burk  however  here  referred  only  In  the 
ratification  by  the  parties  at  Jamestown  and  had  no  refer- 
ence to  the  ulterior  confirmation  by  the  Commonwealth  of 
K  upland. 
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ly  been  obliged  to  fly  to  England,  and  whose 
office  of  treasurer  of  Virginia,  Sir  William 
Berkley  had  held  to  be  forfeited  by  delin- 
quency and  which  the  fugitive  Charles  had 
bestowed  on  Colonel  Norwood — this  impet- 
uous and  indomitable  Clayborne  was  another 
of  the  commissioners,  sent  to  reduce  the 
colonies  within  the  Chesapeake  bay.  A  new 
era  was  now  opened  in  these  two  colonies 
and  the  prominent  parts  which  Bennet  and 
Clayborne  were  destined  to  perform  in  this 
novel  scene,  exhibit  a  signal  example  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  human  fortune. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
1652—1660. 

Bennet  and  Clayborne  reduce  Marylnnd  under  Crom- 
weirs  antborily;  Cromwell'a  LcUer;  Digges  elected 
Governor;  Bennet  returns  to  England,  the  Colony*s 
A^ent;  Col.  £dward  Hill  defeated  by  the  Ric»herriiins; 
Totopotomoi  with  greater  part  of  his  warriors  slain  ;  All 
Freemen  allowed  to  vote ;  Samuel  Matthews  chosen  Gov- 
ernor; Digges  sent  out  as  cotlesgue  of  Bennet;  Mat- 
thews orders  a  dissolution  of  the  Assembly.  The  As- 
sembly resists  ;  Former  elections  of  Governor  and  ap- 
|K>introents  of  Councillors  annulled;  Matthews  re-elect- 
ed; Appointed  agent  conjointly  with  Bennet  and  Digges ; 
Death  of  Oliver  Cromwell ;  Succeeded  hy  bis  son  Rich- 
ard ;  The  government  of  Vii^ginia  under  the  Common- 
wealth of  England. 

Shortly  after  the  surrender  of  "  the  An- 
cient Dominion  of  Virginia,"  Bennet  and 
Clayborne,  Commissioners,  embarking  in  the 
Guinea  frigate,  proceeded  with  that  ship 
alone,  to  reduce  Maryland.  After  effecting 
a  reduction  of  the  province,  the  Commis- 
sioners, with  singular  moderation,  agreed  to 
a  compromise  with  those  who  held  the  pro- 
prietary government  under  Lord  Baltimore. 
Stone  the  Governor  and  the  Council,  (part 
papists,  none  well  affected  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  England,)  were  allowed,  (until 
further  instructions  should  be  received,)  to 
hold  their  places  on  condition  of  issuing 
writs  "  in  the  Name  of  the  Keepers  of  the 
Liberty  of  England."  • 

Sir  William  Berkley,  upon  the  surrender 
of  the  colony,  betook  himself  into  retire- 
ment, in  Virginia,  where  he  remained  free 

•  Virginia  and  Maryland/'   p.  11-34.     Force's  Hist. 
TracU,  vol.  2.    Chalmera'  Auuals,  221  222. 


from  every  molestation  and  his  house  con- 
tinued to  be  a  hospitable  place  of  resort  for 
refugee  cavaliers. 

[April  30th,  1652.]  Bennet  and  Clay- 
borne, Commissioners,  together  with  the 
Burgesses  of  Virginia,  organized  a  Provis- 
ional Government,  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  England.  Richard 
Bennet,  a  Roundhead,  was  made  Governor, 
and  William  Clayborne  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  colony.  ^  Th^  council  appointed,  con- 
sisted of  *<  Capt.  John  West,  Coll.  Sam. 
Matthews,  Coll.  Nathaniel  Littleton,  Coll. 
Argall  Yeardley,  Coll.  Tho.  Pettus,  Coll. 
Hump.  Higginson,  Coll.  George  Ludlow, 
Col.  Wm.  Barnett,  Capt.  Bridges  ffreeman, 
Capt.  Tho.  Harwood,  Major  Wm.  Taylor, 
Capt.  ffrancis  Eppes  and  Liev'tt  Coil.  John 
Cheesman."  The  Governor,  Secretary  and 
Council  '*  are  to  have  such  power  and  aa« 
thorities  and  to  act  from  time  to  time,  as  by 
the  Grand  Assembly  shall  be  appointed  and 
granted."  t 

The  governor  and  councillors  were  allow- 
ed to  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  assembly. 
[May  5th,  1652.]  The  assembly  claiming  the 
right  to  appoint  all  officers  for  the  colony, 
yet  for  the  present  in  token  of  their  confi- 
dence in  the  commissioners,  referred  all  the 
appointments  not  already  made  to  the  gov- 
ernor and  them,  t  And  this  act  was  re- 
newed in  the  next  year.  The  oath  admin- 
istered to  the  burgesses  was; — ''yon  shall 
swear  to  act  as  a  burgess  for  the  place  you 
serve  for  in  this  assembly,  with  the  best  of 
your  judgment  and  advice  for  the  genera) 
good,  not  mingling  with  it  any  particular  or 
private  interest."  At  the  commencement  of 
the  session  of  November,  1652,  Mr.  John 
Hammond  returned  a  Burgess  from  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  was  expelled  from  the  as- 
sembly, as  being  '*  notoriously  knowne  a 
scandalous  person  and  a  frequent  distnr- 
her  of  the  peace  of  the  country,  by  libel! 
and  other  illegall  practices."  Hammond, 
who  had  passed  nineteen  years  in  Virginia, 
now  retired  to  Maryland.  §  He  was  the 
author  of  the  pamphlet  '*  Leah  and  Rachel." 
At  the  same  time  with  Hammond,  the  As- 
sembly expelled  James  Pyland,  another  Bar* 

*  1  Heningtp.  371. 
t  Idem,  p.  373. 
X  Idem,  p.  372. 
^  1  Hening  |>.  37i. 
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geM  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  it  was  order- 
ed "  that  he  stand  comitted  to  answer  such 
things  as  shall  be  oh^cted  against  him,  as 
in  abettor  of  Mr.  Thomas  Woodward,  in  his 
mutinous  and  rebellious  declaration.  And 
Goncerning  his  the  said  Mr.  Pyland  blasphe- 
mous catechisme."  * 

[1653.]  There  were  now  fourteen  coun- 
ties in  Virginia,  viz : — Henrico,  Charles  City, 
James  City,  Surry,  Isle  of  Wight,  Nanse- 
mond,  Lower  Norfolk,  Elizabeth  City,  War- 
wick, York,  Northampton,  Northumberland, 
Gloucester  and  Lancaster,  t  The  number  of 
Burgesses  in  this  year  was  34.  Upon  the 
meeting  of  the  Assembly,  [July,  5th,]  some 
difference  occurred  between  the  Governor 
and  the  House,  relative  to  the  election  of 
Speaker.  The  affair,  however,  was  compro- 
mised, and  Ben  net  seems  to  have  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  the  Virginians.  Several 
maleeontents  were  punished  for  speaking 
contemptuously  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment and  for  refusing  to  pay  the  "  castle  du- 
ties." t 

Owing  to  the  war  between  Holland  and 
the  Protector,  Sir  William  Berkley  had  not 
yet  been  able  to  depart  from  Virginia,  in 
conformity  with  the  Convention  of  1651, 
and  he  therefore  now  became  subject  to  ar- 
rest. But  the  Assembly  passed  an  act  sta- 
ting, "  that  as  the  war  between  England  and 
Holland  had  prevented  the  confirmation  of 
the  Convention  of  1651  in  England,  or  the 
coming  of  a  ship  out  of  Holland  and  the  said 
Sir  William  Berkeley  desires  a  longer  time, 
viz :— eight  months  from  the  date  hereof,  to 
procure  a  ship  out  of  Flanders,  in  respect 
of  the  war  with  Holland  and  that  he  be  cus- 
tom free  for  such  tobacco  as  he  shall  lade  in 


•  Idem,  p.  374-375. 

t  James  City,  Heniieo,  Charles  City,  Elixnbelh  City, 
Warwick  River,  Warraftqut-ake,  Charles  River,  and  Ac- 
cowraack  were  the  8  original  counties  formed  in  1634.  1 
Heaingt  p.  224.  Warrasqiieake  wh«  changed  to  Isle  of 
Wighi  i«i  ion,  and  tirst  represented  1643— Id.  p.  239.  The 
aame  of  Charles  Riv^r  was  changed  to  York,  and  of  War- 
Kwick  River  to  Warwick  in  1643— fd.  249.  The  Ixjiindn 
ries  of  Upper  and  LK>wer  Norfolk  were  fixed  in  1612— Id. 
p.  247.  Name  of  Upper  Norfolk  changed  to  Nansimtim  af- 
terwards Nanseonond,  1646— Id.  p.  321.  Northuuil>efland 
fir^i  inentioiicd,  1645— 4d.  p. 362.  Westmoreland,  1663— 
1x1.  p.  381.  Surrey,  Gloucester  and  Lancaster,  1652— id.  p. 
333,374.  New  Kent  first  represented  1654.  Taken  from 
npper  part  of  York  county— Id.  p.  387.  Rappahnnnock 
formed  from  upper  .psrt  cf  Lancaster,  1656— Id.  p.  427. 

}  1  Henioj(,  p.  379.    Burk  2,  p.  96'96. 


her ; — ^it  is  condescended,  that  his  said  re- 
quest shall  be  granted."  *  Some  seditious 
disturbances  having  taken  place  in  North- 
ampton, on  the  Eastern  Shore,  it  was  faund 
necessary  for  the  Governor  and  the  Secre- 
tary, with  a  party  of  gentlemen,  to  repair 
thither  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  order. 
Edmund  Scarborouofh  was  a  rin£r.leader  in 
these  disorders.' 

In  this  year  land  was  granted  to  Roger 
Green  and  others,  living  in  Nansemond 
county,  for  exploring  and  settling  the  coun- 
try bordering  on  the  Moratuck  or  Roanoke  t 
and  Chowan  rivers.  In  the  preceding  year, 
Col.  William  Clayborne  and  Capt.  Henry 
Fleet  were  authorized  to  make  discoveries  to 
the  South  and  West,  t  "  Diverse  gentle- 
men" were,  [1653,]  permitted  to  *'  discover 
the  Mountains."  § 

At  the  meeting  of  the  assembly,  [1654,] 
William  Hatcher,  being  convicted  of  having 
called  Colonel  Edward  Hill,  speaker  of  the 
House,  <'  an  atheist  and  blasphemer,"  was 
compelled  to  make  acknowledgment  of  his 
offence  upon  his  knees,  before  Colonel  Hill 
and  the  assembly.  *This  Hatcher  appears  to 
have  been  a  burgess  of  Henrico  in  1652.  || 
More  than  twenty  years  afterwards,  in  his  old 
age,  he  was  fined  eight  thousand  pounds  of 
pork,  for  the  use  of  the  king's  soldiers,  on 
account  of  mutinous  words  uttered  shortljr 
after  Bacon's  rebellion.  IT 

[April  ^Oth,  1653.]  Cromwell  dissolved 
the  Long  Parliament,  and  on  the  16th  of  De- 
cember in  the  same  year  became  '*  Lord 
Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland  and  Ireland." 

In  the  meantime.  Stone,  (who  since  June 
28th,  1652,  had  continued  in  the  place  of 
Governor  of  Maryland,)  in  consonance  with 
the  instructions  of  Lord  Baltimore,  violated 
the  terms  of  the  compromise  arranged  with 
Bcnnet  and  Clavborne,  in  behalf  of  the 
Parliament.  These  commissioners  address- 
ed a  letter  to  Stone  proposing  an  interview. 
He  made  a  rude  repl^  and  indulged  in  tbiis 


^   Bnrk  2,  p.  99-100.     Henijjg  ],  p.  384. 

t  This  River  was  called  Moraiuck  or  Morntock  above 
(he  fa!1i»,  Roanoke  lielow.  Roiinoke  signified  "shell:** 
Roanoke  and  Warnpum-|>cake  were  te/ms  for  Indian  shell- 
money. 

X  I  Hening.  p.  377. 

^  Idem.  p.  381. 

11  Hening,  vol.  1,  p.  369. 

%  Hening,  vol.  2,  p.  551. 
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expression,  "  We  in  plain  terms  i<ay  we  sup- 
pose you  to  be  Wolves  in  Sheep's  clothingr." 
Bennet  and  Clayborne,  now  ''  by  authority 
derived  from  his  Hi^rhness  the  Lord  Protec- 
tor/'  siezed  the  government  of  the  province 
and  intrusted  it  to  a  board  of  ten  Commis- 
sioners. *  When  Lord  Baltimore  received 
intelligence  of  it,  he  wrote,  [Nov.,  1654,] 
to  Stone  reproaching  him  with  cowardice 
and  peremptorily  commanded  him  to  recov- 
er the  colony  by  force  of  arms,  *'  Stone 
and  all  Maryland  fall  to  arms  and  disarm  and 
plunder  those  that  would  not  accept  the 
aforesaid  oath"  of  allegiance  to  Baltimore. 
Maryland  contained  many  emigrants  from 
Virginia  of  Puritan  principles.  These  dwelt 
mainly  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn  and  the 
Patuxent  and  on  the  Isle  of  Kent.  They 
were  disaffected  to  the  Proprietary  govern- 
ment and  protested  that  they  had  removed  to 
JVfaryland,  under  the  express  engagement  of 
Stone,  that  they  should  be  exempt  from  the 
obnoxious  oath.  Part  of  the  recusants  now 
took  up  arms  and  civil  war  desolated  the  in- 
fant Maryland.  At  length,  in  an  action, 
Stone  and  his  people  wej^  utterly  defeated. 
"There  were  near  double  the  number  in 
Prisoners  to  the  Victors;  twenty  slain,  many 
wounded,  and  all  the  place  strewed  with 
Papist  beads  where  they  fled.''  t 

Thus  Maryland  became  subject  to  the  Pro- 
tectorate. 

Among  the  prisoners  was  the^Govemor, 
Stone,  who  had  been  ''  shot  in  many  places." 
Several  of  the  prisoners  were  condemned  to 
death  by  a  court  martial.  Four  of  the  princi- 
pal, one  of  them  a  councillor.  Mere  executed 
on  the  spot.  Stone  likewise  sentenced,  owed 
his  escape  to  the  intercession  ''  of  some  wo- 
men" and  the  interposition  of  some  of  Ben- 
net  and  Clayborne's  people.  X  John  Ham- 
mond, (the  same  that  had  been  two  years 
before  expelled  from  the  Virginia  Assem- 

♦  "Virginia  and  Maryland,"  Force's  Hist.  Tracts, vol. 2. 

f  It  waa  the  cuatom  of  the  Maryland  Romanists  to  cel- 
ebrate, July  3l8t,  the  anniversary  of  St.  Ignatius  Mary- 
land's patron  Saint  by  a  salute  of  cannon.  [1656]  On 
August  1  St,  the  day  folIo«%ing  the  anniversary,  "certain 
aoldiers,  unjust  plunderera,  Englishmen  indeed  by  birth,  of 
the  heterodox  faith,  '*  aroused  by  ihe  nocturnal  report  of 
the  cannon,  iaaued  from  their  fort  6  miles  distant,  ruahcd 
upon  the  habitations  of  the  Papisu,  broke  into  them  and 
plundered  whatever  there  was  there  of  arms  or  powder. 

While's  Relation.    Force,  vol,  4. 

t  "Leah  and  Rachel."  Foroe'a  Hiat.  Tracts,  vol.  3. 
Chalinera*  Political  Annals,  p.  !^!3. 


bly,)  one  of  the  condemned,  fled  in  disguise 
and  escaped  to  England  in  the  ship  Cres* 
cent.  •  ^ 

The  administration  of  the  Commissioners 
was  riororous*  Reliorious  freedom  was  al* 
lowed  by  the  assembly  to  all  exccj^t  papists* 
Such  were  likewise  Milton's  views  of  toler- 
ation, t  Cromwell  soaring  higher  com- 
manded the  commissioners  *^  not  to  busy 
themselves  about  religion,  but  to  settle  the 
civil  government."  And  remembering  Lord 
Baltimore's  ready  submission  to  his  authori* 
ty,  restored  him  to  the  command  of  the 
province.  The  following  letter  was  written 
by  the  Protector  to  curb  the  violent  contest 
of  Virginia  and  Maryland  respecting  their 
boundary. 
"  To  the  Commissioners  of  Maryland. 

Whitehall,  2Gth  September,  1655. 
Sirs, 

It  seems  to  us  by  yours  of  the  29th  of 
June,  and  by  the  relation  we  received  by 
Colonel  Bennet,  that  some  mistake  or  scru* 
pie  hath  arisen  concerning  the  sense  of  our 
Letters  of  the  12th  of  January  last — as  if  by 
our  Letters  we  had  intimated  that  we  should 
have  a  stop  put  to  the  proceedings  of  those 
commissioners  who  were  authorized  to  set- 
tle the  civil  government  of  Maryland.  Which 
was  not  at  all  intended  by  us ;  nor  so  much 
as  proposed  to  us  by  those  who  made  ad- 
dresses to  us  to  obtain  our  said  Letter.  But 
our  intention,  (as  our  said  Letter  doth  plain- 
ly import,)  was  only  to  prevent  and  forbid 
any  force  or  violence  to  be  offered  by  either 
of  the  Plantations  of  Virginia  or  Maryland 
from  one  to  the  other  upon  the  differences 
concerning  their  bounds.  The  said  differ- 
ences being  then  under  the  consideration  of 
Ourself  and  Council  here.  Which  for  your 
more  full  satisfaction  we  have  thought  fit  to 
signify  to  you ;  and  rest 

«your  loving  friend, 

Oliver  P."  § 

*  The  Master  of  this  vessel  was  "  ameraed*'  **  in  deep 
penalties  by  the  Vir^iinia  Assembly,  for  can*)  ing  off  Ham- 
mond, without  a  pass."  Leah  and  Rachel,  p.  29.  Force's 
Hist.  Tranis.  vol.  3.  "But  the  cnoditiona  being  treacberoos* 
ly  violated,  four  of  the  captives  and  three  of  them  Calboliea 
were  pierced  witii  leaden  balls.*'  The  Jeauit  fathera  hotlj 
pursued  escaped  to  Virginia,  where  they  inhabited  <*  a 
mean  hut,  low  and  depressed,  not  much  unlike  a  ciatem  or 
even  the  tomb  in  which  that  great  defender  of  the  faith,  St. 
Aihanasius,  lay  concealed  for  ma^y  >ears.**  White's  Re« 
lalion.  Force,  vol.  4. 

t  Milton's  Prose  Works,  vol.  2,  p.  346. 

%  Carlylc's  Cromwell,  vol.  2,  p.  182. 
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[March,  30th,  1655.J  Edward  Digt^es  was 
elected  Governor.  *  He  succeeded  Bennet 
who  had  held  the  office  from  the  30th  of 
April,  1652,  and  who  was  now  appointed 
the  colony's  agent  at  London.  [1656.]  Six 
or  seven  hundred  Ricahecrian  Indians  came 
down  from  the  mountains  and  seated  them- 
selves near  the  falls  of  James  river.  Colo- 
nel Edward  Hill,  the  elder,  with  a  body  of 
men  was  ordered  to  dislodge  them.  He 
was  reinforced  by  Totopotomoi,  t  chief  of  Pa- 
munkey,  with  one  hundred  of  his  tribe. 
Hill  was  defeated  and  Totopotomoi  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  warriors  slain.  \  Hill,  on 
account  of  his  misconduct  in  this  affair,  was 
compelled  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  expedition 
and  disfranchised.  §  In  this  year  an  act  was 
passed  allowing  all  free  men  the  right  of  vo- 
ting for  burgesses,  on  the  ground  that  "  it  is 
something  hard  and  unagreeable  to  reason 
that  any  persons  shall  pay  equall  taxes  and 
yet  have  no  votes  in  elections."  ||  So  re- 
publican was  the  elective  franchise  in  Vir- 
ginia near  two  centuries  ago  I  [1656.]  Col- 
onel Thomas  Dew,  of  Nansemohd  county, 
sometime  before  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
others  were  authorized-  to  explore  the  coun- 
try between  Cape  Hatteras  and  Cape  Fear. 
Thecounty  of  Nansemond  had  long  abound- 
ed with  non-conformists.  II  [March  13, 1658,] 
Samuel  Matthews  was  elected  Governor  in 
the  place  of  Digges,  who  was  sent  out  to 
assist  Bennet  in  the  agency  at  London  early 
in  1656.  Matthews  was  "  an  old  planter  of 
nearly  forty  years  standing,"  had  been  a 
member  of  the  council,  [1624,]  and  now  "a 
most  deserving  commonwealth's  man,  kept 
a  good  house,  lived  bravely  and  was  a  true 


*  Hening,  vol.  1,  p.  408  in  note. 

t  There  is  a  creek  in  Hanover  culled  Totopotomoy. 

"  The  mighty  Tottipotimoy 
Seal  to  our  elders  an  envoy 
Complaining  sorely  of  the  breach 
Of  league  held  forth  by  brother  Patch." 
HudibroM,  cited  in  ThatcherU  Indian  Biography,  vol,  f,  p.  103. 

t  It  seems  not  improbable  that  Bloody  Run,  near  Rich- 
mond, derived  its  name  from  this  baltlu,  instead  of  the  one 
in  which  Bacon  was  sAerwards  engaged,  uilh  which  tra- 
dition has  connected  this  rivulet. 

^  Burk  2,  p.  107. 

H  Ueaing,  vol.  1,  p»  403. 

f  BancrofV,  vol.  2,  p.  134. 


lover  of  Virginia."  *  The  burgesses  now 
rescinded  the  order  admitting  the  governor 
and  council  as  members  of  their  House  and 
voted  an  adjournment.  Matthews,  on  the 
1st  of  April,  declared  a  dissolution  of  the 
assembly.  The  house  resisted  it  and  after 
an  oath  of  secrecy,  the  members  were  en- 
joined not  to  betray  their  trust  by  submis- 
sion. The  Governor  yielded,  reserving  an 
appeal  to  the  Protector.  The  burgesses  now 
voted  the  governor's  answer  unsatisfactory 
and  he  revoke^d  the  order  of  dissolution,  still 
referring  the  decision  to  Cromwell.  The 
House  now  appointed  a  committee  of  which 
John  Carter,  of  Lancaster,  was  chief,  and 
made  a  declaration  of  popular  sovereignty. 
The  former  elections  of  governor  and  ap- 
pointments^ of  councillors  were  decreed  to 
be  void,  and.  Matthews  was  re-elected  and 
invested  "  with  all  the  just  rights  and  privi- 
leges belonging  to  the  Governour  and  Cap- 
taine-Generall  of  Vircjinia."  The  Governor 
acquiesced,  and  took  a  new  oath  just  pre- 
scribed. The  council  was  organized  anew,  t 
The  legislative  records  do  not  develop  the 
particular  ground  on  which  the  previous 
elections  of  governor  and  appointments  of 
councillors  under  the  provisional  govern- 
ment were  annulled.  From  the  exclusion 
of  the  executive  functionaries  from  the  House, 
it  miffht  be  inferred  that  this  annulment  was 
grounded  upon  a  jealousy  of  officers  being 
members  of  the  body  that  elected  them.  Yet 
this  objection  could  not  hold  good  against 
Bennet,  the  first  of  the  three  Governors,  and 
his  council,  as  they  had  been  expressly  al- 
lowed, [1652,]  to  be  ex-officio  members  of 
the  house  of  burgesses. 

Matthews,  Governor  elect,  (having  been 
re-elected  in  1659,)  was  shortly  after  com- 
missioned to  support  the  interests  of  Vir- 
ginia in  London  conjointly  with  Bennet  and 
Digges.  t  By  a  singular  coincidence  the 
three  cfovernors  were  thus  transferred  from 

•  Bancroft,  vol.  1,  p.  22G,  citing  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  Bark, 
vol.  2,  p.  112,  says  **  of  the  transactions  from  this  period, 
[1656,]  to  the  restoration,  [1660,]  there  i^  an  entire  chasm 
in  the  records."  According  to  Hening,  on  the  contrary, 
vol.  1,  p-  429  in  note,  **  in  nopoilion  of  ihe colonial  records 
under  the  commonweulih  are  the  maierivls  so  copious  as 
from  165C  to  1660." 

t  Bancroft,  vol.  1,  p.  226.    Hen.  vol  1,  p.  504-5. 

X  The  letters  addressed  to  Cromwell,  and  to  Thurlow, 
Secretary  of  Stute,  together  with  instructions  to  Mutthewn 
and  Digges  may  be  found  in  Burk,  vol.  2,  p.  116-17.  For 
the  ro-election  of  Matthews  sec  Hen.,  vol.  1,  p.  539. 
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the  miniature  capital  of  Virginia  and  found 
themselves  toofether  near  the  court  of  '*  his 
highnesse,"  the  Lord  Protector.  [March, 
1659.]  A  letter  dated  at  Whitehall,  Septem- 
ber 7th,  1658,  was  received  at  Jamestown, 
addressed  to  the  governor  and  council,  (al- 
though none  appear  to  have  been  appointed 
since  the  departure  of  Matthews,)  announ- 
cin£r  the  demise  on  the  3rd  of  that  month  of 
his  highness,  Oliver  Cromwell  Lord  Protec- 
tor of  England  and  the  succession  of  his 
eldest  son  Richard  to  the  protectorate.  The 
letter  was  subscribed  by  Henry  Lawrence, 
president  of  the  council.  Upon  its  being 
read  before  the  assembly  a  resolution  was 
passed  fully  recognizing  Richard  Cromwell 
as  successor  and  an  address  sent  to  "  his 
highnesse.''  So  much  truth  is  there  in  Mr. 
Jefferson's  remark,  that  Virginia,  ''  in  the 
contest  with  the  House  of  Stuart,  only  ac- 
companied the  footsteps  of  the  mother  coun- 
try." •  The  letter  of  Lawrence  mentioned 
that  the  late  Protector,  considering  the  loose 
and  unsettled  state  of  the  government  in 
Virginia,  had  been  engaged  in  measures  for 
re-organizing  it,  which  had  been  interrupted 
by  his  death.  The  government  of  Virginia, 
under  the  Commonwealth  of  Enorland,  was 
mild  and  just.  While  Cromwell's  sceptre 
commanded  the  respect  of  the  world,  he  ex- 
hibited generous  and  politic  leniency  towards 
the  infant  and  loyal  colony.  She  enjoyed 
during  this  interval  free  trade,  legislative  in- 
dependence and  internal  peace.  The  gov- 
ernors were  men  who  by  their  virtues  and 
moderation  won  the  confidence  and  affec- 
tions of  the  people.  No  extravagance,  ra- 
pacity, or  extortion,  could  be  alleged  against 
the  administration.  Intolerance  and  perse- 
cution were  unknown,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  a  rigorous  act  banishing  the  qua-- 
kers.  t  But  rapine,  extravagance,  extortion, 
intolerance  and  persecution  were  all  soon  to 
be  revived  under  the  auspices  of  the  Stuarts. 


*  Preface  to  T.  M'd  accoiir.t  of  Bacon*8  rebellion  in 
Kercheval's  Hist,  of  Valley  of  Va.,  p.  21. 

t  Sir  WuJter  ScoU,  in  the  introduction  to  the  second 
aerios  of  the  "  I'ales  of  my  Landlord,"  cxclHims :  "  For  O 
yje  powers  of  logic  !  %»lien  the  prelalists  and  the  Preshytcri- 
ans  of  old  limes  went  liy  the  ears  together  in  this  unlucky 
country,  my  ancestor  (venerated  be  his  memory  !)  was  one 
of  the  people  called  Quakers  and  suffered  severe  handling 
on  either  side,  even  to  the  extenuation  of  his  purse  and 
tl>e  incarceration  of  bis  person.*'  Such  was  the  fortune  of 
ihd  Quiii^ej:fl  Jui  Vi/|^ioia. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 
1660—1669. 

Rirhard  Cromwell  resigns  the  Protectorate;  Supreme 
power  claimed  by  the  Assembly;  Sir  William  Berkley 
elected  Governor  by  the  Assembly ;  Errors  of  Histori- 
ans on  this  subject ;  Circumstances  of  Berkley's  elec- 
tion ;  Stuyvesant*s  Letter ;  Charles  sends  a  coromission 
to  Berkley  from  Breda ;  Berkley's  reply ;  The  Charch 
in  Virginia ;  Assembly  of  1661  ;  Intelligence  received  of 
the  Restoration  of  Charles  If. ;  Assembly  sends  an  ad- 
dress to  the  King;  Demonft rations  of  loyalty ;  Enof^ 
mous  emoluments  of  the  Governor;  Altered  tone  of  the 
Assembly  ;  Power  of  Taxation  vested  for  three  years  in 
the  Governor  and  Council ;  General  Act  relating  to  the 
Indians;  Miwcellaneous  afTairs;  Sir  William  Berkley 
ap[>ointcd  to  superintend  the  establishment  of  a  Colony 
on  the  liordera  or  Albemarle  Sound  ;  Batle's  Expedi- 
tion across  the  mountains;  Number  of  the  Indians; 
Greenspring  settled  on  Sir  Wm.  Berkley. 

[1659.]  The  tenure  of  the  office  of  Coun- 
cillors was  fixed  for  life  and  they  were  to  be 
nominated  by  the  Governor  and  confirmed 
by  the  Burgesses.  Richard  Cromwell  re- 
signed the  protectorate  in  March,  1660. — 
Matthews,  governor  elect,  had  died  in  the 
January  previous.  England  was  without  a 
monarch ;  Virginia  without  a  governor.  Here 
was  a  two-fold  interregnum.  The  assembly 
convening  on  the  13th  of  March,  1660,  de- 
clared by  their  first  act,  that  as  there  was 
then  in  England  **  noe  resident  absolute  and 
generall  confessed  power,"  therefore  the  su- 
preme government  of  the  colony  should  rest 
in  the  assembly. 

By  the  second  act,  Sir  William  Berkley 
was  appointed  governor,  and  it  was  ordered 
that  all  writs  should  issue  in  the  name  of  the 
assembly.  The  governor  was  restricted  firom 
dissolving  the  assembly  without  its  consent. 

No  fact  in  our  history  has  been  more  mis- 
understood and  misrepresented  than  this  re- 
appointment of  Sir  William  Berkley,  before 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  If  we  were  to 
believe  the  fanciful  statements  of  historians, 
who  from  age  to  age  have  blindly  followed 
each  other  in  fabulous  tradition,  wilful  per- 
version, or  erroneous  conjecture,  Sir  William 
was  hurried  from  retirement  by  a  torrent  of 
popular  enthusiasm,  made  governor  by  accla- 
mation, and  the  standard  of  Charles  II.  bold- 
ly erected  in  the  colony  several  months  be- 
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fore  the  restoration,  and  thus  the  Virginians 


!set  over  me,  as  the  experience  of  eight  years 


as  they  had  been  the  last  of  the  king's  sub* 
jects  who  renounced  their  allegiance,  so  they 
were  the  first  who  returned  to  it  1  *     But  as 
has  been  seen,  Sir  William  was  elected,  not 
by  a  tumultuary  assemblage  of  the  people, 
but  by  tlie  assembly  ;  the  royal  standard  was 
not  raised  upon  the  occasion,  nor  was  the 
king  proclaimed.  Sir  William,  however,  made 
no  secret  of  his  loyalty.     He  spoke  of  the 
late  king  as, ''  my  most  gracious  master,  king 
Charles,   of  ever  blessed  memory,''  and  as 
"  my  ever  honoured  Master,"  who  "  was  put 
to  a  violent  death.''     Alluding  to  the  surren- 
der  of  the  Colony,  he  said,  the  Parliament 
"  sent  a  small  power  to  force  my  submission 
to  them,  which  finding  me  defenceless,  was 
quietly  (God  pardon  me)  effected."     Of  the 
several  parliaments  and  the  protectorate  he 
remarked,  "And,  I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  you 
think,  if  my  Toice  had  been  prevalent  in  most 
of  their  elections,  I  would  not  voluntarily 
have  made  choice  of  them  for  my  Supreames. 
But,  Mr.  Speaker,  all  this  I  have  said,  is  one- 
ly  to  make  this  truth  apparent  to  you,  that 
in  and  under  all  these  mutable  governments 
of  divers   natures  and  constitutions,  I  have 
lived  most  resigningly  submissive.     But,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  one  dutie  to  live  obedient  to  a 
government  and  another  of  a  very  different 
nature,  to  command  under  it." 

The  assembly  repeatedly  declared,  that 
there  was  then  "  no  generall  confessed  pow- 
er" in  England ;  in  a  word,  that  it  was  an 
interregnum.  The  fictions  which  history 
has  recorded  on  this  head,  are  as  idle  as  the 
tales  of  oriental  romance,  t 

The  assembly  having  proffered  the  office 
of  Governor  to  Sir  William  Berkley,  he  on 
the  19th  of  March,  1660,  made  a  reply,  in 
which  he  said  : — "  I  doe  therefore  in  the  pre- 
sence of  €rod  and  you,  make  this  safe  pro- 
testation for  us  alir  that  if  any  supreame  set- 
tled power  appeares,  I  will  imediately  lay 
down  my  comission,  but  will  live  most  sub- 
missively obedient  to  any  power  God  shall 

*  Robertson's  History  of  America,  vol.  4,  p  230.  Bev- 
erley,  B.  I,  p.  55.  Chalmers*  Annals,  p.  124.  Burk,  vol. 
2,  p.  120,  See  also  Hening,  vol.  1,  p.  526.  Hening  cor- 
lected  these  errors  and  his  coriection  has  been  indubitably 
confirmed.  An  erior  in  history  is  like  sheep  jumping  ovei 
a  bridge.    If  one  goes,  the  rest  all  follow. 

f  Beverley  probably  originated  this  tissue  of  fictions. 
Chalmers*  ought  to  have  knomn  belter,  for  he  had  access  to 
tlie  English  archives. 


have  shewed  I  have  done."  • 

Sir  William  was  elected  on  the  21st  of  the 
same  month,  about  two  months  before  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.  Yet  the  word  kinor, 
or  majesty,  occurs  no  where  in  the  legisla* 
tive  records,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Commonwealth  in  England,  until  the  11th 
of  October,  1660 — more  than  four  months 
afler  the  restoration.!  Virginia  was  indeed 
loyal,  but  she  was  too  feeble  to  express  her 
loyalty. 

When  Argall,  in  1614,  t  returning  from  his 
half-piratical  excursion  against  the  French, 
at  Port  Royal,  entered  the  waters  of  New 
York,  he  found  three  or  four  huts,  erected 
by  Dutch  mariners  and  fishermen  on  the  is- 
land of  Manhattan.  In  near  a  half  century 
that  had  now  elapsed,  the  colony  there  had 
grown  to  an  importance  that  justified  diplo- 
matic correspondence.  In  the  Spring  of 
1660,  Nipholas  Varleth  and  Brian  Newton 
were  sent  by  governor  Stuyvesant,  from  Fort 
Amsterdam  to  Virginia,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  league,  acknowledging  the  Dutch 
title  to  New  York.  Sir  William  made  an 
artful  evasion  in  the  following  letter. 

"  Sir, — I  have  received  the  letter  you  were 
pleased  to  send  me  by  Mr.  Mills  his  vessel, 
and  shall  be  ever  ready  to  comply  with  you, 
in  all  acts  of  neighbourly  friendship  and 
amity  ;  but  truly  sir,  you  desire  me  to  do  that 
concerning  your  letter  and  claims  to  land  in 
the  Northern  part  of  America,  which  I  am 
incapable  to  do  ;  for  I  am  but  a  servant  of 
the  assembly's  ;  neither  do  they  arrogate  any 
power  to  themselves,  farther  than  the  mise- 
rable distractions  of  Ensland  force  them  to. 


*  Southern  Literary  Messenger  for  Jsnnary,  1845,  where 
may  be  found  Sir  William*8  curious  sjieech  on  this  occa- 
sion and  king  Charles  the  second^s  commission  to  him. 
These  documents  were  published  by  the  indefatigable  an< 
tiquary,  Peter  Force,  Esq. 

"  The  Counciirs  Assent  to  the  choice  of  Sir  William 
Berkley. 

"  Wee  doe  unanimously  concur  in  the  election  of  Wil* 
liam  Berkeley  to  be  the  present  Oovemour  of  this  Colony. 
March  21su  1659  [1660.] 

Rich.  Bennet,  Tho.  Claiborne, 

W.  Bernard,  £dw.  Hill, 

John  Walker,  Tho.  Dewe, 

Geo.  Reade,  Edw.  Carter, 

Tho.  PeUus,  Tho.  Swann, 

Augustin  Warner." 

t  Hening,  rol.  2,  p.  9,  in  note. 

X  Siith,  p.  ]33.  BancroO,  vol.  1,  p.  148,  and  voL2,  p« 
272,  makes  this  date  1613. 
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For  when  God  shall  be  pleased  in  his  mercy 
to  take  away  and  dissipate  the  unnatural  di- 
visions of  their  native  country,  they  will  im- 
mediately return  to  their  own  professed  obe- 
dience.    What  then  they  should  do  in  mat- 


average  breadth  of  the  plantations,  their 
length  varying  from  half  a  mile  to  three  miles 
or  more.  The  fifly  parishes  comprehending 
an  area  supposed  to  be  equal  to  one  half  of 
England,  it  was  inevitable  that  many  of  the 


ters  of  contract,  donation  and  confession  of  inhabitants  lived  very  remote  from  the  parish 


right,  would  have  little  strength  or  significa- 
tion ;  much  more  presumptive  and  imperti- 
nent would  it  be  in  me  to  do  it  without  their 
knowledge  or  assent.  We  shall  very  shortly 
meet  again,  and  then  if  to  them  you  signify 
your  desires,  I  shall  labour  all  I  can  to  get 
you  a  satisfactory  answer. 

I  am,  sir,  your  humble  servant, 

William  Berkley." 
Virginia,  Aug.  20,  1660. 

Peter  Stuyvesant,  the  last  of  the  Dutch 
governors  of  New  Amsterdam,  within  a  few 
years  was  dispossessed  by  an  English  squad- 
ron. This  letter  of  Sir  William  Berkley  was 
written  nearly  three  months  after  the  resto- 
ration, and  yet  he  alludes  to  the  English  gov- 
ernment as  still  in  a  state  of  interregnum, 
and  writes  not  one  word  in  recotjnition  of 
his  majesty,  Charles  II. 

The  restored  Charles  transmitted  a  new 
commission,  dated  July  31, 1660,  at  Westmin- 
ster to  his  faithful  adherent,  Berkley.  His  let- 
ter of  acknowledgment  written  March  18th. 
1661,  is  full  of  extravagant  loyalty.  He  apol- 
ogizes for  having  accepted  office  from  the 
Assembly  thus:  **itwas  uoe  more  may  it 
please  your  Majestic,  than  to  leape  over  the 
fold  to  save  your  Majesties  fflock,  when  your 
Majesties  enemies  of  that  fold  had  barred  up 
the  lawfull  entrance  into  it  and  enclosed  the 
Wolves  of  Scisme  and  rebellion  ready  to  de- 
vour all  within  it,"  &c.  * 

[1661.]  The  settlements  of  Virginia  extend- 
ed from  the  Potomac  to  the  Chowan,  besides 
the  isolated  Accomac.  Theft?  were  fifty  Par- 
ishes. The  plantations  lay  dispersed  along  the 
banks  of  rivers  and  creeks,  those  on  the 
James  stretching  above  a  hundred  miles  into 
the  interior.  Each  Parish  extended  many 
miles  in  length  along  the  river's  side,  but  in 
breadth  ran  back  only  a  mile.     This  was  the 


*  See  Sir  Willinm  Berkley's  Sprechcson  this  occasion, 
the  Council's  assent  to  Iiis  clccljon,  lUc  new  commission 
and  Sir  William's  answer,  published  by  Pcler  Force,  Esq., 
ill  the  Sou.  Lit.  Messenger  for  January,  ISIS. 


church.  Many  parishes  indeed  as  yet  were 
destitute  of  churches  and  glebes.  Not  more 
than  ten  parishes  were  supplied  with  minis- 
ters. •  Where  there  were  ministers,  worship 
was  usually  held  once  on  Sunday.  But  the 
remote  parishioners  seldom  attended.  The 
planters,  whether  from  indifference  or  from 
the  want  of  means,  were  negligent  in  the 
buildinor  of  churches.  "  And  hence  it"  was 
"that  through  the  licentious  lives  of  many  of 
them  the  Christian  Relisrion*'  was  "  dishon- 
cured  and  the  Name  of  God"  "  blasphemed 
among  the  Heathen,  who"  were  "  near  them 
and  oft  among  them  and  consequently  their 
Conversion  hindered."  t 

The  general  want  of  schools,  likewise  ow- 
ing to  the  sparseness  of  the  population,  was 
"  most  of  all  bewailed  of  Parents"  in  Virgi- 
nia. The  want  of  schools  was  more  deplor- 
ed than  the  want  of  churches.  The  children 
of  Virginia,  naturally  "of  beautiful  and  come- 
ly persons  and  generally  of  more  ingenious 
spirits  than"  those  "  in  England,**  were  doom- 
ed to  grow  up  "  unserviceable  for  any  great 
employments  in  Church  or  State." 

As  a  principal  remedy  for  these  ills,  the 
establishment  of  Towns  was  recommended. 
It  was  further  proposed,  to  erect  schools  in 
the  colony,  and  for  the  supply  of  Ministers, 
to  establish  Virginia  Fellowships  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  with  an  engagement  to  serve 
the  Church  in  Virginia  for  seven  years.  A 
further  part  of  this  plan  was  to  send  over  a 
Bishop,  "  so  soon  as  there  shall  be  a  City  for 
his  See."  These  recommendations,  however, 
although  urged  [September  2,  1661,]  with 
forcible  arguments  upon  the  attention  of  the 


*  Some  of  these  were  fnr  from  being  exemplary.  "They 
then  began  to  provide  and  sem'  home  for  Gcxspel  Minii- 
lors  and  largely  contributed  for  their  mainteDaoce;  But 
Virginia  savouring  not  handsomely  in  England  very  few  of 
good  conversation  would  adventure  thither  (as  ihinkmj  it 
a  place  wherein  surely  the  fearof  God  wan  not,)  jet  many 
came,  such  as  were  Black  Coals  and  could  babble  in  a  Pul- 
pet,  roare  in  n  Tavern,  exact  from  their  Parishioners  and 
rather  by  their  dissolutenessc  destroy  than  feed  their  flucks.** 
Leah  and  Rachel.     3  Force. 

t  Virginia's  Cure,  C,  in  3rd  Force, 
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Buhop  of  London,    seem,   from   whatever 
cause,  to  have  proved  abortive.  * 

The  assembly  of  March  23rd,  1661,  con- 
sisted  in  the  main  of  new  members.    Another 
session  was  held  in  October  of  the  same  year, 
and  it  contained  still  fewer  of  the  members 
who  had   held  seats  during  the  Common- 
wealth.     Intelligence  of  the  restoration  of 
Charles  2nd,   had  already  reached  Virginia 
and  was  joyfully  received.     An  address  was 
sent  to  the  king,  praying  a  pardon  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  for  having  yielded 
to  a  force  which  they  could  not  resist !  Forty- 
four  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco  were  ap- 
propriated to  Major  General  Hammond  and 
Colonel  Guy  Molesworth,  for  being  ''employ- 
ed" "  in  the  address."     Sir  Henry  Moody 
was  despatched  as  ambassador  "  to  the  Mana- 
dos"  (New  York.)     The  assembly  strove  to 
display  its  loyalty  by  bountiful  appropriations 
to  the  governor  and  the  leading  royalists. 
The  restoration  in  England  was  perfectly  re- 
flected by  the  restoration  in  Virginia.    The 
necessity  of   circumstances  had  made  the 
government  of  the  colony  republican.     For 
a  short  time  Sir  William  Berkely  had  been 
identified  with  this  system.     He  and  the  new 
assembly  were  now  eagerly  running  in   an 
opposite  tack  and  were  impatient  to  wipe 
away  all  traces  of  their  late  forced  disobedi- 
'ence  and  involuntary  recognition  of  the  pop- 
ular sovereignty. 

Sir  William  Berkeley  was  sent  to  England, 
agent  to  defend  the  colony,  against  the  Vir- 
ginia Company,  which  was  still  laboring  to 
resume  its  sway.f  He  embarked  in  May, 
1661,  and  returned  in  the  fall  of  1662.  t— 


•     M 


Virginiu**  Cure"  (3rd  Force.)  This  pamphlet,  print- 
eJ  at  London,  l^%  was  drawn  up  by  a  clergyman,  whose 
iniiiaLs  R.  G..  only  are  given.  From  his  intimate  acqiiain- 
lance  wjili  the  condition  of  Virginia,  it  is  to  he  inferred 
thai  he  had  resided  here.  "  Virginia's  Cure"  is  written 
^iih  uncommo'i  perspicuity  and  vigor,  and  in  a  spirit  of 
earnest  Lcnevolence. 

t  While  he  was  in  England,  the  Assembly  sent  to  him 
a  copy  of  the  revised  Laws  in  order  that  he  should  procure 
their  ralificalion.     Hening,  vol  2,  pp.  147-148. 

X  Ilening,  rol.  2,  pp.  7  and  17.  Bancroft,  vol.  2,  p.  197, 
seems  to  have  mibconreived  the  object  of  Sir  William's 
mission  :  "  The  apprehensions  of  Virginia  were  awakened 
by  the  rslnblitthmcnt  of  the  colonial  monopoly  in  the  na- 
vigation act,  and  the  assembly  alarmed  at  ihis  open  viola- 
lion  of  the  natural  and  prescriptive  "freedoms"  of  the 
colony,  ap|)ointed  Sir  William  Berkeley  its  agent  to  pre- 
sent the  grievances  of  Virginia  and  procure  their  redress." 
It  is  true,  however,  that  Sir  William,  from  interest  or  patri- 
otism, or  both,  was  strenuously  opposed  to  the  commercial 
monopoly.    If  however  Berkley,  while  Colonial  Agent,  ez- 


His  pay,  on  account  of  this  embassy,  was 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco. 
Besides  this  amount  he  received  sixty  thou- 
sand pounds  of  tobacco  for  his  serTices 
as  governor.  The  whole  of  his  emol- 
uments thus  amounted  to  the  enormous  quan- 
tity of  seven  hundred  and  forty-three  hogs- 
heads of  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  * 
and  worth  upwards  of  nine  thousand  dollars. 

The  assembly's  tone  was  now  altered  ;  du- 
ring the  commonwealth,  Oliver  Cromwell  had 
been  addressed  as  ''his  Highness/'  and  the 
buraesses  had  subscribed  themselves  "his 
most  humble,  most  devoted  servants."  Nor 
had  Richard  Cromwell  been  treated  with  less 
respectful  submission.  But  now  the  follow- 
ing language  was  employed :— '"  Whereas, 
our  late  surrender  and  submission  to  that 
execrable  power,  that  soe  bloodyly  massacred 
the  late  king  Charles  the  Ist^  of  ever  blessed 
and  glorious  memory,  hath  made  us  by  ac- 
knowledging them,  guilty  of  their  crimes,  to 
shew  our  serious  and  hearty  repentance  and 
detestation  of  that  barbarous  act,  Bee  it  en* 
acted  that  the  30th  of  January,  the  day  the 
said  king  was  beheaded,  be  annually  solem- 
nized with  fasting  and  prayers,  that  our  sor- 
rowes  may  expiate  our  crime  and  our  teares 
wash  away  our  guilt."  t 

The  place  of  Berkeley  was  filled  during 
his  absence  by  Colonel  Francis  Morrison, 
elected  Governor  and  Captain  General  by  the 
Council. 

The  29th  of  May,  the  birth«day  of  Charles 
II.,  was  made  an  anniversary  holiday.  The 
navigation  act  was  now  in  full  force  in  Vir- 
ginia. The  price  of  tobacco  fell  very  low, 
while  the  cost  of  imported  goods  was  en- 
hanced. X  An  act  prohibiting  the  importa- 
tion of  luxuries  seems  to  have  been  negati- 
ved by  the  governor.  §  It  was  ordered  that 
"no  person  hereafler  shall  trade  with  the 
Indians,  for  any  bever,  otter  or  any  other 
fiirres,  unlesse  he  first  obteine  a  commission 
from  the  governour."  This  act  gave  great 
offence  to  the  people.     It  was  in  effect  an 


erted  himself  in  opposition  to  the  Navigation  Act,  his  ef* 
forts  were  altogether  fruitless.  Grahame,  vol.  1,  p.  95, 
says  that  Virginia  •*  wnrmly  remonstrated**  ngninstthe  Act. 

*  The  average  weight  of  n  Hogshead  of  Tobacco  at  this 
period,  was  about  350  poundi.     Hening,  vol.  1,  p.  435. 

t  Hening,  vol.  2,  p.  24. 

X  Bancroft,  vol.  2,  pp.  178-199. 

^  Hening,  vol.  2,  p.  18.  The  conjecture  is  Mr.  JeflTer- 
soa*8. 
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indirect  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade.  By  a 
still  more  high-handed  measure,  the  gover- 
nor and  council  were  empowered  to  lay  tax- 
es for  three  years,  unless  in  the  mean  time 
some  urgent  occasion  should  necessitate  the 
calling  together  of  the  assembly.  Thus  the 
power  of  taxation,  the  main  safeguard  of 
freedom,  was  given  to  the  executive.  Major 
John  Bond,  a  magistrate,  was  disfranchised 
"  for  factious  and  schismaticall  demeanors."* 
Some  independent  spirit,  however,  gleamed 
in  a  resolution,  declaring  that  the  king's  par- 
don did  not  extend  to  a  penalty  for  planting 
tobacco  contrary  to  law.  t  An  act  making 
provision  for  a  college,  seems  to  have  remain- 
ed a  dead  letter ;  others  equally  futile  were 
enacted  in  ensuinnr  sessions.  Colonel  Wil- 
Ham  Clayborne,  Secretary  of  State,  was  dis- 
placed by  Thomas  Ludwell,  commissioned 
by  the  king.  In  a  revision  of  the  laws,  it 
was  ordered,  that  all  acts  which  "  might  keep 
in  memory  our  inforced  deviation  from  his 
majestie's  obedience,"  should  be  **  repealed 
and  expunged."  t  Although  there  were  not 
ministers  in  above  one-fifth  of  the  parishes, 
yet  the  laws  demanded  strict  conformity  and 
required  all  to  contribute  to  the  established 
church.  The  vestry  was  now  invested  with 
the  power  of  perpetuating  its  own  body,  by 
filling  vacancies  themselves.  §  The  assem- 
bly declared  a  determination  to  adhere,  as 
near  as  "the  capacity  and  constitution"  of 
the  country  would  admit,  "  to  those  excellent 
and  often  refined  laws  of  England."  \\  The 
burgesses  declare  that  "  they  have  set  down 
certain  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  ffovern- 
ment  of  the  church,  until  God  shall  please 
to  turn  his  majesty's  pious  thoughts"  towards 
them  and  "  provide  a  better  supply  of  min- 
isters." ir 

The  "  pious  thoughts"  of  Charles  II.  (if 
he  ever  had  any)  were  never  turned  to  this 
remote  corner  of  his  empire.  The  magis- 
trates, hitherto  called  commissioners,  were 
now  styled  **  justices  of  the  peace,"  and  their 

•  Hening,  vol.  2,  p.  39. 

f  Ibid,  vol.  2,  p.  36. 

t  Hening,  vol.  2,  p.  42. 

^  B*ncrort,  vol.  2,  p.  201.     Hening,  vol.  2,  p.  44. 

U  Chalmers'  Introduction  to  a  History  of  the  Revolt  of  the 
American  Colonie-s,  vol.  I,  p.  101.    Honing,  vol.  2,  p.  43. 

%  [1661.1  The  Rev.  Philip  Mallory  was  sent  out  to  Eng- 
land to  solicit  the  cau.se  of  the  Church  in  Virginia.  2.  Hen- 
ing, p.  34.  Vestf  ies  were  ordered  to  procure  subscriptions 
for  the  support  of  the  Ministry.— lb.  p.  37. 


courts,  "  county  courts."  *  A  duty  was  laid 
on  rum,  because  it  "  had  by  experience  been 
found  to  bring  diseases  and  death  to  diverse 
people."  An  impost  first  established  during 
the  commonwealth,  t  was  still  levied  on  every 
hogshead  of  tobacco  exported.  This  became 
a  fixed  source  of  revenue  and  rendered  the 
executive  independent  of  the  legislature. 

The  numerous  acts  relatin?  to  the  Indians 
were  reduced  into  one;  prohibiting  the  Eng- 
lish from  purchasing  Indian  lands ;  securing 
their  persons  and  property ;  preventing  en- 
croachments on  their  territory ;  ordering  the 
English  seated  near  to  assist  them  in  fencings 
their  corn-fields  ;  licensing  them  to  oyster, 
fish,  hunt  and  gather  the  natural  firuits  of  the 
country ;  prohibiting  trade  with  them  with- 
out license,  or  imprisonment  of  an  Indian 
king  without  special  warrant ;  bounds  to  be 
annually  defined  ;  badges  of  silver  and  cop- 
per plate  to  be  furnished  to  Indian  kings ; 
no  Indian  to  enter  the  Enorlish  confines  with- 
out  a  badge,  under  penalty  of  imprisonment, 
till  ransomed  by  one  hundred  arms  length  of 
roanoke,  (Indian  shell-money;)  Indian  kings, 
tributary  to  the  English,  to  give  alarm  of  ap- 
proach of  hostile  Indians ;  Indians  not  to  be 
sold  as  slaves,  &c.  t 

Wahanganoche,  king  of  Potomac,  charged 
with  treason  and  murder  by  Captain  Charles 
Brent,  before  the  assembly,  was  acquitted, 
and  Brent,  with  others  concerned,  was  order- 
ed to  pay  Wahanganoche  a  certain  sum  of 
roanoke  and  some  match-coats.  The  offen- 
ders were  moreover  disfranchised  and  held  to 
security  for  their  good  behavior.  § 

In  December,  1662,  the  assembly  declared 
that  "  many  schismaticall  persons  out  of  their 
aversenesse  to  the  orthodox  established  re- 
ligion, or  out  of  the  new-fangled  conceits  of 
their  owne  hereticall  inventions,  refuse  to 
have  their  children  baptised"  and  imposed 
on  such  a  fine  of  two  thousand  pounds  of 
tobacco.  II     The  General  Court  of  Boston,  in 

*  Hening,  vol.  2,  p.  59. 

t  Chalmers*  Introduction,  vol.  1,  p.  101. 

t  Hening,  vol.  2,  p.  138. 

^  Hening,  vol.  1,  pp.  149  150. 

II  Hening,  vol.  2,  p.  166.  Bancroft,  vol.  2,  p.  202  in  note, 
concludes  that  these  persons  were  Baptists  and  adds, 
"Anabaptists  are  again  named.  Hen.,  vol.  2,  p.  198," 
Rut  here  the  Anabaptist  was  a  qCiaker.  Baplista  it  is  trae, 
reject  infant  Baptism  ;  but  they  who  reject  infant  Baptism 
are  not  necessarily  Baptists.  The  BaptisU  of  Virginia, at 
an  early  day,  "  disclaimed  all  connection  with  the  Anaba|>- 
tists."    See  Semple's  Virginia  Baptists,  p.  21. 
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New  England,  having  discharged  a  servant]  that  in  a  day's  march,  they  could  not  advance 


belonging  to  William  Drummond,  an  inhabi- 
tant of  Virginia,  the  assembly  ordered  repri- 
sal to  be  made  on  the  property  of  some  per- 
son residing  at  Boston. 

An  act  passed  during  the  commonwealth 
for  the  suppression  of  the  sect  of  Quakers, 
was  now  made  still  more  rigorous.  Persons 
attending  their  meetings  were  fined,  for  the 
first  efience,  2001bs.  of  tobacco,  for  the  se- 
cond, 5001bs.,  for  the  third,  banished.  * 

Mr.  Durand,  elder  of  a  Puritan  "  very  or- 
thodox church,''  in  Nansemond  county,  had 
been  banished  from  Virginia,  by  Sir  William 
Berkley,  in  1648.     [1662.]  The  Yeopim  In- 
dians  granted  to  "  George  Durant"  the  neck 
of  land  in  North  Carolina,  which  still  bears 
his  name.     He  was  probably  the  exile.    April 
1,  1663,  George  Cathmaid  claimed  a  large 
grant  of  land  upon  the  borders  of  Albemarle 
Sound,  in  reward  for  having  colonized  sixty- 
seven  persons  in  that  province.     In  the  same 
year,  Berkeley  was  commissioned  to  insti- 
tute a  government  over  this  newly  settled  re- 
gion, which  in  honor  of  general  Monk,  now 
made  Duke  of  Albemarle,  received  the  name 
which  time  has  transferred  to  the  sound,  t 
[1663.]  The  Assembly  of  Virginia  defined 
the  boundary  between  Virginia  and  Maryland 
and  ordered   Colonel    Edward   Scarburgh, 
Surveyor  General,  "to  improve  his  best  abil- 
ities in  all  other  his  majesty's  concernes  of 
land  relating  to  Virginia,  especially  that  to 
the  northward  of  iforty  degrees  of  latitude, 
being  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  said  Lord 
Baltimore's  grant."  t 

[1666.]  Maryland  and  North  Carolina  con- 
senting to  a  "  stint,"  as  it  was  then  styled, 
the  assembly  of  Virginia  ordered  a  total  ces- 
sation of  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  during 
the  following  year.  § 

[1667.]  Sir  William  Berkeley  sent  out  a 
company  of  fourteen  English  and  as  many 
Indians,  under  command  of  Captain  Henry 
Batt,  to  explore  the  Indian  country.  Setting 
out  from  the  Appomattox  river,  in  seven  days 
they  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  The 
first  ridge  was  not  very  high  or  steep ;  but 
after  crossing  that,  they  encountered  others 
that  seemed  to  touch  the  clouds  and  so  steep 

*  HeDing,  rol.  2,  pp.  180163.     Cumpbell,  p.  66-69-97. 

t  Bancroft,  vol.  2,  pp.  131135. 

t  2.  Henirig,  pp.  1S3<4. 

^  Account  of  BaooB**  RebeUioa  in  Virgiota  Gaselte. 


more  than  three  miles  in  a  direct  line.  They 
found  extensive  valleys  of  richest  verdurei 
abounding  with  turkies,  deer,  elk  and  buffa- 
lo, gentle  and  undisturbed  as  yet  by  the  fear 
of  man.  Grapes  were  seen  of  the  size  of 
plums.  After  passing  over  the  mountains, 
they  came  upon  a  delightful  level  country  and 
discovered  a  rivulet  that  flowed  to  the  Westp- 
ward.  Following  it  for  some  days,  they 
reached  old  helds  and  cabins  recently  occu- 
pied by  the  natives.  Batt  lefl  toys  in  them. 
Not  far  front  these  cabins,  at  some  marshes^ 
the  Indian  guides  halted  and  refused  to  g^ 
any  further,  saying  that  not  far  off  dwelt  a 
powerful  tribe  that  never  suffered  strangers 
that  discovered  their  towns  to  escape.  Batt 
was  compelled  to  return.  Upon  receiving 
his  report.  Sir  William  Berkeley  resolved  to 
make  an  exploration  himself.  But  his  pro- 
ject was  frustrated  by  the  troubles  that  shortly 
after  fell  upon  the  country.  * 

About  this  time,  each  county  of  Virginia 
was  required  to  provide  a  weaver  and  a  loom.t 

The  thirty  tribes  of  Indians  comprised 
within  the  Powhatan  confederacy,  south  of 
the  Potomac,  at  the  time  of  the  first  landing 
at  Jamestown,  is  conjecturally  estimated  at 
about  eight  thousand,  being  one  to  the  square 
mile,  t  [1669.]  The  number  of  warriors  be- 
longing to  tribes  tributary  to  Virginia,  was 
seven  hundred  and  twenty-five  and  their  pro- 
portion to  the  entire  population  being  reck- 
oned as  three  to  ten,  their  aggregate  num- 
ber was  about  2,400.  Thus  in  about  sixty 
years,  the  diminution  of  their  numbers 
amounted  to  about  five  thousand,  six  hun- 
dred. Of  these,  part  had  perished  from  dis- 
ease, intemperance,  famine  and  war;  the 
rest  had  been  driven  back  into  the  wilderness 
beyond  the  frontier. 

The  lands  at  Green  Spring,  near  James- 
town, were  now  settled  on  Sir  Wilham  Berke- 
ley, the  preamble  to  the  act  of  conveyance 
reciting  among  his  merits,  "  the  great  paines 
hee  hath  taken  and  hazards  hee  hath  runne 
even  of  his  life,  in  the  government  and  pre* 

*  Beverley ,  B.  1,  p.  64. 

t  Hening,  vol.  2,  p.  238. 

X  Jefferson's  Notes  on  Viiginia.  p.  07.  Hcnln^.  vol.  2, 
pp.  274-275.  Bnncrofi,  vo\.  1,  p.  180.  Supposing  rhnt  tho 
population  of  the  mountain  country  was  ruiher  sparser  than 
that  of  the  lowlands,  the  whole  nuioher  of  the  natives 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  territory  of  Virginin,  by  a 
roogb  conjecture,  may  be  eatimAtcd  at  forty  thousand. 
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servation  of  the  country  from  many  attempts 
of  the  Indians,  and  alsoe  in  preserving  us  in 
our  due  allegiance  to  his  majestie's  royallfa* 
ther  of  blessed  memory,  and  his  now  most 
sacred  majestie  against  all  attempts  long  after 
all  his  majestie's  other  dominions,  were  sub- 
jected to  the  tyranny  of  the  late  usurpers  and 
alsoe  seriously  considering,  that  the  said  Sir 
William  Berkeley  hath  in  all  the  time  of  his 
government  under  his  most  sacred  majestie 
and  his  royall  father,  made  it  his  onely  care 
to  keep  his  majestie's  country  in  a  due  obe- 
dience to  our  rightful!  and  lawful!  sover- 
aigne/'  &c. 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 
1670—1675. 

Sir  William  Berkley*>»  reply  to  enquiries  of  ihe  Lord  Com- 
missloners ;  The  ^'overniTient  of  Virginia  ;  The  Miliiia  ; 
Forta;  Indians;  Hotmdary  of  Virginia;  Commodities 
raised  ;  Population  :  Health  ;  Trade ;  Restrictiohs  on  it ; 
Oovernor^s  Salary  ;  Quit*rents)  Parishes;  Free  schools 
and  Printing;  Charles  grants  the  territory  of  Virginia  to 
Arlington  and  Culpepper ;  Revolt  ibrealcned  in  1G74 ; 
Indian  incursions  ;  Berkley's  imbecility  ;  Other  grievan- 
ces of  the  Planters  ;  They  hppoinl  Agents  to  lay  their 
complaints  before  the  King;  New  restrictions  on  trade  ; 
Spiritof  the  Virginians ;  Elements  of  disaffection ;  Three 
omioous  presages. 

[1670.]  The  lords  commissioners  of  for- 
eign plantations  forwarded  enquiries  to  Sir 
William  Berkeley  respecting  Virginia,  and  he 
answered  them  in  the  following  year,  pre- 
senting a  satisfactory  statistical  account  of 
the  colony.  The  executiye  consisted  of  a 
governor  and  sixteen  councillors,  who  held 
from  the  king  a  commission  to  hear  and  de- 
termine all  causes  above  fiAeen  pounds. 
Causes  of  less  amount  were  tried  by  county 
courts,  of  which  there  were  twenty.  The 
assembly  met  every  year,  composed  of  two 
burgesses  from  each  county.  Appeals  lay  to 
the  assembly.  That  body  levied  the  taxes. 
This  power,  however,  was  delegated  for  some 
years  to  the  executive.  The  legislative  and 
executive  powers  rested  in  the  governor, 
council,  assembly  and  subordinate  oiQcers. 
The  secretary  of  the  colony  sent  the  acts  of 
assembly  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  one  of 
the  principal  secretaries  in  England.  All 
fireem^n  were  bpund  to  muster  monthly  in 


their  own  counties,  and  the  force  of  the  col- 
ony amounted  to  upwards  of  eight  thousand 
horsemen.  There  were  two  forts  on  the 
James  and  one  on  each  of  the  three  rivers, 
Rappahannock,  York  and  Potomac.  The 
number  of  cannon  was  thirty.  The  Indians 
were  in  perfect  subjection.  The  Eastern  boun- 
dary of  Virginia,  on  the  sea  coast,  had  been 
reduced  from  ten  degrees,  to  half  of  a  de- 
gree. Tobacco  was  the  only  commodity  of 
any  great  value ;  exotic  mulberry  trees  had 
been  planted,  and  some  attempts  made  to 
manufacture  silk.  There  was  plenty  of  tim- 
ber; of  iron  ore  but  little  discovered.  The 
whole  population  was  40,000 ;  of  which  were 
2,000  negro  slaves,  *  6,000  white  servants. 
The  average  annual  importation  of  servants, 
was  about  1,500 ;  most  of  them  English,  a 
few  Scotch,  fewer  Irish,  and  not  above  two 
or  three  ships  with  negroes  in  seven  years. 
New  plantations  were  found  sickly,  and  in 
such,  four-iiilhs  of  the  new  settlers  died. 
Eighty  vessels  came  yearly  from  England 
and  Ireland  for  tobaooo.  A  few  small  ves- 
sels came  from  New  Ensfland.  Virainia  had 
not  more  than  two  vessels  and  they  not  over 
twenty  tons.  Sir  William  Berkeley  com- 
plains bitterly  of  the  act  of  parliament,  re- 
stricting the  trade  of  Virginia  to  the  British 
kingdom ; — a  policy  at  once  injurious  to  both 
parties.  He  adds  that,  ''  This  is  the  cause, 
why  no  small  or  great  vessels  are  built  here; 
for  we  are  most  obedient  to  all  laws,  while 
the  New  England  men  break  through  and 
men  trade  to  any  place  that  their  interest 
lead  them.''  The  only  duty  levied  was  two 
shillings  on  every  hogshead  pf  tobacco  ex- 
ported. Out  of  this  revenue,  the  king  al- 
lowed the  governor  iS  1,000,  to  which  the  as- 
sembly added  ie200.  Yet  Sir  William  com- 
plains, *'I  can  knowingly  affirm,  that  there 
is  no  government  of  ten  years  settlement, 
but  has  thrice  as  much  allowed  him.  But  I 
am  supported  by  my  hopes,  that  his  gracious 
majesty  will  one  day  consider  me."  The 
king  had  no  revenue  in  the  colony  except 
quit-rents.  Every  man  instructed  his  chii-» 
dren  himself  according  to  his  ability.  There 
were  forty »eight  parishes  and  ''  our  minis- 
ters are  well  paid  and  by  my  consent  should 
be  better,  if  they  would  pray  oftener  and 
preach  less.     But  as  of  all  other  commodi-^ 

*  They  bad  increased  one  hundred  fold  in  fifty  years, 
since  16S0,  when  ibe  first  twenty  were  im|)orted. 
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ties  so  of  this,  the  worst  are  sent  us  and  we 
have  had  few  that  we  could  boast  of,  since 
the  persecution  in  GroniwelFs  tyranny  drove 
divers  men  hither.  But  I  thank  God,  there 
are  no  free  schools  nor  printing,  and  I  hope 
we  shall  not  have  these  hundred  years ;  for 
learning  has  brought  disobedience  and  here- 
sy and  sects  into  the  world,  and  printing  has 
divulged  them  and  libels  against  the  best 
government.     God  keep  us  from  both  !" 

The  restoration,  ''  the  worst  of  all  govern- 
ments,"  had  resulted  in  establishing  an  arbi- 
trary and  oppressive  administration  in  Vir- 
ginia, in  church  and  state.  But  as  if  the 
wantonness  of  re-instated  tyranny  rioted  in 
boundless  license,  new  outrages  were  at 
hand.  [1673.]  Gharles  made  grants  to  the 
Earl  of  Arlington  and  Lord  Culpepper  em- 
bracing the  entire  territory  of  Virginia.  The 
patents  entitled  them  to  all  rents  and  escheats, 
with  power  to  convey  all  vacant  lands,  nomi- 
nate sheriffs,  escheators,  surveyors,  &c.,  pre- 
sent to  all  churches  and  endow  them  with 


The  march  of  the  troops  was,  however,  coun- 
termanded by  the  governor,  but  upon  what 
sufficient  grounds  he  never  could  explain. 
The  danger  now  became  so  wide-spread  and 
imminent,  that  all  persons  were  required  to 
go  armed  to  church,  and  court,  and  days  of 
fasting  and  humiliation  were  appointed.  The 
people  now  urgently  petitioned  the  Governor 
that  they  might  be  permitted  to  march  against 
the  savages  and  offered  to  enlist  as  volunteers 
at  their  own  expense.  *  Sir  William  rejected 
their  petitions  with  high  displeasure.  The 
minds  of  the  planters  were  exasperated. 
The  navigation  act  had  reduced  the  price  of 
tobacco  very  low,  by  prohibiting  foreign  goods 
from  being  imported  into  the  colony,  unless 
first  landed  in  England  and  shipped  by  Eng- 
lishmen, in  English  vessels,  and  by  monopo- 
lizing the  trade  of  the  colony.  The  low  price 
of  tobacco  had  driven  the  planters  to  seek  a 
violent  remedy,  by  destroying  the  crop  in  the 
fields,  called  '*  plant  cutting."  To  secure  the 
trade  of  Virginia,  the  English  government 


lands,  to  form  countries,  parishes,  &c.     The  undertook  to  establish  certain  ports  of  entry 
grants  to  these  noblemen  were  limited  to  the  a^^^  *<>  erect  towns,  "  where  nature  had  said 


term  of  thirty-one  years,  and  yet  they  were 
preposterously  authorized  to  make  convey- 
ances in  fee  simple.  •  Henry,  Earl  of  Ar- 
lington, the  best  bred  person  in  the  royal 
court,  was  allied  to  th^  monarch  as  father-in- 
law  to  the  king's  son,  by  Lady  Castlemaine. 
The  able  but  artfitl  and  rapacious  Culpepper 
was  one  of  the  Lord's  Commissioners  for 
trade  and  plantations,  t  The  Virginians  grew 
so  impatient  under  these  multiplied  grievan- 
ces, that  a  revolt  was  near  bursting  forth  in 
1674,  but  it  was  suppressed  by  the  advice  "  of 
some  discreet  persons."  This  movement, 
however,  was  not  without  effect ;  the  justices 
of  the  peace  were  ordered  to  levy  no  more 
taxes  for  their  own  emolument,  t  [1675.] 
The  Indian  savages  havinsf  renewed  their 
bloody  incursions  upon  the  frontier,  war  was 
declared  against  them,  five  hundred  men,  un- 
der Sir  Henry  Chicheley,  ordered  to  march  to 
the  frontier,  and  eight  forts  to  be  garrisoned.  § 


*  Heoing,  vol.  2  ,  p.  519. 

t  Banrn>rt,  vol.  ?.,  p.  209. 

X  Ibid.  p.  2H»  and  Hening,  vol.  L,  pp.  315,  316. 

^  Tbere  was  at  ihis  period  a  garrison  near  the  fulls  of 
James  river,  at  Cuptain  Byrd*s,  or  a  fort  opposite  at  New- 
leu*s  or  Huwietl's,  and  another  near  the  falls  of  the  Appo- 
■ttioi,  at  Major  General  Wood*8,  **or  over  against  him  at 
one  fort  or  defensible  place  at  ffleett,  of  which  fort  major 
Peter  Jones**  was  "  captain  or  chjefe  commander."  Hen* 
ing,  vol.  1,  p.  398. 


there  should  be  none."  The  scheme  failed ; 
yet  not  without  exacerbating  the  public  dis- 
contents. They  were  further  aggravated  by 
the  dividing  the  colony  away  among  court 
favorites,  by  grants  covering  not  only  wild 
lands,  but  private  plantations  long  settled  and 
improved.  To  resist  these  enormities,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  appoint,  in  September  of 
this  year,  agents  to  visit  £ngland  and  lay 
their  complaints  before  the  king.  Their  ex- 
penses t  were  provided  for  by  taxes,  that  fell 
heaviest  on  the  poorer  class  of  people.  These 
agents,  Francis  Morryson,  Thomas  Ludwell, 
and  Robert  Smith,  solicited  **  that  Virginia 
shall  no  more  be  transferred  in  parcels  to  In- 
dividuals, but  may  remain  forever  depen- 
dent on  the  crown  of  England ;  that  the  pub- 
lic officers  should  be  obliged  to  reside  within 
the  colony ;  that  no  tax  shall  be  laid  on  the 
inhabitants,  except  by  the  assembly.''  This 
petition  affords  a  singular  commentary  on  the 
panegyrics,  recently  lavished  by  these  loyal 
Virginians  upon  his  **  most  sacred  majestie," 
who  repaid  their  fervid  loyalty  by  an  unre- 
lenting system   of  oppression.     Parliament 


*  Account  of  Bacon *s  Rebellion  in  Virginia  Gszette. 

t  I'bese  included  douceurs  to  be  given  to  courtiers,  for 
without  money  "  it  was  certain  nothing  could  be  efiVcted  a| 
the  renal  court  of  Charles  II.**    Account  in  Va.  Gasetts. 
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now  claimed  and  exercised  the  power  of 
taxing  both  the  imports  and  exports  of  the 
colonies,  and  Virginia  deprecated  an  assump- 
tion which,  afler  the  lapse  of  a  century,  she 
found  it  necessary  to  resist.  The  act  of  25 
Car.  11.  for  better  securing  the  plantation 
trade,  laid  duties  on  the  commerce  between 
one  colony  and  another,  and  the  revenue  thus 
derived  was  absorbed  by  the  officers  who  col- 
lected it.  In  the  midst  of  these  complicated 
oppressions,  the  commissioners,  smitten  with 
a  slavish  loyalty,  supplicated  the  king  to  make 
Sir  William  Berkeley  governor  for  life.  The 
people  of  Virginia,  groaning  under  these  ac- 
cumulated grievances  and  tortured  by  so 
many  cruel  apprehensions,  began  to  meditate 
violent  measures  of  relief.  Some  of  the  feu- 
dal institutions  of  England — those  ancient 
buttresses  of  tyranny  had  no  existence  here. 
Principles,  proper  to  the  mother  country,  lost 
their  force  in  America,  and  others,  conforma- 
ble to  a  new  position,  gradually  usurped  their 
place.  Men,  transplanted  to  a  new  hemis- 
phere, changed  their  sentiments  as  well  as 
their  clime.  Thus,  even  in  Virginia,  the  most 
Anglican  and  loyal  of  the  colonies,  a  spirit 
of  freedom  and  independence  naturally  in- 
fused itself  into  the  breasts  of  the  planters. 
An  ocean  separated  them  from  England  and 
attenuated  the  terror  of  a  distant  sceptre. 
The  supremacy  of  law  being  yet  not  firmly 
established,  especially  in  the  border  country, 
**  a  wild  spirit  of  justice"  had  arisen,  which 
was  apt  to  decline  into  a  contempt  of  au- 
thority and  licentious  insubordination.  Add- 
cTd  to  this,  the  colony  contained  some  disor- 
derly materials;  dissolute  adventurers,  con- 
victs, male-content  Cromwellian  soldiers  re- 
duced to  bondage,  victims  of  civil  war  ripe 
for  revolt  and  who  found  an  avenue  of  hope 
only  in  intestine  convulsions.  A  spark  only 
was  wanting  to  kindle  these  combustible  ma- 
terials. The  horrid  massacres  of  former  years 
made  the  colonists  sensitive  to  alarms  and 
impatient  of  indifference  to  their  fearful  ap- 
prehensions. The  fatigues,  privations  and 
hardships  of  a  pioneer  life  inspired  fortitude ; 
while  frequent  conilict  with  a  savage  foe  con- 
firmed courage.  The  wild  magnificence  of 
nature,  the  fresh  luxuriance  of  a  virgin  soil, 
gloomy  forests,  mighty  rivers  and Jioary  moun- 
tains— all  these  could  not  fail  to  kindle  emo- 
tions in  the  human  breast  consonant  with  the 
spirit  of  liberty.    In  fine,  disafiection  was  em- 


boldened by  the  civil  dissensions  of  England, 
which  now  threatened  the  stability  of  the 
throne  of  the  second  Charles. 

"  About  the  year  1675  [says  an  old  writer] 
appeared  three  prodigies  in  that  country, 
which,  from  th'  attending  disasters,  were 
look'd  upon  as  ominous  presages.  The  one 
was  a  large  comet  every  evening  for  a  week 
or  more  at  South-west ;  thirty  five  degrees 
high,  streaming  like  a  horse-taile  westwards, 
untill  it  reach' d  (almost)  the  horison  and  set- 
ting towards  the  North-west«  Another  was 
(flights  of  pigions,  in  bredth  nigh  a  quarter 
of  the  mid-hemisphere  and  of  their  length 
was  no  visible  end;  whose  weights  brake 
down  tlie  limbs  of  large  trees  whereon  these 
rested  at  nights  of  which  the  fibwiers  shot 
abundance  and  eat  'em ;  this  sight  put  the 
old  planters  under  the  more  portentous  ap- 
prehensions because  the  like  was  seen  (as 
they  said)  in  the  year  1640,  when  th'  Indians 
committed  the  last  massacre,  but  not  after, 
until  that  present  year  1675.  The  third 
strange  appearance  was  swarms  of  fflyes, 
about  an  inch  long  and  big  as  the  top  of  a 
man's  little  finger,  rising  out  of  spigot  holes 
in  the  earth,  which  cat  the  new  sprouted 
leaves  from  the  tops  of  the  trees,  without 
other  harm  and  in  a  mouth  left  us."  * 


CHAPTER  XXrV. 
1676—1676. 

Siege  of  PiacaUway  ;  Cul.  John  Washington  ;  Six  of  the 
Indiana  slain  ;  The  fort  evacuated ;  The  Indians  murder 
the  inhabitants  of  the  frontier ;  Servant  and  overseer  of 
Nathaniel  Bacon,  Jr..  slain;  His  indignation;  Alarming 
Condition  of  the  country  ;  The  people  take  up  arms  in 
their  own  defence ;  Nathaniel  Bacon,  Jr.,  chosen  leader; 
His  vharacler;  He  harangues  the  f  usurgenU ;  Solicits 
a  commission  of  General  from  Sir  William  Berkeley ; 
Berkeley  proclaims  the  insurgents  rebels  and  with  a 
party  of  mounted  gentlemen  pursues  them ;  The  planteis 
of  the  lower  country  now  revolt ;  The  Forts  dismantled; 
The  Rebellion  not  the  result  of  personal  pique  or  ambition 
in  Bacon;  He  marches  into  the  wilderness;  Massacre 
of  fiiendly  Indians;  Bacon  returns;  Js  elected  a  Bur* 
gess  ;  Arrested  ;  Governor  Berkeley  rele-ises  him  on  bis 
parole ;  The  Assembly  meets ;  Bacon  confesses  his 
crimes  and  sues  for  pardon  ;  He  is  restored  to  his  s««t 
in  the  Council  and  his  friends  are  released ;  NaihaBiel 
Bacon,  senior ;  Berkeley  issues  secret  tearranta  for  the 
arrest  of  the  younger  Bacon. 

•  T.  M's  Account  in  Kercbevars  Hist.ef  t]ie  Valiej. 
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In  the  year  1675  a  herdsman  named  Rob- 
ert Hen,  together  with  an  Indian,  was  slain 


of  the  Potomac,  Rappahannock,  York,  and 
James,  murdered  such  of  the  inhabitants  as 


by  a  party  of  the  tribe  of  Doegs  in  the  coun-  they  met,  to  the  number  of  sixty — sacriii- 


ty  of  Northumberland.  *     Colonel   Mason 
and  Captain  Brent,  with  some  militia,  pur- 


cing  ten  ordinary  victims  for  each  one  of  the 
chiefs  that  they  had  lost.     They  now  sent  a 


suing  the  offenders  beyond  the  frontier  of  i  message  to  the  governor  by  an  English  in- 


Maryland,    slaughtered    indiscriminately    a 
number   of   them,    and   of   the   Susqueha- 


eently  driven  by  the  Senecas,  a  tribe  of  the  five 
nations  t  from  their  own  country  at  the  head 


terpreter    declaring    themselves    ready    for 
peace  or  for  war.  • 


noughs,  a  friendly  tribe.     These  latter  re-       At  the  falls  of  the  James  they  had  slain  a 


servant  of  Nathaniel  Bacon,  Jr.,  and  his  over- 
seer, to  whom  he  was  much" attached,  t    He 


of  the  Chesapeake  bay,  now  sought  refuge  vowed  to  avenge  their  blood.  In  that  peri- 
in  a  fort  of  the  Piscataways,  another  friendly  od  of  apprehension  and  alarm,  the  more  ex- 
tribe  near  the  head  of  the  Potomac.  This  posed  and  defenceless  families  deserting^ 
fort  was  besieged  by  a  thousand  militia  raised  their  homes,  took  shelter  in  houses  of  greater 


on  both  sides  of  that  river.  They  were  com- 
manded by  Colonel  John  Washington  of 
Westmoreland  county,  Virginia — the  great 
grandfather  of  George  Washington.  Col. 
John  Washington  had  arrived  in  the  colony 
about  the  year  1658.  Not  long  afler,  being, 
as  has  been  conjectured,  a  surveyor,  he  had 
made  locations  of  lands,  which,  however, 
were  set  aside,  until  the  Indians,  to  whom 
these  lands  had  been  assigned,  should  vacate 
them.  [1667.]  He  was  a  member  of  the 
bouse  of  burgesses.t  To  return  to  the  siege  ; 
six  of  the  Indian  cfaiefe  sent  out  from  the 
fort  on  a  parley  were  shot  down  by  the  mi- 
litia. The  savages  now  made  a  desperate 
resistance,  subbisting  partly  on  horses  cap- 
tured from  the  whites,  and  at  the  end  of  six 
weeks,  seventy-five  warriors,  with  their  wo- 
men and  children,  pressed  by  famine,  evac- 
uated the  fort  in  the  night,  marching  off  by 
the  light  of  the  moon,  making  the  welkin 
ring  with  yells  of  defiance,  and  putting  to 
death  ten  of  the  militia  found  asleep.  The 
savages  making  their  way  by  the  head  waters 


•  For  the  following  details  see  generally  T.  M*s  account 
to  be  found  KemUeval's  Hist,  of  the  Valley,  p.  22.  Hen. 
vol.  2,  p.  341-543  Beverley,  B.  1,  p.  65.  Keilh,  p.  156. 
Bnviatie  auft  Conclusion,  Burk,  vol.  2,  p.  250.  And  Ac- 
count of  Bacon's  Rebellion  in  Va.  Gazette  for  the  year. 
And  1  Forr.e'8  Hist.  Tracts. 

f  Bancroft,  vol.  2,  p.  215»  et  seq.  Chalmers*  Anruils,  pp. 
332,  335,  348,  350. 

t  Burk,  vol.  2,  p.  144.  See  also  "  An  account  of  our 
late  troubles  in  Virginia,  written  in  1676,  by  Mrs.  An.  Cot- 
ton, of  Q.  Creeke,**  p.  3,  in  Force's  Historical  Tracts,  vol,  1 . 
This  curious  document  was  published  from  the  original 
manuscript  in  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  of  12th  Sept.,  1804. 
T.  M*s  account,  no  less  interesting,  wns  republished  in  the 
same  paper.  It  may  also  be  found  in  the  Religious  and  Lit* 
erary  Magazine,  edited  by  Rev.  I>r.  John  H.  Rice.  The 
discrepancies  between  the  several  relations  can  hardly  lie 
leconcited. 


numbers  and  fortified  them  with  palisades 
and  redoubts.  Neighbors  banding  together 
passed  in  co-operating  parties  from  planta* 
tion  to  plantation,  taking  arms  with  them 
into  the  fields  where  they  labored,  and  post- 
ing sentinels  to  give  warning  of  the  insidious 
foe.  No  man  ventured  out  of  doors  unarmed. 
The  Indians,  in  small  parties,  stealing  with 
furtive  glance  through  the  shade  of  the  forest, 
the  noiseless  tread  of  the  moccasin  scarce 
stirring  a  leaf,  prowled  around  like  pan- 
thers in  quest  of  prey.  At  length  the  peo- 
ple at  the  head  of  the  James  and  the  York, 
exasperated  by  the  wrongs  of  a  government 
so  vigorous  in  oppression  and  so  imbecile  for 
defence,  and  alarmed  at  the  slaughter  of  their 
neighbors,*-often  murdered  with  circum- 
stances of  cruel  torture  and  barbarity ,-~rose 
tumultttously  in  their  own  defence  and  chose 
Nathaniel  Bacon,  Jr.,  for  their  leader.  Ed- 
ucated at  the  inns  of  Court  in  England,  path 
sessed  of  a  competent  fortune,  young,  bold 
and  ambitious ;  of  an  attractive  person,  fasci- 
nating manners,  and  commanding  eloquence, 
he  was  the  most  accomplished  gentleman  of 
his  age  in  Virginia.  It  was  now  less  than 
three  years  since  his  arrival  in  the  colony,  t 
and  his  genius  had  already  raised  him  to  a 
seat  in  the  council,   and  his  manners  had 


*  **  Narrative  of  the  Indian  and  civil  wars  in  Virginia  in 
the  year  1675  and  1676,"  p.  1  in  ForceV  Hist.  Tracts,  rol. 
1.  This  acconnt  is  evidently,  in  the  main,  if  not  altogether, 
by  the  same  hand  with  the  letter  bearing  the  signature  of 
Mrs.  An.  Cotton.  Several  passages  are  identical.  These 
documents  display  genius  and  satirical  wit. 

t  Baeon  himself  resided  at  Curie's  on  the  James  river. 
Account  in  Va.  Gazette. 

X  "  He  settled  at  Curie's  upon  James  River  in  the  midst 
of  those  people  who  were  the  greatest  sufferers  from  the 
depredations  of  the  Indians  and  he  himself  freqtiently  feh 
the  effects  of  their  inroads." — Acct.  in  Va.  Gaxette. 
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won  for  him  an  extensive  popularity.  Ba- 
con called  to  the  command,  harangued  the 
insurgent  planters  on  the  horrors  of  Indian 
massacre— the  imbecility  of  the  government 
and  all  their  grievances.  He  avowed  that 
he  accepted  the  command,  only  to  serve 
them  and  the  country ;  for  which  he  was 
ready  to  endure  the  severest  trials  and  en- 
counter the  most  formidable  dangers,  and  he 
pledged  himself  never  to  lay  down  his  arms 
until  he  had  executed  vengeance  on  the  In- 
dian  savages  and  redressed  all  the  wron?s  of 
his  countrymen.  His  accents  found  an  echo 
in  every  breast  and  the  insurgent  planters, 
fired  with  contagious  enthusiasm,  Towed 
unanimous  devotion  to  him.  Bacon,  thus 
joined  by  "  many  gentlemen  of  good  condi- 
tion,'* mustered  in  20  days  500  men.  *  He 
now  endeavored  to  obtain  from  the  Govern- 
or a  commission  of  General,  with  authority 
to  lead  out  his  followers,  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, against  the  Indians.  He  then  stood  so 
high  in  the  council,  that  Sir  William  Berkeley 
found  it  imprudent  to  return  a  downright  re- 
fusal, and  he  concluded  to  temporize.  How- 
ever, some  of  the  leading  men  about  Sir 
William  fomented  the  differences  between 
him  and  Bacon,  having  ''  his  merits  in  mis- 
trust as  a  luminary  that  threatened  to  eclipse 
their  rising  glories."  t  The  governor's  an- 
swer was  sent  by  some  of  his  friends,  who 
endeavored  to  persuade  Bacon  to  disband. 
But  he  refused. 

Thereupon,  the  governor,  on  the  29th  of 
May,  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  rebels 
all  who  should  fail  to  return  t  within  a  cer- 
tain time  and  starting  from  Middle  Planta- 
tion, (now  Williamsburg,)  with  a  party  of 
mounted  gentlemen,  followed  afler  Bacon  to 
the  falls  of  James  river,  but  returned  without 
effecting  anything.     During  the  Governor's 


*  Acct.  in  Va.  Gazette. 

t  Narrative  of  the  Indian  and  civil  wars,  p.  10.  This 
circumstance  may  recall  to  mind  the  conduct  of  some  of 
the  leaders  in  Virginia,  who,  a  hundred  years  afterward:!, 
drove  Patrick  Henry  from  the  army. 

i  According  to  "Narrative  of  the  Indian  and  Civil 
Wars,"  p.  10.  Ducon,  before  the  murder  of  his  overseer, 
had  been  refused  the  commission  and  had  sworn  passion- 
ately that  upon  the  next  murder  he  should  hear  of,  he 
would  march  against  the  Indians,  "commission  or  no  com- 
mission." And  w  hen  one  of  his  own  family  was  butcher<HJ, 
*'  be  got  together  about  seventy  or  ninety  persons,  most 
good  housekeepers,  well-armed,"  5tc.  Burk,  vol.  2,  p.  164, 
makes  their  number  "  near  GOO  men/'  and  refers  to  ancient 
(MS.)  records. 


absence,  the  planters  of  the  lower  country 
rose  in  open  revolt  and  declared  against  the 
frontier  forts  as  a  useless  and  intolerable  bur- 
then. The  repugnance  always  displayed  in 
Virginia  to  them,  was  probably  heightened 
by  a  secret  apprehension,  lest  these  means 
of  defence  might  be  made  use  of,  as  the  in- 
struments of  despotism.  To  restore  quiet 
the  forts  were  dismantled ;  the  assembly,  the 
odious  "Long  Parliament"  of  Virginia,  was 
dissolved,  and  writs  for  a  new  election  issued. 
This  revolt  in  the  lower  country,  with  which 
Bacon  had  no  immediate  connection,  de- 
monstrates how  widely  the  leaven  of  rebel- 
lion, as  it  was  styled,  pervaded  the  body  of 
the  people  and  how  unfounded  is  the  notion, 
that  it  was  the  result  of  personal  pique  or 
ambition  in  Bacon.  Had  he  never  set  his 
foot  on  the  soil  of  Virginia,  there  can  be  lit- 
tle doubt  but  that  a  rebellion  would  have  oc- 
curred at  this  time.  There  was  no  man  in 
the  colony  with  a  brighter  prospect  before 
him  than  Bacon  ;  nor  could  he  have  enga- 
ged in  the  popular  movement,  without  a 
sacrifice  of  selfish  considerations,  and  immi- 
nent risk.  *  The  movement  was  revolu- 
tionary,— a  miniature  prototype  of  the  revo- 
lution of  1688,  in  England,  and  of  1776,  in 
Virginia  itself. 

Meanwhile  the  men  of  property  in  Bacon's 
little  army,  fearful  of  a  confiscation,  deserted 
their  leader  and  returned  to  their  homes. 
But  Bacon,  with  (ifly-seven  men,  penetrated 
into  the  Indian  country,  until  his  provisions 
were  nearly  exhausted,  without  discovering 
the  enemy.  At  length  a  tribe  of  friendly 
Mannakin  Indians  were  found  entrenched 
within  a  paliisaded  fort.  Bacon  endeavoring 
to  procure  provisions  from  them  was  refused, 
and  one  of  his  men  being  killed  |)y  a  random 
shot,  suspecting  treachery,  he  stormed  the 
fort,  burnt  it  and  the  cabins,  and  with  a  loss 
of  only  three  of  his  party,  put  to  death  one 
hundred  and  fifly  Indians,  t  It  is  difficult 
to  credit,  and  impossible  to  justify  this  mas^ 
sacre.  Bacon,  with  his  company,  now  re- 
turned home  and  he  was  shortly  after  elec- 
ted one  of  the  burgesses  for  the  county  of 
Henrico.  Brewse  or  Bruce,  his  coUea^e 
and  a  captain   of  the    Insurgents,  was  not 


•  Durk,  vol.2,  p.  160. 

t  According  to  "  Narmtive  of  Indian  ami  Civil  Warn,** 
p.  11.  Baron  blew  up  their  Ma;a»ne  of  arms  and  gna- 
powdcr.    Sec  also  account  in  Virginia  Ga2e(te. 
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less  odious  to  the  governor.  *  Bacon  upon 
his  election,  going  down  the  James  river, 
with  a  party  of  his  friends,  was  met  by  an 
armed  vessel,  ordered  on  board  of  her  and 
arrested  by  Major  Howe,  high  sheriff  of 
Jamestown,  t  who  conveyed  him  to  the  gov- 
ernor at  that  place,  by  whom  he  was  accost- 
ed thus : — 

**  Mr.  Bacon,  you  had  forgot  to  be  a  gen- 
tleman." 

Bacon,  "  No,  may  it  please  your  hotiour.** 

Governor.     "  Then  Til  take  your   parol," 

which  he  did  and  gave  him  his  liberty.     A 

number  of  his  companions  who  had  been 

arrested  with  him,  were  still  kept  in  irons. 

On  the  5th  of  June,  1676,  the  new  assem- 
bly met  in  the  chamber  over  the  general 
court,  and  having  chosen  a  speaker,  the  gov- 
ernor sent  for  them  down  and  addressed 
them  in  a  brief  abrupt  speech  on  the  Indian 
disturbances,  and  in  allusion  to  the  chiefs  who 
had  been  slain,  exclaimed :  "  If  they  had 
killed  my  grandfather  and  my  grandmother, 
my  father  and  mother  and  all  my  friends,  yet 
if  they  had  come  to  treat  of  peace,  they  ought 
to  have  gone  in  peace."  After  a  little  inter- 
val, he  rose  again  and  said  :  "  If  there  be  joy 
in  the  presence  of  the  Angels  over  one  sin- 
ner that  repenteth,  there  is  joy  now,  for  we 
have  a  penitent  sinner  come  before  us  :— call 
Mr.  Bacon."  Bacon  now  appearinor,  was 
compelled  upon  one  knee,  at  the  bar  of  the 
house,  to  confess  his  crimes  and  beg  pardon 

♦  It  was  afterwards  charged  by  the  King's  commission- 
ers that  the  rnalecontenls  returned  freemen  (not  being 
freeboiders)  for  bargesses.  Breviarie  and  Conciusion,  2. 
Bark,  p.  251.    The  charge  was  well  founded. 

f  Bererley,  B.  1»  p.  71,  gives  another  version:  "  Mat- 
ters did  not  sacceed  there  to  Mr.  Bacon's  satisfaction, 
wherefore  be  expressed  himself  a  liitie  too  freely.  For 
which,  being  suspended  from  the  council,  he  went  away 
again  in  a  huff,  with  his  sloop  and  followers.  The  gorer- 
nor  filled  a  long-boat  with  men  and  pursued  the  sloop  so 
close,  that  colonel  Baeon  remored  into  his  boat  to  make 
more  baste.  But  the  governor  had  sent  up  by  land  to  the 
ships  at  Sandy  Point,  where  he  was  slopped  and  sent 
down  again."  Keith,  p.  158,  follows  Beverley.  The  Bre- 
Tiarie  and  Conclosioo,  Burk,  vol.  2,  p.  250,  ^ives  stili  a  dif- 
ferent account:  "At  the  meeting  of  the  new  assembly. 
Bacon  conies  down  to  Jamestown  in  a  sloop  and  armed 
men  in  her;  is  shot  at  and  forced  to  fly  up  the  river;  is 
pursued  and  taken  prisoner  by  Capt.  Thomas  Oardner  and 
delivered  up  to  the  goveroor." 

T.  M's  account,  followed  in  the  text,  seems  the  more 
probable,  since  he  was  a  burgess  present  in  Jamestown 
alx>ut  the  time  of  Bacon^s  capture.  The  account  in  the  Vir- 
ginia Gazette  follows  the  Breviarie  and  Conclusion.  Ac- 
cording to  "  Narrative  of  Indian  and  Civil  Wara,"  Bacon 
H  as  captured  in  his  own  sloop  lying  at  Jame5town. 

Vol.  XIII—43 


of  God,  the  king  and  governor,  in  the  fol- 
lowing words :  * 

"  I,  Nathaniel  Bacoii,  Jr.,  of  Henrico  coun- 
ty,   in   Virginia,  doe   hereby  most   readily, 
freely  and  most  humbly  acknowledge  that  I 
am,  and  have  been  guilty  of  diverse  late  un- 
lawfull,  mutinous  and  rebellious  practices, 
contrary  to  my  duty  to  his  most  sacred  ma- 
jestie's  governour  and  this  country,  by  beat* 
ing  up  of  drums;  raiseing  of  men  in  armes ; 
marching  with  them  into  severall  parts  of  his 
most  sacred  majestie^s  colony,  not  only  with- 
out order  and  commission,   but  contrary  to 
the  express  orders  and  commands  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  William  Berkeley,  Knt.,  his  majes- 
ties most  worthy  governor  and  Captain  Gen- 
eral of  Virginia.     And  I  do  further  acknow-^ 
ledge,  that  the  said  honorable  governour  hath 
been  very  favorable  to  me,  by  his  several  re- 
iterated gracious  offers  of  pardon,  thereby  i0 
reclaime  me  from  the  persecution  of  those 
my   unjust  proceedings,  (whose  noble  and 
generous  mercy  and  clemency  I  can  never 
sufficiently   acknowledge,)  and  for  the  re- 
settlement of  this  whole  country  in   peace 
and  quietnesse.     And  I  doe  hereby,  upon 
my  knees,  most  humbly  begg  of  Almighty 
God  and  of  his  majestie's  said  governour,  that 
upon  this  my  most  harty  and  unfeigned  ac- 
knowledgment of  my  said  miscarriages  and 
unwarrantable  practices,   he  will  please  to 
grant  me  his  gracious  pardon  and  indemp- 
nity,  humbly  desireing  also  the  honourable 
councell  of  state,  by  whose  goodnesse  I  art 
also  much  obleged  and  the  honoural^e  bur- 
gesses of  the  present  grand  assembly  to  in- 
terceed   and  mediate  with    his  honour,  to 
grant  me  such  pardon.     And  I  doe  hereby 
promise,  upon  the  word  and  faith  of  a  chris- 
tian and  of  a  gentleman,   that  upon  such 
pardon  granted  me,  as  I  shall  ever  acknow- 
ledge so  great  a  favour,  soe  I  will  alwaiea 
bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  his  most 
sacred  majestie  and  demeane  myself  dutiful- 
ly, faithfully  and  peacably  to  the  government 
and  the  laws  of  this  country,  and  am  most 
ready  and  willing  to  enter  into  bond  of  two 
thousand  pounds  Stirling,  and  for  security 
thereof,  bind  my  whole  estate  in  Virginia  to 
the  country,  for  my  good  and  quieit  behaviour 
for  one  whole  yeare,  from'  this  date,  and  doe 
promise  and  obleige  myself  to  continue  my 
said  duty  and  allegiance  at  all  times  afler- 

*  Hcning,  vol.  2,  pp.  543-51 }. 
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wards.  In  testimony  of  this  my  free  and 
harty  recognition,  I  have  hereunto  subscribed 
my  name  this  ninth  day  of  June,  1676. 

Nath.  Bacon." 

The  intercession  of  the  council  was  as  fol- 
lows :  '*  Wee  of  his  majestie's  councell  of 
the  State  of  Virginia,  doe  hereby  desire  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Bacon's  request,  the  right 
honourable  the  governor  to  grant  the  said 
Mr.  Bacon  his  freedom.  Daled  the  9th  of 
June,  1676. 


Phill.  Ludwell, 
James  Bray, 
Wm.  Cole, 
Ra.  Wormelcy, 


Hen.  Chichelcy, 

Nath'l  Bacon, 

Thos.  Beale, 

Tho.  Ballard, 

Jo.  Bridger." 

When  Bacon  had  made  his  acknowledg- 
ment, the  governor  exclaimed,  ''  God  forgive 
you,  I  forgive  you,'*  repeating  the  words 
thrice.  Col.  Cole  of  the  council  added, 
"  and  all  that  were  with  him ;"  "  yea,"  echoed 
the  governor,  '^  and  all  that  were  with  him," 
for  there  were  then  twenty  persons  or  more 
in  irons,  who  had  been  arrested  in  company 
of  Bacon,  when  he  was  coming  down  the 
river.  Sir  William  Berkeley  now  starting  up 
from  his  chair,  for  the  third  time,  exclaimed, 
**  Mr.  Bacon  if  you  will  live  civilly  but  till  next 
Quarter  courts  IFe  promise  to  restore  you 
againe  to  yo*r  place  there,"  (pointing  with 
his  hand  to  Mr.  Bacon's  seat,)  he  having 
been  of  the  council  before  those  troubles, 
although  he  had  been  only  a  few  years  in 
Virginia  and  having  been  deposed  by  the 
governor's  proclamation.  However,  instead 
of  being  obliged  to  wait  till  the  quarterly 
court,  Bacon  was  restored  to  his  seat  in  the 
council  on  that  very  day.  Intelligence  of  it 
was  hailed  with  joyful  acclamations  by  the 
people  in  Jamestown.  This  took  place  on 
Saturday.  Bacon  was  also  promised  a  com- 
mission to  go  out  against  the  Indians,  to  be 
delivered  him  on  the  Monday  following ;  * 
but  being  delayed  or  disappointed,  a  few  days 
after,  (the  assembly  being  engaged  in  taking 
measures  against  the  Indians,)  he  escaped 
from  Jamestown.  He  conceived  the  gover- 
nor's pretended  generosity  to  be  only  a  lure 
to  keep  him  out  of  his  seat  in  the  house  Oi 
burgesses  and  to  quiet  the  people  of  the  up- 
per country,  who  were  hastening  down  to 

*  Brevitrie  and  Conclusion,  Burk,  vol.  2,  p.  259.     Mrs. 
Ann  Cotton's  letter.    Compare  Cbalraer»'  Annals,  p.  332-3. 


Jamestown,  to  avenge  all  wrongs  done  to 
him  or  his  friends.  • 

There  was  in  the  council  at  this  time  one 
Colonel  Nathaniel  Bacon,  a  near  relatire  of 
Nathaniel  Bacon,  Jr.,  who  was  not  yet  thirty 
years  of  age.  The  elder  Bacon  was  a  weal- 
thy politic  old  man,  childless,  and  intending 
to  make  his  name-sake  and  kinsman  his  heir. 
It  was  by  the  pressing  solicitations  of  this 
old  gentleman,  as  was  believed,  that  young 
Bacon  was  reluctantly  prevailed  upon  to  re- 
peat at  the  bar  of  the  house  the  recantation 
written  by  the  old  gentleman.  And  it  was 
he,  as  was  supposed,  who  gave  timely  warn- 
ing to  the  young  Bacon  to  flee  for  his  life. 
Three  or  four  days  after  his  first  arrest,  many 
country  people  from  the  heads  of  the  rivers, 
appeared  in  Jamestown  ;  but  finding  Bacon 
restored  to  his  place  in  the  council  and  hid 
companions  at  liberty,  they  returned  home 
satisfied.  .  In  a  short  time,  however,  the  wa- 
vering, temporizing  old  governor  seeing  all 
quiet,  issued  secret  warrants  to  sieze  him 
again,  intending  probably  to  raise  the  militia 
and  prevent  a  rescue. 


CHAPTER   XXV. 
1676. 

Bacon  with  an  arnaed  force  cntera  Jamestown ;  Estorts 
a  Commission  from  ibeGoremor;  Proceedings  of  tiie 
Assembly ;  Bacon  marches  again&t  the  Pamunkies. 
Berkelfy  summons  the  Gloucester  militia  ;  Bacon  coon- 
lermarches  upon  the  Govrrnor ;  He  escapes  to  Accth 
mac;  Bacon  encamps  at  Middle  Plantation;  Calls  a 
Convention ;  Oath  prescribed  to  be  taken  by  the  inhabi- 
tants; Sarah  Drumroond;  Giles  BUnd  seizes  an  armed 
vessel  and  sails  for  Accomac  ;  His  capture  ;  Berkley  re- 
turns and  takes  possession  of  Jamestown  ;  Bacon  exter- 
minates the  Indians  on  the  frontier. 

Within  three  or  four  days  aAer  Bacon's 
hegira,  news  reached  Jamestown,  that  he  was 
thirty  miles  above,  on  the  James  river,  at  the 
head  of  four  hundred  men.  Sir  William 
Berkeley  now  summoned  the  York  train- 
bands to  defend  Jamestown.  Only  one  hun- 
dred obeyed  the  summons,  and  they  arrived 
too  late  and  one  half  of  them  were  favorable 
to  Bacon.     Expresses  almost  hourly  brought 

•  According  to  Mrs.  Cotton's  letter,  Bacon  obtained  leare 
of  absence  to  visit  bis  wife :  *'  sick  as  he  pretended."  But 
from  T.  M's  account  and  olheis  this  appears  to  be  errone- 
ous. 
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intelligence  of  his  approach.  In  less  than 
four  days,  at  two  o'clock,  P.  M.,  he  marched 
into  Jamestown  unresisted,  and  drew  up  his 
force,  (now  numbering  six  hundred  men,) 
horse  and  foot,  in  battle  array  on  the  green, 
in  front  of  the  State-house.  In  half  an  hour 
the  drum  beat,  as  was  the  custom,  for  the 
assembly  to  meet,  and  in  less  than  thirty  min- 
utes, Bacon  advanced  with  a  file  of  fusileers 
on  either  hand,  near  to  the  corner  of  the 
State-house,  where  he  was  met  by  the  gover- 
nor and  council.  The  governor  baring  his 
breast,  cried  out,  **  here !  shoot  me, — fore 
God  fair  mark,  shoot,'*  frequently  repeating 
the  words.  Bacon  replied:  "No,  may  it 
please  yo'r  honour,  we  will  not  hurt  a  hair  of 
yo'r  head,  nor  of  any  other  man's ;  we  are 
come  for  a  co'mission  to  save  our  lives  from 
ih'  Indians,  which  you  have  so  often  promis- 
ed and  now  we  will  have  it  before  we  go." 
Bacon  was  walking  to  and  firo  between  the 
files  of  his  men,  holding  his  left  arm  akimbo, 
"with  outragious  postures,"  and  gesticula- 
ting violently  with  his  right.  Sir  William 
Berkeley  was  no  less  agitated.  After  a  few 
moments  he  withdrew  to  his  private  apart- 
ment, at  the  ether  end  of  the  State-house, 
the  members  of  the  council  accompanying 
him.  Bacon  followed,  frequently  hurrying 
his  hand  from  his  sword-hilt  to  his  hat  and  ex- 
claiming, "Damn  my  bloud.  Tie  kill  governor, 
councill,  assembly  and  all,  and  then  Tie 
sheath  my  sword  in  my  own  heart's  bloud!" 
It  was  understood  that  he  had  given  private 
orders  to  his  men,  that  upon  the  signal  of  his 
drawing  his  sword,  they  should  fire.  The 
fusileers  with  cocked  guns  pointed  at  a  win- 
dow of  the  assembly-chamber,  crowded  with 
faces,  repeated  in  threatening  tones,  "We 
will  have  it,  we  wiU  have  it" — meaning  the 
commission  of  General  for  Bacon.  One  of 
the  burgesses,  waiving  his  handkerchief,  cried 
out:  "  You  shall  have  it — you  shall  have  it," 
when  uncocking  their  guns  they  shouldered 
them  and  stood  still,  till  Bacon  returning, 
they  rejoined  the  main  body.  In  about  an 
hour  after,  Bacon  re-entered  the  assembly- 
chamber  and  demanded  a  commission,  au- 
thorizing him  to  march  out  against  the  In- 
dians. Godwin,  the  Speaker,  *  who  was  a 
Baconian,  remaining  silent  in  the  chair,  a 
burgess  named  Bruce  t  (or  Browse,)  a  col- 

♦  2.  Hcning,  p.  606. 

f  Brewse,  accordinj;  to  Brovinrie  and   Cnnrlutiion,  in 
Burk«  vol.  2.  p.  2d0.    UUyton,  according  to  T.  M. 


league  of  Bacon,  alone  found  courage  to 
answer,  "  twas  not  in  our  province  or  power 
nor  of  any  other  save  the  king's  vice-gerent, 
our  govern' r."  Bacon  nevertheless  still  warm* 
ly  urged  his  demand,  and  harangued  the  body 
for  near  half  an  hour,  on  the  Indian  distur- 
bances ;  the  condition  of  the  public  reven- 
ues ;  the  exhorbitant  taxes,  abuses  and  cor- 
ruptions of  the  administration,  and  all  the 
grievances  of  their  miserable  country.  Hav- 
ing concluded  and  finding  "  no  other  answer, 
he  went  away  dissatisfied." 

The  assembly  went  on  to  provide  for  the 
Indian  war,  and  made  Bacon  General  and 
Commander-in-chief,  which  was  ratified  by 
the  governor.  "  An  act  of  indemnity  was 
also  passed  to  Bacon  and  his  party  for  com- 
mitting this  force  and  a  high  applausive  let-> 
ter  was  writ  in  favor  of  Bacon's  designs  and 
proceedings  to  the  king's  majesty,  signed  by 
the  governor,  council  and  assembly."  *  Sir 
William  Berkeley  at  the  same  time  address- 
ed a  letter  to  king  Charles  II.,  writing,  "  I 
have  above  30  years  governed  the  most  flour- 
ishing country  the  sum  ever  shone  over,  but 
am  now  encompassed  with  rebellion  like 
waters,  in  every  respect  like  to  that  of  Mas- 
sanello,  except  their  leader."  t  Some  of  the 
burgesses  also  wrote  to  his  majesty,  setting 
forth  the  circumstances  of  the  outbreak. 

The  amnesty  extended  from  the  Ist  of 
March  to  the  25th  of  June,  1676,  and  ex- 
cepted only  offences  against  the  law  con- 
cerning the  Indian  trade.  X  The  assembly, 
however,  did  not  restrict  itself  to  measures 
favorable  to  Bacon.  It  adopted  a  middle 
ground  between  him  and  the  governor.  On 
the  one  band,  Bacon,  according  to  the  letter 
of  the  law  at  least,  had  been  guilty  of  rebel* 
lion  and  he  had  so  acknowledged.  Yet  he 
was  not  more  guilty  than  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  colony,  and  probably  not  more 
so  than  a  majority  of  the  assembly  itself. 
And  the  popular  movement  seemed  justified 
by  a  necessary  self-defence  and  an  intolera- 
ble accumulation  of  public  grievances.     On 


•  Breviarie  and  Conclusion.    Burk,  vol.  2,  p.  251. 

t  Massnniello,  or  Thomas  Anetlo,  a  fisherman  of  Na- 
ples, born  1623  Exasperated  by  ibe  oppressive  taxes  laid 
l)y  Austria  upon  his  counlrymcn,  al  the  head  oflwo  ihous- 
and  youns:  men,  nniied  with  oanos,  he  overthrew  ihe  vice- 
roy; seized  U[»on  Ihe  supreme  power,  and  after  holding  it 
some  years,  fell  bv  the  hands  of  assassins  in  1647.  Lero- 
priere's  Biog.  Dictionary. 

X  Hen.,  vol.  2.  p.  263. 
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the  other  hand,  Sir  William  Berkeley  bad 
violated  a  solemn  engagement  to  grant  the 
commission.  Added  to  these  considerations 
it  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  assembly 
that  the  term  often  years,  for  which  Sir  Wil- 
liam Berkeley  had  been  appointed,  had  ex- 
pired, and  this  circumstance,  although  it 
might  not  be  held  absolutely  to  terminate  his 
authority,  served  at  the  least  to  attenuate  its 
weight.  The  assembly  pursued  a  line  of 
compromise,  with  a  view  at  once  to  vindi- 
cate the  supremacy  of  law ;  to  heal  the 
wounded  pride  of  the  governor ;  to  protect 
the  country ;  to  screen  Bacon  and  his  con- 
federates from  punishment  and  to  reform  the 
abuses  of  the  government. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  resolutions  in- 
structing the  Virginia  delegates  in  congress 
to  declare  the  colonies  free  and  independent, 
were  passed  in  June,  1776,  and  that  the  as- 
sembly, under  Bacon's  influence,  met  in 
June,  1676.  • 

The  first  act  of  the  session  declared  war 
against  the  Indians, — ordering  a  levy  of  one 
thousand  men  and  authorizing  Greneral  Ba- 
con to  receive  volunteers,  and  if  their  num- 
ber proved  sufficient,  to  dispense  with  the 
regular  force.  An  act  was  then  passed  for  the 
suppressing  of  tumults ;  the  preamble  reci- 
ting, that  there  had  '*  bin  many  unlawful  tu- 
mults, routs  and  riotts  in  divers  parts  of  this 
country,"  and  that  "  certain  ill-disposed  and 
disaffected  people  of  late  gathered  and  may 
again  gather  themselves  together  by  beate 
of  drumme  and  otherwise,  in  a  most  appa- 
rent rebellious  manner."  "  The  act  for  reg- 
ulating of  officers  and  offices"  shows  how 
many  abuses  and  how  much  rapacity  had 
crept  into  the  administration.  The  demo- 
cratic spirit  of  this  assembly  displayed  itself 
in  a  law,  "  enabling  freemen  to  vote  for  bur- 
gesses," and  another  making  the  church  ves- 

*  Hrning,  vol.  2,  p.  342. 


tries  eligible  by  the  freemen  of  each  parish 
once  in  three  years.  An  act  for  suppress- 
ing '*  ordinaries,"  or  taverns,  expresses  a 
sense  of  the  evils  of  intemperance.  Col. 
Edward  Hill  and  Lieutenant  John  Stith,  of 
Charles  City,  were  disabled  from  holding  of> 
fice  in  that  county,  for  having  fomented  mis- 
understandings between  the  governor  and 
the  people  of  Charles  City  and  Henrico 
counties,  and  having  been  instrumental  in 
levying  exhorbitant  taxes.  * 

In  token  of  the  excitement  and  suspicion 
then  prevailing  in  the  assembl} ,  it  was  ob- 
served that  some  of  the  members  wore  dis- 
tinctive badges. 

In  a  few  days,  however,  the  assembly  was 
dissolved  by  the  Governor,  who  seeing  how 
great  Bacon's  influence  was,  apprehended 
only  further  mischief  from  their  proceed- 
ings. A  number  of  the  burgesses  intend- 
ing to  depart  on  the  morrow,  having  met  in 
the  evening  to  take  leave  of  each  other, 
General  Bacon,  as  he  now  came  to  be  styled, 
entered  the  room  with  a  handfull  of  papers 
and  looking  around,  enquired,  "which  of  these 
gentlemen  shall  I  interest  to  write  a  few  words 
for  me  ?"  All  present  looking  aside,  being 
unwilling  to  interfere,  Lawrence,  Bacon's 
friend  pointing  to  one  of  the  company,  (the 
author  of  T.  M's  account,  t)  said  "  that  gen- 
tleman writes  very  well,"  and  he,  underta- 
king to  excuse  himself.  Bacon,  bowing  low, 
said,  "  pray  sir,  do  me  the  honor  to  write  ^ 
line  for  me,"  and  he  consenting,  was  de- 
tained during  the  whole  night  filling  up  com- 
missions obtained  from  the  governor  and 
signed  by  him.  These  commissions  Bacon 
filled  almost  altoorether  with  the  names  of 
the  regular  militia  officers  of  the  country, 
the  first  men  in  the  colony  in  fortune,  rank 
and  influence. 

•  lb.  vol  2.  pp.  352-353-356-364. 

t  I  have  in  vain  endeavored  to  ascertain  the  name  of 
this  person.    He  appears  to  have  been  a  planter. 
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WINTER  AND  SPRING. 

'Winter  is  gone,  and  May,  Queen  of  the  Year,  must  in 
a  few  days  resign  her  Crown  of  Flowers :— the  following 
poems  are  not,  therefore,  as  seasonable  as  we  might  have 
made  them ;  but  as  uone  will  require  poetry  either  to  be 
written  or  published  according  to  the  Calendar,  we  have 
no  doubt  they  will  still  prove  acceptable  to  our  readers. 
The  ode  of  Earl  Conrad  is  taken  from  a  note,  by  the  trans- 
lator, to  Sismondi*s  "Histoiical  view  of  the  Literature  of 
the  South  of  Europe  ;**  and  was  long  since  intended  to 
usher  in,  instead  of  bidding  adieu  to  '*  merry,  merry  May;** 
but  was  forgotten.    It  was  written  several  centuries  ago. 


WINTER. 

BT     LAN  ODON. 

Each  season  hath  its  beauties.     Genial  Spring 
Decks  the  green  earth  with  flowers :  Bright  Sum- 
mer casts 
From  earth  to  heaven  her  arch  of  heavenly  hue ; 
And  Aotumn  'neath  the  dusk  and  mellow  air 
Her  mantle  of  inimitable  dyes 
Weaves  over  hed^  and    hill.     Thoo,  too,  stern 

King, 
Proud  monarch  of  the  soow-wrealhM  diadem. 
With  wizard  art  and  icy  wand,  dost  charm 
The  subjects  of  thy  ruthless  tyranny — 
Thou  know*st  with  sudden  ecstasy  to  thrill 
The  spirits  of  thy  prisoners. 

Lucid  morn 
Dawns  sometimes  lovely  on  a  night  of  storm 
Horrid  with  sleet  and  snow.     Forth  issuing, 
We  boldly  seek  the  keen  external  air, 
And  the  crisp  surface  crackles  to  the  step 
That  bears  us  onward,  gayly  wandering. 
On  the  charmM  eye  with  sudden  beauty  bursts 
A  glorious  visoo.     Where  accordant  blend 
Their  various  branches,  in  eternal  green, 
The  holly,  cedar,  and  low-spreading  pine. 
How  beaniiful  the  drapery  that  falls 
O^er  the  still  boughs !  how  pure !  how  heavenly 

white ! 
And  as  the  sun,  with  horizontal  beam. 
And  furtive  glance,  peeps  passionately  through 
As  if  enamored  of  a  scene  so  fair, 
See,  from  each  silvered  leaf  and  drooping  bough 
The  diamond  drops  depend,  and  softly  shine 
In  his  fond  ray  dissolving.     Graceful  bends 
Each  little  bush,  beneath  its  folded  robe 
Of  spotless  white,  in  adoration  bow*d ; 
And  each  recess,  with  its  pare  canopy 
Of  arching  branches  delicately  wove, 
And  fleecy  curtains  hung  in  careful  ease, 
Fit  spot  would  seem  for  angels,  whan  they  turn. 
Rejoicing,  from  their  ministry  on  earth. 
To  worship  io.     And  Fancy  whispers  us. 
As  aU  entranc'd  we  thread  the  lovely  maze, 
A  fairy  p^r^diie  tbfi  still  wood  seems, 


Where  marble  trees  from  alabaster  grow, 

And  from  each  bough  hang  clustering  jewels  rare, 

And  pearls  unknown  to  earth — a  rich  repast 

For  the  enchanted  eye.     Not  regal  pomp 

In  oriental  climes  might  boast  display 

So  brilliant;  oeean^s  darkest  cave  nnseen, 

With  its  deep  mines  of  undiscovered  gems, 

Might  never  rival,  in  the  glare  of  day, 

These  trembling  drops  thai,  in  a  morning  beam. 

Distil  from  frozen  leaflets. 

In  these  shades 
For  the  dead  year  how  sweet  a  resting  place  ! 
As  the  old  pilgrim,  worn  with  varions  toil 
In  gathering  blessings  for  ungrateful  man, 
Sinks  down  and  dies,  here  may  he  sleep  in  state, 
Where  nature  spreads  for  him  a  couch  of  snow. 
And  throws  her  pall  around  him.     Let  him  sleep 
In  solitudes  so  lovely,  undisturbed, 
Where,  ere  the  scene  dissolve,  each  leaf  fur  him 
Shall  weep  the  gentle  tribute  of  its  tears. 

Winter,  thou  art  a  faithful  moralist, 
And  heav*n1y  lessons  in  thy  works  lie  hid 
For  him  who  seeks  them.     While  the  faded  leaf, 
The  withered  grass, — the  aspect  of  decay 
By  nature  worn,  remind  us  of  our  doom, 
These  rare  creations  of  thy  gentler  will 
Soften  the  rigor  of  foreshadow^  fate, 
And  mingle  hopes  with  fears ;— cast  on  the  grave 
A  living  light,  the  welcome  smile  of  Heaven. 
Virginia. 

'*  The  following  song  of  Earl  Conrad  of  Kirch- 
berg,  is  translated  very  closely,  and  in  the  same 
measure  as  the  original : 

*'  May,  sweet  May,  again  is  come : 

May,  thai  frees  the  land  from  gloom. 

Children,  children,  op  and  see 

All  her  stores  of  jollity  ! 

O^er  the  laughing  hedgerow's  side 

She  hath  spread  her  treasures  wide ; 

She  is  in  the  greenwood  shade. 

Where  the  nightingale  hath  made 

Every  branch  and  every  tree 

Ring  with  her  sweet  melody  : 

Hill  and  dale  are  May's  own  treasures, 

Youth,  rejoice  in  sportive  measures ; 

Sing  ye!  join  the  chorus  gay ! 

Hail  this  merry,  merry  May  ! 

**  Up,  then,  children,  we  will  go 
Where  the  blooming  roses  grow. 
In  a  joyful  company 
We  the  bursting  flowers  will  see ; 
Up !  your  festal  dress  prepare ! 
Where  gay  hearts  are  meeting,  there 
May  hath  pleasures  most  inviting, 
Heart,  and  sight,  and  ear  delighting. 
Listen  to  the  bird's  sweet  song, 
Hark !  how  soA  it  floats  along ! 
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Courily  dames  onr  pleasures  share, 
Never  saw  I  May  so  fair ; 
Therefore,  dancing  will  we  go  : 
Youths  rejoice,  the  flowreis  blow ; 

Sine;  ye  !  join  the  chorus  gay! 

Hail  this  merry,  merry  May  ! 

**  Our  manly  yoi^^hs, — where  are  they  now  1 

Bid  them  up,  and  with  us  go 

To  the  sporters  on  the  plain ; 

Bid  adieu  to  care  and  pain, 

Now,  thou  pale  and  wounded  lover ! 

Thou  thy  peace  shalt  soon  recover  : 

Many  a  laughing  lip  and  eye 

Speaks  the  light  heart's  gaiety. 

Lovely  flowers  around  we  find, 

In  the  smiling  verdure  twined, 

Richly  steepM  in  May  dews  glowing  : 

Youths !  rejoice,  the  flowers  are  blowing : 

Sing  ye  !  join  the  chorus  gay  ! 

Hail  this  merry,  merry  May  ! 

"  Oh,  if  to  my  love  restored. 
Her,  o'er  all  her  sex  adored. 
What  supreme  delight  were  mine  ! 
How  would  Care  her  sway  resign ! 
Merrily  in  the  bloom  of  May. 
I  would  weave  a  garland  gay  ; 
Better  than  the  best  is  she, 
Purer  than  all  purity  ! 
For  her  spotless  self  alone, 
I  will  sing  this  changeless  one; 
Thankful  or  unthankful,  she 
Shall  my  song,  my  idol,  be. 

Youths,  then  join  the  chorus  gay ! 

Hail  this  merry,  merry  May !" 


THE  BOOK  OF  NATURE. 

"There  are  two  lx>ok8  from  which  I  collect  my  divin- 
ity ;— besides  that  wrilten  one  of  God,  another  of  his  ser- 
vant Nature  :  That  universal  and  public  manuscript  that 
lies  expanded  unlo  the  eyes  of  all.  .".  .  .  Possibly,  even 
the  Healttens  knew  belter  how  to  join  and  read  these  mys- 
tical letters,  than  many  Christians,  who  cast  a  more  cure- 
less eyen  on  these  common  hieroglyphics,  and  disdain  to 
suck  divinity  from  the  flowers  of  nulurc.^'—Rdigio-Medicit 
{Sir  Thomas  Browne.) 

The  manuscript  of  Nature's  Book 

Is  open  spread  to  every  eye, 
But  few  into  the  leaves  will  look 

That  round  them  lie  : 

In  characters  both  quaint  and  old, 

Yet  easy  to  be  understood  : 
On  every  hill  and  vale  unrolled, 

la  every  wooJ. 


I  see  the  oaks  like  belted  knights, 
With  sturdy  sinews  gird  the  land. 

As  Birnam  wood  besieged  the  heights 
In  Malcome's  hand. 

The  solemn  brotherhood  of  pines, 

Like  monks  slow  chaanting  in  the  choir, 

Nos  miserere — Cypress  nuns 
In  sad  attire. 

But  where  around  the  opening  glade 
L'ke  Cretan  gold  the  light  descends, 

And  through  alternate  sun  and  shade 
The  pathway  wends ; 

And  deeper  in,  the  level  sward 
With  cooler  shadows  overspread— 

(Oh,  page  more  worthy  of  award 
Than  eye  hath  read  !) 

From  root  to  top  the  haws  are  crowned 

With  tiaras  of  snowy  bloom. 
Through  purple  violet-lips  the  ground 

Exhales  perfume. 

And  there,  unto  the  poet's  heart. 
Illumined  with  a  thousand  dyes. 

And  grauiie  claspings  all  undone. 
The  volume  lies. 

Be  patient,  poet,  say  the  Haws  : 
The  human  heart  that  flowers  bears. 

Will  ripen  fruit  in  after  days 
Of  after  years. 

Be  humble,  breathe  the  Violets  : 

More  worthily  is  honor  won, 
If  they  a  pleasing  fragrance  find. 

Who  looked  for  none. 

And  if  thou, — say  the  Calmias, 

A  pride  in  exaltation  hast, 
See  how  our  bloom  that  crowns  the  cUfl* 

W^asles  every  blast. 

LovB — saith  the  yellow  jasmine — Loyk. 

In  vain  the  storm  menaces  him 
Who  binds  his  bosom^e  tendrils  round 

A  steadfast  limb. 

And  if  indeed  a  poet's  heart 

Thou  hast,  who  walkest  in  this  wood. 
Believe  that  God  in  fruit  or  bloom 

Works  out  some  good. 


J.    M.    LCGA&B. 
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TO  THE  TURTLE-DOVE. 

Loving,  kissing,  cooing, 
Billing,  fondling,  wooing. 

Gentle,  prctiy  Turtle-dove,  * 
Whiling  away  the  hours, 
Mid  bowers  of  sweet  flowers. 

How  I  envy  thee  thy  love  ! 

Thou  art  lovely,  lovely  ! 

Soothingly  and  smoothly 
Fall  thy  notes  upon  the  ear, 

Music  sweet  revealing. 

Pain  and  sorrow  healing, 
Calming,  soothing  all  who  hear. 

Undulating,  swelling 

Float  thy  cooings,  telling 
Of  the  spark  which  iires  thy  breast, 

Blandly  languid  falling. 

And  the  lovers  calling. 
When  the  spring  in  green  is  drest. 

Thou  thy  pinions  lending, 

I  my  journey  bending. 
To  the  land  of  promised  rest. 

Would  fly,  would  fly,  would  fly, 

On  high,  on  high,  on  high 
To  the  regions  ever  blest ! 


Georgia. 


J.  A.  T. 


CONSOLATIONS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


BY  MRS.  B.  J.  BAMBS. 
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Early  with  every  Sabbath  morn  returning 
You  bear  her  light  step  ap  the  chancel  come, — 
Through  all  the  week  abe  turns  with  tender  yearning 
To  that  old  church,  which  is  to  her  a  home.** — l.  b.  l. 


Her  lot  is  lonely !  one  by  one  have  parted 

The  silvery  links  that  wove  Lifers  chain  of  yore ; 
She  is  a  mourner — widow'd — broken-hearted — 

Her  vanished  hopes  time  never  can  restore. 
The  bread  of  bitterness  she  of\  hath  broken — 

And  with  it  mingled  Marah's  cup  of  wo ; 
Her  isolated  heart  hath  long  since  spoken 

Its  farewell  to  the  world  of  pride  and  show. 

Her  pilgrim  feet  are  weary — yet  she  cometh 

Up  to  this  place,  this  holiest  place  of  prayer — 
Poor,  care-worn  child  of  clay !  ^tis  here  she  somroeth 

Her  all  of  happiness  : — and  pausing  there 
She  stilleth  each  human  throbbing  ere  she  enters 

Those  gracious  doors  which  guard  her  hallowed 
home ; — 
There  with  a  child-like  faith  her  hope  she  centres, 

Therefore  with  lowliest  reverence  doth  she  come. 


Meekly  she  enters,  and  as  meekly  kneeling 

Lifteth  her  heavy  heart  in  earnest  prayer ; — 
A  peace  divine  o^er  her  bruised  spirit  stealing — 

Truly  she  knoweth  that  her  God  is  there. 
Within  those  consecrated  walls  she  heareth 

Words  that  her  weak  and  fainting  soul  sustain  :-— 
Her  grateful  heart  echoes  the  chant  which  heareth 

Heavenward  each  suppliant  and  adoring  strain. 

And  now  with  footsteps  faltering,  she  goeth 

Up  to  the  shrine  with  sacred  symbols  spread; 
With  lowly  self-distrusting  heart  she  boweth, 

A  guest  at  that  free  feast  where  all  are  bid. 
By  the  Atoning  Cross  she  groweth  stronger — 

For  holiest  hopes  have  risen  in  her  heart ; 
O'er  life's  vain  sorrow  muselh  she  no  longer — 

Her  wants  have  vanished,  and  her  woes  depart  I 

The  burden  of  her  heaviest  cares  is  lined— 

His  love  hath  rolFd  the  gathering  mists  away. 
And  through  the  steadfast  eye  of  Faith  she^s  gif\ed 

To  see  the  dawning  of  a  clearer  day. 
Only  the  Hope  that  looketh  up  to  Heaven 

Her  own  she  calleth,  yet  *tis  a  hope  divine — 
A  joy  ^*  not  of  this  world''  to  her  is  given. 

And  she  goes  forth  patient  to  bide  her  time ! 


STANZAS. 


My  days  and  hoars  of  childhood,  oh !  how  o(\en  I  recall  yoa, 

For  well  do  I  remember  that  no  evil  did  befall  you  ; 

My  youth  is  past — my  manhood's  come,  I  now  can  truly 

say, 
I  ne*er  spend  time  in  business,  as  I  used  to  spend  in  play. 

My  fleeting  moments  pass*d  so  sweet,  when  life  was  in 

its  spring, 
When  all  my  feelings  yet  were  fresh,  and  hope  was  on  the 

wing ; 
When  with  the  son  I  rose  each  morn,  and  with  him  went 

to  rest ; 
1  slept  upon  my  childhood's  t>ed,  he  slumbered  In  the  west. 

I  used  to  wander  through  the  fields,  with  dog,  or  gun,  or 

l)ook, 
And  when  the  walk  or  hunt  was  o*er,  to  bathe  me  in  the 

brook; 
My  days  then  passed  so  happily,  they  never  secm*d  too 

long, 
And  when  the  welcome  evening  came,  I  cbeer'd  roe  with 

a  song. 

I  used  to  love  the  solitude,  of  wood,  or  hill,  or  plain. 

And  eversbunn'd  the  haunts  of  men,  because  they  gave' 

me  pain ; 
It  hurt  my  childish  vanity,  because  I  was  not  sought. 
And  singled  from  the  rabble  crowd,  as  seem*d  to  me  1  ought. 

I  used  to  lay  me  in  the  shade,  beneath  a  holly  tree, 
And  think,  if  yet  in  aflcr  tiroes,  some  good  reservM  for  me; 
If  yet,  it  might,  in  future  years,  the  name  I  cali'd  my  own 
Be  coupled  with  some  glorious  act, or  great  deed  I  had  done. 
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These  were  l he  joys  of  childhood,  with  ita  pastimes  and  '  More  graceful  than  the  bounding  fawn  that  sprmns  to  her 

its  haunts,  caress. 

But  now    succeed  the  toil  of  life,  its  business  and   its   Andoh,  wiih  more  than  Angt-rs  power,  a  morto/ heart  lo 


wants ; 
Its  pleasures  and  its  prospects  here,  held  out  to  court  or 

brave. 
To  soothe,  to  rouse,  to  frighten  us— Love,  Glory,  and  the 

Grafe. 


bless 


'  Came  forth  **  in  beanly  anadomed,**  the  bright  anJ  peerless 

Queen,' 
All  warm  and  glowing  from  her  dreams, on  couch  of  mossj 

green. 
Then  waved  the  enamoretl  l>rcc2e  his  wings,  then  flowers 

their  welcome  blushpd. 
And,  listening  lo  Evb's  lovelier  voice,  each  warbler's  alrain 

was  hushed. 


A  MORN  IN  PARADISE. 


As  the  learned  have  not  yet  come  to  a  decision  respect- 
ing the  location  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  the  wrilpr  of  the 
following  verses  has  availed  herself  of  the  *'Poet*s  License," 
and  supposed  it  in  a  vailey. 

The  mist  of  ages  vanished— and  lo,  serene  and  bright, 
All  dewy  green,  and  sparkling  in  the  pearly  morning  light, 
Uprose  fair  Eden's  mountains,  uprose  her  forests  tall. 
To  guard  the  lovely  valley  as  with  an  emerald  wall. 

MoBN  ^alked  the  hills  of  Eden,  but  she  came  not  there 

as  now. 
All  pale  and  cloud-attended,  with  sadness  on  her  brow  :— 
Star- welcomed  then  she  came,  by  the  Angel  Glory  led. 
And  naught  but  joy  and  beauty  sprang  up  beneath  her  tread. 

Then  on  each  mountain's  brow  was  a  crown  of  lamltent 

flame. 
And  the  waving  foreat-tops,  like  a  sea  of  light  became, 
*Till  last  gleamed  out  the  valley  all  fearless  of  roiahap, 
iiike  a  fair  unconscious  infant,  with  flowerets  in  her  lap. 

The  golden- fruited  boughs  with  a  mellow  music  swayed. 
And  the  vine's  transparent  clustei:ii  like  diamonds  lit  ihe 

shade, 
The  strenms  like  molten  silver  reflected  roseate  bloom, 
Or  roamed  with  murmured  gladness  amid  the  forest  gloom. 

Yet  deem  not  all  unwelcomed,  by  living  voice  or  song. 
That  fairest  morning  walked  the  eastern  heights  among ; 
Close  by  each  breezy  bill-side,  within  each  covert  green. 
Were  forms  of  might  and  grandeur — were  forms  of  beauty 
seen. 

There,  thunder-toned,  majestic,  as  fitted  well  to  reign, 
The  Lion  roared  his  gladness,  and  shook  his  cloud-like 

mane. 
And  woke  the  wondrous  concert,  harmonious  yet  grand. 
Of  the  proud,  exulting  subjects  who  owned  his  mild  com- 
mand. 

But  most  the  gentle  warblers  from  out  each  downy  ne^t. 
Gave  an  enchantment  to -the  air,  as  if  of  soul  possest. 
As  sweet  the  strain  as  Seraph's  call,  when  heard  at  even- 
tide. 
It  floated  o'er  the  fragrant  dale,  or  up  the  mountain's  side. 

But  soon,  more  (air  than  Morning  that  charmed  the  eastern 

skies, 
More  loving  than  the  tender  Night,  with  \U  soft  and  sUrry 

eyes,— 


Eloka. 


PainevilU,  Va. 


SLEEP. 

With  curtains  drawn,  with  bright  glare  dimmed,  by  hand 

as  soft  and  (air 

As  the  white  cloud  that  floats  along  and  woos  the  passing 

air, 
A  form,  as  bright  and  glowing  as  the  sun's  last  lingering  ray. 

Sank,  sun-like,  though  at  noon,  to  sleep  the  dreary  hours 

away. 

The  sofa's  blushing  crimson  grew  brighter  when  'twM 

pressed 
By  siicA  a  cheek,  and  suck  a  hand  ; — the  girl  was  soon  at 

rest. 
At  rest !  her  lips  were  parted,  and  a  smile,  an  angel  smile, 
Ruflied  the  placid  calmness  of  the  dreamer's  face  the  while. 

Was  there  no  dreamy  consciousness  that  a  step  was  draw- 
ing nigh 

Marking  the  light  and  shadow  of  her  smile — her  deep 
drawn  sigh  ? 

Did  not  her  heart  beat  faster,  when  that  form  with  quicker 
tread 

Turned  from  the  unknowing  sleeper,  gave  one  lingering 
look,  and  fled? 

A  laugh  broke  now  the  stillness,  a  lond  and  merry  laugh. 

And  every  intonation  her  wakened  ear  did  qoaflf; 

She  glided  with  her  gracefulness  to  the  mirror,  which  gave 

back 
A  face  the  fairest  of  the  fair — a  path  for  beiuly's  track. 

*'What  could  it  be?"  in  smothered  tones  came  throagh 

her  lip  compressed, 
"  My  hair  in  such  luxuriance  did  touch  my  cheek, — ibco 

rest 
Gently  upon  my  bosom  white,  the  very  way  I  chose. 
And  floated  zephyr- like  about,  as  my  breathing  fell  and 


rose 


i»» 


Like  direful  murder  truth  will  out ;  conviction  in  her  Icwk, 
She  paced  the  yielding  carpet  till  the  very  glasses  shook. 
That  same  soft  cheek  was  flushed,  and  pale,  *'  ob,  misery 

could  it  be ! 
"  Too  true,  loo  true,  oh  !  fatal  nap — Not  to  he  gracefnUg  f* 


Ems. 
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TflE  FORTUNES  CF  ESTHER,  THE  JEWESS, 

CHAPTKR  1. 

Tbe  gny  twilight  of  early  dawn  had  thrown  a 
pale,  broad  streak  upon  the  eastern  horitoD— the 
harbinger  of  approaching  day — and  faintly  marked 
tbe  dusky  ootlines  of  th^ofly  and  stupendoos 
hanging  gardens  of  Babylon,  that  reared  their 
broad  terraces  above  the  out-spread  city,  like  a 
mighty  promontory  over  a  sleeping  ocean.     Hard 
by  this  astonishing  and  beautiful  display  of  human 
art,  there  stood  a  splendid  and  stately  mansion, — 
the  abode  of  wealth  and  luxury.     In  that  palace 
of  earthly  greatness,  was  heard  the  sound  of  many 
instraments  pouring  forth,  all  night,  soft  and  vo- 
Japtaous  music  to  a  riotous  crowd  of  mirthful  rev- 
ellers.    The  feast  was  sumptuous  and  set  off  by 
7d\  the  glitter  and  magnificence  of  Eastern  splen- 
dor.    The  bound  of  the  gay  dance  was  heard  in 
those  halls,  and  the  shouts  of  frantic  mirth  broke 
a  pen  the  still  ear  of  night.     It  was  the  clamorous 
festival  of  licentious  passions,  luxuriating  in  un- 
bridled license.     In  the  wild  delirium  of  sensual 
excess,  the  past  and  the  future  were  equally  for- 
gotten ;  nor  did  a  thought  upon  the  destitute  and  suf- 
fering crowds  in  that  immense  city  intrude  aoiidst 
the  wasteful  abundance  that  cloyed  upon  the  over- 
feasted  appetite.     Near  this  palace  of  feasting 
and  mirth,  and  almost  flanking  it,  stood  a  wretched 
little  hovel,  so  small  and  so  miserable  in  iis  exterior 
as  to  strike  ihh  fancy  with  a  perfect  display  of  the 
extremes  in  contrast.  Within  this  covert  of  humble 
poverty  there  was  silence— deep,  solemn,  and  mel- 
ancholy silence,  save  when  broken  by  the  low, 
plaintive  moans  of  a  sobbing  child,  or  the  deep 
groans  of  a  gray-headed  man,  its  only  living  ten- 
ants.    The  ill  according  sounds  of  mirth,  too, 
from  that  house  of  feasting,  would  at  intervals 
burst  within   these   narrow   walls  of  mourning. 
Upon  a  hard  and  narrow  couch  lay  the  wasted  and 
meagre  corpse  of  a  female  shrouded  in  the  hum- 
ble habiliments  of  poverty — that  last  covering  of 
the  mortal  body,  the  appalling  dress  of  the  char- 
ael  house.     How  calm !  how  quiet  in  that  sleep ! 
Despised  and  neglected  child  of  indigence,  thy 
toiling  and  drooping  spirit  is  now  at  rest — thy  trou- 
bles are  over  and  thy  tears  have  ceased  to  flow, 
ihoQgh  others  weep  for  thee.     Thy  God  has  ended 
thy  weary  pilgrimage,  and  spread  over  thee  the  man- 
tle of  His  peace.     Now  freed  from  the  trammels  of 
dost  and  the  bondage  of  roan,  thou  mayest  wander 
by  the  stream  and  roam  over  the  hills  of  Pales- 
tine— the  land  of  thy  fathers  and  the  home  of  thy 
dreams.    At  the  head  of  the  conch  and  bending 
over  the  silent  corpse  of  her  mother,  sat  a  little 
girl,  about  six  years  old.     Her  small  slender  arms 
were  twined  about  her  neck  and   her   beautiful 


mouth  was  pressed  apon  the  pale  and  rigid  lips  of 
her  lifeless  parent.    Amidst  agonizing  sobs,  her 
tiny  voice  broke  forth  in  plaintive  appeals  to  the 
tender  love  and  affection  of  that  fond  and  pious 
mother,  who  had  so  often  pressed  her  to  her  boBom> 
but  whose  ear  waa  now  closed  to  all  the  sounds  of 
earth.      **  Mother,  dear  mother,    look   up^look 
kindly  on   thy  Esther :  O  do  not  close  your  eyes 
so  fast,*'  and  her  little  fingers  essayed  to  press 
back  the  lids  now  compressed  in  death.     '*  Speak, 
dear  mother,  one  kind  word,  thy  little  Esther  calls 
thee.     She  is  dead  and  will  not  hear  me,*'  she  ex- 
claimed, clasping  her  little  hands  with  passionate 
grief,  and  pressing  her  face  to  her  mother's  bosom. 
These  simple  and  touching  outpourings  of  infant 
sorrow,  powerfully  affected  the  subdued  and  godly 
spirit  of  her  gray-headed  relative.     Strengthened 
and  confirmed  by  a  pious  resignation  to  the  will  of 
that  God,  whose  righteous  wisdom  plans  and  exe* 
cules  only  what  is  good,  he  had  curbed  his  own 
tumultuous  yearnings  for  a  loved  and  honored  meoa* 
ber  of  his  liouse  and  tribe ;  but  the  wailiogs  of 
that  helpless  innocent,  cruslied  down  by  sorrow, 
distended  his  heart  to  bursting,  and  the  big  tears 
of  tender  sympathy  overflowed  his  cheeks.     It 
waa  a  thrilling  and  an  awful  sight  to  look  upon 
that  man,  so  calmly  and  so  sternly  armed  against 
rebellious  nature,  thus  subdued  by  earthly  passion. 
He  raised  the  meek  and  unresisting  child  in  his 
arms,  and  with  tender  affection  thrusting  away  the 
clustering  curls  from  her  beautiful  forehead,  kissed 
her  again  and  again.     She  yet  wept,  and  her  little 
bosom  was  convulsed  with  quick  and  deep-drawn 
sobs ;  yet  her  grief  was  passive  and  her  apirit  as 
gentle  as  a  lamb's. 

'*  Esther,  child  of  bereavement  and  of  early 
sorrows,"  he  kindly  whispered,  "  remember  the 
words  of  thy  pious  mother.     She  taught  thee  that 
to  murmur  at  the  decrees  of  thy  God,  was  to  rebel 
against  his  government.     He  blessed  thee  with  the 
nurture  and  instructions  of  a  tender  mother,  and 
He  has  taken  her  away.     His  righteous  will  has 
not  revealed  to  oa  the  causes  of  his  action ;  but 
we  know  that  all  He  does  is  good  and  just ;  there- 
fore, believe  He  saw  it  best  to  take  thy  mother 
from  all  of  us.     His  strong  arm  can  raise  thee  up 
many  joys  and  comforts,  and  aurely  He  will  bless 
all  that  love  and  obey  him.     The  cheering  rays  ot 
His  countenance  were  cast  upon  the  path  of  thy 
pious  mother  throughout  life.     How  peaceful,  how 
happy  she  lived,  in  the  full  consciousness  of  his 
approbation  1     With  horror  would  she  have  shrunk 
from  the  exchange  of  her  life  of  humble  poverty, 
for  the  throne  of  Xerxes  himself,  with  all  his 
greatness,  surrounded  as  it  is  with  darkness  and 
apostacy  from  God.     Though  firm  in  her  reliance 
an  His  merciful  providence,  one  anxious  fear,  in- 
separable from  a  mother's  love,  preyed  upon  her 
troubled .  spirit — the  fear  that  thou  shouldst  want 
an  earthly  friend  when  death  should  take  her  from 
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thee.  But  see  the  mercies  of  oar  God  !  Though 
fkr  away,  I  heard  of  her  distress,  and  came  at  once 
to  comfort  her.  With  joy  she  heard  me  promise 
all  that  she  could  wish  concerning  thee,  and  prais- 
ing God,  fell  happily  asleep  from  al]  the  cares  of 
life." 

•'  Good  Mordecai,"  said  the  ihonghtfiil  liiile  be- 
ing now  ceasing  to  weep,  and  looking  up  into  his 
face,  "  Tel!  me  to  what  new  home  has  my  mother 
gone  ?  She  told  me  her  body  would  return  todusi 
from  which  God  had  made  it,  hot  the  soul  was  the 
spirit  that  God  had  breathed  into  that  dust,  and 
could  not  die,  but  would  go  to  a  place  of  rest—a 
qniet,  and  beautiful,  and  never-ending  Sabbath — 
that  God  would  sanctify  for  those  that  love  him. 
perhaps  where  good  Elijah  went.  Will  she  dwell 
in  some  bright  star,  like  that  now  rising  over  the 
highest  terrace  of  the  hanging  gardens,  which  they 
toy  is  a  world  like  this  V^ 

''  •*  Whither  thy  mother  has  gone,  and  where  we 
a!1  shall  go,  my  child,"  answered  Morderai,  "  God 
has  not  fully  revealed  to  qp  ;  but  he  has  filled  us 
with  a  consciousness  of  immortality  and  a  future 
Existence.  From  the  patriarchs  and  the  holy  pro- 
phets, too,  we  learn  that  God^s  blessings  to  those  that 
love  him  extend  beyond  the  grave :  for  David  tells  us 
•  His  mercies  endure  forever.^  Our  father  Jacob, 
too,  by  inspiration  from  God,  calls  his  life  a  pit- 
grimage^  which  opens  to  os  the  truth,  that  when  it 
is  over,  we  shall  return  again  to  God  from  whom 
we  came  at  first.  So  now,  knowing  ihe  mercy 
and  the  goodness  of  our  God,  thou  wilt  believe 
and  rejoice  that  thy  tender  mother  is  blest  and 
happy  in  some  peaceful,  sunny  land,  more  beauti- 
ful than  our  own  Jerusalem.'* 

"  W^ill  she  have  another  little  Esther  to  press  to 

her  bosom  and  sleep  in  her  arms,  and  to  kiss  and 

love  her,  and  will  she  forget  me  ?^^  asked  the  little 

.  innocent  bursting  into  tears  at  the  last  agonizing 

thought. 

"  No !  no  !  my  child,"  replied  Mordecai  sooth- 
ingly, "  thy  mother,  tried  and  re6ned  like  gold  in 
tliis  land  of  probation,  is  now  removed  to  that 
world  of  the  happy,  where  all  is  love,  and  will  re- 
member thee,  and  love  thee  better  than  ever.  Per- 
haps from  some  bright  world  of  peace,  she  may 
even  now  be  smiling  on  thee,  and  God  noay  saffer 
her  spirit  oAen  to  hover  around  and  to  watch  over 
and  comfort  thee.  So  remember  to  keep  her  les- 
sons treasured  op  in  thy  heart — to  love  thy  God, 
and  keep  his  commandments,  that  she  may  not  be 
grieved  and  sorrowful  at  thy  wickedness.  If  you 
be  good,  God  too  will  suffer  you  to  meet  your  moth- 
er again,  and  dwell  with  her ;  but  if  you  are  diso- 
bedient and  wicked,  He  will  never  let  yoa  see  her 
again. 

**  O,  how  I  shall  laugh  and  cry  too  to  meet  dear 
mother  again  !**  exclaimed  the  happy  little  crea- 
tiire, clapping  her  hands  with  animated  glee.  **  But, 
good  Mordecai,"  she  immediately  resumed,  with  a 


saddened  countenance,  '*  will  she  grow  sick,  and 
die  afrain,  and  leave  her  little  Esther  to  weep  for 
herV 

Mordecai  pressed  the  little  questioner  to  his  bo- 
som with  unutterable  tenderness  and  replied,  "No, 
my  child,  no  !  God  will  not  separate  yoa  twice ; 
nor  must  yon  dwell  too  much  upon  this  one  sepa- 
ration, but  be  thankful  that  he  has  left  you  one 
friend  at  least  who  will  never  forsake  you." 

**Yes,  Mordecai,  yes!"  she  replied  with  qaiek 
animation,  **  1  have  another  friend  besides  yoa." 

*'  Who  is  that  1"  asked  Mordecai  in  some  sar* 
prise. 

Raising  her  little  hands  towards  the  Heavens^ 
with  a  smile  of  triumph,  she  replied,  "  the  God  of 
our  fathers ; — did  not  dear  mother  tell  me  if  i  Ivved 
Him,  and  kept  his  commandments,  he  would  clothe 
me,  and  feed  roe,  and  shelter  me  from  the  storm, 
and  bless  me,  and  comfort  me,  and  be  with  me  aU 
ways,  and  never  forsake  me  V 

'*  Happy,  happy  infant !  blest  in  such  a  mother," 
said  old  Mordecai  delightedly.  "  1  spoke  of  earth- 
ly friends,  yet  thy  tender  lips  have  lisped  forth 
deep  wisdom.  God  hears  thy  words,  and  my  heart 
tells  me  he  will  make  them  good.  Yes,  truly  thoa 
hast  a  friend  above  all  friends,  and  a  God  above 
all  gods.  Keep  thy  mother*s  words  and  He  will 
indeed  bless  thee,  and  protect  thee  from  the  snares 
of  the  wicked." 

"  Are  they  the  wicked,  who  langh  so  load,  and 
feast  so  merrily  in  yonder  palace,  w*hile  roy  poor 
mother  lies  there  so  cold  and  so  still  V^ 

**  Yes,  my  child,  they  know  not  God." 

**  Then  it  is  better  to  be  hungry  here  in  this  little 
house  with  God  for  oor  friend  than  to  feast  with 
them." 

With  this  sentiment  of  Solomon *8  without  know- 
ing it,  her  eyes  closed  heavily  to,  and  her  tender 
spirit,  wearied  with   watching,  sunk  into  a  sweet 
slumber.     Mordecai  pressed  her  gently  to  his  bo- 
som, imprinted  a  kiss  on  her  parted  lips,  and  laid 
her  soflly  on  a  pallet.     Who  shall  say  the  angels 
of  God  watched  not  over  the  sweet  sleep  of  that 
pure  and  innocent  little  being  ?     Her  dreams  were 
pleasant,  for  her  lips  were  wreathed  with  continoal 
smiles.     Though  faint  and  hungry,  she  asked  doc 
for  food,  knowing  there  was  none  left  to  be  given 
her.     Her  mother  had  supported  herself  and  this 
only  child  by  her  industry,  notwithstanding  the 
oppression  of  the  Babylonians ;  and  her  life  had 
passed  in  cheerfulness  and  contentment,  till  sick- 
ness cnt  off  her  resources.     Then  Mordecai,  who 
dwelt  in  Susa,  and  was  their  only  relative^  caoie 
to  their  relief,  and  qnieted  the  anxiety  of  the  dyin^ 
mother  by  adopting  her  child.     While  Esther  alept^ 
he  called  in  some  poor  Jews,  who  took  away  her 
mother's  body  and  buried  it.     The  child  slept  long 
and  placidly,  and  Mordecai  reclined  by  her  aide. 
adjusting  the  coarse  coverlet,  when  by  a  motion  of 
her  band,  uoder  the  iDfluence  of  a  smiling  dreanst 
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she  would  throw  it  off*.  When  she  opened  tier 
•yee,  w&ih  the  impression  of  her  delightfn]  vision 
el  ill  fresh  opon  her  mind,  she  looiced  quickly  and 
anxioasly  aroond  her  and  called  upon  the  endear- 
in(r  name,  moiher,  '^  Where  is  she  grone  !''  she  pas- 
•ionacely  exclaimed  ;  *'  she  was  here  playing  with 
tne  jost  this  minute.^* 

Mordeeai  covered  his  face  with  his  hands  and 
Corned  away  to  hide  his  emotion.  Recollection 
iMrei  with  freeh  agony  apon  the  iceeping  babe,  and 
fh rowing  her  arms  abont  Mordecai's  neck,  she 
eobbed,  **  She  told  me  in  my  dreams  to  love  and 
obey  yoo,  and  that  you  would  be  kind  and  good  to 
me,  and  that  God  would  be  with  me  always  and 
bless  me." 

^  Blessed  art  thou,  beantifnl  child  of  my  adop- 
tion,^^  said  Mordeeai,  *•  for  God  who  knows  the 
tieart,  and  sees  its  fotore  iinfoldings,  has  shown 
riiee  in  a  vision,  and  throogh  the  ministering  spirit 
of  a  pions  mother,  whose  words  to  thee  were  al- 
ways treth,  that  thou  art  to  Him  an  object  of  spe- 
cial love  and  providence.  Lowly  though  thou  be, 
and  weak  in  helpless  infancy — a  beautiful  and  ten- 
tier  flower,  so  frail  as  to  be  crushed  by  the  slight- 
est pressure  of  the  oppressor's  foot,  yet  thy  God, 
even  from  thy  years  <»f  lisping  childhood,  has  spread 
his  pavilion  over  thee,  to  protect  thee  from  the 
storm.'- 

Here  a  Toice  hailed  from  without,  and  Mordeeai 
looking,  saw  a  roan,  whose  dress,  though  gorgeous 
and  splendid,  proclaimed  him  a  servaat  of  some 
Persian  lord.  "  From  this  hnuse,"^  said  the  servi- 
tor, addressing  Mordeeai,  "  a  corpse  has  just  been 
carried,  and  1  am  sent  to  enquire  of  what  disease 
the  person  died.'* 

**  Her  disease  was  inflammation  of  the  lunge,^' 
replied  Mordeeai. 

••  Your  report  may  be  true,"  resumed  the  ser- 
vant, ^'yet  it  is  more  probably  false,  since  your 
lying  race  hate  truth  for  its  own  sake  :  besides,  in- 
terest may  suggest  the  policy  of  concealing  the 
appearance  of  an  infectious  disease,'' 

*'  Had  your  benevolence  been  equal  to  your  op- 
probrious suspicions,"  said  Mordeeai  with  impuiT- 
tnrbable  serenity,  "  your  ministering  presence  to 
an  humble  and  suffering  widow  prostrated  on  the 
bed  of  death,  would  have  told  you  her  malady,  and 
aaved  you  the  trouble  of  asking  it  of  others.  A 
morsel  of  that  bread  thrown  to  your  pampered  dogs, 
or  a  few  drops  of  that  wine  poured  out  in  idola- 
Irooe  libations,  might  have  afforded  an  additional 
ray  of  comfort  to  a  desolate  exile." 

**  Thuo  aacriligeoua  wretch  of  a  Jew  !  What ! 
give  to  your  profane  lips  the  libations  offered  to 
the  gods !  Impious  dog  !  do  you  presume  to  equal 
yoarself  to  Belos  of  the  Chaldees,  Jnpirer  of  tlie 
Greeks,  and  Mithras  of  the  Persians  ?  You  may 
thank  my  forbearance,  for  your  insolence  reported 
to  Haman  would  cost  you  your  ears.  But  hear 
my  cofflmaoda  and  obey  :  On  the  instant  avoid  this 


house,  you  and  all  that  are  in  it.  It  ia  to  be  polled 
down  and  eonsamed  with  fire,  and  the  site  over^ 
spread  with  lime  to  prevent  infection,  aa  well  aa  ta 
remove  so  onsightly  and  disgusting  an  object  froitt 
the  vicinity  of  lord  Haman*a  palace." 

**  Who  purposes  so  cruel  and  inhuman  an  ool^ 
rage  on  a  child  of  poverty  and  destitution,  lika 
this  helpless  orphan  juat  deprived  of  her  only 
parent  1"  asked  Mordeeai,  placing  BUther  befoia 
him. 

**  Haman — the  rich  and  powerful  Haman,"  was 
(be  reply,  **  and  there  are  none  who  may  live  and 
disobev  him." 

'*  He  will  surely  (hen  pay  t{»is  infant  the  vala^ 
of  what  he  takes  from  her.  This  little  hovel  and 
its  hnmble  furniture  are  all  her  earthly  poaaeai> 
siona." 

The  menial  laughed  loud  and  merrily  at  Morde*> 
cai's  simplicity,  then  motioned  to  a  throng  of  alavea 
to  begin  the  work  of  demolition.  The  craah  of 
boards  was  instantly  beard,  and  the  little  trembliag 
Esther,  catching  up  the  d<«lla  and  play  things  givaa 
by  her  mottier,  now  donlily  valued,  threw  heraelf 
upon  the  bed  her  mother  liad  so  lately  pressed,  and 
sobbing  an  agonizing  adieu  to  all  the  dear  objeeta 
aronnd  her,  she  graaped  the  arm  of  Mordeeai  and 
fled  with  him  from  the  presence  of  the  oppresaon 
At  a  distance  she  beheld  the  flames  that  eonsamad 
(he  last  dwelling  of  her  mother.  Painful  to  hec 
little  throbbing  heart  was  that  cruel  sight.  It 
seemed  a  wideningof  the  separation  from  that  ten- 
der parent ;  for  by  a  pleasant  illusion  of  the  imagi- 
nation, these  sensible  objects,  so  familiar  to  both, 
formed  in  her  mind  a  link  between  their  separata 
existences.  Yet  she  was  a  meek  and  passive  snf* 
ferer,  nor  murmured,  nor  reviled  the  auihora  of  tba 
deed. 

In  that  house  of  almost  regal  splendor,  the 
feast  and  riot<ina  debauch  had  now  begun  to  patt 
upon  the  flagging  spirits  of  the  licentions  revel* 
lers.  The  exhausted  animal  powers,  relaxed  by 
excess,  threw  a  sympathetic  gloom  over  the  cheer* 
fulness  of  the  mind,  and  they  glided  aboot  witll 
bloated  and  flushed  cheeks  and  watery  eyes,  mora 
like  the  children  of  sorrow  than  of  mirth.  Haman, 
with  robes  all  stained  wiih  wine,  and  a  tottering, 
unsteady  gait,  approached  an  open  window  to  takd 
a  view  of  (ho  two  fugitives,  pointed  out  to  him  by 
his  slave,  as  they  passed  the  palace.  Little  Bather 
raised  her  pale  and  meek  countenance  to  his,  and 
instinctively  dung  closer  to  Mordeeai'a  arm,  when 
she  met  that  fearful  gaze.  The  haughty  Hamaa 
deigned  not  to  speak  to  the  humble  objects  of  hi« 
malice,  but  turning  to  his  slave,  asked,  *'  Did  yeo 
say  that  despicable  hut  was  all  they  had  V 

''  My  lord  has  rightly  understood  his  servant," 
replied  the  slave  bowing  to  4he  earth. 

**  Good !  very  good !"  continued  Haman  to  him- 
self, with  a  horrid  smile.  "  I  would,  were  1  Per- 
sians Great  King,  sweep  from  the  earth  tba  wbola 
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aeooned  race  and  thfr  aliars  of  their  oosoctal  God, 
who  scorns  all  other  gods.  Before  His  altars,  loo, 
their  hatefnl  prophet,  Sameel,  hewed  to  pieces 
Agog,  king  of  my  people — the  Aroaliketes.  Their 
songster,  David,  too,  made  slaughter  of  my  nation, 
as  did,  from  first  to  last,  the  whole  of  this  detested 
race  of  Jewry.  These  things  are  past,  but  not 
forgotten.  Their  God  had  then  the  ntastery.  Be- 
las  *  had  it  next,  and  brought  thetn  bondsmen 
hither ;  Mithras  f  has  it  now,  nor  shall  he  find  me 
a  slothful  minister; — Ahriman^  confound  them, 
Bor  let  Ormusd  ^  throw  a  ray  of  li^ht  npon  ihem.*^ 
Mordecai  returned  to  Susa,  faking  with  him  his 
little  charge,  and  with  more  than  a  doating  pa- 
rentis fondness,  did  he  perform  the  promises  made 
to  her  dying  mother ;  for  besides  the  force  of  the 
solemn  pledge  to  bind  him,  the  tender  affection  and 
meek  docility  of  the  child  soon  wound  themselves 
about  his  heart  with  a  tie  that  nothing  could  dis- 
aolre.  Powerful  snd  indelible  was  the  impression 
of  her  mother^s  lessons  npon  Esther^s  mind,  and 
ao  fully  cherished,  that  when  Mordecai  reproved 
her  for  some  thoughtless  word  or  act,  he  needed 
bat  to  say,  *'  Ah !  Esther,  thy  mother  never  taught 
thee  thus''  to  send  the  little  penitent  to  weep  for 
hours  in  solitude.  Years  glided  over  tbero  in  tran- 
quillity and  peaoe,  and  comfort,  with  worldly  posses- 
aions  gathered  around  them. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Spotless  and  happy  innocence  of  merry  and  spor- 
tive maidenhood !  bright  aod  beautiful  existence  ! 
where  the  sweet  simplicity  of  lingering  childhood, 
is  mingled  with  the  enchanted  romance  of  budding 
womanhood  !  What  object  in  nature  su  aptly  por- 
trays to  the  imagination  those  pure  and  beautiful 
beings  of  the  spiritual  world,  as  the  gay  and  spot- 
less innocence  of  maiden  beauty  t  Such  a  pure 
tod  lovely  object  was  the  Jewish  maiden  Esther, 
DOW  in  her  fourteenth  year,  brightly  dawning  into 
womanhood.  Old  Mordecai  saw  his  beautiful 
charge  grow  op  under  his  hands  like  a  tender  and 
exquisite  flower,  and  so  carefully  trained  her  in  the 
duties  of  a  child  of  Gud,  while  the  heart  was  most 
tender  and  susceptible,  that  now  her  mind  present- 
ed an  engraving  of  beautiful  truth,  indelible— a 
tablet  of  chaste  and  pious  imapes.  The  ablest 
teachers  had  made  her  acquainted  with  the  history 
and  learning  of  her  own  people,  and  much  of  the 
philosophy  and  abstruse  science  of  the  Greeks,  as 
well  as  the  blind  and  absurd  mythology  of  the  gen- 
tile nations.     With  a  mind  thus  enlightened  and 

*  The  god  of  the  Chaldees,  'worshipped  at  Babylon. 

f  The  sun,  worshipped  as  a  god  by  the  ancient  Persians. 

X  The  Principle  of  all  evil  and  of  darkness  in  the  my- 
thology of  Persia. 

4  The  Princfple  of  all  goodness  snd  of  light  among  the 
sacient  Psrsians. 


expanded,  the  spirit  of  her  being  was  imbned  wttk 
all  that  is  beautiful  in  imagery  and  exquisite  in 
sentiment,  nor  did  she  dream  of  a  cloud  to  dark- 
en the  gay  colors  of  young  life ; — the  world  with 
all  created  things  presented  nothing  to  her  roraaii- 
tic  visions  but  beauty  and  joy  and  love.  Filled 
with  a  cheerful  enjoyment  of  the  preaeni  and  de- 
lightful anticipations  of  the  future,  she  was  one 
evening  tripping  along  a  narrow  street  with  sev* 
era!  other  young  females  of  her  nation,  when  their 
progress  was  suddenly  stopped  by  a  gay  cavalcade 
and  their  splendid  retinue.  The  rich,  flowing  robes 
and  nodding  plumes  of  the  horsemen  with  the  gor- 
geous trappings  of  their  fine  horses,  presented  a 
grand  spectacle  to  the  enthusiastic  imaginations  of 
the  maidena.  The  bright  glow  of  Tormillion  that 
lighted  up  the  countenance  of  Esther,  as  her  large 
sparkling  eye  turned  with  admiration  from  object 
to  object,  gave  a  lustre  to  her  beaaty  almoei  angelic; 
While  thus  standing,  drawn  op  in  a  line  with  her 
companions,  close  to  the  building,  on  the  side  walk, 
she  observed  not  the  fixed  and  enraptured  gaxe  of 
the  captain  of  the  troop,  who  had  reined  in  his 
horse,  rivetted  open  her.  **  What  beautiful  eren* 
ture  is  that  V  he  asked  of  an  attendant. 

**  By  their  appearance,  my  lord,"  replied  the 
slave,  bowing  to  his  borse^s  neck,  "  I  should  judge 
them  to  be  descendants  of  the  Jews." 

'*  True,  you  are  right,  I  see  they  are  oow,^*  con- 
tinued he  with  a  sndden  gleam  of  pleasure.  Bat 
do  yoa  mark  that  bright-eyed  beauty  I  first  pointed 
out  to  you  ?  There  she  stands  in  symn^etry  of 
form,  and  grace  of  attitude,  that  shames  the  aculp- 
tured  marble  of  the  Grecian  Venos.  How  beam- 
ing with  the  ectasy  of  love,'^  continued  he  aolilo- 
quiaing,  **  those  soft,  dark  eyes,  fringed  with  their 
long  silken  lashes,  and  arched  with  brows  so  beaa- 
tifully  peooilled  :  see,  too,  the  glassy  smoothness  of 
that  high  and  polished  forehead  of  snowy  white- 
ness, encircled  by  dark  braids  of  glossy  hair; — 
that  nose,  how  purely  and  beautifully  Ionic ;  how 
exquisitely  formed  that  little  mouth,  of  mould  so 
soft,  and  lips  so  rosy ;  and  then  the  coloring  of  the 
whole,  how  delicate!  how  thrillingly  beaotifnl! 
Shall  such  a  prize  be  borne  a  vay  by  a  Jewish 
clown  1  Ye  gods  forbid !  See,*'  continued  he, 
calling  his  servant  again  to  his  side,  "  that  this 
*  rose  of  Sharon'  be  brought  privately  to  my  palace 
on  the  suburbs  of  tlie  city ; — and  mark  me,  my 
wife  is  not  to  hear  a  whisper  of  it." 

'*  My  lord  shall  be  obeyed,"  replied  the  aerTant, 
bowing,  and  falling  back  from  his  roaster's  side. 

The  cavalcade  now  moved  on  till  opposite  to  the 
groat  market-place,  when  their  leader,  gaily  vraving 
his  sword,  pronounced  the  word,  discharged ;  then 
turning  into  different  streets,  they  cantered  off, 
each  to  his  separate  home.  *'  There  go  the  Per- 
sian nobles,'*  said  a  loiterer  about  the  markets, 
"  See  what  a  fine  display  they  make.  They  carry 
about  their  persons  enough  of  gold  and  grnna  to 
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fted  all  Siita  through  thirteen  revolation»  of  the 
moon.** 

^*  Where  hare  they  been  T'  asked  ao  old  gray- 
beaded  man  leaning  on  bis  staff. 

^  To  the  grand  review  of  the  army.'* 

"  Ah  !  a  grand  review  it  may  have  been,  but  not 
of  a  grand  army/*  continued  the  veteran.  "  It  is 
all  a  glittering,  empty  show  :  ten  thousand  troops 
of  Cyrus*  Babylonian  guards  would  have  put  to 
flight  the  whole  pompons  pageant.  Such  is  the 
difference  between  men  enured  to  toil  and  danger, 
and  accustomed  to  subsist  cheerfully,  when  noth- 
ing better  was  at  hand,  on  cresses  and  water,  and 
the  effeminate  creatures  now  called  soldiers,  who 
by  feeding  delicately,  and  sleeping  softly,  are  qual- 
ified for  nothing  but  to  herd  with  women,  and  to 
trip  a  measure  in  a  shady  bower :  the  heat  or  the 
eold,  the  rain,  the  sunshine,  or  the  enemies  darts 
are  equally  insupportable  to  them.** 

Having  vented  this  querulous  reproach  upon  the 
degeneracy  of  the  times,  the  ancient  soldier  hobbled 
impatiently  away. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  dissolute  leader  of  the 
Persian  nobles  had  reached  his  splendid  seat  upon 
the  suburbs  of  the  city  and  anxiously  awaited  the 
arrival  of  his  intended  victim.  An  hour  had  pass- 
ed away  and  the  libertine  walked  to  and  fro  with 
Texed  impatience  along  the  lofty  piazza  of  his  pal- 
ace, fearing  that  his  wicked  plot  had  failed,  when 
aoddealy  four  slaves,  bearing  a  covered  litter,  en* 
tered  the  great  court  of  the  palace.  The  litter 
was  deposited  at  the  master *s  feet,  the  satin  cur- 
tains stripped  away,  and  a  female  scream  loud  and 
abrill  burst  upon  his  ears.  Esther,  pale  and  trem- 
bling, with  eyes  bent  upon  the  ground,  stood  before 
the  oppressor.  **  Be  not  terrified,  beautiful  virgin,*' 
aaid  the  noble  soothingly,  *'  why  do  you  tremble  1" 

£sther,  in  a  voice  scarcely  articulate  from  its  faint- 
iieas,  meekly  implored  his  clemency  and  besought 
bim  to  inform  her  of  what  she  was  accused ;  imag- 
ining, in  the  simplicity  of  her  nature,  that  such 
violence  could  only  be  used  towards  a  supposed 
criminal. 

'*  Of  what  yon  are  accused,  child  of  loveliness  1** 
he  replied.  *'  What !  do  you  fear  the  charge  of 
erime  ?  Banish  such  idle  fears.  Your  beauty 
baa  subdued  your  lord,  and  made  him  your  slave. 
You  are  here,  not  to  receive  a  sentence,  but  to 
give  laws  to  the  creatures  of  your  will.** 

The  blood  rushed  in  scarlet  over  the  face  and 
jieck  of  Esther,  from  deeply  offended  modesty,  and 
abe  recoiled  several  steps  from  the  insolent  speaker. 

"  Why,  coy  damsel,**  continued  he  approach- 
ing, **  are  you  yet  incredulous  ?  I  tell  you,  you 
ahajl  he  the  mistress  of  this  proud  mansion,  of  my- 
aelf,  and  of  everything  around  you.  This  splen- 
did fortune  stuns  yon,  yet  your  little  heart  must 
leap  with  exultation  at  its  noble  conquest.** 

^^My  lord,**  said  Esther,  now  emboldened  by 
iiQtraged  delicacyy  "  there  yi  cruelly  in  your  lewd 


merriment,  taking  for  its  object  a  defenceless  or- 
phan, who,  (hough  humble,  has  been  nurtured  in  all 
the  sensitive  delicacy  of  her  sex ;  fur  I  will  not 
wrong  a  Persian  noble  so  much  as  to  dream  for  a 
moment  your  language  serious.  The  brave  and 
the  generous  prove  their  claims  to  those  qualities, 
by  throwing  their  protection  around  innocence  and 
virtue;  cowards  win  (heir  titles  by  oppressing  the 
weak  and  unprotected.  I  will  not  believe,  great 
lord  of  Persia,  that  you  stand  in  the  latter  class.** 

**  Yon  prate  learnedly,  fair  reasoner,**  said  the 
Persian,  reddening  with  anger,  "  gentleness,  I  fear, 
will  spoil  you ;  fur  see  my  condescending  fondness 
already  wakens  presumption.  You  look  a  Bellona, 
or  Minerva,  the  chaste  goddess,  ready  armed  for 
battle.  Why,  what  should  you,  a  flower  reared 
in  the  sliade,  know  of  courage  or  of  cowardice  1 
Was  it  ever  heard  before,  that  to  be  deeply  touched 
wi(h  beauty's  charms  was  cowardice  1  Come ! 
come !  V\\  reason  the  matter  calmly  with  you.  I 
have  studied  the  passions  and  interests  of  your  sex 
too  long  not  to  know  the  value  of  the  station  I 
offer  you.  Your  beauty  has  procured  you  a  for- 
tune that  thousands  who  look  above  your  head  in 
dignity  of  station  will  envy.  And  would  you,  for 
a  foolish  whim,  reject  such  princely  honors  \  away 
with  such  mean-spirited  prejudice !  Your  pru- 
dence and  good  sense  will  guide  you  better." 

"  Great  lord  of  Persia,**  replied  Esther,  now 
strengthened  by  a  consciousness  of  innocence  and 
of  divine  protection,  ^*  the  value  of  a  sta(ion  is  not 
determined  by  the  numbers  who  may  envy  t1ie  pos- 
session, but  by  the  worth  of  the  competitors,  and 
the  honor  it  confers.  If  ihe  sacrifice  of  piety, 
virtue  and  morality  for  the  abominable  glitter  of  a 
gilded  prostitution  be  indeed  an  honorable  ambi- 
tion, then  your  offer  would  be  enviaole ;  but  if  to 
accept  it  bring,  as  it  will,  the  curse  of  God  and 
the  scorn  of  all  (he  virtuous  among  mankind,  with 
the  lowest  self-abasement  and  the  loss  of  inno- 
cence, it  were  a  curse  that  worlJs  could  not  weigh 
down  r* 

"  Why,  silly  girl,**  resumed  the  libertine,  "  a 
narrow  and  superstitious  education  has  made  you 
a  slave  of  the  idlest  fancies  that  ever  entered  a 
woman's  head.  Why,  what  mean  yon  by  the  loss 
of  innocence  and  the  scorn  of  the  virtuous  ?  I 
tell  you,  an  honor  and  happiness  await  you  greatly 
above  your  present  lot.'* 

**•  So  the  serpent  told  our  mother  Eve  she  surely 
should  not  die,  when  tempting  her  to  sin  against 
her  God,"  was  Esther's  reply. 

"  Come,  bring  not  up  the  tricks  of  crafly  priests 
to  aid  a  weak  cause,**  said  the  Persian  ;  **  but  be 
guided  by  your  own  good  sense.  What !  reject 
the  highest  advantages  of  life  to  feed  a  sickly  sen- 
timent t  Know  yon  not  that  the  wisdom  of  any 
course  is  tested  by  the  solid  profit  it  secures  ?** 

*'  Great  lord,**  replied  Esther,  with  a  lofty  and 
impressive  msnner,  "  you  define  well,  and  in  the 
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abstract  we  may  agree ;  but  in  the  applicaiion  of 
what  is  profitable,  we  part  widely  asunder.  My 
education,  which  yon  ridicule ;  my  principles  and 
my  inclinations  lead  me  to  the  irresistible  conclu- 
sion, that  the  nearest  approximation  to  an  implicit 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  God  is  the  highest  state 
of  human  wisdom,  and  certainly  confers,  through 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  our  being,  the  greatest  profit : 
in  contrast,  I  am  fixedly  persuaded  that  an  impious 
contempt  of  ihat  Supreme  will,  and  an  indulgence 
of  guilty  passions,  is  the  lowest  abysm  of  human 
folly,  and  the  most  prolific  source  of  wretchedness. 
His  finger  has  entrraved  upon  tablets  of  stone  the 
commandment, '  Thou  shall  not  commit  adultery.'*^' 
*'  You  talk  like  a  wild  enthusiast,  as  you  are, 
beautiful  flower  of  Jewry,"  replied  the  Persian  ; 
"  the  stubborn  fanaticism  of  your  singular  people, 
has  enslaved  your  young  and  vivid  imagination 
with  the  tenets  of  a  groveling  superstition,  and 
fixed  you  in  an  hourly  terror  of  a  shadowy  phan- 
tom— the  creature  of  a  morbid  fancy.  Who  is 
that  God  of  whom  your  people  so  much  gabble  ? 
is  his  service  profitable?  See  his  altars  over- 
turned, his  temple  pillaged  and  destroyed — his  peo- 
ple slaughtered,  or  driven  like  beasts  of  burden 


the  Babylonians.  And  is  that  God,  who  tells  bis 
will  so  many  ages  in  advance,  and  makes  kings 
and  rulers  of  the  earth  subservient  to  its  fuffii- 
ment ;  who  has  blotted  out  by  a  breath  the  whole 
lino  of  Kings  and  overturned  the  dynasty  of  great 
Babylon — who  curbs  the  naiore  of  savage  beasts 
and  renders  harmless  devouring  elements,  a  god 
of  superstition,  weak  and  powerless — a  phantom 
of  a  crazed  brain — his  altars  mockeries  and  his 
worshippers  fanatics  ?  Forbear,  O  man  !  forbear ! 
lest  God  turn  thy  life  to  a  corse  and  thy  name  to  an 
eternal  reproach  among  the  nations  of  the  earib.*' 

^*  Lovely  Syren,"  continued  the  Persian,  filled 
with  admiration  at  the  wild  and  beautiful  anima- 
tion of  Esther*s  countenance,  '*  thy  reproaches 
even  fall  enchantingly  sw*eet  from  those  pretty 
lips ;  yet  think  not  with  all  thy  eloqoeoce  1  will  let 
thee  go.  No,  bright  flower  of  Palestine,  oar  for- 
tunes now  are  one.*' 

**  You  cannot  harm  me,  cruel  lord,''  said  Esther 
weeping  afresh,  *^  without  my  God*s  permission, 
and  1  will  not  harbor  the  thought  that  he  will  thus 
cast  me  oflf  and  leave  me  desolate.  Thongh  I  see 
not  how  I  may  escape  this  threatening  doom,  yet 
his  unseen  arm  can  free  me  from  your  toils.     Why. 


into  bondage  before  an  insolent  conqueror,  and  be- !  man  of  greatness,  riches  and  of  honors,  possessed 


hold  them,  even  now,  the  bondsmen  of  a  race  that 
neither  know  nor  worship  Him.  Is  your  allegi- 
ance due  to  Him,  who  either  contemns  your  pray- 
ers, or  is  too  weak  to  grant  their  requests  1" 

*'  Revolting  blasphemer  !'*  exclaimed  Esther,  re- 
coiling with  horror,  **  your  dreadful  impiety  shocks 
and  terrifies  me !  My  God,*'  she  continued,  now 
weeping  and  raising  4ier  eyes  towards  the  Heav- 
ens, "  let  thy  holy  presence  strengthen  me  in  this 


of  all  the  pomp  of  earthly  state,  should  you  seek 
to  wither  into  wretchedness  a  frail  and  helpless 
orphan,  whose  innocence  is  all  she  has  1  Pity  your 
weak  suppliant,''  she  continued  extending  her 
hands  towards  him  with  moving  pathos,  *^  and  daily 
will  I  raise  my  voice  to  heaven  for  blessings  oo 
your  head." 

"The  more  your  pretty  lips  harangue,"  per- 
sisted the  Persian,  "  the  more  I  am  taught  the  value 


hour  of  trial,  and  teach  me  how  to  vindicate  thy  of  my  prize.     Drive  those  idle  fancies  from  your 
name !     Unhappy  man — a   babe  in   Israel    could  |  brain ;   you  are  misguided  by  vain  abstractions. 


make  thee  blush  for  thy  icfnorance.  Go  learn  from 
Moses  how  our  God  proclaimed  this  doom  of  bon- 
dage, in  a  strange  land,  for  the  transgressions  of 
our  race,  centuries  before  the  time,  and  wonder  at 
the  astonishing  fulfilment.  The  kin^js  of  Babylon 
and  Persia  were  but  the  feeble  instruments  with 
which  he  worked  his  ends.  Learn  too  from  Dan- 
iel, a  prophet  of  our  God,  how  that  *  insolent  con- 
queror' of  whom  you  speak,  and  who  burnt  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  became  a  beast  to  graze  the 


How  should  I  make  you  miserable,  by  raising  yoa 
to  honors,  that  all  the  rational  world  would  esteem 
happiness  1  Were  yon  wretched  in  your  elevation, 
your  morbid  fancy  would  create  the  curse  and  not 
the  favor  of  a  Persian  lord.  Know  you  who  it  is 
that  sues  and  whom  you  would  reject  1" 

"  No !"  replied  Esther,  **  I  only  know  you  are 
cruel  and  unjust.*' 

^*  What  you  call  cruelty  I  mean  as  bounty  and 
munificence;  and  the  favors  of  Haman  are  not 


fields  with  unclean  animals  for  seven  years.    Read  |  lightly  esteemed  of  men.*'     At  the  mention  of  that 

from  the  chronicles  of  Babylon,  how  our  God  made  dreaded  name  a  thrill  of  horror  passed  over  Esther^s 

lions  harmless  to  the  good  Daniel  when  thrown  frame. 

into  their  den.     Who  cooled  the  seven-times  heated  "God  of  my    fathers,"  she   involuntarily   ex- 

iiirnace,  where  the  three  young  Hebrews  walked  exclaimed,  clasping  her  hands  together,  "thou  wilt 

unharmed  amidst  the  flame,  cheered  by  the  prcs-  not  leave  me  in  the  pow*er  of  my  people^s  most 

ence  of  a  heavenly   messenger?      Whose    hand  cruel  oppressor." 

was  that,  which  traced   upon  the  palace  wall  of      "  You  wrong  me  much,  fair  girl,"  he  replied, 

Babylon,   before   Belshazzar's  eye,   the   dreadful  reddening  with  anger,  yet  turning  away  his  face  to 

words  that  spoke  the  doom  of  him  who  in  his  mid-  conceal  it.     "  What  1  have  done  to  the  Jews  was 

night  revels  durst  touch  with  impious  lips  the  con-  ordered  by  a  higher  power,  whose  will  I  mightnoi 

eecrated  vessels  of  God's  temple  1     These  things  disobey  and  live.     But  were  it  as  you  say,  it  is  in 

jou  hare  often  heard,  not  from  the  Jews,  but  from  your  power  oaw  to  make  me  a  sore  and  steadfast 
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frieod  to  your  natioo.     You  give  me  hard  names 
and  yet  you  know  me  not/* 

"  Judge  then  whether  I  know  you,"  said  Esther 
oftlmly  regarding  him.  "  Some  years  gone  by,  a 
Deedy  widow  died  in  Babylon  leaving  an  infant 
daughter,  with  only  a  liitle  hovel  to  shelter  her 
head.  It  was  mean  and  wretched  in  appearance, 
jet  it  was  all  the  child  possessed  of  earthly  goods. 
A  lord  of  wealth  and  greatness  pulled  down  that 
hnmble  shelter  and  burnt  it,  with  all  its  scanty  fur- 
niture, and  sent  that  child  away  without  a  recom- 
pense, unheeding  its  bitter  tears  and  utter  wretch- 
edness. I  am  that  child  and  you  that  wealthy  lord.'' 
**  You !''  exclaimed  Haman,  starting  and  fixing 
his  eyes  upon  her  with  incredulous  astonishment, 
'*  the  Gods  forbid.  Had  I  but  known  you  such  a 
jewel,  you  should  have  been  reared  in  my  palace, 
the  pet  and  blessing  of  my  life.  Yet  the  Gods 
•veo  now  ordain  that  T  shall  make  amends  fur  for- 
mer injuries,  and  by  their  decree  are  we  now- 
brought  together." 

"  The  only  redress  I  ask,"  said  Esther,  ^*  is  to 
have  my  liberty.*' 

^*  No !  fair  girl,  that  would  be  but  to  turn  you 
adrift  a  second  time  without  reward.  You  shall 
be  the  queen  of  all  my  state,  receiving  homage 
and  dispensing  laws." 

»•  My  lord,  this  is  hitter  mockery,"  said  Esther. 
"  Your  domestic  broils  are  no  secret  to  the  world, 
and  even  now  you  would  not  for  the  half  of  your 
wealth  that  your  wife  knew  of  this  violence  to  me." 
Haman  could  no  longer  keep  the  vail  over  his 
bypocrisy,  but  bursting  with  mortified  pride  and 
wounded  vanity  at  this  too  faithful  picture  of  his 
bumiliation,  he  turned  with  fury  to  his  slaves,  shout- 
ing in  his  rage,  "  Take  hence  this  saucy  quean, 
who  dares  impeach  my  honor,  and  see  her  well  se- 
eared.  Persuasive  gentleness,  rude  minx,"  con- 
tinued be  to  Esther,  **  is  waste  of  lenity  upon  thy 
stubborn  race.  Nought  but  the  goad  aud  rod  is 
argument  with  you.  Fairly  have  I  offered  you,  but 
bave  met  in  your  responses  only  insolence.  You 
now  shall  learn  that  power  need  not  plead.  Hence- 
forth, you  shall  know  that  what  Haman  wills,  has 
the  force  of  a  decree." 

^*  There  is  a  Power,"  said  Esther,  raising  her 
amall  and  beautiful  hand  towards  Heaven  and 
aoiiling  through  her  tears,  **  above  all  powers — a 
will  that  speaks  worlds  into  existence  and  man  into 
nothingness.  Against  that  will  all  the  decrees  of 
earth  are  hut  as  the  tiny  moles  of  sand  raised  by 
children's  hands  against  the  ocean's  surges.  To 
that  righteous  will  I  submit  my  cause  not  fearing 
the  result." 

Haman,  in  despite  of  a  vicious  and  obdurate  na- 
ture, beheld  with  mingled  admiration  and  respect 
the  finoness  and  purity  of  the  resigned  and  beautiful 
being  now  standing  before  him. 

'*  Then  be  it  so,"  said  he  after  a  pause.     *'  I  meet 


grant  your  God  has  rescued  you ;  but  if  you  find 
the  hope  of  extraneous  aid  deferred,  remember,  by 
your  own  showing,  it  is  the  will  of  your  God  you 
should  be  mine.     This,  then,  is  our  compact,  and 
neither  do  I  fear  the  result.     See,"  continued  he 
to  his  domestics,  who  shrunk  from  his  stern  and 
terrible  gaze, ''  that  this  bright-eyed  gazelle,  caught 
in  the  wilds  of  Jewry,  be  gently  restrained  within 
the  western  wing  of  the  building,  on  the  third  floor, 
and  in  that  chamber  called   *  Impassable,^     Let 
there  be  a  double  guard  stationed  around  the  palace 
and  within.     When  I  return  let  all  be  well,  your 
lives  be  surety  for  this.     Remember  I  have  a  con- 
test with  the  God  of  Jewry  fur  a  prize,  and  mean 
to  carry  it.     I  leave  you  fur  a  short  interval,  pretty 
one,"  continued  he  to  Esther.     '*  I  go  to  the  king 
to  make  report  of  the  review  of  the  army,  yet  I 
will  quickly  be  with  you."    He  now  withdrew,  and 
summoning  to  his  presence  his  most  trnsty  cham- 
berlain, gave  him  particular  directions  how  to  pro- 
ceed during  the  few  hours  he  should  be  away. 
Then  pacing  his  chamber,  he  muttered  to  himself, 
''  she  is  both  beautiful  and  intelligent,  with  a  goodly 
share  of  modesty,  this  makes  her  prized  no  doubt 
among  her  tribe  and  will  inflict  a  heavier  blow. 
'Tis  just  as  I  would  have  it.    I  hate  the  race  through 
all  its  tribes  and  generations.     She  scorned  me, 
too,  and  threw  back  all  my  splendid  paintings  of 
her  greatness.     But  ha!  ha!   ha!  why  should  I 
feel  offence  at  that  ?  She  read  me  well.     This  ad- 
venture too  affords  another  theme  of  satisfaction. 
It  is  play  in  J  a  trick  upon  my  termagant   wife, 
who  though  must  never  know  of  it.     How  cornea 
it  that  I  suffer  her  to  sway  it  over  me  so  1  It  must 
be  gratitude,  or  some  such  amiable  emotion,  that 
makes  me  so  tamely  yield;  for  she  it  was  that 
built  my  fortunes.     It  cannot  be  timidity  or  fear. 
No  !  Haman  is  no  coward." 

In  the  mean  time  Esther  was  conducted  through 
spacious  halls,  winding  passages,  and  up  high  flights 
of  stairs,  glittering  in  all  the  gorgeous  decorations 
of  Persian  splendor,  to  her  beautiful  prison.  The 
room  was  spacious  and  lof\y.  From  the  gilt  ceiling 
were  suspended  continuously  around  the  whole 
chamber  curtains  of  the  finest  Persian  silk,  wrought 
in  flowers  of  every  hue  and  brilliancy,  which  fell  in 
graceful  fulds  upon  the  splendid  carpeting.  The 
softest  couches,  covered  with  silk-velvet  and  cloth 
of  gold  and  inlaid  with  gems,  reflected  a  dazzling 
brilliancy.  Small  tables,  exquisitely  wrought  in 
ivory  and  gold,  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
covered  with  censers  of  aromatic  perftimes  that 
spread  around  the  sweetest  odors.  Mirrors  of 
polished  steel,  set  in  frames  of  gold,  hung  upon 
the  walls,  and  harps,  psalteries,  timbrels,  rebecks, 
flutes  and  other  musical  instruments  were  sus- 
pended around  the  room.  There  were  Grecian 
pointings  by 'the  greatest  masters,  looking  as  though 
the  canvass  breathed.     There  were  golden  cups. 


yoa  on  that  issue.    If  you  evade  my  power,  I  will  too,  for  drinking,  and  massy  and  glittering  plate 
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for  feastinflf,  and  silver  vases  for  ablutions.  The 
sight  was  novel  and  pleasing  to  an  imagination  sus- 
ceptible to'*' the  impressions  of  the  beautiful ;  and 
Esther  might  for  a  moment  have  been  beguiled  by 
this  magic  scene  into  a  forgetfulness  of  her  trou- 
bles, had  there  not  stood  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
room  an  image  hideous  to  behold,  and  before  that 
image  an  altar,  upon  which  the  smouldering:  ashes 
of  a  recent  offering  were  yet  reeking.  Turning 
from  this  sight  of  abomination  with  a  shuddering 
horror,  she  poured  out  her  spirit  in  Ane  long  and 
burning  prayer  to  the  true  and  living  God,  who 
hears  the  voice  of  piety  as  well  from  prisons  as 
from  palaces.  Though  her  imagination  conid  not 
conceive  a  possible  manner  of  escape  without  a 
miracle  from  her  prison,  doubly  locked  and  barred 
as  it  was,  and  closely  guarded  by  the  slaves  of  des- 
potic power,  yet  her  mind  was  tranquil,  securely 
trusting  in  that  Omnipotent  Being,  who,  without  the 
aid  of  supernatural  power  and  by  the  simplest 
means,  can  effect  his  ends  when  human  wisdom 
would  despair.  After  an  hour  of  solitude  the  slaves 
of  the  palace  entered  the  room  and  placed  a  sump- 
tuous repast  before  her,  of  which  she  refused  to 
partake.  A  band  of  musicians  now  entered  and, 
bowing  to  the  floor  before  her,  caught  up  their  in- 
struments and  filled  the  room  with  sweet  melody. 
Several  slaves  next  brought  vases  of  beautiful 
flowers  and  set  them  at  her  feet,  then  two  lovely 
little  girls,  tastefully  dressed,  wearing  crowns 
of  flowers  on  their  heads  and  with  smiles  upon 
their  faces,  came  close  to  her,  and  dropping  on  one 
knee  before  her,  bounded  suddenly  to  their  feet 
again  and  tripped  away  with  astonishing  activity 
and  gracefulness  in  a  quick  dance  to  a  lively  tune. 
Esther,  who  had  rightly  judged  the  drift  of  these 
seductive  arts,  viewed  the  whole  scene  with  con- 
tempt and  disgust  till  the  appearance  of  these  little 
girls,  who  instantly  filled  her  with  a  sensaljon  of 
love  and  compassion. 

"  These  innocent  beings,"  she  reflected,  "  may 
be  helpless  orphans  like  myself,  made  the  sport  of 
irresponsible  tyranny."  Calling  them  to  her,  she, 
to  the  astonishment  of  all  the  menials,  kissed  them 
both  and  seated  them  by  her  side,  and  taking  a 
hand  of  each,  asked  in  a  low  voice,  **  are  you  sis- 
ters ?" 
"  Yes." 

«»  Who  are  your  parents  ?" 
"They  are  dead,"  they  both  replied,  dropping 
their  eyes  now  filled  with  tears.  A  thrill  of  pain- 
ful sympathy  passed  through  Esther's  frame,  and 
deep  and  tender  was  the  yearning  she  felt  for  these 
little  orphans. 

"  Who  were  your  parents  1" 
"  They  were  Jews,"  they  replied  with  eager- 
ness, each  seeming  emulous  to  say  it  first.  Esther 
started  visibly  to  all  around  her  and  mentally  ex- 
claimed, "  God  of  my  fathers!  have  compassion  on 
thy  people  and  save  these  little  innocents  from  the 


corruption  of  this  wicked  house  that  knows  Thee 
not.  Ah!  what  weighty  cause  have  I  for  grati- 
tude !  How  like  to  theirs  my  infant  lot,  and  yet 
how  much  more  blest !  How  came  yoa  here  ?"  she 
asked. 

"  Haman  saw  us  playing  around  our  grandfather 
Nathan,  sitting  one  evening  at  his  door,  and  took 
us  away  by  force,  because  we  are  twins  and  so 
much  alike,  to  have  us  taught  to  dance  and  act  as 
pantomimes  before  his  company  at  his  banqoets. 
He  will  not  sofifer  us  to  go  from  the  palace  nor  any 
of  our  kindred  to  come  to  us/* 

Esther  could  speak  no  more  through  excess  of 
compassion,  but  drew  an  arm  around  each  of  tbe 
little  orphans  with  feelings  too  deep  for  expres- 
sion. There  was  profound  silence  in  the  room  for 
several  minutes.  No  one  sooke  or  motioned  till 
one  of  the  children  whispered  Esther  to  beg  of 
the  chamberlain,  who  guarded  the  door,  to  suflTer  her 
and  her  sister  to  spend  the  night  in  that  chamber. 
This  request  accorded  so  fully  with  her  own  wishes, 
that  she  readily  determined  to  make  the  effort, 
though  she  expected  nothing  but  a  prompt  denial. 

*'  Friend,"  said  she  to  the  gray-headed  door- 
keeper, "is  it  inconsistent  with  your  duty  to  grant 
me  the  favor  of  these  little  girls  company  to- 
night V 

Bowing  low  the  chamberlain  replied  that  "  Ha- 
man had  ordered  it  to  be  so,  lest  she  should  be  de- 
pressed by  solitude."  This  response  was  as  joyful 
as  unexpected  and  the  little  girls  seemed  anxious 
now  to  be  alone  with  her,  for  one  of  them  whis- 
pered in  her  ear,  "  You  can  make  tbe  attendants 
retire  whenever  you  please.  They  wait  your  or- 
ders and  will  remain  till  you  give  them  leave  to 

go" 

Pleased  at  the  information,  she  instantly  desired 

the  slaves  to  retire  for  the  night.  She  was  promptly 
obeyed,  and  heard  two  heavy  bolts  spring  into  their 
sockets  and  the  key  withdrawn  from  tbe  door. 
The  tirree  orphans  were  now  alone.  Tbe  night 
was  beautiful  and  bright,  illumined  by  the  clear, 
full  moon  hanging  in  the  unclouded  space  and  cov- 
ering the  earth  with  her  light.  No  sound  was 
heard  without  save  the  heavy  tread  of  the  guard 
as  he  walked  before  their  door  in  the  ante-room, 
or  the  distant  challenge  of  the  sentinels  outside  of 
the  palace.  Esther  had  spent  an  boar  in  pleasant 
converse  with  the  little  sisters  and  learned  frocn 
them  their  names,  (Rachel  and  Leah,)  and  their 
simple  history,  when  feeling  wearied  and  overcome 
by  the  excitements  of  the  day,  she  proposed  to 
them  to  try  to  sleep.  The  little  girls  looked  at 
each  other  and  smiled,  then  one  of  them,  going 
cautiously  and  lightly  to  the  door,  and  placing  her 
ear  to  the  key-hole,  listened  breathlessly  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  hearing  nothing  but  the  echoing 
footsteps  of  the  sentinel,  returned  again  to  Esther 
and  asked  in  a  low  whisper,  "  Did  you  not  tell  Ha- 
man God  would  not  leave  yoi>  in  his  power  V* 
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I  did/'  said  Esther  looking  up  inquiringly. 
Then  you  told  him  truth  and  will  prove  rt  to 
him  quicker  than  you  expected." 

**  How  mean  you  child  t"  asked  Esther  springing 
from  her  seat  with  trembling  eagerness. 

**  See  here,*^  continued  Rachel,  drawing  slowly 
and  cautiously  from  her  bosom  a  bunch  of  keys. 
^*  Haman  keeps  these  keys  himself  to  guard  against 
surprise  and  to  escape  from  his  palace,  should  those 
that  hate  him  rise  up  to  murder  him,  as  often  hap- 
pens to  the  cruel  nobles  of  this  wicked  land.  There 
18  a  private  way  out  of  the  palace  and  it  leads  from 
this  room,  which  is  Haman *8  favorite  apartment, 
and  these  keys  unlock  it.  I  have  often  heard  the 
slaves  speak  of  this  room  and  of  the  private  way 
from  it,  though  Haman  never  trusts  th^  keys 
of  it  with  any  one.  This  evening,  just  before  he 
led  here  for  the  kiog*s  palace,  I,  unobserved,  saw 
hioi  take  tifese  keys  from  a  little  closet  where  he 
keeps  his  arms  and  start  away  as  if  to  use  them. 
1  believe  he  meant  to  come  into  this  room  before 
he  went  to  the  king.  But  he  suddenly  stopped 
short,  and  seeming  to  thfnft  deeply  for  a  moment, 
turned  about  again,  and  replaced  them  in  the  closet 
locked  the  door  and  put  the  key  of  it  in  the  pocket 
of  his  robe.  However,  just  before  he  left  the 
palace,  be  threw  off  that  robe  because  it  was  a  mil- 
iary dress  and  put  on  a  courtier's,  forgetting  to  take 
the  closet  key  from  the  pocket.  When  he  wa!s 
gone,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me,  that  I  might  use 
that  key  to  aid  you  to  escape,  for  I  knew  yoof  were 
one  of  oar  persecuted  people,  because  I  heard  Ha- 
man revile  oar  nation  and  defy  our  God  when  talk- 
ing with  you.  I  got  the  keys  and  pat  ihem  in  my 
bosom,  hoping  I  might  bo  called  ona(  fright  to  lend 
yoa  at  supper,  when  I  might  have  an  opportunity  to 
gire  them  to  you  and  direct  you  how  to  use  them. 
Bat  J  had  no  hope  of  being  allowed  to  tarry  here 
with  my  little  sister  and  thus  escape  with  yotr. 
Now  I  know  our  God  has  heard  mine  and  ray  sis- 
ter's prayers,  for  the  chamberFain  came  and  ordered 
us  to  dance  before  yon  to-night,  and  our  God  put  it 
into  wicked  Haman's  heart  to  cause  us  to  be  left 
with  yoa,  that  we  might  also  escape  from  his  cruel 
power." 

**  Happy  child,"  said  Esther,  "  yoar  beautiful 
piety,  amidst  such  scenes  of  vice,  is  delightful  and 
tefresbiffg.  8ut  how,  dear  children,  shall  we  use 
these  keys  wHhr  hope  orf  fHght  among  the  host  of 
guard's  that  keep  the  outer  watch  1" 

"  Never  fear,''  replied  Leah,  **  God  has  begun 
fhe  work  and  he  will  finish  it." 

Esther  kissed  them  tenderly  and  resumed, "  You 
are  right,  yoor  pious  confidence  speaks  frcfm  the 
heart  and  comes  from  God.  Let  your  little  foot- 
steps lead  the  way  and  I  will  follow." 

•The  little  sisters  whispered  for  a  moment  to- 
gether, then  rvmning  with  smiles  of  triontph  on  their 
faces  to  the  niche  where  the  image  stood,- they 
seized  it,  and  before  Esther  e'ouM  cooeelve  their 


purpose,  they  broke  the  idol,  (of  fine  marble,)  upon 
the  altar  befbre  it.  ''  There  old  Baal,"  said  Rachel 
etuliingly,  '*  iTo'ur  priest,  Haman,  beat  us  once  be- 
cause we  would  not  kneel  to  thee  and  I  have  broke 
thy  head  for  it.  They  next  overturned  and  broke 
up  the  altar,  and  then,  with  nimble  haste,  turned 
aside  the  curtains  to  find  the  private  door.  AAer 
a  little  scrutiny  they  discovered  a  very  low  and 
small  door,  so  neatly  fitted  in  the  wall  as  to  be 
scarcely  perceptible.  Cautiously. trying  each  key 
till  the  right  one  drew  back  the  bolt,  they  slowly 
and  without  noise  thrust  the  door  open  and  led  the 
way  into  a  long  and  narrow  passage,  having  no 
doors  tfn  either  side,  hurt  leading  to  the  head  of  a 
flight  of  stairs.  In  this  way  they  descended  three 
flights  and  were  now  on  the  ground-floor,  in  a  large 
room  apparehtty  a^cd  as  s  ^tore-room  for  arms, 
clothing  and  the  like. 

"  Now  what  is  to  be  done  f"  disked  Esther.  *•  If 
we  unlock  this  door  and  venture  out  we  shall  surely 
be  seized  and  brought  back,  and  then  trouble  will 
come  upon  yOur  little  beads  for  purloining  Haman^s 
ptivate  keys  aifd  breaking  his  image." 

"Fear  not  for  us,"  replied  the  sisters,  "we 
ihonght  of  all  the  risk  before  wo  ventured." 

They  now  laid  their  ears  close  to  the  door  to 
listen  for  the  guard.  '*  There  he  goes,"  whisper- 
ed Leah,  as  his  heavy  tread  passed  along  by  where 
they  stood.  "Remain  here,"  continued  she  to 
HJsth6r,  "  «^e  \flTf  stftat  softly  from  this  door  into 
the  shadow  of  the  portico,  and  then  trip  carelessly 
along  to  the  open  space  before  the  outer  wall,  as 
if  to  dance  by  the  moonlight,  as  we  have  often 
done  when  warned  to  practise  for  a  coming  feast. 
None  wfir  suspeci  us,  for  it  is  a  common  thing 
with  us.  We  will  waich  the  proper  lime  for  you 
to  leave  the  palace,  when  unobserved  you  can 
crouch  along  the  shadows  of  the  houses,  and  reach 
the  gate  in  the  outer  walls — then  we  shall  be  safe." 

"  But,  shh'pTe  children,"  said  Esther,  trembling 
for  their  seeming  thoughtlessness,  "yoa  forget 
that  you  are  known  to  be  locked  in  with  me.  How 
then  can  you  be  seen  at  large  without  detection  V 

"  You  know  not  how  things  are  managed  here," 
said  Racltel  smiling.  "The  guards  within  the 
palace,  who  are  polished  and  polite,  have  no  inter- 
course with  those  without,  and  the  guards  without, 
who  are  rough  and  ignorant,  know  nothing  of 
what  is  done  withm.  Neither  may  dare  to  leave 
their  post,  'tiiey  only  know  in  common  to-night, 
that  a  female  is  to  be  closely  guarded  in  the  pal- 


ace. 
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"  God  has  inspired  your  little  hearts  with  wis- 
dom and  courage,"  liaid  Esther,  kissing  them  ten- 
derly, "  and  I  will  doubt  no  longer  lest  I  sin." 

"  I  hate  been  thinking,"  said  Leah,  "  since  there 
icr  so  much  clothing  in  this  room,  we  may  find  a  suit 
of  the  guard's  uniform  to  fit  you,  and  make  oar 
escape  certain  even  if  you  should  be  seen." 

The  thought  was  wise,  and  Estlier  approved  the 
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plan.     In  a  few  ntinutes  she  was  fiiDy  equipped  in  | 
the  uniform  of  the  palace  guards,  and  stood  before 
the  delighted  and  laughing  sisters,  a  small,  but  very 
handsome  soldier. 

**  Now  remain  here/'  said  they,  '*  till  we  call  for 
you  ;^*  then  shading  the  lamp,  they  slowly  and  Tery 
cautiously  opened  the  door,  till  a  small  crevice  was 
made  just  large  enough  for  the  eye  to  peer  around 
in  every  direction.  Seeing  nothing,  they  again 
whispered  Esther — **  Be  cautious  when  you  walk 
nut  into  the  palace  yard  to  move  slowly  and  care- 
lessly, and  look  not  anxiously  alioul  you  as  if  afraid 
of  something,  and  remember  to  carry  your  javelin 
like  you  have  seen  the  guards — not  awkwardly. 
Speak  not  if  you  can  help  it,  but  if  compelled,  speak 
hoarsely  as  if  troubled  with  a  cold,  and  call  your 
name  Strephon,  and  make  it  appear  you  are  just 
relieved  by  the  waich.  Strephon  is  one  of  the 
guards  that  walks  before  the  great  portico  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  palace,  and  is  about  your  size. 
Remember,  the  watchword  is  '  Ilaman  the  invinci- 
ble:^ I  heard  it  given  myself." 

Thus  having  warned  Esther,  the  sisters  slid 
softly  from  the  door,  and  gliding  along  the  shadows 
of  the  western  portico  till  they  reached  the  door  of 
the  servants' hall,  they  suddenly  danced  along,  arm 
in  arm,  to  the  large  open  pavement  near  the  outer 
walls  that  encompassed  the  palace  grounds;  then 
singing  gaily  and  keeping  time  to  the  tune  with  their 
nimble  little  feet,  they  seemed  as  thoughtless  and 
indifferent  about  every  thing  else  as  childish  sim- 
plicity could  make  lhen>.  The  guard  returning  in 
his  rounds  by  where  they  were  thus  bounding  and 
singing,  stopped  with  surpiise  and  shouted  to  them 
in  an  angry  voice,  *'  You  little  Jewish  devils,  what 
makes  you  here  ]  Who  suffered  you  to  leave  the 
palace,  when  it  is  expressly  commanded  that  there 
shall  be  neither  going  in  nor  out  of  it  this  night  V 

The  sisters  broke  out  into  a  loud  and  merry  laugh, 
and  one  of  them  replied,  "  Why  hear  the  foolish 
fellow,  rating  us  as  if  we  were  iiicluded  in  the 
guard  !  Keep  your  walk,  you  silly  slave,  and  mind 
your  own  affairs." 

"  You  are  a  saucy  little  malapert,"  rejoined  the 
guard,  indignant  that  a  Jew  should  thus  address 
him,  **  and  whether  you  are  in  the  number  of  the 
guards  or  not,  shall  obey  their  orders.  So  back  to 
your  nest.  This  is  nq.  time  for  your  capers  in  the 
open  air.  Nothing  shall  stir  abroad  while  I  am 
walking  here  :  so  back  again  I  say." 

**  Well  commanded,  great  lord,"  replied  Rachel 
howing  in  mockery,  very  low,  and  affecting  to 
laugh  merrily,  ^'  Haman  himself  could  not  have 
done  it  better;  but  take  care  lest  old  Cyrus,  the 
chamberlain,  break  your  thick  skull,  great  as  you 
are,  for  taking  his  duties  on  yourself.  Do  yon 
suppose,  wise  satrap,  we  could  come  through  the 
locked  and  guarded  doors  of  the  palace  wiihont 
his  leave  V 

'*  Haman  shall  know  of  this,"  muttered  the  surly 


guard,  striding  on  impatiently  without  further  de- 
bate. 

The  sisters  continued  the  dance,  but  watched 
him  till  fairly  ont  of  sight,  then  Leah  ran  hastily 
to  the  wall,  and  gliding  along  its  dark  shadow  to 
the  gate,  unlocked  it  and  returned  to  her  sister. 
The  guard  passed  several  times  without  further 
notice,  and  seemed  now  only  intent  upon  his  mo- 
notonous circuit.  Judging  it  now  safe  for  Esther 
to  emerge,  one  of  the  sisters  tripped  to  the  door, 
where  she  stood  in  anxious  suspense,  and  whis- 
pcred  her  to  come  out  and  close  the  door  after  her. 
Slowly  and  leisurely  Esther  strode  along  the  broad 
foot-path,  carrying  in  her  right  hand  a  javelin,  and  at 
her  side  a  sword,  but  had  scarcely  measured  half 
the  distance  between  the  palace  and  the  wall  be- 
fore the  guard  returned  in  sight.  *'  Join  us  in  the 
dance,"  said  the  sisters  in  a  hasty  undertone,  "  here 
comes  the  guard." 

Esther,  throwing  aside  her  javelin,  took  a  hand 
of  each  and  accordingly  began  to  skip  about,  throw- 
ing her  feet  and  arms  purposely  in  the  most  un- 
couth and  awkward  manner,  while  the  sisters 
screamed  and  laughed  with  partly  affected  and 
partly  real  delight  at  the  ludicrous  figure  she  made. 

'*  Who  is  there  ?"  hailed  the  guard  vociferously, 
as  he  hastily  approached  them. 

"  Do  you  hear,  Strephon  V  interposed  Rachel, 
still  laughing;  "Do  you  hear— he  calls  for  the 
counlersijsn !  Why  1  can  give  it  myself,  brave 
watchman, — *  Haman,  the  invincH>le,^  *' 

Esther  still  continued  to  dance,  with  a  seeming 
indifference  of  the  presence,  or  the  challenge  of 
the  guard,  who  again  asked,  "  Strephon,  what 
means  this  ?  What  makes  you  here  in  this  idle 
foolery,  with  these  Jewish  imps?  Is  this  your 
station  I  and  is  this  a  time  for  such  a  freak,  when 
our  lives  are  staked  upon  the  custody  of  a  cursed 
Jew  ?  I  think  every  soul  about  the  palace  has 
gone  mad.  First  come,  contrary  to  express  or- 
ders, these  little  pests  to  throw  their  heels  about 
and  make  a  clatter  that  would  drow  n  even  the  sooods 
of  an  attack  upon  the  palace  ;  and  next  I  find  yoa 
here  joining,  like  a  drunken  man,  with  Jewish  dan- 
cing girls,  as  if  we  celebrated  a  feast.** 

"  Why,  do  yon  hear  him,  Strephi"  eontinosd 
Rachel,  clapping  her  hands  and  laughing.  ^'  He 
asks  how  dare  you  be  relieved  by  the  watch  with* 
out  his  approbation,  and  venture,  in  his  presence, 
irreverently  to  dance  1  Bow  down,  you  stupid 
slave,  and  do  him  reverence." 

Esther  still  bounded  on  without  seeming  to  no* 
tice  the  angry  sentinel. 

"  By  the  gods !  you  shail  repent  of  this — i  oar 
head  shall  answer  for  it!"  he  passionately  exr 
claimed.  "  You  have  left  your  post,  for  it  is  no* 
yet  the  hour  to  be  relieved  from  guard, — besides, 
Haman  shall  leach  you  sooner  to  venture  in  a  lioo*s 
mouth,  than  dare  to  mingle  with  his  pantoroinics." 

*'  Open  your  mouth  to  Haman  if  you  dare,'^  said. 
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Leah  tartly,  "  and  old  Cyrns,  the  chamberlain,  shall 
crop  yoor  cars,  yon  surly  cur,  for  meddling  wiih 
his  duties/* 

The  enraged  sentioei  gave  her  a  hearty  curse, 
and  strode  imiignanHy  au'ay,  and  was  quickly  be- 
yond the  angle  of  a  tower. 

**  Haste  now,^*  whispered  the  little  sisters,  draw- 
ing Esther  to  the  wa4l  and  gliding  swiAly  along 
the  shadow  to  the  gaie.  ^'  Now  we  are  eafe.^' 
In  a  moment  they  were  through,  and  the  jjate  locked 
on  the  outside.  Then  hastening  :apidly  around 
the  wall,  they  plunged  into  the  great  city  ;  and 
shunning  the  most  frequented  thoroughfares,  and 
winding  along  blind  alleya,  were  acieu  i»eyond  tiie 
dread  of  successful  pursuit. 

In  the  meantime  old  Mordecal,  who  had  rent  his 
clothes  and  thrown  ashes  on  his  head,  after  the 
manner  of  tlie  Jews  when  deprecating  a  liirealen- 
ed  calamity,  had,  after  the  first  astounding  shock, 
composed  his  mind  with  prayer,  and  a  firm  reliance 
on  that  Omnipotent  power,  in  whose  hands  the  might 
4)f  loen  is  but  as  chaff  before  the  wind,  and  now  sat 
tranquilly  in  his  house,  abiding  his  God's  own  time 
to  rescue  his  adopted  child.  The  report  of  Es- 
ther's capture  had  been  quickly  spread  among  the 
Jews  in  Susa,  and  in  conformity  with  a  generons 
custom,  several  aged  people  of  Mordecai's  tribe 
eaine  to  his  house  to  console  and  comfort  him. 
Among  them  was  the  Rabbi  Nathan,  bending  under 
the  weight  of  years  and  supported  by  a  staff. 
*'  See  Mordecai,'"  he  began,  as  soon  as  he  entered 
Ilia  dwelling,  **  how  God  yet  vi;$its  the  sins  of  the 
fathers  apon  the  heads  of  the  children,  even  to  the 
third  and  the  fourth  generatitm  for  the  iniquities  of 
the  people.  A  stiff-necked  and  stubborn  race  are 
we.  When  w\ll  our  nation  learn  to  seek  wisdcim 
and  to  put  away  transgression  t  Grievous  and  in- 
tolerable is  the  yoke  that  galls  us  in  our  bondage  ; 
yet  our  people  still  rebel,  and  Caod  will  crush  us 
tinder  His  mighty  indtgnaiinn.  For  the  crimes  of 
the  people,  he  will  visit  each  house  with  heavier 
calamities  than  on  Egypt's  first  born,  or  Israer.s 
camp  at  night,  when  consternation  spread  before 
the  fiery  serpents.  For  this  are  our  children  torn 
away  by  the  abominable  idolater  to  dooms  more 
horrible  than  death.'" 

*'  Great  indeed  is  our  transgression  "'  replied 
Mordecai  calmly,  *^  and  great  and  just  is  the  dis- 
pleasure of  our  God  ;  yet  greater  still  are  His  love 
and  mercy  towards  those  who  keep  his  command- 
ments. Esther,  my  well  beloved  and  tender  child, 
IS  safe  under  His  protection.  He  will  not  forsake 
that  meek  and  pious  orphan  in  her  hour  of  trou- 
ble." 

"  Think  not,"  replied  old  Nathan.  "  that  Esther 
can  escape  a  general  dispensation.  All  must  suf- 
fer together,  as  members  of  one  body,  till  the  un- 
clean thing  be  put  away,  as  when  by  Achan*s  trans- 
gression all  the  hosts  of  Israel  were  overcome." 


**  His  wisdom  seeks  oat  ways  thy  weakness  can- 
not comprehend.  Oft  have  I  trusted  in  His  mer- 
cies when  threatened  by  calamity,  and  never  has 
he  nK>cked  me  with  disappointed  hopes.  His  spe- 
cial mercies  are  as  signal,  and  more  frequent,  thaa 
His  general  judgments.  Remember  His  speeiat 
blessings  on  our  father  Jacob,  in  aH  his  fears  and 
troubles;  on  Joseph,  when  sold  into  bondage;  on 
David,  when  hunted  like  a  beast  by  Saul ;  on  Sam- 
uel, while  yet  a  child  ;  on  Elijah,  and  other  holy 
men,  and  tell  me  not  the  righteous  mast  sufTer  with 
the  guilty.  1  repeat,  Esther  is  in  the  hands  of 
her  God,  and  she  cannot  be  in  better  hands,  and  is 
therefore  safe,  in  despite  of  all  the  wicked  Haman 
can  do  against  her.'* 

*'  What  gives  you  such  assurance,**  asked  old 
Nathan,  *'  that  God  will  rescue  Esther  from  the 
spoiler*s  hands,  when  all  my  prayers  and  supplica- 
tions for  the  cherub-twins,  my  grand -daughters, 
have  not  been  heard,  and  they  are  yet  the  sport  of 
Haman  ^  Is  Esther  more  pore  and  innocent  than 
they  ?" 

"  f  fow  know  yon  thrn  your  prayers  are  not  ac- 
ceptable to  God  ?  S  hill  I  man  presume  to  ask  re- 
dress of  God  and  prescribe  the  time  and  manner 
of  his  making  it  ?  I  fear,  too,  you  have  petitioned 
with  your  tongue  and  doubted  in  your  heart.  Dis» 
trust  him  not.  His  watchful  providence  is  over  aM 
that  love  him,  and  perhaps  even  now,  while  yo« 
scarcely  forbear  to  murmur,  the  hour  approaches 
for  your  babes'  deliverance." 

Scarcely  had  Mordecal  ceased  speaking,  when 
the  door  was  thrust  open,  and  Esther  and  the  little 
twins  rushed  in.  "  God  of  my  fathers  T"  exclaimed 
Mordecai,  springing  to  his  feet,  '*  what  fresh  out- 
rage is  this  V  seeing  a  soldier*s  aniform  and  not 
immediately  recognizing  Esther,  he  in  the  surprise 
of  the  moment,  judged  her  to  be  some  evil  dis- 
posed emissary  of  Haman's,  but  her  voice  quickly 
undeceived  him.  Throwing  her  arms  about  hia 
neck  and  weeping  with  joy,  she  exclaimed,  "Mor- 
decai— kind  father  Mordecai,  God  has  heard  onr 
prayers  and  rescued  me  and  these  dear  children 
from-  the  hands  of  the  oppressor." 

Old  Mordecai  wept  aloud,  and  poured  out  thanks 
grateful  and  fervent  to  the  God  of  his  people.  In 
that  room,  too,  was  another  scene  of  joy  :  old  Na- 
than, on  his  knees,  encircled  a  grand  daughter  in 
each  arm,  and  turning  first  to  one  and  then  to  the 
other,  kissing  the  happy  children  with  a  gosh  of 
feeling  too  deep  for  utterance.  That  was  a  happy 
meeting  that  night — few  as  delightful  ever  fall  to 
the  lot  of  man.  The  little  group  now  dropped  in 
a  circle  on  their  knees  and  poured  out  their  spirits 
in  one  intense  and  burning  prayer  of  thanksgiving 
to  that  throne  where  such  offerings  are  received 
as  the  most  acceptable  incense.  Old  Mordecai* 
when  prayer  was  over,  kissed  the  three  refugees 
and  affectionately  folded  them  in  his  arms.     ^^  Chil- 
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Judge  not  for  God,^'  said  Mordecai  impatiently,  dren  !*'  he  exclaimed,  **  remeiuber  this  night,  ftnd 
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know  ihat  as  long  as  you  are  good,  God  will  be 
ever  thoa  U>  yon  ;  but  if  yoo  forsako  him,  ho  will 
bring  you  into  trouble,  and  leave  yoo  wiili  nope  to 
save  or  to  cookfort  you.'*  Turning  his  eyes  again 
upon  Esther,  whose  countenance,  brightened  with 
animation  and  soffoaed  with  unusual  color,  pre- 
sented the  aspect  of  ap  exquisitely  beautiful  boy  in 
a  soldier's  dress,  he  gave  way  to  the  happiest  burst 
of  laughter.  Esther,  who,  in  her  excess  of  joy, 
bad  totally  forgotten  her  comic  dress,  wondered  at 
his  unusual  merriment,  tjll  after  several  relapses 
of  this  mer^y  mood,  he  said  to  her,  '^  you  alfpost 
persuade  me  to  wish  you  had  been  a  boy,  your 
dress  becomes  yoo  so,  you  lovely  cherub/'  Now 
recoiled ing  her  male  apparel,  she  colored  with 
confusion  and  rushed  from  the  room  to  thro>v  it  off. 
The  old  men  now  held  a  council  on  the  present 
oourse  to  be  pursued,  and  determined  to  flee  to  some 
distant  place  of  refugp  and  lie  concealed  till  pur- 
suit should  be  given  pvpr.  Thereforo,  mafcing  a 
transfer  of  their  cumbrous  property  to  the  Jews 
about  them,  they  hastened  from  the  city,  and  before 
morning  were  far  beyond  the  feach  of  Haman. 

[To  he  Coiairvued.l 


THE  GIRDLED  OAK. 

BT  W.  N.   8TANTO9. 

Oak  of  a  thousand  years !  thou  that  hast  stood, 
Ere  yet  the  white  man  lingered  in  thy  shade, 

For  centuries  the  patriarch  of  (bp  «ood« 
And  with  thy  many  giant  apnt  arrayed 
A^warttbe  sky,  hast  wi|h  the  whirlwiud  played  ; 
Old  Forest  King  !  thy  sceptre  falleth  now, 

And  thy  long  reign  is  o*er  !     The  axe  is  laid 
Unto  thy  root : — seasons  shall  come  and  go. 

Yet  spring  shall  nerer  deck  with  garb  of  green  thy  brow ! 

The  eagle  that  bath  made,  year  aAer  year. 

His  eyrie  in  thy  lioughs,  no  more  shall  coo^p 
To  rear  bis  nurslings  in  thy  shadow  here ; 

The  squirrel  hath  forsook  his  hollow  home  ; 

And  mournfully  around  thy  leafless  dome, 

That  erst  resounded  to  the  varied  lay 
Of  tuneful  birds,  the  sighing  wind  doath  roam, 

Stripping  the  acorns  from  thy  limbs  away. 
Which  soon  may  spring  from  earth  and  view  thy  slow  decay. 

Here,  rooted  in  thy  rock,  old  towering  tree, 

O*erlooking  far  through  smiling  vales  pf  green 
Dark  Mississippi  rolling  to  the  sea — 

In  thy  long  life,  what  mighty  change  hath  been  ! 

The  prowling  panther,  from  his  leafy  screen 

Amid  thy  branches,  waited  for  the  doe 
That  browsing  on  the  river  bank  was  seen  ;  ^ 

The  tired  warrior  laid  aside  his  bow  '-'^  ^ 

And  rested  in  thy  fcbade  secure  from  far-off  foe. 

The  merry  voice  of  Indian  girls  was  heard 
In  their  iKJld  sports  be^ie^th  thef  \  the  fierce  cry 


Of  painted  warrior  halh  thy  green  leaves  stirred; 

And  thou  hai^tseen  the  tortured  captive  die 

Laughing  his  foes  to  scorn  in  agony  ; 

Thou  hast  beheld  the  weaker  tribe  before 
The  stronger  rofit  away,  and  ihpse  to  fly 

Before  some  mightier  band,  till  savage  gore 
Hath  r^dd|Bned  every  sod  and  poured  the  valley  o*er. 

Nor  these  alone  ;  but  thou  hast  seen  a  tide 

Of  fiercer  warfare  in  the  valley  swell. 
When  Ijowed  the  forest  tenant  in  his  pride  ; 

Then,  where  the  densely  lowering  forest  ftsil. 

Uprose  the  white  man's  cottage  in  the  dell ; 

The  ripened  giain  waved  o*er  the  field  of  blood  ; 
The  war-whoop  died  where  pealed  the  Sabbath  bell; 

Vanished  his  race  upon  Ih*  overwhelming  flood  ; 
And  spire  and  dome  arose  where  once  the  wigwam  stoodL 

Lo!  he  whose  girdle  checks  thy  life-blood's  flow — 

On  yonder  hill  behold  his  cabin  rise  ! 
His  sounding  axe  hath  laid  the  forest  low 

And  oped  the  thicket  to  the  glowing  skie^ ! 

Old  woodland  King,  make  way  for  Enterprise  1 

The  wilderness  hath  smiled— its  teeming  soil 
Vast  hoarded  treasures  unto  him  supplies — 

Bow  down,  old  Oak,  to  Industry  and  Toil- 
To  Freedom^s  pioneer — thou  art  the  woodman's  spoil ! 

Memphis  Tenn, 


THE  LEGAL  PROFESSION. 


BY   THE   EDITOR. 

**  Hail,  sacred  Polity,  by  Freedom  reared  ! 

Hail,  sacred  Freedom,  when  by  Law  restrained  V* 

Nearly  the  vyhole  of  pvery  commonity  may  be 
divided  into  lawyers  and  those  who  employ  them. 
A  chapter  on  lawyers  may,  iherefuri?,  be  ftot  unac-r 
ceptable. 

The  present  high  character  and  influential  posi- 
tion of  the  legal  profession,  are  too  well  known  to  re- 
quire or  justify  comment  upon  them.  According  to 
the  opinions  of  some  very  observant  and  philosophi- 
cal minds,  its  n^emb^rs  e^^eri  a  very  salutary  infla- 
ence  upon  the  affairs  and  institutions  of  our  repub- 
lic. But  this  has  been  denied,  and  demagogism 
has  sometimes,  in  its  recklessness,  identified  them 
with  the  opponents,  yea  enemies,  of  the  true  inter- 
ests of  theiip  country.  For  this  purpose,  they  hare 
been  held  up  as  having  no  solid  inte^e^t  in  the 
State,  like  that  of  the  *'  hard-fisted  yepnaanry/'*  and 
branded  a9  those  who  "  live  by  their  wits.**  Glo- 
rious, heaven-inherited  capital !  The  best  and  oftea 
sole  birthright  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the 
human  race !  Without  trenching  upon  party  poli- 
tics, in  the  leasl^I  \i  ill  here  introduce  a  few  remarks 
upon  this  subject,  which  are  only  applicable  to  politics 
in  its  general  aspects. 

Certain  it  is,  that  the  wise  and  cautious  framers 
of  our  constitution  feared  those  downward  and  disr 
organizing  tendencies,  that  had  inost  dangeioaslj 
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exhibited  themselves  in  tho  experience  of  oiher 
free  governments.  Hence,  in  their  writings  and 
debates,  they  used  many  expressions  of  distrust  ar.d 
apprehension — which  to  some,  might  now  seem 
gross  disparagement  of  the  wisdom  and  sovereignty 
of  the  people — and  introduced  into  onr  system  many 
beautiful  and  theoretically  perfect  **  checks  and 
balances,**  calculated  to  keep  it  np  to  the  noble  re- 
publican standard  which  they  erected.  Whether 
the  dangers  and  abuses  apprehended  by  these  far- 
seeing  patriots  have  arisen  or  not,  all  must  admit 
that  there  is  need  of  those  conservative  influences, 
to  which  they  looked  for  the  purity  and  perpetuity 
of  our  free  institutions. 

May  there  not  then  be  in  some  men*s  pursuits 
and  habits  of  thought  and  action,  something  well 
calculated  to  prepare  their  minds  for  the  proper  ap- 
preciation of  all  the  wise  prudence  which  our  fathers 
inculcated,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  affairs  in  the 
just  equipoise  in  which  they  endeavored  to  place 
them  !  Our  fathers,  the  republican  fathers  of  our 
admirable  confederated  system  of  government,  are 
appealed  to  on  all  sides  as  having  been  right.  Then, 
may  there  not  be  something  tending  to  keep  certain 
classes  of  onr  citizens  in  the  career  in  which  our 
fathers  started  us  1  This  is  no  question  for  the  mere 
party  politician ;  but  for  one  who  would  inquire  into 
the  principles  and  operation  of  government. 

One  very  philosophical  foreign  writer  has  taken 
this  important  question  into  consideration,  and 
solved  it  in  a  very  profound  and  lucid  manner.  A  nd 
yet,  in  quoting  his  views,  there  is  danger  of  mis- 
coAstruclion  from  tl)c  application  he  gives  them, 
and  the  terms  *  he  employs.  We  have,  too,  seen 
them  much  perverted  and  wrested  from  their  true 
pieaning.  However,  what  he  says  is,  in  great  part, 
too  true  to  be  denied.  He  thinks  that  the  legal 
profession,  in  the  United  States,  is  a  conservative 
element  of  great  efficiency. 

"  Men,*'  says  M.  De  Tocqueville,  **  who  have 
more  especially  devoted  themselves  to  legal  pur- 
suits, derive  from  those  occupations  certain  habits 
of  order,  a  taste  for  formalities,  and  a  kind  of  in- 
stinctive regard  fur  tho  regular  connexion  of  ideas, 
which  naturally  render  them  very  hostile  to  the 
revolutionary  spirit  and  unreflecting  passions  of  the 
multitude.**  Again  he  says,  *'  In  a  community  in 
which  lawyers  are  allowed  to  occupy,  without  op- 
position, that  high  station  which  naturally  belongs 
to  them,  their  general  spirit  will  be  eminently  con- 
servative,*' &c. 

4nd  again  he  says,  *'  I  cannot  believe  that  a  Re- 
public could  subsist  at  the  present  time,  if  the  in- 
fluence of  lawyers  in  public  business  did  not  in- 
crease in  proportion  to  the  power  of  the  people."  f 

♦  He  uses  the  terms  "  Aristocratic**  and  "  Democratic,"  in 
their  generic,  philosophical  sense,  which  has  been  some- 
times overlooked  or  disregarded. 

t  De  Tocqueville's  "  Democracy  in  America,"  pp.  254—7. 
4ud^  Beverly  Ti|cker,  Prof,  pf  I^aw,  &c.,  iq  the  Uaiver- 


Some,  perhaps,  may  deny  this  salutary  influenco 
to  the  legal  profession,  or  even  dislike  this  alleged 
tendency,  as  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  liberty  and 
improvemeni.  Kut  we  cannot  concur  with  either 
such  suggestion.  M.  De  Tocqueville  has  hardly 
exaggerated,  in  the  least,  the  salutary  character  of 
the  influence  naturally  wielded  by  the  Bench  and 
Bar;  but  be  has  proiiahiy  overrated  its  extent  in 
the  United  Stales.  ^  the  legal  profession  were 
hereditary,  (as  it  would  be  senseless  any  where  to 
attempt  to  make  it,}  or  followed  exclusively,  or  if 
many  years  were  devoted  to  preparation  for  it ;  then 
would  his  observations  be  wholly  true.  But  here, 
these  are  far  from  being  the  case ;  and  he  himself 
seems  to  be  aware  of  the  difference  in  the  situa* 
tions  of  the  English  and  the  American  lawyer. 
*^  The  taste  and  reverence  fur  what  is  old,'^  which 
''are  almost  always  united  to  a  love  of  regular 
and  lawful  proceedings,'*  are  more  surely  and 
deeply  implanted  in  the  mind  of  the  former  than  of 
the  latter.  In  our  country,  even  whilst  the  embryo 
attorney  is  at  the  desk  of  his  instructor ;  perhaps 
in  the  honey-moon  of  his  pupilage ;  he  mounts  the 
hustinj^s  and  becomes  an  expounder  of  the  solemn 
interests  of  a  great  people,  and  meddles  boldly  with 
great  sciences  on  whose  threshold  he  has  hardly 
entered.  Thus  he  may  prematurely  commit  him? 
self,  ere  his  mind  is  imbued  with  one  of  those  con* 
servaiive  ideas  which  his  profession  is  calculated 
to  produce,  and  the  influence  of  his  legal  pursuits 
is  forestalled  and  counteracted  by  that  of  the  ''  winds 
and  waves"  of  parly  politics.  If  he  escape  this 
danger,  he  may  devote  too  little  time  to  the  study  of 
so  extensive  a  subject ;  or  blend  with  its  practice,  iq 
itself  sufTiciently  multifarious,  too  many  other  matf 
ters  to  bring  his  mind  fully  under  the  operation  of 
the  causes  to  which  M.  De  Tocqueville  has  ad« 
verted  ;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  some  minds  may 
readily  take  this  conservative  hue. 

In  the  next  place,  whether  these  conservative, 
slare-dccisis  habits  and  modes  of  thought,  be  favor- 
able to  liberty  and  improvement.  It  may  be  admits 
ted  that  if  lawyers  grow  up  with  abuses,  they  may 
cling  to  them  ;  though  even  in  that  case,  a  spirit  of 
self-interest,  aided  by  their  necessary  intelligence, 
would,  if  they  were,  as  in  our  country,  identified 
with  the  rest  of  the  people,  prompt  them  to  seek  the 
removal  of  these  abuses,  which  would  be  attended 
with  this  advantage,  that,  if  possible,  it  would  be 
done  peaceably  and  lawfully.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  liiey  grow  up  in  the  enjoyment  of  freedom,  how 
ardently  will  they  cling  to  ii  and  cherish  it  as  ves- 
tal fire!  Our  birthright  of  freedom  was  a  glorious 
one ;  and  all  that  we  have  to  do  is,  to  preserve  it 
unimpaired.  If  we  do,  it  will  bless  and  enrich  oup 
latest  posterity.  For  its  preservation,  the  tenden- 
cies, dispositions  and  influences  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession will  be  conducive. 

sity  of  William  ami  Mury,  Virginia,  a  strong  state*r)]sUtt 
pian,  made  this  wprk  a  tpxt  bopk  for  hi9  class. 
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In  monarchical  and  aristocraiical  frovernments, 
there  may  be  affinities  which  atlach  lawyers  to  the 
feide  of  the  privileged  orders,  and  make  ihem  more 
or  less  the  advocates  or  vindicators  of  arhitary 
power.  Bui  in  the  United  States,  where  there  are 
no  privileged  orders,  and  where  no  man^s  prufes- 
Bion,  or  even  his  social  position,  is  beyond  a  very 
limited  extent  transmitted  to  his  children,  there  is 
nothing  which  can  possibly  ^spose  lawyers  to  be- 
come the  opponents  of  (genuine  liberty.  Should 
they  be  found  the  most  enlightened,  influential  and 
upright  class  of  the  community,  this  should  rather 
increase  confidence  in  them ;  for  the  successful 
conduct  of  important  affairs  of  state  requires  all 
these  qnaliiies  in  an  eminent  degree.  When  tur- 
bulence and  anarchy  arise,  or  when  impatience  of 
lawful  restraint  begins  to  unmask  itself,  lawyers 
will  be  apt  to  be  found  in  the  opposition ;  and  will 
incur  the  hatred  and  reprobation  of  all  who  find 
their  love  of  order  in  their  way.  But  they  will 
only  prove  their  wisdom  and  patriotism  by  stand- 
ing firmly  by  the  constitution  and  laws,  and  res- 
training every  departure  from,  or  violation  of  them, 
though  those  who  profess  to  represent  the  sovereign 
people,  by  whose  authority  and  in  whose  name  the 
eonstitutton  and  laws  were,  in  times  of  calm  reflec- 
tion, established,  should  now,  from  special  causes, 
be  ready  to  sanction  an  infraction  of  those  sacred 
guaranties  of  public  liberty,  li  would  indeed  be  a 
crown  of  imperishable  honor  to  them,  to  be  always 
found  on  the  side  of  the  constitution  in  all  assaults 
upon  it ;  and  upon  that  of  law  and  order,  in  all  popu- 
lar disturbances,  whether  in  Philadelphia,  Rhode 
island  or  elsewhere.  If  they  be  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  their  profession  and  the  princi- 
ples of  their  noble  science,  theie  is  every  proba- 
bility, that  wherever  they  be  arrayed,  there  will  be 
the  cause  of  genuine  law  and  order. 

In  England,  in  the  celebrated  Wat  Tyler  rcbel- 
4ion,  in  1381,  the  insurgents  were  particularly  ex- 
asperated against  the  lawyers.  In  that  outbreak 
they  may  have  had  some  show  of  jnstifioaiion,  fur 
their  burdens  were  none  of  the  lightest,  and  were 
in  part  attributable  to  Simon  De  Sudbury,  (Chan- 
cellor of  Richard  II.,  and  his  legal  advisers.  Wal- 
singham,  in  his  account  of  Wat  Tyler's  rebellion, 
says,  that  he  wished  to  obtain  a  commission  to  de- 
capitate all  the  lawyers  and  all  who  were  learned 
in  the  law,  or  had  any  official  conneoiinn  with  it; 
for  he  conceived,  that  all  those  learned  in  the  law 
being  slain,  after  that,  there  either  would  he  no  law, 
or  it  would  be  made  to  suit  their  pleasure.* 

♦  •'  Voluit  namque  ad  ulia  commissionem  pro  se  pt  snis 
oliliniiisse,  ad  decoll.tndutn  oinnes  juridicos  et  iinivcrsos 
qui  vel  in  legn  docti  fuere  vel  cnm  jure  ralione  ofiicni  coin- 
inunicavere.  Mente  ncmpe  ronceperat,  doctis  in  lege  ne- 
OHtis,  nnjver.sa  juxln  eommtiiiis  filebis  scilum  de  cojlero  or- 
dinnri,  et  nuHum  otnitino  legem  fore  futuram  vel  si  fulura 
foret,  esse  pro  suornm  arbiirio  staluenda."  Walsinfiham, 
p.  361.  Qtioted  by  Lord  Campbell,  in  Lives  of  the  Chan- 
cellors, vol.  i.  p.  226,  nols. 


The  same  hostility  to  lawyers  animated  the  fol- 
lowers of  Jack  Cade  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI. ; 
and  hence  Shakspeare,  who  has  held  npsuch  a  troe 
mirror  to  all  the  historic  periods  of  which  he  wrote, 
as  well  as  to  human  nature  in  general,  thus  intro« 
duces  Cade  in  a  dialogue  with  '*  Dick  the  butcher.** 

Dick,  ''  The  first  thing  we  do  let's  kill  all  the 
lawyers." 

Cade,  "  Nay  that  I  mean  to  do.  Is  not  this  a 
lamentable  thing,  that  of  a  skin  of  an  innocent  Iamb 
should  be  made  parchment!  that  parchment, being 
scribbled  o'er,  should  undo  a  man  V 

And  ag:iin,  as  late  as  1780,  in  the  riots  of  that 
year  in  England,  siege  was  laid  to  the  Inns  of 
Court,  with  the  intention  of  exterminating  all  the 
lawyers,  **  that  the  skin  of  an  innocent  lamb  might 
not  be  convened  into  an  indictment.''  If  there  be 
any  thing  in  this  against  the  liberty  of  the  citizen 
to  be  redressed  by  such  means,  it  would  be  more 
rational  and  consistent  to  besiege  and  destroy  the 
Parliament;  for  did  not  their  laws  require  it,  law- 
yers could  not  possibly  convert  parchment  to  any 
such  use. 

In  the  United  States,  as  already  stated,  there  are 
no  alliances  or  affinities  unfriendly  to  liberty,  to 
which  the  legal  profession  are  liable.  They  spring 
from  the  people,  move  among  them,  and  are  of 
them  ;  no  class  are  more  identified  with  the  people, 
or  have  so  much  to  do  for  and  with  their  public  and 
private  interests.  Even  were  it  possible  for  them 
to  entertain  any  unjust,  ambitious  aims,  their  own 
children,  nearest  and  dearest  friends  and  relatives, 
engaged  in  all  the  other  pursuits  of  an  untrammelled 
and  ever  active  popnlati«»n,  must  be  their  victims; 
and  this  would  be  an  irresistible  check.  They 
would  also  be  prevented  from  any  consistency  of 
purpose,  by  the  fluctuations  in  their  ranks,  the  di- 
versity of  individual  interests  and  their  necessary 
dependence  upon  those  over  wliom  they  would  be 
supposed  desirous  to  tyrannize,  or  elevate  them- 
selves. To  some,  these  observations  mav  seem  d'l- 
rected  against  a  man  of  straw;  and  they  would  ap- 
pear so  to  us,  but  for  the  sentiments  and  doctrines 
which  have  been  put  forth  with  no  inconsiderable 
weight  of  authority,  in  this  latitude,  at  least,  ia 
times  of  exciting  popular  elections. 

The  views  which  we  have  presented  as  to  the 
influence  and  dispositions  of  the  legal  profession, 
apply  to  them  only  in  the  aggregate.  No  doubt 
many  strong  instances  might  be  cited,  militating 
against  them.  But  from  some  of  the  strongest  and 
best  established  principles  of  mental  philosophy, 
the  conclusions  here  drawn,  must  in  the  main  be 
correct,  as  surely  as  the  colored  medium  throogh 
which  we  look  imparts  its  hue  to  the  spreadiug 
landscape.  It  must  be  admitted,  with  M.  De 
Tocqucville,  that  the  tendencies  so  natural  to  the 
members  of  the  bench  and  bar,  *'  are  not  sufli- 
cienily  strong  to  sway  them  irresistibly  ;^'  and  we 
have  stated  some  counteraclinor  circonasiances  ia 
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the  situation  of  American  and  especially  of  Vir- 
ginia lawyers. 

Nor  do  we  mean  to  say  or  intimate,  that  the  law- 
yers with  their  conseryative  principles  are  to  be 
found  in  any  particular  political  parly.  Men  who 
espouse  the  same  general  principles,  and  are  actu- 
ated by  the  same  patriotic  motives,  may  deduce 
different  consequences  and  applfcations  from  those 
principles,  and  become  affiliated  with  those  of  dif- 
ferent, it  may  be  of  opposite  characters  and  opin- 
ions. It  will  be  well  for  the  country  to  find  her 
lawyers  in  every  political  party  ;  fur  there  is  good 
reason  to  expect  that  they  will  not  be  the  destruc- 
tives and  disorganizers  of  any  party  ;  but  prove  a 
"  lump  of  leaven"  to  those  with  whom  they  may 
become  associated.  Among  such  may  we  expect 
to  find  the  Phocions  and  Aristides  of  the  republic. 

These  views  of  the  conservative  character  of 
the  legal  profession  in  England  and  the  United 
States,  are  rather  strengthened  than  weakened 
by  the  somewhat  opposite  results  in  France ; 
for  the  cause  being  removed,  we  cannot  expect  the 
same  results.  There,  as  we  are  informed  by  De 
Tocqueville,  the  advocate  inquires  what  should 
have  been  done  and  adduces  his  own  reasons  for 
the  course  he  recommends.  "The  most  triflin^r 
litigation,"  says  he,  **  is  never  conducted  wiihoul 
the  introduction  of  an  entire  system  of  ideas  pecu- 
liar to  the  counsel  employed.''  *  Hence  naturally 
arise  a  wildness  of  speculation  and  fervor  of  inno- 
Tation.  The  lawyers  mainly  contributed  to  over- 
throw the  French  monarchy,  in  1789,  which  was 
certainly  most  oppressive,  though  most  of  its  evils 
were  inherited  along  with  its  crown,  by  the  unfor- 
tunate Louis  XVI.  The  part  taken  by  the  law- 
yers was,  no  doubt,  partly  owing  to  their  being 
excluded  from  a  participation  in  the  legislation  of 
the  kingdom ;  but  to  this  must  be  added  the  want 
of  a  conservative  principle  in  the  profession  itself. 
And  about  that  lime,  too,  the  most  unbridled  li- 
cense of  political  specirlation  was  given  and  in- 
dulged by  all  classes,  the  court  not  excepted,  and 
called  forth  an  almost  separate  profession — the 
philosophrsts.  It  must  be  dangerous  to  entrust  im- 
portant affairs  of  government  to  men,  whose  minds 
ar»  Iitt(e  imbued  with  reverence  for  the  past,  and 
sa  ready  to  devise  and  promulge  systems  the  more 
pleasing^  to  their  authors  and  their  admirers,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  new,  and  best  subserve  their  im- 
mediate purposes. 

Yet  a  French  advocate  must  be  extensively  ac- 
quainted with  the  statutes  of  his  country,  and  the 
habit  of  expounding  and  enforcing  them,  may  natu- 
rally produce  some  conservative  regard  for  laws 
passed  by  the  constituted  authorities. 

Though  the  impetuous  torrent  of  Mirabeau's 
eloquence  had  contributed  so  much  to  roll  on  the 
cievaslating  flood  of  the  French  Revolution,  he  was 

•  Democracf  in  Araeriea,  p.  258. 


himself  constrained  to  say,  "thus  far  and  no  far- 
ther;" and  was  engaged  in  an  effort  to  arrest  its 
swollen  progress,  when  death  hurried  him  from  the 
scene. 

It  may  be  objected  that  such  a  submissive,  rever- 
ential spirit,  as  is  herein  recommended,  is  that  of 
an  abject,  and  would  uphold  the  autocracy  of  Rus- 
sia and  the  despotism  of  Turkey,  as  well  as  the  Ue^ 
polity  of  our  Union.  But  it  may  be  replied,  what 
have  even  they  to  expect  from  sudden  changes,  or 
revolution  ?  And  it  is  not  so  easily  to  be  determined 
that  the  interests  of  their  subjects  are  not  rather 
promoted  by  stability,  with  such  amelioraJions  as 
may  be  slowly  wrought,  than  by  a  spirit  of  anarchy. 
But,  in  short,  nothing  that  we  have  said  contemplates 
such  a  state  of  things.  We  are  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  liberty ;  and  the  problem  is  not,  how  to  ob- 
tain, but  how  to  preserve  it.  Our  past  is  one  of 
glory,  honor  and  safety;  and  in  reverencing  it  and 
the  worthies  who  have  made  it  illustrious,  we  only 
revere  what  is  highest  and  best.  May  not  our 
situation  be  likened,  without  irreverence,  to  that  of 
the  angel  Raphael,  when  sent  on  his  errand  of  mercy 
and  warning  to  our  first  parents  surrounded  with 
perils  and  temptations?  Did  he  look  back,  his  eye 
rested  on  the  "  Garden  of  God,  with  cedars  crown- 
ed above  all  hills;"  whilst  before  him  was  his  mis- 
sion to  man.  Our  career  thus  far  has  been  bright 
and  illustrious,  and  crowded  all  along  with  divine 
blessings  ;  and  in  Fooking  back,  the  patriot's  vision, 
however  expansive  it  may  |)e,  is  filled  with  the 
image  of  the  peerless  Washington,  heaven's  best 
gift  to  our  country.  Before  us  is  our  mission,  our 
destiny,  not  without  dangers ;  but  with  the  lamp  of 
experience,  the  light  of  the  past  to  guide  us,  w& 
may  march  triumphantly  onward  to  hail  other 
Washingtons, 

"  Whose  pious  toils. 
Sacred  to  Science,  Liberty  and  Right, 
And  Pe:;ce,  through  every  age  divinely  bright'; 
Shall  shine  the  boast  and  wonder  of  mankind!"' 


LIGHTNING.  • 

B7     S.     S.     BRADFORD. 

Where  sleeps  the  lightning  ?  Can'sl  thou  leir, 

Thou  of  the  million  waves  ! 
Thou  of  the  treasure  depths  untold, 

The  pearl  and  diamond  graves ! 
Whence  came  that  fire, — the  glowing  red, 

That  tore  thy  depths  apart  f 
When,  as  if  spear- points,  sharp  and  keen, 

Had  pierced  thy  very  heart, — 

« 

•  The  suUjcct  of  these  lines  is  taken  from  an  incident 
related  in  Carlyle's  life  of  Schiller,  page  7. 
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In  maddened  agony,  thy  wares 
Dashed  foaming  from  iheir  rocky  caves, 
And,  with  the  wonders  of  the  sky, 
Minsled  iheir  owrf  wild  melodv. 

Spirits  of  air  !  whence  comes  the  bolt, 

That  tears  the  blue  of  heaven  ? 
The  flame, — that  gleams  while  your  brij^ht  depths 

By  the  glowing  fires  are  riven  1 
Whence  came  that  cloud,  thai  slowly  sweeps, 
Black,  fire-edged,  through  your  darkeniirg  deeps. 
The  Lightning  spirit's  shroud  of  gloom, 
To  man, — the  shadow  of  the  tomb  ! 

Spirits  of  earth  !  say  can  ye  tell. 

From  whence  that  brightness  feU, 
That  flashed  across  the  gloomy  wood. 

And  lit  the  darkest  dell  \ 
Where  sleeps  the  bolt,  before  hs  fires 

Tear  the  old  monarch  trees, — 
The  leaves  of  days,  the  boughs  of  years. 

The  roots  of  centuries  1 
Where  sleeps  the  bolt,  before  it  breaks 

Your  barriers  of  rocks  ^ 
Ye  trembling  genii  of  the  hills. 

Whence  came  the  dreadful  shock. 
That  made  your  lofty  mountains  quiver, 
Like  the  dancing  wavelets  of  a  river  ? 

I  ask  the  ques(ion,  last,  of  thee. 

Thyself, — thyself  alone. 
Thou  cord  of  heaven^  awful  lyre, 

Soundin<7  the  thunder-tone ! 
Thou  messenger  from  Heaven  to  Earth, 

With  Death's  red,  fiery  pinion, 
Whence  came  thy  strength,  and  where  thy  birth, 

And  why  thy  dread  dominion  ? 

The  lightning  speaketh  not.  in  words, 

Addressed  to  mortal  ear. 
Yet  is  there  that,  in  the  thunder's  note, 

The  listening  soul  can  hear. 
In  every  line  of  molten  fire, 

It  writes  upon  the  sky 
Dread  words,  which  never  may  be  read 

But  by  the  spirit's  eye  ! 
Its  homo  was  in  unfathomed  caves, 

Stores  of  Jehovah's  wrath  ! 
And  when  His  feet,  to  trample  earth, 

Trod  the  avenging  path, 
He  called  the  lightning's  fires ; — then  first 

Their  adamantine  bars  they  burst, 
And  while  old  ocean's  deepest  sands, 
Were  rolled  across  the  fertile  lands, — 
They  played  around  the  surge's  head. 
And  tinged  the  white  foam  with  bright  red  ! 

Poet !  within  that  soul  of  thine, 

.Blazes  a  brighter  fire, 
Than  ever  glittered  round  the  tree. 

Or  tore  the  temple  spire ! 


Its  flashes  kindle  in  thy  lines, 

And  blaze  from  thy  blue  eye. 
As  plays  the  glowing,  quivering  flame, 
Where  nature  writes  her  glorious  name, 
In  the  clear,  azure  sky  ! 

That  lightning,  with  its  fiery  chain. 

The  mortal  frame  may  bind  ; — 
Thine  intellectual  fires  shall  flash. 

In  brightness,  o'er  the  mind ! 
The  thunder  peal  shall  be, — the  sound 

Of  passion's  waking  tone, 
Emotions  struggling  into  life. 

Deep,  fathomless,  unknown  ! 

Afton^  Culpepper  Co.^  Va. 


HOW  THEY  MANAGE  MATTERS  IN  THE  MODEL 

REPUBLIC. 

A  v('ould*be-Sidney  Smith  is  enlightening  the  Jfoiielfm- 
pire  of  Great  Brit^tin  and  Irdand,  through  the  pages  of 
''  Blackwood,*'  as  to  the  mode  of  managing  matters  in  our 
Republic.  We  do  not  think  llial  the  mantle  of  the  late 
Rev.  Bondholder  has  quite  fallen  upon  the  author;  but  his 
wit  Is  passable  and  frequently  entertaining,  and  as  such 
cxhiliitionsof  English  taste  and  feelins:  through  the  leading 
Idlefary  Journals  of  the  realm  have  ever  been  to  us  highly 
amusing,  we  thought  that  the  following  article  would  prove 
sufficiently  so  to  our  readers  to  jujtify  us  in  extracting  it. 
in  this  wu  irust  we  do  not  ^* pirate  Maga,**  as  we  only  aid 
the  writer  in  more  extensively  addressing  American  read- 
ers, for  whom  chiefly  he  has  written.  In  his  next  pafier, 
we  contrnend  to  bis  notice  how  we  "manage  maiten**  in 
sending  relief  to  a  part  of  the  Model  Empire  and  refer  him 
to  Lord  John  Russell's  speech  for  information.  In  the 
conclusion  of  his  article,  the  aulhor  intimates  that  he  came 
to  this  country  as  agent,  or  dnanmer  for  some  commercial 
House.  Most  of  his  statements,  not  being  alx>ot  British 
goodj,  nfe  as  authentic  as  that  \»hich  says  Americaos  are 
not  fond  of  a  joke  ! — [Ed.  Mfss. 

In  our  lifst  April  natnber— on  the  appropriate 
Day  of  f^ools — we  laid  before  our  readers  a  few 
stray  flowers  of  speech,  ctilled  with  little  labor 
in  that  rich  garden  of  oratorical  delight — the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  Sweets  to  the  sweet ! 
We  confess  that  w^  designed  that  salutary  expo- 
sure less  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers  and  sub- 
scribers in  the  Old  World,  than  of  those  who  are 
our  readers,  but  not  our  subscribers,  in  the  New. 
For,  in  the  absence  of  an  international  copyright 
law,  Maga  is  extensively  pirated  in  the  United 
States,- extensively  read,  and  we  fear  very  imper- 
fectly digested.  This  arrangement  appears  to  ua 
to  work  hadly  for  all  the  parlies  concerned,  ft 
robs  the  British  publisher,  and  impoverishes  the 
native  author.  As  to  the  American  pablic,  if  onr 
precepts  had  exercised  any  influence  upon  their 
practice,  they  would  have  learned  long  ago  that 
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ill'ITotten  goods  never  prosper,  and  that  they  who 
make  booty  of  other  men's  wits,  are  not  excepted 
from  the  general  condemnation  of  wrong-doers. 
Some  day,  perhaps,  they  wi]l  consent  to  profit  by 
what  they  prig,  and  thus,  like  the  fat  knight,  turn 
their  diseases  lo  commodity— -the  national  disease 
of  apjtropriation  to  the  commodity  of  self-know- 
ledge and  self-rebuke. 

An  American  journalist,  however,  has  put  the 
matter  in  quite  a  new  light,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned. Lord  Demos,  it  appears,  like  other  des- 
pots, id  a  hard  master,  and  exacts  from  his  most 
oppressed  slaves  a  tribute  of  constant  adulation. 
We,  too,  are  invited  to  applaud  his  felonious  fa- 
vors, and  assured  that  the  honor  and  glory  of  being 
reed  by  him  on  his  own  free  and  easy  terms,  is 
eooegh  for  the  like  of  us. 

••  So  long,"  says  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Gazette  and  Times^  '*  ss  our  National  Legislature 
refuses  to  give  the  Republic  an  International  Copy* 
right  Law,  so  that  American  periodicals  of  a  higher 
class  may  be  supported  among  ns,  the  English  re- 
views will  do  the  thinking  of  our  people  upon  a 
great  variety  of  subjects.  They  make  no  money, 
indeed,  directly,  by  their  circulation  here  ;  but  their 
conductors  cannot  but  feel  the  importance,  and 
value  the  influence  of  having  the  whole  American 
literary  area  to  themselves.  Blackwood^  whose 
eircolation  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  is,  on  account 
of  its  cheapness,  double  perhaps  that  which  it  can 
claim  in  the  British  idlands,  is  mure  and  more  turn- 
ing its  attention  to  American  subjects,  uhich  it 
bandies  generally  with  its  wonted  humorous  point, 
and  witty  spitefulness.** 

This  is  very  fine ;  but  we  can  assure  our  friendly 
critic,  that  we  feel  no  call  whatever  to  undertake 
the  gratuitous  direction  of  the  American  con- 
science. Our  ambition  to  "  do  the  thinking'*  of 
GOT  Yankee  cousins  is  materially  damped  by  the 
unpleasant  necessity  which  it  involves,  of  being 
'*  done**  ourselves.  They  seem,  however,  to  claim 
a  prescriptive  right  to  the  works  of  the  British 
press,  as  well  as  to  the  funds  of  the  British  pub- 
lic. They  read  our  books,  on  the  same  principle 
■s  they  borrow  our  money,  and  abuse  their  bene- 
factors into  the  bargain  with  more  ihan  Uibernian 
asperity.  After  all,  however,  we  believe  that  the 
candor  of  Maga  has  as  much  to  do  with  their 
larcenous  admiration  of  her  pages,  as  the  **  cheap- 
ness" to  which  our  New  York  editor  alludes.  To 
use  their  own  phrase,  "  they  go  in  for  excitement 
ooosiderable  ;'*  and  to  be  told  of  their  faults  is  an 
excitement  which  they  seldom  enjoy  at  the  hands 
of  their  own  authors.  Now,  we  are  accustomed  to 
treat  our  own  public  as  a  rational,  but  extremely  fal- 
lible personage,  and  to  think  that  we  best  deserve 
his  support,  by  administering  to  his  failings  the 
language  of  unpalateable  truth.  And  we  greatly 
inistake  the  character  of  Demus,  and  even  of  that 
conceited  monster  the  American  Demu8,*-> 
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if  this  be  not  the  direction  in  which  the  interest, 
as  well  as  the  duty,  of  the  public  writer  lies.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  even  in  the  United  States  those  books 
circulate  most  freely,  which  lash  most  vigorously 
the  vices  of  the  Republic.  Honest  Von  Raumers 
dull  encomium  fell  almost  still-born  from  the  press, 
while  the  far  more  superficial  pages  of  Dickens 
and  Troll  ope  were  eagerly  devoured  by  a  people 
who  are  daily  given  to  understand,  by  their  own 
authors,  that  they  are  the  greatest,  the  wisest,  the 
most  virtuous  nation  under  the  sun.  Let  a  Euro- 
pean author  be  never  so  Mell  disposed  towards 
them,  his  partial  applause  contributes  but  little  to 
their  full-blown  complacency.  But,  when  they 
hear  that  the  Republic  has  been  traduced  by  a  for- 
eign, and  especially  a  British  pen,  their  vanity  is 
piqued,  their  curiosity  excited,  and  their  conscience 
smitten.  Every  one  denounces  the  libel  in  pub- 
lic, and  every  one  admits  its  truth  to  himself-^ 
'*  What !"  say  they, ''  does  the  Old  World  in  truth 
judge  us  thus  harshly  ?  Is  it  really  scandalized  by 
such  trifles  as  the  repudiation  of  our  debts,  and 
the  enslavement  of  our  fellow  creatures  ?  Must 
we  give  up  our  playful  duels,  and  our  convenient 
spittoons,  before  we  can  hope  to  psss  muster  as 
Christians  and  gentlemen  beyond  our  own  borders  1 
O  free  Demus !  O  wise  Demus !  O  virtuous  De<* 
mus !  Will  you  betake  yourself  to  cleanly  and 
well-ordered  ways  at  the  bidding  of  the  scribbler  1" 
Thus  '*  they  eat,  and  eke  they  swear ;"  vowing  all 
the  time  that  they  "  will  horribly  revenge.*'  No 
doubt,  however,  the  bitter  pill  of  foreign  animad* 
version,  though  distateful  to  the  palate,  relieves 
the  inflation  of  their  stomachs,  and  leaves  them 
better  and  lighter  than  before.  But  when  will  a 
native  Aristophanes  arise  to  purge  the  eflfeminacy 
of  the  American  press,  and  show  up  the  saussge- 
venders  and  Cleons  of  the  Republic  in  their  true 
light  1  How  long  will  the  richest  field  of  national 
folly  in  the  world  remain  unreaped,  save  by  the 
crotchety  sickles  of  dull  moralists  and  didactic 
pamphleteers  ?  a 

Not  that  moral  courage  is  entirely  wanting  in 
the  United  States  ;  but  it  is  a  kind  of  courage  al- 
together too  moral,  and  sadly  deficient  in  animal 
spirits.  The  New  Englanders  especially,  set  up, 
in  their  solemn  way,  to  admonish  the  vices  of  the 
Republic,  and  to  inoculate  them  with  the  virulent 
virtues  of  the  Puritanical  sohool.  The  good  city 
of  Boston  alone  teems  with  transcendental  schemes 
for  the  total  and  immediate  regeneration  of  man- 
kind. There  we  find  Peace  Sttcieiies,  and  New 
Moral  World  Societies,  and  Tetotal  Societies,  and 
Anti-Slavery  Societies,  all  **  in  full  blast,*'  each 
opposing  to  its  respective  bane  the  most  sweeping 
and  exajTfferated  remedies.  The  Americans  never 
do  things  by  halves;  their  vices  and  their  virtues 
are  alike  in  extremes,  and  the  principles  of  the 
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second  book  of  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle  *  are  alto 
gether  unknown  to  their  philosophy.  At  one  mo- 
ment they  are  all  for  **  brandy  and  hitters,"  at  the 
next,  tea  and  turn- out  is  the  order  of  the  day. 
Here,  you  most  **  liquor  or  fight" — there,  a  little 
wine  for  the  stomach's  sake  is  sternly  denied  to  a 
fit  of  colic,  or  an  emergency  of  gripes.  The  moral 
tool  of  Boston  thrills  with  imaginings  of  perpetual 
peace,  while  St.  Louis  or  New  Orleans  are  volca- 
Does  of  war.  Listen  to  the  voice  o^  New  England, 
and  you  would  think  that  negro  slavery  was  the  only 
crime  of  which  a  nation  ever  was,  or  could  by  pos- 
sibility be  guilty  ;  go  to  Sooth  Carolina,  and  you 
are  instructed  that  "  the  Domestic  Institution'*  is 
the  basis  of  democratic  virtue,  the  corner-stone  of 
the  Republican  edifice.  Cant,  indeed,  in  one  form 
and  other,  is  the  innate  vice  of  the  "  earnest"  An- 
glo-Saxon mind,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
ridicule  is  the  weapon  which  the  gods  have  ap- 
pointed for  its  mitirration.  Yon  must  lay  on  the 
rod  with  a  will,  and  throw  "  moral  suasion '  to  the 
dogs.  Above  all,  your  demagogue  dreads  satire 
as  vermin  the  avenging  thumb — "Any  thing  but 
that,**  squeaks  he,  "  an  you  love  me.  Liken  me  to 
Lucifer  or  Caius  Gracchus ;  char;»e  me  with  am- 
bition, and  glorious  vices ;  let  me  be  the  eril  ge- 
nius of  the  commonwealth,  the  tinsel  villain  of  the 
poHtical  melodrama:  but  don't  threaten  me  with 
the  fool's  cap,  or  write  me  down  with  Dogberry ; 
above  all,  don't  quote  me  in  cold  blood,  that  the 
foolish  people  may  see,  after  the  fever  heat  has 
subsided,  what  trash  I  have  palmed  upon  them  in 
the  name  of  liberty  !''  Yet  this  is  the  way,  Jona- 
than, to  deal  with  demagogues.  You  make  too 
much  of  yours,  man.  You  are  not  the  blockhead 
we  take  you  for  af\er  all ;  but  you  delight  to  see 
your  public  men  in  motley,  and  the  rogues  will  fool 
yon  to  the  top  of  your  bent,  till  it  is  your  pleasure 
to  put  down  the  show.  So  now  that  the  piper  has 
to  be  paid,  and  a  lucid  interval  appears  to  be  dawning 
upon  you,  to  the  pillory  at  once  with  i  hese  "  stomp'' 
orators,  and  pot-house  politicians,  who  have  led  you 
into  such  silly  scrapes ;  turn  them  about,  and  look 
%  at  them  well  in  the  rough,  that  you  may  know  them 
again  when  you  see  them,  and  learn  to  avoid  for 
the  future  their  foolish  and  mischievous  counsels. 
It  is  remarkable  that  while  a  perception  of  the 
ridiculous,  perhaps  to  excess,  is  characteristic  of 
the  British  mind,  and  is  at  the  bottom  of  many  de- 
fects in  the  national  manners,  commonly  attributed 
to  less  venal  feelings,  our  Transatlantic  descen- 
daats  err  in  just  the  opposite  direction.  The  A  mer- 
cans  seldom  laugh  at  anybody,  or  anything — nevpr 
at  themselves ;  and  this,  next  to  an  unfortunate 
trick  of  insolvency,  and  a  preternatural  abhorrence 
of  niggers,  is  perhaps  the  besetting  sin  of  an  oth- 
erwise "  smart**  people.     As  individuals,  their  pe- 
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culiarities  are  not  very  marked  ;  in  truth,  there  is  a 
marvel  tons  uniformity  of  bad  harbils  amongst  them ; 
but  When  viewed  in  their  collective  capacity,  wken- 
ever  two  or  three  of  them  are  gathered  tog  ether, 
shades  of  Democritos !  commend  os  to  a  seven- 
fold  pocket-handkerchief.  The  humors  of  most 
nations  expend  themselves  on  carnivals  and  feast- 
days,  at  the  theatre,  the  ball-room,  or  the  poblie 
ga.-den ;  but  the  fun  of  the  United  States  is  to  be 
looked  for  at  public  meetings,  and  philanthropi- 
cal  gatherings,  in  the  halls  of  lycenms,  female 
academies,  and  legislative  bodies.  There,  they 
spout,  there  they  swell,  and  cover  tliemselvos  with 
adulation  as  with  a  garment.  From  the  ioaagora- 
tion  of  a  President  to  the  anniversary  of  the  fair 
srad nates  of  the  Slickville  female  Institute,  no 
event  is  allowed  to  pass  without  a  grai>d  palaver, 
in  which  things  in  general  are  extensively  disooss- 
ed,  and  their  own  things  in  particular  extensively 
praised.  They  got  the  trick  no  di  abt  from  aSy 
whose  performances  in  this  line  are  quite  unrivalled 
in  the  Old  World,  hut  they  have  added  to  our  plat- 
form common-places  a  variety  and  "  damnable  it- 
eration** entirely  their  own.  Besides,  when  Boll 
is  called  upon  to  make  an  ass  of  himself  on  such 
occasions,  he  seems  for  the  most  part  to  have  a 
dne  appreciation  of  the  fact,  while  Jonathan*s  im* 
perturbability  and  apparent  good  foith  are  quite  soh- 
lime.  The  things  that  we  have  been  compelled  to 
hear  of  that  '*  star-spangled  banner  !*'  and  all  as  if 
they  were  spoken  in  reel  earnest,  and  meant  to  be 
so  understood.  We  look  back  upon  those  side* 
rending  moments  with  a  kind  of  Liicretian  plea- 
sure, and  indemnify  ourselves  for  past  constraint 
by  a  hearty  guffaw.  All  this  magniloquence  and 
had  taste,  however,  is  intelligible  enough.  It 
springs  partly  from  a  want  of  discipline  in  their 
society,  and  partly  from  the  absence  of  those  stn- 
dies  which  purify  the  taste,  enlighten  the  judgment, 
and  make  even  dulness  respectable.  American 
audiences  are  not  critical — not  merely  becaose 
they  are  not  learned,  but  becaose  they  all  take  it 
in  turns  to  be  orators,  as  they  do  to  be  colonels  of 
militia  and  justices  of  the  peace.  Thus  they  learn 
to  bear  each  other*s  burdens,  and  Dulness  is  fully 
justified  of  her  children.  In  a  country  where  all 
men,  at  least  in  theory,  are  equal,  and  where  every 
man  does  in  fact  exercise  a  certain  influence  oo 
public  affairs,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  persons  should  possess  a  certain  facility  of 
public  speaking,  which  even  in  England  isfiir  from 
universal,  and  is  elsewhere  possessed  by  very 
few.  No  man  in  the  United  States  is  deterred 
from  offering  his  views  upon  matters  of  state,  by 
the  feeling  that  neither  his  education  nor  his  po- 
sition justify  his  interference.  It  is  difficult  ia 
Kngland  to  realize  the  practical  equality  which  ob- 
tains as  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  Republic. 
There  every  man  feels  himself  to  be,  and  in  hct 
is,  or  at  least  may  be,  a  potential  on  it  in  the  a 
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noDiiy.  As  a  roan,  he  18  a  citixen— as  a  citizen, 
a  sovereign,  whose  caprices  are  to  be  humoredf 
and  whose  displeasure  is  to  be  deprecated.  Judge 
Peddle,  for  instance,  from  the  backwoods  is  not 
perhaps  as  eloquent  as  Webster,  nor  as  subtle  as 
Caihoan,  Imh  he  has  just  as  good  a  right  to  be  heard 
when  be  goes  np  to  Congress  tor  all  that.  Is 
he  not  accounted  an  exemplary  citizen  **  and  a 
pretty  tail  talker'*  in  his  own  neighborhood,  and 
where  oo  *'  the  nnivarsal  airth"  would  you  find  a 
more  enlightened  public  opinion  1  Ft  would  never 
do  to  pnt  Peddle  down  ;  that  would  be  lese-maj- 
esU  against  his  constituents,  the  sovereign  people 
who  dwell  in  Babylon,  which  ia  in  the  county 
of  Lafayette,  on  the  banks  of  the  Chattawichee. 
Thus  endorsed.  Peddle  soon  lays  aside  his  native 
bashfulness,  and  makes  the  walls  of  Congress  vocal 
4o  that  bewitching  eloquence  which  heretofore  cap- 
tivated the  Babylonish  mind.  He  was  **  raised 
a  leetle  too  far  to  the  west  of  sun-down'*  to  be 
anabbed  by  Downeasters,  any  how  ;  he*s  a  cock  of 
the  wood  J,  he  is  ;  an  "  eiarnal  screamer,"  "  and 
that*s  a  fact** — with  a  bowie  knife  under  his  waist- 
coat, and  a  patent  revilver  in  his  coal  pocket,  both 
Tory  roach  at  the  service  of  any  gentleman  who 
may  dispute  his  claims  to  popular  or  personal  con- 
atderatMro. 

To  meet  the  ease  of  these  volcanic  statesmen, 

'*  Aw*d  by  DO  sbsase,  by  no  respect  controll'd/' 

and  in  order  that  the  noble  army  of  dunces,  (a 
potent  majority,  of  conrse,)  may  have  no  reason 
to  complain  that  the  principles  of  eqnaliiy  are  vio- 
lated in  their  persons,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  adopted  a  regulation,  commonly  called 
••  the  one-hour  rule."  Upon  this  principle,  when- 
ever a  question  of  great  interest  comes  up,  each 
member  is  allotted  one  hour  by  the  Speaker*s 
watch — as  much  less  as  he  pleases,  but  no  more 
on  any  consideration.  Of  course  it  occasionally 
happens  that  a  man  who  bss  something  to  say,  is 
not  able  to  say  it  effeciively  within  the  hour;  but 
then,  for  one  such,  there  are  at  least  a  dozen  who 
would  otherwise  talk  for  a  week  without  saying 
anything  at  all.  Upim  the  whole,  therefore,  this 
same  oae-hour  role  is  deserving  of  ail  praise — the 
timo  of  the  country  is  saved  by  it,  the  sufferings 
of  the  more  sensible  members  are  abbreviated, 
while  the  dunces,  to  do  them  jnstice,  make  the  most 
of  their  limited  opportunitiss.  Who  knows,  but  thMt 
the  jieaee  of  the  world  may  be  owing  to  it  ?  For 
as  iliere  are  about  230  representatives,  we  should 
have  had,  but  for  it,  just  as  many  masterly  demon- 
strations iif  the  Me  of  the  Republic  to  the  whole 
of  Oregon — and  something  more.  In  such  a  cause, 
they  would  make  nothing  of  beginning  with  the 
creation  of  the  world,  and  ending  with  the  last  pro- 
tocol of  Mr.  Buchd^an  !  Decidedly,  but  for  "  the 
Due  hour  ia4e/*  we  Britisheis  should  have  been 


"  everlastingly  used  np — and  no  two  ways  aboat 
it.'*  Poor  old  Adams  did  actually  begin  his  Oregon 
speech  with  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  The 
title-deeds  of  the  Republic,  he  said,  were  to  be 
found  in  the  words,  **  Be  fruitful  and  multiply  and 
replenish  the  earth  !**  Happily,  the  fatal  hammer 
of  the  Speaker  pot  down  the  venerable  antedilq- 
vian,  before  he  got  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

In  the  Senate,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  a  less 
numerous,  and  aoincwhat  more  select  body,  things 
still  go  on  in  the  old  fashioned  way.  There,  when 
a  member  has  once  caught  the  Speakcr*s  eye,  bis 
fortune  is  made  for  the  day — perhaps  for  the  week. 
Accordingly  he  takes  things  easy  from  the  very  first, 
kicks  hisspiticinn  to  a  convenient  angle,ofrersalibst- 
tionof  cold  water  to  his  parched  entrails,  and  begins* 
When  he  leaves  off  is  another  matter  altogether** 
but  not  generally  till  he  has  gone  through  the  round 
of  human  knowledge,  explored  the  past,  touched 
lightly  upon  the  present,  and  cast  a  piercing  glance 
into  the  darkness  of  the  future.  Soon  after  three, 
the  Senate  adjourns  for  dinner,  and  the  orator  of 
the  day  goes  to  his  pudding  with  the  rest,  happy 
in  the  rcHeclion  thai  he  has  done  his  duty  by  his 
his  country,  and  will  do  it  again  on  the  morrow. 
We  have  somewhere  n'sd  of  a  paradise  of  fools. 
Undoubtedly,  Congress  is  that  plitcte.  There  they 
enjoy  a  perfect  impunity,  and  revel  in  the  full 
gratification  of  their  instincts.  Nobody  thinks  of 
coughing  them  down,  or  swamping  them  with  iron- 
ical cheers.     There — 

*'  Dulness  wiiii  transport,  eyes  each  lively  duocc, 
Reraeinbering  she  herself  was  Pertness  onr.e. 
And  linsel'd  o*er  in  robes  of  varying  hues, 
With  self-applanse  her  «ilfl  creation  views, 
Sees  monnentary  monsters  rise  nnd  fall, 
And  wiib  her  own  fooPs  colon  gilds  them  all." 

Indeed,  all  the  arrangements  of  Congress  favor 
the  influence  of  the  sable  goddess.  In  the  first 
place,  the  members  are  paid  by  the  day — eighi 
dollars  each.  Permit  us  to  observe,  Jonathan,  that 
you  scarcely  display  your  usual  ''smartness*'  here* 
It  would  be  much  better  to  contract  with  them  by 
the  scrape.  As  lor  instance— To  involving  the 
country  in  a  war  with  Mexico,  so  much^*n^o  ditto 
with  Great  Britain  so  much  more.  One  year  you 
might  lay  down  a  lumping  sum  fur  a  protective 
tariff,  with  an  understanding,  that  it  was  to  be  re- 
pealed the  next  at  a  moderate  advance.  You  would 
thus  insure  the  greatest  possible  variety  of  politi- 
cal catastrophes,  with  the  least  possible  friction 
and  expense.  Again,  the  furniture  of  the  Capitol 
is  altogether  too  luxurious.  Each  member  is  pro- 
vided with  a  private  desk,  stationery  ad  lib.^  a 
stuffed  arm  chair,  and  a  particular  spittoon.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  your  Simmses  and  Chipmans 
are  listened  to  with  complacency.  It*s  all  in  the 
day's  work — if s  considered  in  the  wages.  While 
these  worthies  hold  forth  for  the  benefit  of  distant 
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Missouri  and  Michigan,  their  colleagues  write  their 
letters,  read  the  newspapers,  chew  tobacco,  as  little 
hoys  do  taffy  in  England,  and  expectorate  at  leisure. 
No  one  cheers,  no  one  groans,  no  one  cries  Oh ! 
Oh  ! — all  the  noise  that  is  made  is  on  private  ac- 
count, and  not  at  all  personal  to  the  gentleman  on 
his  legs.  Yet,  such  is  the  deeeitfulness  of  the 
human  heart,  that  the  Americans  are  much  given 
to  boast  of  the  dignity  and  decorum  of  their  Le- 
gislature, and  to  thank  God  that  it  is  not  a  bear 
garden  like  another  place  of  the  kind  that  they 
wot  of.  We  must  have  been  asked  at  least  six 
times  a  day  during  our  visit  at  Washington,  *'  How 
Congress  compared  with  the  British  Parliament  ?" 
To  which  we  used  to  reply,  "  Thai  they  did  not 
compare  at  all  ;*'  an  answer  which  folly  met  the 
truth  of  the  case,  without  in  the  least  wounding 
the  self-love  of  the  querist. 

When  these  malignant  pages  arrive  in  New 
York,  every  inhabitant  of  that  good  city  wit)  abuse 
ns  heartily,  except  our  publisher.  But  great  will 
be  the  Joy  of  that  furacious  individual,  as  he  spec- 
ulates in  secret  on  the  increased  demand  of  his 
agonized  public.  Immediately  he  will  put  forth 
an  advertisement,  notifying  the  men  of  **  Gotham," 
that  he  has  on  hand  a  fresh  sample  of  British  in- 
solence, and  hinting  that,  although  he  knows  they 
care  nothing  about  such  things,  the  forthcoming  pi- 
racy of  Maga  will  be  on  the  most  extensive  scale. 
Then,  all  the  little  newspapers  will  take  us  in  hand 
and  bully  us  in  their  little  way.  It  is  perhaps  a 
shame  to  forestall  the  acerbities  of  these  ingeni- 
ous gentlemen,  but  we  know  they  will  call  us 
"  anonymous  scribbler,'*  and  "  bagman,'*  amongst 
the  rest.  They  called  us  **  bagman**  for  our  last 
article,  and  we  were  sure  they  would.  The  fact  is, 
that  since  Lord  Morpeth *s  visit  to  the  United  States, 
the  Americans  have  taken  a  very  high  tone  indeed. 
Their  gratitude  to  that  amiable  nobleman  for  not 
writing  a  book  about  them,  is  unbounded,  and  they 
put  him  down  (why,  it  is  difficult  to  say,)  as  the 
aristocratic,  and  therefore  impartial  champion  of 
Demus.  Whenever  we  fell  into  the  bilious  moods 
to  which  our  plebeian  nature  is  addicted,  we  were 
gravely  admonished  of  his  bright  example,  and  as> 
sured  that  to  speak  evil  of  the  Republic  was  the 
infirmity  of  vulgar  minds.  There  is,  it  would  ap- 
pear, a  sympathy  betwixt  *'  great  ones  ;**  a  kind  of 
free-masonry  betwixt  the  sovereign  people  and  the 
British  peerage,  which  neither  party  suspected 
previously,  but  which  is  confessed  on  the  slightest 
acquaintance. 

As  generally  happens  in  such  cases,  the  conceit 
of  the  Americans  takes  the  most  perverse  direc- 
tion. It  is  certain  that  they  do  many  things  better 
than  any  people  under  the  sun.  Their  merchant 
navy  is  the  finest  in  the  world — their  river  steamers 
are  miracles  of  ingenuity, — at  felling  limber  and 
packing  pork  they  are  unrivalled;  and  their  smart- 
ness in  the  way  of  trade  is  acknowledged  by  those 


who  know  thera  best.  All  this,  and  much  more  to 
the  same  effect,  may  be  admitted  without  demur, 
but  all  these  admissions  will  avail  the  travi;Uer 
nothing.  He  will  be  expected  to  congratulate  them 
on  the  elegance  of  their  manners,  the  copiousness 
of  their  literature,  and  the  refinement  of  their 
tastes.  lie  will  be  confident ially  informed  that 
"  Lord  Morpeth*s  manners  were  much  improved 
by  mixing  with  our  first  circles,  sir ;"  and  what  is 
worse,  he  will  be  expected  to  believe  it,  and  to 
carry  himself  accordingly.  "  Ripe  scholars,*'  who 
make  awful  false  quantities,  second-rate  dema- 
gogues passing  for  *'  distinguished  statesmen,**  lite- 
rary empirics,  under  the  name  of  **  men  of  power," 
will  claim  his  suflTrages  at  every  turn ;  and  in  vain 
will  he  draw  upon  his  politeness  to  the  utmost,  in 
vain  assent,  ejaculate,  and  admire — no  amount  of 
positive  praise  will  suffice,  till  America  Felix  is  ad- 
roit ted  to  be  the  chosen  home  of  every  gjace  and 
every  muse.  '*  Did  Mr.  Bull  meet  with  any  of 
our  literary  characters  at  Boston]*'  Mr.  Bull  had 
that  happiness.  '*  W^ell,  he  was  very  much  pleased 
of  course  V'  Bull  hastens  to  lay  his  hand  upon  his 
heart,  and  to  reply  with  truth  that  he  toof  pleased. 
^^  Yes,  sir,  we  do  expect  that  our  Boston  literature 
is  about  first-rate.  We  are  a  young  people,  sir, 
but  we  are  a  great  people,  and  we  are  bound  to  be 
greater  still.  There  is  a  moral  power,  sir,  an  ele- 
vation about  the  New  England  mind,  which  Euro- 
peans can  scarcely  realize.  Did  you  hear  Snooks 
lecture,  sirl  The  Rev.  Amos  Snooks  of  Pisgah! 
Well,  sir,  you  ought  to  have  heard  Snooks.  All 
Europeans  calculate  to  hear  Snooks — he*s  a  fine 
man,  sir,  a  man  of  power — one  of  the  greatest  mea, 
sir,  in  this,  or  perhaps  any  other  country.*' 

**  Semprr  ego  auditor  lanturo,  nunquam  nc  reponam, 
Yexatus  toties." 

You  leave  Boston  somewhat  snubbed  and  sub- 
dued, and  betake  yourself  to  the  more  cosmopoli- 
tan regions  of  New  York.  Here,  too,  '*  men  of 
power**  are  to  be  found  in  great  numbers — but  **oor 
first  circles'*  divide  the  attention  and  abuse  the  pa- 
tience of  the  traveller.  Boston  writes  the  books, 
but  New  York  sets  the  fashions  of  the  Republic, 
and  is  the  Elysium  of  mantua-makers  and  uphol- 
sterers. We  doubt  whether  any  city  in  the  world  of 
its  size  can  boast  so  many  smart  drawn ng-rooms 
and  so  many  pretty  young  women.  Indeed,  from 
the  age  of  fifteen  to  thatof  five-and-twenty,  female 
beauty  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  in  the 
United  Slates,  and  neither  cost  nor  pains  are  spared 
to  set  it  forth  to  the  best  advantage.  The  Ameri- 
can women  dress  well,  dance  well,  and  in  all  that 
relates  to  what  may  be  called  the  mechanical  part 
of  social  intercourse,  they  appear  to  great  advan- 
tage. Nothing  can  exceed  the  self-pussession  of 
these  pretty  creatures,  whose  confi<lence  is  never 
checked  by  the  discipline  of  society,  or  the  res- 
traints of  an  eduoation  which  is  terminated  aloMMt 
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amongst  them  ;  but  if  the  standard  is  nowhere  very 
high,  it  never  falls  so  low  as  wiih  us;  if  there  is 
less  refinement  and  cultivation  amongst  the  higher 
classes  (we  beg  Demus^  pardon  for  the  expression,) 
there  is  on  the  other  hand  less  grossness,  certainly 
less  clownishness,  among  the  mass.  Of  course 
there  are  many  individuals  in  this,  as  in  other  coun- 
tries, remarkable  for  natnral  grace  and  genteel 
bearing;  but  the  class  which  is  pre-eminent  in 
these  respects,  is  very  small  and  ill-defined.  The 
great  national  defect  is  a  want  of  sprightliness  and 
vivacity,  and  an  impartial  insouciance  in  their  in- 
tercourse with  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men. 
For  if  inequality  has  its  evils,  it  has  also  its  charms, 
as  the  prospect  of  swelling  mountains  and  lowly 
vales  is  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  that  of  the 
monotonous,  though  more  fertile  champaign.  Now, 
as  the  relation  of  patrician  and  plebeian,  of  patron 
and  client,  of  master  and  servant,  of  superior  and 
inferior,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  in  the  United 
States,  so  all  the  nice  gradations  of  manner  which 
are  elicited  by  those  relations,  are  wanting  also. 
The  social  machine  rubs  on  with  as  little  oil  as  pos- 
sible— there  is  but  small  room  for  the  exercise  of 
cracy  woold  tolerate  the  use  of  tobacco  as  an  arti-^ilie  amenities  and  charities  of  life.     The  favors  of 


as  soon  as  it  is  begun.  There  is  no  childhood  in 
America — no  youth— no  freshness.  We  look  in 
Tain  for  the 

**  Ingenui  vultus  paer,  ingenuique  pndoris," 

or 

**The  modest  maid  dcck'd  with  a  blush  of  honor, 
Whose  feet  do  tread  green  paths  of  youth  and  love." 

Daniel. 

There  is  scarcely  a  step  from  the  school  to  the 
forum — from  the  nursery  to  the  world.  Young 
girls,  who  in  England  would  be  all  blushes  and 
bread  and  butter,  boldly  precede  their  mammas  into 
the  ball-room ;  and  the  code  of  a  mistaken  gallan- 
try supplies  no  corrective  to  their  caprice,  for  youth 
and  beauty  are  here  invested  with  regal  preroga- 
tives, and  can  do  no  wrong.  In  short,  the  Ameri- 
cans carry  their  complaisance  to  the  sex  beyond 
doe  bounds — at  least  in  little  things — for  we  by  no 
means  think  that  the  real  inflaence  of  their  women 
is  sfreat,  notwithstanding  the  tame  and  submissive 
gallantry  with  which  the  latter  are  treated  in  pub- 
lic.    We  doubt  whether  the  most  limited  gyno- 


ele  of  daily  diet,  or  permit  ferocious  murders  to  go 
onwhipped  of  jnstice  under  the  name  of  duels. 
But  the  absorbing  character  of  the  pursuits  of  the 
men  forbids  any  strong  sympathy  betwixt  the  sexes ; 
and  perhaps  the  despotism  which  the  women  exer- 
cise in  the  drawing-room  arises  from  the  fact  that 
all  that  relates  to  the  graces  and  embellishments 
of  life  is  left  entirely  to  them.  We  do  not  know 
that  this  can  be  avoided  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  eonntry,  but  it  has  a  most  injurious  eflfect  upon 
social  intercourse.  The  Americans  of  b<ith  sexes 
want  tact  and  graciousness  of  manner,  and  that 
prompt  and  spontaneons  courtesy  which  is  the 
child  of  discipline  and  self-restraint.  They  are 
seldom  absolutely  awkward,  because  they  are  never 
bashful :  they  have  no  mauvaise  honle,  because  they 
are  all  on  an  equality  ;  hence  they  never  fail  to  dis- 
play a  certain  dry  composure  of  bearing,  which, 
though  not  agreeable,  is  less  ludicrous  than  the 
gaucherie  so  commonly  observed  in  all  classes  of 
English  society,  except  the  very  highest. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  manners  of  two 
nations  of  the  same  origin,  and,  in  a  great  degree, 
of  similar  instincts,  are  modified  by  their  political 
institutions.  Neither  the  British  nor  the  Ameri- 
cans are  distinguished  for  that  natural  politeness 
and  savoir  vivre,  which  is  to  be  found  more  or  less 
in  all  other  civilized  countries.  They  are  both  too 
grave,  too  busy,  and  too  ambitious  to  lay  them- 
selves out  for  trifles,  which,  after  all,  go  far  to  make 
up  the  sum  of  human  happiness.  As  for  the  Ameri- 
caas,  the  general  aspect  of  their  society  is  dreary 
and  monotonous  in  the  extreme.  W^haiever  **  our 
first  circles'"  may  say  to  the  contrary,  there  is  a 


the  great  are  seldom  rewarded  by  the  obsequious- 
ness of  the  small.  No  leisure  and  privileged  class 
exists  to  set  an  example  of  refined  and  courtly  bear- 
ing ;  but  there  are  none,  however  humble,  who 
may  not  affect  the  manners  of  their  betters  with- 
out impertinence,  and  aspire  to  the  average  stand- 
ard of  the  Republic.  Hence,  almost  every  native 
American  citizen  is  capable  of  conducting  himself 
with  propriety,if  not  with  ease,  in  general  society. 
What  are  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  him,  that  he 
should  stand  in  awe  of  them  t  Simple  persons  who 
have  been  smarter  or  earlier  in  the  field  of  fortune 
than  himself,  who  will  "burst  up"  some  fine  morn- 
ing, and  leave  the  road  open  to  others.  The  prin- 
ciple of  rotation  *  is  not  confined  to  the  political 
world  of  the  United  States,  but  obtains  in  every  de- 
partment of  life.     It  is  throughout  the  same  song-*- 

*'  Here  we  go  up.  up,  up, 

And  here  we  go  down,  down,  down." 

Law  and  opinion,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
country,  are  alike  opposed  to  the  accumnlation  of 
property,  so  that  it  is  rare  for  two  successive  gene- 
rations of  the  same  family  to  occupy   the  same 

*  The  principle  of  rotation  in  office  is  a  favorite  crotchet 
of  the  Democratic  parly,  and  is  founded  upon  Iho  Repub- 
lican jealousy  of  power.  General  Jackson  went  so  far  as 
to  recommend  that  all  official  appoint  menls  wliaiover  should 
lie  limited  liy  law  to  the  Presidential  term  of  four  years. 
As  il  is,  whenever  a  change  of  parlies  occurs,  a  clean 
sweep  is  made  of  all  the  oflii*er3  of  government,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest.  Cuslom-house  offii'ers.  jailors,  &c., 
HJi  share  the  fate  of  iheir  IxMtrrs.  [l  is  only  siirprisin!i  that 
ihe  business  of  the  country  is  carried  on  as  ^ell  as  it  is, 


great    equality  of   manners,  as  of   other  things,  under  the  influence  of  this  corrupt ingsysiein. 
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social  position.  The  esse  with  which  fortunes  are 
made,  or  repairedt  is  only  equalled  hy  the  reckless- 
ncds  with  which  they  are  lost.  Prosperity,  at  some 
time  or  other,  appears  to  be  the  hinh-right  of  every 
citizen ;  and,  where  all  are  parvenus  alike,  there 
are  none  to  assume  the  airs  of  exclusiveness,  or  to 
crush  the  last  comer  beneath  the  wei^fht  o(  tradi- 
tional and  time*honored  grandeur. 

It  is  not  easy  to  dismiss  the  peculiarities  of  our 
British  society  in  a  paragraph.     Bull,  however,  to 
be  appreciated,  must  be  seen  in  the  midst  ai  his 
own  household  gods,  with  his  family  and  bosom 
friends  about  him.     This  is  what  may  be  called 
the  normal  state  of  that  fine  fellow — and  here  Jona- 
than can't  hold  a  candle  to  him.     American  inte- 
riors want  relief  and  variety  of  coloring.     Their 
children  are  not  like  the  children  of  ihe  Old  World  : 
they  don't  romp,  or  prattle,  or  get  into  mischief,  or 
believe  in  Bogie.     They  seem  to  take  brevet  rank, 
from  the  first,  as  men   and  women,  and  are  quite 
inaccessible  to  nursery  humbug  of  any  kind.    They 
are  never  whipped,  and  eat  as  much  pastry  as  they 
think  proper;  whereby  they  grow  up  dyspeptic  and 
rational  beyond  their  years.     Parents  donH  appear 
to  exercise  any  particular  functions,  masters  (we 
again  beg  Demus'  pardon  for  the  poverty  of  the 
vernacular)  have  nothing  magisterial  abf»ut  them, 
and  seivanls  won't  sioiuach  even  the  name,  at  least 
if  they  wear  white  skins,  and  know  it.     After  the 
first  burst  of  admiration  at  the  philosophy   of  the 
thing,  it  grows  tiresome  to  live  amongst  people  who 
«re  all  si)  much  alike.     Now  in  England  the  dis- 
tinctions of  age,  and  rank,  and  sex,  are  much  ntore 
strongly  marked  ;  while  in  those  countries  of  Eu- 
rope which  are  stilt  less  under  the  influence  of  the 
•equalizing  spirit  of  the  age,  the  social  landscape  is 
:6till  more  variegated  and  picturesque.     With  us, 
two  adverse  principles  are  at  work ;  and  this  is  the 
reasofi  why  our  British  society  is  so  anomalous  to 
^jurselves,  and  so  entirely  beyond  ihe  comprehen- 
sion of  foreigners.     Whenever  our  brave  Bull  ib 
thrown  into  a  mixed  company  abroad,  or  «ven  at 
home,  where  the  social  position  of  those  with  whom 
he  is  brought  into  c.intact  is  unknown  to  him,  there 
is  no  end  to  the  blundering  and   nonsense  of  the 
worthy  fellow.     Go  where  he  will,  he  is  haunted 
by  the  traditions  of  his  ecceniiic  island,  and  des- 
perately afraid  of  placing  himself  in  wfiat  he  calls 
a  false  position.     At  home,  he  has  one  manner  for 
his  nobleman,  another  for   his  tradesman,  an<iiher 
for  hid  valet;  and  he  would  rather  die  than  fail  in 
the  orthodox  intonation  appropriate  to  each.     VVh(» 
has  not  observed  the  strange  mixture  of  j)eiulance 
and  mauvaise  honle  which  disiinguibh  so  many  of 
Dur   English   travellers  oo    the   Continent?     De- 
cidedly, we  appear  to  less  advaninge  in  pubiie  than 
any  people  in  the  world.     Place  a  Briton  and  an 
Amnrjorin,  of  averajie  pnrls  and  hrecdinrr,  on  board 
a  Rhine  steam-boiit,  and  it   is  almost  certain   that 
the  Yankee  will  mix  up,  so  to  speak,  the  belter  of 


the  two.  The  gregarious  habits  of  our  contineDlal 
neighbors  are  more  familiar  to  him  than  to  his  in- 
sular kinsman,  and  he  is  jaol  tormented  like  the 
latter  by  the  perpetual  fear  of  failing,  either  in  what 
ia  doe  to  himself  or  to  others.  Ilis  manners  will 
probably  want  polish  and  dignity ;  he  will  be  easy 
rather  than  graceful,  communicative  rather  than 
affable ;  but  he  will  at  least  preserve  his  Republi- 
can roniposnre,  alike  in  his  intercourse  with  com- 
mon humanity,  or  in  the  atmosphere  of  more  courtly 
and  exclusive  circles. 

The  art  of  pleasing  is  nowhere  well  understood 
in  the  United  States;  but  the  beauty  of  the  women, 
though  transient,  is  on  rivalled  while  it  la&is,  and 
perhaps  in  no  country  ia  the  standard  of  female  vir- 
tue so  high.  The  formal  and  exaggerated  atten- 
tion which  the  sex  receives  from  all  classes  in  pub- 
lic, is  at  least  a  proof  of  the  high  estimation  in 
which  it  is  held,  and  must,  we  think,  be  put  down 
as  an  amiable  trait  in  the  American  character. 

We  are  quite  sure,  ft»r  instance,  that  females  may 
travel  unattended  in  the  United  Slates  with  far 
more  ease  and  security  than  in  any  country  of  the 
Old  World  ;  and  the  deference  paid  to  ihem  is  quite 
irrespective  of  the  rank  of  the  fair  objeote — it  i^a 
tribute  paid  to  the  woman  and  not  i»  the  Udy. 
Some  travellers  we  believe  have  denied  this.  We 
can  only  say,  that  during  a  pretty  extensive  tnor 
we  do  not  recollect  a  single  instance  in  which  even 
the  unreaS4)nable  wishes  of  women  were  not  com- 
plied with  as  of  course.  We  did  remark  with 
less  satisfaction  the  ungracious  manner  in  which 
civilities  were  received  by  those  sp<»ilt  children  ot 
the  Republic — the  absence  (»f  apologetic  phrases, 
and  those  courtesies  of  voice  and  expression,  with 
which  women  usually  acknowledge  the  deference 
paid  to  their  weakness  and  their  charms.  But  this 
is  a  national  failing.  The  Americans  are  too  inde- 
pendent to  confess  a  sense  of  obligation  even  in  the 
little  conventional  matters  of  daily  intercourse. 
They  have  almost  banished  from  the  lan«;uage  such 
phrases  as,  "  Thank  yt»ii,"  "  If  yon  please,''  ^*  I  beg 
your  pardon,''  and  the  like.  The  French,  who  are 
not  half  si>  attentive  to  women  as  the  Americans, 
pass  for  the  politest  nation  in  Europe,  becao»e  they 
know  how  to  veil  their  selfishness  beneath  a  pro- 
fusion of  bows  and  pretty  speeches.  Now,  when 
your  Yankee  is  invited  lo  surrender  his  snug  seat 
in  a  stage  or  a  railroad  carriage  in  favor  of  a  fair 
voynger.  he  does  not  hesitate  f(»r  a  raiHiient.  He 
expectorates,  and  retires  at  once.  But  no  civilities 
are  interchanged;  no  smiles  or  bows  pass  bet  wist 
the  parties.  The  gentleman  expresses  no  sati^iae- 
lion — the  lady  murmurs  no  apologies. 

Even  now  we  see  in  our  mind's  eye  the  pert, 
pretty  little  faces,  and  the  loves  of  bonnets  which 
flirt  and  flutter  along  Broadway  in  ihe  bright  sun- 
shine— Lonffum  Vale  I  In  the  fiosh  we  shall  see 
them  no  more.  No  more  oysters  at  Downmo's, 
00  luof e  terrapins  at  Florence's^  no  more  fu«racio«is 
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banqii^u  at  the  Aator  House.  We  have  tradnced 
the  Slate,  and  for  us  there  is  no  return.  The 
eomniercial  house  which  we  represent,  has  or 
lered  to  renew  its  confidence,  but  it  has  failed 
lo  restore  oars.  No  amonnt  of  commission  what- 
eTer  will  fempt  us  to  affront  the  awful  majesty 
of  Lynch,  or  to  expose  ourselves  to  the  tar-and- 
feaihery  tortures  which  he  prppares  for  those  who 
Maspheme  the  Republic.  We  have  ordered  our 
bagfgy  fur  the  Hume  Circuit,  and  propose,  hy  a 
course  of  deliberate  mastication,  and  unlimited 
freedom  of  speech,  to  repair  the  damages  which 
oor  digestion,  and  we  fear  our  temper,  has  sustain- 
ed daring  car  travels  in  **  the  area  of  freedom.** 


LIVING  NOVELISTS. 

We  propose  to  give  oor  opinions  upon  some  of 
the  most  prominent  of  the  numerous  living  writers 
of  fiction.  What  we  have  to  say  may  do  some 
service:  the  utterance  of  honest  opinion  generally 
does;  bnt  we  write  more  for  our  own  pleasure  than 
from  any  ambitions  purpose  of  purifying  the  pohlic 
taste,  or  obtaining  just  popular  verdicts  against  cer- 
tain gaudy  names  in  literature. 

Bulwer,  with  whom  we  begin,  created  at  once 
apon  the  poblication  of  his  first  novel,  Pelham,  an 
extraordinary  sensation.  No  such  flood  tide  of 
literary  enthusiasm  had  occurred  amongst  young 
readers,  liable  to  extremes  of  admiration,  since  the 
era  of  the  ardent  misanthropies  of  Byron.  And  as 
the  old  Byronic  enthusiasm  had  put  Scott's  verse 
oQt  of  fashion,  so  did  the  new  threaten  to  dispose 
of  his  immortal  prose  romances.  It  is  somewhat 
humiliating  to  know  that  the  author  of  Pelham 
came  very  near  supplanting,  with  a  large  class  of 
readers,  the  author  of  Ivanhoe.  Time  and  truth, 
however,  have  adjusted  positions;  the  divine  Sir 
Walter  holds  the  throne  and  pinnacle;  Bulwer  has 
seceded,  and  holds  a  position  far  beneath  him. 

We  have  no  idea  of  doing  anything  so  gravely 
foolish  as  to  set  laborioosly  about  establishing  the 
precise  point,  relatively,  of  Bulwer's  position  upon 
this  hilK  mountain,  or  pyramid  of  Fame,  that  makes 
■o  smart  a  figure  in  orations  and  other  fine  writings. 
Such  judgments  are  generally  pompons  or  absurd, 
aod  where  they  are  not,  they  are  deceptive.  We 
will  only  write  down  in  the  least  tedious  way  pos- 
sible, certain  opinions  which  we  have  formed  of  the 
bad  and  good  in  his  books. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  his  writings  strike  us  as 
singalarly  ondramattc.  His  characters  talk  very 
elegantly,  and  often  deliver  themselves  of  beautiful 
paragraphs,  which  read  wonderfully  well ;  but  of 
natural  dialogue,  such  as  living  men  and  women 


talk,  there  is  next  to  nothing.  And,  chiefly  a  non- 
sequence  of  this,  his  characters  want  that  distinct- 
ness and  individuality,  which  we  so  often  meet  with 
in  those  greatly  dramatic  authors  who  make  their 
dramatis  persons  develop  themselves  in  natural 
dialogue.  Let  the  reader  call  to  mind  the  last  of 
the  Barons,  which  it  has  become  the  fashion  to  call 
a  nuble  romance.  What  is  the  preat  Warwick  in 
these  fine  pages  1  Is  lie  flesh  and  blood  lo  us  ?  Not 
at  all.  The  most  meagre  and  barren  of  those  his- 
tories which  generalize  actors-  and  events,  would 
give  one  as  good  an  idea  of  the  king-maker.  The 
cause  of  this  failure  to  bring  us  into  an  acquain- 
tance, warm  and  close  to  breathing  life,  with  his 
leading  character,  is  clearly  the  fact  that  the  last  of 
the  Barona  is  made  to  talk,  not  like  Richard  Nevil 
in  particular,  but  after  the  Bulwerian  conception  of 
a  great  baron  in  general.  We  do  not  remember  to 
have  read  a  sentence  from  his  lips  that  gave  us  the 
remotest  notion  of  his  individuality.  As  good  a 
thing  as  we  recollect  from  him  is  the  sentimental 
speech  to  his  horse  Saladin,  as  he  is  about  to  kill 
him  at  Barnet — to  show  to  his  soldiers  that  he  will 
be  *'  steadfast  on  that  field,  victorious  or  dead.'* 

"  Saladin,  last  of  thy  race,  serve  me  now  in  death 
as  in  IHe.  Not  for  my  sake,  oh  noblest  steed,  that 
ever  bore  a  knight,  not  for  mine  this  offering!" 
So  saying, ''  he  kissed  the  destrier  on  his  frontal," 
etc. 

This  is  a  very  good,  Ernest  Mai tra vers  sort  of 
speech.  It  scarcely  agrees  with  our  idea  of  the 
iron  Warwick,  who,  we  take  it,  was  not  a  man  of 
ohs  and  ahs.  Again,  from  the  same  want  of  na- 
ture and  truth  in  their  languacre,  wc  make  no  flesh 
and  blood  acquainianoe  with  King  Edward,  or  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  (Crook back,)  pets  as  both— 
debauchee  aod  monster — are  with  the  author.  Wo 
are  told  a  great  deal  about  the  superb  intellect 
which  made  Edward  a  great  leader  and  a  politio 
fat-seeing  king.  But  when  we  come  to  hear  him 
talk,  he  generally  breaks  out.  in  a  sixpenny  melo- 
dramatic*manner,  into  a  Ho !  or  Ha!  or  Pardie, 
or  mille  tonnerre — the  last  growing  under  cir- 
cumstances of  uncommon  aggravation  into  mille 
million  tonnerre.  We  are  told  a  great  deal  en- 
tirely new  about  Crookback,  such  as  that  in  addi- 
tion to  a  *'  face  of  winning  beauty"'  and  a  fine  per- 
son in  the  least  degree  possible  marred  by  just  the 
slightest  elevation  of  one  shoulder,  he  possessed 
many  gentle  beauties  of  disposition.  We  find  so 
much  confusion  of  idea  in  our  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  Bulwerian  Richard  with  the  domestic  murderer 
which  he  is  admitted  to  have  been,  that  we  scarcely 
know  how  he  should  talk.  But  he  certainly  does 
talk  very  much  like  the  **  ambitious  student  in  ill 
health.'* 

A  word  or  two,  before  we  proceed  farther  in  the 
direct  line  of  our  remarks,  concerning  Bulwer*8 
portrait  of  Richard.     It  is  worth  while  to  quote  the 
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description  he  gives  of  his  personal  appearance ; 
indeed,  what  we  have  to  say  requires  it. 

**  Richard  bowed  his  fare,  liule  less  beaiiliful 
than  his  broiher's,  ihoujrh  wholly  different  from  ii 
in  feature,  for  Edward  had  the  long  oval  counie- 
nance,  the  fair  hair,  the  rich  coloring,  and  the 
large  outline  of  his  mother,  the  Ri»se  of  Raby. 
Richard,  on  ihe  contrary,  had  the  short  face,  the 
dark  brown  locks,  and  the  pale,  olive  complexion  of 
his  faiher,  whom  he  ahine  of  the  royal  brothers 
strikingly  resembled.  The  cheeks,  too,  were  some- 
what sunken,  and  already,  though  scarcely  past 
childhood,  about  his  lips  were  seen  the  lines  of 
thouirhtful  manhood.  J3(it  then  those  small  fea- 
tures^ delicately  aguilinc,  were  so  n gular — that 
dark  eye  was  so  deep,  so  fathomless  in  its  bright^ 
musing  intelligence — that  quivering  lip  was  at  once 
so  beautifully  formed,  and  so  expressive  of  intellec- 
tual subtlety,  and  haughty  will — and  that  palefrtre- 
head  was  so  massioe,  high,  and  majestic^  that  when 
at  a  later  period  ilie  Scottish  prelate  commended 
Richard's  **  princely  countenance,^^  the  compliment 
was  not  one  to  be  disputed,  much  less  contemned. 
But  now  as  he  rose  •  •  •  •  i  hose  defects  in 
his  shape  which  the  popular  hatred  and  the  rise  of 
the  House  of  Tudor  exa<?gerated  into  the  absolute 
deformity  that  the  unexamining  ignorance  of  mod- 
ern days,  and  that  fiery  tragedy,  least  worthy  of 
Shakspeare.  and  therefore  most  popular  with  the 
▼uigar  have  fixed  into  esiablisbed  caricature  weto 
sufficiently  apparent.  Deformed  or  hunchbacked, 
we  need  scarcely  say,  he  was  not,  for  no  man  so 
disfigured  could  have  possessed  that  great  personal 
strength  which  he  invariably  exhibited  in  battle, 
despite  the  comparative  slightness  of  his  frame." 
He  goes  on  to  say  that  Richard's  "  back  was  not 
curved,  yet  one  shoulder  was  higher  than  the  other," 
that  **  his  neck  was  short,**  but  that  *'*'  this  pecu- 
liarity, while  taking  from  the  grace,  added  to  the 
strength  of  his  frame,  which  spare,  sinewy,  and 
compact,  showed  to  an  observer  that  power  of  en- 
durance— combination  of  stubbornness  and  active 
energy  which  at  Rarnet  made  him  no  less  formida- 
ble to  encounter  than  the  mighty  bulk  of  the  heroic 
Edward." 

Explanatory  of  the  reference  to  the  Scottish  pre- 
-  late  who  commended  '*  Richard's  princely  counie- 
.  .     Inance,"  we  have  the  following  note  : 

J  **  Archibald  Quhitlaw. — *  Faciera  tuam  snmmo 
imperio  principatu  dignam  inspicit,quarn  moralis  et 
heroica  virtus  illusirat,'  &c.  We  need  scarcely  i»b- 
serve  that  even  a  Scotchman  would  not  have  risked 
a  public  compliment  to  Richard's  face,  if  so  unap- 
propriaie  as  to  seem  a  sarcasm,  especially  as  the 
orator  proceeds  to  notice  the  shortness  of  Richard's 
stature.  In  the  Rous  Rtdl,  the  port  rait  of  Richard 
represents  him  as  undersized,  but  compactly,  and 
stront^Iy  built,  without  any  sign  of  defonniiy.  unless 
the  defect  of  a  short  neck  can  be  so  called." 

We  will  presently  quote  a  sentence  from  an  an- 
cient English  account  of  Richard,  written  by  one 
of  the  greatest  men  of  his  age.  one  entirely  trust- 
worthy, and  who  sealed  his  independence  and  reso- 
lute truth  on  the  scaffold — Sir  Thomas  More. 
First,  however,  we  must  say  that  so  remarkable  a 
departure,  on  such  slight  reasons,  from  opinions 


based  on  the  agreement  of  all  histories,  and  coo- 
firmed  by  tradition,  legend,  and  the  conaent  of  the 
generations  of  three  centuries  and  a  half,  we  never 
before  met  with.  Bui  wer*8  authorities  are  the  com- 
pliment of  a  courtier,  and  the  portrait  in  the  Rnas 
Roll.  He  says,  in  fortify in^r  the  first  of  these  ao- 
thoriiies,  that  **  even  a  Scotchman"  would  not  have 
ri:»ked  such  a  compliment  if  so  misplaced  as  to  seem 
a  sarcasm.  Why  noti  Sir  Waiter  Raleigh  did  as 
extravagant  a  thing  when  he  pretended  to  be  fran- 
tic from  admiration  of  the  (tersonal  charms  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  at  the  time  nearly  seventy  years 
old.  And,  if  we  recollect  enough  of  our  school- 
day  classics,  a  courtier  made  his  fortune  by  com- 
plimenting Stratonice,  wife  of  Aniiochos,  king  of 
Syria,  on  the  beauty  of  her  ringlets,  when  she  was, 
in  fact,  so  bald  as  to  have  not  a  hair  to  hpr  head. 
We  no  more  believe  that  Richard*s  face  was  all 
bright  and  glowing  with  **  moral  and  heroic  virtae," 
than  we  do  that  Elizabeth  was  (like  Ninon  deTEn- 
clos)  enchanting  at  seventy.  History  and  cor- 
roborating tradition  are  too  strong  to  be  pat  aside 
by  a  fished* op  courtly  compliment. 

As  to  the  portrait  in  the  Rous  Roll,  of  what  au- 
thority is  a  royal  portrait?  where  the  mere  royalty 
allures  or  frightens  the  limner  into  flatteries.  Be- 
sides, this  portrait,  on  Bulwer's  own  showing,  is 
not  correct,  for  it  does  not  give  the  *^  one  ehoolder 
higher  than  the  other" — which  extent  of  malfigo- 
rat ion  Bui wer  admits.  It  shows  no  *'sigo  of  de- 
formity," he  says,  **  unless  the  defecl  of  a  short 
neck  can  be  so  called."  If  the  artist  abated  that 
high  shoulder,  how  shall  we  know  that  he  did  not 
abate  much  else  ! 

Now  for  Sir  Thomas  More  s  portrait  of  Richard. 
Sir  Thomas  was  a  boy  of  five  years  at  the  time  of 
Richard's  death,  and  consequently  he  is  almost  a 
cotemporaneous  authority. 

"  Ricbarde.  the  third  sonne  of  whom  we  nnwe 
entreate,  was  in  witte  and  courage  egall  with  either 
of  them,  in  bcxiye  and  prowesse  far  re  under  them 
boihe,  little  of  stature,  ill  fetured  of  limnes,  croke^ 
backed,  his  left  shoulder  much  higher  than  his  right, 
hard  favoured  of  visage,*^  &c. 

We  shall  venture  to  prefer  this  authority,  con- 
firmed as  it  is  in  every  direction,  to  that  of  the 
**  Scottish  prelate ;"  at  the  risk  even  of  classing 
ourselves  with  the  "  unexamining  ignoramuses"  of 
■nod em  times  who  think  Richard  was  not  a  band- 
some  man.  As  for  Bulwer's  argument,  that  oo 
hunchback  could  have  '*  p<»S8essed  the  great  per- 
sonal strength  which  Richard  invariably  exhibited 
in  battle,"  we  think  that  it  is  clearly  fallacioos. 
Where  deformity  is  occasioned  by  disease,  and  ac- 
companied by  disease,  physical  strength  is  incom- 
patible with  it;  but  natural  mal-formaiion  is  often 
attended  with  good  health  and  great  bodily  vigor* 
No  one  ever  dreamed  of  regarding  Richard  as  a 
young  gentleman,  or  old  gentleman,  with  a  "spinaJ 
affection."     He  was  by  nature  a  **  croke-back" — 
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oame  into  the  world  with  circumstances  of  mon- 
strosity— as  if  '*  nature  had  chaiineed  her  course 
ID  hys  be;jinnin2e.*'  If  mal-formaiion  is  incom- 
jMtibie  with  bodily  strength,  Sir  Waller  Scott  fell 
iirto  a  preat  error^in  his  Black  Dwarf,  who  is 
made  to  lift  greater  weights  than  the  stout  young 
coontryman  Hab,  in  removing  the  Druidioal  stones 
from  their  places  on  the  Moor.  Sir  Waller  was 
not  apt  lo  fall  into  errors  where  physical  vigor  and 
energy  were  concerned. 

We  return  from  i his  digression,  into  which  we 
were  very  naturally  led,  to  the  direct  course  of  our 
remarks.      We    were   contending   ihat   Bulwer's 
writings  were  singularly  undramalic.     In   Dever- 
€ux  we  have  a  great  deal  of  sparkling  conversa- 
tion, and  the  reader  might  be  deceived  by  it  into  a 
first  impression  that  it  sprung  from  a  great  dramatic 
power,  refined  and  taught  by  experiences  drawn 
from  the  courtly  life  of  Salons,  and  gay  nodes  of 
wits  and  men  of  fashion.     But  the  truth  is,  the 
larger  and  roost  brilliant  part  of  that  sparkling  talk 
in  the  French  capitol,  where  the  bowl  of  wit  is 
rolled  from  Count  to  Abb6,  dice-ratiling  Baron  lo 
ribald  Priest,  is  no  more  than  a  re/aciamento  well 
got  up  from  the  recorded  bon-mots  of  that  French 
society,  and  the  epicrrammaiic  dialogue  of  the  elder 
French  comedy.     The  art  that  enabled  the  novelist 
to  put  these  things  together  and  make  brilliant 
chapters,  is  occasionally  a  good  substitute  for  the 
dramatic  power— but  it  is  vary  far  from  being  the 
power  itself. 

Again,  in  the  last  days  of  Pompeii,  we  have  gay, 
easy  table-talk  enough;  but  where  the  chapters  de- 
voted  to  it  become  most  wiiiy,  they  seem  lo  be 
amassed  thefts  frrim  the  same  French  sources, 
served  up  after  pretty  much  the  same  recipe.  The 
Pompeiian  utters  the  pleasantry  with  a  prefix  of 
per  Hercle  instead  of  the  more  modern  adjuration, 
and  the  hues  of  Pliny  have  been  cast  over  scene 
and  actor,  but  the  outlines,  the  general  social  cast, 
and  the  style  of  wit  of  Parisian  and  Pompeiian  are 
much  the  same.  A  common  trick  of  the  dialogue 
makers  is  also  frequently  visible  in  this  book.  A 
person  has  a  calling  or  a  pnssion,  and  he  never 
speaks  that  his  talk  is  not  colored  by  it.  One  is  a 
gambler  and  his  illustrations  are  taken  from  games 
of  chance,  or  he,  at  every  issue  in  conversation, 
draws  his  dice-box  from  his  bosom,  and  proposes 
to  decide  the  diflference  by  a  cast  of  the  die. 
Another  is  soperiniendanf  of  the  amphitheatre  and 
its  popular  spectacles ;  his  talk  is  of  the  sawdust 
and  blood  of  the  arena:  of  pleasant  reminiscences 
of  dying  gladiators  or  christians  disembowelled  by 
wild  beasts.  Another  is  a  gourmand  and  parvenu 
who  prefers  a  wide  and  gaudy  fringe  to  his  nap- 
kin;  and  he  talks  in  an  nndious  mouth-watering 
way  of  British  oysters  and  Falernian  wine,  whilsi 
he  waves  the  magnificent  fringe  of  his  napkin  in 
the  eyes  of  his  table  companions.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  this  trick  in  dialogue-making  in  the  Last  of 
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the  Barons.  Here  is,  for  instance,  part  of  a  scene 
from  Chapter  3.  Book  7.  The  leaders  of  the 
rebel  army,  before  OIney,  are  holding  a  council. 
A  speaker  has  just  resolutely  avowed  his  purpose 
not  to  lay  down  arms. 

"  Good  !*'  said  the  Saxon  squire,  (whose  *  pas- 
sion' is  hatred  of  his  Norman  lord,)  "not  till  we* 
have  burned  to  the  ground  Che  Baron  of  Bullstock*8 
castle." 

'*  Not,"  said  a  Lollard  sternly,  **  till  we  have 
shortened  the  purple  gown  of  "the  churchman^ 
not  till  abbot  and  bishop  have  felt  on  their  backel 
the  whip  wherewith  they  have  scourged  the  godly 
believer  and  the  humble  saint." 

**  Not,"  added  Robin,  (the  man  of  the  people,) 
**  till  we  have  assured  bread  to  the  poor  roan,  and 
the  filling  of  the  flesh  pot,  and  the  law  to  the  Weak, 
and  the  scafiToId  lo  the  evil  doer." 

•*AI1  this  is  mighty  well,"  said  blnntly  a  fall 
mercenary,  stroking  his  beard,  "  but  who  is  lo  pay 
usl" 

These  characters  do  not  talk  like  man  the  indi« 
vidual,  but  like  man  the  representative  of  a  class* 
Acres  of  such  writing  might  be  written  carrente 
calamo  by  any  free  writer  without  a  spark  of  dra- 
matic power  in  him ;  and  after  plodding  over  such 
acres,  we  would  find  ourselves  without  a  particle  of 
the  sort  of  acquaintance  we  form  with  man  the  in* 
dividual. 

The  fact  that  Bolwer  has  written  some  success^ 
ful  and  indeed  very  good  playp,  does  not  prove  that 
he  possesses  a  dramatic  talent.  The  charm  of 
these  plays  is  in  their  continuous  eloquent  passages. 
The  Lady  of  Lyons  owes  half  of  hs  reputation  ta 
Claude  Melnotte's  description  o{  the  Lake  of  Como 
and  his  chateau  en  espagne.  So  in  Rich  lieu,  the 
most  effective  parts  by  far  are  the  long  speeches  of 
Richlieu  himself,  which  have  more  to  do  wkli 
rhetoric  than  the  drama.  Gifford  found  a  want 
of  dramatic  power  in  Massinger,  who  in  this  same 
way  has  cast  elaborated  rhetoric  into  the  form  of 
dialogue ;  and  yet  Massinger  shows  in  the  Virgin 
Martyr,  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  the  Duke 
of  Milan,  the  City  Madam,  etc.,  greatly  more  of 
dramatic  talent  than  Bulwer  anywhere  exhibits, 
without,  after  all,  proving  his  possession  of  it  in 
any  remarkable  degree.  Plays  are  dramas,  but  by 
no  means  necessarily  dramatic. 

The  only  form  of  the  dramatic  in  which  Bulwer  ^ 
excels  is  the  melodramatic.     His  natural  tendency    | 
to  it  is  strong,  and  where  he  writes  rapidly  and    I 
without  caution,  he  always  lapses  into  it.     His  re-   I 
fined  skill  and  literary  art,  make  him  in  all  elabo- 
rated  work  subdue  it  within  reasonable  bounds,  bat, 
we  repeat,  wherever  he  writes  from  the  natural    ' 
impulse,  he  becomes  inevitably  melodramatic.     In 
ihe  opening  scenes  of  Ernest   Maliravers,  em- 
bracing the  whole  early   history  of  Alice,  he  has 
avoided   this  laint  or  proclivity  of  his  genius,  jast 
as  an  accomplished  artist  labors  himself  Ut^  of  de*-' 
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fecta  in  a  favorite  work.  He  has  also  avoided  it 
io  the  opening  scenes  of  Night  and  Mornings  and  in 
the  whole  picture  of  the  good  old  Sir  Miles  St. 
John  and  his  country  life  at  Langhton,  in  Lucretia. 
In  his  plays,  again,  he  avoids  it  by  means  of  the 
same  artistic  care.  This  was  to  be  expected  in 
such  a  form  of  composition,  from  an  author  evi- 
dently aware  of  his  leading  fault,  and  showing  else- 
where a  desire,  by  cautious  labors,  to  avoid  it.  This 
form  of  composition  is  of  more  difficulty  in  exe- 
cution than  anv  other  whatever.  Bulwer  adverts' 
to  this  in  his  preface  to  Lucretia,  and  makes  the 
difficulty  of  attaining,  even  with  his  utmost  labor, 
the  concentration  requisite  in  the  drama,  his  excuse 
for  seeking  to  illustrate  in  that  prose  work  a  lead- 
ing principle,  and  certain  social  facts,  which  he 
failed,  (so  he  thinks.)  in  developing  in  one  of  his 
plays.  It  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  elaboration  re- 
quisite in  play-writing,  that  Bulwer,  who  shows 
everywhere  in  his  elaborate  work,  by  avoiding  the 
taint  of  melodrame,  that  he  is  conscious  of  his 
natural  bad  tendency  in  this  respect,  has  written 
dramas  less  marked  by  melodramatic  faults  than 
many  of  hia  novels. 

In  his  novels  they  do  certainly  abound.  His 
heroes  fold  their  arms— aflfect  stately  words,  and 
dignity,  or  melancholy,  or  grandeur,  of  tone — as- 
tame  haughty  looks,  or  sad  looks,  or  Hall-of-Eblis 
looks  like  those  of  the  damned  spirits  who,  we 
learn  in  Vathek,  go  hiding  their  burning  hearts 
with  their  bands — seldom  the  natural  looks  of  men 
comfortable  in  circumstances  and  digestion.  In 
the  novels  all  this  is  bad  enough,  but  it  becomes 
intolerable  in  those  romances  which  blending  his- 
tory with  fiction  aim  to  portray  the  renowned  char- 
aeters  of  other  ages.  Certain  plainnesses,  or 
homely  traits,  in  these  characters — safe  in  their 
historic  renown,  and  so  raised  above  the  danger  of 
becoming  contemptible  from  close  scrutiny — are 
Tery  interesting,  and  effective  in  giving  vividness 
and  a  look  of  nature  to  the  romancer's  portraits. 
Now  it  is  just  these  plain  effective  traits  that  the 
false  taste  of  the  melodrama  rejects,  as  utterly  nn- 
worthy  of  its  grand  conceptions.  We  can  explain 
our  meaning  very  significantly  by  quoting  one  of 
the  brief  pictures  with  which  Carlyle  has  studded 
his  life  of  Cromwell. 

P  "  One  of  these  days  there  came  a  man  riding 
jog.trot  through  Stratford-at-ihe-Bow,  with  *  a 
green  glazed  cover  over   his  hat,'  a  *  night-cap 

*  under  ii,'  and  *  his  valise  behind  him;'  a  rustic- 
looking  man  :  recognizable  to  us,  amid  the  van- 
ished populations  who  take  no  not  ice  of  him,  as  he 
jogs  along  there, — for  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  Charles 
Stuart's  head  man  !  He  sat  up,  at  Colchester,  the 
night  before  Splaying  shuffleboard  with  some  far- 

.  mere,  and  drinking  hot  ale.'  He  is  fresh  from 
Flanderw,  and  the  Ex-King;  has  arrived  here  to 
organize  the  Spanish  Charles-Stuart  Invasion,  and 
•ee  what  Royalist  losurrection,  or  other  domestic 
nitchief  there  may  bo  hopes  of.     Lodges  now, 
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'  with   dyed  hair'  in  a  much  disguisrd  manner  *  at 
the  house  of  a  papist  chirurgeon  in  Drury  Lane ; 
communicating  with  the  ring-leaders  here." 

How  would  Bulwer  manage  these  adventures  of 
the  Duke  of  Ormond  if  it  came  in  his  way  to  write 
a  romance  founded  on  these  attempts  of  Charles 
to  subvert  the  Protectorate  ?  -  It  is  quite  reriain 
that  we  should  have  nothing  of  that  **  jog-trot,^ 
nothing  of  **  plazed  hat  cover."  "  night  cap,"  etc., 
and  nothing  of  the  "  shuffleboard  and  hot  ale"  at 
Colchester  with  the  farmers — in  a  word,  nothing 
of  all  that  makes  Carlyle's  picture  interesting  and 
vivid.  • 

The  Ho's,  Ha's,  Pardie's,  mille  tonnerres,  mille 
million  tonnerres,  etc.,  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  and  which  suggest  themselves  now  as  the 
sort  of  speech,  with  some  modern  modifications  of 
course,  with  which  Bulwer  would  be  likely  to  dignify 
the  Duke  of  Ormond,  if  he  made  a  hero  of  him,  are  as 
strong  evidences  as  any,  perhaps,  of  his  vicious  me- 
lodramatic leaning — and  I  recall  them  here  as  snch. 
Even  the  capital  letters,  italics,  etc.,  which,  like 
the  impertinent  recommendations  of  shopmen,  loud- 
est of  indifferent  goods,  demand  our  admiration  of 
so  many  false  or  tame  passages,  are  a  product  of 
the  same  inherent  fault. 

A  great  want  that  we  find  in  Bulwer  is  that  he 
has  not  the  least  idea  how  to  make  men,  iodivida- 
als,  or  armies  fii^ht.  He  manages  the  warlike, 
like  a  cross  between  a  stage  subordinate  in  a  tin 
helmet,  and  a  sentimental  haberdasher.  Read  this 
description  of  the  encounter  of  Glaucus  and  Ar- 
baces  in  the  last  days  of  Pompeii. 

"  *  Ila!'  muttered  Arbaces,  *  what  fury  'nalh  sent 
ye  hither  V  *  Ate,'  answered  Glaucus;  and  he  clo- 
sed at  once  with  the  Egyptian.  There  is,  perhaps, 
nothing  on  earth  so  terrible  as  the  naked  and  on- 
armed  contest  of  animal  strength,  no  weapon  bat 
those  which  nature  supplies  to  rage.  Both  the 
antagonists  were  now  locked  in  each  other''8  grasp — 
the  hand  of  each  seeking  the  throat  of  the  other — 
the  face  drawn  back — the  fierce  eyes  flashing — 
the  muscles  strained — the  veins  swelled — the  lips 
apart — the  teeth  set ;  both  were  sinmg  beyond  the 
ordinary  power  of  men,  both  animated  by  relent- 
less wrj^th ;  they  coiled,  they  wound  around  each 
other;  they  rocked  to  and  fro — they  swayed  from 
end  to  end  of  their  confined  arena;  they  uttered 
cries  of  ire  and  revenge ;  they  were  now  before 
the  altar — now  at  the  base  of  the  colomn  whore 
the  struggle  commenced  ;  they  drew  back  for 
breath — Arbaces  leaning  against  the  colurao— 
Glaucus  a  few  paces  apart." 

We  certainly  never  read  any  where  else  of 
so  much  fighting  and  so  little  execution  done. 
How  does  this  scrambl^compare  with  those  buf- 
fets exchanged  between  Richard  and  Friar  Tack  ? 
If  Glaucus,  instead  of  *' locking"  his  enemy  in  his 
"  grasp" — **  coiling  and  winding"  around  hina— 
"  .rocking  to  and  fro"  with  "  cries  of  ire  and  re- 
venge"— had  struck  the  Egyptian  scoondrel  one 
honest  blow  between  the  eyes,  or  on  the  bridge  of 
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the  nose,  he  might  have  saved  himself  trouble, 
and  certainly  would  have  risen  greatly  in  our  esti- 
mation. 

In  Rienzi  there  is  an  account  of  a  battle  in 
which  the  cavalry  remind  us  forcibly  of  the  paint- 
ed horsemen  in  toy- shops.  It  is  all  prance — 
prance — prance ;  an  inexorable  pivot  prevents  on- 
ward motion  ;  up  go  the  curving  legs,  but  down 
they  come  agnin,  and  ihe  prim  horseman  is  not 
budged  a  peg  in  advance.  All  this  is  done  in  ac- 
companiment to  a  beautiful  cockney  war  song, 
chanted  by  a  band  of  priests.  The  fight,  as  might 
be  expected,  ends  with  almost  as  little  execution 
88  thai  between  Glaucus  and  Arbaces.  The  read- 
er may  refresh  his  recollection  of  this  battle-scene 
by  turning  to  chapter  3,  book  5. 

Bulwer  shows  a  great  deal  of  passion  and  force 
in  his  love  scenes.     He  acts  upon  a  critical  opin- 
ion which  he  has  expressed  of  Scott,  that  in  these 
things  the  great  northern  master  failed — that  his 
love  wanted  fire  of  passion.    But  brilliant  and  full  of 
warmth,  as  are  certain  high-wrought  love  passa- 
I  ges  in   Bulwer*8  books,  submit  them  to  this  test : 
read  them  to  yoor  wife  or  sister.     After  such  a 
I  test,  you  will  inevitably  say  with  us,  that  however 
^  a  love- affected  boy  or  girl,  reading  his  pages  in 
solitude,  may   weep  or  rejoice  over  these  highly 
,  wrought  scenes,  the  very  exaggeration  from  which 
( is  drawn  their  presumptuous  title  to  a  place  higher 

•  than  the  more   reasonable  because  more  subdued 

*  love-pictures  of  Scott,  is  their  fatal  defect  and 
cundemnation.  The  "  peculiar  fires'*  of  Bulwer 
are  not  in  Kenilworth,  or  the  Bride  of  Lammer- 
iDt>or,  but  who  wants  more  truth  and  profundity  of 
the  holy  passion  dear  to  poets,  dear  to  all  men, 
than  he  finds  in  the  unhappy  Countess  Amy,  or 
poor  Lucy  Ashton  ? 

In  the  outset  of  this  paper  we  referred  to  the 
Last  of  the  Barons  for  a  specific  critical  purpose. 
This  romance  we  have  spoken  of  as  a  book  with 
which  our  readers  are  one  and  all  familiar.  This 
is  doubtless  the  case.  These  works  of  Bulwer 
are  in  every  hole  and  corner  of  the  land.  We  now 
single  it  out  and  refer  to  it  for  the  general  purpose 
of  pronouncing  it  an  unmitigated  failure.  Histo> 
rical  romance  demands  powers  very  diflferent  from 
those  of  Bulwer.  Finery,  as  we  believe  we  have 
already  said,  is  fatal  in  this  class  of  fiction.  Men 
must  talk  naiorally  and  fight  manfully.  The  heart 
of  the  great  old  times  beats  under  its  gilded  trap- 
pings, and  this  must  be  dealt  nearly  and  truthfully 
with.  Phantoms  of  heroes  who  fold  their  dim 
arms  upon  their  dim  breasts,  are  worse  than  of  no 
pith  or  account ;  they  glide  like  mists  in  the  way 
of  oar  already  secured  views  of  the  past  and  its 
actors.  A  better  subject  for  a  great  master  of  his- 
torical romance,  could  not  have  been  chosen  than 
the  great  Nevil  and  his  troubled  times.  Imagine 
a  romance  of  the  king-maker  from   the  hand  of 


very  diflTerent  from  the  work  of  Bulwer.  We  should 
have  made  a  flesh  and   blood  acquaintance  with 
Nevil,  the  superb  Edward,  wily  Gloucester,  that 
Sir  Pandarus — not  Bulvvers*  sentimental  perver- 
sion, but  the  true — Hastings,  Clarence,  the  white-* 
lipped  Queen,  a  little  designing  but  in  the  main! 
gentle  and  true,  capricious  Anne  Nevil,  and  a  host^ 
of  others,  who  in  the  vexed  current  of  the  times,; 
were  buoyed  up  and  driven  from  obscurity  to  mix 
with  great  events.     We  should  have  heard  these 
speak,  seen   them  act,  and   understood  their  mo- 
tives; for  the  genius  that  drew  Richard  the  Lion- 
hearted,  Elizabeth,  Charles  of  Burgundy,  Claver- 
house,  could  surely  have  enabled  us  to  do  so.     We  • 
should  have  entered  into  the  spirit  of  that  great  f 
change  which  was  going  on  in  the  relative  weight* 
and  importance   of  the    classes   of  the    English 
population ;    we  should    have  seen   in   the  natu-f 
ral  action,  heard  in  the  natural  language,  of  thel 
artisan,  at  his  stall,  or  with   bill  and  bow  on  the{ 
baiile-field,  the  growth   of  popular  power,  aim-4 
ing  to  win  and  beginning  to  dare  to  win,  sane- \ 
tions  of  popular  right  from  King  and  Baron.     We  j 
should   have   seen  and  heard   this  in  the  natural  i 
action   and  dialo(;ue   of  Sir  Walter's   book — not' 
had  the  idea  paraded  eternally  in  paragraphs  of  ^ 
disquisition,   full   of  capital    letters,    italics,   and  \ 
every   shape   of  emphasis,  all   intended   for  pro-  \ 
found  writing.     We  should  have  had  good  blows 
struck,  not  ornate  vague  confusions  of  floating  • 
banners,  and  sounding  tromps,  (trumpets.)     How  ^ 
visible  the  young  viper  of  Gloucester,  flashing  his 
glittering  scales  in  the  mel6e  of  Barnet,  would 
have  been  to  us !     And  in  the  fall  of  the  great 
Earl,  the  heroic  and  world-renowned   Warwick, 
might  we  not  have  had  a  picture  to  match  that  im-  ( 
mortal   one  of  the  death  of  James  at  Flodden  1  1 
We  should  surely  have  had  woodland  scenes — fair  4 
fellowships  of  knight  and  forester — the  jollity  of  . 
the  priestly  character — women  with  true  hearts — 
trials,  crosses,  griefs  of  love,  hardly  its  despair.  . 
In  a  word,  we  should  have  had  strongly  marked  \ 
characters,  true  and  clear  views  of  a  changing  so- 
cial organization,  noble  deeds  of  chivalry,  honest 
loves,  fires  of  earthly  tribulation  to  purify,  never 
to  destroy  save  where  the  stern  necessities  of  his- 
toric truth  controlled  the  romancer's  art,  and,  like 
sunshine  over  all,  an  abundance  of  relieving  cheer- 
fulness ;  we  would  have  had  all  these,  and  not  as 
fleeting  visions,  but  as  perpetuities  blending  with 
our  choicest   memories  of  characters,   opinions, 
events,  loves,  sorrows,  and   merriments,  of  reali 
life.  I 

Having  all  this— and  who  will  say  that  Scott 
would  not  have  given  ns  so  much,  or  more — how 
would  not  such  a  romance  by  the  great  master  have 
contrasted  with  BoUer's  pinchbeck  and  frippery  %  • 
We  can  be  led  to  a  just  judgment  of  this  ambitions 
trespass  and  attempt  of  an  inferior  author  npoo 


Scott.     We  should  certainly  have  had  something  the  domain  of  Seolt,  in  no  better  way  than  by  call- 
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ing  to  mind,  as  we  have  done,  what  Scott  would 
inevitably  have  made  out  of  the  same  subject. 

We  must  give  a  few  words  to  BuNver*8  style. 
There  are  some  singular  notions  current  just  now 
in  regard  to  style.  It  was  a  theory  of  Dr.  Chan 
ning's  and  to  some  extent  a  theory  reduced  to  prac- 
tice in  his  admirable  writings,  that  the  expression 
of  thought  gained  di>;nity  and  impresdiveness  bv 
being  a  little  obscured.  Willis  in  a  gay  letter  to  a 
young  friend,  advises  him  to  daily  habits  of  trial- 
composition,  and  recommends  to  him  a  preserva- 
Lion  and  cultivation  of  the  '*  foibles*'  turned  up  in 

(this  constant  upheaval  of  the  mental  fallow,  as  a 
means  of  securing  individuality  as  a  writer.  His 
own  practice  squints  so  singularly  in  the  direction 
of  this  odd  system  of  training,  that  we  take 
the  counsel  to  be  serious  in  spite  of  its  oddity. 
[For  ourselves,  we  think  that  good  thought  requires 
10  trick  in  its  expression ;  and  that  bad  thought 
;anD0t  be  made  good  by  an  artful  envelopment  in 
[musical,  fantastic,  passionate,  or  any  other  Ian- 
Iguage.  There  are  certain  laws  of  good  writing 
which  we  bold  to  be  immutable  and  inexorable. 
Fashion  may,  for  a  time,  put  them  aside,  as  it 
sometimes  does  the  homely  virtues  in  human  char- 
acter. But  the  recovering  good  sense  of  the  world 
inevitably  returns  to  them.  Write  clearly,  go  by 
the  nearest  way  to  your  meaning,  use  words  of 
distinct,  well  understood  signification,  abjure  orna- 
ment as  a  separate  quality,  but  where  it  comes  as 
a  natural  grace  make  it  welcome :  if  you  follow 
these  good  old  recognized  laws,  and  your  thoughts 
are  sterling,  you  will  write  well. 

Having  these  views,  we  consider  Biilwer's  style 
a  false,  bad  one.  It  is  painfully  ornate,  ambitious, 
(a  fatal  fault  of  style,)  full  of  musical  circumlocu- 
tion introduced  evidently  for  the  sake  of  the  mu- 
sic, and  where  natural  often  slovenly.  John  Bun- 
yan,  the  tinker,  writing  in  the  language  and  idioms 

iof  the  English  hearth-sides,  and  never  dreaming 
of  style  at  all,  has  a  better  style  than  Bulwer, 
word-weighing  and  keen  in  pursuit  of  ornament 
as  the  latter  so  often  is.  Those  who  contend  for 
certain  ornaments  and  dignities  of  style,  and  dis- 
credit the  opinion  that  simplicity,  directness,  and 
perspicuity  are  sufficient  to  make  good  thought 
good  writing,  refer  to  the  books  of  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor, Sir  Thomas  Browne,  and  other  authors  of  a 
like  peculiar  stamp,  in  support  of  their  notions. 
Wq  think  that  these  ancient  authors  do  not  sustain 
them.     Jeremy  Taylor  was  gorgeous  in  his  ex- 

\|pres8ion,  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  taint  of  the 
■modern  vicious  art  manifested  any  where  in  his 
iBentencet — nothing  like  the  labors  of  word-build- 
jing  as  a  thing  distinct  tVom  thought- building.  His 
iitterance  is  gorgeooa  because  his  thought  is  gor- 
geous. His  w*ords  seem  to  struggle  and  aspire 
loftily,  but  it  is  plainly  because  his  thought  is  full 
of  those  imaginatire  correlatives,  which  in  a  man 
of  fervent  and  active  imagination  hang  aboat  the 


oourse  of  direct  thought,  and  impede  it.  and  some- 
times bury  and  conceal  ii.  And  these  views  apply 
nearly  to  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  His  style,  which 
seems  ambitious,  and  matter  of  artful  care,  is  not 
so  in  fact.  A  careful  examination  will  show  that 
poetry  of  thought,  not  a  fantastic  art  i.*:  the  word- 
ing, makes  chiefly  the  peculiarity  in  his  writing. 
Something  of  the  peculiarity  is  doubtless  owing 
to  the  good  knight^s  devotion  to  the  ancient  classic 
literature,  in  which  he  was  distinguished  for  his 
scholastic  acquirements;  he  writes,  we  may  al- 
most say,  in  three  languages ;  his  English  goes 
lumbering  under  Greek  and  Latin,  but  it  is  appa- 
rent that  art,  or  the  love  of  parade  and  eflfect,  is 
not  the  reason  that  it  does  so.  One  clearly  sees 
that  this  devotee  to  ancient  things  has  learned  to 
express  himself  naturally,  if  not  unconsciously,  in 
a  strange  jargon,  (often  wonderfully  rich  and  so- 
norous,) of  three  blended  languaj^es.  There  is  in 
his  case,  as  in  that  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  no  dealing 
with  words  for  the  sake  of  sound  ;  no  double  labor 
of  deveh»ping  a  thought  and  writing  q  style. 

We  have  prejudices  against  all  style- mongers,! 
but  the  worst  of  them  all,  we  think,  is  the  author' 
who  writes  as  if  he  feared  the  ink-soil  upon  his! 
Hngers ;  who  writes  as  if  an  inelegance  was  one! 
of  the  deadly  sins;  who  writes  as  if  the  good 
homely  words  of  plain  life,  short,  perhaps  rude, 
always  strong  and  direct,  were  too  coarse,  too  in-l 
harmonious  an  utterance  for  him,  and  precisely 
this  fastidious,  over-nice  person  we  take  Bulwer 
to  he. 

We  arc  trespassing  on  the  patience  of  oor  read- 
ers, and  must  hasten  to  a  close.  A  man  of  bril- 
liant genius  Bulwer  certainly  is;  nothing  we  have 
said  contradicts,  or  seeks  to  contradict  this  fact. 
Faults  we  fltid  in  his  mind  and  books,  but  they  are 
not  faults  which  stamp  the  author  as  a  man  of  fee- 
ble senius.  We  never  have  stupidity,  never  the 
barrenness  of  the  plain  mind,  which,  ignorant  of 
the  vernal  blossoms  and  summer  foliage  of  the 
imagination,  exhibits  its  thousht  as  naked  as  win- 
ter.  Creative  power,  inventiveness,  a  quick  per* 
reption  of  the  beautiful,  a  rare  knowledge  of  cer- 
tain classes  of  human  passions,  and  emotions,  to- 
gether with  a  singular  skill  in  their  display,  great 
melody  of  phraseology,  which  at  times  is  exquisite 
enough  to  make  the  most  stubborn  critic  forget  his 
censure,  theso  and  some  other  gifts  and  marks  of  a 
genius  great  and  accomplished,  he  certainly  does 
very  often  exhibit. 

We  shall  say  nothing  upon  what  is  considered 
his  greatest  fault — his  false  morale.  His  failings 
here  have  been  assailed  in  a  thousand  shapes,  and 
we  are  not  conscious  of  the  ability  to  say  anything 
new  upon  that  topic. 

We  end  with  one  of  those  passages,  in  whieh 
Bulwer's  delicate  sense  of  the  music  of  wurds, 
and  his  grace  in  the  mastery  of  certain  gentle  and 
poelie  characters  of  emotion,  have  found  perfect 
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fitness  in  subject,  and  enabled  him  to  write  a  sen- 
tence or  two  or'  inimitable  beauty.  So  exquisite  a 
last  word  will  compensate  to  some  extent  for  our 
tedious  censure  :  at  all  events,  our  ending  with  it 
will  prove  that  we  have  had  no  desire  to  condemn 
unjnsify  or  wantonly.  We  make  the  quotation — 
one  of  but  a  few  words — from  Rienzi.  The  free 
companion  Montreal,  and  the  young  Roman  noble, 
Adrian  Colonna,  are  the  speakers. 

*' ^Pardon  roe,^  said  Adrian,  with  great  interest, 
'  but  fain  would  I  have  dared  to  question  ynu  of 
that  lovely  lady,  with  whom,  seven  years  ago,  we 
irazed  at  mo<inliuht  upon  the  odorous  orange-gioves 
and  rosy  waters  of  Terracina.'  " 

**  Montreal  turned  away  his  face;  he  laid  his 
liand  on  Adrian*s  arm,  and  murmured  in  a  deep 
and  hoarse  tone — *  I  am  alone  now  !'  " 

**  Adrian  pressed  his  hand  in  silence.  He  fell 
no  light  shock  at  thus  learning  the  death  of  one 
ao  gentle,  so  lovely,  and  so  ill-fated.'' 


ESSATS   ON   THE 

EARLY  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

OF  ENGLAND. 

No.  IL 

The  Transition  Period  of  the  Language ^  from  the 
year  1150/9  the  year  1350. 

Tn  the  former  number  we  gave  some  account  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  language  and  literature ;  and  we 
remarked  that  in  the  12th  century  a  change  had 
begnn  to  appear  in  the  structure  of  the  language ; 
some  of  the  inflections  of  its  nouns  having  been 
dropped,  the  inverted  order  of  its  words  disused, 
and  some  of  its  idiomatic  phrases  laid  aside,  as  if 
to  facilitate  the  use  of  the  language  by  foreigners. 
This  was  the  first  of  those  changes  by  which  the 
Anglo-Saxon  became  in  process  of  time  what  we 
now  understand  by  the  English  language.  But 
whilst  at  first  it  thus  accommodated  itself  to  the 
wants  of  the  mixed  people  of  England,  it  did  not 
immediately  admit  Norman  words  into  its  vocabu- 
lary. After  the  old  Saxon  had  simplified  itself 
into  Semi  Saxon,  of  which  we  gave  two  or  three 
examples,  it  seemed  for  more  than  a  hundred  years 
Co  have  as  strong  an  antipathy  to  an  intermixture 
with  FVench  words  as  the  Saxon  people  had  to  a 
eoalescence  with  their  French  conquerors. 

At  present  much  the  larger  number  of  words 
found  in  English  dictionaries  are  from  foreign  lan- 
grnages,-— especially  from  the  Norman  French — 
though  the  words  in  mqst  frequent  use  are  of  the  old 
iiaxon  stock.    These  are  the  basis  of  the  language, 


and  outnumber  their  naturalized  associates  on  al- 
most every  page  of  our  literature. 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  literary  remains  of 
these  early  ages,  we  may  say  that  the  Normans 
had  been  settled  full  two  hundred  years  in  Eng- 
land, before  their  language  began  fairly  to  pene- 
trate the  sturdy  exclusiveness  of  the  Saxon.  The 
languages,  like  the  people  of  the  two  nations,  could 
not  easily  mingle  into  one ;  the  French  being 
p<»lite  and  gay,  the  Saxon  rough  and  strong ;  bat 
when  once  the  mixture  was  efferted,  the  com- 
pound would  be  an  improvement  on  both  the  con- 
stituents. 

During  three  hundred  yc^a^s  after  the  conquest^ 
the  Norman  rulers  made  strenuous  and  even  ty- 
rannical efTurts  to  abolish  the  Saxon,  and  to  make 
French  the  national  language.  They  despised 
both  the  Saxons  and  their  harsh  uncouth  speech, 
and  they  deemed  it  highly  politic  to  Normanize 
this  massive  and  surly  part  of  their  subjects.  For 
this  reason  they  not  only  adhered  to  the  more  pol- 
ished Norman  as  the  language  of  the  court  and 
the  nobility,  but  they  ordered  that  it  should  be  used 
in  all  governmental  acts  and  in  judicial  pleadings. 
Rut  as  Latin  was  the  language  of  the  learned,  and 
therefore  of  lawyers,  (for  in  those  barbarous  times 
learning  was  thought  to  be  necessary  for  profes- 
sional men,)  whilst  statutes  and  pleadings  were  in 
French,  law-books  were  written  in  Latin.  Hence 
the  barbarous  jumble  of  French  and  Latin,  found 
in  ancient  law-books,  and  still  heard  in  the  techni- 
cal phrases  and  terms  of  the  law.  Thus  it  came 
to  pass,  that  Law- Latin  was  and  is,  to  classical 
ears,  quite  as  horrible  as  the  jargon  called  Dog- 
Latin. 

But  the  Norman  rulers  of  England  did  more 
and  worse,  to  drive  their  Saxon  subjects  into  the 
adoption  of  the  French  language.  They  ordained 
that  in  schools  the  children  should  construe  their 
lessons  in  French.  Some  have  supposed  that  this 
regulation  extended  to  common  schools,  as  well  as 
to  those  of  higher  rank.  If  it  did,  it  could  not 
much  affect  the  laboring  class — that  is  the  great 
mass — of  the  Saxon  population  ;  for  in  those  days 
of  ignorance,  before  the  invention  of  printing,  al- 
most none  of  the  common  people  had  or  could  have 
the  benefits  of  a  school  education  ;  and  this  was 
more  especially  the  case  with  the  Saxon  peasantry 
of  England,  who  under  the  feudal  government  of 
their  Norman  lords,  were  degraded  to  the  condi- 
tion of  villains  or  bondsmen.  In  all  the  gram- 
mar schools,  however,  the  boys  were  required  to 
translate  their  Latin  lessons  into  French  instead  of 
English.  This  arbitrary  regulation  continued  in 
force  until  the  latter  part  of  the  14ih  century,  as 
we  are  informed  by  an  old  English  writer  of  that 
age,  who  in  the  broad  uncouth  English  of  his  day, 
tells  us  that  "  Children  in  scole,  agenst  the  usage 
and  maner  of  all  other  nations,  beeth  compelled 
for  to  leave  hire  (their)  own  longage,  and  to  coa* 
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airue  hire  lessons  and  hire  thyngesin  Frenshe;  and 
8u  they  haveth  sythe  (since)  the  Normans  come 
firsie  into  Engelonde." 

But  human  power  contended  in  vain  against  na- 
ture :  Tiie  Saxon-Engiish  people  were  probably 
more  than  nine-tenihs  of  the  population.  Their 
children  ail  took  their  first  lessons  in  speech  from 
their  mothers;  and  though  the  few  of  them  who 
went  to  school  might  be  compelled  "  to  construe 
hire  lessons  and  hire  thynges  in  Frenshe  ;^'  yet  at 
home  and  with  their  Saxon  countrymen, they  wonld 
use  only  their  mother-tongue  ;  and  when  done  with 
construing  lessons  and  "  thynges,"  they  were  gen- 
erally done  with  French  ;  as  most  boys  in  our  days, 
when  done  with  construing  Latin  at  school,  are 
done  with  Latin.  Though  a  few  Suxon  parents 
who  were  above  the  common  condition,  were  am- 
bitious to  have  their  children  taught  the  language 
of  fashionable  society,  much  of  the  school-taught 
French  was  probably  learned  assuperticially  in  those 
days  as  it  now  is ;  and  lying  as  lightly  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  mind  as  dew  on  the  grass,  as  soon 
evaporated  in  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise  with  the  degraded  Sax- 
ons, when  even  the  Norman  nobility  deemed  lit- 
erary acquirements  no  necessary  part  of  a  gentle- 
man's accoutplidhments,  but  fit  rather  for  plodding 
cletks,  lawyers  and  leeches  ;  and  when  seais^  which 
are  now  merely  a  technical  scrawl  among  lawyers, 
and  matters  of  idle  vanity  among  the  fashionable, 
were  then  the  solid  and  necessary  instruments  with 
which  noblemen,  who  could  not  write  their  names, 
might  distinctly  and  elegantly  *'make  their  marks]" 

It  is  a  law  of  nature,  sure  in  its  o|)cration  when 
nature  is  left  to  take  its  course,  that  when  two 
people  of  different  languages  live  intermixed,  the 
language  of  the  great  majority  will  ultimately  be- 
come the  language  of  the  whole  ;  and  that  when 
the  two  people  are  not  very  unequal  in  number,  or 
when  the  inHuenceof  the  minority  is  aided  by  their 
superior  power,  learning  and  civilization,  a  mixed 
language  will  be  formed,  whose  basis  will  be  either 
the  popular  tongue  of  the  majority  as  happened  in 
England,  or  the  more  refined  language  of  the  ruling 
minority,  as  happened  in  Gaul,  where  the  Latin  of 
tlie  Roman  conquerors  gained  the  ascendancy  over 
the  Celtic  of  the  indigenous  Gauls,  in  I  he  Ro- 
mance dialects  which  resulted  from  the  mixture. 
But  it  requires  a  course  of  centuries  to  operate  by 
natural  means  such  material  changes  in  the  lan- 
guages of  a  people. 

In  England  no  less  than  three  languages  were 
long  and  simultaneously  used  by  difi^erent  classes 
of  the  inhabitants— Saxon,  French  and  Latin.  *'A 
kind  of  confusion  of  tongues,  (says  Dr.  Henry, 
Hist,  of  Eng.,  Book  IV.,  Ch.  7.)  prevailed  in  Eng- 
land for  several  centuries  after  the  Norman  con- 
quest, when  different  orders  of  people  made  use  of 
different  languages.  This  was  so  mtich  the  case, 
even  in  the  former  part  of  the  14ih  century,  that 


public  speakers  were  sometimes  obliged  to  pro- 
nounce the  same  discourse  three  times  to  the  same 
audience,  once  in  Latin,  once  in  French,  and  onee 
in  English.'' — Modern  English  is  s  compoond  of 
them  all. 

**  Norman,  (continues  Dr.  Henry,)  was  the  lan- 
guage of  the  conrt,  of  the  nobility,  and  of  all  who 
would  be  thought  persons  of  rank  and  fashion,  for 
about  three  centuries  after  the  conquest."  In  proof 
of  this  he  quotes  the  following  sentences  from 
John  de  Trevisa's  translation  of  Higden's  Poly- 
cronicon.  Higden  lived  in  the  reign  of  Richard 
II.,  who  died  in  1399. 

"  Gentlemen's  children  ben  lerned  and  taoglit 
from  their  youth  to  speke  Frenshe.  And  iiplond- 
ishe  men  will  counterfete  and  liken  himself  to  gen- 
telmen  and  acne  busy  to  speke  Frenshe,  for  to  be 
more  sett  by  ;  wherefore  it  is  said  by  corny n  pro- 
verbe,  Jack  wold  be  a  gemilmon,  if  he  coode 
speke  Frenshe."  Trevisa  adds,  "  This  manar  was 
moche  used  lofore  the  great  deth,  (before  the  great 
plague,  1349,)  but  sythe  (since)  it  is  aomedele 
chaunged.*' 

By  the  time  of  Richard  111.  in  1483,  French 
had  grown  so  much  out  of  use,  and  had  been  so 
far  superseded  by  the  English,  that  many  even  of 
the  nobility  did  not  understand  it :  yet  the  absurd 
custom  of  publishing  acts  of  Parliament  in  French 
was  retained  up  to  this  year,  when  it  was  finally 
abolished.  This  was  414  years  after  the  Norman 
conquest.  From  this  time  we  may  consider  the 
English  as  being  the  common  language  of  all  ranks, 
while  Latin  maintained  its  place  in  the  schools  of 
learning  and  among  scholars,  as  the  language  of 
science,  common  to  all  Western  Europe.  The 
French  now  ceased  to  be  spoken,  unless  it  was 
retained  for  an  age  or  two  longer  by  a  few  of  the 
ancient  families  of  the  Norman  nobility,  wha  clung 
to  it  as  a  badge  of  their  assumed  superiority  over 
the  recently  created  nobles  of  Saxon  or  of  mixed 
blood. 

The  decline  of  the  French  language  in  England 
was  hastened,  first,  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Eng- 
lish from  France,  by  which  the  connection  and  fre- 
quent intercourse  between  the  two  countries  was 
broken  ofl^;  and  secondly,  by  the  destructive  civil 
wars  of  the  15ih  century,  in  which  most  of  the 
Norman  nobility  and  gentry  perished.  This  ca- 
tastrophe not  only  reduced  the  number  of  those 
whose  proud  distinct  it  was  to  speak  French ;  hot 
it  elevated  many  of  the  Saxon  English  gentry  to 
the  highest  rank  in  society,  and  caused  intermar* 
riages,  by  which  all  distinction  between  Normao 
and  Saxon  was  ere  long  obliterated. 

But  from  the  middle  of  the  12ih  to  the  middie 
of  the  14th  century, — the  period  of  which  we  are 
writing — Norman  literature  was  more  cultivated 
in  England  than  in  France,  and  was  in  fact  much 
more  copious  and  refined  than  the  meagre  English 
literature  of  ibis  period.     Us  superiority  was  one 
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cause  of  ihe  dnbspquent  Jntermixlare  of  so  many  | 
French   words   wiih    the  Saxon    Enolish    stock.  | 
Our  readers  will  therefore  excuse  us  for  digressing 
a  litile  from  our  straight- forward  course  by  intro- 
ducing 

A  shoit  Notice  of  the  French  Language  and  Lit- 
erature during  this  Period. 

The  primiiive  population  of  Gaul,  like  that  of 
Britain,  was  Celiic,  or  Gaelic,  as  it  should  rather  | 
be  called  in  that  country,  where  the  people  called  I 
themselves  Gael.  But  the  Celts  of  Gaul  were' 
not  driven  by  invaders  into  obscure  corners  of  the 
country,  as  those  of  Britain  were  by  the  Saxons. ! 
The  survivors  of  the  murderous  conquest  of  the 
country  by  the  Romans  under  Julius  Caesar,  were 
soflered  to  occupy  their  ancient  seats  under  the 
civilizing  rule  of  the  conquerors.  The  Romans 
planted  colonies  among  them  ;  built  cities,  estab- 
lished schools,  and  subjected  the  country  to  a  sys- 
tem of  regular  government  with  a  code  of  written 
laws.  Thus  the  Latin  became  in  Gaul,  what  the 
Norman  and  Latin  together  became  afterwards  in 
England  ; — the  language  of  government,  of  law, 
of  literature,  of  cities  and  of  polite  society  :  and 
after  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  it  became 
also  as  in  England  the  language  of  the  church  and 
of  religious  worship.  All  these  advantages  in  its 
favor  during  four  or  five  centuries,  before  society 
was  again  revolutionized  by  Teutonic  invaders, 
gave  the  Latin  language  such  currency  in  Gaul, 
that  some  writers  conceive  it  to  have  superseded 
the  Gaelic  even  among  the  peasantry.  Hallam,  in 
6is  History  of  Literature,  (vol.  I,  ch.  1,)  ex- 
presses this  opinion.  But  Michelet,  in  his  History 
of  France,  (Book  I,  ch.  4,)  argues  to  the  contra- 
ry, and  we  are  disposed  to  agree  with  him.  The 
aboriginal  Gauls  most  all  the  while  have  constitu- 
Uited  the  mass  of  the  rural  population ;  and  we 
may  almost  venture  to  assert  that  in  such  a  case 
an  illiterate  mass  of  peasantry  never  adopt,  either 
suddenly  or  gradually,  a  foreign  language  to  the 
exclusion  of  their  ancient  mother-tongue.  They 
are  neither  able  nor  willing  to  make  such  a  change. 
How  has  it  been  in  England  after  all  the  ages  of 
literal  ore  and  common  schools,  that  have  passed 
by,  since  our  French-Latin-English  language  has 
been  spoken  and  taught  among  all  the  educated 
classes!  Have  the  English  clod-hoppers  adopted 
it  I  No  ;  to  this  day  in  the  difTerent  counties  of 
Englaad  they  speak  dialects  that  have  descended 
to  them  from  Anglo-Saxon  times,  modified  indeed 
by  long  use,  but  scarcely  a  whit  refined  or  altered 
by  the  adoption  of  French  or  Latin  terms.  Yet  a 
foreigner  might  read  histories  and  other  classic 
writings  of  England,  till  he  became  gray  with  the 
study  of  English  literature,  without  ever  discov- 
ering ihe  fact,  that  millions  of  English  men,  wo- 
mcD  aod  chiidrea  yet  speak  dialects  a  thonsand 


years  old.  If,  then,  the  Latin  writings  of  the  pe- 
riod give  no  indication  that  Gaelic  continued  to  be 
spoken  in  Gaul  as  long  as  the  Latin,  this  proves 
nothing. 

It  is,  we  think,  to  the  retention  by  the  rustics  of 
their  peculiar  language,  that  we  are  in  part  to  at- 
tribute their  long  adherence  to  Paganism,  after  all 
the  cities  and  towns  had  been  Christianized.  Even 
the  name  Pagans,  (paganiy  villagers  or  rustics,) 
is  derived  from  this  circumstance.  This  class  of 
people  in  Gaul  had  not  folly  given  up  their  Pagan 
worship  so  late  as  the  year  600.  Must  not  their 
conversion  have  been  in  a  great  measure  retarded 
by  diflference  of  language,  and  their  isolation, 
consequent  upon  it,  in  the  midst  of  a  church  speak- 
ing only  Latin  1 

But,  however  this  may  be,  certain  it  is,  that  the 
Latin  became  so  deeply  rooted  in  Gaul,  that  when 
the  Roman  empire  there  as  elsewhere  was  overrun 
and  subverted  by  northern  barbarians,  it  became 
the  chief  element  in  the  formation  of  the  new  lan- 
guages that  sprang  up  in  the  country,  from  the  in- 
termixture of  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  invaders 
with  the  old  inhabitants,  and  from  the  general  up- 
turning of  the  foundations  of  society.  This  is  a 
result  somewhat  remarkable ;  but  it  is  doe  to  two 
circumstances  :  the  one  is,  that  the  northern  inva- 
ders who  settled  in  the  country,  being  compara- 
tively few  in  number,  aimed  to  reconstruct  society 
upon  the  model  of  Roman  civilization,  which  they 
had  seen  and  admired  :  and  the  other  is,  that  being 
converted  to  Christianity,  they  subjected  them- 
selves to  the  Latin  church,  and  endeavored  to  learn 
her  language.  For  these  reasons  they  gradually 
adopted,  not  the  pure  Laiin,  which  was  too  artifi- 
cial in  its  structure  to  be  acquired  by  illiterate  bar- 
barians, but  a  compound  speech,  in  which  Latin 
words  finally  predominated. 

After  some  centuries  of  agitation,  two  dialects 
emerged  from  the  chaos  of  tongues  and  nations  in 
France ;  one  in  the  South  called  Provencal,  Occi- 
tanic  or  Langue  d'oc  ;  and  one  in  the  North  called 
Tudesc  or  Langue  d^oui.  The  Gaelic  was  an  in-' 
gredient  of  the  former,  and  the  German  or  Teuto- 
nic of  the  latter.  The  German  Franks,  from  whom 
France  derived  its  modern  name,  did  not  extend- 
their  conquests  and  settlements  beyond  .  the  river 
Loire;  hence  the  difference  between  the  dialects, 
in  the  counties  on  the  opposite  sides  of  that  river. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  age  of  Charlemagne, 
when  the  social  caldron 'had  boiled  some  five  or  six 
hundred  years  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire, 
that  these  dialects  began  to  assume  a  definite  and 
stable  form,  so  as  to  become  fit  for  literary  uses. 

At  length,  in  the  llth  century,  when  the  light 
of  civilization  began  once  more  to  dawn  upon  Eu- 
rope, there  sprang  up  in  the  South  of  France  a 
race  of  poets  called  Troubadours,  that  is,  Inven- 
tors,— of  a  quality  superior  to  the  minstrels  and 
jongleurs^  (in  l^ixn^  joculatores)  who  had  hiiherta 
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amused  princes  ami  people  wiih  rheir  rude  songs 
and  gesticiilaiing  buffoonery.  *  They  wrote  in  tite 
Occiiaiiic  dialect.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the 
llih  and  I2ih  century,  that  they  so  improved  their 
language  and  their  art,  as  to  produce  poetry  wor- 
thy of  a  refined  age  and  comparable  to  the  pro- 
(hictions  of  classical  antiquity.  Their  themes  were 
love,  religion  and  knighihoud.  They  excelled  in 
soft  amatory  strains;  heroic  themes  required  a  lan- 
guage and  a  genius  more  nervous,  than  could  well 
be  nurtured  in  their  soft  climate  and  their  **  Court 
of  Love.**  If  their  strains  were  someiimes  too 
voluptuous,  it  is  a  fault  common  to  almost  every 
age  and  nation,  England  in  the  19th  century  not 
excepted,  as  every  one  who  has  read  Byron,  Moore 
and  Keats  will  admit.  Like  other  poets  between 
the  llih  and  16th  centuries,  in  almost  every  nation 
of  Western  Europe,  ihey  satirized  with  freedom 
and  with  justice  the  vices  of  the  clergy  and  the 
monks,  and  thus  contributed  to  prepare  the  minds 
of  men  for  the  great  Reformation  in  the  16ih  cen- 
tury. We  should  recollect  that  the  Troubadours 
floHrished  in  the  age  and  country  in  which  the 
Atbigenses  and  other  anti-papal  sects  arose,  and 
where  papal  tyranny  afterwairds  wreaked  its  bloody 
▼eogeance  by  the  indiscriminate  massacre  of  all 
ages  and  sexes. 

Some  of  the  Troubadours  travelled  and  exerci- 
sed their  art  in  Spain,  Italy  and  Northern  France, 
where  they  spread  a  taste  for  refined  poetry  and 
music.  All  the  dialects  of  these  countries,  beintr 
derived  chiefly  from  the  Latin  or  Roman  language, 
and  not  diflfering  materially  in  their  structure,  were 
called  by  the  general  name  of  Romance ;  and  be- 
cause the  early  poetry  of  them  all  was  filled  with 
marvellous  stories  of  enchantment  and  knight-er- 
rantry, this  class  of  compositiops  came  to  be  call- 
ed Romances. 

The  Tudesc  or  Northern  French  was  not  culti- 
yated  to  refinement  so  early  as  the  Occttanic.  The 
songs  of  the  minstrels,  in  this  language,  before  the 
12th  and  13ih  centuries,  were  of  a  rude  sort;  until 
the  Troubadours  excited  the  emulation  of  the  Nor- 
mans, who  cultivated  a  more  refined  poetry  in  the 
latter  of  these  centuries,  but  without  attaining  to 
the  refined  elegance  of  the  Occitanic  poets. 

The  dialect  of  Normandy  dififered  very  little,  if 
at  all,  from  that  of  Paris,  where  the  kings  of  France 
held  their  court.  Though  the  Northmen  or  Nor- 
man pirates  from  the  Baltic  coasts,  after  ravac^incr 
this  part  of  France,  settled  in  it  and  gave  their 
name  to  the  province,  they  made  little  change  in 
the  language.  The  reason  was,  that  being  only  a 
few  thousand  males,  they  married  French  wives, 
and  consequently  their  children  learned  the  mother- 
tongue  and  transmitted  it  to  their  descendants. 

•  In  the  former  number  we  inHcIvertenlly  ascribed  to  the 

Tronl'Hdnurs  an  origin  prior  lo  ihe  age  of  Chiirlemagno. 
We  for  tlie  momenl  confounded  them  with  these  inferior 
professortt  of  the  same  art. 


It  is  this  Northern  French  or  Tudesc,  that  after- 
wards became  the  classical  language  on  both  sides 
of  the  Loire.  Provence  and  Languedoc,  which, 
during  several  centuries,  had  been  independent  of 
the  French  crown,  were  afterwards  reunited  to  it ; 
and  then  by  degrees  the  sweet  Provencal  dialect 
sunk  beneath  its  more  powerful  rival  to  the  de- 
graded condition  of  a  patois^  spoken  only  by  the 
peasantry.  Long  before  this  the  Troubadours, 
after  having  degrneraied  in  the  14th  century, 
ceased  to  sing;  their  ancient  lays,  like  their  lan- 
guage, fell  into  obscurity  and  were  forgotten  in 
Europe;  until,  within  the  last  hundred  years,  they 
have  been  drawn  from  the  archives  of  the  middle 
ages  and  published.  Their  soft  beauties  are  found 
to  be  still  capable  of  charming  the  most  refined 
ears  and  hearts  of  the  10th  century. 

It  may  be  acceptable  to  some  of  oar  readers  who 
have  riot  turned  their  attention  this  way,  to  see  a 
short  specimen  or  two  of  Occitanic  poetry,  in  juxta- 
pitsition  with  one  in  the  Norman  dialect.  The 
structure  of  the  poetry  and  the  difference  of  the 
dialects  will  then  be  apparent. 

As  these  specimens  are  in  rhyme,  we  remark 
that  the  Troubadours  are  generally  believed  to  have 
been  the  inventors  of  rhyme  as  well  as  of  the  mod- 
ern system  of  versification.  Some  pretend,  how- 
ever, that  they  got  rhyme  from  the  Arabians  in 
Spain ;  others,  with  rather  more  plausibility,  ascribe 
the  invention  of  rhyme  and  the  accentual  system 
of  versification  to  the  monks  who  composed  some 
of  the  earlier  Latin  hymns  of  the  Roman  and  Con- 
ventual Breviaries.  Without  pretending  to  decide 
this  dispute,  we  may  venture  to  give  to  the  Trou- 
badours the  credit  of  having  taught  the  nations  of 
Europe  how  to  construct,  with  regularity  and  sweet- 
ness, those  metres  and  stanzas,  (with  a  few  excep- 
tions.) which  are  now  in  use,  and  are  found  by  ex- 
perience best  adapted  to  the  genius  of  our  modern 
languages,  and  give  the  most  harmonious  sounds  to 
the  ear. 

We  will  give  the  monks  credit  for  having  com- 
posed some  beautiful  rhyming  hymns  in  Latin. 
But  some  other  hymns  of  the  church  in  the  middle 
ages  are  so  very  curious,  that  we  are  tempted  to 
slop  until  we  can  give  the  reader  a  specimen  for 
his  amusement.  We  will  lake  a  couple  of  stanzas 
of  that  one  which  strikes  us  as  being  the  most 
curious  of  all.  Michelet,  in  his  History  of  France, 
(Vol  I.  Book  iv.,  chap.  0.)  has  given  the  whole 
hymn  from  Du  Gangers  Glossary,  (article,  Festum 
Asinorum.)  At  Beauvais  and  other  towns  of 
France  the  church  celebrated  yearly  the  Feast  of 
Asses,  in  honor  of  the  ass  that  was  imagined  to 
have  occupied  the  stall  in  which  our  Saviour  was 
born.  The  rule  was  this:  **At  the  end  o(  the 
mass,  the  priest  turning  to  the  people  with  the 
words  //e,  missa  est^  (go,  church  is  over,)  shall 
neigh  thrice,  and  then  the  people  with  the  formnia, 
Deo  gralias,  (Thanks  to  God,)  shall  thrice  answer. 
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Hi-haw,  Hi-haw,  Hi-haw,"  (that  is,  they  shall  hray 
like  asses.)  Then  the  hymn  was  sung,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  two  first  stanzas. 

1.  Orientis  partibus 
Adventav  it  asinas 
Pulcher  et  furtissiinas 
Sarcinis  aplissimus 

Hez,  sire  asnes,  carchantez, 
Belle  bonche  rechignez ; 
Vous  aorez  du  foine  assez 
£t  de  Tavoine  a  plantes. 

3.  Lenlns  erat  pedibus 
Niaiforetbaeulus, 
£t  eum  in  clunibus 
Punoer  et  aculeus. 
Hez,  sire  asnes,  &c., 

ThroDgh  nine  stanzas,  at  the  last  of  which  they 
kneeled  to  the  ass. 

We  offer  only  a  literal  translation  of  these  Latin 
stanzas  and  of  their  French  burden.  We  cannot, 
in  English,  attain  to  its  exquisite  versification. 

1.  From  eastern  parts 
Came  the  ass, 

Beautiful  and  mighty  strong; 
For  heavy  burdens  fittest. 
Come !  sir  ass,  now  sing  ; 
Pretty  mouth  grin, 
You  shall  have  of  hay  enough. 
And  of  oats  aplenty. 

2.  Slow  he  was  on  foot, 
Unless  there  was  a  cudgel. 
And  upon  bis  buttocks 
He  felt  the  piercing  goad. 
Come,  sir  ass,  sing,  &c. 

We  leave  this  specimen  of  ecclesiastical  poetry 
to  the  reader's  meditations,  whilst  we  proceed  to 
give  him  the  following  specimens  of  Occitanio  poe- 
try. The  first  is  borrowed  from  Sismondi's  Lit- 
erature of  the  South,  with  Roscoe's  translation. 

Specimen  1. 

He  m  play  lo  do  uz  temps  de  pascor, 
Que  fai  fuelhas  et  floras  venir; 
£t  play  mi  quant  aug  la  vaudor, 
Dels  auzels  que  fan  retentir 

Lor  chan  per  la  bocalge : 
E  play  mi  quan  vey  sus  els  pratz 
Tendas  e  pa v alios  fermatz  ; 

E  play  ro*en  mon  coratge, 
Quau  veg  per  campanhas  rengalz, 
Cavalliers  ab  cavals  armatz. 

Roscoe^s  Version, 

The  beautiful  spring  delights  me  well 
When  flowers  and  leaves  are  growing. 
And  it  pleases  my  heart  to  hear  the  swell 
or  the  bird*s  sweet  chorus  flowing 
In  the  echoing  wood  ; 
And  I  love  to  see  all  scattered  around, 


Pavilions  and  tents  on  the  inartial  ground, 

And  my  spirit  finds  it  good. 
To  see  on  the  level  plains  beyond. 
Gay  knights  and  steeds  caparisoned. 

This  specimen  is  not  so  remarkable  for  melody 
or  beauty,  as  for  its  complex  system  of  metres  and 
rhymes.  The  next  specimen  is  more  simple  in  its 
structure,  and  to  our  mind  more  beautiful.  It  is 
from  a  set  of  short  poems  on  the  seasons,  published 
by  D'Olivet,  in  his  work  entitled  "  Le  Troubadour. 
Poesies  Occitaniques."  We  give  only  the  two  first 
stanzas  of  the  last  one. 

Specimen  2. 
Son  Hivbknouz. 

1.  La  rina  antouna  s^cs  passada, 
L'hiver,  sus  un  cari  tourat, 
S'enven,  la  capa,  emmaiitoulada 
D'nn  vieii  nebloiiz,  enjalibtat, 
Sous  deiz  de  barbasta  liizissoiin, 
£  lous  estervels  lou  segnissoun. 

2.  la  d''una  rnsca  diamancnca 
L^  aigneta  linda  si  vosiis : 
Diria3  que  la  flon  primavenca 
Al  grel  jihdurnat  cspalis ; 

Et  que  cl'eli,la  neii  toiimbada 
Ha  scminat  nostra  tcQlada. 

Literal  Translation. 

SOMO  or  WliNTBR. 

1.  The  rich  autumn  is  passed  away. 
'J^he  winter  on  a  chariot  mounted, 
Is  coming,  his  head,  mantled 
With  a  veil  of  clouds,  frozen. 
His  fingers  wiih  hoar- frost  glisten. 
And  the  storm- winds  follow  him. 

2.  Already  with  a  shell  diamond-like 
The  limpid  water  covers  itself: 

You  would  say  that  the  flower  of  spring 
On  the  icy  bough  shines; 
And  that  with  lilies  the  fallen  snow 
Has  sowed  our  roof. 

It  is  easy  to  see  here,  that  not  only  are  the  images 
poetical,  but  the  versification  is  regular,  the  rhyme 
perfect,  and  the  sound  of  the  language  mellifluous. 

The  following  lines  of  Norman  poetry  are  taken 
from  Ellis'  Specimens  of  Early  English  Poetry. 
They  are  a  part  i»f  Wace's  *'  Brut,**  a  metrical  Ro- 
mance, written  about  an  age  before  the  preceding 
specimen  of  Occiianic.  It  is  by  no  means  a  choice 
specimen,  and  is  selected  solely  because  Mr.  Ellis 
gives  a  Semi-Saxon  translation  of  it,  made  shortly 
af\er  the  date  of  the  original,  and  affording  us  a 
good  specimen  of  the  half- formed  English  of  the 
time.  The  subject  of  the  passage  is  the  ceremo- 
nies and  sports  at  the  coronation  of  King  Arthur. 
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Norman  French. 

Quand  li  service  fut  fin6 
Et  Its,  missa  est*  chante, 
Li  rni  a  sa  con  rone  ostcc« 
QnUl  avoit  a  mostier  portee, 
IJne  corone  menor  prist, 
El  la  reine  ensement  prist ; 
Jus  mistrent  les  greitrnors  alors. 
Plus  legiers  pristrent  et  menors. 
Quant  11  roi  lorna  del  mostier 
A  son  palais  ala  inantrer : 
La  reone  a  »n  anire  ala, 
Et  les  dames  a  sei  mena. 
Li  roi  mangea  avec  les  homeSf 
Et  la  reine  avec  les  dames, 
O  grant  dcduisi  el  o  grant  joye ; 
Come  soloii  esire  a  Troie; 
Et  Bretons  encore  la  lenoent ; 
Quant  ensemble  feiste  feisoent, 
Li  roi  et  les  homes  mangoent, 
Que  nule  fame  n'i  menoent : 
Les  dames  mangoent  aillors, 
Ni  avoit  que  lor  servitors. 

Modern  English. 

When  the  service  was  finished 

And  Ite,  missa  est,  chanted^ 

The  king  had  his  crown  taken  off 

Which  he  had  worn  to  the  monastery, 

A  smaller  crown  taken, 

And  the  queen  also  taken  ; 

They  put  off  the  larger  attire, 

Took  lighter  and  smaller; 

When  the  king  returned  from  the  monastery, 

To  his  palace  he  went  to  eat. 

The  queen  to  another  (palace)  went. 

And  the  ladies  (dames)  with  her  led; 

The  king  ate  with  the  men 

And  the  queen  with  the  ladies 

With  great  pleasure  and  with  great ^/oy, 

As  it  used  to  he  at  Troy  ; 

And  Britons  still  retain  it; 

When  together  they  made  a  feast. 

The  king  and  the  men  ate. 

But  took  no  woman  thither  : 

The  ladies  ate  elsewhere. 

Nor  had  but  their  servitors. 

This  Wace  was  evidently  no  great  poet,  nor  had 
he  the  chivalrous  gallantry  of  his  age,  for  ho 
seems  to  have  liked  the  barbarous  old  custom  of 
excluding  women  from  the  tables  where  men  feast- 
ed. Perhaps  the  best  apology  for  this  custom  was, 
that  the  men  when  they  feasted  were  apt  to  become 
80  riotously  drunk  and  so  captiously  quarrelsome, 
that  they  were  not  fit  company  for  the  gentler  sex. 
We  are  not  certain  that  the  more  modern  custom  in 
fashionable  circles,  of  dismissing  the  ladies  from 
the  dinner-table,  when  the  wine  begins  to  circulate, 
evinces  either  oiore  gallantry  or  better  behafior 

*  Ite.miMa  tat.  Go,  tbe  congregation  is  dismissed.  These 
were  from  early  times  the  concluding  words  of  the  com- 
munion service  in  the  Latin  Churches.  Bcncr,  from  the 
word  miua  came  the  word  maaa,  to  denote  the  whole  aer- 
vice,  with  the  worship  of  the  tranaubataiUiated  bread,  as  now 
j^ci^rmed  in  the  Roman  Catholic  ehurchea. 


amcMig  the  gentlemen.  As  to  Wace,  we  must  ex- 
cuse him  ;  he  was  a  churchman  and  a  bachelor  by 
profession.     But  let  us  return  to  our  subject. 

The  reader,  though  he  may  he  little  used  (o  ety- 
mological investigations,  can  easily  detect  in  the 
above  passage  of  old  Norman  French  the  originals 
c  f  a  number  of  words  long  since  naturalized  in  our 
language.  We  have  Italicised  those  derivative 
words  in  our  English  translation.  There  are  two 
oihers,  Grand,  and  Munch  from  Manger^  that  were 
not  proper  to  be  used  in  the  translation.  This  short 
specimen  may  shdw  how  largely  the  English  has 
borrowed  from  the  French. 

But  the  first  translators  from  the  French  were 
very  sparing — as  already  observed — in  the  adop- 
tion of  words  from  that  language.  For  example, 
Layamon,the  translator  of  Ware's  *'  Brut,"  wrote 
almost  pure  Saxon  English.  As  he  is  one  of  the 
earliest  extant  writers  of  this  period,  we  shall  now 
borrow  from  Ellis  his  translation  of  the  passage 
just  given  in  the  original.  His  translation  also 
needs  to  be  translated  ;  we  therefore  annex  a  literal 
version  into  modern  English,  rendering,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  the  old  Saxon  English  into  our  present 
Saxon  English. 

Layamon*s  English. 

Tha  the  mass  was  isnngen, 
Of  chirechen  heo  thrungen ; 
The  king  mid  his  folke 
To  his  mete  verde, 
And  mucle  his  dugethe; 
Drem  wes  on  hirede. 
The  quene,  an  other  halre, 
Hire  herherwe  isohte. 
Heo  hafde  of  wif  monne 
Wunder  ane  monien. 

Tha  king  was  isctcn 
Mid  his  monnen  to  his  mete. 
To  than  king  come  the  biscop, 
Seind  Duhrig,  the  was  swa  god, 
And  nam  of  his  hafde 
His  kinC'helm  hoeline; 
(For  than  mucle  gold 
The  king  hine  beren  n'alde) 
And  dude  enne  lass  crune 
On  thar  kinges  hafde. 
And  seoth  then  he  gon  do 
A  there  queue  alswo. 

In  Troy  this  was  lage 
By  heore  aelderne  dage, 
Tha  Bruttes  of  come ; 
The  waren  well  idone 
A  lie  tha  wepmen 
At  heore  mete  seten 
Sundi  bi  heom  seolven; 
That  heom  thuhte  weldon  ; 
And  alswa  the  wife-men 
Heore  iwune  hafden. 

The  same  modernized. 

When  the  mass  was  sang 

Out  of  church  (kirk)  they  thronged; 

The  king  with  his  folks 
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To  his  meat  went  (fUred,) 

And  much  (many)  of  his  nobility; 

Joy  was  in  the  household. 

The  qneeo,  on  the  other  part. 

Her  lodginv  (harbour)  sought. 

She  had  of  women 

Wonderful  many  (Wonder  a  many  one.) 

When  the  king  was  set 
With  his  men  at  his  mete. 
To  the  kinjj  came  the  bishop, 
Saint  Dohriv;  that  was  so  good, 
And  took  from  his  head 
His  crown  (kinghelm)  high ; 
{Per  that  much  gold 
The  king  would  not  bear  ii) 
And  put  (did)  a  less  crown 
On  the  king's  head. 

And  aAer\>uirds  (since  then)  he  went  to  do 
To  tlie  quene  likewise. 

In  Troy  this  was  law 
From  their  elder  days, 
When  Britons  thenne  came; 
Of  those  who  were  well  educated 
All  the  women 
At  their  meat  sat 
Asunder  by  themselves; 
That  to  them  seemed  (wasxhnught)  well  bred ; 
And  also  the  women 
Their  own  dwelling-place  had. 

Except  cruncy  ciown,  there  is  not  a  word  of 
French  origin  in  this  pari  of  Layamon^s  translation. 
A  few,  and  only  a  few,  of  the  old  Saxon  words 
have  become  entirely  obsolete  by  the  substitution  of 
French  words. 

The  cases  of  nouns,  the  genitive  excepted,  had 
been  dropped,  and  the  inverted  order  of  words  con- 
sequently laid  aside.  But  the  definite  article,  the, 
or  that^  was  still  declined,  as  appears  from  the 
forms  thant  thas^  there.  The  pronouns  have  since 
changed  their  forms  a  good  deal,  but  happily  we 
still  retain  some  of  their  cases. 

The  Engltsii  literature  of  this  period  consisted 
almost  wholly  of  metrical  Chronicles,  Romances 
and  Ballads,  designe«l  to  be  recited  or  sung  for  the 
amusement  of  the  illiterate  Saxons.  The  most  of 
these  were  translations  from  the  French.  By  the 
year  1300,  the  Saxons  liad  picked  up  a  little  knovv- 
ledcre  of  French.  From  this  time,  translators 
could  therefore  begin  to  mix  some  French  words 
with  the  English,  without  rendering  their  compo- 
sitions unintelligible  to  the  multitude.  From  this 
time  we  find,  accordingly,  that  translators  and  au- 
thors began  to  mix  a  few  French  words  vviih  the 
English.  But  it  was  not  until  Chaucer*s  lime,  be- 
yond the  period  under  consideration,  that  words  of 
foreign  derivation  began  to  compose  any  considera- 
ble part  of  the  current  language. 

The  most  notable  chronicler  within  this  period, 
was  Robert  of  Gloucester,  who  wrote  probably  a 
little  before  the  year  1300.  His  object  was  to  de- 
duce the  history  of  England  from  the  earliest  times 
to  his  own.  But  like  most  writers  in  those  aires 
of  supeiA  tiou) credulity,  be  adopteJ  4he  most  ex- 


travagant fables  as  authentic  history,  and  thus  in 
reward  to  the  earlier  ajjes  of  which  he  wrote,  his 
chronicle  is  a  mere  romance.  He  borrowed  most 
of  his  fabulous  stories  from  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth, 
who  wrote  in  Latin  about  ihe  year  1150,  and  pub- 
lished for  history  all  the  Welch  fables  about  king 
Arthur  and  the  prophet  Merlin. 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  is  generally  decried  as  a 
very  dull,  as  well  as  a  very  romancing  chronicler. 
Truly  his  style  is  about  as  heavy  as  lead  and  about 
as  dry  as  a  chip.  Yet,  bating  his  lumbering  phra- 
seology, and  the  utter  want  of  rhetorical,  to  say 
nothing  of  poetical,  embellishment,  in  this  style, 
his  narrative  and  descriptive  power  is  far  from  be- 
ina  contempiible.  The  matter  of  his  stories  is  of- 
ten lively  and  interestinjj.  We  give  the  following 
lines  as  a  specimen  of  his  style,  and  of  his  descrip- 
tive power. 

The  Three  Wonders  of  England, 

Thre  wondres  there  beth  in  Engoland,  none  more 

I  n\n, * 
That  water  of  Bath  ys  that  one,  that  ever  is  gliche 

hot. 
Upon  the  pleyn  of  Sulesbury  that  other  wonder  ys, 
That  stonehyngel   ys  yclepiid,^  no  more  wonder 

n*vs.  * 
The  stones  stondeth  ther  so  grete,  no  more  ne 

mowe  *  be  ; 
Evene  upryght  and  svvythe^  hye,  that  wonder  it  is 

to  se : 
And  other  lig^eth  hye  above,  that  a  mon  may  be  of 

aferd ;  • 
That  eche  mon  wondre  may  how  heo  '  were  first 

arered. * 
For  nother  gen,  •  ne  monnes  sirengthe,  it  thynketh, 

ne  myghte  yt  do. 
Telle  nie"  schal   here  afierwurd  of  this  wondres 

boihe  two, 
And  how  hpo  first  were  y  made.     The  ihrydde 

wonder  ys 
Up  the  hul  of  tiie  Pek.  "     North  wynd  y  wys 
Out  of  the  erlhe  oft  comelh,  of  holes  as  yl  were. 
And   bloweth  up  thilke^^  hules,  so  iliat  it  would 

arere 
And  here  up  grete  clothes,  gef*'  heo  were  ther 

nye, 
And  blow  hem  here  and  there  upon  ihe  lofie  on 

hye. 

What  a  striking  analogy  there  is  between  this 
Saxon  English  of  the  year  1300,  and  the  modern 
dialects  of  the  Northern  English,  the  Scotch  and 
the  Scotch  Irish  !  As  if  these  lingual  descendents 
of  (he  broad-speaking  Dano-Euglish,  had  been  born 
800  years  ago ! 

We  turn  next  to  Robert  de  Brunne,  translator  of 
Peter  Langioffs  Chronicle  of  England.     Langtoft 


*  N'ot,  ne  wot,  know  not.  •  Yclepud,  called.  •  N'ys, 
is  not.  ♦  Mowe,  may.  •  Swyllie,  so.  •  Aferd,  afraid. 
^  Heo,  they.  •  Arered,  raised  up.  •Gin,  engine.  *•  Me, 
I.  "  Hul  of  the  Pek,  hili  of  ihe  Peak  (in  Derbyshire.) 
»3  Thiike,  ihose.    >'  Gef,  if. 
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wrote  in  French.  The  translation  was  made  about 
fifty  years,  more  or  less,  afier  Buberi  of  Glouces- 
ter wrote  his  Chronicle  ;  so  ihat  we  shall  see  in  it 
the  state  of  the  English  language  at  the  close  of 
the  period  under  review.  Lnn^toft  stands  higher 
as  a  chronicler  than  Robert  of  Gloucester  ;  and  as 
a  rhymer,  Robert  de  Brunne  has  ilso  more  skill 
and  more  vivacity  of  style.  We  find  in  him  a  con- 
siderable number  of  French  words.  We  shall  give 
two  extracts,  one  from  his  preface,  in  which  he 
states  his  motives  for  making  the  translation  ;  and 
one  from  the  translation  itself. 

From  Rohcft  dc  Brunne^s  Preface. 

Lordyngs  that  be  now  hero, 

If  ye  wille  listen  and  lere,* 

All  the  siory  of  Inglande, 

As  Robert  Manning*  wry  lien  it  fand  ' 

And  on  FiUglysch  has  it  schcwed. 

Not  for  the  lered  hut  for  the  lewcd.  * 

And  it  is  wisdom  for  lo  wytien 

The  state  of  the  land,  and  hef  it  wrytlen, 

What  mannore  of  folk  first  it  ware, 

And  of  what  kynde  it  first  began. 

And  gudo  it  is  for  many  thynges, 

For  to  here  the  dedis  of  kynges, 

Whilk*  were  foles,  and  whilk  were  wyse, 

And  whilk  of  them  couth  most  quantyse^^ 

And  whilk  did  wrong  and  whilk  did  right, 

And  whilk  mayntained  pes  and  fyghi. 

We  put  in  Italics  the  words  derived  from  the 
French. 

A  few  lines  more  from  the  Chronicle  itself  miist 
suffice  for  this  writer. 

The  King  of  Ft  ance  and  the  Pope. 

In  all  this  mykellc  frapc  *  wcx  a  greto  distance 
Of  Boniface  the  pape,  and  the  king  of  France. 
The  kyng  said  and  did  crie,  the  pape  was  heretjke, 
Usure  and  Simonie,  and  synne  Sodomike, 
Errid  mislyvyng,  havnted  Maumeirie,  * 
Wasted  kirkis  thing,  and  lived  in  bujrcric. 
And  was  worthie  to  schend  '  both  soul  and  lyf, 
To  die  wiihouten  end,  &c. 

We  shall  close  this  number  'vith  a  specimen  in 
prose.  It  is  taken  from  a  charier  of  king  Henry 
III.,  A.  D.  1258.  It  may  be  found  in  the  appen- 
dix to  the  4th  volume  of  Henrv's  Hisiorv  of  Entr- 
land.  We  use  the  interlinear  translation  there 
given.  We  must  remember  that  its  date  is  a  cen- 
tury earlier  than  that  of  Robert  de  Brunne,  just 
quoted,  and  about  half  a  century  earlier  ibao  Ro- 
bert of  Gloucester. 

Henry,    thurg   Goddes    fullome,  king  on   Eng- 
Henry,  through  God's   support,  king  of  Eng- 

*  Lere,  learn,  *  His  true  surname.  '  Fand,  found 
^  Lowed,  illiterate,  the  opposiie  of  lercd,  learned.  The 
word  Uvpd  has  now  a  much  worse  signification.  *  Whilk, 
which.  *  Couth  most,  most  quant>sc  ;  could  do  most  cun- 
ning things. 

^  Hubbub.    ^  Mahometanism.     ^  Lose. 


leneloande,  Ihoauerd  of   Yrloande,  &o., — send  I 
land,  lord        qf      Ireland,  &c., — send  I 

greting,    to  all  hise  holde,    ilcerde  and    ilewede 
greeting,  to  all  his  subjects,  learned  and  unlearned 
on  Huntinndon-shire.     Thoet  wile  ge  wel  alle,  thcet 
of  Huntingdon-shire.     This  know  ye  well  all,  that 
we  willen  and  unnen,  that  ure  rcedesmen  alle  other 
ice     will  and  grant,  what  our  counsellors  all    or 
the  moare  del  of  heom,  that  beoth  jchnsen  thurg  os 
the  more  part  of  them,  that     he  chosen  through  us 
and  thurg  thatloandes-folkonurekuneriche,  habbith 
and  through  the  land-folk  of  our  kingdom,  have 
idon,  and  schuUen  don,  in  the  worthnesof  God,  and 
done,  and    shall     do^  to  the    honor    of  God,  and 
ure  treowthe,  for  the  freme  of  the  loande,  thurg 
our  aU(giande,for  the  good  of  the  lande,  through 
the      besigte     of  ihan  to  foren   iseide  rcedesmen 
the  determination  of  the  before    said  counsellors 
beo  stedefast  and  iiestinde  in  alle  thinge  abrotan 
be  steadfast  and  permanent  in  all    things  without 
cnde,  &c. 
ejide,  <J'C. 

Enough  !  enough  !  did  any  body,  since  the  days 
of  Henry  III.,  ever  see  such  spelling  1  What  broad 
mouths  they  must  have  had  in  those  days!  So  say 
printers  and  readers ;  and  so  say  we  :  therefore  let 
us  all  be  thankful  together, — that  having  got  through 
the  midnight  of  Saxonism,  and  the  murky  twilight 
of  scmi-Saxonism,  we  are  at  last  getting  into  the 
clear  dawn  of  English  literature. 


H.  R. 


Virginia. 


STANZAS. 

'*  Fyes,  eyes,  beautiful  eyes  .'" 

**  Ah.  friends,  langb  and  frown  ;  but  show  roe  the  roan — 
the  wisest,  the  gravest,  or  the  sourest, — that  a  bright  pair 
of  ryes  can't  make  a  fool  of." — A  Day  in  Athens, 

Have  a  care  !  have  a  care  ! 

See  you  not  those  sparkling  eyes  ? 
Never  yet  a  brighter  pair 

Lingered  long  beneath  the  skies  : 
Joy  and  mirth  are  sealed  there, 

Cupid's  dans  are  in  each  glance — 
Have  a  care, — have  a  care  ! 

Every  soul  their  looks  entrance. 

Yet  'tis  sweet — yet  'lis  sweet 

To  be  held  in  thraldom  by  them — 
And  oh,  cold  the  heart  they  greet 

If  it  e*er  hath  power  lo  fly  them  ! 
Soul  and  sense  and  mind  are  lost 

While  their  glance  is  o'er  yon, 
And  your  heart  in  tumults  tos8*d 

Long  as  they're  before  you  ? 

XeniOi  Ohio, 
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A  SyTAtem  of  Logic  Ratiociyiattve  and  Ituluctive ;  Being  a 
connected  tnew  of  the  Principlea  of  Evidence  and  the  Meth- 
ods of  Scientific  Investigation.  By  John  Sttuxrt  Mill. 
New  York:  Harper  4' Brothers.     184C 

We  have  herptofore  called  attrntion  briefly  to  this  work. 
ll  i»  not  one  calculated  to  attract  the  genera!  reader.  Even 
those  who  lay  claims  to  a  desire  for  solid  and  useful  know* 
ledge  often  turn  vi  iih  aversion  from  what  they  contemptu- 
ously term  Metaphysics,— underrating  its  utility  to  justify 
their  own  ignorance  of,  or  indifference  to  it.  We  do  not 
now  mean  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  import.ince 
and  utility  of  mental  Philosophy ;  for  these,  like  the  ad- 
vantages of  education,  require  an  acquaintance  with  the 
subject  in  order  to  tie  fully  appreciated.  But  we  desire  only 
to  point  out  the  character  and  standing  of  the  work  before 
U3,  to  those  who  will  not  be  driven  from  it  by  the  matters 
of  which  it  treats. 

We  find  it  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Morell  in  his  History  of  the 
Speculativa  Philosophy  of  the  19th  centnry.  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  In  speaking  of  the  Sensational  or  Lockian 
school  of  Philosophy,  Mr.  Morell  says, 

*•  There  is  one  work,  however,  recently  published,  of  so 
great  and  unquestionable  merit,  that  it  were  wrong  to  omil  a 
distinct  mention  of  it,  in  estimating  the  sensational  phe- 
nomena of  the  present  ago, — I  mean  a  work  entlllcd,  "A 
system  of  Logic  Ratiocinalive  and  Induclive,"  by  John 
Stuart  Mill.  The  author,  it  is  true,  aims  simply  at  dis- 
covering and  expounding  the  proper  methods  of  investiga- 
ting truth,  without  pledging  himself  to  any  system  of  spec- 
ulative philosophy  ;  but  still  there  are  so  many  points  of  a 
speculative  nature  touched  upon,  all  in  the  spirit  of  ihe 
*  Analysis'  above  considered,  that  he  must  necessarily  be 
regarded  as  a  partisan  of  the  modern  Lockian  school  of 
metaphysics.*' 

Then  aAcr  deducing  some  evidences  of  Mr.  Mill's  adhe- 
rence to  this  school,  and  stating  his  objections  to  somo  of 
his  views,  the  author  continues, 

**  Although,  ms  we  have  seen,  there  are  some  points  in 
the  work  to  which  we  cannot  agree,  yet  we  cheerfully  al- 
iow,  that  it  must  be  placed  among  the  very  fiist  efforts  of 
philosophical  thinking  in  our  own  country.  We  believe 
that  the  *  System  of  Logic'  is  yet  destined  to  bring  forth 
beneficial  results,  which  years  to  come  will  in  nil  probabil- 
ity ftkii  to  exhaust." 

The  publishers  evince  a  just  and  firm  reliance  in  the 
steady  increase  of  liberal  iearning  in  our  country,  by  thus 
investing  their  capital  in  works  for  which  there  is  not  likely 
to  be  any  great  immediate  demand.  The  History  of  Mr. 
Morell,  from  which  we  have  quoted,  has  not  yei  been  re- 
published in  this  country.  In  some  parts  it  is  almost  ne- 
cessarily meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  But  we  have  rend 
mo«t  of  it  with  pleasure  and  profit.  It  supplies  some  de- 
siderata which  we  had  long  needed  ;  upholding  a  spiritual 
■nd  Christian  Philosophy,  removed  from  sensationalism 
and  materialism,  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  inysticisra  and 
Pantheism  on  the  other.  We  commend  the  work  cordially. 
It  may  be  obtained  through  Messrs.  D.  Appleton  <$•  Co.,  New 
York. 


STEVENS'  HISTORY  OF  GEORGIA. 
'*Tbe  regular  moBthly  meeting  of  the  Georgia  Hialorica) 
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Society  was  held  at  their  rooms  on  Monday  evening  last. 
The  President,  Hon.  J.  M.  Wayne,  look  the  Chair. 

*'The  Rev.  Dr.  Stevens,  the  Historiographer  of  the  So« 
cipty  was  present.  He  made  a  statement  to  the  Society  of 
the  progress  which  h^  had  made  in  writing  the  History  of 
Georgia,  and  submitted  a  prospectus  of  the  work,  which  he 
would  bo  able  to  put  to  press  in  October  next.  The  His- 
tory will  comprise  two  volumes,  of  which  the  first  is  com- 
pleted, and  is  now  ready  for  the  press.  In  chronologic  ^ 
order,  it  wilt  1«  divided  in'o  five  periods.  I 

1.  The  Ante-Colonial  Periotl. 

2.  Georgia  under  the  Trustees. 

3.  Georgia  under  the  Royal  Governors. 

4.  Georgia  in  Ihe  Revolution. 

5.  Georgia  an  independent  Stnte. 
Dr.  Stevens  proposes  to  publivh  his  History  by  subsciip- 

tion,  at  82  50  per  volume.  Dr.  Stevens  retired  at  an  early 
hour,  being  compelled  to  leave  town  by  Rail-Road,  on  his 
return  to  Athens.  After  his  departure,  the  prospectus  was 
handed  round  amons  members,  and  the  handsome  subscrip- 
tion was  made  for  fifty-five  volumes.  The  historiographer 
made  his  acknowledgments  to  the  Society  for  the  impor- 
tant aid  which  they  had  given  him.  in  accomplishing  his 
work,  and  particularly  for  the  transcripts  of  documentary 
history  which  they  had  procured  for  him  from  London,  at 
considerable  expense.  It  is  hoped  that  this  expense  will 
be  refunded  by  the  liberality  of  the  Legislature,  incurred 
as  it  was  by  a  Society  of  small  means,  for  the  honor  and 
durable  advantage  of  Georgia." 


Griswold*s  Prose  Writers  of  America. 

In  order  not  to  be  too  far  behind  the  times,  we  have  al- 
ready laid  before  our  readers  a  review  of  this  work,  taken 
from  the  Literary  World  and  written  by  its  then  Editor, 
Mr.  Duychinck. 

It  is  but  fair  to  state  that  this  review  has  been  pronoun- 
red  unjust :  and  some  have  denounced  it  as  malicious, — 
insinuating  that  some  private  animosity  has  thus  vented 
itself.  Of  these  things  we  know  nothing;  and  feel  little 
interest  in  them.  We  looked  upon  the  **  Literary  World** 
as  an  organ  of  independent  criticism,  and  did  not  deem  it 
impossible  that  independence  and  truth  might  sometimes 
require  severity. 

It  has  also  been  stated  that  Mr.  Duychinck  was  himself 
inaccurate  in  correcting  the  supposed  mistakes  of  Mr.  Oris- 
wold;  of  which  an  instance  is  given,  in  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Robinson  himself  was  the  authority  on  which  Mr.  Griswold 
asserted  that  Dr.  R.  was  descended  from  Robinson  of  Ley- 
den.  These  matters  we  now  leave  to  Mr.  Dufchinck  and 
those  whom  they  concern  more  than  they  do  us.  Mr.  D., 
we  may  add  en  passant,  has  resignetl  the  Editorial  chair  of 
thke  *'  Literary  World ;"  and  been  succeeded  by  Charles  F. 
Hoffman,  from  whom  at  least  the  **  Prose  Writers"  and 
"  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America"  are  likely  to  receive  am- 
ple justice ;  for  no  one  is  more  indebted  to  those  works  than 
himself.  He  is  thus  iortunale  in  being  something  of  a  pet 
of  Mr.  Griswold  both  in  Prose  and  Poetry. 

When  we  copied  the  review,  (or  as  Mr.  Griswold  has  t 
it,  **rauewalf')  alluded  to,  we  had  not  seen  the  "  Proso    ^ 
Writers;*'  but  throuiih  the  publishers,  Carey  and  Hart.,  and 
Messrs.  Drinker  and  Morris,  have  since  had  an  opportunity 
of  examining  it. 

Books  i»sued  in  the  North  are  often  widely  reviewed  and 
noticed  before  they  reach  us  in  the  South.  If,  therefore, 
they  attract  much  attention  upon  their  first  appearance,  we 
are  placed  at  considerable  disadvantage.  We  must  either 
make  use  of  the  critiques  of  others  l)efore  we  see  the  Ixx>k8, 
or  run  the  risk  of  reiterating  opinions  already  expressed, 
unless  some  good  fortune  should  enable  us  to  say  something 
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new  on  a  unbjVct  nlready  handled  I»y  others.  It  may  well 
happen,  however,  ihal  we  may  l)e  enaliled  to  aee  thinis 
in  a  different  H«ht  from  our  northern  authors  and  critics, 
especially  whenever  they  take  a  view  of  our  Literature,  or 
whaterer  appertains  to  us.  The  current  of  information  is 
from  North  lo  South  ;  as  it  has  hitherto  heen  from  Europe,— 
especially  England,— to  the  United  States.  The  United 
States  are  far  better  informed  in  regard  to  England,  than 
Englind  in  regard  to  them  ;  and  the  South  is  far  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  mind  and  character  of  iheNonh,  than  the 
North  with  those  of  the  South.  Hence,  even  those  in  the 
North  who  have  no  sectional,  or  anti-slavery  prejudices 
against  us,  may  slight  or  do  us  injustice  from  a  want  of  infor- 
mation, or  from  not  being  in  the  habit  of  turning  their 
thoughts  Southward. 

In  prepaiing  his  Proj»e  Writers  of  America,  Mr.  Griswoli', 
we  fear,  was  under  the  influence  of  sectional  prejudices, 
and  also  lacked  some  knowlc«lge  which  his  undeitaking  de- 
manded. 

"  Nor  is  the  absence,"  says  he,  "  of  a  w  eallhy  cla.ss,  wit h 
leisure  for  such  tranquil  pursuits,  to  be  much  lamented. 
The  privileged  classes  of  all  nations  have  been  drones. 
We  have  in  the  Southern  Stales  of  this  republic  a  large 
class  with  ample  fortunes,  leisure  and  quiet;  but  they  have 
done  comparatively  nothing  in  the  fields  of  intellectual  ex- 
ertion, except  when  startled  into  spasmodic  activity  by 
conflicts  of  interest  with  the  North." 

We  would  not  lightly  charge  Mr.  G.  with  insinuating 
that  the  **  wealthy  class"  of  the  South  are  **  drones  ;^'  but 
tSe  expressions  already  quoted  seem  lo  intimate  as  much, — 
especially  when  taken  in  connection  with  another  sen- 
tence, which  is  as  follows:—*'  Our  wise  ai.d  liberal  mer- 
chants, manufacturers,  farmers  and  professional  men, — we 
have  no  drones,— are  beginning  to  understand  that  the  true 
doctrine  of  proitress  is  comprised  in  the  word  culture." 

When  a  wealthy  Southern  planter  becomes  a  drone,  be- 
cause be  works  slaves  superintended  by  his  managers,  then 
will  head  merchants  and  manufacturers,  who  employ  their 
elerks,  opemlives  and  overseers,  be  drones  also.  Southern 
merchants^,  farmers  and  professional  men  have  as  little  op- 
portunity or  tcm[>tution  to  become  drortes,  as  any  people  in 
the  world.  What  lias  all  at  once  become  of  the  fops,  dan- 
dies, loafers,  and  spendthrifts,  who  often  squander  the 
hard  earnings  inherited  from  their  industrious  parents,— 
ef  nil  whom  we  have  heard  in  former  times  in  the  North  ? 
We  do  not  utter  these  things  by  way  of  reproach,  but  in 
self-defence.  Is  it  not  strange,  that  men.  clainiing  to  be 
imbued  with  a  spirit  of  nationnlity^  should  be  able  to  show 
so  plainly  to  foreignerti  how  those  things  for  whose  ab&ence 
they  reproach  us,  cannot  yet  \re  reasonably  expected  from 
Ui,  from  the  stage  of  progress  in  which  we  are,  and  yet  for- 
get both  the  philosophy  and  the  candor  which  they  recom- 
mend to  the  foreijrner,  and  commit  towards  one  portion  of 
their  own  couiitry  a  greater  folly  and  injustice  than  the 
foreigner  does  to  the  whole?  We  have  never  experienced 
the  6rsl  sectional  prejudice;  though  we  {losscss  strong 
ABtal  attachments :  and  w«  do  Hcorn  that  narrow-minded- 
ness which  regards  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Boston, 
as  America.  Mr.  Griswold  has  neitiier  tiie  liberal  spirit, 
nor  the  extensive  knowledge  to  give  an  impartial  account 
of  American  Literature. 

This  might  open  to  us  a  wide  and  welcome  field  ;  but  we 
must  confine  ourseWes  to  only  a  few  hials.  A  wealthy 
eUss  are  useful  for  the  promotion  of  Literature  and  Art, — 
especially  in  their  higher  efl^orts, — at  least  as  consumers,  or 
patron*.  And  many,  like  Prescott  in  prosecuting  his  His- 
torical researches,  and  boldly  and  independently  biying 
their  brilliant  results  l>efore  the  world,  have  found  a  hand- 
some income  no  hindrance.  Again,  we  might  show  how* 
little  Mr    Griswold  uodcrstands  the  leisure  of  wcMlthv 


Southern  "drones  ;**  and  that  leisure  is  not  the  atdy  thing 
requisite  to  the  production  of  literary  works.  This  cer- 
tainly requires  time,  and  Southerners  have,  indeed,  lime 
for  accomplishing  much  more  than  they  do.  But  their  time 
is  not  mispent;  though  as  yet  it  is  mostly  employed  in 
acquisition  instead  of  reproduction.  Their  ••spasnaodic 
activity"  is  admitted  to  evince  the  existence  of  mental  en- 
ergy :  and  even  in  the  work  before  us,  the  South  can,  at 
least  by  a  *'  spasmodic."  eflTort,  lay  claim  lo  preSminence  in 
all  the  higher  attributes  of  greatness  which  our  Institutions, 
and  the  progress  of  our  country  as  applicable  lo  the  whole, 
and  not  to  one  section,  have  yet  developed. 

Marshall,  Jefferson.  Madison,  Wm.  Wirt,  Washington 
AlUton,  John  C.  Calhoun,  John  P.  Kennedy,  Lcgar6,  W. 
Gilmore  Simms,  Edgar  A.  Poe,  Audulion  are  no  unworthy 
memliers  of  the  galaxy  in  which  Mr.  Griiwold  has  placed 
them. 

And  besides  these  names,  Mr.  Griswold  sKooM  hare 
either  substituted  some  others  from  the  South  in  the  places 
already  filled  from  the  North, or  have  added  them  to  his  list. 

Le«*s  Napoleon,  Lee's  Memoirs,  Ramsay's  History  of  the 
United  States  and  several  State  Histories,  eqaally  entitled 
to  special  mention  with  Belknap's,  arc  entirely  omitted. 

The  works  of  Professor  George  Tucker, — now  of  Phila- 
delphia, late  of  the  University  of  Virgiiia, — are  sereral 
limes  referred  to  in  the  Introduction;  but  in  the  lx>dy  of  the 
work,  he  is  made  to  give  plare  to  writers  of  a  voiome  of 
Talesi.  or  a  few  as  yet  uncollected  Essays  and.  Reviews. 
We  do  not  begrudge  the  space  and  preeminence  allotted  to 
these  rising  young  authors  ; — Good  speed  them!  though  the 
propriety  of  jul«)pting  a  plan  so  wide  as  thus  premalurelj  to 
embrace  them,  may  well  be  doubted.  Professor  Beverley 
Tucker,  of  Willium  &  Mary,  is  not  once  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Griswold.  Whs  Mr.  G.  ignorant  of  his  claims,  or  did 
he  dispute  ihem  allogrlher?  If  the  latter,  it  is  very  much  to 
be  regretted  that  he  was  not  equally  as  severe  in  some  other 
instances.  Yes,  Judge  Tucker,  the  author  of  an  able  work  on 
Government,  published  right  under  Mr.  Griawold's  nose, — 
the  pungent  and  discriminating  reviewer,  the  profound  and 
brilliant  Essayist,  the  Hurccs.sful  novelist,  and  the  author  of 
several  poems  which  cannot  be  excluded  from  the  next  edi- 
tion of  the  *'  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America,"  upon  any  prin- 
ciple adopted  in  its  compilation,  is  not  even  once  referred 
to !  Verily,  in  justice  to  the  alleged  litentiy  poverty  of  the 
South,  her  few  representatives  might  have  been  put  for- 
ward ;  and  if  not  done  upon  the  score  of  justice,  it  might 
surely  have  lieen  done  upon  that  of  m  little  generosity. 
Judge  Tucker's  Miscellanies  even  would  not  suffer  from  & 
comparison  with  those  of  either  Everett,  though  tbej  are 
entirely  different. 

Again,  Mr.  Dew  is  barely  alluded  to ;  and  then  in  rather 
the  wrong  place.  Nearly  every  other  writer  on  the  pio- 
'.ective  policy,  down  to  Mr.  Secretary  Walker,  is  carefully 
enumerated ;  and  then  is  added,  that  **  workA  on  Political 
Economy  have  also  been  written  by  Mr.  Cardoza,  Profes- 
sor Dew,"  &c.,  &c.  Now,  we  believe  that  the  only  pub- 
lished work  of  Prof.  Dew  on  Political  Economy  proper,  is 
devoted  to  the  Tariff;  and  some  of  the  other  opponents  of 
that  policy  may  be  largely  indebted  to  him  for  ihetr  argu- 
ments.    Dr.  l.icbcr,  of  South  Carolina,  is  entirely  omitted. 

Wc  are  gUd  to  see  such  full  justice  done  to  one  of  our 
Snulhcin  authors,  Mr.  Simms  ;  but  how  far  this  is  due  to 
some  Northern  associations,  or  some  lucky  tour  to  the 
North,  we  cannot  say.  Mrs.  Eilett,  Mrs.  Worthington  and 
Mn>.  Hentz  might  liave  been  noticed  by  the  same  charity 
which  admitted  some  of  their  cotemporaries. 

We  arc  glad  to  see  our  young  friend  and  correspondent. 
Lea,  remembered  by  Mr.  G.  for  his  contributions  to  Con- 
chology,  in  the  "  Traiisactionif  of  the  American  Philoso- 
phical Society."  But  the  same  spirit,  if  it  were  not  a  mere 
personal  f<ivor<i  would  have  brought  to  notice  other  young 
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men,  \»hom  we  could  name;  nmong  them,  our  young  friend, 
Dr.  Lawrence  Smith,  who  becHme  so  well  known  by  his 
contributions  to  Sillimans'  Journal,  and  his  lectures  on 
Chemistry  in  the  city  of  Charleston,  that  he  was  recom- 
mended to  the  Emperor  of  Turkey  who  wished  a  scienti- 
fic Agriculluriat,  and  has  been  since  made  by  that  Emperor 
superintendent  of  all  his  mines. 

Wc  may  here  note,  that  Mr.  GriswoUl  in  what  he  says 
of  our  attainments  in  Chemistry,  omits  all  notice  of  the 
wrorks  and  services  of  Dr.  Draper !  Of  Astronomy  he  says 
nothing,  and  forgets,  or  neglects  alin^'ethcr  our  National  Ob- 
servatory, under  Lieut.  Mnury,  whose  observations  and  dis- 
coveries have  already  attracted  attention.  Wo  concur  with 
Mr.  Griswold  in  his  aims  in  regard  to  an  international  co- 
pyright and  Americanism  in  our  literature  ;  though  we  may 
differ  with  him  as  to  the  taste  with  which  he  has  advocated 
them,  and  as  to  some  o[  his  views  in  connection  with  them. 
But  what  a  commentary  upon  his  oft  protruded  nationality 
is  the  omission  of  our  only  national  offering  to  the  Genius 
of  Learning! 

We  have  not  yet  quite  done  with  the  deficiencies,  avoidable 
deficiencies,  of  the  Introductory  Essay.  Professor  Anthon 
is  mentioned  only  in  connection  with  the  Latin  classics. 

Only  the  **  Crania  Americana"  of  Dr.  Morton  is  men- 
tioned ;  whilst  his  '*  Crania  Egyptiaca"  more  fully  sustains 
the  claims  which  are  set  up  for  the  other  work.  Some  of 
onr  inferior  travellers  have  the  post  of  precedence  assigned 
ihem. 

In  Mathematics,  Day,  Davies.  Bonnycaslle  and  a  host  of 
others  are  entirely  omitted.  Now  these  are  deficiencies 
which  occur  to  us,  with  our  slight  knowledge  of  the  whole 
range  of  American  Letters.  It  may  be  said,  the  author 
could  not  have  enumerated  every  body.  Very  true ;  but 
then  he  ought  to  have  omitted  many  more.  And  on  any 
principle  of  just  discrimination,  this  would  have  been  done ; 
whilst  others  now  omitted  would  have  been  honored  with  a 
biography  and  perhaps  a  few  extracts ;  and  others  have 
been  left  for  the  future  to  unfold  and  verify  the  promise  of 
the  present. 

When  the  articles  which  now  constitute  this  Introducto- 
ry Essay,  first  appeared  in  the  National  Intelligencer,  we 
noticed  their  defectiveness  ;  but  took  it  for  granted  that  this 
would  l>e  cured  by  subsequent  research,  ere  any  more  ambi- 
lioQS  ose  was  made  of  them.  How  far  this  has  been  done, 
we  can  not  say  positively ;  but  with  the  aid  of  memory 
slone,  we  do  not  discover  that  many  if  any  improvements 
have  been  made. 

An  inherent  defect  in  the  work  is  a  want  of  propor- 
tion; the  l)eauty  of  which  the  author  perceives  and  ad- 
mires in  Mr.  Prescoit.  We  do  not  comp'nin  of  the  lar- 
gest space  granted  to  any  one  author,  nor  that  uo  extracts 
are  given  from  some  of  the  greatest ;  but  there  should  have 
been  more  consistency  one  way  or  the  other.  From  the 
diflicolty  of  conveying  any  adequate  idea  of  the  diotion 
and  style  of  thought  of  a  varied  prose  writer,  by  brief  ex- 
tracts, we  incline  to  the  opinion,  that  the  only  judicious 
work  of  the  kind  to  be  undertaken  is  a  simple  literary 
biographical  dictionary  ;  a  digested  History  of  Literature, 
or  m  much  more  voluminous  collection  of  Extracts,  and 
still  confined  within  a  narrower  circle  of  authors. 

In  all  that  we  have  said,  we  wish  allowance  to  be  made 
in  fsvor  of  the  author  for  the  difficuliies  of  a  first  attempt. 

What  then  are  the  merits  of  the  work  ?  Its  object  is  a 
good  one.  It  is  useful  for  the  biographical  and  bibliogra- 
phical notices,  and  in  some  instances  for  the  extracts,  which 
it  contains  ;  and  for  its  enumeration  of  most  of  the  Ameri- 
can authors  of  any  note.  It  is  also  well  and  handsomely 
poblished,  (as  Carey  &  Hart  rarely  fail  to  do:)  and  embel- 
lished with  nortraits.—by  various  artists  and  engraved  by 
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Sartain,^of  Edwards,  Story,  Irving,  Audubon,  WildcJ- 
Kennedy,  Presrotl,  Emrrsonand  Hoflfman.  ^>^/ 

As  before  stated,  Drinker  ^  Morris  have  the  work. 

Books  of  Travels. 

1.  We  have  from  Lea  ^  Blanchard,  through  Drinker  «f 
Morris^  An  Overland  Journey  round  the  World,  during  the 
years  1841-2.  By  Sir  George  Simpson,  Governor  in  Chief 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  Territories. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  uork,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
peculiarly  valuable  for  the  authentic  and  laie  information  it 
contains  respecting  the  British  Possessions  on  onr  North- 
ern frontier.  Starting  from  London,  thence  to  Boston, 
ihrnce  to  Montreal,  and  so  on  to  the  N.  W.  by  Winnipeg 
and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Pacific,  and  thence  to 
Kamschatka,  Siberia,  Russia  and  thence  to  London,  Sir 
George  Simpson  has  made  the  first  over-land  circuit  of  our 
glolic.  Ledyard  6i  Cochrane  had  attempted  it,  by  taking 
an  Easterly  course ;  but  both  returned  before  they 
reached  the  American  continent.  Whether  or  not  they 
would  have  succeeded  by  going  WestwarJly,  and  thus 
reserving  Kamschatka  and  the  Russian  dominions  for 
the  last,  we  can  not  positively  assert;  as  even  the  few 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  their  attempts,  have  made 
wonderful  changes  both  in  the  spirit  and  the  means  of  lo- 
comotion. It  is  probable  however  that  they  would  have 
succeeded. 

In  addition  to  the  Russian  Empire  and  British  America, 
our  author  has  given  a  view  of  upper  California  and  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  But  as  we  can  not  here  give  even  an 
imperfect  sketch  of  the  work,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to 
its  pages  ;  which  have  been  printed  from  the  authors  own 
MS. 

2.  Speaking  of  Islands  in  the  Pacific,  naturally  leads  us 
to  the  next  work,  Omoo:  A  Narrative  of  Adventures  in  the 
South  Seas.  By  Herman  MelvilUj  author  of  **  Typee,  or 
the  Marquesas." 

Mr.  Molville  has  enjoyed  a  new  and  interesting  field  of 
adventure  ;  but  with  his  animated  and  vivid  stylo,  humoi* 
ous  vein  and  sailor-like  spirit,  might  venture  to  lead  his 
readers,  ^>ith  renewed  pleasure,  even  over  well  beaten 
tracks.  There  appears  at  times  rather  a  license  in  the  tone 
and  spirit  of  the  book  ;  but  from  a  SMilor,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, this  might  be  expected.  The  author,  till  lately 
unknown  in  that  line,  we  believe,  has  suddenly  risen  to 
quite  an  eminence  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  Title,  "  Omoo,"  is  borrowed  from  the  language  of 
the  Marquesas  Islands,  where  among  other  things,  it  signi- 
fies a  Rover^  and  well  indicates  the  situation  of  the  author 
wandering  fmm  island  to  island.  The  work  is  handsomely 
published  (and  liound  !)  by  Harper  ^  Brothers,  and  may  l>e 
had  of  Drinker  cf-  Morris, 

3.  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Melville  could  not  conduct  us  in 
the  place  of  Mr.  Lanman,  in  his  very  romantic  and  pictu- 
resque tour  to  the  upper  Mississippi  and  the  Lakes;  and 
which  be  has  only  passably  described  in  his  *'  Summer  in 
the  WUderruss ;  Embracing  a  CaTioe  Voyage  up  the  Missis- 
sippi and  around  Lake  Superior. 

Mr.  Lanman*s  sketches  are  often  graphic,  but  rarely  if 
ever  vivid ;  and  too  inanimate  for  such  a  professed  lover  of 
Nature  and  of  Art.  In  the  place  of  genuine  enthusiasm  he 
has  rather  an  unpleasant  egotism ;  and  when  most  called 
for  and  indulged,  his  bursts  of  feelings  do  not  seem  deep 
and  spontaneous.  The  work  itself  contains  an  ilioatration 
of  what  we  say.  The  author  attempts  some  raptures  when 
he  revisits  his  native,  belovetl,  and  we  may  add  beautiful, 
Michigan. 

"This  is  the  country  where  I  spent  the  morning  of  my 
days; — the  theatre  where  my  future  character  in  the  dnima 
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or  UTe  w:\s  formed  and  first  acled  out.  Rcmoio  from  the 
glilfi^r  and  noise  of  ihe  great  human  wmld,  !  used  lo  wan- 
der alone  thiough  its  dark  forests,  and  bathe  in  its  pure 
streams,  without  a  care  or  thought  to  mar  the  peacefulne?>5 
of  life.  A  thousand  words,  now  full  of  meaning,  and  fa- 
miliar to  my  ear,  were  then  hut  unmeaning  sounds.  Those 
were  the  dnya  when  I  sported  on  the  lap  of  nature,  feelina 
it  lo  be  a  luxury  lo  breathe.  Will  they  ever  return  ?  Ask 
that  evening  breeze  whether  it  will  ever  aijain  eool  the  fe- 
vered brow  of  that  dying  man  ?  But  very  dear  lo  me  are  my 
recollections  of  Michi{£an,  and  I  would  not  part  with  them 
for  the  treasures  of  the  woild.*' 

A  little  farther  on,  ho  quotes  from  a  friend, — now  residing 
in  Michigan,  who  had  ?pcnt  several  years  in  Europe,— the 
following  passage. 

"  •  O,  such  trees  as  we  have  here!  Magnificent,  tall, 
large-leafed,  umbrageous.  Vallombrosa,  the  far-famed  Val- 
lombrosa  of  Tuscany,  is  nothing  to  the  thousand  VhIIoui- 
brosashere!  A  fig  for  your  Italian  scenery!  This  is  the 
country  where  nature  reigns  in  ixer  virgin  beauty;  where 
trees  grow,  where  corn  grows  ;  where  men  grow  better  than 
they  do  any  where  else  in  the  world.  This  is  the  land  to 
stuay  nature  in  all  her  luxuriant  charms,  under  glorious 
green  branches,  among  singing  birds  and  laughing  streams  ; 
this  is  the  land  to  hfnr  the  cooin^i  of  the  turtle-dove,  in  far, 
deep,  oool,  sylvan  bowers;  to  feel  your  soul  expand  under 
the  mighty  influences  of  nature  in  her  primitive  beauty  and 
strength.' " 

Now,  we  may  be  mistaken  in  judging  from  this  one  para- 
graph ;  but  we  think  that  the  friend  has  more  soul  for  thesic 
things  than  our  author,  and  would  prove  a  more  spirited 
and  captivating  guide  in  the  wilderness  and  on  lake  and 
stream.  Still  it  is  worth  the  trouble  and  the  expense  lo 
take  the  tour  with  Mr.  Lanman,  in  the  neat  scries  of  Ap- 
jletorCt  literary  Miscellany  of  choice  Books;  of  which  it 
forms  the  28th  No.  Ball^  Harold  cf  Co.  have  it  for  sale  at 
their  neat  and  well-stored  establishment  on  Shockoe  Hill. 


Notices  of  New  Works. 
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Messrs.  B^M^  Harold  cf-  Co.  have  also  from  the  press  of 
the  same  publishers,  D.  Appleton  <!jr  Co,^  and  forming  the 
29th  No.  of  the  same  aeries,  a  new  work  by  the  popular, 
chaste  and  useful  authoress,  Mrs.  Ellis.  It  is  styled  '*  Pre- 
vtntion  hetUr  than  Cure ;  or  iht  Moral  Wants  of  the  World 
u>e  Ihiein."  We  are  hardly  optimist  enough  to  believe  that 
these  great  wants  are  likely  lo  be  more  than  scantily  sup- 
plied, but  the  writer  will  h  ive  done  a  good  work,  if  she  suc- 
ceed in  impressing  upon  only  one  mind  and  heart  a  deter- 
mination lo  live  by  the  old  adage  that  "an  ounce  of  pre- 
vention is  letter  than  a  pound  of  cure." 

Besides  their  Miecellatty  and  valuable  Standard  Historical 
Library t  the  Appletons  are  issuing  A  Library  of  Popitlar 
Reading.  The  5th  No.  just  received  contaios  *'  Hill  Side 
and  Border  Sketches :  with  Legends  of  the  Cheviots  and  the 
Lammermuiry"  By  W.  H.  Maxwell.  We  have  looked 
into  it  enough  to  desire  to  look  farther,  did  time  and  oppor- 
tunity permit.  Our  readers  can  judge  of  the  interest  of 
the  Cheviot  and  Lammermuir  legends  from  the  use  that 
has  already  been  made  of  "  the  like  o'  them." 


Carey  <f-  Hart  have  issued  as  the  7  and  8  Nos.  of  their 
lAb^aryfor  the  people, 

Lives  of  the  Early  British  Dramatists.  In  two  neat  vols. 
These  lives  are  republished  from  the  Moxon  edition  of  the 
elder  British  Dramatists,  for  which  they  wore  written,  with 
ono  exception,  by  Campbell,  Gilford,  Darlry  and  Leigh 
Hunt.  Barry  Cornwall  wiofe  a  Life  of  Ben  Jonson,  to 
be  prefixed  to  his  works  in  the  series;  but  the  Editor  did 
wisely  in  sulwtiluting  for  it  the  Memoir  of  that  author  by 
Gilford.  This  we  particularly  recommend,  for  nearly  eve- 
ry quality  that  could  make  it  interesting  or  valuable.  With 
what  a  hearty  good  will  does  the  writer  dffcnd  .Tonson 
from  the  slanders  and  misrepresentations  that  had  so  long 
been  heaped  upon  "  rare  old  Ben  !"  We  think  he  might 
have  spared  poor  Drummond  and  other  offenders  a  liltic 
more ;  but  this  sort  of  merry  was  not  among  Gifford's  traits. 


He  says,  in  concluding  bis  memoir,  *'  neither  hopes  nor 
fears  of  a  personal  nature  have  had  the  slightest  iofluenre 
ii(>on  the  conduct  of  the  undertaking!  what  has  been  strong' 
ly  felt  has  been  strongly  expresser! ;  and  if,  before  the  oc- 
casional warmth  of  ray  language  be  challenged,  the  vio- 
Icuce  and  injustice  which  1  have  had  to  repel  be  examioeri» 
I  shall  not,  in  this  instance  at  least,  be  alarmed  at  the  re* 
suit." 

By-lhe-liy,  we  once  received  a  quiz  becau.se  one  of  our 
compositors,  or  correspondenU*  mispcll  Ben  Jo(h)nson.  A 
huge  fault,  it  is  true  !  but  of  which  we  are  guiltless  ;  though 
often  rommittrd  by  greater  than  we.  **  Rare  Ben"  himself 
always  wrote  Jonson  ;  bul  even  in  the  letters  patent  in 
which  Charles  I.  renews  to  the  poet  Ihe  annuity  granted  by 
James  ;  and  adds,  "  one  terse  of  Spanish  Canary  wine,  un- 
to the  said  BcnjamirTJoAnson  and  his  assigns  during  the 
term  of  his  natural  life  out  of  our  store  of  wines  yearly, 
and  from  lime  to  time  remayninge  at  or  in  our  cellera  with- 
in or  belonging  to  our  palace  of  Whitehall,"— the  name  is 
spelt,  (at  least  printed,)  both  with  and  without  the  A.  Jon- 
son is  generally  familiarly  alluded  to,  or  spoken  of,  as 
"Rare  Ben  Jonson;*'  which  is  said  to  have  originated  as 
follows.  He  died  on  the  6th  of  August,  1637,  and  was  bu- 
ried in  Westminster  Abbey.  A  common  pavement  stone  was 
laid  over  his  gr-ive.  *'  His  friends  designed  to  raise  a  noble 
monument  to  his  memory,  by  subscription,  and  till  this  was 
ready,  nothing  more  was  required  than  to  cover  his  ashes 
decently  with  the  stone  which  had  been  removed.  While 
this  was  doing,.  Aubrey  tells  us.  Sir  John  Young,  of  Great 
Milton,  Oxfordshire,  whom  he  familiarly  calls  Jack  Yoaz%, 
chanced  to  pass  through  the  Abbey,  and  not  enduring  tliai 
the  remains  of  so  great  a  man  should  lie  at  all  wiibout  a- 
memorial,  gave  one  of  the  workmen  eighteen  pence  to  cal 
the  woids  in  question,— •  O  Rare  Ben  Jonson.^  " 

How  many  good  intentions  of  erecting  "noble  monu- 
ments" to  the  worthy  dead,  have  been  thus  broken  and  for- 
gotten !  There  was  one  of  these  intentions  to  erect  a  mon- 
ument in  Virginia  to  the  memory  of  Washington,  and  the 
State  coffers  have  long  contained  some  thousands  of  dol- 
lars contributed  for  this  laudable  object;  and  which  some 
have  insinuated  might  never  be  restored.  This  we  deeni 
impossible,  but  when  will  it  be  appropriated  lo  ihe  lofty 
purpose  lo  which  it  was  first  devoted? 

Of  Shakspeare  it  is  useless  lo  speak  ;  for  lives  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  Massinger  and  Ford,  Wycherly,  Con- 
greve,  Vanbrui:h  and  Fnrquhar,  the  volumes  can  be  con- 
sulted.    Nash  4-  Woodhouse  have  them. 

N,  &  W.  have  also,  •»  The  Cadet  de  Cohbrihes.  A  Tale 
of  Ihe  old  Con VI  nls  of  Paris.  Translated  from  the  French 
of  Madame  Charles  Reybaud.  Spoken  of  favorably  Uy  the 
Foreign  Quarterly   Review;— published  by  Carey  <^  Hart. 

We  also  find  upon  our  table.  No.  22,  of  the  splendid 
Piclorial  History  of  England^  and  a  small,  neat  vol  a  roe  of 
Fichrs  Scripture  Illustrated,  by  interesting  fads,  incitienis 
and  anecdotes.  Wiih  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  John  Todd, 
D.  I). :  both  from  ihe  Harpers,  through  DritUcer  «f-  Morru. 
Part  III.  of  Ranke's  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Germa- 
ny. Translated  from  the  German  by  Sarah  Austin  ; — and 
Johnson's  Dictionary  of  Gardening,  Edited  with  numerous 
additions  by  David  Landrelh  of  Philadelphia,— lx>lh  from 
Leu  and  Blanchard,  through  Drinker  cf-  Morris.  The  Cen- 
tral School  Reader:  Being  a  collection  of  Essays  and  Ex- 
tracts from  approved  authors.  Compiled  by  the  **  Female 
Association  for  the  improvement  of  juvenile  books;**— and 
A  Grammar  of  the  Englinh  Language,  adapted  to  the  schools 
of  America.  By  Jos.  R.  Chandler,  Editor  of  the  Philadel- 
phia U.  S.  Gazette,  who  amidst  the  turmoil  of  politics, 
yet  finds  time  to  cultivate  and  diffuse  a  taste  for  litemturej 
and  to  promote  the  great  interests  of  education  ; — both 
works  from  Thomas.  Cowperthwaite  <f  Co.^  through  Drinker 
and  Morris.  Mrs.  TvthilVs  Juvenile  Geography  from  IJnd' 
say  and  Blakinton.  A  small  treatise  on  Chess, — one  of 
Appletons  Manuals  of  I'tility,  Practical  information  and 
universal  Knowledge,  through  Ball,  Harold  &  Co;— and 
Leonard  Scot  I  &  Co*s  Republications  of  the  Westminster 
and  London  Quarterly  ReriewSy  through  Ihe  agents,  Neuk  ^ 
Woodfiouse, 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

"  Reflections  saggestefl  by  the  close  of  the  year  1846  ;"— "  A  letter  to  H.  ;''—*»  Kinnora,  A  Tale  of 
Alabama  ;" — **  To  Miss  E.  of  Virginia ;"  and  **  to  A  Lady ;" — "  Parlhenope  ;" — **  Don  Paez  and  other 
Poems.  By  a  Virginian,"  A  Review  of; — "  The  Negro  Captive's  Lament ;" — '*  Youthful  Dreams 
sometimes  foreshadow  what  is  to  come,"  Try  again  ; — "Ode  to  Friendship  ;*' — **  There  is  a  dreamy 
pleasure,  calm  delight,"  &c.  ; — '*  Lines  written  on  the  prospect  of  leaving  College  ;" — "  On  seeing  a 
I  bunch  of  pressed  flowers,  presented  by  Miss  S.  J.  B. ;" — are  all  respectfully  declined. 
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HAVE    FOR    SALE    A   LARGE    STOCK    OF 

ZiAlXr,  BEXSDZOAXi,  THZSOZiOaZOAIii  SOHOOZi«  OI1ASSIOAL9  FOREXaiT 

AND  siisceliL.akb:ous  bqoks; 

Bngllsli  and  American  Stationery^  Muslcy  Musical  Instraments  and  Fancy  Goods* 

ICBOOK-BINDING  IN  SUPERIOR  STYLE.  ,£n 
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WANTED  A  TRAVELLING  AND  CANVASSING  AGENT. 

An  active,  encrfr^tic  and  faithful  travelling  and  canvassing  Agent  would  be  employed,  on  liberal 
terms,  to  devote  himself  to  the  interests  of  ilie  Southern  and  Western  Literary  Messenger  and  Re- 
view.    Address  this  office,  post  paid,  with  suitable  testimonials  and  references. 


OFFICES  IN  THE  LAW  BUILDING. 

There  are  several  handsome  and  convenient  offices  for  rent,  on  accommodating  terms,  in  the 
Messenger  Law  Building,  near  the  New  Citurt-Hoiise, on  Franklin  Street.  Eao.h  occupant  will  have 
the  use  of  (wo  rooms,  well  finished,  lighted,  and  aired,  and  separated  by  a  sash-door.  The  location 
offers  many  advantages  and  facilities  to  men  of  business  and  especially  to  Lawyers;  being  at  the  door 
of  the  New  Court- House,  in  which  several  important  Courts  will  soon  be  held,  and  within  a  few  steps 
of  ihe  Capitol,  the  City  Hall|  the  Post  Office  and  ihe  Banks.     For  terms,  &c.,  apply  lo 

B.  B.  MINOR. 

May  1st,  1847. 


^ 
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Has  removed  his  office  to  the  Messenger  Law  Building,  on  Franklin  Street,  near  the  New  Court- 
HoQse.     He  tenders  his  services  to  the  public,  as  heretofore,  in  the  various  duties  of  his  profession. 
Claims  due  residents  or  non-residents  secured,  or  settled,  and  the  money  promptly  remitted. 
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MISCELLANY. 

We  still  find  upon  our  table  nnacknowledged 
several  wurks  to  which  we  invite  attention. 

Force"*8  Historical  Tracts. 

Not  only  valuable  as  authority  to  the  Historian  ; 
but  >viti  be  found  still  more  so  to  whomever  shall , 
attempt  an  Epic  Poem,  in  relation  to  the  History  i 
and   Discovery  of  this  Continent.     B(3«ides,  ihey 
contain  matter  exceedingly   entertaining  and  de- 
lightful to  the  general  reader.     Volume  4  has  just  i 
been  issued  and  may  he  had,  (as  well  as  vols.  1,  2 
and  3.)  of  William   Q.   Force,   Washington  City. 

The  Harpers  have  commenced  the  publication  of 
a  series,  styled  their  **  Fireside  Library,^^ — similar 
hut  superior  in  point  of  execution  to  **  Knight's 
Fireside  Library,"  London.  The  exterior  is  illu- 
minated in  culors, — an<l  gilt-edged.  The  contents 
are  and  will  be  from  the  pens  of  approved  authors, 
and  illustrated  with  cuts.  Two  numbers  have  been 
issued,  couiainina,  "  Alice  Gordon;  or  the  Uses  of 
Orphanage."'  By  Joseph/ Alden,  D.  D., — and 
^' Arthur.  Martin  {  or  the  Mothers  Trials.''^  By 
C.  Burdett,  Esq.—**  The  Lawyer's  Daughter^ 
By  Dr.  Alden,  and  **  The  Good  Genius  that  Turn- 
ed all  to  Gold,^^  will  speedily  follow.  Drinker  6f 
Morris  have  them. 

E.  H.  Butler'^  Co.,  Philadelphia,  have  issued 
**Tar/hr  and  his  Generals;"*  which  gives  us  sketch- 
es of  Taylor,  Worth;  Wool,  &c., — with  portraits, — 
and  accounts  of  the  victories  won  by  them  ;  and 
also  a  sketch  of  General  Scott.  /.  W.  Randolph 
6f  Co.,  have  it. 

'*Aunt  Kitty's  Tales.''  By  Miss  Mcintosh, 
forms  another  niHuher  of  Appleton's  Literary  Mis- 
cellany. Her  other  popular  and  useful  works  have 
well  f)repared  the  way  for  this.  Ballf  Harold  4' 
Co.,  have  it. 

Carey  4*  Hart  have  published  a  new  Dictionary 
of  English  Poetical  Quota/ions,  by  Watson.  2 
Parts.  Its  character  sufficiently  indicates  the  va- 
rious uses  to  which  it  may  be  applied.  Nash  6f 
Woodhouse  have  it, 

"  JtisVs  History  of  the  Jews. — We  are  glad  to 
hear  that  this,  great  work  is  about  to  be  translated 
by  a  compeieni  hand,  and  that  the  enterprising 
house  of  Harper  &  Brothers  have  undertaken  the  . 
publication.  This  is  a  work  which  is  much  need- 
ed. The  whole  of  English  literature,  as  far  as 
we  know,  does  not  contain  even  a  tolerable  His- 
loi;y  of  the  Seed  of  Jacob  from  the  time  of  ihe 
Maccabees  to  the  present  day.  Jost  covers  all  this 
ground,  and  besides  detailing  the  various  fortunes 
and  misfortunes  of  his  brethren,  (for  he  is  himself 
a  Jew,)  he  gives  a  full  account  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  Rabbinical  and  Cabalistic  philoso- 
phy. This  work  cann(»t  fail  of  success.  There 
is  nothing  which  can  compare  with  it ;  and  every 
one  who  has  read  Josephus,  will  be  glad,  we  be- 
lieve, to  see  a  work  which  may  fairly  be  regarded 
as  a  continuation  of  his  History  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  to  the  present  day." 

Harper  &  Brothers  announce,  among  others, 
two  very  important  works.  \.  The  Works  of  Jose- 
phtis.  Illustrated.  A  new  translation.  By  Rev. 
Dr.  Traill.  With  Notes,  Essays.  &c.,  by  lt<aac 
Taylor,  of  Ongar.      Splendidly  Embellished  by 


numerous  Engravings.  "This  is  an  attempt  to 
make  the  writings  of  Josephus  a  classic  work  in 
the  English  language :  and  if  this  honor  is  due  to 
any  ancient  author,  none  certainly  can  be  more  de- 
serving of  it  than  the  Jewish  historian  :  because 
of  his  truthful  delineation  of  the  history  and  anti- 
quities of  the  singular  and  renowned  nation  lo 
which  he  belonged — a  nation  whose  character  and 
relations  have  had  more  to  do  with  the  civilization 
and  progress  of  modern  limes,  than  all  the  rest  of 
antiquity  or  the  world  together.  From  no  quarter 
can  the  Bible  receive  so  much  illustration  and  con- 
firmatiim  as  from  the  writings  of  Josephus.  Wiih 
high  gratification  therefore  we  hail  the  appearance 
of  this  work ;  and  whoever  has  tried  to  read  the 
dry  and  crabbed  versicm  of  Whitson,  will  rejoice 
once  more  to  meet  with  the  ease  and  vivacity  of 
the  originnl  transfused  into  his  mother  tongue.  VVe 
have  compared  several  passages,  and  find  the  trans- 
lation everywhere  faithful,  without  being  servile  : 
it  has  evidently  been  the  work  of  many  years." — 
Literary  Wo-rld. 

2.  Also  in  monthly  parts,  royal  octavo,  elegant- 
ly bound,  "^  A'e«?  Encych^o'dia  of  Biography,''^ 
comprising  the  Lives  of  the  m'»si  Celebrated  Cha- 
racters of  every  age  and  nation.  Founded  on 
Rose's  Biographical  Dictionary,  the  '*  Biographie 
Universelle,'*  and  other  esteemed  authorities;  lo 
which  will  be  added  C(»pious  notices  of  the  eminent 
men  of  the  American  Continent,  derived  fn»m  au- 
thentic sources. 

Orators  of  the  Age ;  comprising  Portraits,  cri^ 
ticaL  biographical  and  descriptive.  By  G.  H. 
Francis,  Esq.     New  York  :    Harper  &  Broihers. 

"This  work  forms  the  twenty-first  number  of  Har- 
pers' New  Miscellany,  The  author  is  kmiwn  as 
editor  of  the  *'  Maxims  and  Opinions  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington."  He  has  here  presented  us  wiih 
twenty-eight  sketches  of  British  statesmen — dis- 
tinguished as  debaters  and  rhetoricians.  Those  of 
Lord  Morpeth  and  Macaulay  will  interest  the  Amer- 
ican reader." 

Messrs.  Lindsay  <Sf  Blakiston  of  Philadelphia, 
announce  the  following  : — The  Life  and  Corres- 
pondence of  President  Reed,  Private  Secretary  lo 
Washington,  &c.,  &!•.,  during  the  Revolution. 
Edited  by  his  gi*andson,  Wm.  B.  Reed,  Esq.  2 
vols.,  8vo.  The  Mirror  of  Life,  an  original  work, 
with  contributions  in  Prose  and  Poetry  from  the 
most  eminent  authors  of  our  country,  and  ifie  Il- 
lustrations from  designs  made  by  American  artists 
for  the  hook.  Edited  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Tuihill.  A 
History  of  Architecture  from  the  earliest  period 
to  the  present  time  ;  profusely  illustrated  by  nu- 
merous engravings  and  wood  cuts.  shov\ing  all  the 
various  styles  of  Architecture  ;  by  an  American 
author.  Scenes  in  the  Lives  of  the  Patriarchs  and 
Prophets;  illustrated  by  Poets  and  Painters;  edi- 
ted by  the  Rev.  H.  Hastings  W'eld* 

Messrs.  Lea  Sf  Blanchard  have  in  press — *"'  A 
Treatise  on  the  Law  of  C(uiiracts,"  &c.,  by  C. 
G.  Addison.  Also,  the  2nd  volume  of  "  Spence*a 
Equity." 

Messrs.  Wiley  4*  Putnam  announce,  for  early 
pul>licaiion,  "  Modern  Painters,"  by  a  Gradoaie  c  f 
Oxford.  Also,  the  "  Works  of  Samuel  Taylor 
Culeridffe." 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 

HISTORY  OP  THE  COLONY  AND  ANCIENT  DOMINION  OF  VIRGINIA. 


His  vigorous  measures  at  once  restored 
confidence  to  the  planters  and  they  resumed 
their  occupations.  *  Bacon,  at  the  head  of 
one  thousand  men,  marched  against  the  Pa- 
munkies,  killing  many  and  destroying  their 
towns.  Meanwhile,  th^  people  of  Glouces 
ter,  the  most  papulous  and  loyal  county,  hav- 
ing been  disarmed  by  Bacon,  petitioned  the 
governor  for  protection  against  the  savages. 
Sir  William  Berkeley,  re-animated  by  this  cir- 
cumstance, again  proclaiming  Bacon  a  rebel 
and  a  traitor  hastened  to  Gloucester,  and 
summoning  the  train-bands  of  that  county 
and  Middlesex,  numbering  twelve  hundred 
men,  proposed  to  them  to  pursue  and  put 
down  the  rebel  Bacon,  when  the  whole  as- 
semblage shouted  "Bacon,  Bacon,  Bacon," 
and  withdrew  from  the  field  still  repeating 
the  name  of  that  popular  leader,  and  leaving 
the  aged  cavalier  governor  and  his  attendants 
to  themselves.!  Francis  Morryson,  afterwards 
one  of  the  king's  commissioners,  in  a  letter 
dated  London,  Nov.  28,  1677,  to  Secretary 
Ludwell  says  :*  "I  fear  when  that  part  of  the 
narrative  comes  to  be  read  that  mentions  the 
Gloucester  petitions,  your  brother  may  be  pre- 
judiced ;  for  there  are  two  or  three  that  will 
be  summoned,  will  lay  the  contrivance  at 
your  brother's  door  and  Beverley's,  but  more 
upon  your  brother,  who  they  say  was  the 
drawer  of  it.  For  at  the  first  sight  all  the 
lords  judged  that  that  was  the  unhappy  acci- 

♦  Narrative  of  Indian  and  Civil  Warsy  p.  13. 
tT.  M*»  accot&nU 


dent  that  made  the  Indian  war  recoil  into  a 
civil  war ;  for  the  reason  you  alledged,  that 
bond  and  oath  were  proffered  the  govt*fnor 
intended  hot  slgflinst  Bacon  but  the  Indians 
confirmed  the  people,  that  Bacon's  commis- 
sion was  good,  it  never  being  before  disa* 
vowed  by  proclamation  but  by  letters  Tj^rit 
to  his  majesty  in  commendation  of  Bacon's 
acting,  copies  thereof  dispersed  among  the 
people."* 

From  the  rdsult  of  this  affair  6f  the  Glou* 
cester  petitions,  we  may  conclude,  that  either 
they  contained  nothing  unfavorable  to  Bacofi, 
or  if  tliey  did,  that  they  were  gotten  up  hj 
some  desiffninir  leaders  without  the  consent 
of  the  people.  And  it  is  <$ertaifl  that  ncfW 
when  Bacon's  vioietit  proceedings  at  Jame»« 
town  were  known,  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple favored  Ihs  cause  and  approved  his  de- 


si^rns. 


Meanwhile  Bacoff,  before  b€  reached  the 
head  of  York  river,  hearing  from  Lawrence 
and  Drummond  of  the  Governor's  movements, 
exclaimed,  "  it  ve.xed  him  to  the  heart  that 
while  he  was  hunting  wolves  which  were  des- 
troying innocent  lambs,  the  governor  and 
those  with  him  should  pursue  him  in  the  rear 
with  full  cry,  and  that  he  was  like  corn  be- 
tween two  mill-stones  which  would  grind  him 

*  Bnrk ,  vol.'*2,  p.  208.  According  to  Narrative  of  Indian 
and  civil  wars,  p.  14,  the  people  of  Gloncestcr  refused  to 
march  agaiost  Bacon,  but  pledgee!  themselves  to  defend  the 
governor  against  him  if  he  should  turn  against  Sir  WiUiam 
and  his  government,  which,  however,  they  hoped  would 
never  happen* 
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to  powder  if  he  did'nt  look  to  it."  *  Pie  able  conduct  of  his  soldiers  and  calls  upon 
marched  immediately  back  against  the  gov- -the  whole  country  to  witness  against  him,  if 
ernor.  Sir  William  Berkeley  finding  him-' they  can.  He  reproaches  some  of  the  men 
self  abandoned,  made  his  escape  with  a  few  in  power  with  the  meanness  of  their  capaci- 


friends  down  York  river  and  across  the  Ches- 
apeake bay  to  Accomac  on  the  Eastern  shore. 
Before  his  flight,  however,  he  again,  on  the 


ty  ;  others  with  their  ill-gotten  wealth.  He 
enquires  what  arts,  sciences,  schools  of  learn- 
ing or  manufactures  they  had  promoted  ?  he 


29th   of  July,   proclaimed  Bacon  a  rebel,  t  justifies  his  warring  against  the  Indians  and 


Bacon  upon  reaching  Gloucester  sent  out 
parties  of  horse  to  patrol  the  country  and 
made  prisoners  such  as  were  suspected  of 


inveighs  against  Sir  William  Berkeley  for  si- 
dinof  with  them :  insistincr  that  the  orovernor 
had  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  fur-trade, 


disaffection  to  his  Indian  expedition ;  releas-  since  it  was  a  monopoly  of  the  crown  and 
ing  on  parole  those  who  took  an  oath  to  re-  asserting  that  the  governor's  factors,  on  the 
turn  home  and  remain  quiet.     This  oath  was  frontier,  trafficked  in  the  blood  of  their  coun- 


strict  in  form  but  little  regarded. 

About  this  time  a  spy  was  detected  iiwa- 


trymen,  by  supplying  the  savages  with  arms 
and  ammunition  contrary  to  law.     He  con- 


con's  camp.     He  pretended  to  be  a  deserter  eludes  by  appealing  to  the  king  and  parlia- 


and  had  repeatedly  changed  sides.  Being 
sentenced  to  death  by  a  court-martial,  Bacon 
declared,  "  that  if  any  one  in  the  army  would 
speak  a  word  to  save  him,  he  should  not  suf- 
fer ;"  but  no  one  interceding  he  was  put  to 
death.  Bacon's  clemency  won  the  admira- 
tion of  the  army,  and  this  was  the  only  in- 
stance of  capital  punishment  under  his  orders, 
nor  did  he  plunder  any  private  house. 

Bacon  having  now  acquired  command  of 
a  province  of  forty-five  thousand  inhabitants, 
sate  down  with  his  army  at  Middle  Planta- 
tion, (now  Williamsburg,)  and  sent  out  an 
invitation,  signed  by  himself  and  four  of  the 
council,  to  all  the  principal  gentlemen  of  the 
country,  to  meet  him  in  a  convention,  at  his 
head-quarters,  to  consult  how  the  Indians 
were  to  be  proceeded  against  and  himself  and 
the  army  protected  against  the  designs  of 
Sir  William  Berkeley.  X  Bacon  also  put  forth 
a  reply  to  the  governor's  proclamations.  He 
demands  whether  those  who  are  entirely  de- 
voted to  the  king  and  country,  can  deserve 
the  name  of  rebels  and  traitors?  In  vindica- 
tion of  their  loyalty,  he  points  to  the  peace- 


•  Mrs.  Cotton's  Letter. 

f  A  vindication  of  Sir  WiHiarn,  afterwards  published, 
says,  "  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  he  did  not  imme- 
diately pat  forth  proclamations  to  undeceive  the  people; 
becaase  he  had  then  no  means  of  securing  himself  nor 
forces  to  have  maintained  such  a  proclamation  by,  but  he 
took  the  first  opportunity  he  could  of  doing  all  this  when 
GIoQSler  county  having  been  plundered  by  Bacon  before 
hia  going  oat  against  the  Indians,  made  an  address,"  &.c. 
Burk,  Tol.2,  p.  261. 

X  Beverley,  B.  1,  pp.  74-76.  Chalmers'  Annals,  p.  333. 
Burk,  vol.  2,  p.  372.  Bacon's  Proceedings,  p.  15,  in  1st. 
Foiee.  T.  M.  says,  "  Bacon  calls  a  convention  at  Middle 
Plantation,  15  milts  frmn  Jamestown,** 


ment. 

In  compliance  with  Bacon's  invitation,  a 
numerous  convention,  including  many  of  the 
principal  men  of  the  colony,  assembled  in 
August,  1676.  In  preparing  an  oath  to  be 
administered  to  the  people,  the  three  articles 
proposed  were  read  by  James  Minge,  clerk 
of  the  house  of  burgesses.  1st,  that  they 
should  aid  General  Bacon  in  the  Indian  war : 
2nd,  that  they  would  oppose  Sir  William 
Berkeley's  endeavors  to  hinder  the  same : 
3rd,  that  they  would  oppose  any  power  sent 
out  from  England,  till  terms  were  agreed  to 
granting  that  the  country's  complaint  should 
be  heard  against  Sir  William  before  the  king 
and  parliament.  A  "  bloody  debate"  ensued, 
especially  on  this  last  article, — ^lasting  from 
noon  till  midnight.  Bacon  and  some  of  the 
principal  men  supported  it,  and  he  protest- 
ed that  without  it  he  should  surrender  his 
commission  to  the  assembly.*  In  this  con- 
juncture, when  the  scales  of  self-defence  and 
loyalty  seemed  in  equipoise,  "  the  gunner  of 
York  fort"  brought  sudden  news  of  fresh 
murders  perpetrated  by  the  Indians  in  Glou- 
cester county,  near  Carter's  creek.  Bacon 
demanded,  *^  how  it  could  be  possible  that 
the  chief  fort  in  Virginia  should  be  threaten- 
ed by  the  Indians.?"  The  gunner  replied, 
•'  that  the  governor,  on  the  day  before,  had 
conveyed  all  arms  and  ammunition  out  of  the 
fort  into  his  own  vessel."  This  disclosure 
produced  a  deep  sensation  in  the  convention, 

*  According  to  "Narrative  of  Indian  and  Civil  Ware,"  p. 
18,  Bacon  contended  single-handed  against  **  a  grate  many 
counted  the  viisest  in  the  country."  With  what  intcrevt 
would  we  read  a  report  of  his  speech  ?  But  BacoQ*s  elo> 
quence,  like  Henry's,  lives  only  in  tradiiioa. 
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and  the  people  now  became  reconciled  to 
the  oath.  Atnonor  the  subscribers  on  this 
occasion,  were  Colonel  Ballard,  Colonel 
Beale,  Colonel  Swan  and  Squire  Bray,  all  of 
the  council,  Colonels  Jordan,  Smith  of  Pur- 
ton,  Scarborough,  *  Miller,  Lawrence,  and 
William  Drummond.  t  Writs  were  issued  in 
his  majesty's  name  for  an  assembly  to  meet 
on  the  4th  of  September.  They  were  signed 
by  the  four  members  of  the  council.  The 
oath  was  administered  to  the  people  of  every 
rank,  except  servants.     It  was  as  follows : 

"  Whereas,  the  country  hath  raised  an  ar- 
my against  our  common  enemy,  the  Indians, 
and  the  same  under  the  command  of  gene- 
ral Bacon,  being  upon  the  point  to  march 
forth  against  the  said  common  enemy,  hath 
been  diverted  and  necessitated  to  move  to 
the  suppressing  of  forces  by  evil  disposed 
persons,  raised  against  the  said  general  Ba- 
con, purposely  to  foment  and  stir  up  civil 
war  among  us  to  the  ruin  of  this  his  majes- 
ty's country.  And  whereas,  it  is  notoriously 
manifest  that  Sir  William  Berkley,  knight, 
governor  of  the  country,  assisted,  counselled 
and  abetted  by  those  evil  disposed  persons 
aforesaid,  hath  not  only  commanded,  fomen- 
ted and  stirred  up  the  people  to  the  said  civil 
war,  but  failing  therein  hath  withdrawn  him- 
self to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  people 
and  the  unsettlement  of  the  country.  And 
whereas,  the  said  army  raised  by  the  country 
for  the  causes  aforesaid,  remain  full  of  dis- 
satisfaction in  the  middle  of  the  country,  ex- 
pecting attempts  from  the  said  governor  and 
the  evil  counsellors  aforesaid.  And  since  no 
proper  means  have  been  found  out  for  the 
settlement  of  the  distractions  and  preventing 
the  horrid  outrages  and  murders  daily  com- 
mitted in  many  places  of  the  country  by  the 
barbarous  enemy;  it  hath  been  thought  fit  by 
the  said  general,  to  call  unto  him  all  such 
sober  and  discreet  gentlemen  as  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  country  will  admit,  to 
the  Middle  Plantation,  to  consult  and  advise 
of  re-establishing  the  peace  of  the  country. 
So  we,  the  said  gentlemen,  being  this  3rd 
of  August  1676  accordingly  met,  do  advise, 


*  This  ttfinie  is  tpelt  Scarsbrook  in  the  "  Narrative  of 
Iadiai  and  Civil  WarF,"  Scarborougb  was  probably  tbe  name 
intendeil. 

t  He  had  recently  been  governor  of  South  Carolina- 
Baacrofi  suppOMt  tint  he  wa*  a  Preabyteriaa. 


resolve,  declare  and  conclude  and  for  our- 
selves do  swear  in  manner  following : 

"  First.  That  we  will  at  all  times  join  with 
the  said  general  Bacon  and  his  army  against 
the  common  enemy  in  all  points  whatsoever. 
Secondly  :  That  whereas  certain  persons 
have  lately  contrived  and  designed  the  rais- 
ing forces  against  the  said  general  and  the 
army  under  his  command,  thereby  to  beget 
a  civil  war,  we  will  endeavor  the  discovery 
and  apprehending  all  and  every  of  those 
evil-disposed  persons  and  them  secure  untill 
further  order  from  the  general.  Thirdly: 
And  whereas  it  is  credibly  reported,  that  the 
governor  hath  informed  the  king's  majesty, 
that  the  said  general  and  the  people  of  the 
country  in  arms  under  his  command,  their 
aiders  and  abetters  are  rebellious  and  remo- 
ved from  their  allegiance,  and  that  upon  such 
like  information,  he  the  said  governor,  hath 
advised  and  petitioned  the  king  to  send  forces 
to  reduce  them — we  do  further  declare  and 
believe  in  our  consciences  that  it  consists 
with  the  welfare  of  this  country  and  with  our 
allegiance  to  his  most  sacred  majesty,  that 
we,  the  inhabitants  of  Virginia,  to  the  utmost 
of  our  power  do  oppose  and  suppress  all  for- 
ces whatsoever  of  that  nature,  until  such  time 
as  the  king  be  fully  informed  of  the  state  of 
the  case,  by  such  person  or  persons  as  shall 
be  sent  from  the  said  Nathaniel  Bacon,  iti 
the  behalf  of  the  people  and  the  determina- 
tion thereof  be  remitted  hither.  And  we  do 
swear  that  we  will  him  the  said  general  and 
the  army  under  his  command  aid  and  assist 
accordingly."  • 

Drummond  advised  that  Sir  William  Berke- 
ley should  be  deposed  and  Sir  Henry  Chich- 
ely  substituted  in  his  place.  His  counsel  not 
being  approved,  "  do  not  make  so  strange  of 
it,"  said  Drummond,  ■**  for  I  can  show  from 
ancient  records  that  such  things  have  been 
done  in  Virginia."  But  it  was  agreed  that 
the  governor's  retreat  should  be  taken  for  an, 
abdication.  Sarah  Drummond  was  ]|0t  less 
enthusiastic  in  Bacon's  favor,  than  her  hus- 
band. She  exclaimed,  ''The  child  that  is 
unborn  shall  have  cause  to  rejoice  for  the 
good  that  will  come  by  the  rising  of  the  coun- 
try." **  Should  we  overcome  the  governor," 
said  Ralph  Weldinge,  '*  we  must  expect  a 
greater  power  from  England  that  would  cer- 
tainly be  our  ruin."     Sarah  Drummond  re- 

•  Beveriey,  B.  1,  p.  74. 
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membered  that  England  was  divided  into 
hostile  factions,  between  the  duke  of  York 
and  the  duke  of  Monmouth.  Takinsr  from 
the  ground  a  small  stick  and  breaking  it,  she 
added,  "  I  fear  the  power  of  England  no  more 
than  a  broken  straw."  Looking  for  relief 
from  the  odious  navigation  act,  she  declared, 
*'  now  we  can  build  ships  and  like  New  Eng- 
land trade  to  any  part  of  the  world." 

Bacon  also  issued  proclamations,  com- 
manding all  men  in  the  land,  upon  pain  of 
death,  to  join  his  standard  and  upon  the  ar- 
rival of  the  troops  expected  from  England, 
to  retire  into  the  wilderness  and  resist  the 
troops  expected  from  England  until  they 
should  agree  to  treat  of  an  accommodation 
of  the  dispute. 

There  was  a  gentleman  in  Virginia,  Giles 
Bland,  only  son  of  John  Bland,  an  eminent 
London  merchant,  who  was  personally  known 
to  the  king  and  had  a  considerable  interest 
&t  court.  As  he  was  sending  his  son  out  to 
Virginia  to  take  possession  of  the  estate  of 
his  uncle,  Theodorick  Bland,  •  late  of  the 
council,  he  got  him  appointed  collector-gen- 
eral of  the  customs.  In  this  capacity  he  had 
a  right  to  board  any  vessel  whenever  he 
thought  proper.  He  was  a  man  of  talent, 
courage  and  a  haughty  bearinor,  and  having 
quarrelled  with  the  governor  now  sided  warm- 
ly with  Bacon.  There  chanced  to  be  lying 
in  York  river  a  vessel  of  sixteen  ffuns,  com- 
manded  by  a  Captain  Laramore.  Bland  went 
on  board  of  her  with  a  party  of  armed  men, 
under  pretence  of  searching  for  contraband 
goods  and  seizing  the  captain  confined  him 
in  the  cabin,  Laramore  discovering  Bland's 
designs,  resolved  to  deceive  him  in  his  turn 
»nd  entered  into  his  measures  with  such  ap- 
parent sincerity,  that  he  was  restored  to  the 
command  of  his  vessel.  With  her,  another 
vessel  of  four  guns  under  Captain  Carver, 
and  »  sloop,  Bland  now  appointed  Bacon's 

*  This  Theodorick  Bland  was  sometime  «  merchant  at 
Luars,  in  Spain,  and  came  over  to  Virginia  in  1654,  where, 
settling  at  Wcstover,  upon  James  river,  in  Charles  City 
coimty,  be  died  23rd  April,  1071,  aged  41  years,  and  was 
baried  in  the  chancel  of  the  church  which  he  built  and  gave, 
together  with  ten  acres  of  land,  a  court-house  and  prison, 
for  the  county  and  parish.  He  lies  buried  in  the  Westover 
churcb-yard  between  two  of  his  friends,  the  church  having 
long  aince  fallen  down.  He  was  of  the  king's  council  and 
speaker  of  the  bouse  of  burgesses,  and  was  in  fortune  and 
understanding  inferior  to  no  man  of  bis  time  in  the  coun- 
VIJ"  He  married  Ann,  daughter  of  Richard  Bennct,  some- 
time  govemoj:  of  tbe  colony.    Bl^d  papejs,  roi.  1,  p.  146. 


Lieutenant  General,  sailed  with  two  hundred 
and  liAy  men  for  Accomac.  On  his  passage 
he  captured  another  vessel ;  so  that  he  ap- 
peared off  Accomac  with  four  sail.  The 
governor  having  not  a  single  vessel  to  defend 
himself,  was  overwhelmed  with  despair.  At 
this  juncture  he  received  a  note  from  Lara- 
more, offering  if  he  would  send  him  some 
assistance,  to  deliver  Bland  with  all  his  men 
prisoners  into  his  hands.  The  governor  sus- 
picious of  Laramore,  thought  the  note  only 
a  bait  to  entrap  him  ;  but  upon  advising  with 
his  friend,  Colonel  Philip  Ludwell,  he  coun- 
selled him  to  accept  Laramore's  offer,  as  the 
best  alternative  now  lef^  him,  and  gallantly 
undertook  to  engage  in  the  enterprise  at  the 
hazard  of  his  life.  Sir  William  Berkeley  con- 
senting, Ludwell  with  twenty-six  men  well- 
armed,  appeared  at  the  appointed  time  along- 
side of  Laramore's  vessel.  He  was  prepared 
to  receive  them,  and  Ludwell  boarded  her 
without  the  loss  of  a  man,  and  soon  after 
look  the  other  vessels.  Bland,  Carver  and 
the  other  chiefs  were  sent  to  the  governor,  and 
the  common  men  secured  on  board  of  the 
vessels.  When  Laramore  waited  on  the 
governor,  he  clasped  him  in  his  arms,  called 
him  his  deliverer  and  gave  him  a  large  share 
of  his  favor.  In  a  few  days  the  brave  Carver 
was  hanged  on  the  Accomac  Shore.  Cap- 
tain Gardner  sailing  from  James  river,  now 
came  to  the  governor's  relief,  with  his  own 
vessel,  the  Adam  and  Eve,  and  ten  or  twelve 
sloops,  which  he  had  collected  upon  hearing 
of  Bland's  expedition. 

Sir  William  Berkeley,  by  this  unexpected 
turn  of  affairs,  suddenly  raised  from  the  abyss 
of  despair  to  the  pinnacle  of  hope,  resolved 
to  push  his  success  still  further.  With  Lara- 
more's  vessel  and  Gardner's,  together  with 
sixteen  or  seventeen  sloops  and  a  motley 
band  of  about  six  hundred  men  in  arms,  * 
the  governor  returned  in  triumph  to  James* 
town,  where  falling  on  his  knees,  he  returned 
thanks  to  God,  and  again  proclaimed  Bacon 
and  his  men  rebels  and  traitors,  There  were 
now  in  Jamestown  nine  hundred  Baconians, 
as  they  came  to  be  styled,  under  command  of 
Colonel  Hansford,  commissioned  by  Bacon. 
Berkeley  sent  in  a  summons  for  surrender  of 
the  town,  with  offer  of  pardon  to  all  except 
Drummond  and  Lawrence.  Upon  this  all  of 
them  retired  to  their  homes,  except  Hans- 

*  i^ccordiog  to  Mrs.  Cotton's  lietter,  one  ibftosand 
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ford,  Lawrence,  Drummond  and  a  few  others, 
who  made  for  the  head  of  York  river,  in 
quest  of  Bacon,  who  had  returned  to  that 
quarter. 

During  these  events.  Bacon  was  executing 
his  designs  against  the  Indians.  As  soon  as 
he  had  despatched  Bland  to  Accomac,  he 
crossed  the  James  river  at  his  own  house,  at 
Curie's,  and  surprising  the  Appomattox  In- 
dians, who  lived  on  both  sides  of  the  river  of 
that  name,  a  little  below  the  falls,  (now  Pe- 
tersburg,) he  burnt  their  town,  killed  a  large 
number  of  the  tribe  and  dispersed  the  rest.  • 
Thence  he  traversed  the  country  to  the  South- 
ward, destroying  many  towns  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nottoway,  the  Meherrin  and  the  Roan- 
oke. His  name  had  become  so  formidable, 
that  the  Indians  fled  everywhere  before  him, 
and  having  nothing  to  subsist  upon,  save  the 
spontaneous  productions  of  the  country,  sev- 
eral tribes  perished,  and*  they  who  survived 
were  so  reduced  as  to  be  never  afterwards 
able  to  make  any  firm  stand  against  the  whites 
and  gradually  became  tributary  to  them. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

1676—1677. 

Bacon  inarches  beck  upon  Jamestown ;  Berkley's  flight ; 
Jamestown  burnt :  Bacon  dies ;  Hinsford  and  others  ex- 
ecuted ;  Close  of  the  rebellion ;  Proceedings  o(  the  Court 
Martial;  Arrival  of  an  English  regiment;  The  Royal 
Commissioners ;  Punishments  of  the  rebels ;  Berkley 
recalled ;  Sccceeded  by  Jeflfreys ;  Berkley's  death ;  The 
Queen  of  Pamunkey ;  Failure  of  the  New  Charter. 

Bacon  having  exhausted  his  provisions  had 
dismissed  the  greater  part  of  his  forces  be- 
fore Lawrence,  Drummond,  Hansford  and 
the  other  fugitives  from  Jamestown  joined 
him.  Upon  learning  the  governor's  return, 
Bacon  with  a  force  variously  estimated  at  one 
hundred  and  fiAy,  three  hundred  and  eight 


*  History  of  Bacon's  rebellion  in  Virginia  Gazette,  for 
1709.  Burk,  vol.  2,  p.  176,  places  this  battle  or  massacre 
on  Bloody  Run,  near  where  Richmond  now  stands.  But 
he  refers  to  no  authority  and  I  think  bad  none  better  than  a 
loose  tnidition.  Tbe  Appomattox  Indians  occupied  both 
sides  of  the  river  in  question.  Now  it  is  altogether  impro- 
bable, that  Indians  still  inhabited  the  North  Bank  of  the 
James,  near  Curie's.  Besides,  if  they  had,  it  was  unne- 
cessary to  cross  tbe  James  before  commencing  the  attack. 
Curie's  was  a  proper  point  for  crossing  with  a  view  of  sur- 
prising the  Indians  on  the  Appomalto.|[. 


hundred,  *  marched  hack  upon  Jamestown, 
leading  his  Indian  captives  in  triumph  before 
him.  He  found  the  town  defended  by  a  pali- 
sade, running  across  the  neck  of  the  penin- 
sula. Riding  along  this  work,  he  reconnoi- 
tred the  governor's  position.  Then  dis- 
mounting from  his  horse,  he  animated  his 
fatigued  men  to  advance  at  once,  and  lead- 
ing them  close  to  the  palisade,  sounded  a 
defiance  with  the  trumpet  and  fired  upon  the 
loyalist  garrison.  The  governor  remained 
quiet,  hoping  that  want  of  provisions  would 
force  Bacon  to  retire ;  but  he  supplied  his 
troops  from  Sir  William's  seat  at  Greenspring, 
three  miles  distant.  He  afterwards  com- 
plained that  ''his  dwelling-house,  at  Green- 
spring,  was  almost  ruined;  his  household 
goods  and  others  of  great  value  totally  plun- 
dered, that  he  had  not  a  bed  to  lye  on ;  two 
great  beasts,  three  hundred  sheep,  seventy 
horses  and  mares,  all  his  corn  and  provisions 
taken  away."  t  Bacon  now  adopted  a  sin- 
gular stratagem  and  one  hardly  compatible 
with  the  principles  of  chivalry.  Sending  out 
small  parties  of  horse,  he  captured  the  wives 
of  all  the  principal  loyalists  then  with  the 
governor  and  among  them  the  lady  of  Col. 
Bacon,  Sr.,  madam  Bray,  madam  Page  and 
madam  Ballard.  One  of  them  was  sent  in- 
to Jamestown  to  communicate  news  of  their 
capture.  X  Bacon  raised  by  moonlight  a  cir- 
cumvallation  of  trees,  earth  and  brush-wood 
around  the  governor's  outworks.  At  day- 
break next  morning  the  governor's  troops 
being  fired  upon,  made  a  sortie ;  but  they 
were  driven  back,  leaving  their  drum  and  their 
dead  behind  him.  Upon  the  top  of  the  work 
which  he  had  thrown  up  and  where  alone  a 
sally  could  be  made.  Bacon  exhibited  the 
captive  ladies  to  the  view  of  their  husbands 
and  friends  in  the  town  and  kept  them  there 
until  he  completed  his  works.  He  now 
mounted  a  small  battery  of  cannon  com* 


*■  Mrs.  Ann  Cotton  says  150,  the  account  in  the  Virginia 
Gazette  800,  the  king's  commissioners  300— the  last  pro- 
bably nearest  the  number. 

t  See  **  Answer  to  the  objections  against  Sir  William 
Berkeley,"  Burk,  tot.  2,  p.  263. 

X  Mrs.  Cotton's  Letter.  See  also  Col.  Ludwell's  Letter 
in  Chalmers'  Annals,  pp.  319-350.  *'  Ravishing  of  women 
from  their  homes  and  hurrying  them  about  the  country  in 
their  rude  camps,  often  Ihi^eatening  them  with  death."  Ac- 
cording to  **  Narrative  of  Indian  and  Civil  Wars,"  Bacoa 
made  use  of  the  ladies  only  to  oomplete  his  battery  and 
removed  them  out  of  harm's  way  at  the  time  of  the  sortie* 
it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  »tikteiiieot«t 
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nianding  the  shipping  but  not  the  town.  At 
this  conjuncture,  such  was  the  cowardice  of 
Sir  William's  motley  crowd  of  followers, 
solely  intent  upon  plunder,  promised  them 
by  **  his  honour,"  that  although  superior  in 
time,  place  and  numbers,  to  Bacon's  force, — 
yet  out  of  six  hundred  of  them,  only  twenty 
gentlemen  were  found  willing  to  stand  by 
him.  And  so  great  was  their  fear  of  discov- 
ery, that  in  two  or  three  days  after  the  sortie, 
they  embarked  in  the  night,  secretly  weigh- 
ing anchor  and  dropping  silently  down  the 
river  ; — thus  retreating  before  an  enemy  that 
for  a  week  had  been  exposed  to  far  more 
hardships  and  privations  than  themselves. 
For  in  this  very  service  it  was  believed  Bacon 
contracted  the  disease  which  carried  him  off, 
by  lying  during  a  rainy  season  in  the  trenches 
before  the  town.  Sir  William  carried  oif 
with  him  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and 
their  goods.  At  dawn  of  the  next  day  Ba- 
con entered  Jamestown  without  opposition. 
It  being  determined  that  it  should  be  burnt, 
Lawrence  and  Drummond,  who  owned  two 
of  the  best  houses  there,  set  fire  to  them  in 
the  evening  with  their  own  hands,  and  the 
soldiers  following  the  example,  laid  in  ashes 
Jamestown  with  the  church  and  state-house, 
saying  "  the  rogues  shall  harbour  no  more 
here."  Sir  William  Berkeley  and  his  peo- 
ple beheld  the  flames  from  the  vessels  riding 
below.  • 

Bacon  now  marched  to  York  river,  which 
he  crossed  at  Tindairs,  (now  Gloucester) 
Point,  in  order  to  encounter  Col.  Brent,  who 
was  marchinor  a^rainst  him  from  the  Potomac 
with  twelve  hundred  men.  But  the  greater 
part  of  his  men  hearing  of  Bacon's  success, 
joined  his  standard,  "  resolving  with  the  Per- 
sians to  go  and  worship  the  rising  sun."  t 
Bacon  now  called  a  convention  in  Glouces- 
ter, and  administered  the  oath  to  the  people 
of  that  county  and  began  to  plan  another  ex- 
pedition against  the  Indians,  or,  as  some  re- 
port, against  Accomac,  when  he  fell  sick  of 
a  dysentery,  t  brought  on  by  exposure,  and 


retired  to  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Pate,  in  Glou- 
cester, and  lingering  some  weeks,  died.  • 
The  place  of  his  interment  has  never  been 
discovered.  It  was  concealed  by  his  friends 
lest  his  remains  should  be  insulted  by  the 
vindictive  Berkeley,  in  whom  old  age  seems 
not  to  have  mitigated  the  fury  of  the  pas* 
sions.  According  to  one  tradition,  Bacon's 
bones  were  screened  from  insult  by  stones 
being  laid  on  his  coffin,  by  his  friend  Law- 
rence, t  as  was  supposed.  According  to 
others,  it  was  conjectured  that  his  body  had 
been  buried  in  the  bosom  of  the  majestic 
York,  t 

Upon  Bacon's  death  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  Lieutenant  General  Ingram,  (whose  real 
name  was  Johnson,)  who  had  lately  arrived  in 
Virginia.  Ingram  was  supported  by  Wake- 
let^  Langston,  and  Lawrence  and  their  ad* 
herents.  They  took  possession  of  West 
Point,  at  the  head  of  York  river,  fortified  it 
and  made  it  their  place  of  arms.  §  There  is 
still  extant  there  a  ruinous  stone-house,  which 
perhaps  was  occupied  by  Ingram  and  his  as- 
sociates. As  soon  as  Berkeley  heard  of  Ba- 
con's death,  he  sent  over  Robert  Beverley, 
with  a  party  in  a  sloop,  to  York  river,  where 
they  captured  Col.  Hansford  and  some  others, 
at  the  house  of  a  Col.  Reade,  where  York- 
town  now  is.  Hansford  was  taken  to  Acco- 
mac, tried  and  condemned  to  be  hanged. 
He  requested  ^'  to  be  shot  like  a  soldier  and 
not  hanged  like  a  dog,"  but  was  told,  "you 
die  as  a  rebel  and  not  as  a  soldier."  He 
was  "  young,  gay  and  gallant,  nursed  among 
the  forests  of  the  old  Dominion ;  fond  of 
amusement,  not  indifferent  to  pleasure  ;  im- 
patient of  restraint,  keenly  sensitive  to  honors 
fearless  of  death  and  passionately  fond  of  the 
land  that  gave  him  birth."  ||  During  the  short 
respite  allowed  him,  his  soul  was  serene  ;  he 
professed  penitence  for  all  the  sins  of  his 
life ;  but  refused  to  admit  what  was  charged 


*  T.  M's  account  and  Breviarie  and  Conclusion.  Burk, 
vol.  2,  p.  190. 

f  Mrs.  Cotton *s  Letter. 

$  The  loyalists  against  whose  calnmny  the  grave  aflforded 
TM>  shelter,  alleged  that  Bacon  died  of  a  loathsome  disease 
by  a  visitation  of  God.  This  fulschood  is  disproven  by  T. 
M.,  the  history  in  the  Virginia  Gnzette  and  by  the  King's 
coinmiuioners. 


♦  Breviarie  and  Conclusion,  and  Bererlcy,  B.  1,  p.  77, 
say  that  he  died  at  the  house  of  a  Dr.  Green.  Burk,  roL 
2,  p.  192, says  "at  the  house  of  a  Doctor  Pate." 

t  T.  M's  account. 

X  Account  of  Bacon's  Rebellion  in  Va.  Gazette,  17C9. 

^  West  Point,  originally  West's  Point,  so  called  by  tra- 
dition from  an  curly  settler  of  that  name,  of  the  faioily  of 
Lord  Delaware.  In  reference  to  whom  the  place  was  at 
one  time  named  "the  cily  of  Delaware." 

II  Bancroft,  vol.  2,  p.  229.  I  have  borrowed  freely  in  this 
passage,  as  in  several  others,  from  this  learned  historian, 
who  has  been  at  the  pains  to  examine  our  records  so  long 
neglected  by  Virginians  themselves. 
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on  him  as  rebellion  to  be  one  of  them.  His 
last  words  were,  "  take  notice,  I  die  a  loyal 
subject  and  a  lover  of  my  country.' '  He  was 
the  first  native  of  Virginia  that  perished  in 
this  ignominious  form,  and  in  America  the 
first  martyr  to  the  rights  of  the  people.  His 
execution  took  place  on  the  13th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1676. 

Captain  Wilford,  Captain  Farloe,  with  five 
or  six  others  of  less  note,  suflTered  in  like 
manner  with  Hansford.  Major  Cheesman 
died  in  prison,  probably  from  ill  usage.  The 
same  fate  befell  several  others. 

Sir  William  Berkeley  now  repaired  to  York 
river  •  and  proclaimed  a  general  pardon,  ex- 
cepting certain  persons  named,  especially 
Lawrence  and  Drummond.  A  party  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  despatched  by  Berkeley 
to  surprise  a  guard  of  about  thirty  men  and 
boys,  under  Major  Whaley,  at  the  house  of 
Col.  Bacon,  on  Queen's  creek,  were  defeated, 
with  the  loss  of  their  commander.  Major 
Lawrence  Smith,  with  six  hundred  men,  was 
likewise  defeated  by  Ingram,  at  Col.  Pate's 
house.  Smith  saved  himself  by  flight ;  his 
men  were  all  made  prisoners.  Captain  Cou- 
set,  with  a  party,  was  sent  against  Raines, 
who  headed  the  insurgents  on  the  South  side 
of  James  river.  Raines  was  killed  and  his 
men  captured. 

Meanwhile  Ingram,  Wakelet  and  their  con- 
federates from  West  Point,  foraged  on  the 
estates  of  the  loyalists  with  impunity  and 
bade  defiance  to  the  governor.  They  defen- 
ded themselves  against  the  assaults  of  Lud- 
well  and  others,  with  such  resolution  and  gal- 
lantry, that  Berkeley,  fatigued  and  exhausted, 
at  length  sent  by  Captain  Grantham,  a  com- 
plaisant letter  to  Wakelet,  or  as  some  say  to 
Ingram,  offering  an  amnesty,  on  condition 
of  surrender.  This  was  ao^reed  to  and  in 
reward  for  his  submission,  Berkeley  present- 
ed to  Wakelet  all  the  Indian  plunder  at  West 
Point.  A  court-martial  was  held  on  board  of 
a  vessel  in  York  river,  January  11th,  1676-7, 
consisting  of  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  Wil- 
liam Berkeley,  Knt.,  Governor  and  Captain 
General  of  Virginia.  Col.  Nathaniel  Bacon. 
Col.  William  Claiborne.  Col.  Thomas  Bal- 
lard.    Col.   Southy   Littleton.     Col.  Philip 

*  T.  M.  and  Mrs.  Cotton.  If  we  may  believe  the  iic< 
connl  in  the  Virginia  Gazette,  Berkeley  sent  Col.  Ludweii 
wiih  part  of  his  forces  to  York  river,  while  he  with  tt>e  rest 
repaired  to  Jamestown. 


Ludwell.  Lieut.  Col.  John  West.  Colonel 
Augustine  Warner.  Major  Lawrence  Smith. 
Major  Robert  Beverley.  Capt.  Anthony  Arm* 
istead.  Col.  Matthew  Kemp.  Capt.  Dan- 
iel Jenifer.  Four  of  the  insurgents  were  con- 
demned by  this  court.  On  the  19th  of  Jan* 
uary,  Drummond  was  taken  in  the  Chicka- 
hominy  swamp,  half  famished.  On  the  20th 
he  was  brought  in  a  prisoner  to  Sir  William 
Berkeley,  then  on  board  of  a  vessel  at  Col. 
Bacon's,  on  Queen's  creek.  The  governor 
upon  hearing  of  Drummond's  arrival,  imme- 
diately went  on  shore  and  saluted  him  with 
a  courtly  bow,  saying,  ''  Mr.  Drummond  you 
are  very  t<nwelcome  ;  I  am  more  glad  to  seo 
you  than  any  man  in  Virginia.  Mr.  Drum- 
mond you  shall  be  hanged  in  half  an  hour." 
Drummond  replied,  *'  What  your  honor  plea- 
ses.'' A  court-martial  was  immediately  held 
at  the  house  of  James  Bray,  Esq.,  whither 
the  prisoner  was  conveyed  in  irons.  He 
was  stripped  and  a  ring,  pledge  of  domestic 
love,  torn  from  his  finger  before  conviction  ; 
condemned  at  one  o'clock,  he  was  executed 
on  a  gibbet  at  4.  He  was  a  sedate  Scotch 
gentleman  of  estimable  character,  who  had 
made  himself  extremely  obnoxious  to  the 
hatred  of  the  governor,  by  the  lively  con- 
cern he  had  always  evinced  in  the  public 
grievances.  When  afterwards  the  petition 
of  his  widow,  Sarah  Drummond,  depicting 
the  cruel  treatment  of  her  husband,  was 
read  in  the  king's  council  in  England,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Finch  said: — ''  I  know  not 
whether  it  be  lawful  to  wish  a  person  alive, 
otherwise  I  could  wish  Sir  William  Berkeley 
so,  to  see  what  could  be  answered  to  such  bar- 
barity ;  but  he  has  answered  it  before  this."* 
January  24th,  six  other  insurgents  were  con- 
demned to  death  at  Greenspring.  John 
West  was  banished  for  seven  years  and  his 
estate  confiscated.  Lawrence  and  four  com- 
panions disappeared  from  the  frontier,  march- 
ing through  the  snow.  They  preferred  to 
perish  in  the  wilderness  rather  than  share 


•  Morryson's  Letter,  Burk  vol.  2,  p.  268.  Mrs.  Afra  Behu 
celebrated  this  rebellion  in  a  tragi-comedf  entitled,  **the 
Widow  Ranter,  or  the  history  of  BaroD  in  Virginia."  Dry- 
den  honored  il  with  a  prologue.  The  play  failed  on  the 
stage  and  was  published  in  J690.  There  is  a  copy  of  it 
in  the  British  Museum.  It  sets  historical  truth  at  defiance 
and  is  replete  with  coarse  humor  and  indelicate  wit." 
Grahame's  Hist.  U.  S.  vol.  1,  p.  124  in  note.  It  is  possible 
that  Sarah  Drummond  ^may  have  been  intended  by  the 
•'  Widow  Ranter." 
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Druinmond's  fate.  Lawrence  was  educated 
at  Oxford,  and  for  wit|  learning  and  sobriety, 
was  equalled  by  few.  He  had  been  defraud- 
ed of  a  handsome  estate  by  the  partiality  of 
Berkeley  towards  a  corrupt  favorite.  The 
rebellion,  as  it  was  called,  was  largely  attri- 
buted to  Lawrence.  He  had  openly  avowed 
that  he  hoped  to  find  means  by  which  not  only 
he  should  repair  his  own  losses,  but  see  the 
country  relieved  from  the  frowardness,  ava- 
rice and  French  despotism  of  the  governor. 
Lawrence  had  married  a  wealthy  widow,  and 
kept  a  large  house  of  public  entertainment 
at  Jamestown,  which  gave  him  an  extensive 
influence.  Nathaniel  Bacon,  Jr.,  perhaps 
lodged  there,  and  tiie  house  was  searched  for 
him  on  the  morning  of  his  escape. 

On  the  29th  of  January,  a  fleet  arrived  from 
England,  under  command  of  admiral  Sir 
John  Berry,  with  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  com- 
manded by  Col.  Herbert  Jeflrcys  and  Gol. 
Morryson.  These  three  were  joined  in  a 
commission  with  Sir  William  Berkeley  to  in- 
vestigate the  causes  of  the  late  commotions 
and  to  restore  order.  The  commissioners 
were  instructed  to  ofler  a  reward  of  iS300  to 
any  one  who  would  seize  Bacon,  and  pardon 
to  all  others  who  would  take  the  oath  of  obe- 
dience and  give  security  for  their  good  be- 
havior. Freedom  was  oflered  to  servants 
and  slaves  who  would  aid  in  suppressing  the 
revolt.  •  The  general  court  and  the  assem- 
bly having  now  met,  several  more  of  Bacon's 
adherents  were  convicted  by  a  civil  tribunal 
and  put  to  death ; — a  large  part  of  them  were 
men  of  competent  fortune  and  fair  character. 
Among  these  was  Giles  Bland,  whose  friends 
in  England,  it  was  reported,  had  procured 
his  pardon,  to  be  sent  over  with  the  fleet. 
But  it  availed  him  nothing.  It  was  whisper- 
ed that  he  was  executed  under  private  orders 
sent  out  from  England  ;  the  duke  of  York 
having  sworn,  ''  by  God,  Bacon  and  Bland 
shall  die."  Bland  and  Crewes  were  execu- 
ted at  "  Bacon's  Trench,"  near  Jamestown; 
four  others  at  Colonel  Reade's,  (Yorktown,) 
Anthony  Arnold  in  chains  at  West  Point. 
These  executions  took  place  in  March,  1677. 

The  commissioners,  who  assisted  in  the 
trials  of  the  prisoners,  now  proceeded  to  en- 
quire into  the  causes  of  the  late  distractions.! 

*  Chftimers*  Annals,  p.  336.  The  same  measure  had 
been  before  authorized  by  the  Long  Parliament  and  wns 
resorted  to  a  cenlnry  afterwards  by  the  Etirl  of  Dunmorc. 

t  The  commissioners  sate  at  Swan's  Point. 


The  insurgents  had  found  powerful  friends 
among  the  people  of  England  and  in  parlia- 
ment.    The  commissioners  discountenanced 
the  excesses  of  Sir  William  Berkeley  and  the 
loyalists,  and  invited  the  planters  in   every 
quarter  to  bring  in  their  grievances  without 
fear.  *     In  their  zeal  for  enquiry  they  forcibly 
seized  the  journals  of  the  assembly.     The 
burgesses,  in  October,  1677,  demanded  satis- 
faction for  this  indignity  in  language  stigma- 
tized by  Charles  II.  as  seditious,  t     The  num- 
ber of  persons  executed  was  twenty-two,  t 
of  whom  twelve  were  condemned  by  Court- 
Martial.     Punishment  was  carried  far  beyond 
the    demands   even   of  political    necessity. 
During  eight  months  Virginia  had  suffered 
the  evils  of  civil  war,  devastation,  fire,  execu- 
tions, and  the  loss  of  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  J     So  violent  was  the  effort  of  na- 
ture to  throw  oif  the  malady  of  despotism 
and  misrule.     In  October,  Charles  II.  issued 
two  proclamations,  authorizing  Berkeley  to 
pardon  all  except  Nathaniel  Bacon  Jr.,  and 
afterwards   another   proclamation   declaring 
Sir  William's  of   10th  February    1676,  not 
conformable  to  his  instructions,  in  excepting 
others  from  pardon  besides  Bacon — and  abro- 
gating it.     Yet  the  king's  commissioners  as- 
sisted in  the  condemnation  of  several  of  the 
prisoners.    An  act  of  pardon,  under  the  great 
seal,  brjought  over  by  Lord  Culpepper,  was 
unanimously  passed  by  the  assembly  in  June, 
1680,  and  several  persons  arc  excepted  in  it 
who  were  included  in  Sir  William's  "  bloody 
bill"  of  Feb.,  1677.  || 

All  the  acts  of  the  assembly  of  June  1676, 
called  '*  Bacon's  Laws,"  were  repealed,  as 
well  by  the  order  and  proclamation  of  Charles 
II.,  as  also  by  act  of  the  assembly  held  at 
Greenspring,  Feb.  20,  1677.  IF  This  assem- 
bly passed  an  act  of  indemnity  and  pardon 
excepting  from  its  benefits  Nathaniel  Bacon 
Jr.  and  about  fifty  others,  among  whom  the 
principal  were  Carver,  Drummond,  Lawrence, 
Bland,  Ingram,  Wakelet  and  Sarah  Grindon. 

*  See  Account  in  Virginia  Gazette.  The  sympathy  of 
Jeffrey's  with  the  rebellious  Virginians  was  not  entirely 
disinterested,  for  he  was  a'jout  to  succeed  Berkeley  in  hti 
oflice  of  Governor. 

t  Chalmers'  introduction,  vol.  1.,  p.  163.  Chalmers^  An- 
nals. 337-38. 

I  The  commissioners  say  twenty -three.  See  account  in 
Virginia  Gazette. 

^  Chalmers'  Annals,  335. 

II  Hening,  vol.  2.,  pp.  366-428- i29- 430-458^6 J, 
S  Ilening,  vol.  2,  p.  365. 
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These  were  attainted.  Minor  punishments 
were  inflicted  on  others ;  some  were  com- 
pelled to  sue  for  pardon  on  their  knees  with 
a  rope  about  the  neck,  others  fined,  disfran- 
chised or  banished.  These  penalties  did  not 
meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  people  and 
were  in  several  instances  evaded  by  the  con- 
nivance of  the  courts.  John  Bagwell  and 
Thomas  Gordon  adjudged  to  appear  at  Rap- 
pahannock court  with  halters  about  their 
necks,  were  allowed  to  appear  with  small 
tape.  In  the  same  county  William  Potts  in- 
stead of  a  halter  wore  a  Manchester  binding.  * 

The  assembly  in  consonance  with  one  of 
Bacon's  laws,  declared  Indian  prisoners  slaves 
and  their  property  lawful  prize.  An  order 
was  made  for  building  a  new  state-house  at 
Tindall's,  now  Gloucester  point,  on  York 
river.  But  the  order  was  never  carried  into 
effect.  Many  of  the  acts  of  this  session  are 
exact  copies  of  "Bacon's  laws,"  the  titleb 
alone  being  altered.  Sir  William  Berkeley  and 
the  loyalists  thus  tacitly  confessing  the  abuses 
and  usurpations  of  which  they  had  been  guilty 
and  the  merits  of  acts  passed  by  those  whom 
they  had  stigmatised  and  punished  as  rebels 
and  traitors,  t 

Berkeley,  worn  out  with  agitations  to  which 
his  age  was  unequal  and  in  bad  health,  being 
recalled  by  the  king,  ceased  to  be  governor 
on  the  27th  of  April,  1677,  and  returned  in 
the  fleet  to  London,  leaving  Col.  Herbert 
Jeffreys  in  his  place.  X  Sir  William  Berke- 
ley died  on  the  13th  of  July,  in  the  same  year, 
of  a  broken  heart,  §  as  some  relate,  without 
ever  seeinor  the  kinsf,  havinor  been  confined 
to  his  chamber  from  the  day  of  his  arrival. 
According  to  other  accounts,  Charles  II.  ex- 
pressed his  approbation  of  Sir  William's  con- 
duct in  Virginia  and  the  kindest  regard  for 
him,  II  and  even  condescended  to  make  in- 
quiry respectiirg  his  health.  Others  again  on 
the  contrary  report,  that  the  king  said  of  him, 
"  that  old  fool  has  hanged  more  men  in  that 
naked  country,  than  I  have  done  for  the  mur- 


*  Hcning,  vol.  2,  p.  5o7. 

t  Ibid.,  vol.  2,  p.  391,  in  nole. 

t  Jeffreys  was  sworn  into  ofHce  on  the  same  day.  His 
commission  bore  date  Nov.  11,1676.  (28  Car.  II.)  See 
2  Heoing,  p.  7.  In  July,  1675,  Lord  Culpepper  had  been 
appointed  Governor-in-chief  of  Virginia,  but  he  did  not 
arrive  in  Virginia  till  the  beginning  of  1680. 

^  Chalmers*  Introductory,  toI.  1,  p.  164. 

r,  Bevciloy,  H.  1,  p.  79. 


der  of  my  father/*  *  Sir  William  Berkeley 
was  a  native  of  London,  and  educated  at 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  was 
afterwards  a  fellow,  and  1629  was  made  mas- 
ter of  arts.  [1630.]  He  made  the  tour  of 
Europe.  He  held  the  place  of  Governor  in 
Virginia  from  1639  to  1651,  and  from  1659 
to  1677 — a  period  of  thirty  years,  a  term 
equalled  by  no  other  governor  of  the  colony. 
[1639.]  He  published  a  tragi-comedy,  "  The 
Lost  Lady,"  and  1663,  "A  Discourse  and 
View  of  Virorinia."  He  was  buried  at  Twick- 
enham.  He  left  no  children.  He  married 
the  widow  of  Samuel  Stephens.  She,  after 
Sir  William's  death,  intermarried  with  Col. 
Philip  Ludwell,  but  still  retained  the  title  of 
'*  Dame  (or  Lady)  Frances  Berkeley." 

During  the  session  of  the  assembly  in  June, 
1676,  the  queen  of  Pamunkey,  a  descendant 
of  Opechancanough,  was  introduced  into  the 
room  of  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs.  She 
entered  with  dignified  grace,  accompanied 
by  an  interpreter  and  her  son,  a  youth  of 
twenty  years.  She  wore  around  her  head  a 
plait  of  black  and  white  wampum-peake,t 
three  inches  wide,  after  the  manner  of  a 
crown,  X  and  was  clothed  in  a  mantle  of 
dressed  deer-skin,  with  the  fur  outwards  and 
bordered  with  a  deep  fringe  from  head  to 
foot.  Being  seated,  the  chairman  asked  her, 
"  how  many  men  she  would  lend  the  English 
for  sfuides  and  allies  r"  She  referred  him  to 
her  son,  who  understood  English,  being  the 
reputed  son  of  an  English  colonel.  But  he 
declining  to  answer,  she  burst  forth  in  an  im- 
passioned speech  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
length,  often  repeating  the  words,  "Toto- 
potomoi  chepiack,"  that  is  "Totopotomoi 
dead,"  referring  to  her  husband,  who,  with  an 
hundred  of  his  men,  fell  while  fighting  under 
the  elder  Col.  Edward  Hill.     The  chairman, 


*  T.  M.'s  account.  Grahame,  vol.  1,  pp.  06*105  (Amer. 
Ed.) eulogizes  Berkley  and  warmly  espouses  bis  eaase ;  his 
estimate  of  Bacon  is  proportionally  unfaTorable.  Perhaps 
in  this  as  in  must  disputes,  the  truth  lies  in  the  middle. 

f  A  purple  bead  of  shell  drilled. 

X  In  Howe's  Historical  Collections,  p.  470,  is  a  notice 
and  engraving  of  a  silver  frontlet  with  a  coat  of  arms  and 
inscribed  "The  Queen  of  Pamunkey,"  "Charles  the  sec- 
ond. King  of  Engl.jnd,  ScutUnd,  France,  Ireland,  and  Vir- 
ginia,** and  "Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense.'*  This  ornament 
was  purchased  from  some  Indians  and  preserred  at  Fred- 
ericksburg. 

[1708.]  Dean  Swift  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Hunter  lal- 
lies  him  ubout  marrying  "  the  Queen  of  Pomunki."   Swift's 


works,  vol.  l.. 
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untouched  by  this  appeal,  rudely  repeated 
the  inquiry  how  many  men  she  would  con- 
tribute ?  Avertincr  her  head  with  a  diiidainful 
look  she  sate  silent,  till  the  question  being 
pressed  a  third  time,  she  replied  in  a  low 
tone,  "six."  But  when  still  further  impor- 
tuned, she  said  *' twelve,'  although  she  had 
then  one  hundred  and  fifty  warriors  in  her 
town.     She  retired  silent  and  displeased. 

[1675.]  The  agents  of  Virginia  had  warm- 
ly solicited  the  grant  of  a  new  charter  and 
their  efforts  seemed  about  to  be  crowned 
with  success,  when  the  news  of  Bacon's  re- 
bellion furnished  the  government  with  a  pre- 
text for  violating  its  engagements!  By  the 
report  of  the  committee  for  plantations  (adop- 
ted by  the  king  in  council  and  twice  ordered 
to  be  passed  into  a  new  charter  under  the 
great  seal,)  it  was  provided,  **  that  no  impo- 
sition or  taxes  shall  be  laid  or  imposed  upon 
the  inhabitants  and  proprietors  there,  but  by 
the  common  consent  of  the  governor,  coun- 
cil and  burgesses,  as  hath  been  heretofore 
used,"  reserving  however  to  parliament  the 
right  to  lay  duties  upon  commodities  ship- 
ped from  the  colony.  The  news  of  the  re- 
bellion frustrated  this  scheme  ;  the  promised 
charter  slept  in  the  Hamper  *  office  and  the 
one  actually  sent  over  was  meagre  and  un- 
satisfactory. 


CHAPTER   XXVII. 
1677-1700. 

Jeffreys  succeedeii  by  Sir  Henry  Chichcley ;  Culpepper 
Governor  in  chief  arrives  in  1C80  ;  His  administration  ; 
Plant  culling ;  Perseculion  of  Robert  Beverley  ]  Cul- 
pepper returns  to  England;  Is  displaced  ;  Miscellaneous 
affairs;  The  Northern  Neck;  Statistics;  Jiimes  II.; 
Lord  Effingham  Governor;  Prisoners  taken  at  Culloden 
brought  to  Virginia;  Robert  Beverley;  Agitations  of  Vir- 
ginia ;  Effingham's  corruption  and  tyranny ;  His  depar- 
ture ;  Succession  of  William  &l  Mary ;  Nicholson  Lieut. 

Governor ;  His  popular  arts  ;   Commissary  Blair  ,  The 
College  of  William  6c  Mary ;  Andros  Governor ;  His 

conduct  of  affairs ;  Tyranny  ;  Sent  prisoner  to  England; 

Nicholson  again  Governor;  Williamsburg  becomes  the 

Seat  of  Government. 

Jeffreys,  successor  of  Berkeley,  effected  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  Indians  and  held  an 
assembly  at  Middle  Plantation.     Regulations 

*  Heoing,  vol.  2,  p.  531.    "Hamper,"  i.  e.  Hanaper. 


were  adopted  for  the  Indian  trade  and  fairs 
appointed  for  the  sale  of  Indian  conamodi- 
ties.  But  the  natives  being  suspicious  of  in- 
novations, these  provisions  shortly  became 
obsolete.  Jeffreys  dying  [December,  1678,] 
was  succeeded  by  the  aged  Sir  Henry  Chich- 
eley  appointed  deputy  governor.  Forts  were 
now  established  at  the  head  of  the  James, 
York,  Rappahannock  and  Potomac,  for  the 
purpose  of  overawing  the  Indians  on  the 
frontier.  North  Carolina  and  Maryland  were 
prohibited  from  sending  their  tobacco  to  Vir- 
ginia to  be  shipped.  By  this  impolitic  mea- 
sure all  control  over  the  trade  of  those  pro- 
vinces was  lost.  * 

[July  8th,  1675.]  Thomas  Lord  Culpepper, 
baron  of  Thorsway  had  been  appointed  g^ov- 
ernor  in  chief  of  Virginia  for  life.  He  was 
disposed  to  look  upon  the  office  as  a  sine- 
cure ;  but  being  chid  in  December,  1679,  bv 
Charles  II.  for  remaining  in  England,  came 
over  to  the  colony  early  in  1680,  and  was 
sworn  into  office  May  10th.  t  He  found 
Virgrinia  tranquil.  He  brought  over  several 
laws  ready  drawn  up  in  England, — to  be 
passed  by  the  assembly,  it  being  '*  intended 
to  introduce  here  the  modes  of  Ireland."  t 
His  lordship  being  invested  with  full  powers 
of  pardon,  found  it  easy  to  obtain  from  the 
people  whatever  he  asked.  After  procuring 
the  enactment  of  several  popular  acts,  inclu- 
ding one  of  indemnity  and  oblivion,  he  man- 
aged to  have  the  impost  of  two  shillings  on 
every  hogshead  of  tobacco  made  perpetual, 
and  instead  of  being  accounted  for  to  the 
assembly  as  formerly,  to  be  disposed  of  as  bis 
majesty  might  think  fit.  Culpepper  contri- 
ved to  enlarge  his  salary  from  one  thousand 
pounds  to  upwards  of  two  thousand,  besides 
perquisites  amounting  to  eight  hundred  more. 
Professing  a  great  concern  for  the  interest  of 
the  colony,  he  proposed  to  raise  the  value  of 
silver  coin  to  prevent  it  from  being  carried 
out  of  Virginia.  The  assembly  having  ac- 
cordingly prepared  a  bill  for  the  purpose,  his 
lordship  insisting  that  it  was  the  king^s  pre- 
rogative to  alter  the  coin,  issued  a  proclama- 
tion to  that  effect  and  then  producing  an 
order  for  disbanding  the  regiment  quartered 
in  Virginia,  he  paid  their  arrears  in  the  new 
coin,  greatly  to  his  own  gain.      Yet  shortly 

♦  Beverley,  B.  l,p.  80. 

t  Hening,  vol.  2,  p.  8.    Chalmers*  Annals,  p.  340. 

X  Clialmertt'  Introduction,  vol.  1,  p.  164. 
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after,  discoTering  that  the  altered  currency 
reduced  his  own  perquisites,  he  restored  it 
to  its  former  value.  *  In  August  of  the  same 
year,  this  unscrupulous  governor  returned  to 
England  by  way  of  Boston,  t 

Virginia  now  enjoying  profound  repose, 
large  crops  of  tobacco  were  raised  and  the 
price  fell  to  a  low  ebb.  [1680.]  The  discon- 
tents of  the  planters  were  aggravated  by  an 
act  **  for  cohabitation  and  encouraofement  of 
trade  and  manufacture,**  restrictinsr  vessels 
to  certain  prescribed  ports,  where  the  gov- 
ernment desired  to  establish  towns.  This 
measure  obstructed  trade,  lowered  the  price 
of  tobacco  and  engendered  a  general  disaf- 
fection. In  compliance  with  the  petitions' 
of  several  counties,  Culpepper,  who  had  by 
the  king's  order,  now  returned,  called  an  as- 
sembly together  [1682.]  Two  sessions  end- 
ing in  fruitless  debates,  the  male-contents  in 
Gloucester,  New  Kent  and  Middlesex,  [May, 
1682,]  proceeded  riotously  to  cut  up  the  to- 
bacco plants  in  the  beds,  especially  the  sweet- 
scented,  which  was  produced  nowhere  else. 
Culpepper  prevented  further  waste  by  patrols 
of  hor&e.  The  ringleaders  were  arrested  and 
some  of  them  hanged  upon  a  charge  of  trea- 
son. This  together  with  the  enactment  of  a 
riot-acl,  making  ''plant-cutting'*  high  treason, 
put  a  stop  to  the  practice,  t  The  vengeance 
of  the  government  fell  heavily  upon  Major 
Robert  Beverley,  clerk  of  the  house  of  bur- 
cresses,  as  the  chief  instigator  of  these  dis- 
turbances. He  had  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  the  governor  and  council,  by  refusing  to 
deliver  up  to  them  copies  of  the  legislative 
journal,  without  the  permission  of  the  house. § 
Although  Beverley  had  rendered  important 
services  in  suppressing  Bacon's  rebellion 
and  had  won  the  favor  of  Sir  William  Berke- 
ley, yet  now  by  his  steady  adherence  to  his 
duty,  he  drew  down  upon  his  head  unrelent- 
ing persecution.  [May,  1682.]  he  was  com- 
mitted a  prisoner  on  board  the  ship  Duke  of 
York  lying  in  the  Rappahannock.  ||  Ralph 
Wormley,  Matthew  Kemp  and  Christopher 
Wormley  were  directed  to  seize  the  records 
in  Beverley's' possession  and  to  break  open 
doors  if  necessary.     Beverley  was  transfer- 


♦  Bererley.B.  1,  p.  83. 

f  Bancroft,  rol.  2,  p.  247, 

t  Chalmcra'  Annals,  vol.  2,  pp.  240-45. 

^  Bnrk,  vol.  2,  p.  240. 

I)  Hen.,  vol.  3,  p.  540  et  seq. 


red  from  the  Duke  of  York  to  the  Concord 
and  a  guard  set  over  him.  Escaping  from  the 
custody  of  the  Sheriff  at  York,  the  prisoner 
was  retaken  at  his  house  in  Middlesex  and 
transported  to  Northampton  on  the  Eastern 
Shore.  Some  months  afler,  he  applied  for  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  which  was  refused.  In 
a  short  time,  being  found  at  large,  he  was 
remanded  to  Northampton.  [1683.]  New 
charcres  were  brouofht  acrainst  him  :  1st,  that 
he  had  broken  open  letters  addressed  to  the 
Secretary's  office :  2nd,  that  he  had  made 
lip  the  journal  and  inserted  his  majesty's  let- 
ter therein  notwithstanding  it  had  been  first 
presented  at  the  time  of  the  prorogation : 
3rd  that  in  1682  he  had  refused  to  deliver 
copies  of  the  journal  to  the  Governor  and 
conncil,  savincr,  '*  he  miorht  not  do  it  without 

'  ,1  O'  o 

leave  of  his  masters." 

Culpepper  after  staying  about  a  year  in  Vir- 
ginia returned  to  England,  leaving  his  kins- 
man. Secretary  Spencer,  President;  but  thus 
again  quitting  the  colony  in  violation  of  his 
orders,  he  was  arrested  immediately  on  his  ar- 
rival. Having  received  presents  from  the  as- 
sembly contrary  to  his  instructions,  a  jury  of 
Middlesex  found  thathe  had  forfeited  his  com- 
mission. And  his  example  having  shown, 
thathe  who  acts  under  independent  authori- 
ty, will  seldom  obey  even  reasonable  com- 
mands, no  more  governors  were  appointed 
for  life.  * 

Lord  Culpepper  having  it  in  view  to  pur- 
chase the  propriety  of  the  Northern  Neck 
lying  between  the  Rappahannock  and  the 
Potomac, — to  further  his  design,  had  fo- 
mented a  dispute  between  the  house  of  bur- 
gesses and  the  council.  The  quarrel  run- 
ning high,  his  lordship  procured  from  the 
king  instructions  to  abolish  appeals  from  the 
general  court  to  the  assembly  and  transfer 
them  to  the  crown.  Culpepper,  however, 
being  a  man  of  a  strong  judgment  made 
some  salutary  amendments  in  the  laws.  Du- 
ring his  time  instead  of  garrisons,  rangers 
were  employed  in  guarding  the  frontier. 
He  was  succeeded,  in  [April,  1684,]  by 
Francis  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham.  [May, 
1684.]    Robert  Beverley  was    found  guilty 


•  Chalmers'  Ani\Hlj<,  p.  315  nnd  frifrodiic,  vol.  1.  p.  163. 
Bevprley  13.  vol.  I,  p.  89  gives  «  different  account.  **The 
next  ypnr  bpinjr  1684  upon  the  Lord  Culpepper  refusing  ro 
relnrn,  Fr-.mris  I^ord  Mownrd  of  KffinjthRm  wns  sent  over 
fTOvrrnor." 
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of  high  misdemeanors,  but  judgment  being! 
respited    and   the    prisoner    asking   pardon  | 
on  his  bended    knees,    was  released  upon 
giving  security  for  his  good  behavior.     The  | 
abject  terms  in  which  he  now  sued  for  par- 
don form  a  singular  contrast  to  the  consta^i-  l 
cy  of  his  former  resistance,  and  it  is  curious  | 
to  find  the  loyal  Beverley,  the  strenuous  par- 
tisan  of  Berkeley,   now  the    victim    of  the  \ 
tyranny  which   he   had   formerly  defended,  i 
Owing   to    the  incursions  of   the   five   na-, 
tions  upon  the  frontiers  of  Virginia,  it  was  ] 
deemed  expedient  to  treat  with  them  through 
the  Governor  of  New  York.     For  this  pur- 
pose the  Governor  of  Virginia,   leaving  the 
administration  in  the  hands  of  Col.  Bacon, 
of  the  council,    and    accompanied   by   two 
other  councillors,  repaired  to  Albany  [July, 
1684.]  There  he  met  Gov.  Dongan,  of  New 
York,  the  agent  of  Massachusetts,  the  mag- 
istrates of  Albany  and  the  chiefs  of  the  war- 
like Mohawks,   Oneidas,   Onondagoes   and 
Cayugas.     The   tomahawk  was  buried,  the 
chain  of  friendship  brightened  and  the  tree 
of  peace  planted.  * 

Culpepper  not  long  after  he  was  displaced, 
purchased  the  proprietary  title  to  the  North- 
ern Neck,  which  in  the  22nd  year  of  Charles 
11.  had  been  granted  to  Henry  Earl  of  St. 
Albans,  John  Lord  Berkeley,  Sir  William 
Morton,  and  John  Trethway.  It  was  as- 
signed to  Culpepper  in  the  fourth  year  of 
James  II,  with  many  privileges,  on  account 
of  the  loyal  services  of  that  family,  of  which 
the  only  daughter  and  heiress  married  Lord 
Fairfax,  who  thus  succeeded  to  that  exten- 
sive domain. 

From  a  statistical  account  of  Vir^/inia  as 
reported  by  Culpepper  to  the  committee  of 
the  colonies,  [December,  1681,]  it  appears 
that  there  were  at  that  time  forty-one  Bur- 
gesses, being  two  from  each  of  twenty  coun- 
ties and  one  from  Jamestown.  The  coloni- 
al revenue  consisted,  1st,  of  Parish  levies, 
"commonly  managed  by  sly  cheating  fel- 
lows that  combine  to  cheat  the  public." 
Second ;  Public  levies  raised  by  act  of  as- 
sembly. Both  levies  were  derived  from  titha- 
bles  or  working  hands,  of  which  there  were 
about  14,000.  The  cost  of  collectin^r  this 
part  of  the  revenue  was  estimated  at  not  less 
than  20  per  centum.      Third  :  Two  shillings 

*  Burk,  vol.  2,  p.  282.     Bancroft,  vol.  2,  p.  25"). 


per  hogshead  on  tobacco  exported,  which, 
together  with  some  tonacre  duties,  amounted 
JS3000  a  year.  The  county  courts  held  three 
sessions  in  the  year,  an  appeal  lying  to  the 
governor  and  council,  and  from  them  in  ac- 
tions of  i^OO  sterling  value,  to  his  majesty ; 
in  causes  of  less  consequence  to  the  assem- 
bly. The  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  colony 
were  subject  to  the  control  of  the  governor 
who  granted  probates  of  wills  and  had  the 
right  of  presentation  to  all  livings,  the  ordi- 
nary value  of  which  was  £60  per  annum,  but 
then,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  country  and 
the  low  price  of  tobacco,  not  worth  half  that 
sum.  The  number  of  livinffs  was  seventy- 
six.  Lord  Culpepper  adds : — "  and  the  par- 
ishes, payincr  the  ministers  themselves,  have 
used  to  claim  the  right  of  presentation,  (or 
rather  of  not  paying,)  whether  the  governor 
will  or  not,  which  must  not  be  allowed,  and 
yet  must  be  managed  with  great  caution." 
There  was  no  fort  in  Virginia  defensible 
against  an  European  enemy,  nor  any  secu- 
rity for  ships  against  a  superior  sea-force. 
There  were,  perhaps,  15,000  *  fighting  men 
in  the  country.  "  In  relation  to  our  neigh- 
bors :  (says  his  lordship,)  Carolina,  I  mean 
the  North  part  of  it,)  always  was  and  is  the 
sink  of  America,  the  refuge  of  our  renaga- 
does  and  till  in  better  order  danoferous  to  us. 
Maryland  is  now  in  a  ferment  and  not  only 
troubled  with  our  disease  poverty,  but  in  a 
great  danger  of  falling  in  pieces."  The  coU 
ony  of  Virginia  was  at  peace  with  the  In- 
dians, but  long  experience  had  taught  in  re*- 
gard  to  that  treacherous  race,  that  when  there 
was  the  least  suspicion  then  was  there  the 
trrcatest  danarer.  But  the  most  ruinous  evil 
that  afflicted  the  colony  was  the  extreme  low 
price  of  the  sole  commodity,  tobacco.  "For 
the  market  is  overstocked  and  every  crop 
overstocks  it  more.  Our  thriving  is  our  un- 
doing,  and  our  buying  of  blacks  hath  ex- 
tremely contributed  thereto  by  making  more 
tobacco."  t 

James  II.  was  now  incorrigibly  bent  upon 
introducing  absolute  despotism  and  popery 
into  England.  In  Virginia  the  council  dis- 
played an  abject  servility.  The  appointment  of 


*  The  number  of  lithablea  being  only  14,000,  his  lonJship 
mujsl  have  ovcrrHled  the  number  of  fighling  men.  The 
aciunl  number  of  half-nrmed  train-bands  in  I60O  w«t 
8,5G8.     Chalmers'  Annals,  357. 

t  lb.  35.5-57. 
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Francis  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham  as  Gover- 
nor of  Virginia,  was  the  last  act  of  Charles  II. 
in  relation  to  the  colony.  Effingham  was  ap- 
pointed [August,  1683,]  commissioned  [Sep- 
tember 28th,]  and  arriving  in  Virginia  enter- 
ed upon  the  duties  of  his  office  [April  15th, 
1684.]  On  the  following  day  the  assembly 
met.  It  passed  acts  to  prevent  plant  cutting 
and  to  preserve  the  peace ;  to  supply  the  in- 
habitants with  arms  and  ammunition ;  to  re- 
peal the  act  for  encouragement  of  domestic 
manufactures ;  to  provide  for  the  better  de- 
fence of  the  colony ;  laying  for  the  first  time  an 
impost  on  liquors  imported  from  other  Eng- 
lish plantations  exempting,  however,  such  as 
were  imported  by  Virginians  for  their  awn 
use  and  in  their  own  vessels. 

The  Burgesses,  in  behalf  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Northern  Neck,  prayed  the  governor 
to  secure  them  by  patent  in  their  titles  to 
their  lands  which  had  been  invaded  by  Cul- 
pepper's charter.  The  governor  answered 
that  he  was  expecting  a  favorable  decision 
on  the  matter  from  the  kincr.  The  intelli- 
gence  of  the  succession  of  James  II.  to  the 
throne  had  been  hailed  in  the  Ancient  Domin- 
ion "  with  extraordinary  joy."  The  enthu- 
siasm of  the  planters  was,  however,  soon  low- 
ered, for  the  first  parliament  of  the  new  reign 
laid  an  impost  on  tobacco.  They  supplicated 
James  in  abject  terms  to  suspend  the  duty 
imposed  on  their  sole  staple.  The  king  re- 
fused to  comply.  Nevertheless,  on  the  recep- 
tion of  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  Duke 
of  Monmout4i,  the  Virginians  sent  a  congratu- 
latory address  to  the  king.  A  number  of  the 
priijoners  taken  with  Monmouth  and  who 
had  escaped  the  cruelty  of  Jeffries  were  sent 
to  Virginia.  James  instructed  Effingham  on 
this  occasion  in  the  folloAvincr  letter.  * 

'*  James  R. 

Right  trusty  and  well-beloved  we  greet 
you  well.  As  it  has  pleased  God  to  de- 
liver into  our  hands  such  of  our  rebellious 
subjects  as  have  taken  up  arms  against  us, 
for  which  traiterous  practices  some  of  them 
have  suffered  death,  according  to  law,  so 
we  have  been  graciously  pleased  to  extend 
our  mercy  to  many  others  by  ordering  their 
transportation  to  several  parts  of  our  domin- 
ions in  America  where  they  are  to  be  kept  as 
servants  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  :  And 

»  Chalmprs'  AnnnI.i,35S. 


to  the  end  their  punishment  may  in  some 
measure  answer  their  crimes,  we  do  think 
fit  hereby  to  signify  our  pleasure  unto  you 
our  Governor  and  council  of  Virginia  that 
you  take  all  necessary  care  that  such  con- 
victed persons  as  were  guilty  of  the  late  re- 
bellion that  shall  arrive  within  that  our  Col- 
ony whose  names  are  hereunto  annexed  be 
kept  there  and  continue  to  serve  their  mas- 
ters for  the  space  of  ten  years  at  least.  And 
that  they  be  not  permitted  in  any  manner  to 
redeem  themselves  by  money  or  otherwise 
until  that  terra  be  fully  expired.  And  for  the 
better  eflecting  hereof  you  are  to  frame  and 
propose  a  bill  to  the  assembly  of  that  our 
Colony  with  such  provisions  and  clauses  as 
shall  be  requisite  for  this  purpose,  to  which 
you  our  Governor  are  to  give  your  assent  and 
to  transmit  the  same  unto  us  for  our  royal 
confirmation.  Wherein  expecting  a  ready 
compliance,  we  bid  you  heartily  farewell. 
Given  at  our  court  at  Whitehall  the  4th  of 
October  1685  in  the  first  year  of  our  reign. 

Sunderland."    . 

Virginia  however  made  no  law  conform- 
able to  the  requisitions  of  James.  The 
assembly  met  again  [1st  of  October,  1685,] 
and  warmly  resisting  the  negative  power 
claimed  by  the  governor  was  prorogued.  It 
met  again  [6th  of  November.]  Robert  Bev- 
erley was  again  clerk.  Strong  resolutions 
complaining  of  the  tyranny  of  the  governor 
were  passed.  He  negatived  them,  and  shortly 
afler  appearing  suddenly  in  the  House,  pro- 
roorued  it  acfain  to  the  20th  of  October,  1686. 

DO  ' 

James  II.,  strongly  resenting  these  demo- 
cratical  proceedings  of  the  Virginia  assem- 
bly, ordered  their  dissolution,  and  that  Robert 
Beverley  should  be  disfranchised  and  prose- 
cuted *  and  directed  that  in  future  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  clerk  of  the  house  of  bur- 
cresses  should  be  made  bv  the  ffovernor. 
Several  persons  were  punished  about  this 
time  for  seditious  and  treasonable  conduct. 
[12th  of  May,  1687,]  the  assembly  was  dissol- 
ved. In  the  Spring  of  1687,  Robert  Beverley 
died  the  victim  of  tyranny  and  martyr  ofcouf- 
stitutional  liberty.  Long  a  distinguished  loy- 
alist, he  lived  to  become  still  more  distin- 
guished as  a  patriot.  It  is  thus  that  in  human 
inconsistency  extremes  meet. 

*  Hening,  vol,  3,  pp.  10-41.  Francis  Piisje  was  accord- 
ingly npi?oinlerl  clerk  by  ihe  governor.  [April  25lh,  1688] 
See  also  Hening,  vol.  3,  p.  54% 
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The  Enoflish  merchants  ensraaed  in  the 
tobacco-trade,  in  August  1687  complained 
to  the  committee  of  the  colonies  of  the  mis- 
chiefs consequent  upon  the  exportation  of 
tobacco  in  bulk.  The  committee  advised  the 
assembly  of  Virginia  to  prohibit  this  practice. 
The  assembly  refused  compliance,  but  the 
regulation  was  subsequently  established  by 
parliament.  During  this  year  a  meditated  in- 
surrection of  the  blacks  was  discovered  in  the 
Northern  Neck,  just  in  time  to  prevent  its  ex- 
plosion. [November  10th,  1687,]  A  message 
had  been  received  from  the  governor  of  New 
York,  communicating  the  king's  instructions 
to  him,  to  build  forts  for  the  defence  of  that 
colony,  and  the  king's  desire  that  Virginia 
should  contribute  to  that  object,  as  being  for 
the  common  defence  of  the  colonies.  This 
project  of  James  II.,  it  was  suspected,  ori- 
ginated in  his  own  proprietary  interest  in 
New  York.  The  Virginians  replied  that  the 
Indians  might  invade  Virginia  without  pass- 
ing within  a  hundred  miles  of  those  forts,  and 
'the  contribution  was  refused.  Upon  the  dis- 
solution of  the  assembly,  Virgiuia  was  agita- 
ted with  apprehension  and  alarm.  Rumors 
were  circulated  of  terrible  plots,  now  of  the 
papists,  then  of  the  Indians.  The  county 
of  Stafford  was  inflamed  by  the  bold  harangues 
of  John  Waugh,  a  preacher  of  the  established 
church.  Three  councillors  were  despatched 
to  allay  the  commotions.  Part  of  Rappa- 
hannock county  was  in  arms.  Col.  John 
Scarborough  of  the  Eastern  Shore  was  pros- 
ecuted, for  saying  to  the  governor,  that  "his 
majesty,  king  James,  would  wear  out  the 
church  of  England ;  for  that  when  there 
were  any  vacant  offices,  he  supplied  them 
with  men  of  a  different  persuasion."  Scar- 
borough however  was  discharged  by  the  coun- 
cil. Others  were  prosecuted  and  imprisoned 
and  James  Collins  put  in  irons  for  treasona- 
ble words  against  the  king. 

Effingham  no  less  avaricious  and  unscru- 
pulous than  his  predecessor  Culpepper,  by 
his  extortions,  usurpations  and  tyranny  arous- 
ed a  general  spirit  of  disgust  and  indigna- 
tion. He  prorogued  and  dissolved  the  as- 
sembly ;  he  erected  a  new  court  of  chance- 
ry, making  himself  a  petty  Lord  Chancellor; 
he  multiplied  fees  and  stooped  to  share  them 
with  the  clerks,  and  silenced  tlie  victims 
of  his  extortions  by  arbitrary  imprisonment. 
At  length  the  complaints  of  Virsrinia  hav- 


inor  reached  Enaland,  Effinorham  embarked, 
[1688,]  for  that  country,  and  the  asscmblj 
despatched  Col.  Ludwell  to  lay  their  grievan- 
ces before  the  government.  Before  they 
reached  the  mother  country  however,  the 
Revolution  had  taken  place  and  James  II. 
had  ceased  to  reiorn.  * 

James  II.  closed  a  short  and  inglorious 
reign  by  abdicating  the  crown.     William  and 
Mary  had  been  several  months  seated  on  the 
throne  before  they  were  proclaimed  in  Vir- 
ginia.    The  delay  was  owing  to  re-iterated 
pledges  of  fealty  made   by  the  council  to 
James   and  from  an   apprehension   that  he 
might  be  restored  to  the  kingdom.    At  length 
in  compliance  with  repeated  commands  of 
the    privy  council,   William  III.  and  Mary 
were  proclaimed  Lord  and  Lady  of  Virginia, 
[April,  1689.]     This  glorious  event  dispelled 
the  clouds  of  discontent  and  inspired  the 
people  of  the  colony  with  sincere  joy.     For 
about  seventy  years  Virginia  had  been  sub- 
ject to  the  house  of  Stuart  and  there  was  lit- 
tle in  the  retrospect  to  awaken  regret  at  their 
downfall.     They  had  cramped  trade  by  mo- 
nopolies and  restrictions ;  lavished   vast  bo- 
dies of  land  on  their  minions;    and  often 
entrusted  the  reins  of  power  to  incompetent, 
corrupt  and  tyranuical  governors.      When 
Lord  Howard,   of  Effingham,    returned   to 
England,  he  had  lefl  the  administration  in 
the  hands  of  Co).  Bacon,  president.      Upon 
the  accession  of  William  and  Mary,  Eng- 
land being  on  the  eve  of  a  war  with  France. 
the  president  and  council  of  Virginia  were 
directed  by  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  to  put 
the  colony  in  a  posture  of  defence. 

Col.  Philip  Ludwell  who  had  been  sent 
out  as  agent  of  the  colony,  to  prefer  com- 
plaints against  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham, 
before  the  privy  council,  now  at  length  ob- 
tained a  decision  in  some  points  rather  favor- 
able to  the  colony  ;  but  the  question  of  pre- 
rogative was  determined  in  favorof  the  crown, 
and  it  was  declared  that  an  act  of  1680  was 
revived  by  the  king's  disallowing  the  act  of 
repeal.  Bacon's  administration  was  short ; 
he  had  now  attained  a  very  advanced  atre. 
In  his  time  the  project  of  a  college  was  re- 
newed, but  not  carried  into  effect,  t 


•  Chitlmers'  Annals,  p.  317.  Grahamc,  vol.  2,  p.  108. 
See  hI:;o  Bnrk.  vol.  2,  j».  304. 

t  Bevprlpv,  FV  I,  p.  91.  President  Baron  rcsuled  U 
V'ork  roiiiiiy.     He  mitrried  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Rirhiird 
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[1690.]  Lord  Effingham  being  still  absent 
from  Virginia,  on  the  plea  of  ill  health,  Fran- 
cis Nicholson  who  had  been  driven  from  New 
York  by  a  popalar  outbreak,  came  over  as 
lieutenant  governor.  He  found  the  colony 
inflamed  with  disafTection  and  ready  for  re- 
volt. The  people  were  indignant  at  seeing 
£ffingham  still  retained  in  the  office  of  gov- 
ernor-in-chief,  believing  that  Nicholson  would 
become  his  tool.  The  revolution  in  England 
seemed  as  yet  to  be  productive  of  no  amend- 
ment in  the  colonial  administration.  How- 
ever Nicholson  now  courted  popularity.  He 
instituted  athletic  games  and  offered  prizes  to 
those  who  should  excel  in  riding,  running, 
shooting,  wrestling  and  fencing.  He  pro- 
posed the  establishment  of  a  post-office.  He 
recommended  the  erection  of  a  college ;  but 
refused  to  call  an  assembly  to  further  the 
scheme,  being  under  obligations  to  Effing- 
ham, to  stave  off  assemblies  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, for  fear  of  complaints  being  renewed 
against  his  arbitrary  administration.*  How- 
ever, Nicholson  and  the  council  headed 
a  private  subscription  and  twenty-five  hun- 
dred pounds  were  raised,  part  of  this  sum 
being  contributed  by  some  London  mer- 
chants. The  new  governor  made  a  "  pro- 
gress" through  the  colony,  mingling  freely 
with  the  people.  He  carried  his  indulgence 
to  the  common  people  so  far,  as  frequently 
to  suffer  them  to  enter  the  room  where  he 
was  entertaining  company  at  dinner  and  di- 
verted himself  with  their  scrambling  amongst 
one  another  and  carrying  off  the  victuals 
from  the  table.  There  is  but  one  step  from 
the  courtier  to  the  demagogue. 

When  Nicholson  entered  on  the  duties  of 
governor,  James  Blair,  newly  appointed  com- 
missary for  Virginia,  assumed  the  supervision 
of  the  churches  in  the  colony.  The  same 
functions  had  been  previously  discharged  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Temple,  but  he  was  not  regu- 
larly commissioned.  When  the  assembly 
met,  [1691,]  they  entered  heartily  into  the 
scheme  of  a  college.  Blair  was  despatched 
with  an  address  to  their  majesties,  William 

Kingsmill,  Esq.,  of  James  City  county,  leaving  no  chil- 
dren, by  his  will,  gave  his  estates  to  his  niece,  Abigail 
Burwell,— his  riding-horse,  Watt,  lo  Lndy  Berkley,  at  that 
time  wife  of  Cul.  Philip  Ludwell.  President  Bacon  died 
March  IGth,  1692,  in  his  73rd  year,  and  lies  buried  on 
King*s  Creek.  See  Coramunication  in  Farmers*  Rrgiiiter, 
vol.  for  1839,  pp.  407-408,  citing  Jaroes  City  Recordi. 
•  B«Terley,  B.  ),  p.  92. 


and  Mary,  soliciting  a  charter  for  the  college. 
Their  majesties  not  only  granted  the  charter, 
but  gave  the  college  two  thousand  pounds.  * 
besides  endowing  it  with  twenty  thousand 
acres  of  land,  the  patronage  of  the  office  of 
surveyor  general,  together  with  the  revenue 
arising  from  a  duty  of  one  penny  a  pound 
on  all  tobacco  exported  from  Virginia  and 
Maryland  to  the  other  plantations.  The  col- 
lege was  also  allowed  to  return  a  burgess  to 
the  assembly.  The  assembly  afterwards  add- 
ed a  duty  on  skins  and  furs.  Dr.  Blair  was 
the  first  president  of  the  college,  f 

[1692.]  The  office  of  treasurer  was  crea** 
ted  in  Virginia  and  Colonel  Edward  Hill  re- 
ceived the  first  appointment  to  it. 

In  this  year  Nicholson  was  succeeded  by 
Sir  Edmund  Andros,  whose  high-banded 
course  had  rendered  him  so  odious  to  the 
people  of  New  England  that  they  had  lately 
imprisoned  him.  He  was  nevertheless  kind- 
ly received  by  Virginia,  whose  solicitations 
to  king  William  for  warlike  stores,  had  been 
successfully  promoted  by  him.  But  he  soon 
gave  offence  by  an  order  to  hire  vessels  to 
cruise  against  illegal  traders.  However  the 
assembly  yielded  to  his  importunities  five 
hundred  pounds  in  aid  of  New  York.  Four 
companies  of  rangers  protected  the  frontiers; 
while  English  frigates  guarded  the  coast. 
The  colony  enjoyed  long  repose.     Andros 


*  **  Seyroonr,  the  English  Attorney  General,  having  re- 
ceived the  royal  commands,  to  prepare  the  charter  of  the 
college,  which  was  to  be  accompanied  with  a  grant  of 
£2,000,  remonstrated  against  this  liberality,  urging  that  the 
nation  was  engaged  in  an  expensive  war,  that  the  money 
was -wanted  for  better  purposes  and  that  he  did  not  see  the 
slightest  occasion  for  a  college  in  Virginia.  Blair,  (the 
Commissary  for  the  Bishop  of  London  in  Virginia,)  repre- 
sented to  him,  that  its  intention  was  to  educ^e  aud  qualify 
young  men  to  be  ministers  of  the  gospel  and  begged  Mr. 
Attorney  would  consider  th^t  the  people  of  Virjiinia  had 
souls  to  be  saved  as  well  as  the  people  of  England. 
*  Souls !  (snid  he)  damn  your  souls ! — malie  tobacco.*  " 
Franklin's  Correspondence,  cited  by  Grahame^s  Hist.  U. 
S.,  vol.  1,  p.  109,  in  note. 

t  The  plan  of  the  College  was  the  composition  of  Sir 
Christoplier  Wren.  "There  was  a  commencement  at 
William  and  Mary  College  in  the  year  1700,  at  which  there 
was  a  great  concoarsa  of  people ;  several  planters  came 
thither  in  their  coaches  and  several  in  sloops,  from  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  ;  it  being  a  new  thing  in 
America  to  hear  graduates  perform  their  academical  exer- 
cises. The  Indians  themselves  had  the  curiosity  to  come 
lo  Williamsburg  on  this  occasion;  and  the  whole  country 
rejoiced  as  if  they  had  aorae  relish  of  learning."— Oldmixon. 
Fifty-eight  years  before,  there  had  been  celebrated  a  com- 
mencement at  Harvard,  in  Massachusetts.  See  Graharoe, 
vol.  2,  p.  5,  in  note. 
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took  singular  pains  in  arranging  and  preser- 
ving the  public  records,  and  when,  [1698,] 
the  state-house  was  burnt,  he  caused  the 
papers  that  survived  the  fire,  to  be  arranged 
with  more  exactness  than  before.  He  or- 
dered all  the  English  Statutes  to  be  law  in 
Virginia.  This  preposterous  rule  gave  great 
dissatisfaction.  He  was  a  patron  of  manu- 
factures ;  but  the  acts  for  establishing  fulling- 
mills  w^ere  rejected  by  the  board  of  trade. 
He  encouraged  the  culture  of  cotton  ;  which 
however  fell  into  disuse.  At  length  his  cor- 
ruptiou  and  tyranny  so  provoked  the  Virgi- 
nians, that  they  sent  him  a  prisoner  to  Eng- 
land, with  heavy  charges  against  him. 

[November,  1698.]  Nicholson  was  trans- 
ferred from  Maryland,  where  his  administra- 
tion was  judicious,  to  be  again  governor  of 
Virginia.  He  entertained  a  plan  of  confed- 
erating the  colonies  and  aspired  to  become 
himself  the  viceroy  of  the  contemplated 
Union.  Finding  himself  thwarted  in  these 
projects,  his  conduct  was  self-willed  and 
overbearing.  In  a  memorial  sent  to  Eng- 
land, he  stated  that  tobacco  bore  so  low  a 
price  as  not  to  yield  clothes  to  the  planters ; 


yet  in  the  same  paper  advised  parliament  to 
prohibit  the  plantations  from  making  their 
own  clothing  ;  in  other  words,  proposing  that 
they  should  be  left  to  go  naked.  Nicholson 
proposed  that  the  colonies  should  be  consol- 
idated under  one  government  and  one  vice- 
roy and  that  a  standing  army  should  be  kept 
on  foot  in  them,  "  to  subdue  the  queen's 
enemies."  *  For  the  sake  of  a  healthier  sit- 
uation, he  removed  the  seat  of  government 
from  Jamestown,  now  containing  only  three 
or  four  good  inhabited  houses,  to  Middle 
Plantation,  so  called  from  its  lying  midway 
between  James  and  York  rivers-  Here  he 
projected  a  large  town,  laying  out  the  streets 
in  the  form  of  a  W  and  M  in  honor  of 
William  and  Mary.  This  plan  was  how- 
ever aflerwards  abandoned.  The  new  capi- 
tal was  called  Williamsburg  after  the  king.t 
Nicholson  also  built  the  capitol  at  one  end 
of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  street ;  the  col- 
lege being  at  the  opposite  end. 


♦  Beverley,  B.  I,  p.  98. 

t  Hugh  Jones*  Present  State  of  Virginia. 
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THE  UPKR  MISSISSIPPI  AND  THE  LAKES. 

The  season  of  jaunling  and  of  all  kinds  of  lo- 
conaotive  pleasure-speking  is  at  band  !  So  let  us 
be  off  upon  some  invitinj;  excursion.  If  doomed 
f  o  abide  at  home  and  perform  our  accustomed  tasks 
through  the  sultry  summer,  we  can,  in  imagination 
at  least,  enjoy  its  pleasures.  If  anticipating  such 
enjoyment  in  reality,  our  appetite  for  the  welcome 
repast  soon  to  be  spread  before  us  by  the  hand  of! 
Nature  and  of  Art,  may  be  whetted  by  a  descrip- 
lion  of  the  bill  of  fare  in  certain  travelling  re- 
gions. 

Mr.  Lanman*8  "Summer  in  the  Wilderness,'^ 
inTitesos  to  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  the  Lakes. 
The  work  as  a  whole  is  rather  indifferent.  Its 
character  is  accurately  portrayed  by  the  author 
himself,  when  dealing  out  some  of  the  litile  humor 
which  his  book  contains,  at  the  expense  of  the 
copper- mining  geologists  of  Lake  Superior : — his 
fear  was  very  just,  "  that  his  readers  would,  like 
his  mining  friends,  be  made  crazy  by  a  conglomer- 
ate Literary  specimen  from  the  mineral  region.^"* 
Its  "  conglomerate^'  character  is  unnecessarily 
stamped  upon  it  by  want  of  skill  and  tasle  in  the 
writer;  for  even  where  the  subject  matter  is  ho- 
mogeneous, there  is  an  abruptness  in  the  transition 
from  part  to  part.  Scenery,  hunting,  fishing,  le- 
gend, &c.,  are  stuck  in  too  much  each  by  itself; 
and  then  a  long  autobiographical  sketch  of  Michi- 
gan is  tacked  on  to  the  end  ;  which  has  been  once 
published  and  is  now  in  part  rewritten  for  an  oc- 
casion which  it  does  not  suit. 

The  author^s  want  of  ease  and  grace  in  passing 
from  theme  to  theme  is  repeatedly  shown  by  such 
expressions  as  these  ; — "  The  adventure  took  place 
after  the  following  manner  ;" — •'  I  would  now  des- 
cant," &c.  ; — "  as  the  following  illustration  will 
testify  ;" — "  and  now  a  word  or  two  about,"  &c. ; 
'*  I  invite  you  to  listen  to  my  words  as  I  attempt," 
&c.,  &c.  The  work  lacks,  for  the  most  part,  gen- 
uine enthusiasm ;  though  it  abounds  with  egotism. 
Mr.  Lanman  is  evidently  well  pleased  with  himself 
in  all  his  exploits,  and  makes  himself  always  the 
hero — from  the  time  he  was  **  grand  marshal"  of 
a  sleighing  party  in  his  youth  in  Michigao,  "  with 
Abby  Somebody  by  his  side,'*  till  the  end  of  this 
excursion  in  the  wilderness.  For  three-fourths  of 
the  book,  the  reader  supposes  Mr.  Lanman  the 
leader  of  a  party  in  search  of  the  picturesque  and 
the  wild.  On  one  occasion,  he  grandiloquently 
writes,  "  /  loft  Fon  du  Lac,  (near  Lake  Superior,) 
with  a  retinue  of  some  twenty  canoes  C  ^^^  this 
is  the  tone  of  the  book,  though  towards  its  close  he 
informs  us  how  and  with  whom  he  voyaged.  The 
book  abounds  with  sickly  sentimentality  about  the 
**poor  Indian;*'  his  oppression;  and  the  usurpa- 
tions of  the  pale- face,  to  which  he  sometimes  as- 


cribes evils  that  have  sprung  solely  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  red  man.  But  perhaps  this  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  as  he  started  from  St.  Louis  with 
a  heart  so  brimful  of  humane  sympathy,  oalled 
forth  by  a  most  **  characteristic  incident."  Late 
one  Satuitlay  afternoon,  he  sauntered  into  the 
Catholic  Cathedral,  and  was  much  impressed  by 
the  solemnity  and  silence  of  the  place, — which  he 
labors  to  describe.  Slowly  and  silently  the  even- 
ing worshippers  enter  and  depart,  and  at  length  he 
finds  himself  alone  with  a  little  negro  boy,  some 
seven  years  of  age,  who  approaches  the  altar  with 
such  deep  reverence,  that  onr  author  exclaims, 
*"  Behold  him,  like  little  Samuel  of  old  calling  upon 
the  Invisible  in  prayer !  What  a  picture !  Twi- 
light in  a  superb  Cathedral  and  the  only  worship- 
per a  child  and  a  slave !"  How  wonderful  a  dis- 
covery, that  even  a  little  slave  may  have  religions 
feelings,  and  he  allowed  in  a  slave  State  to  exer- 
cise them  !  But  after  all  we  do  not  perceive  of 
what  this  incident  is  so  "  characteristic  ;^'  onless 
that  such  overflowing  humanity  be  of  the  author 
himself.  The  author  regrets  that  he  *'  can  not 
strike  the  poet's  Lyre  and  give  to  the  '  Parent  of 
perpetual  streams,'  an  undying  hymn  of  praiae." 
But  for  this  want  of  inspiration,  he  might  cele- 
brate the  devotions  of  little  black  Sam.  Ijet  him 
invoke  the  aid  of  Whiiiier*s  Muse,  ever  delighted 
with  such  a  theme.  The  opening  line  of  ihe  poem 
may  be  suggested  by  the  very  poetical  motto  of 
the  work,  taken  from  Bryant, 

"  AdJ  I  and  Sam  were  in  the  Calliedial  alone  !" 

We  are  far  from  turning  serious  things  into  jest ; 
but  when  one  exhibits  such  ignorance  of  the  prac- 
tical nature  of  the  "  baneful  institution  of  sla- 
very," which  he  denounces  ;  or  such  affectation  of 
sentiment,  he  deserves  to  be  ridiculed.  One  other 
people  divide  his  expansive  sympathies  with  the 
Indian  and  little  negro,  viz '.  the  oppressed  Mor- 
mons. 

We  suspect,  too,  that  the  book  before  us  is  some- 
what made  op  of  whatever  of  interest  the  author 
could  gather,  whether  it  happened  exactly  as  he 
narrates  or  not.  This  conjecture  is  founded  upon 
the  description  of  the  Mississippi  below  St.  Louis, 
in  which,  being  acquainted  with  this  portion  of  the 
river,  we  can  detect  exaggeration,  and  suppose  that 
the  same  spirit  prevailed  in  other  places.  A  trav* 
ellef  is  too  apt  to  be  tempted  into  the  regions  of 
the  exciting  and  the  intense. 

Our  author  says,  *'  you  might  travel  a  hundred 
miles  on  the  Mississippi  without  finding  a  placo 
sufficiently  secure  to  land  ;  and  the  water  is  always 
so  muddy  that  a  tumbler  full  will  always  yield  half 
an  inch  of  the  virgin  soil !  !"  Again,  he  gives  a 
terrible  description  of  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
places  on  the  river,  (as  is  shown  by  its  name,  thd 
**  Grave-Yard,^*)  as  "characteristic  of  the  whole." 
Now,  Mr.  Lanman  made  his  ascent  of  the  Missis- 
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sippi  in  June,  the  only  timo  that  il  can  be  made : 
for  then  the  waters  are  high,  and  consequently  the 
navirration  comparatively  free  from  danger  the 
whole  extent  of  the  river, — even  the  terrora  of 
the  "  Grave- Yard"  heing  bnried  beneath  the  mass 
of  waters.  Because  at  some  other  time,  he  had 
travelled  on  the  lower  Mississippif  he  pnt  that  into 
his  **  conglomerate  literary  specimen  /^  and  made 
the  river  at  low  water,  when  the  water  is  compar- 
atively clear y  a  type  of  what  it  is  generally,  though 
that  very  description  was  inconsistent  with  the  restt 
of  his  book.  Take  the  lower  Mississippi  as  he 
describes  it,  and  he  could  never  have  reached  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony  in  a  steamer.  Exuno  disce 
omnes. 

But  still  our  author  will  serve  us  for  a  guide, 
and  has  some  good  picturing  and  interestinsr  le- 
gends and  adventures.  He  started  from  St  Lonis 
in  June,  1846.  At  this  season  of  the  year,  plea- 
sure parlies  frequently  ascend  to  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony  ;  and  when  in  St.  Lonis  in  the  winter  of 
1845,  we  were  invited  to  join  one  then  in  contem- 
plation for  the  ensuing  summer.  How  rapidly  our 
ideas  of  travelling  have  expanded  in  a  few  years 
past !  And  when  we  have  reached  as  far  west  as 
St.  Louis,  it  is  Westward,  still  Westward :  and 
there  they  talk  of  trips  to  Oregon,  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  Santa  Fe,  as  familiarly  as  we  do  of 
going  to  Cincinnati,  or  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  St. 
Louis,  (founded  in  1761  by  Laclede  and  Chouteau 
with  thirty  Creoles,  now  with  40,000  inhabitants.) 
which  has  risen  in  so  short  a  time  to  such  magni- 
tude and  importance,  puts  on  all  her  commercial 
strength  in  the  months  of  May  and  June.  Then 
the  waters  are  up  and  the  steamers  are  out  upon 
them.  The  larger  class  boats,  that  had  been  laid 
up  during  winter,  or  confined  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  river,  now  resume  their  trips,  bearing  thousands 
of  tons  and  thousands  of  passengers  in  all  direc- 
tions. And  now  it  is  that  the  upper  navigation  is 
open,  and  we  step  on  board  a  steamer,  and  start 
for  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  Passing  the  tnrbid 
Missouri,  the  river  becomes  more  clear  and  calm. 
As  yet  fertile  lands  and  spreading  prairies,  with  some 
inconsiderale  blufis,  extend  on  either  hand.  We 
pass  **  the  pleasant  and  picturesque  town  of  Al- 
ton,'' in  Illinois,  and  the  lower  rapids,  twelve  miles 
long,  at  the  head  of  which  we  reach  the  Mormon 
city  of  Nauvoo.  Here  the  towering,  and  now 
deserted  Temple  atttracts  our  gaze  ;  and  calls  for 
a  description. 

"  It  is  built  of  limestone,  quarried  within  the 
limits  of  the  ciiy,  in  the  bed  of  a  dry  stream,  and 
the  architect,  named  Weeks,  and  every  individual 
who  labored  npon  the  building  were  Mormons.  It 
is  one  hnndred  and  twenty-eight  feet  in  length, 
eighty  feet  wide,  and  from  the  ground  to  the  ex- 
treme summit  it  measures  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  feet.  It  is  principally  after  the  Roman  style 
of  architectare,  somewhat  intermixed  with  Gre- 


cian and  Egyptian.  It  has  a  portico,  with  three 
Roman  archways.  It  is  surrounded  with  pilas- 
ters ;  at  the  base  of  each  is  carved  a  new  monn,  in- 
verted, while  the  capital  of  eac^h  is  formed  of  an  un- 
couth head,  supported  by  two  hands  holding  a  trum- 
pet. Directly  under  the  tower  in  front  is  this  in- 
scription, in  golden  letters :  *  The  House  of  the 
Lord.  Built  by  ihe  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter  Day  Saints.  Commenced  April  6^A,  1841. 
Holiness  to  the  Lord.^  In  the  basement  room, 
which  is  paved  with  brick,  and  converges  to  the 
centre,  is  a  Baptismal  Font,  supported  bv  twelve 
oxen,  larire  as  life,  the  whole  executed  in  solid  8inr,e. 
Two  stairways  lead  into  il,  from  opposite  direc- 
tions, while  on  either  side  are  two  rooms  for  the 
recording  clerks,  and.  all  around,  no  less  than 
twelve  preparation  rooms  besides.  On  the  first 
floor  are  three  pulpits,  and  a  place  for  the  choir; 
and  on  either  side  eight  Roman  windows.  Over 
the  prophet's  pulpit,  or  throne,  is  this  inscription  : 
*  The  Lord  has  beheld  our  sacrifice :  came  after 
usJ*  Between  the  first  and  second  fioors  are  two 
long  rooms,  appropriated  to  the  patriarchs,  which 
are  lighted  with  eight  circular  windows  each.  The 
room  of  the  second  floor,  in  every  particular,  is 
precisely  like  that  of  the  first.  Around  the  hall  of 
a  spacious  attic  are  twelve  small  rooms,  with  cir- 
cular windows  and  a  massive  lock  on  each  door. 
At  the  two  front  corners  of  the  edifice  are  two 
winding  stairways,  which  meet  at  the  base  of  the 
tower  and  lead  to  the  summit,— while  the  roof  of 
the  main  building  is  arranged  for  a  place  of  prom- 
enade :  and  the  walls  of  the  noble  edifice  vary  froot 
four  to  six  feet  in  thickness. 

*'  Estimating  the  manual  labor  at  the  usual  pri- 
ces of  the  day,  it  is  said  that  the  cost  of  this  Tem- 
ple was  about  $800,000.  The  owners  now  offer 
to  sell  it  for  $200,000,  but  it  will  be  a  long  time, 
I  fancy,  before  a  purchaser  is  found.'* 

Here,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  our  author 
throws  in  his  sympathy  for  the  persecuted  and  ex- 
iled Mormons. 

Leaving  Nauvoo,  the  next  place  of  particular 
note  is  Rock-Island,  which  lies  in  the  middle  of  the 
river — and  is  literally  a  rocky  island  surmounted 
by  the  ruins  of  an  old  fortress.  There  is  also  a 
town  of  the  same  name.  The  scenery  from  Nau- 
voo to  Rock-Island  is  of  a  high  order  of  the  picto- 
resque,  from  the  glowing  epitome  of  it,  given  by 
the  author. 

But  we  must  omit  it  to  make  room  for  the  legend 
of  the  **  Starved  Rock,  the  unpoetical  name  of  a 
singular  spot,"  on  the  Illinois  River,  where  the 
Potowofornies  destroyed  the  last  remnant  of  the 
niinois  tribe.  After  a  long  and  bloody  war  be- 
tween these  two  tribes,  the  Illinois 'were  reduced 
to  about  one  hundred,  "  who  were  mostly  aged 
chiefs  and  youthful  heroes."  These  being  hard 
pressed  by  three  hundred  of  their  foes,  took  refuge 
upon  a  rocky  bluff,  whence  they  could  easily  repel 
their  a.ssailants ;  but  whence  alas!  they  could  not 
obtain  any  supplies. 

*'  Day  followed  day,  and  those  helpless  captives 
sat  in  silence,  and  gazed  imploringly  upon  thoir 
broad  beautiful   lands,  while  hunger  w*as  gnawing 
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into  iheir  very  vitals.  Nij^ht  followed  ni^ht,  and 
they  looked  upon  the  silent  stars,  and  beyond,  to 
the  home  of  the  Great  Spirit,  but  they  murmured 
not  at  his  decree.  And  if  they  slept,  in  their  dreams 
they  once  more  played  with  their  little  children, 
or  held  converse  with  their  wives,  and  roamed  the 
woods  and  prairies  in  perfect  freedom.  When 
morning  dawned  it  was  but  ihe  harbinger  of  anoth- 
er day  of  agony  ;  bat  when  the  evening  honr  came, 
a  smile  would  sometimes  briorhten  up  a  haggard 
conntenance,  for  the  poor  unhappy  soul,  ihron(Th  the 
eye  of  an  obscnre  faith,  had  raucrht  a  glimpse  of 
the  spirit  land.  Day  followed  day,  and  the  last 
lingering  hope  was  niterly  abandoned.  Their  des- 
tiny was  sealed,  and  no  change  for  good  could  pos- 
sibly take  place,  for  the  human  blood-hounds  who 
^vatched  their  prey,  were  utterly  without  mercy. 
The  feeble,  white-haired  chief  crept  into  a  thicket 
and  there  breathed  his  last.  The  recently  strong 
bodied  warrior,  uttering  a  protracted  but  feeble  yell 
of  exultation,  hurled  his  tomahawk  upon  some  fiend 
below,  and  then  yielded  himself  up  to  the  pains  of 
his  condition.  The  lithe  form  of  the  soft-eyed 
yonrh  parted  with  its  strength,  and  was  compelled 
to  totter,  fall  upon  the  earth  and  die.  Ten  weary, 
weary  days  passed  on,  and  the  strongest  man  and 
last  of  his  race  was  numbered  with  the  d^ad : — 
«nd  a  glorious  banquet  was  presented  to  Ihe  eagle 
and  the  raven.'* 

Cven  this  horrid  and  exterminating  warisintrorlu- 
ced  with  a  homily  upon  the  *' miseries  which  have 
ever  acc(»mpanied  the  white  man  in  his  march  of 
nearpation,*' — though  the  Pottowati»mie8  comtnenc- 
ed  this  war  "on  account  of  purely  imaginary  evils/* 
We  wonder  that  the  author  did  not  expend  some 
of  his  tears  over  the  fate  of  the  poor  *'  Mormon 
flies"  which  are  to  be  found  at  the  Upper  Rapids, 
the  next  point  in  our  passage,  after  leaving  Rock- 
Island.  *'  I  was  told,"  says  he,  "  that  wherever 
they  alight,  there  they  remain,  if  not  disturbed, 
till  they  die  .'"  Were  they  not  entitled  to  an  elegy  ? 
We  by  no  means  wish  to  destroy  a  genuine  sym- 
pathy for  the  Indian  ;  nor  to  extenuate  a  vast  deal 
of  injustice  that  has  been  done  them ;  but  this  con- 
stant whining,  sickly  sentimentality,  that  would 
arrest  the  tide  of  human  progress,  and  keep  the 
regions  of  the  West  for  savages  lo  fight  and  hum 
in,  and  for  Mr.  Lanman  lo  ramble  over,  finds  no 
echo  in  our  bosom. 

Passing  the  Upper  Rapids,  which  have  a  fall  of 
only  twenty  seven  feel  in  fiAeen  miles,  we  come 
to  Prairie  du  Chien,  *'  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  interesting  places  on  the  Mississippi/*  From 
this  point  we  would  be  glad  lo  branch  off  with  our 
auihor  to  visit  the  chief  Winnishic  in  his  Iod(;e, 
and  also  to  take  a  view  of  the  lead  region  about 
Dubuque  and  Galena  ;  but  we  must  proceed  to 
Lake  Pepin,  through  what  may  be  termed  **  Tiie 
Alpine  Region"  of  the  Mississippi. 

*^  The  river  here  varies  from  a  quarter  to  a  full  mile, 
in  width,  and  on  either  side  throoghout  the  whtle* 
distance  is  a  range  of  mountains  which  someimies 
actually  bend  over  the  river,  and  sometimes  recede 
lAto  the  interior  iot  several  milea/*  **  '*  The  moun- 


tains of  this  region  are  not  qaite  so  lofty  as  the 
Highlands  of  the  Hudson,  (lo  which  they  have 
been  compared,)  but  they  are  far  more  picturesque, 
fantastic,  and  extensive.  At  one  moment  may  be 
seen  a  cone-shaped  mountain  rising  to  the  height 
of  some  eight  hundred  feet,  and  completely  cover- 
ed, lo  the  extreme  summit,  with  a  carpet  of  grass; 
now  the  eye  will  linger  on  a  perpendicular  bluff, 
pictured  against  the  sky,  likea  fortressof  the  Mound 
Builders,  and  actually  frowning  upon  the  softly 
flowing  stream  that  laves  its  foliage-hidden  base  ; 
now,  you  sail  in  the  shadow  of  a  pillared  temple 
that  seems  to  prop  the  sky :  and  now,  along  a  con- 
tinued sucression  of  peak^  and  points  that  fade 
away,  until  lost  in  the  rosy  atmosphere  of  evening. 
During  all  this  time,  your  vessel  will  be  gliding 
around  and  between  the  most  charming  of  green 
islands,  some  of  them  containing  a  solitary  grave, 
others  a  little  brothc>rhood  of  Indians,  lounging 
upon  the  grassy  opening  before  their  wiijwams; 
while  some  happy  bird  will  fjtv<»r  you  wiih  an  oc- 
casional song,  or  the  leap  of  a  trout  lake  the  fancy 
papiive,  to  revel  in  the  cool  chambers  of  the  stream. 
Here  it  is,  too,  that  the  famous  Island  Mountain 
rises  to  the  height  of  five  hundred  feet,  completely 
covered  with  trees,  and  capped  by  a  cluster  of 
broken  rocks.  It  is  several  miles  long  and  about 
one  in  width,  and  is  the  largest  island  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi. From  time  immemorial  it  has  been  cel- 
ebrated for  the  number  of  its  rattlesnakes,  and  on 
a  grassy  plot  at  its  base  stands  a  cluster  of  graves, 
where  repose  the  ashes  of  stranger  Indians  who 
died  upon  the  island  from  wounds  inflicted  by  these 
reptiles. 

"  The  next  object  that  I  would  attempt  to  de- 
scribe on  my  way  up  the  Mississippi,  is  Lake  Pe- 
pin. It  lives  in  my  memory  as  the  Horicon  of  the 
wilderness.  It  is  an  extended  portion  of  ihe  Mis- 
sissippi,— twenty  three  miles  long,  and  from  three 
to  four  wide.  It  is  snrrounded  with  hills,  which 
abound  in  almost  every  variety  of  game  ;  its  shores 
are  gravelly  and  covered  with  the  most  valuable  of 
agates  and  cornelians  ;  the  water  is  clear  and  very 
deep ;  and  it  yields  the  very  best  of  fish  in  great 
ahondance.  My  first  view  of  Lake  Pepin,  (I  wish 
I  knew  how  it  came  by  that  name  \)  was  on  one  of 
the  most  charming  evenings  that  I  ever  witnessed. 
The  cloodtess  sky  was  studded  with  stars,  and  the 
moon  sailed  upward  and  onward  with  an  uncom- 
mon beauty,  as  if  proud  of  the  wilderness  world 
she  was  then  flooding  with  her  beams.  For  hours 
did  I  sit  musing  upon  the  eastern  shore,  near  the 
outlet,  whence  I  could  discern  no  less  than  sixteen 
peaks  or  bluffs,  looming  in  perfect  solitude  against 
the  horizon.  *  The  holy  time  was  quiet  as  a  nua, 
breathless  with  adoration.*  The  water  was  with- 
out a  ripple,  and  reflected  in  its  pure  bosom  every 
star,  while  the  moon,  as  if  determined  that  it  should 
so  remain  forever,  spanned  it  with  a  bar  of  gold. 
The  only  sounds  that  treinbled  in  the  air  were  the 
hoot  of  an  owl,  the  wail  of  a  loon,  and  ahum  from 
the  insect  world.  I  looked  and  wondered,  until 
the  night  was  far  spent,  and  the  dew  upon  my  brow 
was  heavy  and  cold." 

In' connection  with  this  romantic  locality  is  an 
nteresting  legend,  which  we  first  heard  from  a 
rising  and  gifted  young  artist  in  St.  F^ouis,  who 
had  made  the  heroine,  Winona,  a  subject  for  his 
pencil.     We  were  particularly  pleased  wiih  the 
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fneriied  tribute  paid  to  this  artist,  Mr.  Deas,  byoor 
BOthor.  Mr.  Deas  is  in  the  habit  of  passing  a  part 
uf  every  year  among  the  Indiana ;  and  besides 
viewing  several  pieces  descriptive  of  Wesiern 
scenery  and  Western  life,  in  which  the  aboriginal 
and  adopted  inhabitants,-- -particularly  the  French, 
are  characteristically  blended,  ^e  had  the  pleasure 
of  examining  his  port  folio  of  Indian  portraits  taken 
from  life.  With  his  taste  and  genius,  such  a  le- 
gend as  that  of  '*  Winona"  could  not  be  slighted. 
Our  author  shall  now  tell  it  fur  us. 

^*  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  chief,  and  lived 
about  one  hundred  years  ago.  She  was  exceed- 
ingly beautiful  and  universnlly  beloved.  Her  fa- 
ther had  promised  her  hand  to  a  favorite  warrior, 
but  her  heart  had  been  pledged  to  another,  not  less 
brave,  but  more  noble  and  youthful.  For  many 
months  she  would  not  listen  to  the  wishes  of  her 
father  ; — but  his  sterner  nature  was  roused,  and  he 
vowed  that  she  must  marry  the  object  of  his  choice. 
Weeks  passed  on,  and  she  knew  that  she  must 
yield.  Nightly  did  she  meet  her  accepted  lover, 
but  always  talked  to  him  of  the  Spirit  Land,  as  if 
she  had  been  a  queen  of  that  fantastic  realm.  The 
marriage  night  had  been  appointed,  and  the  chief 
had  proclaimed  a  feast.  To  all  outward  appear- 
ance a  change  suddenly  came  over  the  daughter's 
mind,  and  she  smiled  and  talked,  like  one  about  to 
be  made  a  happy  bride.  Among  the  delicacies  that 
were  to  be  eaten  on  the  occasion,  was  a  certain 
berry  that  was  found  in  great  perfection  upon  a 
certain  hill  or  bluff.  It  was  a  pleasant  summer 
afternoon,  and  all  the  female  friends  of  Winona, 
accompanied  by  herself,  were  picking  the  desired 
berries. 

*'  Carelessly  did  they  all  wander  up  the  hillside, 
while  ail  occasional  laugh  would  ring  upon  the  air; 
hut  Winona  was  only  seen  to  smile,  for,  (though 
those  loving  friends  knew  it  not,)  her  heart  was 
darkened  by  many  a  strange  shadow.  Carelessly 
did  the  berry  gatherers  wander  on  ;  when  all  at 
once  a  low  melancholy  song  fell  upon  their  ears, 
and  lo!  upon  the  very  edge  of  a  beetling  precipice 
stood  the  form  of  the  much  loved  Winona. 

"  Her  song  was  death-like,  and  when  her  com- 
panions were  intuitively  convinced  of  the  contem- 
plated deed,  they  were  stupified  with  horror.  Wi- 
nona motioned  them  to  keep  back,  while  her  song 
increased  until  it  became  a  perfect  wail.  The  bur- 
then of  it  was, 

•  FMfewcll,  sisters  : — 
I  am  going  to  the  Spirit  Land  ; 
My  warrior  will  come  after  me, 
And  we  shall  be  blessed.' 

*'  One  moment  more,  and  Winona,  the  pride  of 
i\\  the  Indian  villages  on  Lake  Pepin,  was  deeply 
buried  in  its  clear  cold  bosom.  And  this  is  the 
story  that  hallows  the  loftiest  peak  of  this  lake.  I 
obtained  it,  as  here  related,  from  one  of  her  kin- 
dred, and  I  believe  it  to  be  true.  As  to  Winona's 
warrior,  it  is  said  that  he  lived  for  many  years  a 
hermit,  and  finally  died  a  madman.  So  runneth 
many  a  song  of  life.** 

We  are  now  on  our  "  winding  way"  again,  and 
arrive  at  the  Red  Wing  village,  where  a  night  is 


spent  and  oor  author  *' actually  fainted  upon  his  pil- 
low with  excess  of  fear,"  caused  by  an  Indian  brawl. 
On  other  occasions  he  seems  to  have  been  very  much 
alarmed,  for  so  genuine  a  lover  of  the  woods  and 
the  wilderness.  Leaving  the  Red  WMng,  we  put  on 
steam  fur  Lake  St.  Croix.  Along  the  river  of  the 
same  name  emptying  into  this  lake,  is  the  track  of 
the  traders  to  and  from  Lake  Superior ;  but  this  is 
not  our  route  at  present ;  for  we  are  off  again  for 
St.  Peters  and  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  where 
several  matters  of  interest  await  us.  It  is  on  the 
verge  of  western  civilization,  of  which  Fort  Snel- 
ling  with  its  garrison  is  the  representative  :  whilst 
the  Sioux  or  Dacotah  Indinns  are  at  hand,  with 
their  barbarous  rites  :  One  of  these,  the  Dog  feast, 
in  which  only  the  warriors  are  allowed  to  partici- 
pate, is  thus  described. 

**  The  idea  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  this  rite  ia, 
that  by  eating  of  a  dog*6  liver  the  heart  is  made 
strong.  The  feast  look  place  on  the  open  prairie, 
in  the  afternoon,  and  was  attended  by  about  one 
hundred  men,  while  there  must  have  been  a  thoa- 
sand  spectators.  The  first  step  in  the  ceremony 
was  for  the  Indians  to  seat  themsielves  in  a  circle 
around  a  lar$;e  pole,  and  devote  a  few  moments  to 
smoking.  Their  only  article  of  clothing  was  the 
clout,  and  their  only  weapon  a  long  knife,  while 
their  heads  were  decorated  with  death- trophies, 
and  their  bodies  encircled  by  a  belt  from  which 
hung  all  the  scalps  the  wearers  had  taken.  Sud- 
denly a  wliuop  was  given,  and  the  whole  party 
commenced  dancing  to  the  monotonous  music  uf  a 
drum.  Then  broke  upon  the  ear  the  howl,  and  in 
a  moment  more  the  dying  groan  of  a  dog  from 
without  the  circle  of  dancers.  The  carcass  was 
thrown  into  their  midst  by  a  woman.  A  chorus  of 
deafening  yells  resounded  through  the  air,  the  dog 
was  immediately  opened,  his  liver  taken  out,  sus- 
pended to  the  pole  by  a  string,  and  the  dance  re- 
sumed. A  moment  had  hardly  elapsed,  however, 
before  the  dancers,  one  after  another,  stepped  up 
and  took  a  bite  of  the  yet  warm  and  quivering 
liver.  Soon  as  this  was  all  eaten,  another  dog 
was  thrown  into  the  ring,  and  the  same  horrible 
ceremony  repeated ;  and  so  they  continued  until 
the  carcasses  of  ten  dogs  were  lying  at  the  foot 
of  the  pole  in  the  centre  of  the  dancing  crowd. 
Another  human  howl  asoended  to  the  sky,  and  the 
feast  was  ended.  All  the  while  the  river  flowed 
peacefully  onward  and  the  mellow  sunlight  bathed 
in  its  own  gorgeous  hues  the  illimitable  prairie." 

Fort  Snelling  we  are  delighted  to  learn,  con- 
tains something  besides  arms  and  amunition,  and 
is  honorably  associated  with  a  nobler  Art  than  that 
of  war.  One  of  its  oflicers,  Capt.  Seth  Eastman, 
is  an  artist  of  ability;  and  employs  his  leisure  in 
making  sketches  illustrative  of  the  history,  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  aborigines.  The  Sioux 
have  received  most  of  his  attention  ;  but  he  has 
also  devoted  some  study  to  the  Chippeways,  and 
to  the  Seininoles  formerly  whilst  he  was  in  Florida. 

*'  The  collection  now  numbers  about  foor  hun- 
dred pieces,  comprising  every  variety  of  scenes. 
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from  the  grand  Medicine  Dance  to  the  singular 
and  affecting  Indian  Grave.  When  the  extent  and 
character  of  this  Indian  Gallery  are  oonsidered,  it 
most  be  acknowledged  the  most  valuable  in  the 
eoontry,  not  even  excepting  that  of  George  Catlin. 
But  what  adds  greatly  to  the  interest  called  forth 
by  these  pictures  is  the  use  to  which  they  are  to  be 
applied.  Instead  of  being  used  as  a  travelling  ex- 
hibition to  accumulate  gold,  this  gallery  is  to  be 
presented  to  a  distinguished  college,  from  which 
the  artist  will  only  demand  the  education  of  his 
children.  There  is  something  in  this  movement 
so  foreign  to  the  sordid  passion  of  our  age,  and  so 
characteristic  of  the  tiue  spirit  of  art,  that  the 
heart  is  thrilled  with  pleasure  as  we  remember  the 
American  soldier- artist  of  the  wilderness." 

The  Carver's  Cave,  the  Cascade  Waterfall,  the 
Prairie  Lakes  and  the  Pilot's  Nob  are  all  objects  of 
interest  about  St.  Peter*8.  The  Falls  of  St.  An- 
thony about  six  miles  above  and  at  the  head  of  navi- 
gation, are  "  more  famous  than  remarkable."  Fa- 
ther Hennepin,  who  first  visited  them  in  1689, 
named  them  after  his  patron  Saint.  In  the  Sioux 
language  they  were  called  Owah-Menah,  ^'  falling 
water.'*  The  entire  height  of  the  falls,  including 
both  rapids,  is  only  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet.  The 
river  glides  to  the  Falls  over  a  flat  rocky  bed  and 
rushing  down,  in  a  straight  course,  is  met  and  di- 
vided by  several  picturesque  islands,  sleeping  be- 
tween steep  bluffs  on  either  side.  As  if  soothed 
by  their  tranquil  beauty,  the  waters  cease  foaming 
as  they  flow  by,  and  then  glide  on  gracefully  to  the 
distant  sea.  These  falls  have  a  legend  associated 
with  them,  of  a  mother  who  goaded  by  the  cruelly 
of  a  faithless  husband,  sought  death  with  her  child, 
in  the  rushing  waters. 

From  the  Falls  to  Crow- Wing  river,  our  author 
travelled  on  horseback,  with  a  French  guide.  On 
the  way,  he  was  successful  in  shooting  a  wolf,  and 
hanging  some  fifty  prairie  hens  to  his  saddle-bow ; 
but  these  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  pack  of  hungry  wolves, 
who  pursued  them.  Taking  their  supper  in  the  wil- 
derness, we  have  a  novel  mode  of  cooking  intro- 
duced. **  We  roasted  our  meat  on  one  stick,  while 
just  above  it,  with  another  stick,  we  melted  a  slice 
of  pork  for  the  sake  of  its  salty  drippings.'* 

Crow- Wing,  where  our  author  spent  ten  days 
with  a  trader  by  the  name  of  Morrison,  is  delight- 
folly  situated  and  rich  in  historical  and  legendary 
lore.  It  is  the  "  Windsor  o^  the  wilderness,*'  the 
nominal  home  of  Hole-in-t he-day,  the  head  chief 
of  the  Chippeways.  Among  the  traditions  of  the 
place  is  one  whit^h  may  be  regarded  as  an  offset  to 
the  famous  story  of  the  Wandering  Jew.  It  re- 
lates to  a  ^*  white  Panther  whose  home  was  here 
when  the  world  was  young." 

"  That  Panther  was  the  Prophet  of  a  certain 
Chippeway  tribe,  and  had  power  to  speak  the  Chip- 
peway  language.  A  young  brave  was  anxious  to 
revenge  the  death  of  a  brother,  and  had  sought  the 
oracle  to  learn  the  success  of  his  intended  expedi- 


tion. The  Panther  told  him  that  he  roust  not  go, 
but  wait  until  a  more  propitious  season.  But  the 
young  man  headed  his  party,  and  went ; — and  every 
one  of  his  followers  was  killed, — himself  escaping 
by  the  merest  chance.  Thinking  that  the  Panther 
had  caused  this  calamity,  he  stole  upon  this  crea- 
ture and  slaughtered  it,  in  the  darkness  of  midnight. 
The  dying  words  of  the  oracle  were, — *■  Cruel  and 
unhappy  warrior,  I  doom  thee  to  walk  the  earth  for 
ever  a  starving  and  undying  skeleton.'  And  it  is 
said  that  this  spectre  man,  whenever  the  moon  is 
tinged  with  red,  or  the  aurora  borealis  floods  the 
sky  with  purple,  may  be  seen  flitting  in  perfect  soli- 
tude along  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi." 

We  have  also  interesting  accounts  of  fishing,  of 
the  Indian  mode  of  swimming,  and  of  the  begging 
dance,  in  which  they- solicit  food  and  other  assis- 
tance. Our  author  here  sketches  the  character  of 
the  Indian  trader ;  but  in  it  does  not  paint  his  friend 
Morrison,  who  "  possesses  all  the  virtues  of  the 
trader  and  uone  of  his  vices.''  As  the  character 
of  this  important  and  influential  personage,  the  tra- 
der, is  drawn  in  quite  a  masteily  manner,  we  will 
extract  portions  of  it. 

*^  The  Indian  trader  belongs  to  the  aristocracy  of 
the  wilderness.  His  business  is  to  barter  with  the 
Indians  for  their  furs,  as  the  agent  of  some  estab- 
lished fur  company.  He  is  generally  a  French- 
man, whose  ancestors  were  traders  before  him,  and 
of  course  a  native  of  the  wild  region  he  inhabits. 
Such  are  the  facts  "with  regard  to  the  individual  I 
am  about  to  portray,  and  I  purpose,  by  this  speci- 
men, to  give  my  reader  a  faithful  idea  of  the  class 
to  which  he  belongs. 

"  The  residence  of  my  friend  is  on  the  Saint 
Peter's,  near  the  brow  of  a  picturesque  point  formed 
by  a  bend  of  the  river,  and  his  nearest  white  neigh- 
bor is  only  two  hundred  miles  off.  The  dwelling 
that  he  lives  in  is  built  of  logs,  and  contains  one 
large  room  and  a  garret.  Adjoining  this  cabin  is 
another  of  the  same  character,  where  he  keeps  his 
merchandise ;  which  consists  chiefly  of  pork,  flour, 
blankets,  blue  and  scarlet  cloths,  and  various  kinds 
of  trinkets.  His  household  is  composed  of  an  In- 
dian wife  and  a  full  assortment  of  half-breed  chil- 
dren, who  are  generally  possessed  of  a  good  deal 
of  natural  shrewdness,  but  of  course  utterly  igno- 
rant of  books  and  the  ways  of  the  civilized  world. 
Adjoining  the  trader's  residence  is  about  one  acre 
of  ploughed  ground,  where  he  cultivates  a  few  com- 
mon vegetables;  and  he  keeps  a  solitary  cow,  which 
yields  him  the  only  luxury  that  he  enjoys.  His 
live  stock  is  very  extensive,  but  not  of  that  charac- 
ter w*hich  is  profitable, — it  is  peculiar  to  the  wilder- 
ness, and  in  our  section  of  country  would  be  called 
a  menagerie.  The  following  is  a  correct  list  of 
my  friend's  treasures  in  this  particular,  viz.  : — one 
grisly  bear,  two  black  hears,  two  fawns,  one  fox, 
one  coon,  one  eagle,  one  crow,  one  cormorant,  a 
flock  of  wild  geese,  two  swans,  and  one  owl.  In 
addition  to  these  I  ought  to  mention  a  herd  of  In- 
dian dogs,  and  a  brotherhood  of  Indians,  who  are 
nearly  always  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
trader's  dwelling. 

"  Now,  as  to  the  manner  of  the  trader*s  life. 
Though  1  did  not  intend  to  make  a  hero  of  my 
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friend,  I  niiiet  say  thai  the  life  he  leads  is  heniic 
to  an  uncommon  degree.  His  restinjr  time  is  daring 
the  summer  m»nths,  uhen  his  principal  iiiisinessis 
to  obtain  tits  merchandise  and  attend  the  various 
Indian  payments  that  may  happen  to  be  made.  But 
durincr  the  winter,  which  is  hmjf  and  very  severe 
in  this  region,  he  visits,  with  one  or  two  compan- 
ions, the  huniinsf-grounds  of  the  Indians, — leaving 
his  home  heavily  loaded  with  goods  and  provisions, 
and  retnrninjf,  atiil  more  heavily  laden  with  packs 
of  furs  and  peltries.  The  hardships  and  privations 
that  he  then  endures,  would,  in  a  single  month, 
utterly  destroy  a  common  constitution ;  but  they  are 
treated  by  him  as  matters  of  very  little  conse- 
quence,  for  his  constitution  seems  to  be  of  an  iron 
nature.  Several  days  does  he  sometimes  spend 
without  a  particle  of  food ; — now,  snow-bound  in 
the  pathless  woods,  and  now  surrounded,  perhaps, 
by  a  hand  of  hostile  Indians,-who  may  succeed  in 
robbing  him  of  his  furs.  Now  it  is  his  fortune  to 
slrugsle  for  life  with  some  half- famished  beast ;  and 
now  he  has  to  endure  the  frightful  dangers  of  ford- 
ing angry  and  partly  frozen  rivers.  Cold,  fatigue, 
and  hunger  are  at  the  foundation  of  almost  every 
scene  that  he  passes  through  during  the  cheerless 
winter  months  of  every  year,  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory of  the  northwest,"     •     •     • 

"  He  avows  himself  the  best  and  only  friend  of 
the  Indian  and  yet  his  every  act  of  kindness  is 
accompanied  by  a  moral  stab.  He  buys  a  pack  of 
furs  and  allows  the  hunter  the  current  price,  but 
then  he  pays  him  in  flour  at ^//y  dollars  per  barrel, 
and  blankets  at  ten  dollars  a  piece  ; — but  tar  worse, 
he  sells  to  the  benighted  savage  the  baneful  fire- 
water, which  makes  him  a  perfect  devil. 

**  Hut  the  trader  has  some  redeeming  qualities, 
and  I  know  not  that  I  am  disposed  to  write  him 
down  as  more  ignorant  or  wicked  than  Wis  civilized 
fellow-men  in  the  same  sphere  of  life.  At  the 
same  time  that  he  imposes  upon  the  poor  Indian, 
in  more  ways  than  one,  it  is  also  true  that  he  is 
his  friend  when  cold  and  hungry.  The  Indian  is 
such  a  thoughtless  and  improvident  creature,  that 


now  picturesque,  with  a  legend  for  every  nook  and 
every  bluff,  spreads  out  into  a  number  of  beautifal 
and  limpid   lakes,  abounding  with  fi^h   within  and 
game  without,  and  fraught  with  interest   to   the 
hunter,  the  angler,  and  the  i«Kirist.     Spirit  Lake, 
known  by  the  Fr<^nch  as  Mill  Lake,  Lake  Wiuni- 
peg,  Red  Cedar  Lake,   Elk  or  Iiasea  Lake,  first 
visited  by  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft,  after  whom  its 
solitary  island  is  named,  and   Leech  Lake  are  the 
names  of  some  of  these  beautiful  sheets  of  water, 
which  in  addition  to  the  charms  already  meotion- 
ed  are    ofieo   studded   with   lovely  little   islands. 
Elk  or  Itasca  Lake  is  associated  with  the  legend 
<if  the  Mammoth  Emperor  Elk.     It  is  aboat  three 
thousand  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  aod  two 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Atlantic.    Ou 
leaving  it,  the  Mississippi  is  only  twenty  feet  wide; 
but  after  passing  through  a  great  number  of  Ltikes, 
it  spreads  out  toone  hundred  and  fifty  feet.     "This 
portion  of  the  river  might  be  likened  to  the  infant 
Hercules,  for  it  is  the  master  of  every  thing  around 
it,  and  rambles  onward  as  if  conscious  of  its  dawn- 
ing power."     Leech  Lake  lies   in  the  midst  of  a 
forest  of  pine,  maple,  oak,  elm  and  tamarack.     It 
is  about  forty  by  twenty-five  miles  in  extent  and 
contains  a  number  of  islands.     Its  name,   Casa- 
gasque,  was  derived  from  the  story  that  when  first 
discovered,  there  was  a  leech   in  it  wider  across 
the  back  than  an  ordinary  Indian  mat.     At  this 
place,  our   author  witnessed   the  conclusion  of  a 
singular  ceremony,  called  the  Virgin  Dance^ 

"  All  the  virgins  of  the  village  assemble  togeth- 
er and  seat  themselves  in  a  large  circle.  In  the 
midst  of  this  company  are  collected  all  the  young 
men  of  the  village,  who  dance  for  the  amusement 
of  the  ladies.     But  if  it  so  happens  that  one  of  the 


it  is  absolutely  necessary  he  should  have  some  one!'?""  s'"l>3  s'^'Je."')'  and  points  his  finger  at  a  p." 


to  watch  over  him  and  keep  him  from  starving. 
And  often  is  the  trader^s  duty,  in  this  particular, 
faithfully  performed;  with  all  his  fiiuhs  he  would 
sooner  die  than  see  an  Indian  suffer." 

But  this  character,  as  slated  above,  does  not  suii 
Allen   Morrison.     He  is  a  Scotchman  by  birth, 


licular  girl,  she  is  at  once  looked  upon  as  having 
l()8i  her  virginity  ;  if  the  charge  is  substantiated 
the  girl  is  disgraced,  but  if  not,  the  young  man 
must  die.  The  conclusion  that  I  alluded  to  was 
the  execution,  in  cold  hood,  of  a  line  looking  young 
man  who  had  altetnpied,  without  cause,  to  ruin  the 
reputation  of  a  girl  by  whom  he  had  been  rejected. 
In  an  unguarded  moment  he  had  been  stabbed,  an^i 


distinguished  for  his  integrity,  the  husband  of  a,  when  I  saw  him,  he   was  weltering  in  his  blood 


worthy  Indian  woman  and  the  father  of  an  inter 
esting  family.  It  was  in  company  with  him  in 
command  of  ten  canoes,  wiih  fifty  voyagers  and 
Indians,  that  Mr.  Lanman  performed  the   rest  of 


It  was  a  most  terrible  exhibition  of  justice  and  cru- 
elly, and  made  me  partly  admire  and  then  utterly 
despise  the  character  of  the  whole  Indian  race." 

Where  now  are  the  **  evils  that  have  e»er  fol- 
the  voyage  in  a  canoe  manned  with  five  picked. lowed  in  the  march  of  the  white  man's  usarpa- 
men.      Morrison  was  on  his  annual  visit  to  La  Point '  tion  V 

to  attend  the  Indian  payments.  To  these  pay-  We  may  here  add  the  remark  that  oor  author 
menis  the  Indians  travel  and  paddle  hundreds  of  can  see  how  the  improvident  Indian  may  need  the 
miles,— often  consuming  far  more  than  the  little  protection  and  assistance  of  the  Afiwi/iTitf  and /i6ef<i/ 
pittance  which  falls  to  their  share,  and  being  de-j  Indian  trader.  And  can  he  not  see  that  negro  sU- 
pendent  for  food  upon  the  charity  of  the  traders. '  very  in  the  Southern  Stares  has  a  stronger  claim 
Their  route  lay  up  the  Mississippi  to  the  portage 'to  his  tolerance,  if  not  his  approbation,  upon  the 
to  the  river  St.  Louis,  which  empiies  into  Lake  very  same  ground  ?  Verily  is  it,  for  the  improvi- 
Superior.  The  Father  of  Waters,  flowing  on  dent  and  ignorant  blacks,  better  than  any  Po«r- 
j.brough  his  almost  inlerminable  ba;jks,  now  wild,  house,  Work-hoose.or  Beoevoleiit  Institution  thai 
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e«D  be  devised  ;  practically  making  their  condition 
far  superior  to  that  of  any  other  class  of  laborers, 
who  are  engaged  in  similar  employments. 

We  will  now  imagine  ourselves  at  the  end  of 
our  voyage  on  the  Mississippi,  at  Sandy  Lake ; 
whose  sandy  shores  aboand  in  agates  and  corne- 
lians. Here  there  is  a  trading  post,  established 
ninety  years  ago,  and  in  one  log  cabin  to  be  seen, 
furs  have  been  stored  to  the  value  of  fifty  millions 
of  dollars !  Our  author  here  wandered  off  in  pur- 
suit of  game,  and  twisting  about  to  get  a  shot  at  a 
deer,  he  lost  his  direction ;  and  was  compelled  to 
pass  the  night  up  a  tree,  **  without  once  budging 
from  his  interesting  roost."  But  he  was  very  near 
being  roused  by  a  grim  bear,  who  is  said  to  have 
**  halted  and  snuffed  around  the  base  of  a  tree  only 
a  few  yards  distant.'*  Somehow,  his  gun  was  not 
loaded,  else  he  would  have  **  favored  the  bear  with 
an  unexpected  salute."  But  the  next  morning,  he 
ascended  an  eminence  and  fired  a  salute  for  his 
friends,  which  was  readily  heard,  and  they  came  to 
his  relief.  One  can  not  help  inquiring  why  he  did 
not  think  of  firing  this  signal  the  uver-night.  But 
thai  would  have  spoilt  the  adventure  and  the  bear 
story,  perhaps. 

From  Sandy  Lake  to  the  St.  Louis  River,  a  por- 
tage of  some  extent  has  to  be  made.  These  porta- 
ges occur  qoite  frequently  in  travelling  in  this  re- 
gion ;  and  the  mode  of  making  them  is  described 
with  some  animation. 

"The  more  prominent  incidents  connected  with 
canoe  voyaging,  which  relieve  the  monotony  of  a 
long  voyage,  are  the  making  of  portages,  the  pass- 
ing of  rapids,  and  the  singing  of  songs. 

"Portages  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  gelling 
below  or  above  those  falls  which  could  not  be  pass- 
ed in  any  other  manner,  also  for  the  purpose  of 
){oing  from  one  stream  to  another,  and  sometimes 
they  are  made  to  shorten  the  distance  to  be  travel- 
led, by  crossing  points  or  peninsulas.  It  was  in- 
variably the  habit  of  our  voyagers  to  run  a  race, 
when  they  came  in  sight  of  a  portage,  and  they  did 
not  consider  it  ended  until  their  canoes  were  launch- 
ed in  the  water  at  the  farther  end  of  the  portage. 
The  consequence  of  this  singular  custom  is,  that  ma- 
king a  portage  is  an  exceedingly  exciting  business. 
Two  men  will  take  the  largest  canoe  upon  their 
shonlders,  and  cross  the  portage  in  a  regular  trot, 
slapping,  however,  to  rest  themselves  and  enjoy  a 
pipe  at  the  end  of  every  thousand  paces.  At  land- 
ing the  canoe  is  not  allowed  to  touch  the  bottom, 
but  you  must  get  out  into  the  water  and  unload  it 
while  yet  afloat.  The  loads  of  furs  or  merchan- 
dise which  these  men  sometimes  carry  are  enor- 
mous. I  have  seen  a  man  convey  three  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds,  up  a  steep  hill,  two  hundred  feet 
high,  and  that  too  without  once  stopping  to  rest ; 
and  I  heard  the  story,  that  there  were  three  voya- 
gers in  the  northern  wilderness,  who  have  been 
known,  unitedly,  to  carry  twenty-one  hundred 
pounds  over  a  portage  of  eight  miles.  In  making 
portages  it  is  occasionally  necessary  to  traverse 
tamarack  swamps,  and  the  most  horrible  one  in  the 
northwest  lies  midway  between  Sandy  Lake  and 


the  Saint  Louis  river.  It  is  about  nine  miles  in 
length,  and  a  thousand  fold  more  difficult  to  pass 
than  the  Slough  of  Despond,  created  by  the  mind 
of  Bonyan.  In  crossing  if,  you  sometimes  have 
to  wade  in  pure  mud  up  to  your  middle;  and  on 
this  route  I  counted  the  wrecks  of  no  less  than 
seven  canoes,  which  had  been  abandoned  by  the 
orer-farigned  voyagers;  and  I  also  noticed  the 
grave  of  an  unknown  foreigner,  who  had  died  in 
this  horrible  place,  from  the  etfect  of  a  poisonous 
root  which  he  had  eaten.  Here,  in  this  gloomy 
solitude  had  he  breathed  his  last,  with  none  to  cool 
his  feverish  brow  but  a  poor  ignorant  Indian; — 
alone  and  more  than  a  thousand  leagues  from  his 
kindred  and  home." 

The  Falls  of  the  St.  Louis  compensate  for  the 
insignificance  of  those  of  St.  Anthony.  Our  author 
thus  describes  them. 

'*  There  is  a  place  on  this  river  called  the  Knife 
Portage,  from  the  fact  that  the  rocks  here  are  ex- 
ceedingly sharp  and  pointed,  where  the  streani 
forms  a  large  bend,  and  where  the  voyager  has  to 
make  a  portage  of  twelve  miles.  The  length  of 
this  bend  may  be  sixteen  miles,  and  in  that  distance 
the  water  has  a  fall  of  about  three  hundred  and 
twenty  feet.  The  width  of  the  river  may  be  from 
three  to  four  hundred  yards.  At  this  point  (just 
above  Fon  du  Lac)  are  three  nameless  waterfalls, 
whose  dimensions  are  indeed  stupendous  :  they  are 
said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  northwest.  The  water 
of  the  first  tumbles  over  a  pile  of  pointed  rocks, 
and  after  twisting  itself  into  every  possible  variety 
of  schutes  and  foaming  streams,  finally  murmurs 
itself  to  sleep  in  a  pool  eighty  feet  below  the  sum- 
mit whence  it  takes  its  first  leap. 

"  The  second  fall,  or  rather  cataract,  is  about 
one  hundred  and  forty  feel  high,  nearly  perpendicu- 
lar, and  the  water  rushes  over  almost  in  a  solid  and 
unbroken  body. 

"The  walls  of  slate  on  either  side  are  lofty, and 
*  crowned  with  a  peculiar  diadem  of  trees  ;*  and 
as  the  roaring  of  the  fall  is  perfectly  deafening,  its 
efifect  upon  me  was  allied  to  that  of  Niagara.  The 
pools  at  the  bottom  appeared  to  be  black  and  fath- 
omless, but  the  spray  was  whiter  than  snow,  and 
the  rainbows  beautiful  beyond  comparison.  When 
I  gazed  upon  the  features  of  this  superb  water- 
wonder,  united  as  they  were  in  one  complete  pic- 
ture; when  I  listened  to  the  scream  of  an  hundred 
eagles  mingling  with  its  roar,  and  thought  of  the 
uninhabiied  wilderness  in  every  direction  around 
me,  T  was  most  deeply  impressed  with  the  power  of 
the  Omnipotent." 

And  there  is  still  another  fall  of  fifty  feet.  Our 
author  proposes  to  name  them  the  Chippeway 
Falls:  a  privilege  which  he  claims  as  the  first 
traveller  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  visit  them. 
But  now  we  are  approaching  that  magnificent  "  in- 
land Sea,"  Lake  Superior.  Fon  du  Lac,  twenty 
miles  from  the  lake,  is  "  one  of  the  most  truly 
delightful  places  that  I  ever  met  with  in  my  life.'' 
And,  continues  our  author,  "  the  scenery  of  this 
portion  of  the  river  is  beautiful — beautiful  heyond 
any  thing  I  had  imagined  to  exist  in  any  country 
on  the  globe.     •     •     •    The  river  is  very  broad 
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and  deep,  and  completely  filled  with  wooded  islands, 
while  on  either  side  extends  a  rang^e  of  mountains 
which  are  as  wild  and  solitary  as  when  first  brought 
into  existence." 

In  his  canoe  our  author  made  the  entire  circuit 
of  Lake  Superior, — the  largest  and  most  magnifi- 
cent body  of  fresh  water  in  the  world, — four  hun- 
dred miles  long,  from  East  to  West,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  in  breadth.  Its  waters  are  so  re- 
markably clear  that  the  folds  of  a  cloth  can  be 
distinctly  seen  at  the  depth  of  a  hundred  feet. 
Near  the  shore  they  are  green  in  appearance ;  but 
oflf  from  shore,  they  are  dark  blue  like  the  ocean. 
They  are  heavier  than  those  of  the  other  lakes  into 
which  they  flow.  Even  in  midsummer  they  are 
intensely  cold.  Sir  George  Simpson,  in  his  over- 
land journey  round  the  world,  was  forced  to  spend 
a  week  in  the  month  of  July  waiting  for  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  ice  upon  their  surface.  He  says  also 
that  his  "  progress  was  much  embarrassed  by  the 
mirage^  which  assumed  various  forms,  being  at  one 
time  an  island,  at  another  open  water  and  then 
again  impenetrable  icebergs."  The  climate  in 
summer  is  refreshing  and  delicious.  Its  shores  are 
rugged  and  romantic.  The  American  is  of  nearly 
twice  the  extent  of  the  Canadian.  Our  portion  on 
the  North  is  skirted  by  a  range  of  mountains  from 
two  to  three  thousand  feet  in  height,  which  is  said 
to  extend  in  a  continuous  chain  from  the  St.  Louis 
River  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  These  moun- 
tains abound  in  caverns,  clifTs  and  waterfalls.  The 
Porcupine  mountains  lift  their  pinnacled  heads 
on  the  Southern  shore ; — from  these  to  the  river 
St.  Marie,  that  empties  into  Lake  Huron,  the  coun- 
try is,  with  some  exceptions,  low  and  uninviting. 
One  of  these  exceptions  is  the  Pictured  Rocks, 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  which  extend 
some  nine  miles  along  the  coast,  and  are  striped 
with  various  colors  by  mineral  alluviations.  Until 
1B16,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  a  storm,  there  was 
here  a  natural  arch,  or  door  way,  fifteen  feet  wide 
and  one  hundred  high,  spanning  the  waters,  and 
through  which  the  Indians  glided  in  their  canoes. 
Beautiful  cascades,  too,  once  leaped  down  the 
crevices  of  the  rocks,  and  beautiful  caverns  washed 
by  the  often  angry  waters,  still  meet  the  eye  in 
every  direction.  The  Apostle  Islands,  Isle  Royal, 
the  largest  in  the  Lake,  and  which  belongs  to  the 
U.  S.,  and  other  islands  dot  and  beautify  the  bosom 
of  the  lake,  though,  upon  a  nearer  approach,  they 
appear  mostly  masses  of  rugged  rocks,  abounding 
with  overhanging  arches  and  resounding  caverns. 

Notwithstanding  the  usually  bold  and  rocky  char- 
acter of  the  Canadian  shore,  there  are  occasional 
lines  of  the  smoothest  beach,  which  afford  to  voy- 
agers a  place  of  refuge  from  the  violent  and  sud- 
den storms  of  the  Lake.  On  thisshore  are  Thun- 
der Cape  and  Cariboo  Point,  two  remarkable  pro- 
montories. The  former,  about  fourteen  hundred 
feet  high,  "  frowna  upon  the  waste  of  waters  like 


a  crouching  lion,  which  animal  it  closely  resemblea 
in  the  form  of  its  outline."  Sir  George  Simpson 
says,  it  is  one  of  the  most  appalling  objects  he  ever 
saw,  *■*■  being  a  bleak  rock,  with  a  perpeodicQlar 
face  of  its  full  height  towards  the  west ;  and  the  To- 
dians  have  a  superstition  which  one  can  hardly  re- 
peat without  becoming  giddy,  that  any  person  who 
may  scale  the  eminence  and  turn  thrice  roand  on 
the  brink  of  its  fearful  wall,  will  live  forever."  In 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  lake,  about  twenty 
miles  from  the  shore  is  a  rocky  island  twelve  miles 
in  circumference,  which  our  author  esteems  "  the 
greatest  natural  curiosity  of  this  wilderness  :" 

**In  the  centre  of  this  island  lies  embosomed  one  of 
the  roost  beautiful  lakes  imaginable.  It  is  about  a 
mile  long,  and  the  perpendicular  cliffs  which  look 
down  upon  it,  are  not  far  from  seven  hundred  feet 
in  height.  It  has  an  outlet,  which  is  impassable 
for  a  canoe,  on  account  of  the  rocks  and  trees  that 
have  blocked  up  the  narrow  chasm  ;  and  at  the 
opening  of  this  outlet  stands  a  column  of  solid  rock, 
which  we  estimated  to  be  eight  hundred  feet  high. 
The  base  is  probably  one  hundred  feet  in  diameter, 
and  it  gradually  tapers  ofiT  to  about  twenty  feet  in 
thickness,  while  the  summit  of  this  singular  needle 
is  surmounted  by  one  solitary  pine  tree.  The  wa- 
ters of  this  inner  lake  are  clear,  but  have  a  black- 
ish appearance,  and  are  very  deep.'" 

In  this  island-lake,  Menaboujou,  the  chief  hero 
of  the  Chippeway  nation,  is  said  to  have  been  ba- 
ried.  He  was  the  author  of  all  their  good  ;  and 
was  slain  by  the  Evil  One  in  a  terrific  combat, 
with  immense  clubs,  on  the  summit  of  Thonder 
Cape,  in  the  midst  of  a  raging  storm.  Other  is- 
lands and  localities  of  Lake  Superior  are  associa- 
ted with  the  Indian  Mythology,  and  Isle  Royal,  a!' 
ready  mentioned,  is  their  spirit-land. 

The  country  around  Lake  Superior  is  mostly 
barren  and  unproductive ;  but  abounds  in  richest 
copper  ore,  which  is  wrought  by  both  English  and 
American  companies,  though  as  yet  with  snch  in- 
different success,  that  Mr.  Lanman  offers  his  shares 
on  very  moderate  terms.  The  largest  masses  of 
native  copper  ever  known  have  been  found  there ; 
of  which  one  has  been  brought  to  Washington 
city  weighing  3,800  pounds.  After  exploring  the 
Lake,  our  author  passed  on  from  Sault  St.  Marie, 
at  the  mouth  of  Huron,  to  Mackinaw  and  thence 
on  to  the  Eastern  States.  Doubtless  in  a  few 
years,  it  will  be  quite  a  common  thing  for  sammer 
travellers  to  extend  their  tours  to  this  interesting 
region.  Already  is  it  sufl[iciently  accessible,  by 
the  route  of  the  Lakes,  taking  Niagara  In  the  vpay. 
It  may  also  be  reached  from  Toronto,  by  the  route 
of  the  semi-monthly  mail  lately  established  bj  tbe 
British  Government,  from  that  place  to  Sault  St. 
Marie,  by  way  ot  Lake  Simcoe,  Sturgeon  Bay  ami 
Owen's  Sound.  Going  one  route  and  reiarning 
the  other  would  furnish  an  extensive,  delightfo! 
and  diversified  excursion  ;  and  one  which  we  have 
no  doubt  will  ere  long  be  undertaken  even  by  many 
of  the /air  tourists  of  our  own  and  ether  caontriea. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

In  vain  had  Haman  despatched  his  emissaries  in 
pursait  of  Esther.     No  trace  nor  vestige  of  her 
was  to  be  found.     His  inordinate  pride  and  vanity, 
though  wrought  up  to  excessive  indignation  at  the 
idea  of  successful  resistance  to  his  will,  could  sug- 
Itest  no  remedy,  and  he  was  forced    to   consider 
himself,  for  once  in   his  life,  fairly  foiled.     The 
teasing  reflection  of  this  mortifying  incident  for  a 
long  time  tormented  his  mind,  but  he  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  banishing  the  beautiful  Jewess  from  his 
thoughts,  and  had  become  immersed  in  other  and 
far  different  pursuits.     He  had  accompanied   his 
Bsster,  Xerxes,  in  the  mighty  armament  that  vain 
and  paltry  tyrant  had  raised  for  the  subjection  of 
the  Grecian  States  and  returned   with  him  in  his 
precipitate   flight.     The  splendid  visions  of  con> 
quests  and  dominion  that  had  filled  the  mind  of 
Xerxes,  had  been  dissipated  by  the  gallantry  and 
superior  tactics  of  the  Greeks  at  the  battles  of 
Thermopylffi,  Salamis,  and  Ariemisium  ;  and   the 
fated  remnant  of  his  grand   army,  though  yet  con- 
sisting of  three  hundred  thousand  warriors,  was 
shortly  to  experience  a  still  more  conclusive  over- 
throw under  the  vain  and  unscrupulous  Mardonius, 
at  the  battle  of  Platsea.     This  haughty  and  ridic- 
ulous prince,  who  had  so  lately  been  puiTed  up  with 
the  vain  and  impious  conceit  of  a  supremacy  in 
himself,  independent  of  the  invisible  Ruler  of  the 
universe,  after  giving  a  memorable  example  of  the 
weakness  and  insufficiency  of  human  means,  when 
inennsisieni  with  the  will  of  God,  returned  into  his 
own  dominions  soured  and  exasperated  by  disap- 
pointment  and  disgrace.     Chafed  and   fretted  in 
mind  by  liarrowing  reflections  on   his  abortive  ex- 
pedition, and  the  contemptible  figure  of  cowardice 
and  fully  he  presented  to  the  world,  he  was  out  of 
temper  with  every  thing  around  him,  and  seemed 
disposed,  by  his  impatience  and    violence,  to  seek 
that  revenge  on  his  own  subjects,  which  the  aston- 
ishing magnanimity  and  heroism  of  the  Greeks  had 
defied.     In  this  state  of  mind  he  passed  in  his  re- 
turn to  Susa,  through  the  once  mighty  and  magni- 
ficent, and  still  splendid  Babylon — that  broad  and 
comprehensive  type  and  symbol  of  every  conceiv- 
able abomination  and  corruption.     Here  his  sple- 
netic humor  sought  for  objects  to   feed  upon,  nor 
were  they  wanting.     The  usages  and  customs  of 
the  Chaldees,  so  long  connived  at,  or  regarded  with 
indifference,  suddenly  became  grievances  to  be  cut 
off  in  the  most  snmmary  manner  and  forbidden  by 
the  heaviest  penal  decrees.     The  worship  of  their 
idol  God,  Bel  or  Baal,  which,  though  suppressed 
for  a  time  by  the  Great  Cyrus,  had  by  degrees  re- 


vived in  all  the  disgusting  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
its  primitive  abominations,  was  now  by  a  special 
edict  forbidden  on  pain  of  death,  as  a  religion  in- 
consistent with  the  doctrines  of  the  great  prophet 
and  law-gitert  Zoroaster.  The  temple  of  Bel  or 
Belus — that  stopendous  pile«  suggested  first  by  the 
impious  folly  of  the  immediate  posterity  of  Noah, 
(called  in  Scripture  Babel,)  reared  its  awful  height 
and  magnitude  far  above  the  palaces,  hanging  gar- 
dens, and  surrounding  steeples  of  the  immense  city 
of  Semiramis  and  rested  its  vast  towers  in  sleepy 
grandeur  among  the  clouds.  On  its  dizzy  summit 
was  the  Chaldean  observatory,  from  which  astron- 
omers viewed  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bo- 
dies, and  by  the  miscalled  science  of  astrology,  be- 
lieved or  pretended  themselves  able  to  reveal  the 
hidden  purposes  of  the  world^s  great  architect; 
and  to  calculate  nativities.  In  the  immense  hall 
of  the  basement  story,  towered  the  gigantic  image 
of  Belus — the  famous  God  of  Babylonian  super- 
stition, wrought  of  solid  gold  by  the  hands  of  the 
erring  children  of  men,  who  for  ages  had  prostra- 
ted themselves  before  this  senseless  block,  in  a 
blind  and  groveling  adoration — totally  lost  to  the 
light  of  the  only  true  and  living  God.  In  this 
temple  were  many  other  images  of  pore  gold,  which 
were  seized  upon  by  Xerxes  and  transferred  to  his 
treasury,  to  replace  the  expenditoree  of  the  Gre- 
cian war.  Having  satisfied  his  cupidity  for  trea- 
sure, he  next,  under  the  bigoted  exhortations  of 
Ostanes,  the  patriarch  of  the  Magi,  gave  fuH  license 
to  that  sect,  to  whom  temples  were  hateful  and 
abominable,  to  destroy  every  building  appropriated 
to  idolatrous  worship.  Thus  did  this  blind  wor- 
shipper of  a  dream,  or  mental  abstraction,  in  his 
zeal  for  his  own  superstition,  unconsciously  con- 
tribute to  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophetic  denuncia- 
tions against  the  mighty  Babylon.  A  decree  was 
sent  forth,  that  on  a  certain  day  every  temple 
shonld  be  entered  by  the  soldiery,  and  being  first 
stripped  of  their  ornaments,  should  be  levelled  with 
the  ground.  But  the  downfall  of  Belus,  as  being 
an  object  of  greater  interest,  was  reserved  for  the 
king^s  own  special  supervision.  All  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  great  city,  both  male  and  female,  were 
commanded  on  pain  of  death  to  assemble  in  the 
great  square  before  the  temple  and  in  the  adjacent 
streets,  to  give  as  it  were  their  countenance  and 
approbation  to  the  overthrow  of  the  abominable 
worship  of  Belus.  Great  was  the  consternation 
and  terror  of  the  Babylonians  at  the  contemplated 
impiety  of  the  king,  and  the  desecration  of  the 
images  of  their  Gods.  They  expected  nothing 
less  than  one  general  and  overwhelming  destruc- 
tion upon  all  within  the  walls  of  the  devoted  city, 
from  the  ire  of  their  indignant  God,  Belus;  and 
having  no  means  of  opposing  the  army  of  the  king, 
would  have  fled  for  refuge  from  the  city,  but  for 
the  guards  who  kept  the  hundred  impregnable  gales 
and  drove  them  back  in  masses  to  vent  their  how« 
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lings  and  lamentations  in  the  crowded  streets. 
Amon;  the  coontless  multitude  that  thronged  the 
public  squares  with  anxious  and  haggard  visages 
a  people  were  seen,  who  though  mingling  with  the 
crowds  that  pressed  along,  seemed  to  be  of  a  dif- 
ferent race  and  to  be  governed  by  different  impul- 
ses. As  two  would  meet  by  accident  in  their  pas- 
sage to  and  fro,  a  nod  or  sign  of  recognition  would 
immediately  follow,  and  a  lurking  smile  might  be 
seen  to  tremble  in  the  eye.  These  people  were 
the  captive  Jews,  who  secretly  rejoicing  at  the 
overthrow  of  abominable  ceremonies  that  daily 
disgusted  them,  could  not  suppress  their  satisfac* 
tion.  Among  them  was  an  old  man  of  venerable 
appearance,  in  whose  aspect  meekness  and  be- 
nevolence were  blended  with  Brmness  of  pur- 
pose. Pie  stood  orect  before  the  door  of  his  little 
cottage,  scrutinizing  with  a  curious  eye  the  throngs 
that  passed  the  narrow  and  dirty  street  that  per- 
vaded the  quarter  of  the  city  in  which  he  dwelt. 
Here  the  poor  of  all  classes  and  nations,  resident 
in  Babylon,  were  collected  together  and  removed 
as  nuisances  from  the  more  wealthy  and  splendid 
portions  of  the  city.  The  piercing  and  intellectual 
eye  of  the  old  Jew,  turned  with  quick  observation 
from  countenance  to  countenance,  as  if  to  read  in 
the  features  the  thoughts  and  determinations  of 
each  bosom  as  they  passed  him.  Many  an  angry 
eye  was  turned  upon  him,  and  sometimes  a  half- 
muttered  curse  was  heard  to  escape  some  impatient 
passenger,  at  his  calm  indifference  to  their  troubles. 
Still  be  was  unmoved  and  stood  bareheaded  before 
his  door,  shading  his  eyes  from  the  rays  oi  the  sun 
with  his  hand,  but  uttered  not  a  word.  His  dress 
was  coarse  and  in  some  places  thread-bare,  though 
nearly  concealed  from  view  by  a  flowing  tonic,  or 
eloak,  confined  by  a  girdle  about  his  waist.  Aller 
eontem plating  thus  for  many  minutes  the  agoni- 
xing  idolaters  in  their  restless  inquietude,  he  sud- 
denly clasped  his  hands  together  and  exclaimed : 
"  God  of  my  fathers !  what  power  has  the  deluded 
imagination  over  the  passions  of  men,  that  their 
▼ery  being  seems  wrapped  up  in  the  stocks  snd 
stones  before  which  they  bow  in  an  impious  wor- 
ship I  Not  greater  consternation  filled  all  Israel, 
when  the  sacrilegious  Assyrian  pillaged  and  levelled 
with  the  dust  the  temple  of  the  true  and  living  God, 
than  now  has  seized  upon  these  blind  and  stupid 
Idolaters.  O,  Israel !  O,  Jerusalem,  my  country  ! 
hadst  thoQ  hot  dong  to  the  worship  of  that  God 
whom  Moses  warned  thee  not  to  forsake,  with  half 
the  zeal  these  wretched  Pagans  show  for  the  inan- 
imate workmanship  of  their  own  hands,  we  should 
not  now  wear  the  yoke  of  bondage  and  eat  the 
bread  of  sorrow  in  a  strange  land.  *  The  wages 
of  sin  indeed  is  death.'  Whithersoever  I  look — 
whether  on  the  right  hand  or  on  the  left,  the  blight 
of  its  eorse  is  before  my  eyes.  The  conqueror  and 
the  oooquered— the  prince  and  beggar  are  alike 
AIM  witb  the  groaoa  of  its  woe.    Peace  they  seek, 


but  there  is  no  peace  for  the  wicked.  Gold  and  its 
influence — power  and  its  pomp — fame  and  its  hol- 
low trump,  are  but  the  outward  gildings  of  a  restless 
discontent.  There  is  a  little  chamber  in  the  nais- 
guided  heart,  which  a  globe  like  this  with  all  its 
glory,  were  too  small  to  fill.  The  delirious  ex- 
citement of  success — the  intoxicstion  of  gratified 
passions,  but  stiroolate  for  the  reverse  of  the  more 
lasting  reaction  of  a  jaded  and  listless  inquietude. 
The  goal,  so  long  and  so  anxiously  sought  by  am- 
bitious votaries,  like  objects  of  grandeur  seen 
through  the  distant  mists  of  the  mountain-top,  be- 
comes more  and  more  an  object  of  familiarity  the 
nearer  it  is  approached,  till  it  presents  to  the  eye 
of  him  that  grasps  it,  a  naked  rock,  stripped  of  the 
colors  in  which  a  deceptious  medium  had  clothed 
it.  Here  is  the  spot  of  promised  joy — he  has  at 
last  reached  it,  but  the  realization  is  the  sigh  of 
disappointment,  and  he  looks  forward  to  the  oppo- 
site mount,  still  higher  than  the  one  he  occopies, 
and  there  his  fancy  portrays  to  him  the  object  of  his 
idolatry  still  in  advance.  Again  he  pursoes,  and 
is  airain  the  child  of  delusion,  and  dies  at  last,  the 
wearied  and  unhappy  worshipper  of  a  dream.'" 

'*  What  say  you  of  dreams,  old  man,  of  an  ac- 
cursed race  ?"  asked  a  tall,  athletic  man,  in  the  Per- 
sian costume,  who  had  approached  unobserved  close 
to  the  Jew*s  side.  **  Come  into  this  hovel  of  thine, 
you  will  find  this  at  least  no  dream  nor  delusion.^ 
Thus  saying,  he  grasped  the  old  man'*8  arm,  and 
beckoning  to  several  attendants  to  follow,  drew 
him  rudely  into  his  own  house  and  bolted  the  door. 
'*  Now,  most  devout  Mordecai,  dost  thou  know  thy 
guest  1  Dost  thou  remember  to  have  seen  me  be- 
fore, thou  circumcised  whelp  V*  continued  the  in- 
truder, throwing  back  his  splendid  robe  and  remov- 
ing his  tiara,  which  had  somewhat  obscured  his 
features.  The  countenance  thus  uncovered,  was 
indeed  one  that  is  seldom  forgotten  when  once  seen. 
The  dark  and  piercing  eye,  deep  sunk  in  its  socket, 
peering  from  beneath  thick  and  projecting  brows, 
contracted  into  a  scowl  of  malignant  contempt — 
the  compressed  lips,  covered  with  thick  grizzled 
beard — the  stiff  and  haughty  carriage  and  the  harsk 
and  merciless  tone  of  superiority,  seared  as  it  were 
their  impressions  upon  the  minds  of  all  beneath 
him  in  power. 

'*  God  of  my  fathers !  Haman  !'^  exclaimed  Mor- 
decai, recoiling  with  a  shudder. 

"  Then  it  seems  you  have  not  forgotten  an  okl 
acquaintance,"  continued  Haroan,  folding  his  arms 
and  smiling  on  the  old  Jew  with  a  fiendiah  satis- 
faction. 

**  As  soon  might  the  outcast  vagabond,  Caio, 
have  ceased  to  be  recognized  as  thoa,'*  replied  Mor- 
decai with  firmness. 

**  Thank  my  scorn,  ragged  slave,  that  you  breathe 
after  that  comparison,''  said  Haroan  with  fury  ia 
his  looks. 
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"  I  defied  you  before,  and  I  defy  you  now/*  re- 
plied the  old  Jew,  with  impartarbabte  composure. 

'* That  is  the  expression  of  all  others  I  would 
have  had  thy  idiot  mouth  utter,'*  said  Haroan, 
trerobliag  with  rage.  **  My  triumph  shall  be  the 
more  gratifying.  Listen  and  believe,  thou  stupid 
elave — I  offered  your  daughter  more  than  all  your 
tribe  is  worth,  and  though  the  whelp  of  an  accur- 
eed  Jew,  she  repulsed  my  fondness  and  prated  to 
me  of  the  sin,  as  she  calls  it,  of  adultery — of  the 
anger  of  her  God  and  the  curse  of  disobedience,  as 
if  the  honor  was  not  all  on  her  side,  and  the  infamy 
oo  mine,  by  yielding  to  a  passion  so  far  beneath 
me.  You  both  expressed  great  confidence  in  the 
power  and  willingness  of  your  God  lo  rescue  her 
from  my  grasp,  but  still  you  fled." 

^*  Not  till  God  had  rescued  her,**  interrupted  Mor- 
decai,  with  a  contemptuous  smile. 

**'  Peace,  ragged  slave,  nor  speak  till  bidden,** 
stormed  Haman.  *'  Two  little  dancing  pantomimes 
are  the  Gods  that  rescued  her.'* 

'*  The  iostroroents  of  our  God,**  persisted  Mor- 
decai. 

**•  Peace,  I  say  1  dare  yoo  speak  when  I  bid  you 
be  silent — yon  juggling  hypocrite!  all  your  acts  are 
colored  with  the  plea  of  supernatural  agency.  Thy 
God  released  thee  at  Sosa,  and  who  places  the  fu- 
gitives in  my  hands  at  Babylon  ?** 

**  The  prince  of  darkness,  that  beguiled  our  mo- 
ther Eve,'*  replied  Mordeoai,  quietly. 

Haman  raised  his  scimitar  with  a  fierce  grim- 
ace, as  if  about  to  run  the  old  man  through,  but 
aoddenly  paused,  and  resting  the  point  on  the 
ground,  said  with  a  look  resembling  the  enraged 
tiger's,  **  I  have  not  done  with  you  yet — I  will  have 
yott  to  live  and  feed  my  sport  with  your  eyes — to 
learn  how  feeble  is  the  prop  a  Jewish  fanatic  rests 
upon — the  impotency  of  his  God,  when  Haman*8 
I  will  opposes.  Yoo  defied  me,  yet  yoo  fled  my 
power,  thus  giving  the  lie  to  the  boast  your  race 
so  often  make,  a  trust,  a  steady  confidence  in  the 
aid  of  IsraePs  God.  If  you  were  sure  of  bis  sup- 
port, why  did  you  AeeV^ 

"  Because  we  are  forbidden  to  tempt  the  Lord 
our  God,**  replied  Mordecai,  *'  and  though  in  the 
on  wavering  trust  of  God*s  protection,  I  defy  your 
power,  I  must  use  the  means  he  gives  me  for  that 
ead.  I  fled,  because  it  seemed  good  to  him  that  I 
should  in  that  way  evade  you.** 

**  And  you  trust  in  your  God  for  another  flight, 
poor  fool !  your  hope  is  vain,  so  far  as  your  daugh- 
ter's liberty  is  concerned.  She  at  least  is  mine*— 
nor  cfb  I  fear  a  rescue,  though  thy  God  in  person 
should  essay  to  free  her.  You  curl  your  lip— 
idiot,  look  around  yoo — behold  the  power  I  wield 
to  manacle  and  detain,  or  crush  you  at  my  will. 
Yoo  remain  here  under  guard,  till  it  suits  my  pur- 
pose to  bestow  you  otherwise.  Your  tricks  and 
crafty  jugglery  shall  have  no  scope  for  action,  till 
too  late  to  avail  you.    Your  daughter,  Uadassab, 


goes  with  me — she  is  now  in  this  house— I  have 
seen  her  more  than  once.  So  all  your  props  and 
stays  are  swept  from  under  you,  and  your  trust  in 
Israefs  God,  is  vain.  Do  you  mock  me  yett 
What  means  that  sneer  1  You  drivelling  dotard ! 
Can  Belus  save  his  temple  and  his  worship  from 
total  overthrow  t  Could  your  God  defend  his  tem- 
ple and  his  worshippers,  against  the  worshippers  of 
Belus  1  How  then,  when  Belus,  the  conqueror  of 
thy  God,  yields  to  the  yet  more  powerful  Gods  of 
Xerxes,  do  you  hope  for  deliverance  from  thy  sub- 
ordinate deity  I  From  the  horns  of  his  altar  would 
1  tare  your  Hadassah  away,  and  laugh  hie  power  to 
scorn.  Mithras  has  placed  her  in  my  hands,  and 
she  is  irrecoverably  mine.** 

**  Impious  blasphemer  !**  exclaimed  Mordecai, 
with  indignation — '*  I  hold  no  further  conference 
with  thee,  thou  doomed  Amalekite !  My  shield  and 
defence  is  that  only  true  and  living  God  that  shall 
crnsh  thee.'* 

**  Ha!'*  cried  Haman,  with  a  start — *'  yoo  knov 
my  people  and  my  kindred  then — judge  now  what 
thy  accursed  race  may  surely  expect  at  the  hands 
of  a  descendant  of  Amalee.  Thy  God,  through 
the  mouth  of  thy  Samuel,  commanded  thy  cursed 
Saul,  king  of  Israel,  to  smite  my  people  and  utter- 
ly destroy  all  they  had—*  man  and  woman,  infant 
and  suckling,  ox  and  sheep,  camel  and  ass,'  and 
*  Saul  smote  the  Amalakites  from  Havillah,  till 
thou  comest  to  Sheer,  that  is  over  against  Egypt ;' 
making  death  and  slaughter  in  all  their  land.  Thy 
David,  too.  King  of  Jewry, slaughtered  my  people 
near  the  brook  Besor,  leaving  scarcely  a  remnant 
to  tell  the  tale.  Thy  race  was  long  a  seourge  to 
mine,  and  think  yoo  I  will  forget  to  pay  the  deb$ 
now  that  the  lash  is  in  my  hand  T' 

**  Thy  people  were  an  abomination  in  the  sight 
of  God,  and  when  the  measure  of  their  iniquity  was 
full,  he  made  Israel  the  iustrument  to  cut  them  ofl^, 
teaching  his  people,  by  their  doom,  his  utter  de^ 
testation  of  all  sin,  and  what  they,  his  avenging 
instruments,  would  incur  by  lapsing  into  such  re«- 
volt.  Israel  did  rebel  and  even  yet  the  weight  of 
God*s  displeasure  rests  upon  us.  Yet,  think  iioi« 
vain  man,  his  arm  is  shortened — thy  measure  is  not 
yet  full,  and  thou  hast  yet  to  learn  that  he  who 
could  destroy  a  nation,  can  crush  a  worm.** 

'*  Peace  old  fool,*'  said  Haman.  **  Here,*'  con^ 
tinned  he  to  two  of  his  guards,  **  sieae  the  mighty 
spokesman  for  Israel  and  keep  him  close  in  this 
coop  till  you  have  my  further  orders.  If  he  oQer 
to  resist,  off  with  his  head — the  rest  of  you  bring 
Hadassah  to  my  house.  Suffer  no  screaming  nor 
howling  in  tlie  streets.  Place  her  in  a  chariot  and 
let  her  be  concealed  from  public  view,  and,  oo  the 
penalty  of  death,  let  no  whisper  of  this  deed  reach 
the  ear  of  Zeresh.**  Thus  concluding  his  com- 
mands, Haman  strode  haughtily  to  his  horse  and 
galloped  off. 

Obedient  to  his  cpmmaods,  two  of  the  davsfi 
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seized  and  bound  the  old  Jew,  who  made  no  resist- 
ance, while  the  others  were  searching  for  the  un- 
happy Esther — who  was  also  called  Hadassah, — 
and  was  known  to  Haman  by  that  name  alone. 
After  a  long  search,  Esther  was  at  length  found, 
crouching  behind  a  small  screen  that  stood  by  a 
window  in  the  room,  where  the  Jew  himself  was 
bound.  Here  she  had  with  breathless  alarm  lis- 
tened to  Haman*8  purposes  towards  herself,  and 
his  threats  against  her  people. 

*'  Resist  not,  my  daughter,'^  said  Mordecai,  calm- 
ly, *'  but  go  quietly  with  these  people.  The  God 
of  thy  fathers  can  as  effectually  defend  thee  there, 
as  here.  He  that  could  protect  Moses,  a  tender 
infant  sent  forth  on  the  floods  of  the  Nile,  though 
surrounded  by  foes,  will  also  bring  thee  off  safely, 
frail  as  thou  art.  Let  thy  trust  in  Him  be  full,  im- 
plicit, and  never  wavering.  He  is  with  them  that 
love  Him  even  down  to  old  age.  There  is  no  ca- 
price or  fickleness  with  our  God.  He  knows  *  no 
variableness  nor  shadow  of  turning' — He  places  the 
righteous  in  His  pavilion,  and  He  will '  never,  never 
forsake  thee.*  Thou  shalt  come  forth  like  the 
children  cast  into  the  furnace — unscathed,  uninjur- 
ed." 

The  beautiful  eyes  of  Esther  were  filled  with 
tears  as  she  stooped  and  pressed  her  lips  to  the 
forehead  of  the  old  man,  and  threw  her  arms  about 
his  neck,  exclaiming  as  she  did  so,  "  Must  T  leave 
you  then  and  go  with  these  fearful  men  !  Terri- 
ble to  me  is  the  voice  of  Haman,  and  more  dread- 
ful is  his  touch.  But  my  God  is  with  me,*'  con- 
tinued she  raising  her  eyes  to  heaven,  **  and  let 
me  not  murmur.  Without  his  aid  my  doom  would 
carry  more  terror  than  Daniel's  when  thrown  to 
lions.  I  go,**  she  continued  to  the  guards  as  she 
rose  to  accompany  them,  "  but  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham and  of  Isaac  and  of  Jacob  goes  with  me. 
Under  his  shield  I  fear  not  the  power  of  man.  In 
this  city  of  vice  and  abominations  he  taught  Bel- 
shazzar  that  man  is  hut  as  dust  against  the  breath 
of  his  will." 

A  guard  on  each  side  clasped  an  arm,  and  con- 
cealing her  carefully  from  view  by  the  ample  folds 
of  their  robes,  conducted  her  to  the  chariot  that 
bore  her  rapidly  to  Haman*s  Babylonian  palace. 
She  was  conducted  into  a  chamber  glittering  in  all 
the  splendor  of  eastern  wealth  and  luxury,  and 
surpassing,  if  possible,  in  the  costliness  of  orna- 
ments, his  palace  at  Susa.  At  one  end  of  the  room 
an  awning  of  the  richest  silks,  extended  from  two 
lofty  and  beautiful  columns,  formed  a  recess  for  a 
couch  beneath  its  soft  canopy,  and  before  the  couch 
stood  several  cushions  covered  with  crimson  satin 
fringed  with  gold.  On  one  of  these  cushions  Es- 
ther bent  her  knees  and  clasped  her  slender  up- 
lifted hands  in  prayer.  Her  lips  were  parted  suffi- 
ciently to  show  her  beautiful  teeth,  but  their  motion 
was  mute.  Her  eyes  were  turned  to  Heaven  in 
meek  supplication  and  her  whole  appearance  was 


that  of  helpless  innocence  and  exquisite  beaatj. 
While  kneeling  and  unconscious  of  his  presence, 
Haman  entered  with  a  noiseless  tread  and  cat-tike 
stealth,  drawing  his  feet  slowly  and  cautioosly  along 
upon  the  soft  carpet,  and  stood  bending  over  her, 
and  contemplating  her  lovely  person  with  the  eye 
of  a  connoisseur.  There  was  something  so  ex- 
quisitely touching  and  purely  pions  in  the  meek 
and  beautiful  suppliant  before  him,  bending  in 
humiliation  of  heart  at  the  footstool  of  her  God, 
and  imploring  that  protection  which  man  could  not 
give,  as  to  touch  the  sympathy  of  the  stern  and 
obdurate  Haman.  After  gazing  upon  her  in  mute 
admiration  for  several  minutes  be  almost  uncon- 
sciously caught  in  his  hand  a  tress  thai  had  esca- 
ped from  its  clasp  and  fallen  upon  her  slender  neck 
and  finely  moulded  bosom.  With  a  start,  she 
sprung  to  her  feet  and  stood  confronting  the  intra- 
der. 

'*  So  at  last,  Hadassah,  my  pretty  fugitive,  yoa 
are  securely  mine,**  said  Haman.  *'  You  are  si- 
lent— yet  thy  modesty  and  coy  blushes  add  a  zest 
to  the  charm  o(  thy  enchanting  beauty.  It  is  in 
vain,  my  lovely  one,  to  shun  our  fates.  It  is  de- 
creed that  thou  art  mine.  Nothing  can  free  yoa 
from  these  arms  that  will  be  always  open  to  clasp 
you  to  a  fond  bosom.  Silly  prude  that  you  are! 
why  did  flee  your  lord  ?  Who  but  one  nurtured  io 
the  extravagant  folly  and  sickly  sentiment  of  your 
bigoted  people,  would  refuse  the  power  and  splen- 
dor I  have  offered  you  1  See !  your  cynical  old 
father  has  lived  strictly  np  to  his  faith  and  what 
has  it  profited  him  but  to  exist  a  slave  and  misera- 
ble outcast  ?  Here  you  are  courted  by  all  the  re- 
finements and  enjoyments  of  life — appreciate  and 
enjoy  them  white  within  your  grasp.  *  Eat,  drink 
and  be  merry,  for  to-morrow  we  die,'  was  a  motloof 
your  wisest  king,  which  rightly  understood,  means 
Snatch  the  pleasures  of  a  fleeting  life  while  capa- 
ble of  enjoying  them,  for  death  quickly  comes  and 
there  is  no  merriment  in  the  grave." 

**  The  peace,  and  joy,  and  happiness  of  life, 
great  lord  of  Persia,"  replied  Esther  meekly, 
'*  consist  not  in  the  abundance  nor  the  magnifi- 
cence of  possessions,  but  in  the  integrity  of  the 
heart  that  enjoys  them.  To  be  peaceful,  the  spirit 
of  man  must  be  guiltless.  God  has  endowed  this 
beautiful  world  with  innumerable  sources  of  com- 
fort and  enjoyment  to  man,  but  if  vice  hascornipl- 
ed  his  tastes,  he  brings  no  appetite  to  the  repast  nor 
relish  for  the  banquet.  Old  Mordecai,  whom  yoa 
so  much  contemn,  enjoys  that  peace  and  serenity 
of  life,  which  all  your  greatness  cannot  confer,  nor 
your  oppression  take  away.** 

**  Foolish  girl,''  interrupted  Haman  impatiently, 
'*  yoa  are  prating  within  the  compass  of  your  oar- 
row  and  contracted  education.  W^hat  know  yoo, 
or  what  can  you  conceive  of  any  other  mode  of 
life  than  the  cramped  and  stolid  school  of  poverty, 
ignorance  and  prejudice  has  imparted  1     What  it 
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have  yoo  of  the  life  of  the  rich  and  powerful,  who 
have  been  reared  in  the  shade  and  obscurity  of  a 
hovel?" 

**  It  requires  but  little  knowledge  and  less  expe- 
rience to  distinguish  wickedness  from  Godliness,*^ 
replied  Esther,  and  we  are  told  that  *  the  way  of 
the  transgressor  is  hard  ;'  and  iho  troubles  and  in- 
qoietade  of  the  wicked  are  expressively  portrayed 
in  the  announcement  that  they  '  flee  when  no  man 
pursneth.* " 

*•  Well,  my  pretty  one,  be  it  as  you  say,"  con- 
tinued Haman.  "  If,  therefore,  the  wicked  alone 
are  incapable  of  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  life,  and 
your  portraiture  of  the  wicked  man^s  state  be  faith- 
ful, I  come  not  within  your  definition ;  for  I  have 
neither  fled,  nor  have  I  been  pursued." 

••  Perhaps  not  literally,"  replied  Esther ;  "  yet 
are  you  without  that  indefinable  dread — that  haunt- 
ing phantom  of  unrequited  justice  that  dogs  the 
footsteps  of  the  guilty  and  ever  raises  the  shadowy 
lash,  though  it  forbear  to  strike  ?  No,  proud  man  ! 
The  pride  of  place  and  the  splendor  of  wealth 
have  in  vain  promised  you  peace.  You  are  rest- 
less and  unhappy  amidst  all  your  greatness.  You 
are  not  even  free ;  for  while  you  utter  the  word 
slave  toothers  as  a  term  of  reproach,  yoo  are  your- 
self the  most  abject  bondsman  in  your  palace — 
the  thrall  and  subject  of  the  most  licentious  and 
capricious  passions — whipped  and  driven  before 
them  like  a  feather  in  a  tempest.  What  end  of 
good  or  of  benefaction  is  sought  afler  or  even  re- 
spected in  all  your  aspirations  1  The  dark  and 
ruthless  spirit  of  lust,  of  pride,  of  hatred  and  re- 
venge has  infused  itself  into  the  soul  of  your  ex- 
istence ;  and  can  ausrht  but  the  poison  of  gloomy 
malevolence  flow  from  such  a  compound  1  The 
▼eriest  hind  immured  in  the  dungeon  of  the  ty- 
rant oppressor,  surrounded  by  squalor  and  pinched 
with  hunger,  if  guiltless  of  crime,  is  a  happier  man 
than  thou.  Learn  the  impressive  truths,  that  a 
gilded  eovering  pours  no  balm  into  an  aching 
heart — that  peace  dwells  not  with  corruption,  and 
that  joy  has  no  abode  with  crime." 

Haman,  astonished  at  the  boldness  of  one  so 
completely  in  his  power,  and  enraged  at  the  qual- 
ities she  ascribed  to  him,  had  nearly  lost  control  of 
himself,  but  amoment*s  reflection  restored  his  wily 
hypocrisy,  and  suppressing  his  indignation  with 
Ihe  resolve  of  full  requital  for  the  outrage,  he  re- 
plied, "If  revenge  be  so  striking  a  portion  of  my 
4;oiD position,  beautiful  calumniator,  you  have  cer- 
tainly said  enough  to  provoke  a  display  of  it  upon 
yourself;  yet  my  forbearance  shall  teach  yoo  that 
you  have  slandered  me.  For  your  reproaches  I 
will  repay  you  in  kindness,  and  for  your  hatred 
will  return  yon  love.  At  your  lecture  on  passions 
and  their  dominion — on  the  sources  from  which 
happiness  or  wretchedness  may  spring  up  to  others, 
1  cannot  but  smile.  For  if  youi  general  proposi- 
iioo  be  true,  it  is  not  given  to  you  to  know  at  what 


fountain  each  individual  draws  his  inspiration,  nor 
if  you  knew,  could  you  look  into  the  hearts  of  men 
and  analyze  their  feelings.  The  temperament — 
the  nervous  constitution  has  much  to  do  with  the 
state  of  our  sufferings  or  enjoyments.  But  this 
moralizing  is  flat  and  insipid  stnfl*  and  we  will  be 
done  with  it.  Learn  to  be  wise  and  despise  the 
grovelling  spirit  that  bends  the  mind  to  the  dust. 
Enjoy  the  gifis  that  fortune  thrusts  upon  you. 
Trained  in  the  gloomy  tenets  of  your  people,  your 
young  heart  has  already  contracted  the  taint  of  mis- 
anthropy, and  while  you  decry  the  vices  of  others, 
you  are  yourself  the  prey  of  envy,  so  common  a 
vice  to  the  children  of  poverty  towards  those 
whom  fortune  has  smiled  upon,  that  from  wishing 
it  to  be  credited  by  others,  they  bring  themselves 
to  believe  that  corruption,  vice  and  oppression,  are 
inseparable  from  those  above  them.  Your  misera- 
ble old  father  would  have  been  a  diflferent  being  had 
he  possessed  the  advantages  now  oflfered  to  you. 
Ilis  old  heart  had  not  then  been  chilled  by  the  ma- 
levolence of  cynical  poverty." 

''  He  might  have  been  a  diflferent  being,"  replied 
Esther,  "  for  benefits  often  beget  forget  fulness  and 
even  ingratitude  towards  the  benefactor,  but  O  how 
false  is  your  estimate  of  him  you  call  malevolent 
and  miserable  !  Know,  proud  man,  that  though  a 
bondsman  in  a  strange  land,  and  borne  down  by 
the  yoke  of  the  oppressor,  Mordecai  would  not  ex- 
change the  comforts  of  piety  and  Godliness — nay, 
not  so  much  as  his  privilege  to  be  called  the  child 
of  Abraham,  for  all  the  majesty  of  Xerxes,  the  ru- 
ler of  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven  provinces." 

'*  What  bigotry  !  what  fanaticism  !"  exclaimed 
Haman.  **  But  we  will  parley  no  further  :  you 
are  mine,  and  like  an  imprisoned  bird  will  only 
bruise  yourself  against  the  bars  of  your  cage ; — es- 
cape yon  cannot.  Be  gentle  and  return  my  love 
if  you  would  secure  my  favor  towards  the  Jews  : 
provoke  me  and  you  draw  the  curse  of  Sodom 
upon  your  people.  With  all  your  bigotry,  you  will 
have  the  consolation  of  reflecting  that  you  have 
given  yourself  a  sacrifice — if  yon  give  it  that 
name— for  the  good  of  Israel.  In  this  you  can 
claim  equality  with  Jephthaa  daughter  and  an 
equal  fame." 

A  sneer  was  just  perceptible  on  the  lip  of  the 
libertine  as  he  concluded,  which  did  not  escape 
the  penetrating  eye  of  Esther,  and  a  slight  flush  of 
shame  and  indignation  lightened  up  her  cheeks  as 
she  replied,  "  Unhappy  man  of  Belial,  your  dis- 
gusting overtures  are  made  in  vain — your  tempta- 
tions are  thrown  away.  Confident  in  the  protec- 
tion of  Him  who  permits  yoo  to  live  and  abuse  the 
power  yoo  are  unworthy  to  hold,  I  can  despise  your 
offers  and  defy  your  vengeance." 

"Ah!*'  exclaimed  Haman,  "I  am  pleased  at 
this,  for  it  removes  all  cause  of  restraint  and  ends 
our  debate.  Now  hear  me — I  aman  Amalekite — 
the  sworn  enemy  of  your  race,  prepared  t3  do  vea- 
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geance  whenever  I  Hnd  them,  and  on  as  many  as 
may  fall  under  my  power.  Now  you  know  whom 
you  have  defied." 

**  J  knew  it  all  before/^  replied  Esther  calmly. 

"  Thy  Moses,  thy  Samuel,  Saul,  David  and  their 
accomplices,  were  the  oppressors  of  my  people, 
and  think  you  I  will  abate  a  tittle  of  a  full  retribu- 
tion ?  I  leave  you  for  a  few  minutes,  when,  if  you 
are  wise,  you  will  recall  your  defiance  and  decide 
upon  submission,  with  mercy  to  your  people  rather 
than  compulsion  and  vengeance.  Reflect  upon, 
ponder,  and  weigh  my  words." 

Thus  admonishing,  Plaman  turned  haughtily 
away  and  left  the  room.  In  the  mean  time  another 
scene  claims  our  attention.  When  Esther  had  left 
Mordecai,  one  of  the  two  guards  that  held  the  cords 
with  which  he  was  bound,  asked  him  in  a  taunting 
manner  why  he  had  not  called  to  his  aid  the  Angel 
of  his  God,  who,  his  chronicles  said,  had  slain  so 
many  Assyrians  in  one  onslaught.  **  Perhaps  you 
feared  he  might,  like  the  elephants  in  battle,  make 
a  slight  mistake  and  deal  his  blow  on  the  wrong 
side  ;  for  your  history  speaks  of  wonderful  confu- 
sion wrought  in  your  owe  ranks  by  that  same  spir- 
itual avenger." 

**  Impious  creature  !"  said  Mordecai  indignantly, 


tenement  to  gladden  the  heart,  while  this  same 
sluggish  Angel  prepares  his  shears  to  clip  the 
cords  from  our  prisoner." 

Shedrac  looked,  or  pretended  to  look,  and  re- 
porting that  none  was  to  be  found,  proposed  to  bis 
fellow-guard  to  hasten  to  a  wine  store  fur  a  supply 
if  he  would  keep  the  watch  in  his  absence.  This 
being  readily  assented  to,  he  hastily  sallied  forth 
with  far  more  engrossing  thoughts  than  the  thirst 
for  wine  inspired.  Shedrac  was  a  disguised  Jew 
in  the  employment  of  Haman — the  most  implaca- 
ble enemy  of  his  race.  Persecution,  policy,  and 
sometimes  self-preservation  drove  the  suffering  de- 
scendants of  Abraham  to  conceal  iheir  origin  from 
the  Assyrians  and  Persians,  especially  when  em- 
ployed in  the  families  of  the  wealthy  and  powerful. 
The  Jews  to  keep  up  a  regular  correspondence 
among  themselves,  and  to  be  apprised  of  any  evil 
design  against  them,  practised  the  expedient  of 
placing  one  or  more  of  their  nation  in  every  con- 
siderable family  to  warn  them  of  approaching  dan- 
gers from  the  cupidity  of  power.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  Rabbi  had  persuaded  Shedrac,  a  poor  boy, 
to  offer  his  services  as  an  attendant  on  llamao, 
whose  enmity  to  the  Jews  was  open  and  iuappeas- 
able ;  and  so  well  had  the  young  Jeiv  acted   his 


"  the  messenger  of  our  God  is  sent  when  it  seems  i  part  of  dissimulation,  that  his  master  already  cod- 
good  to  His  holy  will  to  chastise  the  wickedness  ofjsidered  him  a  choice  instrument  to  work  his  wrath 

upon  the  people  of  God.     To  Mordecai  he  was 
unknown,  and  until  he  made  a  sign  to  him,  by  which 


men.     If  the  arm  of  the  Lord  has  at  times  fallen 
heavily  on  my  people,  it  was  not  for  vengeance  in  the 


human  understanding  of  that  word  ;  but  like  a  be-  the  Jews  conveyed  intelligence  one  to  anoiher,  and 
nevolent  physician,  who  lops  off  a  diseased  limb  were  readily  recognized  as  fello w- sufferers  io  boo- 
to  save  the  whole  body.  His  infinite  wisdom  and  dage  throughout  the  vast  dominions  of  Persia,  he 
goodness  saw  it  was  right  and  fit  that  the  wicked  was  regarded  as  an  unbelieving  Babylonian.  When, 


few  should  be  cut  off*  to  save  the  many — not  of 
that  generation  only,  but  of  all  that  should  follow. 
He  effects  His  ends  by  His  own  means — some- 
times by  human  agency  and  at  others  by  His  imme- 
diate interposition.  His  vigilant  goodness  is  never 
asleep — it  is  active  and  ceaseless — pervading  all 
space  and  everywhere  at  once.     Scoff*  not,  unbe- 


however,  he  communicated  his  kindred  and  oalioo 
by  a  pantomimic  motion  unintelligible  to  any  bat  a 
Jew,  the  encouragement  seemed  so  much  like  the 
finger  of  God  pointing  to  the  deliverance  in  which 
he  so  confidently  trusted  and  had  just  proclaimed, 
that  in  admiration  the  pious  old  man  uttered  the 
passionate  outcry  noticed  above  and  which  so  sor- 


liever  though  you  be,  you  shall  see  and  confess  that  prised  the  Persian   guard.     Shedrae  hastened  to 


our  God  is  able  and  willing  to  rescue  my  daughter 
from  the  oppressor.  His  own  strength  is  infused 
into  my  faith  and  I  am  at  rest." 

As  he  ceased  to  speak,  the  other  guard  gave  him 
a  well  known  sign,  at  which  he  started  suddenly 
and  involuntarily  exclaimed,  '*  God  of  my  fathers  !" 
but  immediately  checking  himself,  turned  away  his 
eyes  to  avert  suspicion  and  was  again  silent. 

"  Why,  what  startled  thee  so,  old  friend  1"  asked 
the  first  guard.  ^*  Does  that  same  angel  appear  to 
thee  that  thou  wouldst  jump  out  of  thy  bonds  1" 

**  Yea,  scoffer,  though  not  present.  He  has  man- 
ifested his  agency  to  me,^'  replied  Mordecai. 

**  Thy  eyes  must  be  good,  old  man,  for  one  of 
thy  age  to  enable  thee  to  see  what  is  invisible  to 
others.  But  in  the  mean  lime,  Shedrac,"  contin- 
ued he  to  bis  mute  associate,  **  look  around  thee. 


the  temporary  residence  of  Zeresh,  Haman*s  wife, 
among  whose  women  the  cautious  elders  of  the 
Jews  had  also  managed  to  insinuate  a  J e wees  to 
gather  from  the  tongue  of  her  mistress  whatever 
purposes  towards  the  Jews  Haman  might  in  sin- 
gle confidence  reveal  to  his  wife.  This  yoaog 
woman  had  also,  by  her  complaisance  and  seeiniog 
sympathy  with  the  passions  and  pursuits  of  Ze- 
resh, fully  gained  her  confidence  and  was  favored 
above  all  her  women.  To  her  then  Shedrae  hur- 
riedly disclosed  the  unhappy  condition  of  Esther 
and  vehemently  exhorted  her  to  avert  from  old 
Mordecai,  their  fellow-sufferer  and  countryman, 
the  heavy  affliction  about  to  fall  upon  him  from  the 
threatened  doom  of  his  beloved  child.  "  I  leave  it 
all  in  your  hands,"  he  concluded,  "  for  I  have  no 
power  or  means  to  aid  him,  being  com'pelled  to  re- 


aod  if  there  be  not  a  cup  of  wine  in  this  Jewish  turn  hastily  to  keep  guard  over  Mordecai,  or  forfeit 
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my  life  by  detection  and  the  station  of  usefulness 
to  our  people  in  which  I  am  placed." 

The  wife  of  Hamao  was  a  Persian  by  birth,  of 
noble  extraction  and  immensely  wealthy.  Inher- 
iting ▼iolent  and  ungovernable  passions  from  a 
]ong  line  of  corrupt  ancestors,  whose  moral  vices 
and  propensities  were  as  fully  infused  into  her  na- 
ture at  her  birth  as  their  physical  organization  in 
the  structure  of  her  body,  she  had  never  acknow- 
ledged any  superior  but  Royalty  itself.  Haughty 
and  ambitious  from  her  birth,  she  had,  even  in  early 
maidenhood,  thought  only  on  such  an  alliance  in 
marriage  as  would  most  likely  promote  her  dreams 
of  power  and  aggrandizement.  Haman,  though  by 
birth  a  Macedonian  and  a  foreigner,  was  already 
high  in  favor  with  the  king,  and  from  his  talents  and 
address,  seemed  destined  to  become  a  person  of 
grreat  notoriety  and  consequence  in  the  empire. 
Zeresh  weighed  well  these  advantages  in  her  mind, 
and  determined  to  make  the  conquest  of  Haman's 
heart.  She  accordingly  spoke  openly  in  the  high- 
eat  strains  of  eulogy  both  of  Haman *s  person  and 
qualities,  and  caused  a  full  report  of  her  great  riches 
to  be  made  to  him.  Her  plans  succeeded — Ha- 
man sought  his  weahhy  admirer,  offered  his  hand 
and  was  accepted.  Thus  at  once  was  the  Mace- 
donian adventurer  raised  among  the  Lords  of  Per- 
sia to  a  height  that  his  roost  extravagant  ambition 
bad  never  dared  to  aspire  to.  His  advancement 
was  rather  attributable  to  a  deep  conning  and  hy- 
pocrisy than  to  brilliant  and  useful  talents.  He  was 
among  his  superiors,  whatever  they  were,  always 
obeequious,  ever  commending  and  never  contra- 
dicting. In  Macedonia  he  declared  himself  a  zeal- 
ous worshipper  of  the  gods  of  Greece,  giving  pref- 
erence always  to  the  patron  deity  of  the  city  he 
happened  to  reside  in.  At  Ephesus  his  most  fre- 
quent sacrifices  were  to  Diana — at  A  thens,  to  Mi- 
nerva. In  Persia  he  was  a  reverential  disciple  of 
the  Magi  and  a  zealous  follower  of  Zoroaster, 
yet  in  heart  he  paid  his  adoration  only  to  the 
gods  of  the  Araalekites.  By  nature  he  was  haugh- 
ty, ambitious  and  revengeful,  yet  stooping  to  the 
meanest  arts  to  accomplish  his  ends.  Zeresh, 
however,  by  the  violence  of  her  nature  and  a  con- 
sciousness of  having  laid  him  under  obligations  by 
elevating  him  to  a  height  with  herself,  had  gained 
an  ascendancy  over  his  proud  mind,  and  reversed 
the  commandment  of  God — that  the  woman  should 
he  subject  to  the  man.  Opposition  to  her  will  was 
at  all  times  sufficient  to  inflame  her  rage  and  bring 
down  upon  the  head  of  Haman  the  most  opprobri- 
ous and  galling  reproaches ;  but  when  a  whisper 
of  her  husband's  inconstancy  reached  her  ears,  her 
jealous  fury  knew  no  bounds.  Vindictive,  stern 
and  haughty,  she  not  only  banished  domestic  quiet 
from  her  own  circle,  but  pursued  the  object  of  her 
jealousy  with  the  most  unmitigated  vengeance. 
Tet  this  woman,  carrying  to  excess  the  softer  as 
well  as  the  more  guilty  passions  of  the  human  con- 


stitution, when  not  driven  on  by  some  stormy  im- 
pulse, could  subside  into  all  the  blandishments  of 
sexual  love  and  cherjsh  an  affection  so  intense  as 
almost  to  seem  idolatry.  Into  her  ear,  then,  the 
Jewish  serving-woman  poured  thetaleof  Haman's 
infidelity  and  of  her  wrongs.  Without  a  moment's 
delay  she  flew  on  the  wings  of  infuriated  madness 
to  the  house  where  Esther  was  confined,  passed  the 
guards,  who  drew  back  with  terror,  and  entering 
the  house  with  a  stealthy  tread,  placed  herself  al 
the  half  open  door  of  the  apartment  in  which  Es* 
ther  and  Haman  were  holding  a  dialogue.  *'  But 
now  heed  n^  words,"  began  Haman,  **  your  own 
knowledge  will  give  weight  to  these  truths.  To- 
morrow, you  know,  it  is  decreed,  under  penalty  of 
death,  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  Babylon  shall  as- 
semble together  to  witness  the  overthrow  of  the 
god  Bel  us — even  the  sick  and  maimed,  the  old  and 
decrepid  must  be  present  or  cease  to  live — there  is 
no  exception,  nor  will  one  delinquent  escape  the 
forfeiture:  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians 
alter  not.  Now  take  your  alternative — submit 
passively  to  be  mine  and  to-morrow  obey  the  edict, 
or  suffer  violence,  and  be  withheld  from  the  assembly, 
as  shall  also  yonr  wretched  old  father,  and  bring  the 
executioners  of  Xerxes  upon  yon  both.  Mine  is 
the  office  to  see  the  edict  enforced,  and  now  judge 
whether  I  am  likely  to  relent.  No  appeal  can  be 
made  to  Xerxes,  for  I  will  suffer  none." 

"  As  cruel  as  I  had  judged  you  to  be,  you  are 
even  more  unjust  than  my  imagination  could  have 
painted  yon,*"  replied  Esther  calmly.  "  But  my 
trust  is  in  one  greater  than  thou,  or  Xerxes  eitheri 
and  I  firmly  repulse  all  your  temptations." 

"  Then  call  upon  your  God  and  see  if  he  can 
protect  you,"  exclaimed  Haman,  springing  at  her 
with  outstretched  arms. 

With  the  nimbleness  of  a  young  fawn  she  eva- 
ded his  grasp,  and  retreating  to  the  farther  end  of 
the  room,  dropped  upon  her  knees,  and  raising  her 
hands  and  eyes  aloft,  cried  out  in  a  loud  voice,  in 
the  language  of  David,  '*  Hear  me  when  I  call,  O 
God  of  my  righteousness  :  thou  hast  enlarged  me 
when  I  was  in  distress :  have  mercy  upon  me  and 
hear  my  prayer." 

"  See,  fund  fool,  he  comes  not,"  replied  Haman 
in  bitter  mockery.  **  How  long  will  you  continue 
a  dupe  to  such  idle  fancies  ?  Come,  no  more  of 
this,"  continued  he,  placing  himself  between  her 
and  the  door  and  springing  suddenly  towards  her. 
In  his  rapid  motion  he  caught  her  flowing  vail  in 
his  hand  and  stopped  her  flight. 

Esther  uttered  a  loud  scream  and  was  strug- 
gling to  free  herself,  when  Zeresh  suddenly  con- 
fronted her  husband.  Haman,  with  a  start,  let  fall 
the  vail  from  his  hand,  and  tottering  back  a  pace 
or  two,  stood  aghast  at  this  most  unwelcome  and 
fearful  encounter.  Esther  had  never  seen  Ze- 
resh, but  judged  from  her  haughty  and  indignant 
eye  and  commanding  mien  in  whoae  preaenca  ahe 
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now  was ;  but  conscious  of  her  own  innocence, 
she  neither  trembled  nor  quailed  from  her  furious 
gaze.  Pale  wiih  rage,  ihe  infuriated  woman  stood 
fur  several  moments  in  mute  and  noiseless  passion, 
intent,  as  it  seemed,  to  wither  by  her  looks  first 
one  and  then  the  other.  At  length  concentrating 
her  wrath  in  one  long  and  fixed  gaze  upon  Haman, 
like  a  tigress  about  to  spring  upon  her  prey,  she 
asked  almost  in  a  whisper,  throwing  into  her  man- 
ner as  she  did  so  the  bitterest  irony,  and  slowly 
emphasizing  every  word,  which  boded  more  trouble 
to  him  than  the  roost  furious  outburst,  because  more 
deeply  seated.  "  Pray,  my  lord,  why  will  you  ex- 
haust your  noble  facultiies  in  planning  such  agree- 
able surprises  for  a  silly  wife  ?  You  are  too  good. 
Judge,  if  you  can  conceive  it,  how  much  I  am  de- 
lighted with  the  splendor  and  elegance  of  these  apart- 
ments, and  then  the  choice  taste  you  display  in  the 
selection  of  your  associates,  my  love.  This  damsel, 
I  presume,  is  to  add  another  grace  to  the  train  of  my 
female  attendants.  She  seems  a  model  of  waiting 
gentlewomen.  May  I  presume  to  look  on  thy 
modest  blushes,  my  dear,^'  lifting  the  vail  of  the 
unresisting  Esther.  The  exquisite  beauty  and 
child-like  innocence  depicted  in  £sther*s  counte- 
nance for  a  moment  touched  a  chord  of  pity  in  the 
breast  of  the  jealous  tormenter ;  but  the  idea  of'  the  treat  that  awaited  him,  he  aflTected  to  laogh 


to  know  him.  I  escaped  from  him  and  fled  (o  ihia 
city,  hoping  in  its  immensity  to  evade  all  pursott. 
To-day  we  were  again  surprised  by  Hamao^s  pres- 
ence and  I  was  a  second  time  forced  from  my  home 
and  made  his  captive.  Judge  of  me  as  I  speak'*— 
for  God  do  so  unto  me  as  I  utter  truth.  I  m*ould 
fly  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  to  escape 
his  persecution  and  be  at  peace.'* 

"  It  is  well  for  you,  minion,  that  I  saw  yoirr  re- 
sistance, otherwise  'you  should  carry  about  your 
person  few  charms  to  attract  him  in  future  ;'*  so 
saying,  she  turned  to  a  small  ivory  table  and  with 
feverish  impatience  taking  from  a  cabinet  a  slip  of 
parchment,  hastily  wrote  a  few  lines  npon  it  and 
handing  it  to  Esther,  whispered  in  her  ear,  **"  obey 
implicitly  the  commands  therein  given,  and  abide 
at  the  place  appointed  till  I  see  you  again,  and  yoa 
will  secure  my  protection  so  eflfectually,  that  Ha- 
man shall  molest  yoa  no  more.  Now  begone. 
Come,  my  love,"  said  she  to  Haman,  **  you  will 
give  me  your  attendance  for  a  few  moments  at  my 
humble  dwelling,  where  who  knows  but  that  among 
my  women,  you  may  esp}  some  new  face  that  shall 
make  amends  for  the  loss  of  the  Jewess." 

Though  Haman  well  knew  the  cause  of  his 
wife^s  pi  easing  him  into  service  and  the  nature  of 


rivalship  in  one  so  lovely  dispelled  the  feeling  at 
once  and  tortured  her  to  madness.  ^*  I  am  told 
that  thou  art  a  Jewess,  my  dear,"  continued  she  to 
Esther — and  surely  you  claim  your  descent  from 
some  one  of  your  mighty  kings  and  take  no  stain 
from  bondage.  Haman  is  unjust :  I  should  be  your 
tirewoman — it  will  become  a  Persian  lady  of  noble 
birth  to  tend  a  royal  scion."  Then  suddenly  chang- 
ing her  manner  and  dropping  her  irony,  she  turned 
to  Haman  and  said,  still  in  a  low  voice,  **  Un- 
grateful plebeian,  I  now  see  the  fruits  of  my  folly 
in  raising  you  from  the  only  station  for  which  na- 
ture and  a  mean  education  had  fitted  yon.  Your 
grovelling  mind  and  vitiated  tastes  can  relish  noth- 
ing but  what  pleases  palates  of  the  swinish  rab- 
ble. Behold  !  is  it  not  too  much  to  bear,  that  a 
slave — a  bondswoman,  and  yet  worse,  an  accursed 
Jewess,  is  brought  into  the  place  of  me,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  noblest  houses  of  Persia  1  Peace, 
be  silent,  degraded  scullion  !**  she  exclaimed,  in- 
terrupting Haman,  who  attempted  to  offer  some 
explanation.  "  Have  I  not  seen  with  my  own 
eyes,  and  heard  with  my  own  ears,  mendacious 
deceiver  that  you  are  ?  But  think  you  I  will 
want  my  revenge  t  Am  I  not  insulted,  and  have 
I  not  already  become  a  theme  for  the  gossip  of 
Babylon  by  your  outrage  1"  Then  turning  to 
Esther,  she  demanded  in  a  stern  and  harsh  voice, 
"  what  brought  you  first  acquainted  with  this  man  1" 
Esther  mildly,  but  firmly  replied,  **  I  was  seized 
by  his  orders  in  the  ciiy  of  Susa  and  forcibly  car- 
ried to  his  house  before  I  was  aware  he  had  ever 


and  offered  to  take  her  arm,  but  she  indignantly 
shook  him  off*  and  with  a  fierce  look,  said  to  bimv 
'*  you  wrong  the  Jewess — those  arms  so  lately  oat- 
stretched  to  clasp  her  cannot  without  faithlessnese 
be  transferred  to  the  embraces  of  another." 

Repulsed  and  driven  to  silence  by  the  indefensi- 
ble nature  of  his  trespass,  Haman  held  his  peace, 
resolving  in  his  mind,  like  all  subdued  husbands,  to 
correct,  at  some  time  indefinite,  such  conjugal  abu- 
ses, and  to  take  the  reins  of  government  into  his 
own  hands.  So  soon  as  they  reached  her  honsef 
Zeresh  leA  Haman  anJ  hastening  to  her  disgaised 
Jewish  maiden  and  confidant,  poured  into  her  ears 
her  wrongs  and  grievances,  kindling  with  fiercer 
indignation  as  she  proceeded.  **  Go,"  said  she  at 
length,  when  her  paroxysm  of  rage  had  nearly 
exhausted  her,  "  search  me  out  two  fitting  instru- 
ments and  charge  them  in  my  name,  on  pain  of 
death,  to  follow  the  Jewish  witch  and  her  father  to 
the  public  house  near  the  tomb  of  Ninos  without 
the  walls  of  the  city  and  to  cut  off"  her  nose  and 
ears,  but  to  spare  her  life,*  that  she  may  live  hence- 
forth an  object  of  repulsiveness  to  all  men,  as  well 
to  bachelors  as  to  husbands.  Haste  !  haste  !  my 
bosom  is  torn  by  furies  while  the  deed  remains  un- 
done." 

The  Jewess  dissembling  her  purpose  and  impo- 
sing on  her  mistress  a  seeming  alacrity  to  enter 

*  This  barbarous  sentence  may  teem  to  some  remSers 
loo  inhuman  to  proceed  from  a  refined  lady,  yet  «e  are  told 
by  Rollin,  that  Amestris,  the  wife  of  Xerxes,  in  a  fit  of 


jealoQsy,  caused  the  tongue,  nose,  ears  and  lipa  of  a  rival 

seen  me,  and  certainly  it  was  there  I  first  saw  him  to  be  cot  off  and  thrown  to  the  dogs. 
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into  the  spirit  of  her  plans,  hastened  away  as  if  to  ' 
consummate  her  revenare.  In  the  meantime,  Es- 
ther, in  the  overflowing  of  pions  rrratiiude  mentally 
pouring  out  her  soul  in  thanks  and  adoration  to  that 
benificent  Creator  and  Protector,  whose  eye  is  over 
all  His  works,  and  whose  comfort  is  never  with- 
drawn from  the  rip^hteous,  hastened  to  obey  the 
commands  of  Zeresh,  distrusting  nothing,  from  the 
nnsuspicioiis  nature  of  her  own  innocence,  nor 
dreaming  of  ihe  possibility  of  an  inimical  purpose 
towards  herself  from  the  powerful  woman,  whose 
lips  had  just  spoken  the  language  of  reprieve,  and 
whose  promises,  though  carrying  a  hidden  mean- 
ing, seemed  an  earnest  of  future  protection.  With 
a  bright  and  joyous  countenance  she  entered  the 
dwelling  of  Mordecai,  who  still  lay  bound  with 
cords  before  his  guards.  At  her  sudden  appear- 
,anee,  free  from  restraint  and  unattended,  all  three 
started,  a  ad  for  a  moment  were  ditmb  with  aston- 
ishment. 

•* Father  Abraham!"  exclaimed  Mordecai, '* It 
is  indeed  my  little  Esther!"  and  the  old  man,  for- 
getful of  his  bonds  in  the  delightful  excitement  of 
the  moment,  vainly  endeavored  to  raise  his  arms  to 
embrace  her.  Esther  threw  hers  about  his  neck, 
and  wept  with  a  cduvulsive  outburst  of  affection. 

^*  Ah !  truly  and  happily  for  me  hast  thou  taught 
me,"  she  sobbed,  **  to  place  my  trust  in  the  God  of 
our  fathers.  lie  is  strong  to  save  and  swift  to  suc- 
cor those  that  keep  his  commandments.  My  sup- 
plication hath  he  heard,  and  swift  as  the  eagle  on  the 
breast  of  the  storm  hath  he  winged  his  mercy  to 
Ihe  resctjc  when  none  there  seemed  to  save." 

"  Great  sjiiril  of  fire  and  light !  Ormozd,  bright 
intelligence  of  all  created  good !"  exclaimed  the 
Persian  guard  with  terror  **  Is  it  true  then  that 
Ihy  God  has^sent  an  avenging  Angel  in  the  shape 
of  an  eagle  to  set  thee  free,  daughter  of  Jewry  1" 

Esther  smiled  at  his  misconstruction  of  her  figu- 
rative language,  and  handed  him  the  slip  of  parch- 
ment given  her  by  Zeresh. 

''By  the  bright  beams  of  Mithras,  whom  the 
true  Persian  adores,"  he  continued,  'Mhy  God  has 
chosen  a  fury  for  his  minister  this  time,  and  I 
marvel  much,  fair  maiden,  that  instead  of  this  pass- 
port of  liberty,  she'had  not  proven  a  worse  foe  than 
Haman  himself.  Persian  wives  are  not  famous  for 
their  favors  to  interloping  paramours.  But  thy 
God  surely  first  clipped  her  nails  and  drew  her 
teeth,  that  I  see  beauty's  smiles  yet  dimpling  over 
thy  cheeks.  But  we  must  away,  this  order  is  im- 
perious and  quickly  to  be  executed,  for  none  may 
dare  to  loiter  with  this  impress  of  Haman*8  seal  in 
his  hand,  especially  when  forwarded  by  his  wife. 
Woe  to  the  delinquent  when  she  takes  the  helm. 
Old  man,  and  yon,  fair  damsel,  make  ready  to  leave 
this  house  and  pass  the  walls  of  Babylon  to  take  up 
yoor  abode  in  the  public  near  the  tomb  of  Ninns. 
Mordecai  and  E'^ther  quickly  made  up  a  package 
of  wearing  apparel,  and  committing  their  dwelling 


to  the  care  of  a  pions  Israelite,  f(t1lowed  their  guard 
to  the  gates  of  Babylon.  While  tnrrying  for  a 
minute  ac  the  gate  for  the  necessary  examination 
by  the  sentinels  before  they  couM  be  sufiTered  to 
pass  out,  a  spruce  little  page,  with  much  cunning 
and  address,  slipped  unnoticed  a  billet  into  Esther's 
hand  and  passed  on  whistling  as  though  his  mind 
had  been  vacant  of  thought.  When  they  had  passed 
a  few  paces  beyond  the  walls  and  were  approaching 
the  house  where  Zeresh  had  comnaanded  them  to 
tarry  for  further  orders,  Esther  opened  the  billet 
and  read  as  follows — **  Flee !  flee !  and  look  not  be- 
hind you — the  ministers  of  vengeance  are  at  your 
heels.  Approach  not  the  house  where  Zeresh  bade 
you  tarry,  unless  you  would  be  rendered  hideons  to 
all  beholders  ever  after  by  her  jealous  fury."  With 
bloodless  cheeks  Esther  placed  the  scroll  in  Mor« 
dccai's'hands,  who,  casting  his  eyes  over  it,  ex- 
claimed with  a  smile,  "  Fear  not,  our  God  who 
could  frustrate  the  wicked  purposes  of  a  Jezabel 
and  gave  her  body  to  be  food  for  dogs,  can  also  mar 
the  counsels  of  a  Zeresh  and  bring  her  down  from 
her  pride  of  place.  Too  often  have  we  experienced 
His  mercies  to  doubt  Him  now.  Yet  we  must  hasten 
from  the  doomed  city  and  employ  the  means  He 
gives  us  to  escape  the  toils  of  the  ungodly." 

^^  And  whither  shall  we  flee  ?"  asked  Esther. 

"To  Shushan,"  (Snsa,)  was  the  reply. 

**  Shushan  !'*  repeated  Esther  with  astonish- 
ment, "  why  that  is  Haman^s  dwelling-place.  We 
shall  be  entering  the  snare  of  the  fowler." 

**  Not  so,  daughter,  he  will  least  of  all  suspect 
our  flight  to  be  thither,  and  in  that  will  consist  our 
safety.  Besides,  some  indefinable  impulse  leads  me 
to  that  city.  Yet  when  there  we  must  use  the 
means  that  human  prudence  teaches  to  avoid  on? 
enemies,  and  not  tempt  the  Lord  our  God  by  a  fool- 
ish rashness.  Myself  I  can  so  metamorphose  thai 
not  even  yourself  would  know  me  for  the  same. 
My  long,  bleached  hair  shall  suddenly  become  short, 
black  locks;  my  thread-bare  tunic  shall  give  place 
to  a  decent  Persian  robe ;  my  staif  shall  cease  to 
accompany  a  stooping  form  ;  and  a  body  erect  and 
a  step  elastic  will  all  conspire  to  make  a  dififerent 
personage  for  Haman's  scrutiny.  His  haughty  eye 
has  not  deigned  so  to  notice  me  when  we  have  met 
as  to  recognize  me  under  such  a  transformation. 
Your  vail  and  seclusion  will  be  suflicient  protection 
for  you. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Mordecai  and  Esther  had  lived  several  weeks  in 
the  house  of  an  old  Jew  named  Ass,  who  had  found 
favor  with  the  young  prince  Ahasuerus,  (Arta- 
xerxes,)  and  was  more  esteemed  by  htm  than  any  of 
his  fellow  servants:  yet  he  was  not  known  to  be  a 
Jew.  Though  they  experienced  every  kindness 
at  the  hands  of  their  hospitable  and  generous  pro- 
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tector,  still  Esther  lived  in  continual  dread  of  Ha- 
inan and  his  vindictive  wife.     Twice  had  she  seen 
him  bearing  his  nodding  plunoes  at  the  head  of  a 
cavalcade  that  passed  the  street  on  which  she  lived. 
Her  strict  seclusion  and  anxiety  rendered  her  sitaa- 
tion  irksome  and  uncomfortable,  and  more  than 
once  had  she,  in  the  presence  of  Asa,  lamented  the 
necessity  that  made  her  so  close  a  prisoner.     Asa 
replied  not,  but  turned  the  matter  in  his  mind  and 
studied  to  seek  out  a  remedy  for  the  oppressive 
annoyance.     One  evening  as  they  surrounded  their 
plentiful  board  all  seemed  cheerful  and  happy  save 
Esther,  whose  young  heart  was  sad  from  confine- 
ment and  want  of  exercise.     Their  kind  host  ob- 
serving this,  remarked,  *'  I  have  a  plan  for  you,  my 
pretty  kinswoman,  which,  should  you  approve  of  it, 
will  effectually  set  you  free.     Vashti,  the  prince's 
wife,  has  ordered  her  principal  eunuch  to  choose  her 
out  a  well-educated  maid  servant  to  supply  the 
place  of  one  who  is  about  to  be  married,  and  having 
some  interest  with  the  eunuch,  I  think  I  can  prevail 
upon  him  to  introduce  you.     Your  duties  will  be 
light,  in  fact  not  much  more  than  to  make  an  unit  in 
a  host  of  females  kept  rather  for  display  than  for 
use.     Once  placed  in  the  service  of  the  princess, 
Haman  or  his  wife  would  sooner  encounter  a  raging 
lion  than  dare  to  touch  a  hair  o(  your  head.     Es- 
ther turned  her  eyos  gleaming  with  delight  npon 
Mordecai,  as  if  to  gather  his  sentiments  from  his 
countenance.    *'  You  can  go,  daughter,  if  it  be  your 
wish,''  said  the  old  man.     '*  I  see  no  cause  to  forbid 
it,  circumstanced  as  you  are."     Preliminaries  were 
accordingly  settled  with  the  eunuch,  and  Esther 
was  bidden  to  prepare  for  her  introduction  to  her 
new  station.     With  the  happy  anticipations  of  in 
experienced  youth  and  the  confident  expectation  of 
freedom  and  cheerfulness,  Esther  embraced  Morde- 
cai and  departed  for  the  prince's  palace.      Her 
countenance  lightened  over  by  the  glow  of  pleasure 
that  quickened  the  pulsations  of  the  heart,  was  a 
picture  of  the  most  exquisite  and  captivating  beauty. 
^*  Happy  innocence !  lovely  portraiture  of  a  guile- 
less spirit!*'  exclaimed  old  Mordecai  as  Esther 
tripped  away.     '*  Who  that  looks  into  the  laughing 
eye,  the  open  brow  of  beautiful  maidenhood,  can 
fail  to  sadden  at  the  reflection  that  so  perfect  a  pic- 
tare  of  careless  happiness  must  change  its  colors. 
as  knowledge  of  the  world  spreads  its  blighting  mil- 
dew over  the  expansion  of  life  ?  But  the  knowledge 
of  evil  and  the  strife  of  passions,  inseparable  from 
a  fallen  race,  soon  convert  the  laughter-loving 
countenance  of  gay  and  happy  spirits  into  the  staid 
and  troubled  brow  of  the  care-worn  and  anxious 
matron.     Thence  she  declines  into  wrinkled  old 
age  and  is  gathered  to  her  fathers.     Yet  our  God 
is  just  and  there  is  a  life  beyond  the  grave." 

While  Mordecai  thus  moralized,  Esther,  with  a 
buoyant  heart  and  without  a  suspicion  of  aught  to 
cross  her  young  dreams  of  a  happy  life,  entered  the 
palace  of  the  prince.  Through  a  suite  of  rooms,  goX" 


geously  furnished,  she  was  conducted  to  the  apart- 
ment of  the  princess  Vashti,  who  sat  reclining  on  a 
sofa  covered  with  crimson  satin  trimmed  with  cloth 
of  gold,  and  resting  her  feet  on  a  tripod  of  ivory  and 
gold,  and  cushioned  with  flowered  satin.  Her  robe, 
large  and  flowing,  was  of  the  richest  purple  silk  and 
completely  covered  with  a  beautiful  gauze- work 
of  gold  and  silver  tissue.  Her  smooth,  white 
forehead,  wore  a  tiara  circled  with  diamonds  that 
cast  a  sparkling  light  on  her  regular  and  hand- 
some features  and  gavo  a  brighter  tint  to  her 
beautiful  auburn  hair  that  fell  in  graceful  ringlets 
upon  her  neck  and  bosom.  An  air  of  lanqoid  af- 
fectation dwelt  upon  her  countenance,  and  her 
spirits  seemed  lulled  into  listless  ennui.  ScTeral 
girls  stood  before  her  throwing  gentle  currents  of 
air  upon  her  from  rich  and  beautiful  fans.  As  Es- 
ther entered  and  made  her  obeisance,  she  raised 
herself  erect  and  surveyed  her  with  something  of 
unpleasant  surprise  in  her  countenance :  for  the  ex- 
quisite beauty  of  the  Jewess  struck  all  beholders 
at  the  first  sight. 

"  Is  this  the  girl  yon  recommend  1"  she  enquired 
of  the  eunuch,  after  exhausting  her  curiosity  on  Es- 
ther. 

"  The  same,  mighty  princess,"  replied  the  ennach 
bowing  till  his  head  came  in  contact  with  the  floor. 
*'  And  what  are  her  qualifications  ?" 
"  She  touches  the  harp  most  sweetly  and  eings 
divinely,  bright  star  of  the  royal  house  of  Per- 
sia." 

"  What  else !" 

**  She  will  attire  the  brightness  of  your  royal 
person  with  a  taste  that  shall  beseem  the  daughter 
uf  the  king  of  kings  and  the  Light  of  the  world." 
'*  Nor  forget  to  quote  our  admiration  of  her  per- 
sonal charms,"  continued  the  Princess  in  a  tone  of 
irony  as  she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  Esther  with  aa 
expression  too  much  like  envy  to  escape  the  sds- 
picion  of  it.  She  then  motioned  her  to  fall  back 
with  the  other  women,  and  seemed  for  some  time 
to  be  in  an  ill-humor  with  every  thing  about  her. 
The  maids  of  the  princess  seemed  to  partake  of  their 
mistress'  impatient  envy  ;  for  after  eyeing  Esther 
attentively  with  unfriendly  aspects,  they  drew  oflT 
from  her  and  kept  up  a  low  whisper  among  them- 
selves accompanied  with  impertinent  glances  at  her 
person  and  dress.  How  long  this  species  (»f  tor- 
ture might  have  lasted  is  uncertain,  for  the  Prince 
was  announced  by  an  eunuch  from  an  ante-chamber. 
Ariaxerxes  was  a  Persian  of  a  fine  and  noble  per* 
son,  remarkable  for  nruinly  beauty  and  gracefulness. 
His  figure  was  strik-ingly  noble  and  commanding, 
being  finely  proportioned  and  so  perfectly  moulded, 
as  to  defy  the  eye  of  the  most  prying  critic,  save  in 
the  fingers  of  one  hand  which,  from  an  early  in- 
jury, were  drawn  out  longer  than  those  of  the  other, 
and  which  obtained  for  him  the  soubriquet  of  X«oii^e- 
manus.  But  what  is  more  to  the  credit  of  the 
prince  he  was  aflfectionate,  humane  and  generow. 
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and  of  a  compassionate  and  tender  heart.  With 
an  air  of  easy  playfulness  he  seated  himself  by  the 
Princess,  and  taking  her  small  and  beautiful  hand 
in  hiSt  dallied  playfully  with  it  as  one  would  wiih  a 
beautiful  but  spoilt  child.  After  a  few  common- 
place remarks  and  sundry  compliments  on  her 
pretty  person  and  gorgeous  dress^  he  turned  his 
eyes,  as  if  already  wearied  with  his  insipid  occupa- 
tion, to  the  group  of  maidens  that  stood  drawn  up 
l)ehiod  the  princess,  and  seemed  suddenly  to  start 
with  admiration  as  he  beheld,  for  the  first  time,  the 
lovely  person  of  Esther.  This  did  not  escape  the 
jealous  eye  of  the  princess,  who  now  watched  his 
conntenance  with  a  fixedness  that  seemed  to  read 
bis  tery  thoughts.  The  prince  was  too  much  en- 
grossed to  observe  her,  but  asked,  "  What  pretty 
flower  is  this  you  have  been  culling  from  the  gar- 
den of  beauty,  my  Vashti  ?" 

**  Nothing  for  a  Prince's  admiration  nor  for  his 
notice,  my  lord,''  answered  the  indignant  wife. 

**  Nay,  be  not  jealous,  my  pretty  one,"  continued 
he,  looking  now  upon  the  princess'  darkened  brow 
and  playfully  patting  her  cheek.  "  May  I  not  ad- 
mire the  skilful  display  of  nature's  handy  work  as 
well  in  the  beautiful  countenance  of  a  maiden,  as  in 
the  blushing  petals  of  a  budding  rose  and  with  the 
aanie  indiflference  V^ 

This  remark,  that  was  meant  to  soothe  and  quiet 
the  too  evidently  oflended  pride  of  the  princess,  but 
the  more  deeply  touched  that  morbidly  sensitive 
dignity,  which  an  obsequious  deference  to  her  will 
had  rendered  to  the  last  degree  vulnerable.  When, 
therefore,  she  heard  the  prince  express  aloud  a  sus- 
picion of  her  jealousy  towards  a  creature  so  far  be- 
oeath  her,  she  exclaimed  in  high  displeasure,  '*  Do 
yoa  couple  me,  my  lord,  in  the  same  breath  with 
a  alave  of  my  palace,  and  on  a  charge  of  jealousy, 
loo,  before  my  domestics  V 

"  Nay !  Nay  !  my  loved  one,  you  are  taking  se- 
riously what  I  meant  as  pleasantry,  and  vexing 
yourself  for  nothing,"  replied  the  prince ;  **  there  is 
■o  cause  here  for  trouble,  so  let  us  be  cheerful  and 
merry.'*  Then  turning  his  eyes  again  upon  Esther, 
who  stood  with  her  head  drooping  upon  her  bosom 
in  silent  anguish,  he  accosted  her  in  a  gentle  and 
eocouraging  tone  of  voice  with  the  remark,  "  You 
aeem  unaoeusiomed  to  such  a  presence,  my  little 
Biaid,  bat  be  not  cast  down,  the  princess  is  too  gen- 
eroaa  to  render  your  place  other  than  pleasant  and 
cheerful.  You  can  do  more  to  amuse  her,  too,  I 
will  warrant,  than  that  shrinking  modesty  would 
seem  to  promise.  Can  you  touch  the  harp  ?  My 
eyes  deceive  me  if  those  taper  fingers  do  not  strike 
from  musical  chords  sweet  sounds." 

Esther  tremblingly  answered  she  sometimes  play- 
ed upon  the  harp. 

**  Brihg  her  an  instrument,*'  said  he  to  an  eunuch 
in  attendance.  The  harp  was  brought  and  Esther 
commanded  to  show  her  skill.  She  timidly  bent 
oTer  it  and  nervously  ran  her  fingers  over  the 


chords,  but  as  the  tones  of  the  fine  instrument 
swelled  through  the  adjacent  apartments  of  the 
palace  she  gradually  gained  confidence  and,  accom- 
panying the  harp  with  her  voioe,  sung  with  touching 
pathos  the  137th  psahn. 

"  By  the  rivers  of  B:ibylon,  there  we  sal  down; 
yea,  we  wept,  when  we  remembered  Zion. 

"  We  handed  our  harps  upon  the  willows  in  the 
midst  thereof. 

**  For  there  they  that  carried  os  away  captive  re» 
quired  of  us  a  song  ;  and  they  that  wasted  us  re- 
quired of  us  mirth,  saying,  sing  us  one  of  the  songs 
of  Zion. 

•*  How  shall  we  sing  the  Lord's  song  in  a  strange 
land." 


As  she  concluded  the  last  words,  a  tear  that  had 
been  struggling  for  liberty  escaped  to  her  cheek 
and  gave  to  her  countenance  so  touching  an  ex- 
pression of  friendless  sorrow,  as  to  work  powerfully 
upon  the  generous  sympathy  of  the  prince,  and 
drew  forth  from  him  the  almost  involuntary  praise, 
"  what  incomparable  skill !  and  so  sweet  a  voice — 
so  exquisitely  modulated  !"  Again  and  again  he 
urged  her  to  the  task  and  listened  with  mute  rap- 
ture to  the  melody  she  made,  till  she  faltered  from 
mere  exhaustion.  The  prince  observing  her  wea- 
riness, stopped  her,  and  remarked  with  a  smile,  *^  we 
have  taxed  you  too  far  for  your  strength,  and  must 
be  content  for  the  present."  Seeing  from  Vashti's 
countenance  that  she  had  not  been  pleased  with  his 
noiice  of  Esther  and  feeling  no  inclination  to  tarry 
with  a  pouting  wife,  he  lefl  the  apartment.  When 
his  footsteps  had  ceased  to  be  heard,  the  princess, 
with  a  heightened  color,  called  Esther  before  her, 
and,  in  a  voice  of  excessive  anger,  asked,  *•  how 
durst  you  thus  essay  to  draw  the  admiration  of  the 
prince  upon  your  beggarly  selCI  Have  you  the  in- 
solent temerity  to  aspire  to  a  rivalry  with  Vashti, 
impudent  slave  V 

''  Great  Princess,"  began  Esther  in  a  deprecating 

tone  — 

" Silence!"  interrupted  Vashti,  "dare  you  speak 
till  I  command  you  1  Hither  have  you  come  confi- 
dent that  your  vulgar  charms  and  screeching  min- 
strelsy will  captivate  a  prince,  and  have  the  bold 
audacity  to  practice  your  arts  in  my  presence. 
Know,  crafly  imposter,  that  none  have  ventured  to 
incur  the  displeasure  of  Vashti  but  once.  Who 
and  what  are  you  t^' 

"Mighty  princess,"  answered  Esther,  "your 
hand-maiden,  whose  misfortune  and  not  design  has 
unhappily  given  offence,  is  a  daughter  of  the  cap* 
live  people  of  God— the  Jews." 

**  You,  an  accursed  Jewess,  and  dare  obtrude 
your  crafty  visage  within  the  walls  of  ibis  palace  % 
Your  insolence  is  now  explained — I  wonder  not — 
no!  not  at  all  at  your  impudence.  Your  hateful 
race  living  in  exclusive  usages  and  customs  culti- 
vate a  system  of  misanthropy  towards  all  other  na- 
tioDSy  sanctifying  your  infamy  by  pretended  deva*- 
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tion  to  a  God  whom  none  know  besides,  and  whose 
laws  are  but  a  fiction  to  gloss  your  crimes/* 

"  No,  princess,"  replied  Esther,  led  away  by  her 
piety,  and  totally  loosing  sight  of  the  presence  in 
which  she  stood — '*  The  evil  we  do  is  in  express 
violation  of  our  God*s  commands.  He  is  the  God 
of  righteousness  and  mercy,  and  besides  him  there 
is  no  God.  He  is  the  God  of  the  Persian  as  well 
as  the  Jew,  and  of  every  nation  and  kindred  under 
the  sun.  Before  him  kings  and  princes  must  bow, 
and  without  his  permission  nothing  exists  that  is." 

At  this  boldness  the  women  about  the  princess 
recoiled  with  alarm,  and  Vashti,  who  had  never  be- 
fore witnessed  such  freedom  from  an  inferior,  was 
for  a  moment  dumb  with  astonishment.  Quickly 
experiencing  a  revulsion  of  anger,  however,  she 
sprung  from  her  seat  and,  with  ungovernable  rage, 
smote  Esther  on  the  cheek  and  drove  her  from  the 
room  M/ith  threats  of  the  direst  vengeance  should 
she  be  seen  again  about  the  palace. 

"  Go  I  thou  votary  of  the  dark  AltrimanC^  she 
exclaimed  as  Esther  left  the  apartment,  "  poor  out 
thy  malevolent  ranlings  at  the  altars  of  thy  gloomy 
God  and  perchance  he  may  have  the  power  to  dry 
thy  tears,  though  His  temple  and  His  worshippers 
sunk  beneath  the  frown  of  BabePs  God." 

While  Esther  waited  at  the  gate  of  the  palace 
till  some  one  of  the  chamberlains  should  be  at  leis- 
ure to  open  it,  she  seated  herself  on  a  settle,  and 
covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  wept  long  and 
bitterly. 

"  God  of  my  fathers,"  she  exclaimed  with  an- 
guish, **  teach  me  to  apply  these  terrible  trials  as  a 
rebuke  from  Thee,  for  an  over- fondness  of  my  per- 
sonal comeliness,  knowing  that  in  beauty,  as  such, 
there  is  no  merit,  but  that  its  possession  is  oflen  a 
snare  to  the  soul.  For  this  accidental  quality  of 
matter,  I  am  pursued  with  loathsome  and  abomina- 
ble solicitations  from  men,  and  envied  and  buflfetted 
by  Women.  Yet  stay  the  rod  of  thy  righteous  hand 
and  guide  my  feet  in  the  path  of  humility  and  god- 
liness." 

As  she  concluded  this  petition,  she  raised  her 
head  and  with  a  start  beheld  the  prince  standing  by 
her  side. 

**  You  have  been  brought  into  trouble  on  my 
account,  my  pretty  minstrel,"  said  the  prince  in  a 
soothing  voice  as  he  took  one  of  her  hands  into  his 
which  she  feared  to  withdraw.  "  I  learned  all  from 
the  eunuchs  ;  yet  be  not  dismayed,  Artaxerxes  has 
the  power  to  dry  those  tears,"  continued  he  pressing 
his  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  ^^  and  to  protect  you 
too." 

"Great  prince!"  intreated  Esther  shuddering 
at  the  dreadful  consequences  that  threatened  her, 
should  this  interview  be  reported  to  the  princess, 
"  I  appeal  to  your  generous  and  noble  nature  to 
spare  a  helpless  and  unprotected  orphan  who  has 
none  to  counsel,  and  bring  not  down  the  anger  of 
the  princess  on  her  head.     Pardon  the  boldness  of 


thy  hand-maiden,  and  attribute  to  ignorance  what- 
ever she  may  say  to  offend,  and  suffer  her  to  de-^ 
part." 

'*  Fear  nothing,  my  timid  beauty,"  said  Aria* 
xerxes  with  a  smile,  **  your  case  is  indeed  a  hard 
one ;  for  to  have  refused  when  I  bade  you  touch 
the  harp  would  have  offended  me.  and  for  obeying 
me,  you  have  offended  the  princess.  Yet  when  1 
offer  you  protection,  none  will  dare  molest  yon, 
though  you  were  as  helpless  as  the  callow  brood  of 
the  dove.  Your  offence  comes  from  having  pleaa- 
ured  roe,  and  shall  I  see  you  punished  for  it  T' 

'*  O  prince,"  replied  Esther,  taking  alarm  at  the 
soft  and  tender  tone  he  assumed,  **  may  peace  and 
affection  dwell  in  your  domestic  circle;  at  least  let 
me  entreat  not  to  be  made  the  unhappy  caose  of 
discord  in  its  bosom.  Think  on  thy  greatness,  thy 
riches,  and  high  birth,  and  suffer  the  humble  and 
obscure  maiden  to  dwell  forgotten  in  the  vale  of 
her  humility." 

**  Your  request  might  be  fatal  to  yourself,  gener- 
ous girl,  for  should  1  grant  it  and  forget  you,  as 
you  wish,  others,  most  probably,  would  remember 
you  too  well  for  your  peace.  So  as  an  earnest  of 
your  safety  take  this,"  continued  the  prince  draw- 
ing a  sparkling  ring  from  his  finger  and  placing  it 
upon  Esther*8,  who  feared  to  resist  the  action; 
"  when  insolence  or  malice  would  bring  sorrow  to 
your  young  heart  or  in  any  manner  molest  yoG.bot 
hold  up  this  slender  finger  with  ita  hoop  and  call 
on  Artaxerxes'  name  and  you  are  aa  safe  as  in  my 
presence." 

"  Pardon  me,  generous  prince,"  resumed  Esther 
dreading  a  further  pursuit  from  him.  '*  But  can  I 
receive  this  token  and  remain  as  innocent  aud  un- 
committed as  though  I  should  refuse  it?" 

This  question  was  put  with  the  most  artless  sim- 
plicity with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  his.  The  prince 
smiled,  and  still  holding  her  hand  in  his,  replied, 
"  You  speak,  pretty  damsel,  as  though  I  had  been 
making  love  to  you,  whereas  I  believe  1  have  only 
offered  yon  my  protection,  which  you  know  T  might 
do  to  one  of  my  own  sex."  Esther's  face,  neck, 
and  bosom  became  suddenly  suffused  with  a  blush 
of  scarlet  from  the  disclosure  of  a  suspicion  which 
she  now  felt  her  modesty  should  have  concealed. 
till  some  more  unequivocal  declaration  had  left  bet 
free  to  oppose  his  advances.  "  Nay,  be  not  discon- 
certed," continued  the  prince.  **I  will  not  deny 
that  you  have  interested  me  much  and  most  forcibly 
at  the  very  moment  when  you,  with  ingenuous  mod- 
esty and  artless  innocence,  were  endeavoring  to 
drive  me  away.  Who  but  a  being  of  purity  and 
virtue  would  shun  the  advances  of  a  prince  of  Per- 
sia's royal  house  and  plead  the  cause  of  another 
who  had  just  driven  her  forth  with  contumely  for 
her  obedience  to  commands  she  feared  to  clisobey, 
but  mostly  for  the  enviable  charms  thai  bud  and 
blossom  with  her  young  lifel" 

Thus  concluding  be  stooped  his  head  to  Gather *s» 
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whose  eyes  were  bent  upon  the  groand,  and  before 
she  was  aware  of  his  intention,  kissed  her  lips,  and 
smiling  at  her  blushes  returned  to  the  palace.  In 
a  few  minutes  the  eunuch  that  introduced  Esther 
to  the  presence  of  Vashti  came  up  to  her  and,  with 
a  knowing  look  and  leer,  said,  *^  Young  one,  you 
played  a  hazardous  game,  but  you  have  won.  Who 
could  have  thought  so  much  cunning  and  skilful 
manceuvring  lay  under  that  modest  exterior  and 
simple  seeming  1  You  have  played  a  game  for  a 
prince — your  life  the  stake — and  you  have  won  him. 
What  not  a  word  yet  1  Vashti  is  checkmated  and 
powerless,  too,  to  do  you  harm.  Ah  !  you  may 
hide  your  finger,  but  T  know  the  ring  and  I  know 
its  power  too.  Bat  use  your  power  with  the  skill 
that  won  it,  and  you  may  laugh  to  scorn  even 
Vasti^s  vengeance.  She  has  forgotten  Jier  submis- 
sion to  the  prince,  and  by  her  caprice  and  ill-humor 
has  disgusted  him.  Her  haughty  pride  knows 
nothing  superior  to  her  will,  and  more  than  once 
has  she  put  aside  her  lord's  commands  with  super- 
cilious disdain.  This  the  proud  nobles  of  Persia, 
and  especially  the  royal  blood,  will  not  endure. 
Now  I  know  all  the  prince's  whims  and  humors, 
and  can  render  my  knowledge  valuable  to  you  if 
yon  will  give  me  your  promise  to  reward  my  ser- 
vices." 

"I  do  not  understand  you,"  replied  Esther,  of- 
fendedly,  "  and  know  not  how  to  answer ;  but  I 
entreat  that  yon  will  release  me  from  these  walls 
and  place  roe  again  with  the  friends  from  whom 
you  took  me." 

'*  Why,  that  is  what  I  have  come  to  do,  by  the 
prince's  commands,"  said  the  eunuch,  opening  the 
gate,  **  so  come  away." 

When  they  were  beyond  the  walls  of  the  palace, 
the  eunuch  continued,  '*  The  princess  owes  you  no 
good  will,  and  would  reward  me  with  half  her 
jewels,  to  put  out  both  your  eyes,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  prince  would  balance  the  account,  by 
presenting  you  with  my  head,  or  perhaps  do  me 
the  honor  of  the  trough  ;  •  so  that  my  practice 
must  conform  to  circumstances;  besides,  I  like  the 
clever  art  you  so  eminently  display — it  augurs 
wide  success;  and  would  rather  aid  such  wily 
talents  to  mount  to  power,  than  foil  them." 

Esther  had  heard  enough  of  the  unprincipled  arts 
of  these  insidious  vermin,  and  listened  to  his  lan- 
guage with  a  shuddering  disgust. 

"Unhappy  infatuation  of  royally !"  she  mentally 
reasoned,"  to  surround  itself  with  wretches,  whose 
unvaried  practice  is  to  corrupt  the  morals  and  sup- 
press the  virtues  of  their  masters,  by  pandering  to 
their  passions  and  encouraging  their  weaknesses 
and  follies,  till  an  ascendancy  is  acquired  over  the 

•  The  punishment  of  the  trough  was  a  cruel  and  linger 
ing  method  of  execution,  in  ancient  Persia.    The  concicm- 
nrd  criminal  was  conBned  in  one  trough,  and  covered  wiih 
another,  with  his  arms  and  legs  out,  and  so  continued  till 
he  died. 


mind,  and  the  infamous  eunuch  becomes  in  fact  the 
dispenser  of  power." 

Such,  indeed,  had  been  the  purposes  of  this  eu- 
nuch towards  his  mistress  Vashti,  but  her  haugh- 
ty  spirit  would  yield  nothing  to  his  obsequious  arts, 
when  at  length  despairing  of  the  power  he  had 
sought,  his  mortified  ambition  gave  place  to  the  pas- 
sion of  revenge,  and  he  determined  to  destroy  her 
if  possible.  To  her  overweening  self-esteem,  he 
offered  continual  incense,  and  infused  into  her  weak 
mind  a  contempt  for  the  prince's  commands. — 
When  Artaxerxes  on  such  occasions  would  leave 
Vashii's  palace  in  high  displeasure,  the  eunuch 
invariably  followed  him,  and  with  a  seeming  anxiety 
to  palliate  his  mistress'  foibles,  would  represent 
them  in  a  doubly  provoking  light.  The  prince  and 
princess  were  thus  made  the  objects  of  annoyance 
to  each  other,  by  this  insidious  wreich. 

**  You  return  to  your  friends,"  resumed  the  eu- 
nuch, after  a  silence  of  some  minutes,  "  but  the 
prince  hopes — that  is  his  language — that  if  yoa 
should  ever  need  his  friendship,  you  will  let  him 
know  it  and  not  timidly  avoid  him.  Avoid  him ! ! 
Why  how  little  he  knows  of  women !  Who  of 
them  would  shun  the  splendor  of  a  royal  lover  t 
No !  young  budding  rose,  I  will  not  underestimate 
your  talents,  nor  doubt  the  purposes  of  the  suc- 
cessful game  you  have  played  to-day.  She  that 
so  skilfully  can  build  her  fortunes,  has  not  the  fol- 
ly to  mar  them." 

Esther,  who  had  resolved  to  hold  no  discourse 
with  the  eunuch,  seeing  her  silence  might  lead  to 
misconception  of  her  sentiments,  replied  with 
warmth  :  "  You  do  me  much  wrong ;  I  have  nei- 
ther sought  the  prince's  favor,  nor  would  I  for  all 
he  could  confer,  become  his  mistress.  My  nature, 
my  principles  and  my  education,  inspire  me  with 
abhorrence  for  so  unchaste  and  unholy  a  custom, 
and  sooner  would  I  bless  the  hand  that  should  de- 
prive me  of  life,  than  submit  to  that  blot  upon  fe- 
male honor,  though  the  great  king  were  the  wooer." 

"  You  have  a  proper  spirit,  by  the  faith  of  Zoro- 
aster," replied  the  eunuch,  **and  a  soul  as  great  as 
a  queen's;  but  reflect,  your  ambition  may  over- 
reach itself.  Degraded  by  a  prince's  love !  and 
aspiring  to  the  summit  of  a  wife !  Why  this  goes 
an  arrow-shot  beyond  cool  prudence,  and  is  the 
rock  on  which  you  will  split.  Why  Solomon,  the 
wise  man  of  the  sanctimonious  Jews,  had  seven 
hundred  mistresses,  and  shall  an  humble  damsel 
despise  the  unwedded  love  of  a  Persian  prince  1" 

"  Forbear,  I  pray  you,"  said  Esther — '*  I  neither 
aspire  to  he  the  prince's  wife,  nor  will  I  be  his 
otherwise.  I  only  ask  to  be  left  in  the  undisturbed 
enjoyment  of  the  humble  lot  in  which  God  has 
placed  me,  and  this  simple  boon  the  generous  prince 
will  not  deny  me." 

**  Great  Zoroaster !"  exclaimed  the  eunuch — 
*'  Do  I  hear  aright  ?  Can  such  infatuation  exist  in 
so  promising  a  form  1     Yoa  are  a  riddle,  fair  one. 
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too  abstruse  for  me  to  solve.  But  here  is  your 
dwelling,  and  ere  we  part  for  the  present,  I  will 
only  add  that  your  cautious  reserve  deprives  yon 
of  the  counsel  of  one  well  versed  in  the  passions 
and  sprini^s  of  human  action,  and  whose  aid  yon 
would  find  invaluable.  Be  advised  therefore,  and 
wiien  we  meet  again,  as  surely  we  shall,  conduct 
your  plans  under  betrer  auspices/* 

Mordecai  was  much  troubled  at  Esther's  account 
of  her  visit  to  Vashti*s  palace,  and  as  he  afiectioo- 
ately  pressed  her  hand  in  his,  said,  **  Daughter,  I 
fear  your  loveliness  is  our  greatest  enemy.  Had 
you  less,  we  should  surely  be  less  the  mark  of 
roan^s  oppression.^' 

**  Father,"  replied  Esther,**  whatever  of  personal 
beauty  I  may  possess,  was  the  gift  of  that  right- 
eous God,  who  can  do  no  evil.  His  purposes  in 
thus  adorning  a  creature  of  dust,  were  surely  good, 
aod  let  me  say,  his  will  be  done." 

**  Daughter  !"  exclaimed  the  old  man  fervently, 
as  a  tear  glistened  in  his  eye,  **  that  speech  has 
made  you  dearer  to  me  than  ever.  It  recalls  me 
from  that  worldly  wisdom,  so  prompt  to  assign  a 
cause  for  what  we  cannot  comprehend  ;  and  reminds 
me  that  nature,  and  its  hidden  laws,  are  but  the  ex- 
pression of  His  will,  who  has  adapted  means  to 
ends,  with  a  judgment  that  cannot  err.  Let  us 
therefore  keep  our  thoughts  from  wandering  off,  on 
blind  philosophy  and  idle  speculation,  and  fix  them 
on  that  great  first  cause  that  points  to  truth,  as  the 
dial  to  the  hour.  Under  the  shadow  of  His  wings 
we  rest  secure  from  the  power  of  even  thrones  and 
principalities." 

(  To  be  contittued.) 


HERALDRY  OF  LOVE. 

Down  where  the  river  flows  between 
The  city  and  the  dusky  screen 
Of  willow  branches  long  and  green. 
That  dim  the  village  lights  behind, 

With  her  who  is  so  debonnaire, 
In  excellence  of  heart  and  mind 

So  far — so  far  beyond  compeer, 
— What  happiness  I  find  ! 

There  yestereve,  with  hands  in  mine 
Fast  locked,  as  in  the  olden  time, 
And  words  more  musical  than  rhyme 
To  ears  that  listened  wistfully, 

Yet  scarce  were  satisfied, — we  stood 
The  queenly  Dian's  disc  to  see 

Above  the  distant  cypress  wood 
Soar  up  triiunplumtly. 

And  while  we  talked  of  what  should  be 
Our  fuiure  lot,  nor  could  agree 


Therein  at  first, — **  Heart's  dearest,  see." 
— I  said — **  a  cloud v  fesse  in  twain 

Divides  Diana's  silver  shield." 
And  while  she  gazed,  I  cried  again —    _ 

*'  Superior  in  the  azure  field 
Behold  it  ONB  again  !*' 

So  chid  I  gently.     She  is  wise 
And  quick  to  understand — her  eyes 
Turned  to  me  with  a  glad  surprise 
And  such  deep  love,  that  J,  I  own, 

When  on  my  breast  her  head  she  laid, 
Found  my  philosophy  all  flown. 

— For  who  hath  courage  to  upbraid 
A  queen  upon  her  throne  ? 

J.  M.  Lbgabe. 
South  Carolina, 


CURWEN'S  JOURNAL,  &c. 

Notice  of  a  Review  of  "  CurwerCs  Joumal^^  4**^., 
comprised  in  several  numbers  of  the  *'  Messen- 
ger^^^  Concluded. 

BY  THE  BDITOB  OF  CURWEN. 

Our  readers,  and  correspondents  in  the  present  discos- 
sioo,  will  understand  that  we  espouse  neither  side.  Frhd 
all  the  lights  before  us,  and  we  think  from  those  before 
our  fathers,  had  we  lived  in  the  time  of  our  revolutionary 
struggle  yse  should  have  been  a  decided  whig.  Bui  the 
Messenger  is  conducted  upon  ihe  principles  of  free  discus- 
sion ;  and  we  are  always  disposed  to  vindicate  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  press,  as  well  as  the  stem  impartiality 
of  History.— [£(i.  Mcm. 

In  our  former  notice  of  the  Review  of  "  Cur- 
wen^s  JoumaU^^'*  ^c,y  *  we  expressed  oar  convic- 
tion that  a  critical  examination  of  the  various  his- 
tories of  the  period,  as  well  as  euch  oral  testimony, 
as,  at  this  distance  of  time,  we  might  be  able  to 
obtain  respecting  the  acts  of  the  Cunninghams  of 
South  Carolina  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
would  fully  justify  the  leading  features  of  our  nar- 
rative. We  shall  presently  proceed  to  show  that 
this  is  really  the  case ;  and  our  gratification  in  do- 
ing so  is  enhanced  by  the  circumstance  that  we 
were  hardly  ourselves  prepared  to  find  all  oor 
statements  on  the  subject  fully  corroborated.  The 
counter-assertions  of  the  Reviewer  were  made  so 
confidently,  and  had  so  much  of  the  verba  ma^tri 
air  about  them,  that  we  could  not  help  being  a 
little  taken  in,  and  consequently  became  impressed 
with  feelings  somewhat  akin  to  those  of  a  correct- 
ed school -boy. 

We  feared  we  had  been  careless  in  the  execa- 
tion  of  our  task,  and  that  our  punishment  had  not 
been  the  less  merited,  though,  from  want  of  ability 
*  See  the  number  for  January. 
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oar  Reviewer  had  so  egregiously  failed  in  his  at- 
tempts to  inflict  it.  At  the  very  least,  we  expected 
to  be  obliged  to  confess  that  we  had  been  led  into 
occasional  misconceptions,  and  we  hoped  to  find 
oor  apology  in  ambiguities  of  expression,  origina- 
ting, partly  in  the  careless  mode  of  writing  wiih 
which  some  of  these  histories  abound,  and  parity 
ID  the  difficulty  which  their  authors  must  have  had 
in  reconciling  a  true  record  with  the  passions  and 
prejudices  of  the  times.  In  all  this,  however,  we 
have  been  very  agreeably  disappointed.  We  have 
no  mistatements  to  retract,  no  misconceptions  to 
explain  away.  We  have,  on  the  contrary,  only 
been  confirmed  in  our  belief  in  the  entire  truthful- 
ness of  the  history  of  the  Cunninghams  as  we  have 
already  told  it.  Our  case  is  supported  by  affida- 
vits voluntarily  made  in  South  Carolina,  by  indi- 
viduals who  were  either  eye  witnesses  themselves 
or  so  intimately  connected  with  those  who  were 
eye  witnesses  of  what  actually  took  place  in  rela- 
tion to  these  matters,  that  in  the  absence  of  even 
the  semblance  of  a  motive  for  deception,  it  is  hard- 
ly possible  to  doubt  their  authenticity. 

The  main  facts  of  our  narrative  seem  every- 
where admitted  ;  and  it  is  consequently  to  our  es- 
timate of  the  character  of  these  facts,  and  to  the 
conclusions  to  which  that  estimate  necessarily  leads 
us  as  to  the  motives  of  those  engaged  in  these 
transactions,  that  we  must  look  for  the  explanation 
of  the  very  material  differences  existing  between 
our  sketch  and  the  histories  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded. That  these  were  partisan  histories  it  would 
be  puerile  to  attempt  to  deny  ;  we  all  know  very  well 
that  none  other  would  have  been  tolerated.  Even 
at  the  present  day  it  is  considered  a  kind  of  sacrilege 
to  say  that  any  of  the  heroes  of  the  Revolution 
were  not  the  very  best  and  greatest  men  that  ever 
lived.  W^hat  then  would  have  been  thought  of  it 
had  any  thing  been  said  against  them  near  that 
time  *^  which,"  according  to  a  pet  expression  among 
a  certain  class  of  writers,  "  tried  men's  souls  V 

Histories  containing  such  heresies  would  doubt- 
less have  been  burned  by  the  common  hangman, 
and  their  author  would  have  been,  as  Drayton  fa- 
cetiously expresses  it,  ^'  furnished  with  a  new  suit 
of  cloaihs  without  the  assistance  of  a  single  tai- 
lor." 

That  these  histories,  therefore,  partisan  as  they 
are  in  their  character,  should  corroborate  our  facts, 
we  hold  to  be  pretty  conclusive  evidence  in  our  fa- 
vor— and  we  are  further  inclined  to  think,  that  the 
affidavits  above-mentioned  will  be  considered  by 
most  people  to  be  better  evidence  as  to  matters  on 
which  these  histories  are  silent,  than  the  mere  ipse 
dixit  of  an  unknown  Reviewer. 

At  the  same  time  we  would  by  no  means  aocttse 
the  Reviewer  of  wilful  misrepresentation.  We 
really  believe  that  the  amount  of  error  into  which 
he  has  fallen  has  been  caused,  mainly,  if  aot  solely, 


Mr.  Simms,  that  **  by  reasoning  of  what  should 
have  been  from  what  is  before  us^  we  gather  the 
true  from  the  probable ^''^  an  ignis  fatuus^  which,  if 
followed,  must  necessarily  lead  even   wiser  men 
than  we  should  lake  him  to  be,  into  a  perfect  quag- 
mire of  absurdity  and  contradiction.     And  so  it  is 
in  this  Review — one  page  contradicts  another  in 
the  most  innocent  and  amusing  manner.      Rea- 
soning of  what  should  have  been  from  what  is  be- 
fore him,  the   Reviewer  seems  to  have  gathered 
"  the  true  from  the  probable^^^  in  a  very  different 
way  at  one  time,  than  he  has  at  another ;  thereby 
realizing  only  the  latter  half  of  Byron's  sneer  at 
history,  where  he  says,  **  she  lies  like  truth;  but 
yet  most  truly  liesJ*^    Thus  in  page  325  the  Re- 
viewer says,  **  We  have  seen  in  this  very  biogra- 
phy of  the  Cunninghams  that  three  out  of  four 
Scotchmen  scarcely   enter  the  country  when  they 
are  raised  to  office,  made  Judges,  magistrates,  and 
surveyors  by  Royal  patent.     That  they  should  not 
feel  the  arguments  of  the  native  patriots,  and  that 
the  natives,  proud,  wealthy  and  intellectual  should 
resent  an  administration  and  try  to  throw  off  a  gov- 
ernment which  thus  studiously  subjected  the  native 
to  denial  and  inferiority,  is  equally  obvious  and 
natural.''    In  page  328  he  says,  *^  Cunningham  soon 
made   his  appearance,  accompanied  by   Thomas 
Brown,  also  a  Scotchman.*^    In  page  388  he  says, 
"  Drayton  seems  to  have  regarded  him  as  a  bold 
and  sturdy  foreigner.^*     Now  the  fact  which  the 
Reviewer  seems  to  have  had  before  him,  when  he 
wrote  these  sentences  was,  that  the  Cunninghams 
were  men  who  had  some  scruples  of  conscience 
about  breaking  the  oaths  of  allegiance  which  as 
holding  office  under  the  crown,  they  must  have 
solemnly  and  lately  taken — and  reasoning  of  what 
he  conceived  ^'  should  have  been^"*  from  this  fact 
which  **  was  before  him^^^  he  immediately  concludes 
that  they  were  Scotchmen  and  foreigners,  gather- 
ing in  this  way  what  he  supposes  to  be  "  the  true 
from  the  probable,^'  and  quite  forgetting  that  in 
page  324  he  had  told  us  **  the  Cunninghams  were 
a  bold  and  spirited  family.     They  came  from  a 
stout  and  worthy  stock  in  Scotland,  who  emigrated 
to  America  in   1681."     Now   we  question  much 
whether  the  Calhouns,  Caldwells  and    Butlers,  of 
whom  the  Reviewer  thinks  so  much,  had  left  their 
native  bogs  in  Ireland  long  enough  to  give  them 
half  so  good  a  claim  to  be  called  '*  natives"  and 
**  Americans." 

Again  in  page  398  the  Reviewer  says,  "  Rob- 
bins  certainly  belonged  to  the  force  of  Generul 
Cunningham,  but  he  also  as  certainly  belonged  to 
the  immediate  command  of  Major  William  Cun- 
ningham, otherwise  *  Bloody  Bill,'  vvlm  with  a  force 
of  three  hundred  mounted  men  had  been  despatched 
by  General  Cunningham  npon  that  infamous  and 
bloody  scout  into  the  interior  which  is  written  red 
on  the  popular  memory  in  South  Carolina."     Hero 


by  his  having  adopted  the  mischievous  dogma  of  rea-soning  of  what  ** should  have  bccn^^  from  th^ 
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very  evident  fact  that  a  General  is  a  superior  offi- 
cer to  a  Major,  our  Reviewer  forthwith  emphati- 
cally asserts  that  the  Major  was  despatched  on  this 
scout  by  General  Cunningham.  This,  then,  is 
another  nnhappy  elTort  at  gathering  **  the  true  from 
the  probable^'''  for  in  page  521  he  says  in  reference 
to  this  same  bloody  scout,  "  That  Leslie,  or  Rob- 
ert Cunningham,  or  any  British  officer  should  he 
assumed,  or  supposed  to  ha?e  given  their  sanction 
to  such  a  mission  is  ridiculous.  That  they  should 
have  sanctioned  an  expedition  at  all,  the  purpose 
of  which  was  not  to  maintain  the  leading  objects 
of  the  war,  or  after  that  war  had  become  hopeless, 
is  out  of  the  question^  These  samples,  (taken 
almost  at  random  from  the  Review,)  of  this  new 
method  of  writing  history  by  ^*'  gathering  the  true 
from  the  probable^^  are,  we  think,  quite  sufficient 
to  enable  us  to  form  a  pretty  correct  estimate  of 
the  real  value  of  the  whole  piece.  We  have  nei- 
ther time  nor  inclination  to  go  over  it  all,  and  we 
shall  confine  our  future  observations  to  the  Review 
of  the  Memoirs  of  William  Cunningham,  as  to 
which  the  Reviewer  evidently  thinks  he  has  more 
particularly  the  advantage  of  us.  We  thus  allow 
him,  as  it  were,  to  choose  his  own  ground  ;  but 
before  wc  have  done  with  him,  we  believe  we  shall 
have  left  him  nothing  more  to  say  of  his  attack 
upon  us  than  Santa  Anna  said  of  his  attack  on  our 
army  at  Buena  Vista,  **  that  he  has  left  us  terrified  V 
As  to  the  Reviewer^s  general  observations  in  ref- 
erence to  the  Cunninghams  that  he  must  not  per- 
mit ua  **  to  ascribe  to  the  harshness  and  violence 
of  the  patriots  the  final  desperation  of  th4ise  who 
desired  to  remain  neutral,'*^  we  beg  to  reiterate  oar 
assertion,  that  the  Cunninghams  never  "  desired 
to  remain  neutral. ^^  They  were,  it  is  true,  the 
constant  advocates  of  mildness  and  moderation  until 
the  proceedings  under  the  association  act  assumed 
a  harsh  and  tyrannical  character  towards  the  peo- 
ple in  general : — When  like  a  moral  Procrustes' 
bed,  it  attempted  to  force  all  men's  minds  to  exactly 
the  same  standard  of  political  opinion,  they  did 
not  hesitate  to  place  themselves,  like  men,  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  open  hostility  to  a  parly  whose 
conduct  they  considered  as  at  once  arbitrary  and 
oppressive. 

When  Robert  Cunningham,  a  prisoner  in  Charles- 
ton jail,  without  the  slightest  hopes  of  release  on 
any  other  terms,  offered  to  remain  neutral  on  con- 
dition of  being  set  at  liberty,  he  felt  the  full  value 
of  the  sacrifice  he  was  about  to  make,  and  ever 
after  congratulated  himself  that  his  oflfer  was  not! 
accepted.  He  had  "  no  desire  to  remain  neutral"* 
bnt  under  all  the  circumstances,  he  considered  he 
might  proffer  his  parole  without  compromising 
either  his  honor  or  his  integrity. 

It  may  be  as  well  also  to  notice  in  this  place  an 
article  in  the  April  number  of  the  "Messenger'* 
under  the  signature  of  Philo,  in  which  we  are  ac- 
cused  of  "  garbling  certain  senlences^^  from  one 


of  Mr.  Simms'  Essays  and  o^  ^^  placing  them  in  a 
connection  and  dependency  in  which  they  do  not 
appear  in  the  original  publication."  As  to  the 
former  of  these  accusations,  we  have  always  un- 
derstood a  garbled  quotation  to  be  one  in  which 
the  meaning  of  the  author  was  altered  or  perverted. 
But  this,  Philo  does  not  pretend  we  have  done. 
As  to  the  latter,  we  took  particular  pains  to  en- 
close each  sentence  in  inverted  commas,  so  as  to 
point  out  distinctly,  that  it  had  no  connection  with, 
or  dependence  on,  either  that  which  preceded,  or 
that  which  followed  it.  And  it  is  sheer  aodacity  in 
Philo  to  talk,  in  the  face  of  our  inverted  commas, 
of  our  having  "  married!*^  the  third  quotation  **  so 
intimately  with  the  two  preceding.^*  By-the-bye, 
Philo  might  enlighten  the  world  by  informing  ns 
what  the  slate  of  being  "  married  intimately''^  is. 
We  all  know  what  it  is  to  be  intimately  acquainted 
with  a  person  ;  bat  the  being  "  married  inlimately^'^ 
though  we  presume  il  means  a  very  close  connec- 
tion, really  involves  a  conception  far  beyond  the 
utmost  flight  of  our  imagination.  Though  Philo 
does  not  pretend  that  we  have  altered  the  meaning 
of  Mr.  Simms,  yet  he  complains  that  we  have  omit- 
ted to  quote  a  "  large  body  of  matter  by  which  the 
sense  contained  in  each  sentence  is  necessarily  qual- 
ified and  the  true  objects  of  the  writer  are  justified 
and  made  clear,''*  He  then  goes  on  to  say,  "The 
very  first  of  these  selected  sentences  is  garbled — 
maimed  somewhat  of  its  fair  proportions — it  should 
read  thus,  "  The  truth  is — an  important  truth  which 
seems  equally  to  have  escaped  the  sarrastic  minis- 
ter, and  the  learned  German — and  which  the  taste 
that  prefers  the  ruin  to  its  restoration  will  be  the  very 
last  to  appreciate — the  chief  value  of  history  con- 
sists in  its  proper  employment  for  purposes  of  art." 
Now,  though,  for  our  part,  we  cannot  perceive  that 
the  meaning  of  the  sentence,  originally  quoted  by 
us,  is  at  all  effected,  or  "  the  true  objects  of  the 
writer"  either  "justified"  or  "  made  clear"  by  giv- 
ing the  sentence  in  all  its  fulness ;  yet  let  us  give 
Mr.  Simms  the  benefit  of  this  learned  Theban^s 
disquisition  on  the  subject.  "  The  member  which 
is  italicised  above,  and  which  the  correspondent  of 
the  Messenger  seems  to  have  accidentally  over- 
looked, would  have  shown  that  the  writer  was  not 
disposed  to  deal  with  the  written  but  unwritten 
history.^* 

This  is  really  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  what 
in  Logic  is  called  a  non  sequitur,  we  have  seen  fur 
a  long  time,  putting  us  a  good  deal  in  mind  of  the 
gibberish  used  by  Mr.  Ephraim  Jenkinson  in  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield  to  deceive  honest  Dr.  Primrose 
and  to  take  in  Moses  about  the  green  spectacles, 
Philo,  the  Reviev\er  and  Mr.  Simms  are  evidently 
unable  to  distingtiish  between  history  and  histori- 
cal fiction.  They  all  consider  the  sole  function  of 
history  to  be  to  rebuild  the  "rwiW — no  matter 
whether  the  new  building  have  any  resemblance 
to  the  old  or  not.     Only  let  some  of  the  old  fooii- 
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dations  remain,  and  straightway  they  say  there  it 
is  as  it  was  of  old.  This  is  what  they  call  '*  gath- 
ering the  true  from  the  probabie^''^  and  hence  origi- 
nates their  other  dogma,  that  "  it  is  the  artist  only 
who  is  the  true  historian J*^ 

It  is  passing  strange  to  find  three  diflferent  indi- 
viduals, all  laboring  under  these  same  very  pecu- 
liar hallucinations — and  but  for  the  self-laudation  it 
would  demonstrate,  anj  which  we  should  be  un- 
willing to  attribute  to  any  one,  we  should  not  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  Reviewer  and  Philo, 
though  they  roar  so  valiantly,  are  in  reality  "  no 
lions  at  all,  but  simply  Snug  the  Joiner. ^^  We  do 
think,  however,  that  though  they  have  not  *^  named 
his  name,^''  they  have  in  other  respects,  perhaps, 
rather  too  implicitly  followed  honest  BotlonCs  ad- 
vice in  Jelling  "  half  bis  face  be  seen  through  the 
Lion*8  neck/* 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  a  short  examination  of 
the  Review  of  the  Life  of  William  Cunningham. 

The  first  thing  in  our  narrative  at  which  the 
Reviewer  cavils,  is  our  assertion,  that  William 
Cunningham  stipulated  that  *^  he  should  have  a 
right  to  retire  from  the  company  in  case  they  should 
be  sent  to  the  lower  country,  or  ordered  on  any 
other  service  than  that  specified  by  Congress  :'^ — 
on  this  he  remarks,  **  This  sounds  strangely — that 
an  officer  should  qualify  his  service  by  stipulating 
what  he  pleased  to  do,  and  what  not,  seems  an  af- 
ter thought  entirely,  and  we  must  ascribe  it  wholly 
to  our  biographer.'* 

In  the  life  of  Greene  and  in  Dravton  also,  as  well 
as  in  the  other  histories  of  the  period,  we  find  evi- 
dci  ce  that  stipulations  of  various  kinds  were  en- 
tered into  .by  the  commanders  with  their  subordi- 
Dales.  Thus  in  Drayton,  vol.  1,  p.  125,  we  find, 
'*  that  several  of  the  officers  and  men  declare  that 
they  would  never  take  up  arms  again,  unless  the 
militia  who  had  been  drafted  and  had  not  appeared, 
were  made  to  sufler  by  fine  or  otherwise  ;  and  they 
have  liberty  to  subdue  the  enemies  of  Amerioa.'" 

Again,  on  page  372  of  the  same  volume,  we  find 
Drayton  writing  to  the  council  that  Capt.  P.  ap- 
peared much  concerned  for  his  past  conduct,  at- 
tributing it  to  a  mistake  touching  the  station  of  the 
Rangers  which  he  had  thought  had  been  by  the 
Congress  fixed  to  the  back  country  and  frontiers. 
In  page  212  of  vol  2  of  the  Life  of  Greene  we 
find,  **  It  is  asserted,  and  we  have  it  from  high  au- 
thority, that  the  men  had  been  promised  a  partici- 
pation io  plunder,**  and  the  historian  goes  on  to 
say,  that  "  this  part  of  their  contract  of  service 
can  only  be  ascribed  to  the  officers  who  were  im- 
mediately engaged  in  the  enlistments  ** 

These  extracts  sufficiently  prove  that  stipula- 
tions were  made,  and  Capt.  P.,  (who  i^  Capt.  Eze- 
kiel  Polk  of  Mecklenburgh,)  is  evidently  under  the 
same  impression  with  William  Cunningham,  that 
Congress  had  fixed  the  station  of  the  Rangers  to 
the  back  country  and  the  frontiers.     Drayton  goes 


on  to  say,  *^  we  all  thought  it  absolutely  necessS'^ 
ry  to  direct  the  raising  of  this  additional  troop,  as 
we  apprehended  you  would  consider  Capt.  P*8. 
;  letter  and  conduct  as  a  resignation  of  his  commis- 
sion.** His  letter  was  doubtless  a  remonstrancei 
and  his  conduct  a  refusal  to  leave  the  station.  But 
Drayton  and  the  others  being  anxious  to  conciliate 
him  because  "  his  brother  is  a  man  of  great  influ- 
ence in  Mecklenburgh,''^  gave  him,  on  his  express- 
ing regret,  permission  to  raise  another  troop.  Thus 
we  see  Captain  Ezekiel  Polk  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  he  was  not  to  be  sent  off  the  particu- 
lar station  fixed  by  Congress  as  that  of  the  Regi- 
ment of  Rangers  to  which  he  belonged.  He  had 
probably  received  his  commission  as  Captain  di- 
rectly from  the  Council,  and  to  them,  therefore,  he 
sent  his  remonstrance.  Cunningham,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  received  his  commission  as  Lieutenant 
from  Caldwell,  to  him,  therefore,  he  sent  his  re- 
monstrance sgnd  refusal  to  go  over  to  John  or  James 
island  ;  and  by  him  he  was  put  under  arrest.  This 
is  a  plain  statement  of  the  case,  and  is  confirmed 
by  affidavits,  particularly  that  of  Clement  Wells, 
in  our  possession.  This  Clement  Wells  knew 
William  Cunningham  well  and  could  hardly  be 
mistaken. 

The  next  fault  the  Reviewer  finds  with  our  nar- 
rative refers  to  our  saying  that  William  Cunning- 
ham, having  **  in  the  autumn  of  1776  seen  reason 
to  change  his  opinions,  was  determined  to  continue 
no  longer  in  the  service  of  the  whigs."  On  this 
he  remarks,  p.  516,  "  This  is  a  cool  Dugald  Dal-  • 
geliy  method  certainly  of  boxing  the  compass. 
Bui  one  is  not  allowed  to  change  about  at  pleasure 
in  a  great  revolution  and  while  a  war  prevails 
throughout  the  land.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  one 
has  changed  his  opinions.  Such  a  plea  will  not 
pass  muster  at  the  Drumhead — has  no  curren- 
cy, and  should  have  none,  in  a  case  of  such  exi- 
gencies as  set  a  whole  people  by  the  ears.  It 
argues  silliness  or  wantonness — a  caprice  which  is 
unbecoming  to  manhood — deliberately  to  choose 
one's  ground  where  great  principles  are  at  stake, 
to  betruile  other*s  in  the  same  direction  and  sud- 
denly  chopping  round  in  the  opposite  direction,  to 
leave  o«r  followers  and  principles  equally  to  the 
fate  which  we  are  only  anxious  to  escape.  Such 
pleas  are  wholly  inadmissible  and  are  entirely 
shameless  and  impertinent." 

Now  did  it  never  occur  to  the  Reviewer,  that, 
besides  the  tyranny  of  some  of  the  whigs  with 
whom  Cunningham  was  thrown  more  immediately 
into  contact,  a  great  event  had  happened  in  the 
summer  immediately  preceding  this  autumn,  and 
one  well  calculated  to  force  men  to  think  deeply 
of  the  effect  of  the  conduct  they  were  pursuing? 
Has  he  forgot  the  first  number  of  his  own  Essav, 
in  which  he  labors  to  prove,  not  only  that  op  to 
ihat  period,  the  leaders  of  the  movement  party 
concealed  from  the  masses  their  intention  of  ef- 
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fectin^  a  separation  from  the  mother  country,  but 
that  they  were  perfectly  justified  in  sodoincf*  '*  that 
they  might  not  alarm  the  timid  and  dependent  minds 
of  the  coujitryV*  Can  he  not  understand  how 
honest  men,  putting  faith  in  the  declarations  of 
these  leaders,  that  their  object  w^as,  not  a  separa- 
tion, but  merely  redress  of  their  grievances,  might 
be  willing  to  join  their  ranks  for  that  purpose  ;  and 
for  that  purpose  only  1  And  can  he  have  any  diffi- 
culty in  comprehending  how  these  same  men  might 
most  conscientiously  **  see  reason  to  change  their 
opinions"  as  to  the  propriety  of  continuing  to  serve 
with  the  whig  parly  after  the  signing  and  promul- 
gation of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  by  those 
very  leaders,  who,  only  a  few  weeks  before,  had 
expressed  the  greatest  indignation  at  being  even 
suspected  of  aiming  at  anything  more  than  a  bare 
redress  of  their  grievanres  1  Fie  for  shame,  Mr. 
Reviewer,  to  abuse  in  such  unmeasured  terms  any 
one  for  merely  adhering  to  principles  which  he  had 
publicly  and  in  all  sincerity  professed.  The  whig 
leaders  professed  the  same  principles  as  publicly 
and  apparently  as  warmly,  but  according  lo  your 
own  showing  they  did  so  only  from  policy.  Alas! 
for  poor  fallen  human  nature  when  the  end  is  thus 
boldly  made  to  justify  the  means. 

The  Reviewer  next  falls  foul  of  us,  for  saying  that 
Cornwallis  issued  orders  to  the  different  command- 
ers, of  whom  William  Cunningham  was  one,  to 
hang  all  such  rebels  as  were  taken  fighting  against 
the  British  after  ihey  had  renewed  their  allegiance 
and  borne  arms  in  the  Royal  army.  The  Reviewer 
says  "  he  could  not  do  so,*'  "  he  might  properly  re- 
quire him  to  fight  and  to  destroy  in  fight  the  ene- 
mies of  the  crown,  he  could  not  require  him  to  be 
a  hangman."  Cornwallis  himself  seems  to  have 
been  of  an  entirely  different  opinion— for  in  page 
240  of  Moultrie  we  find  the  following  proclamation  : 
"  I  have  given  orders  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
province  who  have  subscribed  and  have  taken  part 
in  this  revolt  should  be  punished  with  the  greatest 
rigor,  and  all  those  who  will  not  turn  out,  that  they 
may  be  imprisoned  and  their  property  taken  from 
them  or  destroyed.  I  have  likewise  ordered  that 
compensation  be  made  out  of  their  estates  to  the 
persons  who  have  been  oppressed  or  injured  by 
them.  I  have  ordered  in  the  most  positive  man- 
ner, that  every  militia  man  who  has  borne  arms 
with  us,  and  afterwards  joined  the  enemy  shall  be 
immediately  hanged.  I  desire  you  will  take  the 
most  rigorous  measures  to  punish  the  rebels  in 
the  district  in  which  you  command,  and  that  you 
obey  in  the  strictest  manner  the  directions  I  have 
given  in  this  letter  relative  to  the  inhabitants  of 
this  country." 

"  These  orders  were  sent  to  every  post  through- 
out the  country.'* 

As  to  William  Cunningham  having  used  very 
little  ceremony,  we  all  know  that  drumhead  court- 
martials  are  summary  affairs,  yet  his  modes  of  pro- 


cedure were  not  more  oflT-l.and  than  ibose  of  ytiJ/fe 
Lynch  of  the  present  day,  an  authority  which  our 
Reviewer  as  a  Southerner  is  bound  to  respect. 
Has  he  forgotten  the  two  memorable  instances  of 
what  was  called  summary  justice  inflicted  by  order 
of  a  military  chief  who  afterwards  attained  the 
highest  honor  in  the  gift  of  oor  conntry  ?  Or 
the  more  recent  one  by  one  of  our  naval  com- 
manders, sanctioned  by  pu|)lie  opinion  as  well  as  a 
court  1 

Perhaps  some  Reviewer  of  this  portion  of  oor 
history,  half  a  century  hence,  may  say,  aOer  the 
manner  of  the  one  with  whom  we  are  dealing, 
*'  We  are  sorry  for  the  sake  of  our  historian,  if 
not  for  that  of  the  criminals,  (Gen.  Jackaon  and 
Capt.  Mackenzie,)  that  the  plea  of  doty  so  confi- 
dently urged  in  their  behalf  cannot  be  admitted. 
Their  duly  as  commanders  is  one  thing,  and  that 
of  the  butcher  another.  Their  government  might 
properly  require  them  to  fight  the  enemies  of  the 
country;  it  could  not  require  them  to   be   hang- 


men 
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These  officers  thonght  diflTerenily — they  held 
court-martials  composed  of  their  subordinates,  con- 
demned and  executed  their  victims.  Quis  taJia 
fando  temperet  a  lachrymis ;  but  thus  it  is:  the 
human  mind  is  so  variously  acted  upon,  that  what 
appears  to  one  to  be  an  act  of  simple  justice,  to 
another  will  appear  to  be  a  cruel  and  cowardly 
murder.  "  But,"  says  the  Reviewer,  **  the  whigs 
did  not  renew  their  oaths  of  allegiance," — now 
this  is  really  too  bad — such  an  assertion  in  the  face 
of  the  positive  and  repeated  statements  to  the  con- 
trary by  Johnson,  Drayton,  Moultrie,  and  even  his 
favorite  Simms,  makes  us  very  doubtful  whether 
or  no  it  is  worth  while  to  proceed  with  this  exam- 
ination. Johnson  says  in  the  Life  of  Greene,  p. 
232.  vol.  1,  **  With  the  exception  of  the  present  dis- 
tricts of  York  and  Williamsburg,  the  inhabitants 
very  generally  submitted,  and  either  were  paroled 
as  prisoners,  or  took  protection  as  British  subjects^* 

In  page  283,  same  volume,  he  says,  **  This 
measure,  therefore,  disgusted  great  numbers  of 
those  who  had  returned  to  their  allegiance.^'*  Ram- 
say, in  page  339,  vol.  1,  says,  that  '*  they  sabroitted 
to  take  protection  and  enrol  themselves  as  militia 
under  the  Royal  standard^  Moultrie,  page  252, 
vol.  2,  says,  "  This  ill  treatment,  this  violent  osage, 
soon  alienated  the  new  subjects  from,  their  alUgu 
ance  and  obliged  them  to  break  with  their  engage- 
ments to  the  British."  Simms  says,  in  page  172, 
'*  Parole  given  to  citiiens  not  actually  taken  in 
Charleston  were  declared  null  and  void  and  the 
holders  of  them  v^ere  called  upon  to  act  the  part 
of  British  subjects  by  appearing  in  arms  at  a  cer- 
iain  timet  4*c.,  and  the  seeming  submission  which 
followed  this  command  was  the  disguise  assomed 
by  disaffection  under  the  pressure  of  necessiiv." 

We  suspect  the  Reviewer  must  have  been  edu- 
cated at  St.  Omers.     He  is  evidently  a 
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and  abides  by  mental  reservation.  With  him  an 
oath  of  allegiance  is  no  oath  of  allegiance,  but 
under  the  protection  of  a  mental  reservation,  we 
presume,  only  a  "  seeming  submission  /"  The  Re- 
viewer goes  on  to  give  us  a  little  from  his  own  re- 
eources  of  the  life  of  William  Cunningham.  He 
•ays  he  commenced  as  a  **  Waj^oner^  in  William- 
Bon^s  expedition,  "  which  took  place  in  the  autumn 
of  1776/'  and  ''  In  the  fall  of  1781,  the  British 
and  Tories  having  been  expelled  the  preceding 
summer  from  the  district  of  '  Ninety- Six,*  which 
they  had  converted  into  a  vast  realm  of  ruin,  Wi|. 
Ham  Cunningham,  then  a  Major  of  loyalists  with  a 
British  commissions^'*  &c.  Now,  that  one  of  Wil- 
liamson *s  wagoners  should,  in  the  short  space  of 
five  years,  have  been  promoted,  without  some  ex- 
traordinary merit,  which  the  Reviewer  studiously 
denies  he  possessed,  to  a  majority  in  the  British 
army,  is  a  statement  that  carries  with  it  its  own 
refntation  to  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
British  service : — therefore,  we  say,  **  credat  Ju- 
deas  Apeiia.^^  The  thing  is  a  palpable  blunder, 
unworthy  even  of  the  Reviewer. 

Another  fault  he  finds  with  onr  narrative  is  that 
we  have  called  the  places  where  William  Cun- 
ninrrham  attacked  Turner  and  Hays,  "  military 
stniions.*'  He  say-^,  "  if  is  qiiife  an  ingenious  mode 
of  dicrnifying  the  exploits  of  Cunninffhara.''  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  the  fact  of  attacking  a  parly 
in  a  *^ place  of  refuge*^  as  the  Reviewer  calls  it, 
can  he  made  to  assume  an  air  of  dignity  at  all.  In 
otir  sense  of  the  words,  we  believe  it  is  no  misno- 
mer to  call  a  place  where  a  party  of  military  men 
assemble  together  and  stand  an  attack,  a  "station." 
We  did  not  for  a  moment  imagine  that  any  one 
would  suppose  that  we  intended  to  convey  the  idea 
that  these  military  stations,  improperly  so  called  if 
the  Reviewer  will  have  it  so,  were  fori ified  places. 
He  knew  that  there  were  log  houses  at  various 
distances  from  one  another  all  through  the  country, 
where,  in  these  troubled  times  a  few  militia  were 
in  the  habit  of  assembling.  These  were  called 
*'  stations**  and  we  naturally  enough  concluded  that 
this  place  at  Claud's  Creek  where  Turner  and  his 
men  were  assembled  was  one  of  them. 

We  may  here  notice  another  little  inconsistency 
into  which  the  Reviewer  has  fallen  in  his  account 
of  this  affair  ''at Turner's  small  unfinished  house, 
which  was  of  logs.'*  He  says  the  party  were  ^'a 
body  of  whigs,  commanded  by  Capt.  Sterling  Tur- 
ner. These  men,  twenty-one  in  number,  belonged 
to  Turner's  beat,  but  they  called  upon  Capt.  James 
Butler,  the  elder,  to  lead  them  in  the  expedition." 
By  this  account  it  would  appear  that  a  party  of 
whigs,  with  a  re^iularly  appointed  captain,  deter- 
mined to  supersede  their  commander  and  put  in  his 
place  a  person  whom  the  Reviewer  calls  Captain 
James  Butler,  the  elder,  "  but,  who  in  reality,  as  is 
clear  from  the  affidavits  of  the  immediate  neigh- 


bors and  patrons  of  the  family,  the  Popes,  lived 
and  died  a  private  scddter. 

It  was  at  the  instigation  of  the  Popes  that  his 
son  was  placed  by  General  Pickens  at  the  head  of 
a  scouting  party — and  they,  therefore,  could  not 
he  in  any  doubt  as  to  the  position  in  life  of  the 
elder  one.  Under  these  circumstances  we  cannot 
but  think  that  there  must  have  been  some  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  Reviewer's  informant  to  toady 
the  Butlers  at  the  expense  of  the  Turners ;  whose 
family,  as  we  hear,  are  every  way  entitled  to  stand 
on  at  least  as  hi^h  a  platform  as  that  of  the  But- 
lers. An  affidavit  by  Mrs.  Mourning  Mathews  of 
Edgefield  District,  S.  C,  daughter  of  Capt.  Solo- 
mon Pope,  a  revolutionary  officer,  certifies  that 
'*6he  was  raised  immediately  in  the  neii^hhorhood  of 
the  Butler  family  from  her  childhood — that  she  went 
to  school  with  several  of  the  family  in  the  early 
part  of  and  during  the  revolution — that  among  that 
number  was  William  Butler  who  obtained  a  com- 
mission of  captain  after  his  father  and  brother 
James  were  killed  at  Hughes'  old  field — that 
James  and  his  father  were  acting  as  privates  when 
killed,  and  never  held  commissions,  though  good 
whigs.  In  fact  the  family  were  in  indigent  and 
humble  circumstances  at  that  period,  and  their  tn- 
fluenee  very  limited.^*  Dated  Edgefield  District, 
S.  C,  December  22,  1846. 

The  affidavit  of  James  S.  Pope,  a  grandson  of 
Capt.  S.  Pope,  above  mentioned,  says,  **  from 
various  sources,  besides  information  received  di- 
rect from  my  own  family,  I  invariably  under- 
stood that  the  Butler  family  were  in  poor  and 
humble  circumstances  during  the  revolution — hut 
were  good  whigs,  serving  in  the  capacity  of  pti' 
vote  soldiers.  William  Butler  was  a  school -boy 
during  the  early  part  of  the'revolution,  but  obtained 
a  captain's  commission  (after  his  father  and  brother 
James  were  killed  at  Hughes'  old  field,  familiarly 
called  Turner's  station,  through  the  influence  of 
('^apt.  Solomon  Pope,  my  grandfathei.'^  Dated 
Edgefield   District,  S.   C,  December   23,   1846. 

These  individuals  are,  we  presume,  still  alive, 
and  can,  doubtless,  substantiate  their  affidavits. 
If  the  statements  here  made  as  to  the  position 
of  the  Butler  family  be  correct,  and  we  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  them,  it  is  clear,  that  at  the  time  of 
the  revolution,  at  least,  the  diflfereni  members  of 
the  family  could  not  have  been  very  extensively 
known.  The  Reviewer,  however,  talks  of  ourt/n- 
happy  error  in  tasteC^  "  diseased  blindness,'*''  and 
"  prejudiced  hostility y^''  and  says,  our  **  weakness"*^ 
is  of  a  sort  to  be  pitied,  and  is  scarce  deserving  of 
reproach," — and  all  for  what  %  For  using  the  phrase 
"  a  Captain  Butler"**  in  reference  to  the  aforesaid 
William.  Verily,  friend  Reviewer,  thou  affordest 
a  happy  illustration  of  the  Parturiunt  monies  — 
nascitur  ridiculus  mus. 

Cunningham's  party,  the  Reviewer  says,  "were 
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estimated  at  three  hundred  or  three  hundred  and 
fifty  men/'  but  previously,  at  p.  521,  he  had  said, 
*'  Here,  accurding  to  all  popular  accounts,  Cun- 
ningham made  his  appearance  with  a  force  of  not 
HiUch  less  than  three  hundred  men.  The  writer 
before  us  asserts  in  his  usual  confident  manner  that 
it  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty.  As  he 
quotes  no  authority  for  the  assertion,  we  prefer  to 
follow  the  received  statements.*' 

Falstaff's  account  of  the  rogues  in  Buckram  is 
the  only  good  precedent  we  at  present  recollect  for 
80  sudden  and  unaccountable  a  rise  in  the  size  of 
a  parly.  The  Reviewer  says,  we  "quote  no  au- 
thority/' but  at  the  end  of  the  Review,  he  himself 
qnoies  a  letter  of  Judge  Burke  to  the  Governor  of 
the  State  in  1784.  In  this  letter  the  Judge  says 
that  William  Cunningham  was  ^^  at  the  head  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  white  men  and  ne- 
groesJ**  This  number  (allies  exactly  with  ours  and 
though  the  Reviewer  accounts  for  the  contradiction 
which  the  Judge's  letter  gives  to  his  statements 
on  the  ground  that  the  Judge's  particulars  were 
"  gathered  at  the  moment  of  hurry  and  popular  ex- 
citement," we  hold  that  the  effect  of  "  popular  ex- 
eiiement"  could  only  have  been  to  exaggerate,  in- 
stead of  diminishing  the  actual  number  of  Cun- 
ningham's party.  Besides,  there  could  have  been 
no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  estimated  number 
at  so  short  a  period  from  the  time  of  the  occur- 
rence. As  to  all  the  other  particulars  of  our  narra- 
tive, we  have  corroborating  affidavits  from  Andrew 
Burnsides,  Clement  Wells,  Jabea  W.  H.  Johnson, 
James  S.  Pope,  Charles  Allen,  Mrs.  Parker,  Mrs. 
Carmant,  Mrs.  Matthew  and  others,  all  well  known 
and  residing  in  the  neighborhood  of  "  District  Nine- 
ty-six." 

As  to  Cunningham's  having  been  present  at  the 
death  of  John  Caldwell,  which  the  Reviewer,  in 
contradiction  to  os,  so  dogmatically  asserts;  we 
have  several  affidavits  declaring  in  the  most  posi- 
tive manner  that  he  was  not.  Among  others,  that 
of  Jabez  W.  H.  Johnson,  Lieut.  Colonel  of  the 
1st  Battalion  of  the  40ih  Regiment,  S.  C.  Mili- 
tia, is  very  decided — he  says,  "I  further  certify 
that  I  have  heard  my  aunt  Martha  Campbell  say 
that  she  was  at  her  uncle's,  John  Caldwell,  at  the 
lime  the  Loyalists  killed  Capt.  Caldwell  and  that 
Major  William  Cunningham  was  not  present  but 
came  up  shortly  afterwards  and  blamed  his  men 
very  much  for  killing  Capt.  Caldwell." 

It  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  trouble  your  readers 
with  any  more  extracts  from  these  affidavits,  but 
ihey  are  at  the  service  of  any  one  who  may  have 
curiosity  on  the  subject. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  be  allowed  to  say,  that 
we  consider  the  personal  attack  made  oppn  our- 
selves by  the  Reviewer  particularly  uncalled  for,  in- 
asmuch as  the  biographical  notices  of  the  eminent 
whigs  of  South  Carolina,  which  we  have  extracted 
from  "  Garden's  Anecdotes"  and  recorded  io  our 


volume,  are  all  of  so  favorable  a  character  as  to 
give  evidence  of  feelings  on  our  part  very  different 
from  those  of  ill-will  or  "  hostility"  to  their  memo- 
ries or  to  the  people  of  the  South  generally. 

We  are  no  apologists  for  the  actions  of  William 
Cunningham,  but  we  have  a  right  to  forbear  to 
judge  harshly  of  them.  We  trust  the  Reviewer  is 
by  this  time  satisfied  that  he  would  have  done  well 
to  have  exercised  the  same  forbearance.  It  can- 
not be  denied,  that  during  the  existence  of  a  civil 
war,  the  minds  of  those  engaged  in  it  are,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  prone  to  violent  and  occa- 
sionally highly  criminal  excitement.  We  call  it 
criminal  because,  theoretically,  all  men  ought  to 
have  their  passions  under  the  control  of  reason  and 
of  their  moral  sense.  Practically,  however,  we  find 
that  in  snch  times  this  is  seldom  or  ever  the  case, 
and  though  we  hesitate  not  to  say  that  there  never 
was  a  civil  war  in  which  more  numerous  instances 
of  this  self-control  were  eminently  displayed  than 
in  that  which  resulted  in  the  Independence  of  these 
United  States, — yet  the  time  has,  we  think,  ar- 
rived, when  we  can  acknowledge,  without  running 
the  risk  of  being  considered  unpatriotic,  that  numer- 
ous as  we  knew  the  instances  to  have  been,  they 
were,  after  all,  but  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 
Very  many  atrocities  were  committed  on  both  sides, 
and  we  hold  him  to  be  no  good  citizen,  no  true  friend 
to  his  country  who  should  seek  to  place  in  their 
worst  possible  light  the  individual  excesses  oi  either 
whig  or  tory. 


C( 


pudet  hsBC  opprobria  nobis 


Kt  dici  potuisae,  et  non  potuisse  leMWt^Ovid. 


FIDELITY. 


ELIZABETH  H.  EVANS. 


All  tenderly,  as  half  afraid 

To  thrill  her  gentle  form  with  pain. 
They  robed  her  in  the  snowy  garb 
She  ne'er  should  put  aside  again. 
The  golden  links  of  shining  hair 
Leaned  moveless  on  her  bosom  fair. 
Like  glorious  art  of  sculpture  rare. 

The  auburn  lashes  heavily 

O'ershadowed  dark  the  ivory  cheek, — 
A  lingering  smile  was  on  the  lips. 
Lips  only  made  of  love  to  speak. 
Ah  yes — Life's  triumph  hovered  there  ! 
In  vain  would  sculptor's  skill  compare 
With  His  who  made  that  smile  so  fair. 

Her  mother  bent  above  the  bier, — 

Silvered  her  hair  and  dim  her  eye, 
Weeping,  she  pressed  her  furrowed  cheek 
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On  that  smooth  brow,  and  prayed  to  die. 
Then,  tremblinpr  at  the  impatient  tone. 
She  kneeled  beside  her  cherished  one — 
"  Not  my  will,  Lord,  bat  thine  be  done/* 

Her  sisters  fair,  a  broken  band, 

With  quivering  lips  and  streaming  tears, 
Came  with  their  last,  fond  tributes  nigh, 
To  deck  with  flowers  her  blighted  years. 
One  brought  a  violet,  faintly  blue, 
And  one  a  lily  wet  with  dew, 
Entwined  with  leaves  of  rarest  hue. 


"  Ah,  dearest,'*-thus  they  faltering  sang, 

'*  Thou  wert  of  high  celestial  birth  ! 
Like  bird  that  seeks  its  native  sky 
Thy  snowy  plumes  have  left  our  earth. 
We  would  not  check  thy  upward  flight ; 
Soar  swiftly  on  thy  pinions  bright. 
Till  thou  hast  reached  thy  home  of  light.*' 

There  was  a  sound  of  manhood^s  woe. 

And  quick,  rebellious  words  of  grief.— 
The  widowed  husband  paced  the  hall. 
Nor  bent  to  pity^s  sweet  relief. 

'*  Let  those  who  loved  her  not  as  I, 
Kesign  their  souls  to  destiny — 
I  only  ask  one  boon — to  die.** 

They  laid  her  form  in  softest  monid, 

And  summer  blossoms  waved  above. 
While  oft  amid  the  o^ershading  trees. 
The  mock-bird  sang  his  lay  of  love. 
And  there,  each  room  and  dewy  night, 
A  gentle  train  appeared  in  sight, 
A  matron  led  by  maidens  bright. 

And  when  the  winter  robed  in  snow 

Each  winding  path  and  rustic  seat, 
Small,  slender  footprints  oft  were  seen, 
Around  that  silent,  calm  retreat. 

The  snow  might  hide  the  frozen  ground, — 
But  naught  could  Love*s  keen  vision  bound, 
That  saw  her  yet  with  beauty  crowned. 

Spring  came  once  more,  with  eye  of  light. 

And  breath  of  bloom  to  charm  the  day, 
And  like  a  tender  mother  smiled 
On  the  young  joys  of  budding  May. 
And  not  ungarlanded,  I  ween. 
By  careful  hands  at  morn  or  e'en 
That  moss-encircled  grave  was  seen. 

But  he,  who  wildest  words  of  grief  ** 

Had  uttered  by  the  coffin*s  side,    . 
Gazed  fondly  on  the  binshing  cheek 
And  love-glance  of  a  second  bride. 
And  if  at  times,  like  star  of  night, 
Seen  in  a  flood  of  mellow  light, 
The  image  of  the  dead  grew  bright,— ^ 


One  wave  from  Ada's  jptiy  curls, 

One  smile  upon  her  red-rose  lips, 
Consigned  the  phantom's  loveliness 
To  sudden  and  entire  eclipse. 

Yet  boast  not  of  thy  beauty*s  power, 
Young  bride — for  earth  haih  still  a  flower, 
If  thou  wert  fallen,  to  deck  his  bower. 

Paineville,  Va.,  1847. 


THE  PRESENT  ASPECT  OF  ABOLITIONISM. 

Every  session  of  Congress  during  the  last  ten 
or  twelve  years  has  been  disturbed  more  or  less  by 
restless  agitators  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  That 
this  subject  of  mischievous  excitement  should  have 
been  permitted  to  rest  at  the  last  session  was  not 
to  have  been  expected,  although  it  was  the  short 
session,  and  the  country  engaged  at  the  same  time 
in  a  bloody  and  expensive  foreign  war.  It  was 
known  that  there  were  men  in  the  body  who  seem 
to  consider  the  happiness  and  prosperity,  and  even 
the  very  existence  of  the  country  as  small  matters 
in  comparison  with  the  momentous  subject  of  negro 
emancipation — men  who,  like  the  renowned  incen- 
diary of  Ephesus,  appear  to  be  anxious  to  earn  an 
infamous  immortality  by  applying  a  torch  to  the 
fairest  edifice  of  constitutional  freedom  which  the 
world  has  yet  seen.  That  such  men  should  al- 
ways be  striving  to  throw  firebrands  with  an  utter 
disregard  of  consequences,  or  with  an  expressly 
evil  intent,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  They  have 
made  such  ill  practices  their  vocation  :  and 

To  do  aught  good  never  can  be  their  task,— 
•  •«•••• 

But  out  of  good  still  to  find  means  of  evil. 

These  men  might  have  gone  on  as  they  had  been 
doing  for  years  without  drawing  upon  themselves 
any  particular  notice,  for  the  wickedness  of  their 
infatuation  had  as  it  seemed  fully  disgusted  all  par- 
ties. But  a  blow  was  aimed  from  another  quarter, 
and  by  other  hands,  which  was  well  calculated  to 
excite  feelings  of  alarm  and  indignation  in  the 
South.  The  famous  **  Wilmot  Proviso'*  was  a 
blow  aimed  at  the  vital  int^ests  of  the  South,  and 
aimed  too  by  men  who  have  hitherto  been  regard- 
ed as  perfectly  sound  on  the  subject.  This  fact 
shows  very  clearly  what  dependence  may  be  pla- 
ced on  Northern  politicians  in  a  critical  emergency, 
and  arfriAunces  in  terms  too  plain  to  be  misunder- 
stood that  in  this  matter  the  South  must  rely  for 
safety  upon  her  own  firmness  and  decision.  The 
Wilmot  Proviso  may  be  regarded  as  a  complete 
anomaly  in  legislation.      Whether  wp  consider  it 
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the  mere  enunciation  of  a  principle,  or  the  decla- 
ration of  a  fixed  purpose  on  the  part  of  its  mover 
and  supporters,  it  is  equally  sincrular  and  surpri- 
sing. ]f  it  is  regarded  as  merely  the  enunciation 
in  an  authoritative  form  of  a  principle  at  war  with 
slavery,  the  time,  the  circumstances,  and  the  well 
known  consequences  of  any  move  on  the  subject, 
all  concur  to  stamp  it  as  a  most  insane  proceeding, 
(not  to  use  a  harsher  term.)  The  bare  introduc- 
tion of  the  subject  into  the  debates  of  Congress  al- 
ways produces  bad  feelings,  and  is  likely  to  cause 
much  injury  even  in  peaceful  times.  How  much 
more  should  the  agitation  of  this  exciting  subject 
in  any  form  be  deprecated  in  the  present  critical 
state  of  public  affairs  !  But  when  the  language  of 
the  Proviso  itself,  and  the  repeated  declarations  of 
prominent  Northern  politicians  assure  us  that  much 
more  than  the  enunciation  of  a  mere  abst^-act  prin- 
ciple was  intended — in  fact  that  nothing  less  was 
intended  than  to  avow  a  fixed  purpose  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  the  free  States  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  power  conferred  by  the  majority 
which  they  have  in  Congress,  to  forbid  the  exis- 
tence of  slavery  in  any  territory  now  owned,  or 
hereafter  to  be  acquired,  by  the  United  States,  we 
scarcely  know  how  to  characterize  the  act.  Its 
insanity  is  exceeded  only  by  its  injustice,  and  both 
are  glaring  enough.  Besides,  how  absurd  and  how 
childish  !  to  see  a  body  of  grave  legislators  fall  to 
disputing  about  the  disposal  of  a  territory  not  yet 
in  existence — but  our  concern  is  with  the  principle 
involved. 

The  dogged  determination  of  Northern  members 
at  the  last  session  to  thrust  the  slavery  question 
forward  on  all  occasions,  and  the  persevering  and 
nearly  successful  attempt  to  attach  this  most  ob- 
noxious proviso  to  the  three  million  bill,  forces  us 
to  the  mortifying  conclusion  that  the  anti-slavery 
fanaticism,  which  many  fondly  hoped  was  giving 
place  to  reason,  is  really  spreading  more  widely. 
It  is  painful  in  the  extreme  to  every  patriotic  mind 
to  witness  the  spread  of  a  madness  threatening 
consequences  so  disastrous.  But  one  consolation 
and  a  great  one  it  is,  the  South  will  have,  come 
what  may.  She  is  the  party  assailed  without  cause 
or  provocation^  and  she  will  do  nothing  but  defend 
her  unquestionable  rights.  Ii  was  declared  by  a 
distinguished  Senator  •  from  Maine,  that  a  crisis 
must  soon  come,  and  he  feared  and  trembled  for 
the  result.  He  saw  inj)rospect,  at  no  distant  day, 
civil  war  and  all  its  horrors  growing  out  of  this 
very  question  of  slavery.  It  would  be  unworthy 
of  his  character  as  a  statesman  and  a  man  to  sup- 
pose that  he  was  merely  trying  an  experiment  on 
the  fears  of  the  South,  by  uttering  dark  forebo- 
dings which  he  himself  did  not  believe.  He  cer- 
tainly would  not  be  guilty  of  an  attempt  to  conjure 
up  a  bugbear  for  the  sake  of  the  little  temporary 

*  Mr.  Evans. 


effect  it  might  have  on  weak  minds,  and  we  mast 
therefore  conclude  that  be  spoke  his  true  senti- 
ments. If  oor  northern  brethren  are  really  ap- 
proaching  such  a  height  of  madness,  (a  thing 
scarcely  credible,)  we  most  prepare  to  meet  the 
worst,  and  try  to  make  them  enact  their  follies  at 
home.  They  will  hardly  reach  a  height  of  phi- 
lanthropy  so  sublime  as  actually  to  come  oo  anm- 
sade  to  compel  us  to  do  as  they  dictate.  Seri- 
ously, they  should  know  enough  of  Southern  char- 
acter to  satisfy  them  that  blustering  and  bravado 
are  useless,  and  that  the  Southern  people  will  at 
all  times  be  ready  to  punish  any  invasion  of  their 
rights.  If  the  Sooth  choose  to  hold  slaves,  she 
will  do  so  without  deigning  to  assign  any  other 
reason  than  her  own  pleasure  to  meddling  fanatics 
from  abroad.  Let  all  such  whining,  canting  mock- 
philanthropists  know  that  slavery  is  an  institution 
with  which  they  have  no  concern,  and  with  which 
they  shall  not  intermeddle. 

The  motive  which  governs  the  conduct  of  North- 
ern politicians  on  this  subject  may  be  expressed  io 
the  one  very  short  phrase,  selfish  ambition.  It 
would  be  preposterous  to  suppose  that  they  could 
be  affected  by  the  same  feelings  as  the  motley  as- 
semblages of  men,  women  and  children,  white  and 
black,  who  rant  so  absurdly,  and  whine  so  patheti- 
cally over  the  fictitious  woes  of  the  poor  slave. 
No,  no,  they  are  above  all  such  feelings  themselves, 
but  they  have  discovered  that  these  same  feelings 
may  be  used  as  levers  to  elevate  themselves  and 
their  favorites  to  office.  By  professing  some  sym- 
pathy with  the  feelings  of  the  fanatics  ihey  can 
gain  their  confidence  and  votes,  and  by  those  means 
control  all  future  Presidential  elections,  provided 
the  present  division  of  parties  continues,  for  it  is 
a  well  known  fact  that  the  abolitionists  hold  the 
balance  of  power  between  the  two  parties  in  sev- 
eral of  the  larger  Stales.  Mr.  Calhotin  accused 
them,  perhaps  not  unjustly,  of  a  design  to  make 
use  of  this  question  in  order  hereafter  to  consoli- 
date the  vote  of  the  Northern  States  on  a  North- 
ern man.  Whatever  may  be  the  governing  motive 
among  them,  we  may  be  sure  that  we  du  not  miss 
the  truth  far  in  calling  that  motive  selfishness,  for 
it  is  not  possible  that  shrewd,  calculating  politi- 
cians should  ever  become  possessed  with  the  mania 
of  vulgar  fanaticism.  If  they  can  form  a  strong 
Northern  party,  (and  the  anti-slavery  question  is  a 
very  convenient  means  to  use  for  this  projeci,) 
they  can  control  the  result  of  every  Presidential 
election  and  the  acts  of  every  administration.  This 
is  a  very  tempting  prospect  to  men  who  love  self 
m^e  than  country.  To  such  men  it  matters  little 
if  the  fiercest  and  direst  passions  are  aroused,  if 
feelings  of  most  intense  hatred  between  the  North 
and  South  are  excited,  or  if  the  flame  of  lasting 
and  irreconcilable  discord  is  kindled,  so  they  can 
eflfect  their  schemes  of  petty  ambition  by  securing 
the  emoluments  of  office  for  a  short  season.     Pres- 
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ent  indications  unhappily  promise  too  much  suc- 
cess to  such  nefarious  designs.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  a  majority  of  the  Northern  people  can  be  in- 
duced in  some  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  sup- 
port the  movement.  To  all  of  them  the  word  sla- 
very is  so  obnoxious  that  it  may  be  used  as  a  bug- 
bear tor  frighten  them  into  almost  any  thing.  Abo- 
litionists and  crafty  politicians  are  well  aware  of 
this  weakness,  and  very  easily  take  advantage  of 
it.  By  ringing  their  various  changes  on  the  word 
they  can  drive  all  to  support  certain  measures  and 
certain  men.  The  rabid  abolitionist  will  of  oonrse 
support  them  because  they  suit  him,  the  reckless 
partisan  will  do  it  because  he  thinks  thereby  to 
promote  the  success  of  his  party,  the  moderate  man 
even  will  do  it  at  times  to  escape  the  imputation  of 
being  friendly  to  slavery,  and  the  timid  and  con- 
scientious religionist  will  often  be  frightened  into 
it  by  being  persuaded  that  he  will  otherwise  sanc- 
tion a  heinous  sin.  Thus  all  shades  and  modifi- 
cations of  opinion  may  be  made  to  act  in  concert 
in  this  mad  effort  against  the  rights  of  others. 
Though  every  species  of  anti-slavery  man  may  be 
found  at  the  North,  from  the  reckless  politician 
who  seeks  to  direct  the  feeling  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens for  his  own  profit,  to  the  fnrious  abolitionist 
who  would  willingly  show  his  love  for  three  mil- 
lions of  Ethiopians  by  cutting  the  throats  of  dou- 
ble that  number  of  his  own  race,  yet  they  all  may 
be  brought  together  on  common  ground  to  make  a 
thrust  at  the  South.  This  was  fully  shown  by 
their  course  in  the  last  Congress.  Such  were 
their  feelings  of  jealousy  towards  the  South,  that 
they  could  not  defer  their  action  till  the  fitting  time 
had  come.  Fearing  that  some  new  territory  un- 
encumbered with  their  conditions  might  be  obtain- 
ed by  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
Mexico  before  the  meeting  of  the  next  Congress, 
they  went  to  work  at  once  to  prevent  even  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  an  event  happening.  In  this  affair 
they  showed  their  hands  rather  prematurely.  To 
have  made  sore  of  success  they  should  have  waited 
till  the  territory  was  actually  ceded  to  this  country, 
and  then  have  brought  forward  their  proposition. 
But  great  as  their  blunder  was,  it  showed  the  South 
her  danger,  and  taught  her  what  she  was  in  future 
to  expect.  Being  as  she  is  now  fully  warned  of 
her  danger  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  VVilmot  and  his 
friends,  she  can  take  the  necessary  measures  of 
defence.  She  has,  and  will  always  have,  a  mi- 
nority of  the  Senate  great  enough  to  defeat  any 
treaty  made  under  conditions  so  inimical  to  her  in- 
terests and  her  rights,  and  she  will  certainly  avail 
herself  of  this  her  only  means  of  defence.  If  the 
North  decides  that  she  shall  have  no  share  in  it, 
she  can  as  easily  decide  that  the  North  shall  not 
have  the  territory  itself.  Northern  merchants  and 
capitalists  are  said  to  be  very  anxious  to  obtain 
California  on  account  of  the  great  advantages 
which  it  promises  to  their  manufacturing  and  ship- 


ping interests.  But  how  are  they  to  obtain  it 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  South ;  and  this 
concurrence  they  can  never  secure  except  by  con- 
senting tp  the  removal  of  all  obnoxious  restric- 
tions in  regard  to  slavery.  It  is  the  very  blind- 
ness of  infatuation  in  them  to  wish  to  impose  any 
such  conditions.  Even  their  interest,  believed  to 
be  the  governing  motive  of  their  conduct,  forbi<fs 
such  a  course,  and  it  is  far  from  being  sanctioned 
even  by  their  pseudo-philanthropic  principles.  Cal- 
ifornia is  in  a  latitude,  and  possesses  a  soil  adapted 
to  the  production  of  cotton  and  other  articles  which 
are  profitably  cultivated  by  slave  labor,  and  wher- 
ever this  is  the  fact  slavery  will  be  introduced.  It 
is  folly  to  dream  of  abolishing  it,  or  forbidding  its 
introduction  in  countries  where  it  is  very  profitable, 
and  the  experiment  if  tried  will  assuredly  prove 
a  failure  in  all  territories  whose  soil  and  climate 
invite  it.  Congress  may  forbid  it,  but  there  is  a 
principle  of  cupidity  in  the  human  bosom  stronger 
than  Congressional  mandates,  and  too  generally 
regardless  of  real  philanthropy  to  be  influenced  by 
its  counterfeit  imitation.  Nothing  can  be  surer 
than  that  slavery  must  and  will  exist  in  all  coon- 
tries  in  which  slave  labor  is  very  profitable  unless 
it  is  abolished  by  an  irresistible  power.  Nor  should 
the  strongest  anti-slavery  man  feel  shocked  at  this 
fact,  for  the  institution  itself  can  in  this  country 
be  made  no  stronger  than  it  is  already.  There 
can  be  no  more  importations  of  slaves  from  Africa, 
consequently  they  can  increase  by  natural  means 
only,  and  the  number  can  become  no  greater  by 
their  dispersion  over  a  wider  surface.  Pei*hap3 
the  Western  territories  may  prove  an  outlet  through 
which  the  race  of  slaves  will  ultimately  disappear 
from  the  continent.  As  slave  labor  becomes  un- 
profitable in  the  older  States,  (and  it  has  already 
become  nearly  so  in  some  of  them,)  a  more  profit- 
able field  of  investment  for  it  will  be  sought  in  the 
wild  lands  of  the  West.  Thus  slavery  may  travel 
gradually  Westward  till  it  finally  becomes  extinct 
on  the  shores  of  the  Western  Ocean.  Such  a  pros- 
pect ought  to  afford  some  consolation  to  our  North- 
ern brethren  who  seem  to  be  so  uneasy  at  the  con- 
tinuance of  an  institution  which  their  fathers  had 
a  large  share  in  establishing,  and  by  which  many 
of  the  fortunes  now  enjoyed  by  holy  abolitionists 
were  accumulated.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
at  the  lime  of  the  formation  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution citizens  of  the  Northern  States  were  ac- 
tively, extensively,  and  quite  profitably  engaged  in 
the  slave  trade,  and  by  their  influence  was  the  aboli- 
tion of  that  trafllic  postponed  for  twenty  years.  Per- 
haps if  the  South  had  continued  to  encourage  their 
trade  by  purchasing  slaves  from  them,  we  should  not 
yet  have  heard  of  their  hoTy  zeal  in  the  cause  of  im- 
mediate emancipation.  Pecuniary  profit  is  a  great 
salvo  to  tender  consciences  all  over  the  world, 
and  especially  it  is  said  to  tho^e  of  some  of  the 
pious  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims.     If  they  are 
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really  so  horrified  as  they  pretend  at  the  existence 
of  \\\\s gigantic  iniquity,  they  could  not  hotter  prove 
their  sincerity  than  hy  giving  a  portion  of  that 
wealth  to  purchase  the  freedom  of  those  whose 
fathers  were  sold  into  bondage  by  their  fathers  to 
obtain  it.  Southern  men  would  perhaps  not  be 
averse  to  selling  their  slaves  at  a  fair  price,  and  if 
80,  here  would  be  a  noble  opportunity  for  the  phi- 
lanthropists to  effect  their  object  in  a  peaceful 
and  unobjectionable  manner.  They  should  not 
deem  the  sujraestion   unreasonable  on  account  of 


sin  under  all  circumstances — that  it  is  utterly  con- 
demned by  the  word  of  God,  and  opposed  lo  every 
precept  of  Christianity.  How  can  the  ullrab  wheo 
they  hear  such  language  as  this  help  thinking  that 
those  professing  moderation  are  deterred  from  act- 
ing with  them  by  considerations  of  mere  expediency, 
and  for  no  better  reason  tolerating  a  known  and 
acknowledged  sin  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the 
church  ?  The  letters  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Way- 
land  to  Dr.  Fuller  of  South  Carolina  show  very 
^plainly  how  the  so  called  moderate  men  encourage 
the  enormous  sacrifice  it  call»  upon  them  to  make 'the  fanatics  iu  their  greatest  madness.     Though 
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when  they  wish  ns  to  make  the  very  same,  or  a 
greaterone,by  giving  upourslaveswithoutany  com- 
pensation, save  the  approval  of  our  own  conscien- 
ces. But  as  our  consciences  do  not  condemn  us 
for  participating  in  the  sin,  as  they  call  it,  it  would 
seem  to  be  but  a  poor  compensation  we  should 
have.  We  therefore  think  that  we  can  with  much 
more  reason  propose  such  a  sacrifice  to  those  who 
consider  it  necessary  than  they  can  propose  it  lo 
us  who  do  not  so  consider  it.  There  is  yet  anoth- 
er means  by  which  they  might  give  a  blow  to  sla- 
very had  they  the  fortitude  to  submit  to  such  self- 
denial,  viz  :  by  giving  up  the  use  of  all  the  pro- 
ducts of  slave  labor — banishing  at  once  all  cotton 
garments  from  their  wardrobes,  and  sugar,  coffee, 
and  rice  from  their  tables.  When  we  sec  British 
and  American  philanthropists  stopping  their  cotton 
factories  and  dismantling  their  ships  engaged  in 
the  cotton  trade,  we  may  conclude  that  their  negro- 
philism  is  somewhat  more  disinterested  than  we 
have  hitherto  considered  it.  And  ihey  may  be  sure 
that  such  a  course  would  do  far  more  towards  ex- 
cluding slavery  from  new  territories  than  all  their 
petitions,  remonstrances,  and  denunciations,  or  even 
acts  of  Congress. 

We  have  said  that  there  are  many  shades  of 
opinion  on  the  subject  among  the  people  of  the 
Northern  States,  and  the  anti- slavery  party  em- 
braces in  its  ranks  several  distinct  parlies.     There 


the  Reverend  gentleman  disclaims,  very  sincerely, 
no  doubt,  all  connection  with  the  abolitionists  as  a 
party,  and  even  highly  disapproves  their  course; 
yet,  when  he  asserts  and  labors  to  prove  thai  slave- 
holding  is,  in  itself,  under  all  circumstances,  agreal 
sin,  he  does  more  to  encourage  them  than  if  he 
was  their  avowed  friend  and  champion.  If  his 
proposition  is  true,  the  legitimate  corollary  from  it 
is,  that  the  abolitionists  are  right,  for  undoubtedly 
it  is  every  man's  duty  to  wage  an  exterminating 
war  against  a  damnable  sin.  I  have  notbiog  to  say 
against  the  good  Doctor  who  is  indeed  far  above 
any  puny  effort  of  my  pen,  but  when  he  sees  ibe 
dilemma  into  which  his  arguments  inevitably  lead 
him  ought  he  not  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  bis 
premises,  and  at  once  proceed  to  re-examine  tbe 
whole  subject  \  If  he  would  do  this  in  a  spirit  of 
perfect  candor  and  fairness  he  would  certainly  wish 
to  recall,  or  at  least  greatly  modify  many  of  his  as- 
sertions. 

The  rabid  abolitionists  are  so  wildly  insane  that 
it  would  be  the  utmost  folly  in  any  person  to  attempt 
to  use  reason  with  them.  They  are  beyond  the 
worst  fanatics  of  the  dark  ages ;  and  yet,  aston- 
ishing as  it  is,  a  faction  holding  principles  so  mon- 
strous— daily  giving  utterance  to  doctrines,  if  their 
insane  ravings  can  be  called  so,  that  would  shock 
the  moral  sensibilities  of  a  community  of  Barbary 
pirates,  is  not  only  tolerated  but  often  encouraged 


are  the  mad  abolitionists  with  whom  the  feeling  ofi  among  a  people  claiming  a  peculiarly  eminent  de- 


opposition  to  slavery  has  become  an  outrageous 
and  destructive  fanaticism  ;  the  more  moderate  abo- 
litionists who  look  upon  slave-holding  as  a  great 
sin,  but  are  unwilling  to  go  to  the  extremes  of  dis- 
union and  civil  war  to  get  rid  of  it ;  the  large  body 
of  the  people  who  are  opposed  to  s^very  in  the 
abstract,  but  are  wilting  to  leave  it  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  States  in  which  it  exists ;  and  the 
politicians  who  care  nothing  about  the  matter  ex- 
cept to  use  it  as  an  element  of  political  agitation. 
Between  the  first  and  second  classes  there  is  really 
not  a  great  difference,  for,  although  the  more  mode- 
rate profess  to  disapprove  the  violence  of  the  ultras, 


gree  of  moral  and  political  illumination.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  the  very  worst  moral  heresy  ever 
charged  upon  the  Jesuits,  the  very  mention  of 
which  struck  the  universal  mind  of  Christendoni 
with  horror,  has  been  openly  avowed  by  leading 
abolitionists  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
in  the  most  enlightened  portion  of  a  community 
claiming  to  be  the  most  enlightened  on  earth,  sod 
no  nnusual  sensation  seems  to  have  been  excited  by 
it.  If  the  Jesuits  ever  held  that  an  oath  might  be 
disregarded  in  consequence  of ''a  mental  reserva- 
tion,'' they  never  dared  avow  it.  A  doctrine  so 
monstrous  in  its  atrocity   would   have    been   too 


ihey  are  continually  encouraging  it  directly  or  in-,  shocking  to  have  been  borne  even  by  the  most  ig- 
directly.     They  tell  the  ultras  that  they  cannot  ap-|  norant  portion  of  the  most  ignorant  nation  in  Eu- 


prove  their  violence  of  language  and  conduct  to- 
wards slave-holders,  but  at  the  same  time  they 


rope:    Yet  Mr.  Birney,  the  abolition  candidate  for 
the  presidenr;y  in  1844,  deliberately  put  it  forth  as 


assure  them  that  slave-holding  is  a  most  heinous  the  governing  principle  of  his  conduct  in  the  event 
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of  his  election.  He  would  with  all  doe  solemnity 
take  the  oath  to  support  the  Constitution,  and  then 
proceed  to  yiolate  etery  part  of  that  inatrnment 
which  did  not  suit  his  wishes,  because  forsooth, 
accordinjr  to  his  notions,  it,  (the  Constitution,)  is 
wrong,  and  an  oath  to  support  it  is  therefore  not 
binding.  What  precious  logic  as  well  as  morality  ! 
This  is  a  sad  eiample  of  the  deplorable  infatuation 
of  which  the  human  mind  is  capable  when  it  be- 
comes madly  possessed  with  one  idea  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  others — when  it  selects  one  object  of  its 
aim  which  it  supposes  to  be  a  matter  of  vast  im- 
portance to  the  world,  and  strives  to  reach  it  with 
an  otter  disregard  of  the  moral  fitness  of  the  means 
osed,  and  of  the  evil  consequences  produced.  But 
what  must  be  thought  of  the  moral  soundness  of 
pnblio  opinion  in  that  community  which  does  not 
at  once  place  the  ban  of  outlawry  upon  the  authors 
and  supporters  of  such  outrageous  moral  heresies ! 
The  very  touch  of  such  men^s  hands  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  a  pollution,  the  very  pressure  of  their 
feet  a  profanation  to  the  soil  they  tread,  even  their 
presence  a  moral  blight.  But  they  are  winked  at 
by  all,  enconrased  by  some,  and  at  times  caressed 
by  others.     O  !  tempera !    O !  mores ! 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  trespass  on  the  murky 
and  slippery  ground  of  theological  controversy,  but 
as  religion  has  been  made  the  pretext  of  this  mad 
and  wicked  crusade  against  the  institutions  of  the 
South,  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  a  few  arguments 
drawn  from  the  sacred  scriptures.  '*  Shall  mortal 
man  be  more  just  than  God  ?  shall  a  man  be  more 
pare  than  his  Maker  <"  was  the  searching  rebuke 
administered  to  a  self-righteous  one  of  old  by  a 
supernatural  messenger :  and  it  certainly  deserves 
to  be  well  pondered  by  all  those  who  have  grown 
wise  above  what  is  written,  and  righteous  beyond 
God*s  commandments.  God  has,  as  all  Christians 
agree,  given  a  revelation  of  his  will,  clear,  full  and 
explicit  in  regard  to  man's  duty  in  this  life.  In 
this  Book  all  duties  are  positively  commanded  :  all 
sins  positively  forbiddeu  :  and  both  are  specified,  so 
that  in  regard  to  what  is  positively  a  duly,  or  what 
positively  a  sin,  there  can  be  no  mistake.  Hence 
we  conclude  that  the  thing  which  is  no  where  for- 
bidden is  not  sinful,  and  roust  be  allowable.  And 
if,  in  addition,  an  act  is  not  only  forbidden,  but  ex- 
pressly permitted  and  sanctioned  by  God  himself 
under  three  dispensations,  we  can  conceive  of  no 
stronger  evidence  in  favor  of  the  entire  conformity 
of  such  an  act  to  the  Divine  will.  How  blasphe- 
rooasly  presumptuous  does  it  then  appear  in  a  poor 
worm  of  the  dust  to  arise  up  to  contend  with  his 
Maker,  and  pronounce  that  a  damnable  sin  which 
bis  Maker  has  pronounced  no  sin  at  all !  Truly  has 
man  dared  to  presume  himself  to  be  more  just  than 
God.  Poor  infatuated  souls!  Can  you  snppose 
that  your  absurd  and  impious  schemes  will  prosper  1 
Do  you  suppose  that  a  God  of  Justine  and  mercy 
will  bless  the  efforts  of  men  seeking  to  effect  tbeir 


dark  designs  amid  the  horrors  of  civil  war  and  ser- 
vile insurrection— by  the  conflagration  of  a  brother's 
dwelling,  aud  the  spilling  of  a  brother^s  blood  t 
Does  God  bless  such  designs,  or  command  the  use 
of  such  means?  Never.  But  in  the  depths  of 
hearts  rankling  with  the  venom  of  the  viper,  and 
fiiled  to  the  brim  with  the  malice  of  the  father  of 
evil,  you  have  conceived  these  diabolical  designs, 
and  then  to  cap  the  climax  of  your  impious  pre- 
sumption you  dare  to  enter  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Most  High  to  invoke  his  blessing  upon  them.  You 
have  assumed  that  you  are  able  to  fathom  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Omnipotent.  Yea,  you  will  prescribe 
purposes  for  Him.  You  will  teach  Him  how  to 
govern  the  world  He  has  made,  and  how  to  dispose 
of  the  creatures  of  His  own  hand.  You  will,  in 
short,  teach  wisdom  to  the  All-Wise,  justice  to  the 
All-Just,  and  mercy  to  the  All-Merciful.  With 
your  puny  vision  you  would  take  in  the  infinite 
scheme  of  things,  and  dictate  to  the  Almighty 
where,  how,  and  when  He  shitll  do  His  own  work. 
You,  perhaps,  think  that  He  has  promised  that 
slavery  shall  one  day  cease.  If  He  has  made  such 
a  promise,  He  will,  without  any  doubt,  perform  it 
in  His  own  good  time,  in  His  own  way,  and  no 
effort  of  man  can  either  retard  or  hasten  His  work. 
Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  the  performance 
of  all  His  promises,  and  we  may  rely  upon  (he  ab- 
solute fulfilment  of  every  declaration  o(  the  pro- 
phecies :  but  whosoever  presumes  to  interpret  those 
oracles  had  better  be  very  sure  that  he  has  made 
ihem  utter  the  true  voice,  or  he  may  find  himself 
in  sad  difficulties  in  consequence.  Whosoever  takes 
upon  himself  the  office  of  God^s  executor  should 
be  confident  of  fully  and  completely  knowing  the 
will  which  he  undertakes  to  execute.  For  some 
wise  and  good  reason  the  Almighty  sttflfered  His 
chosen  people  to  remain  in  bondage  four  hundred 
years ;  yet  all  the  time  they  had  His  express  prom- 
ise of  deliverance  made  to  their  fathers  long  be- 
fore. Can  any  man  believe  they  would  have  been 
delivered  one  moment  sooner  if  God  had  been  as- 
sisted by  all  the  imposing  array  of  modern  aboli- 
tionism !  In  the  fulness  of  time  He  found  ample 
means  to  effect  His  object,  without  any  socie- 
ties having  been  organised,  without  any  World's 
Conventions  having  been  holden,  without  any  mis* 
sionaries  having  been  sent  out  to  preach  the  sub- 
lime fallacy  of  universal  equality.  Men  at  that 
day  seem  to  have  been  content  to  walk  in  the  plain 
path  of  duty  easily  found  and  easily  followed,  with- 
out desiring  to  meddle  with  things  above  them. 
Moses  was  forty  years  keeping  sheep  in  a  foreign 
land,  serving  his  God  faithfully  no  doubt,  and  wait- 
ing patiently  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise. 
According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  transcendently 
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pious  of  the  present  day,  he  must  have  been  all  this 
time  guilty  of  a  plain  dereliction  of  duty.  He 
should  have  been  lurking  about  the  borders  of  Egypt 
stirring  up  seditions,  and  assisting  bis  brethren  to. 
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make  their  escape  occaaionaliy  into  some  foreign 
counirVt  (like  Canada.)  God  surely  punished  him 
for  slaying  at  his  ease  afar  oflf  when  a  whole  peo- 
ple were  groaning  in  b<»iKlage,  and  that  people  his 
owa  breihren.  Surprising  as  it  is,  God  did  D(»t  pun- 
ish, nor  even  reprove  him  for  this  great  neglect  of 
duly.  How  remiss !  Onr  pious  abolitionists  would 
have  dooe  both.  God  would  no  doubt  have  pun- 
ished him  for  his  presumption  had  he  dared  to  go 
in  His  name  before  he  was  called,  as  many  bow  do, 
but  waiting  paiienily  till  he  had  full  authority  was 
doubtless  set  down  to  his  credit  as  righteous.  What 
a  piiy  his  example  is  nut  in  higher  repute  with  those 
who  are  trying  to  anticipate  the  Almighty  in  his 
designs !  If  they  would  just  have  a  little  of  the 
meekness  of  the  great  prophet  and  lawgiver,  they 
would  cease  to  organize  societies,  hold  Wurld*s 
Conventions,  and  the  like,  to  accomplish  the  proph- 
ecies in  ilioir  own  way  and  at  their  own  lime  with- 
out any  reference  to  Him  wlio  inspired  the  prophets. 
The  present  age  is  disiingnished  by  great  and 
gigantic  benevolent  eflfurt.  Men  have  become  per- 
fectly smitten  with  the  idea  of  doing  goud  on  a 
vsst  scale.  Individual  goodness  and  benevolence 
are  lost,  overshadowed,  almost  unnoticed.  Socie- 
ties do  every  thing,  or  profess  to  do  it,  fur  the  re 
lief  of  human  misery,  and  the  promotion  of  human 
happiness.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  principle  of 
association,  guided  by  Judicious  counsels  has  been, 
and  may  still  be,  a  n>ean8  of  much  good ;  but  there 
i3  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  been,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  often  perverted  into  a  tremendous  en- 
gine of  mischief.  Indeed  the  abuses  to  which  it 
is  liable  are  so  many  and  so  great,  that  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  a  curse  instep.d  of  a  blessing  will  be  the 
result  of  its  universal  employment.  The  most 
useful  medicines  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  physician 
become  deadly  poisons  in  the  hands  of  an  ignorant 
quack.  These  associations  are  too  generally  nur- 
series of  all  manner  of  fonatical  extravagance  to 
have  much  of  the  favor  of  men  of  sound  minds  and 
moderate  views.  Their  very  nature  seems  to 
plunge  them  at  once  into  the  excesses  of  fanaticism. 
Formed  as  most  of  them  art  on  one  idea — to  effect 
one  single  isitoed  object,  ihey  can  see  no  other 
evil  in  the  world  except  that  against  which  they 
contend,  and  it  appears  exaggerated  and  magnified 
into  horrible  proportions  to  their  heated  and  dis- 
tompeved  imaginations.  It  is  perfectly  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  men  with  such  feelings,  banded  to- 
gether for  Ihe  destruction  of  what  they  consider 
an  enormous  evil,  and  having  their  imaginations 
coDStantlj  inflamed  by  artful  leaders,  will  soon 
oome  to  think  any  means  lawful  to  effect  so  holy 
an  end  as  theirs.  Hence  we  have  seen  the  aboli- 
tion party  proceeding  from  one  criminal  extrava- 
gance to  another,  till  it  has  become  in  effect  nothing 
hot  an  organized  band  of  robbers  and  traitors. 
Witneea  the  oootinnal  effbrts  of  abolitionists  to  se- 
dune  slaves  from  their  masters,  and  listen  to  their 


traitorous  prattle  about  dissolving  the  Union.  Of 
the  latter  they  have  been  guilty  abn>ad  as  well  as 
at  home,  joining  the  worst  enemies  of  republics  in 
Europe  in  denouncing  their  own  government,  and 
with  them  concocting  plans  for  iu  orertbrow :  so 
it  seems  in  order  to  become  a  genuine  philaotbro- 
pist  of  the  modern  abolition  school,  a  man  roust, as 
a  first  step,  turn  traitor  to  his  own  country.  It  is 
a  great  pity  that  all  tliose  philanthropista  would  not 
content  themselves  with  relieving  the  real  die- 
tresses  of  those  within  their  own  neigbborhood, 
and  not  with  the  Priest  and  the  Levite  paae  by  on 
the  other  side  to  avoid  a  poor  distressed  white  man, 
while  on  their  way  to  a  meeting  to  make  pompous 
speeches  about  freedom  to  all,  natural  equality  of 
men,  the  iniquity  of  slave-holding,  &c. 

As  to  the  third  class,  or  great  body  of  the  peo* 
pie  at  the  North,  though  they  are  from  education 
and  local  position  opposed  to  slavery,  yet  they  have 
no  disposition  to  interfere  with  it  in  the  Sonth,  cor- 
rectly regarding  it  as  a  matter  bdonging  ezclo- 
sively  to  the  States  in  which  it  exists.  The  only 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  this  elaes  ie  that 
they  may  t)e  temporarily  misled  by  artful  appeals 
to  their  humanity  and  their  sectional  prejodiees, 
and  induced  to  oast  their  votes  occasion  ally  for  men 
and  measures  of  a  character  which,  when  free 
from  the  influence  of  passion,  they  would  assuredly 
condemn.  The  feeling  which  is  represented  to 
prevail  among  them  now,  of  fixed  opposition  to 
forming  new  slave  territories,  has  been  produced  by 
false  representations  of  the  grasping  ambition  sad 
tyrannizing  policy  of  the  South.  They  have  been 
made  to  believe  that  the  South  aims  at  nothing  less 
than  a  monopoly  of  all  political  power  by  means  of 
its  peculiar  institution,  and  they  are  taootingly  told 
to  arise  and  assert  their  rights  like  men,  or  else 
forever  hereaAer  be  the  mere  vassals  of  Soothein 
slave-holders.  These  sneers,  taunts,  appeals,  and 
false  statements  plied  in  the  most  artful  manner  by 
cunning  fanatics  and  politicians,  are  well  caleolated 
to  roobe  all  the  latent  feelings  of  sectional  pride, 
envy  jealousy,  and  ill-will,  which  have  long  happily 
slumbered  in  inaction,  and  under  such  infloences  it 
cannot  mnch  be  wondered  at  that  the  aspect  of  pub- 
lic opinion  in  the  North  now  appears  decidedly  hos- 
tile to  Southern  rights.  But  we  do  not  doubt  that 
all  these  delusive  means  which  have  now  proved 
so  powerful  will  soon  lose  their  power,  an^  truth 
again  resume  her  empire  over  the  public  mind. 

Fraod  and  falsehood,  though  they  may  t>e  Ifar  a 
time  successful  instruments  of  political  intrigue, 
generally  in  the  end  overwhelm  with  ruin  those 
misguided  men  who  have  stooped  so  low  as  to  em- 
ploy them. 

As  to  the  fourth  class,  or  professed  politicians,  it 
has  already  been  said  that  they  care  nothing  at  all 
about  the  question,  except  to  use  it  as  an  element 
of  political  agitation.  To  them  it  is  a  matter  of 
perfect  indiflference  whether  the  limita  of  slavery 
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mre  contracted  or  extended,  provided  their  political 
fortunes  are  not  affected  by  one  or  the  other.  But 
they  have  now  discovered  that  by  agitating  the  sab- 
jeot  they  can  possess  themselves  of  a  very  power- 
fol  in^aence  in  the  non-slave- hnldino:  states — an 
influence  which  may  be  powerful  enough  to  give 
them  the  entire  control  of  the  government.  And 
they  will,  by  means  of  it,  secure  the  control  of  the 
foveroment  naless  the  South  proves  entirely  trne 
to  herself — that  is,  unless  she  presents  a  front,  solid, 
unbroken,  and  immoveably  hostile  to  every  phase 
of  political  abolitionism.  Fortunately  she  has  the 
power  to  put  a  stop  to  this  nefarious  game  of 
Northern  politicians,  and  if  she  fails  to  use  it,  she 
will  no  doubt  have  ample  reason  for  future  self-re- 
proach. She  must  leach  these  political  intriouers 
and  tricksters  that  the  very  sine  qua  non  of  her 
anpport  is  that  they  shall  cut  loose  from  alt  connec- 
tion with  abolitionists — that  they  must  cease  to 
court  that  faction  either  openly  or  coverily,  that 
they  must,  in  short,  literally  and  truly  wash  their 
hands  of  it  and  alt  that  appertains  to  it  before  they 
can  hope  for  the  co()peration  of  any  party,  sect,  or 
faction  within  her  borders.  The  man  whom  they 
present  to  her  for  her  suffrage  as  a  candidate  for 
the  presidency  must,  on  this  subject,  be  not  only 
free  from  reproach,  but  above  all  suspicion.  Let 
the  South  take  this  stand  and  we  will  soon  cease  to 
hear  of  abolitionism  as  an  element  of  political  agi- 
tation. Politicians  when  they  discover  that  they 
moat  either  give  up  the  votes  of  a  few  thousand  of 
abolitionists,  or  the  entire  vote  of  fourteen  slates, 
will  not  long  hesitate  in  their  choice  bAiween  the 
I  wo  alternatives.  The  whole  course  of  their  coq- 
dact  shows  that  they  will  cling  to  their  interest, 
and  this  principle  will  always  cause  them  to  seek 
the  support  of  the  stronger  party.  No  political 
party  in  the  North  would  ever  dare  to  court  tiie 
aboliiioBists  if  it  were  perfectly  certain  that  by  so 
doing  it  would  lose  all  its  adherents  in  the  South. 
I^t  thia  fact  be  made  perfectly  certain  and  the  abo- 
lition faction,  east  off*  as  it  will  be  by  hoih  the 
great  political  parties,  will  cease  to  be  at  all  formi- 
dable and  soon  dwindle  down  to  its  native  iiisi5;ni/i- 
eance  and  contempt. 

it  seems  to  me  that  no  mind  unperverted  by  po- 
litical schemes  and  intrigues  could  for  a  moment 
doobt  the  correctness  of  these  Tiews.  Let  them 
but  be  oniversally  adopted  and  acted  upon  by  th^ 
people  of  the  South  and  we  undertake  to  say  that 
diaooion  will  never  take  place.  Indeed  we  are  not 
of  those  who  are  easily  frightened  by  the  cry  of 
diaonion,  believing  as  we  do  that  the  causes  which 
operate  as  ties  Co  bind  us  together  aie  tenfold 
atronger  and  more  numerous  than  those  which  have 
m  tendeocy  to  pall  as  asunder.  I'he  Union  was 
formed  because  the  whole  people  saw  plainly  that 
it  was  their  interest  politically  and  commercially  to 
lurfli  it ;  it  will  be  preserved  for  the  same  reasons, 
and  these  reasons  will  become  stronger  instead  of 


weaker  by  the  lap^^e  of  time.     Already  has  the 
Union  withstood  some  as  severe  shocks  as  it  is 
likely  ever  to  be  exposed  to  again,  and  all  the  time 
it  has  been  settling  more  firmly  on  its  foundations, 
daily  acquiring  such  strength  and  consistency  as  to 
render  it  alike  proof  against  the  assaults  of  foreign 
enmity  and  the  insidious  efforts  of  domestic  trea- 
son.    Every  consideration  of  patriotism  and  inter- 
est is  in  favor  of  its  preservation  and  against  its 
dissolution.     To  suppose  then  that  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  the  people  to  effect  such  an  act  could  ever 
become  so  blindly  infatuated  as  to  utterly  disregard 
all  these  powerful  considerations,  would  be  at  once 
to  give  up  the  fundamental  article  of  our  political 
creed,  via  :  that  the   people  are  wise  enough  to 
manage  their  ( wn  affairs.     To  believe  that  the 
Northern  people  are  ready  to  renounce  the  Union 
with  all  its  advantages,  and  plunge  at  once  into  all 
the  direful  consequences  which   would  inevitably 
follow  its  diseolution  for  a  mere  abstraction — a  mere 
dream  of  mad  enthusiasts — requires  a  degree  of 
faith  in  human  folly  which  I  am  happy  not  to  pos- 
sess.    Such  an  act  would  be  without  a  parallel  in 
the  annals  of  mankind.     That  a  people  in  the  very 
highest  state  of  prosperity,  enjoying  the  fullest 
measure  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  without 
any  grievances  of  any  kind,  whose  national  char- 
acter  is  respected  and    national    power  dreaded 
throughout  the  earth,  should  wish  to  sink  their  na- 
tional existence,  and  with  it  all  their  liistingnished 
national  blessings,  for  a  mere  whim,  a  mere  phan- 
tom of  diseased  imaginations,  is  too  monstrous  for 
credulity  itself.     The  wildest  ficiions,  the  most  ex- 
travagant coinage  of  the  wildest  imagination  cat 
furnish  no  parallel  to  such  an  act.     The  blind  in- 
fatualion  of  the  Hindoo  devotee,  who  contrives  to 
cut  off  his  own  head  as  an  offering  to  the  deity  of 
the  holy  river,  is  something  like  it,  but  in  criminal 
atrocity  far  below  it.     They  would  not  only  cut  off" 
their  own  heads  in  a  political  sense,  but  they  would 
immolate  their  posterity  on  the  altar  of  this  infer- 
nal Moloch  of  pc^iiics — religious  fanaticism.     In  a 
wild  attempt  t<»  confer  a  blessing  upon  a  portion  of 
the  human  race  in  their  very  nature  too  brutally 
degraded  to  appreciate  it,  they  would  castaway  all 
the  substantial  blessings  of  a  free  eovernment  and 
open  the  way  for  ages  of  war,  hkxid shed,  and  deso- 
lation.    Like  Fool  and  Want- Wit  in  Bunyan's ad- 
mirable allegory,  they  would  attempt  to  wash  the 
Ethiopian  white  whom  God  has  made  black,  and 
in  their  foolish  effort  against  the  laws  of  nature 
would  invoke  all  the  powers  of  darkness  to  their 
aid.     Some  of  their  friends  have  intimated  that 
they  were  capable  of  such  madness,  but  such  an  in- 
timation certainly  is  a  very  poor  compliment  either 
(o  their  hearts  or  heads,  and  should  be  resented 
by  them  as  a  slander  upon  both.     Factious  spirits 
among  ihem  may  rage,  and  fume,  and  in  their  wrath 
threaten  to  rend  the  Union  into  fragments,  and  no 
doubt  some  few  of  them  would  do  it  had  they  the 
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power,  but  the  great  body  of  the  people,  even  where 

the  mania  seems  to  be  most  violent,  are  loo  sensi-  qh  a  WTsjin?  qPRTNa 

ble  of  the  value  of  this  same  Union  to  attempt  to  THE  SHAWNEE  SPRIJNOr. 

sever  it.     Much  has  been  said  of  late  about  "  cal- 
culating I  he  value  of  the  Union"— that  calculation       Near  the  romantic  site  of  the  present  town  of  Winches- 
was  made  long  ago,  and  showed  the  Union  to  be   terjs  a  spring  remarkable  for  the  rugged  beaulyand^-^^^ 
_  1      ,  ,  .1  .  J    •       *  .      ness  of  ihe  scenery  around  it.     It  was  formerly  the  ren- 

far  too  valuable  to  all  parties  concerned  m  it  to  ,  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^j^^  ^,^  g^^^^^^^  Chieftains,  whose  siem.  fierce 
be  sacrificed  by  any  for  a  consideration  less  valoa-  !  |,ro^.g  ^nd  warlike  forms  were  in  striking  unison  with  the 
ble  than  their  existence  as  a  free  people.  Pecu-  sublimity  of  the  spot.  Connected  with  ibis  spring,  ren- 
niary  interest,  though  acknowledged  to  be  a  low  dercd  aitraciivc  by  these  natural  advanUgcs  of  scenery,  is 
and  sordid  motive  of  human  conduct,  is  yet  known  \  a  legend,  that  whoeyer  should  quaff  its  waters  wouW  be 
.     u  ^        r  I     r       .    .u^   -v.««.    ««..,«-f..l '  imbued  with  an  undying  love  and  veneration  for  the  hill 

to  be  a  very  powerful,  if  not  the  most  powerful,.         i-  u.  ii       j       j       «    rt^-«»  «.»,««««»•  ^r  tK* 
rr,  t  1        /.    L  ^^^"*  which  It  flowed  ;  and  so  confident  were  some  oi  tue 

one.  This  is  all  on  the  side  of  the  preservation  ^,^,^^  members  of  this  ancient  tribe  of  the  virtue  of  the 
of  the  Union.  Indeed  the  interest  of  one  section  draught,  that  they  lingered  around  the  founUin  long  after 
is  80  extensively  blended  with  that  of  the  other  ,  the  rcbt  of  their  tiibe  had  sought  peace  and  quietness  in 
that  their  separation  appears  to  be  almost  a  physi-  j  o»her  lands,  li  is  in  reference  to  this  that  the  foregoing 
cal  impossibility.    The  channels  of  communication,  ^'"'^^  were  composed 


both  natural  and   artificial,  between  the  difi^erent 
sections  are  strong  cords  to  bind  them   together. 
The  Mississippi  river  alone,  like  a  great  artery 
uniting  the  remote  extremities  of  the  confederacy, 
is  a  ligament  which  cannot  be  cut.     The  constantly 
extending  chain  of  raiUroads,  by  multiplying  indefi- 
nitely the  channels  of  commercial  intercourse  and 
the  facilities  of  travelling  ;  and  the  magnetic  tele- 
graph, conveying  intelligence  throughout  the  whole 
vast  extent  of  the  country  with  the  speed  of  light- 
ning, so  as  in  effect  to  bring  the  remotest  places 
together,  are  additional  bonds  of  almost  incalcula- 
ble strength  to  the  Union.     The  constant  inter- 
course in  a  commercial  and  social  way  between  the 
people  of  the  various  States  which  will  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  employment  of  these  comparatively  re- 
cent inventions,  will  have  a  wonderful  efiTect  in  re- 
moving sectional  prejudices,  allaying  sectional  jeal- 
ousies, and  healing  sectional  animosities.     If  the 
Union  was  strong  enough  to  survive  the  perilous 
period  of  infancy  when  the  interests  of  its  remote 
sections  were  hardly  united  at  all,  and  the  people 
of  some  Stales  scarcely  had  any  intercourse  with 
those  of  others,  we  may  surely   entertain   good 
hopes  of  it  now  when  it  has  been  cemented  by  time 
and  is  besides  strengthened  by  so  many  additional 
bonds  of  which  our  Fathers  never  thought.     It  is 
to  be  expected  that  alarms  will  often  be  raised, 
sometimes  apparently  very  serious.     Faction,  and 
intrigue,  and  fanaticism,  aided  and  encouraged  by 
foreign,  especially  English  emissaries,  will  be  busy. 
There  will  be  much  angry  discussion,  much  crimi- 
nation and  recrimination — many  evil  passions  will 
be  aroused,  much  sectional  hatred  will  perhaps  be 
engendered ; — ^but  the  union  will  survive  in  spite 
of  all. 
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I  stood  Oil  the  brow  of  the  hill,  at  whose  base 
Poured  a  stream  in  its  beauty  and  freshness  along. 

And  whose  waters  were  dear  to  the  wonderful  race, 
Who  are  heroes  of  story,  and  spirits  of  song. 

No  chronicled  legend  recounts  the  brave  deeds 
Of  the  Sachem  who  ^mid  those  wild  mountains 
has  roved  ; 

No  bard  sings  the  song  of  the  maiden  who  bleeds 
In  silence  and  sadness,  for  him  she  has  loved ! 

Yet,  not  in  the  realms  of  oblivion  lost 

Are  the  brave  and  the  true  of  this  patriot  band ; 

For  entombed  in  the  soil  of  the  hill  is  their  dost, 
And  their  bones  are  still  bleached  on  their  beau- 
tiful land. 

As  long  as  the  hill  of  their  glory  shall  stand. 
As  long  as  these  waters  shall  flow  from  its  side, 

So  long  shall  they  tell  of  the  patriot  band, 

Of  the  maiden  who  loved  and  the  valiant  who  died! 

And  sacred  to  legend  the  streamlet  shall  lell. 

Of  those  who  the  sweets  of  its  waters  imbibe ; 
Whoae  hearts,  through   all  changes,  with  ardor 
will  swell. 
When  they  view  the  wild  home  of  their  desolate 
tribe. 

Nor  need  they  the  charm  of  its  fountain  to  caose 
Their  spirits  unwilling  from  Shawnee  to  roam; 

For  here  the  still  dust  of  their  ancestors  awes. 
And  here  they  have  felt  the  pure  sweetness  of 
home. 

They  have  gone  like  the  rays  of  the  evening,  which 
fall 
On  the  brow  of  yon  mountain  now  radiant  ia 
light : 
Which  lives  but  a  moment  the  glory  of  all. 
And  is  darkened  and  quenched  in  the  abadows 
of  night ! 
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And  all  that  the  last  of  their  race  can  desire, 
Is  to  mingle  his  dust  with  the  withering  sod  ; 

And  on  the  calm  banks  of  that  stream  to  expire, 
While  his  spirit  ascends  to  the  bosom  of  God  ! 
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POEMS,  BY  P.  P.  COOKE. 

This  is  a  chyming  little  volume,  ^nd  we  wel- 
come it  as  the  harbinger  of  better  things.  We 
have  been  long  aware  of  the  high  poetic  powers 
that  lie  locked  up  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  sons 
of  Virginia.  We  could  readily  furnish  a  list  of 
names  cherished  by  the  Muses,  but  which  would 
be  quite  new  to  their  professed  votaries.  We 
might  refer  the  readers  of  the  Messenger  to  the 
pages  of  that  work  itself,  for  many  specimens  of 
poetry  of  which  the  most  gifted  bard  of  America 
or  England  need  not  be  ashamed.  Some  of  these 
have  come  to  us  anonymously,  and  some  as  the 
anstudied  effusions  uf  minds  seeking  relaxation 
from  the  sterner  tasks  of  thought,  the  anthers  of 
which  are  known  only  to  ourselves.  Hence  we 
have  more  than  once  hazarded  the  opinion,  that  if 
the  membra  disjecta  of  the  Orpheus  of  Virginia 
could  be  collected,  they  would  make  a  whole  not 
unworthy  to  be  classed  with  Byron,  Scott,  Camp- 
bell and  Moore,  to  say  nothing  of  many  others, 
whom  the  world,  for  want  of  better,  distinguishes 
as  Poets.  Some  antiquarians  have  conjectured 
that  the  poems  which  have  come  down  to  us  under 
the  name  of  Homer  are  not  all  the  work  of  one 
roan  ;  and  if,  by  a  similar  mistake,  all  the  nncon- 
aidered  trifles  produced  by  Virginians,  who  make 
no  claim  to  the  name  of  Poet,  were  gathered  from 
Magazines,  Annuals,  New^spapers,  and  port- folios 
where  t^ey  lie  hid  from  light,  and  all  attributed  to 
any  one  individual,  few  names  would  have  a  fairer 
chance  for  immortality  than  his.  The  fame  of  Gray 
and  Collins  rests  on  no  broader  basis. 

It  would  be  strange  if  this  were  not  so.  The 
population  of  Virginia,  during  the  lapse  of  seventy 
years,  has  furnished  a  larger  proportion  of  men 
whose  names  will  live  in  history  than  any  equal 
population  in  Christendom  daring  the  same  time. 
In  eloquence  especially,  so  near  akin  to  poetry, 
their  superiority  is  universally  admitted.  The 
names  of  Henry,  Randolph,  Clay  and  Preston 
stand  confessedly  preeminent :  and  the  speeches 
of  these  gentlemen  want  nothing  but  rhyme  and 
metre,  (the  hod-work  of  the  poet.)  to  give  them  a 
high  place  among  the  impassioned  and  didactic  ef- 
fusions of  the  muse.  Indeed  it  may  be  conceding 
too  much  to  admit  that  they  are  deficient  in  rhythm. 


doubted  whether  the  higher  strains  uf  eloquence 
as  they  flowed  from  the  lips  of  these  gifted  men 
may  not  be  reduced,  by  a  skilful  analysis,  to  a  me- 
tre as  harmonious  and  regular  as  his.  Were  not  they 
poets  1  Aye,  and  more  than  poets.  They  were  im- 
provisatorij  who  only  did  not  speak  in  rhyme  because 
of  the  genius  of  our  language,  the  inflnite  variety  of 
its  terminations,  and  the  severe  and  manly  taste  of 
the  Saxo-Norman  race.  That  their  talent  did  not 
display  itself  in  the  shape  of  what  is  familiarly 
called  poetry  is  because  ambition,  and  the  desire 
to  be  useful,  and  the  love  of  fame  found  a  fitter 
theatre  on  the  rostrum  or  in  the  Senate. 

There  are  two  states  of  society  favorable  to  the 
cultivation  of  poetic  talent :  the  first  and  the  last — 
the  season  of  infancy,  and  that  of  refined  maturi- 
ty.    In  this  it  resembles  the  individual  man.     The 
child  delights  in  rhyme,  and  will  listen  from  morn- 
ing till  night  to  the  story  of  Cock-Robin,  and  the 
melodies  of  Mother  Goose.     As  he  advances  to- 
ward manhood  this  taste  disappears,  but  returns 
when  his  faculties  have  been  improved  by  high 
cultivation.     The  highly  educated  man  always  de- 
lights in  poetry,  and  if  he  does  not  himself  aspire 
to  be  a  poet,  it  is  often  because  his  delicate  and 
fastidious  taste  is  disgusted  at  the  rude  essays  of 
his  own  untrained  muse.     So  among  the  fossil  re- 
mains of  the  buried  past  we  find  the  frequent  tra- 
ces of  the  scald  and  bard,  who  gave  to  the  rude 
dialects  of  their  day  the  "  helpful  ornament'*  of 
verse.     As  society  advances  these  become  more 
rare.     The  rude  ballads  of  the  middle  ages  which 
have  come  down  to  ns  might  all  be  comprised  in 
one  moderate  volume.     In  the  interval  between 
Chaucer  and   Shakspeare,  while  civilization  was 
slowly  but  steadily  advancing,  and  utility  was  grad- 
ually superseding  romance,  we  find  no  name  ren- 
dered illustrious  by  poetic   talent.      Shakspeare 
himself  stands,  not  only  unmatchable,  but  almost 
alone ;  and  we  come  down  nearly  to  our  own  time 
before  we  find  the  cultivation  of  poetry  a  common 
pursuit.     In  tracing  its  progress,  we  find  the  num- 
ber of  candidates  for  fame  and  fortune  engaged  in 
it  steadily  increasing,  and  keeping  nearly  even 
pace  with  the  progressive  division  of  labor.     First 
we    hear   the   voice  of   the  solitary  nightingale, 
shrouded  in  darkness,  and  deep  buried  in  embow- 
ering woods,  as  she  poors  her  touching  melody  on 
the  midnight  air.     As  the  dawn  approaches  other 
songsters  begin  to  tune  their  feeble  notes,  and 
when  the  sun  has  risen,  the  whole  grove  is  reso- 
nant with  multitudinous  tones,  of  which  it  is  hard 
to  say   whether  they  make  a  sweet  discord,  or 
*'  harmony  not  rightly  understood."     Not  only  do 
we  hear  the  wood-lark  and  the  thrush,  but  the  pye 
and  the  jay  are  not  less  clamorons  and  eager  to  be 
heard  than  their  more  musical  competitors. 

Such,  we  take  it,  is  the  state  of  poetry  at  this 
time  both  in  England  and  in  the  Northern  States 


Shelley's  Queen  Mab  has  been  considered  as  an 

exquisite  specimen  of  metrical  art,  and  it  may  be  of  this  Union.    Thd  rapid  march  of  improvement 
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in  all  that  conduces  to  wealth  and  enjoyment,  has 
made  the  love  of  money  and  the  Jove  of  pleasure 
the  ruling  passions  of  the  age.  ^*  Alieni  appetens, 
sui  profusus"  is  the  character  thus  engendered. 
One  such,  by  the  way,  was  en<iugh  to  shake  the 
foundation  of  the  Roman  State.  What  is  to  be 
hoped  for  a  nation  if  such  it  is  for  the  political 
Philosopher  to  consider.  We  leave  that  to  him. 
But,  in  such  a  state  of  things  none  is  content  with 
the  fortune  he  was  born  to,  and  every  man  brings 
to  the  mint  whatever  faculty  of  mind  or  body  he 
may  possess,  and  claims  to  have  it  stamped  as 
sterling.  Men  conscious  of  intellectual  power 
have  alwAys  sought  employment  in  the  healing  art 
and  in  the  forum.  Religion  next  becomes  a  trade — 
then  politics,  and,  last  of  all,  literature.  Profes- 
sional works  come  first — then  Philosophy — then 
History,  and  finally  Romance  and  Poetry.  This 
last  stage,  in  which  poetic  talent  is  cultivated  as 
a  source  of  profit,  Virginia  has  not  yet  reached. 
The  Northern  States  are  perhaps  twenty  years 
ahead  of  her  in  this.  Twenty  years  ago  it  was 
scornfully  asked  in  England,  "  who  reads  an  Amer- 
ican Book  V  This  same  question  is  doubtless  now 
asked  in  the  North  concerning  Virginia.  For  our- 
selves we  confess  it  neither  mortifies  nor  pains  us, 
any  more  than  the  fact,  that  we  still  draw  from  other 
regions  the  productions  of  the  spinning-jenny  and 
power-loom.  In  due  time  these  things  will  come 
together — and  whether  we  shall  be  better,  wiser, 
or  happier  when  they  do  come,  is  a  qncbtion  to 
which  the  experience  of  other* countries  does  not 
promise  a  very  satisfactory  answer.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  progress  is  Nature^s  law,  and  we  too  shall 
press  on  as  eagerly  as  the  boy  anticipates  his 
growth  to  manhood,  in  spile  of  all  he  sees  of  the 
cares  that  attend  it.  It  was  in  this  spirit  we  said 
that  we  hail  this  little  volume  as  the  harbinger  of 
better  things.  We  believe  we  have  in  Mr.  Gooke 
ihe  first  instance  of  a  Virginia  gentleman,  who, 
after  having  given  his  powers  a  trial  in  the  more 
prosaic  pursuits  of  life,  has  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  he  owes  it  to  himself  to  devote  them  to 
poetry.  We  hope,  at  least  that  this  is  the  case. 
If  it  be  so,  then  Mr.  Couke  will  be  only  acting  on 
the  advice  we  should  have  given  him,  when, 
some  years  ago,  in  his  very  lioyhood,  he  made  the 
pages  of  the  Messenger  the  altar  on  which  he  laid 
his  first  offerings  to  the  Muse. 

About  the  same  time  we  were  indebted  to  Mr. 
Cooke  for  an  essay  on  the  ancient  English  poetry, 
displaying  a  depth  of  research,  an  accuracy  of 
iliscriroinaiion,  and  a  delicacy  and  refinement  of 
taste,  which,  in  so  young  a  man,  we  thought 
quite  wonderful.  W^e  are  pleased  to  find  that  he 
has  persevered  in  the  same  studies,  and  taken  the 
old  masters  of  song  for  his  models.  We  do  not 
mean  that,  like  Chatierton,  he  has  aiiempicd  to 
give  fac  similes  of  the  ancient  ballads;  but  thai 
^e  b«s  endeavored  to  t/sH  their  ojd- world-stories  in 


their  own  way,  in  modern  English.  How  far  he 
his  succeeded  we  shall  try  to  show,  and  to  point 
out  the  causes  of  bis  failure  where  he  has  failed. 

Of  ballads  answering  the  designation  of  the  title- 
page,  there  are  but  three.  At  this  we  felt  neither 
surprise  nor  wonder.  We  are  not  deeply  read  in 
ihe  chronicles  of  Froissart,  and  that  because  our 
interest  in  the  work  was  soon  exhausted.  If  we 
can  understand  our  own  feelings,  that  interest  is 
chiefly  produced  by  finding  ourselves  listening  to 
the  familiar  gossip  of  one  who  had  spoken,  eye  to 
eye,  to  such  men  as  Edward  III.,  his  gallant  son, 
and  his  greater  brother,  Derby,  (greatest  in  oar 
estimation  of  all  who  have  made  famous  the  proud 
name  of  Plantagenet,)  and  Gaston  de  Foix,  and 
the  Captal  of  Buch,  and  others  whom  our  young 
imaginations  have  clothed  in  fleshly  forms.  We 
seem  to  know  tliem,  not  as  shadows  of  the  past, 
but  as  beings  that  still  exist ;  and  when  we  meet 
with  one  who  knew  them  in  life,  it  seems  like 
meeting  one  who  had  lately  patted  from  a  common 
friend.  We  have  their  images  in  our  minds,  but 
we  desire  to  freshen  them  by  asking  how  they 
looked  and  lived,  and  what  they  said  and  did.  Let 
him  be  monk  or  priest,  menial  or  clown,  driveller 
or  dotard,  the  man  who  brings  tidings  of  them  is 
welcome,  and,  for  the  lime,  wit,  wisdom  and  elo- 
quence from  the  lips  of  another  would  be  less  in- 
teresting than  his  idlest  gossip. 

The  authors  of  the  old  English  ballads  were  not 
gossips.  Simple  and  rude  indeed  they  are,  but 
they  possess  a  skill  which  no  cultivation  could 
have  imparted.  Led  by  an  unerring  instinct  they 
tell  exactly  as  much  as  needs  be  told — no  more. 
They  seem  to  have  the  exact  measure  of  the  read- 
er's capacity  to  supply  all  the  prose  that  may  be 
necessary  to  connect  the  poetry.  The  warrior 
bounes  him  for  the  war.  You  are  not  told  how  he 
gets  on  his  cuirass  and  his  mail,  his  greaves  and 
his  ucis.ies;  but  you  see  the  hand  of  his  lady  as 
she  girds  his  belt  and  buckles  on  his  spurs;  and 
the  picturesque  aspect  of  hid  unhelmed  head  is  still 
before  you,  until,  kissing  him  perhaps  for  the  last 
time,  she  places  his  casque  upon  his  brow.  Ton 
may  catch  a  glimpse  of  him  mounted  on  his  battle- 
steed,  and  glancing  up  at  the  scarf  that  waves  a 
farewell  from  the  battlements  ;  but  when  next  you 
see  him,  he  is  in  the  field — (how  begets  there  yon 
are  never  told) — in  the  midst  of  the  strife.  Yon 
never  see  him  with  his  sword  in  the  sheath,  *  or 
his  lance  out  of  the  rest :  the  archer's  bow  is  never 
exhibited  unstrung  ;  and  when  he  draws  it  yon  do 
but  see  the  result — 

"  The  gray  goose  wing  that  was  ihere  on 
In  his  heart 'iS-l>lood  was  wet.** 

No  man  better  understands  this  secret  of  the  min- 

♦  It  is  only  necessAry  to  remind  the  reader  i hat  he  nerer 
witnessed  the  drnwing  of  ihe  large  froats-handled  sword, 
till  he  saw  it  draws  by  Bois  Guilben  in  Ivanboe. 
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strers  art  than  Mr.  Cooke.  In  proof  of  this,  and 
as  a  specimen  of.  his  power,  we  insert  a  little  poem 
entitled  the  Power  of  the  Bards. 

"THE  POWER  OF  THE  BARDS. 

**  Wiadonif  and  pomp,  nnd  valor. 

And  love,  and  martial  glory — 
Those  gleam  up  from  the  ahadows 

or  Englaod'a  elder  atory. 

**  If  thou  woaldat  piVrce  thoac  ahadows 

Dark  on  her  life  of  old, 
Follow  where  mareh  her  mlnstiels, 

Wiib  muaic  aweet  and  bold. 

**  Right  faithfully  they  guide  ua 

The  darksome  way  along, 
Driving  the  ghoaU  of  ruin 

With  joyoua  harp  and  song. 

"They  raise  up  clearest  visions, 

To  greet  ua  every  where — 
They  bring  the  brave  old  votees 

To  stir  the  sonny  air. 

**  We  see  the  ships  of  conquest 

White  on  the  narrow  sea ; 
We  mark  from  Battle  Abbey, 

The  plames  of  Normandy. 

"  We  see  the  royal  Rnfas 

Go  out  the  chase  to  lead — 
Wat  TyrePa  flying  arrow — 

The  dead  king's  flying  steed. 

•*  We  go  with  gallant  Henry, 

Stealing  to  Woodstock  bower. 
To  meet  his  gentle  mistress, 

In  twilight's  starry  hour. 

"  We  see  Blondel  and  Richard, 

We  hear  the  lays  they  sing  ; 
We  mark  the  dames  adjudging 

Betwixt  the  bard  and  King. 

**  We  join  the  iron  Barons, 

Doing  that  famous  deed — 
Wringing  the  great  old  charter 

From  John  at  Runnymede. 

*<  We  ride  with  Harry  Monmouth 
On  Shrewsbuiy'a  bloody  bounds ; 

We  bear  the  fat  knight's  mora), 
On  Percy  Hotspur's  wounds. 

**  We  mark  the  bannered  Rosea — 

The  red  rose,  and  the  white, 
And  Crookback's  barded  charger 

Foaming  in  Barnet  fight. 

«*  We  sea  binff  Harry  Tudor, 
To  royal  Windsor  rids. 

With  fair-necked  Bulien  reining 
A  palfiey  at  bis  side* 

*'  We  join  Qoeen  Bess,  the  virgin, 

And  prancingly  go  forth. 
To  bold  that  stately  revel 

At  atately  Kenilworth. 

"  We  join  the  radftr  revels, 
Under  the  greenwood  tree, 


Where  outlaw  songs  are  chaunted. 
And  cans  clink  merrily. 

"  We  join  the  curtal  friar. 
And  doughty  Robin  Hood, 

And  Sculhelock,  and  the  miller. 
At  fea»t  in  Green  Sherwood. 

••We  greet  Maid  Marion  bringing 
The  collops  of  the  deer, 

And  pitchers  of  roeiheglin 
To  crown  the  woodland  cheer. 

"  We  lie  down  with  the  robbers 

At  coming  of  the  dark. 
We  rise,  Hilh  their  uprising, 

At  singing  of  the  lark. 

*'  And,  blending  with  his  matins. 
We  hear  the  abbey  chimes — 

The  chimes  of  the  stately  abbeys 
Of  the  proud  priestly  times. 


"And  o^e  we  not  these  visions 

Fresh  to  the  natnral  eye — 
This  presence  in  old  story — 

To  the  good  an  and  high  7 

"  The  high  art  of  the  poet, 

The  maker  of  the  lays  7 
Doth  not  his  magic  lead  us 

Back  to  the  ancient  days  7 

"  For  evermore  be  honored 

The  voices  sweet,  and  bold. 
That  thus  can  charm  the  shadows 

From  the  true  life  of  old." 

We  almost  wonder  aAer  this,  to  find  Mr.  Cooke 
looking  for  fit  themes  for  ballads  in  the  pages  of 
Froissart.  Gallant  as  Sir  John  is,  and  chivalrons  in 
spirir,  he  is  yet  a  priest :  and  the  deeds  of  war  and 
the  adventures  of  lore,  instead  of  making  the  sta- 
ple of  his  story,  are  harried  over,  as  he  passes  from 
Court  to  Court — from  Abbey  to  Abbey — from  ban- 
quet to  banquet.  He  makes  you  know  his  charac- 
ters— not  in  the  battle-field,  nor  in  the  lady^s  bow- 
er,— ^but  over  the  red  wine.  Writing  af\er  him « Mr. 
Cooke  exhibits  that  most  interesting  figure  of  the 
romance  of  history^the  Black  Prince — not  ser- 
ving his  royal  captive  on  bended  knee ;  not  con- 
ducting him  into  London  with  a  proud  humility 
in  oooiparison  with  which  the  triumphal  car  of 
Cssar  is  an  idle  pageant;  but  **wi8e  with  the 
wine*s  solemnity,"  delivering  a  lecture  on  Chivalry 
to  show  that  its  most  sacred  laws  were  outraged 
by  the  Sabine  Rape. 

The  result  of  this  is,  that  those  ballads  in  which, 
as  Mr.  Cooke  tells  us,  he  has  been  **  as  faithful  to 
the  text  of  Froissart  as  the  necessities  of  verse 
permitted/*  though  admirably  executed,  are  less  in- 
teresting than  most  of  the  other  poems  in  the  vol- 
ume. It  is  not  Mr.  Cookers  fault  that  he  could 
not  make  them  interesting.  No  man  could  do  it. 
It  is  not  his  fault,  that  in  these,  instead  of  the  con- 
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densed  elliptical  style  of  the  old  ballads,  we  have  a 
rambling  gossiping  strain.  It  was  impossible  in 
any  other  way  to  be  "  faiiliful  to  the  text  of  Frois- 
sart." 

In  the  other  tales  of  this  volume  there  is  much 
more  to  interest  the  reader.  In  two  of  them  Mr. 
Cooke  has  relied  on  his  own  invention,  and  the 
third  is  **  an  owre  true  tale"  that  well  deserved  to 
be  commemorated  in  verse.  The  master  of  Bol- 
ton and  Geoffrey  Telenoire  are  both  interesting 
tales  and  well  told  ;  and  the  death  of  Cornstalk  is 
hit  off  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  that  fierce  tragedy. 
The  two  last  and  two  minor  pieces  have  already 
appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  Messenger.  But  even 
in  these  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Cooke 
has  been  misled  by  following  other  lights  than  those 
of  the  old  Ballads.  The  characteristics  of  these  of 
which  we  have  spoken  are  wanting.  The  rhythm 
too  is  more  af\er  the  manner  of  modern  music,  in 
which  a  studied  harshness  is  made  to  set  off  the 
melting  melody  of  some  simple  strain  wherein  all 
the  merit  of  the  piece  consists.  Judged  by  the 
standard  faith  of  the  present  day,  we  are  some- 
what heretical  in  our  taste  both  in  the  music  of 
the  orchestra,  and  in  that  of  verse.  We  are  pleas- 
ed that  the  ear  should  be  relieved  from  the  sugared 
sweetness  of  unvaried  melody  by  an  occasional 
line,  which  none  but  a  fine  reader  can  bring  within 
the  compass  of  the  rhythm.  But  we  cannot  agree 
that  these  should  occur  so  frequently  as  in  the 
rugged  rhymes  of  Tennyson,  or  that  the  measure 
should  ever  be  broken  by  a  single  line,  which  no 
power  of  voice  and  cadence  can  reduce  to  its  laws. 

The  fashion  of  introducing  studied  harshness 
into  verse  is  a  modern  device.  It  is  indeed  vindi- 
cated by  the  example  of  the  old  masters,  and  they 
who  practice  it  are  said  **  to  catch  a  grace  beyond 
the  reach  of  art.*'  But  let  those  who  justify  them- 
selves by  this  example  remember  that  they  whom 
they  desire  to  imitate  were  not  imitators,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  imitated  successfully.  The  great 
charm  of  original  writers  is  in  the  stamp  of  origi- 
nality, which, ej;  vi  termini^  cannot  be  counterfeited. 
We  must  beg  leave  to  doubt  whether  one  among 
them  ever  wrote  a  line  intentionally  harsh.  They 
did  but  prefer  sense  to  sound,  and  when  put  to 
choose  between  a  smoothe  phrase  and  a  strong  one, 
chose  the  latter.  When  a  line  could  only  be  made 
harmonious  by  enfeebling  expletives  or  inappropri- 
ate words,  they  did  not  attempt  to  polish  it.  Wri- 
ting in  this  spirit,  the  smoothness  of  the  rhythm 
was  sufficiently  broken  to  relieve  the  mind  from 
the  drowsy  influence  of  a  continuous  flow  of  mel- 
ody. Let  a  writer  of  the  present  day  catch  this 
same  spirit,  and  he  will  write  most  like  them  when 
he  least  intends  it.  Indeed  we  must  take  leave  to 
doubt  whether  an  attempt  to  write  like  them  must 
not  defeat  itself.  It  is  precisely  because  such  at- 
tempts at  imitation  are  so  common  in  the  most  fash- 
ionable  school  of  modern  poetry,  that  we  think 


that  Mr.  Cookers  familiarity  with  that  sehool  bat 
led  him  astray. 

In  another  particular  we  think  that  a  want  of  dis- 
crimination has  led  these  imitators  to  depart  from 
their  models.  In  the  ancient  ballads  the  poetry 
is  in  the  action.  There  is  little  or  no  imagery. 
The  fact  is  itself  poetical,  and  the  clearest  and 
shortest  way  of  placing  it  before  the  reader  gives 
it  most  effect.  In  doing  this  they  certainly  do  not 
scruple  to  violate  the  laws  of  metre.  Again,  when 
imagery  is  used,  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  appropri- 
ate to  the  subject,  and  widely  different  from  the 
profusion  of  tints  and  hues,  and  lights  and  shadows, 
and  odors  and  flowers,  which,  since  the  days  of 
Lai  la  Rookh,  form  the  staple  of  our  figurative  po- 
etry. When  the  old  poet  condescends  to  ose  soch 
materials,  he  handles  them  with  a  delicacy  suited 
to  their  texture.  Our  meaning  will  be  made  plain 
by  two  quotations  from  Shakspeare,  who,  in  point 
of  time  and  style,  is  as  near  the  **  pure  well  of  Eng- 
lish undefiled"  as  our  imitators  need  to  go.  The 
first  IS  from  Coriolanus. — It  is  his  prayer  for  his 
little  son  : 

"  The  God  of  Soldiers, 
With  the  content  of  supreme  Jove,  inform 
Thy  thoughts  wiih  nobleness  :  that  thou  mayst  prove 
To  thame  invulneroMe  and  atiek  in  the  wars 
Like  a  great  sea  markt  standing  every  fiawt 
And  saving  those  that  eye  thee  /" 

Here  the  first  line  in  Italics  is  exceedingly  rough, 
and  the  phrase  rude,  but  who  objects  to  either  % 

Now  take  from  the  '^Midsummer  Night's  Dream" 
the  speech  of  Oberon  to  Puck,  when  he  sends  him 
for  the  flower.  Every  reader  is  familiar  with  it. 
Most  can  repeat  it ;  and  we  challenge  them  to  show, 
in  the  whole  range  of  Elnglish  Poetry  a  more  per- 
fect specimen  of  mellifluous  verse.  At  this  day 
we  meet  with  nothing  like  the  first  of  these  pas- 
sages, but  we  find  its  becoming  blemishes  trans- 
ferred to  objects  on  which  they  are  deformities. 
Our  poets  match  the  manly  beard  with  the  soft 
blue  of  woman's  eye ;  or,  worse  still,  they  calti- 
vaie  it  on  the  lip  of  the  Dandy,  where  natnre^s 
b'ddge  of  manhood  becomes  the  sign  of  the  most 
contemptible  effeminacy. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  as  young  a 
man  as  Mr.  C.  would  escape  the  contagion  of  the 
prevailing  taste  in  poetry,  even  when  essaying  a 
branch  of  the  art  to  which  it  is  least  suitable.  It 
is  because  we  think  that  he  has  thus  been  led  into 
error,  by  men  without  a  tithe  of  his  taste  or  ge- 
nius, that  we  have  thus  endeavored  to  expose  it, 
in  the  hope  of  inducing  him  to  shake  himself  free 
from  their  influence.  At  the  same  time,  we  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  his  selections  from  Froissart  con- 
firm ns  in  the  opinion  that  the  old  Chronicler  does 
not  furnish  much  of  the  proper  raw  material  for 
ballad  poetry.  But  he  furnishes  what  to  a  man 
like  Mr.  C.  is  infinitely  better.     He  brings  as  to  a 
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p^nonal  aoqaaintance  with  the  men  most  worthy  to 
figure  in  such  poetry.  Let  Mr.  C.  avail  himself 
of  thia,  and  trust  his  own  invention  for  character- 
istio  incidents,  and  his  own  true  ear  for  his  metre, 
and  his  own  taste  and  feelings*  at  once  refined  and 
manly,  for  the  manner  in  which  his  tale  shall  be 
brought  out,  and  we  venture  to  predict,  that  he  will 
give  us  specimens  of  ballad  poetry,  such  as  the  wri- 
ter of  Chevy  Chase  would  have  written  had  the 
English  of  this  day  been  his  mother  tongue.  This, 
we  conceive,  is  just  what  a  writer  should  propose 
to  himself,  who  desires  to  revive  the  minstrelsy  of 
the  ballad.  It  is  what  Mr.  C.  has  proposed  to  him- 
self; and  he  will  not  fail  if,  turning  away  his  eyes 
from  the  ignesfalui  that  flit  about  the  base  of  Heli- 
con, where  Hippocrene  spreads  into  a  marshy  pool, 
he  walks  boldly  in  the  light  of  his  own  genius. 
God  speed  him ! 

ErrahttH.   For  brother  Derby,  read  cousin  Derby,  on  p.  438. 
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Among  the  distinguishing  traits  of  the  ancient 
and  modern  literature  of  every  nation,  may  be  re- 
marked the  8U|)erior  facility  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression which  characterizes  the  latter.  Look  at 
that  of  England.  The  style  of  even  the  best 
writers  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  is  comparatively 
rough  and  disjointed^  and  with  all  the  power  and 
intellectual  wealth  which  they  possessed,  it  is  evi- 
dent tjiat  it  was  with  great  labor  and  difficulty  they 
formed  their  words  into  sentences  of  sufficient 
regularity  to  be  printed.  It  required  real  mental 
strength  and  worthy  ideas  to  make  their  style  ef- 
fective. It  is  true  that  such  a  style  was  not  with- 
out the  advantages  of  being  individual  and  natural. 
It  took  shape  and  color  from  the  thoughts  which 
called  it  into  being.  In  modern  days  we  see  the 
thought  continually  altered,  compressed  or  ampli- 
fied to  make  it  suit  a  pleasant  sounding  form  of  sen- 
tence, or  to  make  a  smooth  verse. 

The  inequalities  between  literary  men  were  more 
strongly  marked.  The  art  of  writing  well  was  not 
possessed  by  every  one.  The  means  of  learning 
ii  did  not  then  exist,  or  were  not  known.  If  an 
author  wrote  well  it  was  from  the  inspiration  of 
gentos,  not  because  he  was  what  we  now  call  **  an 
educated  man.'*  Therefore,  if  his  writings  were 
posaessed  of  any  worth  at  all,  they  were  very  fine ; 
because  grand  thoughts  and  happy  expressions 
were  suggested  to  him  by  great  natural  talents.  If 
lie  was  not  borne  up  by  these,  he  had  no  other  sup- 
port, and  he  wrote  absurdity. 

Bat  in  latter  times  we  have  gradually  changed 


all  that.  As  hooks  of  all  characters  have  been 
multiplied,  education  has  been  diflfused  throughout 
society,  habits  of  thought  and  expression  have  be- 
come common,  and  almost  every  man  you  meet  is 
or  has  been  in  some  measure  engaged  in  literary 
occupations.  Criticism,  too,  has  engaged  the  pub- 
lic attention  for  a  long  series  of  years.  The  laws 
by  which  thought  and  expression  please  or  dis- 
please have  been  profoundly  discBssed  and  settled ; 
and  a  knowledge  of  them  is  generally  diffused 
through  the  community.  It  is  rare  to  find  a  man 
who  has  any  pretensions  whatever  to  education 
who  is  not  familiar  with  the  laws  of  style,  and  who 
cannot  tell  how  and  why  a  page  is  well  or  meanly 
written.  It  is,  therefore,  but  seldom  that  a  man 
makes  himself  utterly  ridiculous  when  he  writes,  and 
it  is  a  rare  thing  th^t  we  find  a  volume  which  must 
be  pronounced  downright  nonsense.  By  study  and 
extensive  observation  of  others,  all  who  have  any 
brains  at  all  may  learn  how  to  write  a  decent  prose 
style  and  tolerable  verse ;  and  authors  have  the  fear 
of  reviews  and  publishers  bills  too  much  before 
their  eyes  to  send  out  what  is  far  below  the  level 
of  the  literature  of  the  day.  Many  a  man  whom 
we  would,  without  hesitation,  have  pronounced  an 
unqualified  dunce  if  he  had  written  two  hundred 
years  ago,  can  now  make  a  book  either  in  prose  or 
verse  which  we  can  read  without  disgust  although 
without  much  pleasure,  and  without  seeing  much 
that  we  did  not  know  before.  If  he  had  written 
when  style  was  unformed  and  the  art  of  book- 
making  unknown,  his  emptiness  would  have  been 
apparent.  It  is  now  concealed  under  a  layer  of 
those  ideas  which  fioat  about  as  common  property, 
which  he  has  arranged  in  a  new  order,  and  clothed 
in  excellent  sentences,  with  all  the  regular  clauses, 
and  formed  into  well-sounding  periods.  There  is 
probably  not  a  clergyman  in  the  country,  who  has 
passed  the  usual  academic  course,  whose  compo- 
sitions on  an  average,  and  as  compositions,  are  not 
superior  to  the  most  celebrated  divines  of  earlier 
limes,  or  who  would  place  in  his  sermons  one  of 
those  weak  and  half  intelligible  pages  with  which 
Jeremy  Taylor's  undying  works  are  filled ;  and  there 
is  scarcely  a  newspaper  among  us,  which  does  not 
chronicle  events  of  a  country  town  in  a  more  for- 
cible and  readable  manner  than  Stow  has  done 
those  of  London.  The  History  of  Virginia  by 
Stith  cannot  compare  with  that  lately  published  by 
Mr.  R.  R.  Howison  in  point  of  arrangement  or 
pleasant  style ;  yet  Stiib  was  a  man  considerably 
above  ordinary  calibre,  and  possessed  of  all  the 
edocalion  his  times  afforded.  Nor  is  this  facility 
of  mediocre  composition  ofinfined  to  prose.  In- 
deed, a  profound  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  poetry 
and  a  taste  cultivated  by  great  acquaintance  with  the 
works  of  imagination,  may  enable  a  man  of  talent, 
whom  nature  has  intended  for  pursuits  of  a  nature 
altogether  different,  to  compose  poetry  capable  of 
yielding  great  delight  to  the  render,  and  which,  at 
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first  sight,  may  seem  to  him  the  inspiration  of  ge- 
nius. An  instance  of  this,  in  our  opinion,  is  the 
9r  volume  lately  published  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
This  man  is  not  a  poot  born.  He  has  great  and 
rare  powers,  and  has  exercised  them  to  their  utmost 
through  his  life.  But  his  powers  are  those  of  a 
metaphysician,  not  of  a  poet,  lie  has  seen  deeply 
into  the  o^perations  of  the  mind,  and  as  an  inter- 
preter of  the  soul,  he  is  perhaps  without  an  equal. 
A  psychologist  he  is,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word.  His  Essays  startle  the  reader  with  revela- 
tions of  his  own  consciousness.  He  has  a  just  and 
exquisite  appreciation  of  poetry,  he  is  acquainted 
with  the  law  by  which  it  has  pleased  him,  and  with 
the  operation  of  the  poet^s  mind  in  the  composition 
of  it.  He  is  also  possessed  of  that  fancy  which 
always  accompanies  an  intellect  above  the  ordinary 
grade.  But  these  do  not  constitute  a  poet.  In  his 
poems  you  look  in  vain  for  that  imagination  which 
doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to 
heaven,  and  bodies  forth  the  forms  of  things  un- 
known. The  most  of  them  are  simply  presenta- 
tions of  his  transcendental  theory,  in  verse  of  sin- 
gular sweetness,  and  in  poetic  diction  of  extraor- 
dinary beauty.  Even  those  which  have  been 
brought  forward  as  epecinriens  of  genuine  poetry, 
are  not  the  productions  of  that  fusing  fire  of  genius 
which  melts  totrether  all  the  results  of  experience 
and  thought  to  recast  them  in  purer  and  ideal  shapes, 
but  of  a  keen  intellectual  perception  of  what  com- 
poses those  creations  of  the  poet^s  genius.  The 
roost  beautiful  of  his  pieces,  the  ode  to  that  **  Insect 
lover  of  the  sun,"  is  an  instance  of  this.  Who 
could  alter  one  word  of  its  pure  molten  Saxon  for 
the  better.  lis  melody  will  forever  haunt  our  ears, 
like  the  "  breezy  bass''  of  the  creature  to  which  it 
is  addressed  : 

'*  Thou  in  sunny  solitudes 
Rover  of  the  underwoods 
The  green  silence  dolh  displace 
With  thy  mellow  breezy  bass." 

I  But  let  any  one  compare  Emerson^s  Humble 
Bee  with  Shelley^s  Skylark,  and  he  will  see  the 
difference  between  a  production  of  a  true  poet,  and 
an  imitation  of  poetry  by  a  true  critic.  One  rises 
*Mike  an  exhalation  with  the  sound  of  dulcet  eym- 
phonies  and  voices  sweet."     But  the  other  is  built, 

I  it  does  not  grow.  It  is  an  elegant  piece  of  mosaic 
work,  not  the  glittering  chrystals  of  nature.  He 
roust  ever  hold  a  high  rank  among  psychologists, 
but  upon  Parnassus  he  roust  take  place  among  the 
amateurs  and  artists,  not  araong  the  Lords  of  Song. 
But  Mr.  Emerson  is  a  man  of  mind.  There 
exists,  however,  in  his  neighborhood,  a  nest  of  poe- 
tasters who  are  perfect  examples  of  the  fact,  that 
men  without  even  ordinary  talent,  either  poetic  or 
otherwise,  are  now  able  to  write  very  good  copies 
of  verses  by  availing  themselves  of  the  means  and 
appliances  therefor  which  now  abound.     We  allude 


to  the  gentlemen  who  father  those  little  volumes  of 
hot  pressed  paper,  with  smooth  backs,  which  the 
Boston  press  is  so  perpetually  littering.  Of  this 
herd  of  disguised  dunces,  Messrs.  Read,  Story, 
Brook  and  Channing  may  be  selected  as  represent 
taiives.  Having  discovered  that  there  exists  a 
quantity  of  poetic  imagery,  sentiment  and  diction, 
which  have  been  so  often  used  that  they  are  com- 
mon property,  and  that  there  is  a  great  deal  more 
that  may  be  imitated  so  closely  that  no  Boston  blue 
can  discover  the  difference  between  copy  and  ori- 
ginal, and  so  easily  that  even  ihey  can  do  it ;  hav- 
ing moreover  learned  that  any  body  possessed  of 
ordinary  ear,  and  who  can  count  on  his  fingers, 
can  catch  something  of  Mr.  Longfellow's  tone, 
these  new  world  Delia  Cruscans  set  up  as — posts. 
Their  folly  they  conceal  under  a  garment  of  tran- 
cendental  words,  and  instead  of  the  intolerable 
trash  which  they  would  have  written  two  hundred 
years  ago,  we  can  now  complain  of  nothing  worse 
than  vapidness.  They  know  the  laws  of  taste  too 
well  to  be  guilty  of  any  gross  transgression  ;  and 
they  know  the  laws  of  melody  too  well  to  offend 
the  ear.  Nature  intended  them  to  have  been  dun- 
ces ;  but  she  poured  the  stuff  into  the  mould  of 
modern  education,  and  they  were  shaped  by  it  into 
decent  poetasters. 

But  it  must  be  admitted,  that  even  in  these  de- 
generate days,  there  are  some  of  the  fraternity 
whose  natural  bent  is  too  strong  to  be  turned  aside 
by  the  current  of  modern  civilization,  or  whose 
mental  boldness  is  such  that  they  disdain  all  disgui- 
ses. As  we  have  already  said,  they  have  become 
rarsB  aves:  and  it  is  with  unfeigned  satisfadioo 
that  we  now  introduce  to  the  readers  of  the  Mes- 
senger one  of  them,  who  is  courageous  enoogh  to 
come  forth  from  every  concealment  and  send  up 
the  unmistakable  bray  in  the  face  of  the  sun.  Here 
is  at  last  one  who  despises  common-place.  Ltike 
Bunyan*8  Apollyon,  he  "  straddles  all  across  the 
way,*'  and  informs  us,  that  he  is  **  void  of  fear  in 
the  matter."  I'he  author  of  the  volume  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  announces  that  he  is  **a  Virgin- 
ian," and  that  is  all  we  know  of  his  name  and  person. 
VVe  rejoice  that  the  "  mother  of  States  and  states- 
men" has  the  honor  of  giving  birth  to  so  perfect  a 
specimen  of  the  genus  under  consideration.  We 
do  not  think  the  nineteenth  century  has  produced 
a  single  professor  of  the  art  entitled  to  greater 
eminence  therein;  for  this  volume  proves  him  to 
be  really  a  phenomenon  of  bad  writing.  It  has 
been  our  lot  to  peruse  much  trash ;  but  we  roast 
say  that  this  is  the  most  supremely  stupid  and  ri- 
diculous, that  we  have  ever  seen.  The  author  ex- 
hibits a  thickness  of  skull  and  a  power  of  plung- 
ing which  has  not  been  equalled  since  the  days 
when  the  heroes  of  Popes  ef>tc  performed  their 
*'  high  heroic  games"  in  Fleet  ditch.  Even  among 
those,  Don  Paez  would  have  scarcely  foand  bis 
equal ;  for  neither  Phillips  nor  Blackmore,  la  so 
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much  of  their  writings  aa  have  come  into  oar 
hands,  ahow  sach  an  alacrity  and  expertness  in  the 
art  of  sinking,  as  this  Albemarle  man  has  exhibit- 
ed. He  seizes  the  reader  like  that  "  diver,  lean 
and  strong''  in  the  Revolt  of  Islam,  and  carries  him 
into  the  depths  of  absurdity,  with  an  ease  and  a 
swiftness  of  which  a  stranger  to  his  pages  can  form 
'no  conception.  His  folly  seems  to  us  a  **  chryso- 
lite without  flaw."  We  claim  for  him  Ihe  first  rank 
in  the  duncery  of  this  day,  and  shall  endeavor  to 
prove  his  right  thereto. 

Mr.  Robert  Montgomery  is  well  known  as  a  very 
bold  and  manful  dunce,  and  his  "  Day  of  Judgment" 
is  justly  celebrated  as  a  roaring  cataract  of  non- 
tense.  In  this  volume  we  find  a  **  Vision  of  Resur- 
rection," and  we  call  on  our  readers  to  mark  how 
this  son  of  the  new  world  exceeds  the  foreigner. 
•*  No  pent  up  Uiica  confines  his  powers.''    Says  he, 

"  I  saw  a  sight  roost  hornlile-^at  the  soul  chilling  sight 
All  nalure  shook  with  coward  fear  and  shuddered  with  af- 
fright ; 
I  saw  the  jarring  elements  like  flashing  powder  bum 
And  the  great  Orrery  in  flaming  revolutions  turn. 
I  saw  the  howling  ocean  sulphureous  billows  roll, 
The  sun  forsake  his  course  and  pUmgh  the  ekiee  from  pole  to 

pole. 
The  cnonbling  shipe  detert   their  crews— while  rang  timers 

thundering  dirge. 
Which  sank— no  more  on  earth  to  rise— beneath  the  boiling 
surge. 

He  sees  the  moon  weeping  tears  of  blood,  the 
universe  in  a  thunder-stricken  state  "confessing 
the  dreadful  shock,'^  and  at  the  same  time,  **  one 
vivid  lightning  sheet"  wrapping  all  creation.  The 
*'  deep  infernal  gulf"  wrapt  in  a  pitchy  shroud, 
then  comes  forward,  and  rises  in  "  scowling  col- 
omns,'^  while  he  hears  the  bowlings  loud 

**  Of  fiends  which  in  dire  concert  did  their  horrid  measures 
troll." 

A  certain  volcano  then  arises  in  the  form  of  an 
immense  pyramid  of  fire,  the  base  of  which  is  the 
whole  of  this  **  poor  waning  earth,"  and  on  the 
apex  whereof,  the  "Awful  Judge"  is  seated  belted 
with  a  "  golden  zone.'*  By  a  rather  singular  co- 
incidence at  the  same  moment  he  also 

"  Saw  the  great  Jehovah  tread  the  wine  press  of  his  ire, 
And  pour  the  vials  of  his  wrath, — a  hurricane  of  fire !" 

**  Mingled  thunders"  are  then  heard  ;  and  he  sees 
the  human  race  "  all  floating  on  the  flames,^'  while 
the  waves  force  them  up  to  the  bar  of  God,  and 
finally,  he 

'*  Heard  their  groans,  cries,  shrieks  and  wails  vibrating  in 

the  air. 
The  deflagrable  world  a  scene  of  terror  and  despair. 


n 


This  may  give  the  reacfer  some  idea  of  what 
this  author  can  do  when  he  is  "  i*  ih*  vein." 
This  is  not  the  only  portion  of  his  volume  which 


this  new  poet  devotes  to  the  truths  of  religion.  There 
is  among  other  good  things  an  indescribable  piece 
entitled  "  The  Trinity,"  in  which  he  paints  in  his 
peculiar  manner  the  horrible  state  of  the  world  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.  At  last  the  **  Ark  of  Re- 
demption was  lefl  on  the  flood,"  and 

IV. 

"  Like  cataracts  of  lightning  its  principles  flew — 
Like  firebolts  of  thunder  its  precepts  it  threw ; 
Like  the  billows  of  ocean  by  hurricanes  driven, 
They  swept  over  earth  and  coneentered  in  heaven." 

CUORUS. 

"  Come  Christians  !  weMl  follow  our  three  spangled  star— 
The  banners  of  Peace  we  will  wave  in  the  air ; 
The  way  well  mount  upwards  which  thousands  have  trod, 
And  unite  in  the  chorus  of  one  triune  God.'* 

After  this  very  intelligible  and  graphic  account 
of  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  the  **  Ark  of 
Redemption"  suddenly  re-appears  in  the  fifth  stanza, 
as  a  huge  giant  **  casting  its  scintillte"  through 
**  earth*s  wide  extent." 

VI. 

"  Suns,  moons,  stars,  cornets,  appeared  on  its  shield, 
And  much  that  the  prophets  of  old  had  revealed  ; 
On  its  front  stood  the  pHlher,  on  its  right  the  Son,— 
On  its  left  the  Holy  Ohost,  all  three  iu  One  I 

Chorus. 
"  Come  Christians,"  &c. 

But  it  is  chiefly  in  his  secular  poems  that  the 
genius  of  this  remarkable  author  appears  to  the 
best  advantage.  Among  these  there  is  one  enti- 
tled the  ^*  Alleghanies  and  Kanawha,"  in  which  he 
speculates  upon  the  origin  of  mountains.  St. 
Pierre,  in  the  studies  of  Nature,  which  seems  to 
be  the  book  Don  Paez  is  most  familiar  with,  pro- 
pounds a  theory  that  the  earth  before  its  formation 
into  its  present  shape  existed  in  a  molten  state. 
'*From  these  premises,"  says  our  author  in  his  note, 
**  I  conclude  that  the  mountains  must  have  been 
landgtUf str earns ,  cooled  off,  probably,  by  some 
north  wester  while  in  great  agitation." 

"  Yrovcx  fusion  sprang  cor\fusion,  when  the  earth 

In  huge  landgulf-stVeams  furiousdy  driven. 
Gave  these  twin  brothers  of  the  Cyclops  birth  : 

Colossal  waves  cooled  off  in  forms  uneven, 
While  bubbling  through  the  asure  vault  of  heaveUf 

Seem  clefl  as  if  by  thunderbolt  in  twain ; 
As  if  by  angry  counter-currents  riven 

Though  their  dark  bowels  gushing  on  amain, 
A  rolling  volcano !  a  liquid  hurricane  !" 

He  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  scene  at  large 
when  this  fusion  existed.  He  tells  us  it  was  an 
ocean  of  mountains  with  billows  of  mountainsi 
hurled  about  and  lifled  op  by  tornadoes,  and  then 
**  thundering  tremendous"  from  the  firmament ;  and 
lastly,  **  Nature"  appears  in  a  state  of  *'mad  phren* 
zy -'  and  whirls  them  **  into  fantastic  shapes."  Boi 
nnfortunately,  he  geta  so  whirled  away  himself 
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Ih^t  he  forgets  that  all  this  took  place  befoie  the 
vegetables  and  animals  made  their  appearance  on 
the  earth,  and  while  every  thing  was  in  ''fusion^' 
from  intense  heat ;  and  he  offers  to  us  the  singular 
spectacle  of  these  waves  of  molten  mountains, 
which  '*  urge  their  volume  through  the  continent'* 
crested  with  **  granite  hoar  and  tufls  of  Irees,*^ 
He  proceeds : 

"  MonntHins  are  tumbled  into  stupendous  heaps- 
Wild,  aavage,  rough,  rude»  craggy,  rugged,  base — 

Mouniains  are  crumbled  !  thundering  from  the  steciie, 
Fragments  of  rocks  fall  whizzing  through  the  air, 

Soundmg  their  peals  from  cliflf  lo  crag  afar. 
Whilst  the  ravines  repeat  their  eehoings  ; 

The  xcolf  etlamud  leaps  bowling  from  his  iair, 
The  frightened  eagU  from  his  eyrie  springs, 

And  buzzard»t  crowt  and  owla  in  concert  ply  their  wings." 

Here  then,  certainly,  is  something  new  for  the 
geologist.  Messrs.  Cuvier  and  Buckland  have 
told  us  of  certain  animals  which  existed  centu- 
ries before  man  made  his  appearance  upon  Jove's 
foot-ball.  But  their  gigantic  Saurianst  their  Ich- 
tht/osaurus,  Paleotheriurrij  Megatherium^  and  Din- 
otherium^  roamed  about  the  primeval  forests  and 
marshes  according  to  all  their  theories  in  an  age 
so  distant  from  those  great  organic  changes  alluded 
to,  that  the  lapse  of  time  was  only  to  be  measured 
by  the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  But 
this  Virginian  has  discovered  that  owls,  bats, 
wolves,  &c.,  had  their  places  while  every  thing 
was  in  a  state  of  perfect  fusion  from  intense  heat. 
Having  finished  this  portion  of  his  lay,  in  a  num- 
ber of  stanzas  similar  to  that  just  quoted,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  tell  us  how  he,  a  "  minstrel,  with  clouds 
for  his  companions,"  had  journeyed  among  these 
"  landgulf-streams  cooled  off.^'  The  Alleghanies, 
according  to  him,  abound  in  caves  which  are 

—  "  dismnl  manMions  hung  with  feral  throuds, 
The  fit  aliode  of  demons,  fiends,  and  ghostly  crowds," 

ftad  each  of  which  is  »  *'  hollow  forge  of  thunder," 
to  boot.  He  there  sees  too  a  "  vexed  stream'*  upon 
"its  bed  of  tortures,  brightly  crowned,"  which 
howls,  hisses,  gambols,  scowls,  sweats,  and  mur- 
murs through  a  "  horrid  vent.'* 

But  a  little  farther  on  we  find  a  poem  entitled 
"  Niagara,"  which  forces  us  to  exclaim  with  Cas- 
sio,  "  why  this  is  a  more  exquisite  song  than  the 
other."  We  have  not  room  for  an  extract,  however, 
and  must  now  turn  to  the  chief  poem  of  the  vol- 
ume, "  Don  Paez."  The  reader  will  by  this  time 
be  prepared  for  something  extraordinary,  and  we 
pcomise  him  that  he  will  not  be  disappointed.  It 
ooosistsof  something  more  than  two  thousand  lines, 
arranged  in  the  Spenserian  stanza,  and  in  Duans 
instead  of  Cantos.  We  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have 
felt  80  completely  mystified  as  when  first  reading 
in  this  very  remarkable  performance.  But  after  a 
good  deal  of  hard  study  and  much  reflection,  we 


have  been  able  to  get  the  key  thereto.  The  aa- 
thor  seems  to  have  read  io  his  life,  three  bm>ks — 
Whelply's  compend  of  Ancient  and  Modern  His^ 
tory,  St.  Pierre's  Studies  of  Nature,  and  Byrea. 
Out  of  these  three,  together  with  his  own  "  ba^ 
boon's  blood,  to  make  the  mixture  slab  and  good," 
has  he  compounded  Don  Paez.  He  baa  made 
'Childe  Harold"  the  model  of  this  most  deplorable 
of  all  imitafions.  Don  Paez  is  the  author  himself; 
and  as  Byron  makes  his  tour  through  the  Sooth  of 
Europe  a  thread  on  which  lo  hang  his  miscellane- 
ous reflections  upon  himself  and  the  isoenes  through 
which  he  passed,  so  this  Albemarle  man  makes  a 
trip  through  the  Southern  States  of  America  a 
thread  upon  which  to  hang  his  nonsensical  rhapso- 
dies about  "  volcanoes,  lioos,  thunder,  lightning, 
earthquakes,  wars."  Byron  makes  apostrophes  lo 
Egeria,  Gibbon,  Talavera,  Cadiz,  &c. ;  and  our 
author  pours  out  a  multitude,  that  no  man  can  num- 
ber, to  Freedom,  Jefferson,  Camden,  Mobile, 
&c.,  &c.  Childe  Harold  talks  about  the  sea,  and 
sings  a  famous  song  when  he  embarks  thereupon, 
and  Don  Paez  performs  a  similar  feat.  The  one 
shows  us  the  "  revelry  by  night  in  Belgium's  cap- 
ital,' and  the  battle  of  Waterloo  ;  and  the  other  has 
an  account  of  New  Orleans,  and  Jackson's  battle 
there.  The  Mississippi  fills  the  place  of  the  Rhine ; 
and  though  he  cannot  find  the 

•*  Peasant  girls  with  deep  blue  eyes. 
And  hands  that  offer  early  flowers," 

to  sing  for  him  too,  he  meets  with  a  "  Cigar  girl," 
who  "  in  the  tempest  cowers*'  and  treats  him  to  a 
song  of  four  stanzas,  containing  eight  foortceo-syl- 
labic  verses  each. 

Such  is  the  plan  of  this  poem.  It  commences 
with  a  number  of  unconnected  stanzas,  in  which 
we  are  told  '*  the  poet  things  unknown  eviscerates.^ 
After  a  time  he  begins  to  declaim  against  all  imi- 
tation in  poetry,  declaring  that  '*  nothing  is  so  pain- 
ful as  to  follow  schools ;"  that  the  '*  human  miad 
is  like  a  stagnant  pool  when  not  excited  by  some 
moving  cause  ;"  and  that  it  is  only  when  this  is 
done,  that  "  Genius  springs,  shaking  the  flames  of 
science  from  his  wings,  and  at  a  glance  looks 
through  this  world  of  men  and  things."  And  then, 
without  any  reason  whatever  that  we  could  disco- 
ver, except  to  show  what  he  can  do  to  "  'Erclee 
vein,"  he  bursts  out — 

"  Grare  reader,  what's  a  conqueror  T  Canst  thou  say  ? 
Is  he  seme  lion^  walkmg  upon  thunder^ 

And  belching  lightnings  at  his  trembling  prey  ? 
Is  be  some  monster  treading  empires  under 
Foot ?    Come  say !    Dost  thou  the  quest ioo  ponder? 

Then  thou  perhaps  canst  tell  on  what  he  feeds  ? 
Look  to  the  east,  dost  thou  not  see  him  yonder? 

Dost  thou  not  see  him  clad  in  purple  weeds. 
Midst  heaps  of  human  corpses  ?    On  these  he  feeds. 
The  more  he  doth  destroy,  the  greater  are  bis  deftds." 

Here  we  must  ezolaim  with  Bottom,  "  This  is 
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lofty !    This  it  ^Erdes  i^ein !    this  is  a  tyrant*8 
f  ein  !*'    The  reader  is  requested  to  take  especial 
notice  of  the  ihander,  lightning  and  lions  ;  for  in 
Ibesa  consist  the  essence  of  poetry  according  to 
this  author's  theory.     If  he  can  get  enough  of  these 
into  a  stanza,  together  with  a  proper  allowance  of 
stonns,  blood,  earthquakes  and  volcanoes,  he  thinks 
it  incontinently  becomes  sublime.     If  ever  he  pass- 
es the  scene  of  any  fight,  mentioned  in  Lee^s 
Campaign,  like  Guilford  Coort- house  for  instance, 
straightway  enter  Lions  and  Lightnings.     Like 
Bottom,  he  evidently  knows  that  \i\%  forte  is  roar- 
ing.    "  I  will  roar,  that  it  will  do  any  man^s  heart 
good  to  hear  me ;  1  will  roar  that  it  will  make  the 
duke  say.  Let  him  roar  again.  Let  him  roar  again.'" 
A  fter  continuing  the  strain  just  quoted  for  some 
time,  he  leaves  it  as  suddenly  as  he  took  it  up,  and 
commences  a  series  of  apostrophic  stanzas  to  Ho- 
mer, Virgil,  Pope,  Dryden,  Tasso,  Pitt,  Emmet, 
Sidney,  Athens,  America,  Jefferson,  Henry,  Nim- 
rod,  Caesar,  Xerxes,  Pilate,  Pharoah,  Jeroboam, 
Palmyra,  Carthage,  Thebes,    Liberty,   Science, 
Washington,  Oppression,  De  Kalb, — exactly  in  the 
order  in  which  we  name  ihem ;  besides  others  too 
nomerous  to  mention.    This  done,  we  are  intro- 
daeed  to  Don  Paez  in  the  50th  stanza.     He  takes 
leave  of  his  friends,  "  too  much  gratiUed  at  visit* 
ing  Southern*region8  bright,  to  grieve,^'  we  see 
him  get  in  the  stage,  and  get  out  at  an  inn  with 
brolAn  windows,  where  he  sleeps  in  a  '*  bed-room 
thundergosted."    When  he  comes  to  the  field  of 
Camden,  the  Spenserian  stanza  will  no  longer  con  - 
lain  him.     He  declares  that  the  *^  bold  lyre  of  Mi- 
nerva must  be  strong,"  and  with  a  leap  and  a  bound 
the  swift  Anapaests  throng  down  his  page.     The 
shrill  clarion  screaks,  the  bogle  brattles  her  war- 
breathing  tone,  fire  belching  Discord  cries,  advance! 
while  flame«cladBellonathrids  the  war-cloud  amid 
aool-ehilling  yells,  horrid  shrieks,  drum,  trump  and 
gan.     Artillery  flashes,  rockets  glare,  falchions 
clash,  bayonets  gleam,  balls  whiz,  eagles  scream, 
Liberty  shrieks.  Tranquillity  flies,  patriots  sink 
weltering  in  blood,  &c.,  &e.,  &c. 

"  Through  dark  morass  enwrapped  in  table  shroud, 

At  night  Paez  by  stellar  lamps  roust  go, 
From  whose  dark  bosom  issue  screamings  loud 

Like  echoes  from  the  dismal  realms  below." 

We  quote  these  lines  as  an  example  of  a  structure 
of  sentence  to  which  this  poet  is  peculiarly  partial, 
and  whiob  is  perpetually  recurring  in  this  volume. 
It  leaves  the  reader  in  a  delightful  state  of  obscu- 
rity as  to  whose  bosom  it  is,  from  which  issue  the 
screamings  loud, — the  stellar  lamps\  or  the  dark 
morass's.  He  is  of  the  orthodox  opinion  that  obscu- 
rity is  necessary  to  the  sublime—- 

"  How  beantifui  it  is  to  contemplate 

A  Genius  wading  in  a  murky  vloud, 
Which  be  cannot  completely  dissipate. 

Like  Digbl's  fair  Queen  enveloped  in  a  skioud." 


He  gives  us  very  frequent  opportunities  for  coo* 
tomplating  his  genius  in  this  condition.  But  we 
really  wonder  that  he  makes  no  use  of  the  trans- 
cendental phraseology,  now  so  fashitmabic  among 
the  Boston  poetasters.  If  he  would  read  a  little 
in  Coleridge's  Friend,  he  would  find  it  a  wonder- 
ful assistance  in  mounting  into  said  **  murky  cloud.'* 
But  even  with  the  means  which  he  possesses,  he 
attains  the  bathos  in  a  manner  truly  admirable. 
One  of  his  favorite  methods  is  to  involve  him- 
self in  a  *'  cloud*'  of  long  sesquipedalian  latinized 
words,  of  which  he  makes  the  same  use  that  the 
German  English  school  of  poetasters  mike  of  the 
transcendental  phraseology.  *'  Genius  is  a  hete- 
roclite^  that  scorns  to  bend  to  pedagogic  rules/' 
Patrick  Henry's  speech  is  a  ^^ feral  hymn,"  &c. 

We  have  already  given  some  speoimena  of  his 
reveries  upon  natural  philosophy.  When  he  gets 
in  sight  of  the  sea,  he  breaks  forth  in  the  follow- 
ing: 

"  St.  Pierre !  how  can  thy  battering  rams  of  fire 

Pump  up  the  wares  of  puncheons  many  a  score  ? 
Where  shall  this  great  ascending  flood  retire  ? 

The  atmosphere  no  donbt  would  swallow  more 
Than  would  produce  another  flood  of  Noah  ; 

Wouldst  thou  cram  thy  battering  rams  in  nature's  craw 
And  strangle  her  to  bring  about  a  cure 

Of  her  defects  T  Don*t  she  know  her  own  law  ? 
Where  gravitation's  neutral,  what*8  the  magnet  for?** 

Rightly  conceiving  that  this  is  not  even  *^  dark- 
ness visible,"  that  it  is  too  obscure  for  even  its 
stupidity  to  be  seen,  the  author  adds  the  following 
wise  note :  ^*  See  Studies  of  Nature,  page  not  re- 
collected, where  St.  Pierre  likens  the  sunbeams  to 
battering  rams  of  fire,  pumping  op  the  waters  of 
the  torrid  zone,  while  two  counter  currents  sent 
down  by  the  melting  of  the  polar  ices,  from  either 
pole,  fill  the  vacuum  thus  produced,  and  restore  the 
equilibrium.  Now  philosophers  all  agree  that  it 
is  impossible  for  the  atoms  composing  the  globe  to 
be  increased  or  diminished.  It  remains  therefore 
for  St.  Pierre  to  inform  us  how  this  water,  so  lift- 
ed op  in  the  atmosphere,  is  disposed  of.  It  cannot 
return  to  the  ocean  it  seems,  for  its  place  there  is 
occupied  by  the  currents  from  the  poles.  Where 
then  shall  it  be  at  rest.  Would  St.  Pierre  have  as 
to  believe  that  the  aun  swaUows  it/^ 

When  we  were  a  school-boy  we  were  fond  of 
reading  St.  Pierre,  and  we  recollect  his  saying 
somewhere,  that  the  son  over  the  tropics,  acts  as 
a  hydraulic  engine  upon  its  waters,  raising  large 
quantities  of  it  by  the  process  of  evaporation.  He 
also  tells  us  that  this  vapor  is  then  carried  by  winds 
to  northern  regions,  where  it  is  condensed  by  cold, 
and  falls  in  the  nhz^  of  rain,  upon  the  earth  and 
the  sea. 

Once  fairly  embarked,  Don  Paez  recollects  how 
Childe  Harold  **  seised  his  harp"  and  song  that  far* 
famed  **  Good  Night''  to  his  native  land,  nod  imrae- 
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diately  "  Resumes  his  harp  that  in  a  torpor  lies," 
and  chants  a  ditty  which  he  styles  "  The  Ocean 
Lyre :" 

"  The  sails  arn  full,  the  breeze  is  brisk  and  fine  ; 
The  vessel  like  a  swallow  skims  the  brine  ; 
The  sunbeams  in  concentric  sparkles  dance 
Like  diamonds  on  the  aqueous  esepanse,*^  &c. 

We  would  like  to  n3(ice  several  very  striking 
and  interesting  scenes  which  the  rest  of  the  volume 
contains,  but  must  pass  them  over  for  want  ofspace. 
We  cannot  forbear  giving  one  more  extract  how- 
ever. At  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  the  poet  goes 
into  his  finest  frenzy.     He  takes  leave  of  it  thus  : 

"  Thou  field  of  thunder^  lightnings  death  and  fame 

Farewell !  the  tribute  of  an  humble  rhyme 
Is  ofifereil ;  sparks  of  the  poetic  flame 

May  blason  the  liberty's  paradigm^ 
Flashing  thro'  nations,  sounding  thro*  each  clime 

Like  thunder  on  the  mottn/ainf,  while  the  foes 
Of  nature  thunderstrike  the  shield  of  Time, 

And  Earth  heave  her  last  groan  amid  the  throes 
Of  earthquakestjire,  brimstone,  thunder,  lightning, volcanoes" 

We  have  given  this  stanza  because  it  is  so  very 
characteristics!  of  the  author  under  review.  In 
this  last  line  he  has  given  us  all  he  knows — thun- 
der and  lightning,  earthquakes,  fire,  brimstone  and 
volcanoes.  After  this  Paez  sails  some  distance  up 
the  river  apostrophizing  it  as  a  *'  thundergust  of 
waters,"  &c.;  and  when  we  last  see  him,  he  is  stand- 
ing under  a  magnolia,  singing  a  song  cotdposed  of 
bright  eyes,  mountain  snow,  nectared  dew,  smiling 
cheeks,  lovers  captive,  coral  lips,  alabaster  teeth, 
raven  curls,  graceful  fringes,  white  neck,  cygnet 
down,  dew-drops,  lilies,  &o.,  &c.  But  the  poem 
does  not  conclude  without  a  promise  of  a  second 
part,  in  which 

"  We'll  tread  the  land  of  volcanoes  and  storms. 

Gold,  silver,  diamonds,  mountains,  earthquakes,  wars. 
And  view  the  Andes,"  &c. 

To  which  we  answer,  God  forbid. 

It  is  well  known,  that  works  of  the  very  greatest 
genius  are  seldom  appreciated  by  the  age  in  which 
they  appear.  It  requires  time  for  the  public  gen- 
erally to  become  sufliciently  familiar  with  thoughts 
of  a  high  and  original  cast,  to  be  able  to  under- 
stand and  estimate  them.  On  account  of  this  estab- 
lished principle,  this  author  does  not  expect  that 
Don  Paez  and  other  poems  will  immediately  rise 
to  the  rank  and  fame  for  which  he  thinks  thev  are 
destined.  He  says:  ^* Those  whose  footsteps  fol- 
low the  beaten  road  and  whose  thoughts  reach  only 
to  imitation,  are  not  always  apt  to  relish,  at  first  si^ht, 
whatever  is  of  an  original  character  till  fashion  has 
adopted  and  consecrated  it."  In  reading  this  book 
we  have  been  forcibly  struck  with  the  fallacy  of  a 
common  notion,  that  a  consciousness  and  a  prevision 
of  an  immortality  of  fame  is  the  true  reward  of  genius. 
Many  men  of  the  greatest  genius  seem  never  to 


have  dreamed  of  their  immortality.      Shakspeare 
wrote  his  plays  not  for  fame,  but  to  fill  the  Globe 
Theatre,  and  retired  to  live  a  simple  yeoman  at 
Stratford  on  Avon,  without  even  thinking  them 
worth  collecting  in  print.    We  see  poor  Collins 
burning  his  unfortunate  but  oodying  odes,  and  ex- 
piring from  sheer  hopelessness  and  melancholy. 
We  also  know  there  have  been  men  of  genius  who 
felt  assured  of  their  eternal  fame.     There  is  Mil- 
ton, who  from  his  youth  knew  that  he  was  surely 
to  write  that  **  which  the  world  would  not  willingly 
let  dieV*    But  here  is  Don  Paez  who  is  also  sore 
of  his  immortality,  and  talks  about  his  *•'•  numbers** 
and  Byron's  *'  rolling  in  thunders,  side  by  side.'* 
See  a  piece  thus  headed  :  '*  To  Lblia  :  Choer  this 
signature  a  panegyric  on  Don  Paez  appeared  tn 
the  public  prints^  wherein  the  author  is  compared  to 
Byron.'^    The  truth  is,  this  feeling  does  not  de- 
pend upon  the  intellect  at  all.     It  depends  opoa 
the  character  of  the  man.     If  he  is  ambitious  and 
egotistical,  or  to  speak  in  the  lingo  of  the  phre- 
nologists, if  he  has  the  organ  of  self-esteem  large, 
he  will  believe  himself  destined  to  immortality, 
whether  his  intellect  is  great  or  small.     Thus  it 
may  be  common  to  the  greatest  genius  and  the  most 
stupendous  dunce  the  world  ever  produced.     Bat 
the  man  of  genius  has  a  higher  pleasure  than  that 
of  fame,  either  future  or  present,  which  no  other 
man  can  enjoy  ;  it  is  the  pleasure  of  genius  itself; 
it  is  the  sense  of  power,  and  the  pleasure  whfch  a 
gigantic  mind  will  always  feel  in  its  own  operations. 
We  had  intended  to  examine  some  other  pieces 
in  this  collection  ;  but  we  are  heartily  tired  of  the 
task.     What  we  have  gone  over  is  a  specimen  of 
the  rest,  for  there  is  none  much  better  or  much 
worse.     Fool  the  second  reigns  like  Fool  the  first, 
and  we  dismiss  the  volume  with  a  mixture  of  con- 
tempt and  disgust  which  we  have  rarely  felt  before. 
Some  of  our  readers,  to  whom  it  is  a  stranger, 
may  think  we  have  handled  its  author  too  roughly. 
We  answer   that  it  is  our  creed  that  any  man 
who  could  deliberately  write,  transcribe,  send  to 
press,  correct  in  proof,  and  then  publish  to  the  world 
such  a  batch  of  stuff  as  this,  is  entirely  out  of  the 
pale  of  critical  courtesy. 


TO  THE  LONELY  HEART. 


BY    MARY   S.    B.    DANA. 

'Tis  tnie  thou  art  almost  alone,  high  Heart ! 

E'en  *mid  a  thronging  worldly  multitude  ; 
It  is  the  wise  man's  fate  to  stand  apart, 

But  thine  is  a  delightful  solitude  ; 
For  all  thy  world  in  Beauty  is  arrayed. 
And  peopled  with  bright  things  which  cannot  fade. 
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Thou'st  many  friends  the  earlbly  cannot  see, 
Whose  counsels  kind,  the  lonely  heart  may  cheer  ; 

Wbisp*ring  in  soft  angelic  tones  to  thee. 
They  tell  thee  things  none  bat  the  wise  can  hear ; 

Then,  while  His  thine  such  company  to  keep. 

Mourn  not  the  want  of  earth's  companionship. 

But,  scattered  here  and  there,  thon  still  may*st  find 
Some  kindred  souls  amid  the  earth  stained  crowd, 

Men,  who  were  bom  to  elevate  mankind, 
Uttering  pure  thoughts  in  accents  clear  and  loud  ; 

Then  freely  may*st  thou,  yearning  Heart !  expand. 

And  soul  be  knit  to  soul,  while  hand  meets  hand. 

Oh,  be  it  mine  above  this  world  to  dwell ! 

Be  mine  the  friendship  of  earth's  chosen  few ! 
Let  me  receive  within  my  heart's  lone  cell 

None  but  the  great  and  good,  the  wise  and  true ! 
And  may  my  life's  ennobling  effort  be 
Still  to  inciease  that  glorious  company. 

Orangdmrgy  1847. 


Wise  Liberality. 

Great  admiration  has  been  very  justly  excited  by  the  liberal 
donation  of  ^ly<Aoii«and  doUar»^  recently  made  to  Harvard 
University,  by  the  Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence.  In  this 
there  is  wisdom  as  well  as  liberality.  There  is  wisdom  in 
such  liberality  itself.  It  is  wise  thus  to  invest  the  super- 
fluities granted  by  a  bene6cenl  Providence,  in  the  improve- 
ment and  consequent  gratitude  of  posterity.  In  this  way 
a  man  evades  the  awful  robbery  of  death,  which  strips  him 
so  ruthlessly  of  all  his  earthly  possessions ;  and  carries  out 
beyond  the  grave  the  noblest  uses  of  riches,  vvhose  ready 
wing*  are  thus  clipped  that  they  can  not  "  flee  away." 

Such  an  appropriation  of  their  earthly  substance  is,  for 
these  and  similar  reasons,  frequently  made  to  a  liberal  ex- 
tent by  persons  who  can  no  longer  use  it  themselves  ;— in 
their  last  wills,  fiut  how  often  do  their  fond  schemes  fail 
of  realisation  ;  and  how  often  does  culpable  delay  rob  their 
beneficence  of  half  its  value.  The  good  which  many  have 
intended  and  which  they, — being  men  of  prudence  and  dis- 
cretion and  well  comprehending  the  objects  they  had  in 
view, — conld  very  probably  have  secured,  by  undertaking 
its  accomplishment  themselves,  has  lieen  long  deferred  and 
then  imperfectly  realised.  How  different  would  have  been 
the  condition  of  Girard  College  had  its  founder  himself 
executed  his  own  will.  He  might  have  lived  even  splen- 
didly,— for  which  he  had  no  taste, — upon  a  small  portion  of 
his  immense  wealth,  and  have  devoted  the  rest  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  \i\^  College ;  and  his  strong  practical  mind, 
gathering  aid  and  information  from  every  avaiUble  source, 
m-ould  then  have  had  the  management  and  execution  of 
all  his  plans. 

Mr.  Lawrence's  wisdom,  then,  is  conspicuous  ia  this, 
that  he  lives  to  see  his  wishes  accomplished  ;  to  lend  the 
aid  of  his  judgment  and  experience  in  arranging  the  de- 
^  tails  with  the  corporation  of  Harvard ;  to  enjoy  the  honor- 
able encomiums  which  his  mnnifir.ence  merits  :  and,  we 
trust,  to  witness  and  enjoy  still  more  the  im|x>rtant  benefits 
to  others  which  he  contemplates.  "The  liberal  man  devi- 
seth  liberal  things."  The  wisely  liberal  man,  warned  by 
repeated  experiences  in  the  world  around  him,  will  not 
postpone  till  the  hour  of  dissolution  the  blessings  he  **  de- 
vises" for  bis  fellpw-men. 


Mr.  Lawrence's  wealth  is  said  to  Ite  so  great,  that  this 
donation  is  only  a  fraction  of  his  yearly  income.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  a  «^uestion  occurs  to  us,  how  much  may  a  man 
reasonably  expect  to  possess  to  feel  himself  able  to  make 
liberal  donations  to  objects  and  institutions  of  high  public 
utility  ?  Take  a  man  of  liberal  views  and  principles,  but 
with  small  resources, — sufficient,  however,  to  maintain  him 
creditably ; — and  then  perhaps  he  *'deviseth  liberal  things," 
if  he  only  had  the  meant.  An  accession  of  fifly  thou- 
sand dollars  to  his  means  would  be  considered  a  fortune, 
and  would  add  elegance  and  luxury  to  his  style  of  living, 
and  hush  his  anxieties  for  his  children.  Suppose  that  such 
an  accession  should  amount  to  one  hundred  thousand  doU 
lars,  or  even  more.  How  much  r.ou1d  he  then  spare  for  the 
objects  specified?  Too  few  spare  any  thing  like  what  they 
might,  and  the  most  liberal  donations  of  many  are  propor- 
tionately but  a  mite  to  the  contributions  of  the  less  fortu- 
nate. But  surely  those  who  possess  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  or  more,  would  not  miss  ten  thousand ;  and  by  pru- 
dent management  could  soon  replace  it.  To  all  such,  nu- 
merous objects  make  continual  and  eloquent  appeals.  Be- 
sides all  the  various  schemes  and  operations  of  Christian 
benevolence,  are  our  languishing  and  indebted  Literary  In- 
stitutions, and  the  "  Historical  Society  of  Virginia."  And 
even  where  our  Literary  Institutions  are  not  hampered  by 
debt,  their  usefulness  might  be  extended  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  branches  of  study  and  tlie  erection  of  new  pro- 
fessorships for  their  cultivation.  State  munificence  is  moie 
likely  to  be  stimulated  than  diminished  by  being  united  with 
that  of  private  individuals,  who  thus  practically  aid  and 
uphold  the  Liberal  Policy  of  the  Legislature. 

In  the  case  before  us,  which  has  led  to  these  remarks, 
Mr.  Lawrence's  design  is  to  establish  in  the  University  at 
Cambridge,  a  school  to  promote  '*  the  acquisition,  illustra- 
tion and  dissemination  of  the  practical  sciences  forever."  It 
is  to  embrace  three  professorships, — of  Geology,  Engi- 
neering and  Chemistry.  That  of  Chemistry  has  already 
been  established  upon  an  enlarged  plan,  under  Professor 
Horsford,  a  pupil  of  Baron  Liebig,  and  supported  on  the 
foundation  created  by  Count  Rumford. 

Mr.  Lawrence  shews  the  utility  of  the  proposed  school, 
in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  We  conclude  with  a  few 
extracts  from  his  letter,  tendering  his  donation,  addressed 
to  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  college, — the  Hon.  Samuel  A. 
Elliot. 

**  The  application  of  science  to  the  useful  arts  haa  chan- 
ged, in  the  last  half  century,  the  condition  and  relations  of 
the  world.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  been  somewhat 
neglectful  in  the  cultivation  and  encouragement  of  the  sci- 
entific portion  of  our  national  economy. 

"  Our  country  is  rapidly  increasing  in  population  and 
wealth,  and  is  probably  destined  in  ai.olher  quarter  of  a 
century  to  contain  nearly  as  many  inhabitants  as  now  exist 
in  France  and  England  together. 

'•  We  have  already  in  the  United  States  a  large  body  of 
young  men  who  have  received  a  classical  education,  many 
of  whom  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  livelihood  in  what  are 
termed  the  learned  professions.  1  believe  the  time  has  ar- 
rived when  we  should  make  an  effort  to  diversify  the  occu- 
pation of  our  people,  and  develop  more  fully  their  strong 
mental  and  physical  resources,  throughout  the  Union." 
*  •  •  • 

**  But  where  can  we  send  those  who  intend  lo  devote 
themselves  to  the  practical  applications  of  science  ?  How 
educate  our  engineers,  our  miners,  machinists  and  mechau- 
icii?  Our  country  aljounds  in  men  of  action.  Hard  hands 
are  ready  to  work  upon  our  hard  materials ;  and  where 
shall  sagacious  heads  be  taught  to  direct  those  hands? 
•  *  •  a 

'>  Inventive  men  laboriously  reinvent  what  has  been  Pro- 
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dnocd  before.  Ignorant  men  fight  against  the  laws  of  na- 
lure  with  a  vain  enei^y,  and  purchase  their  experience  at 
great  cost.  Why  should  not  all  these  start  where  their 
predecessors  ended,  and  not  where  they  began  ?  Educa- 
tion can  enable  them  to  do  so.'*        *  *  * 

"  The  Irtiildings,  I  have  supposed,  without  having  made 
estimates,  could  be  erected,  including  an  extensive  Labo- 
ratory, for  about  thirty  thousand  dollais.  If  so,  there  will 
remain  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars ;  and  I  anggest, 
that  whatever  sum  may  remain,  after  the  erection  and  fur- 
nishing  of  the  buildings,  should  form  the  basis  of  a  fund, 
which,  together  with  one-half  of  the  tuition  fees,  till  the 
amount  shall  yield  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  annu- 
ally,  shall  be  equally  divided  between  the  Professor  of  En- 
gineering and  the  Professor  of  Geology,  and  be  made  a  per- 
manent foundation  for  these  Professorships.  The  object  is. 
to  place  the  three  Professors  in  this  School  in  tho  same 
pecuniary  situations." 

We  may  here  remind  our  readers  that  the  liberality  of 
Mr.  Applelon  and  others  of  Boston  has  been  scarcely,  if 
any,  less  distinguished  than  that  of  Mr.  Lawrence. 

Thb  Uniykrsity  or  Viroinia. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  McGuffey  for  a  copy  of  the  Cata- 
logue of  the  University,  for  the  present  session, — its  twenty- 
second,  we  believe. 

The  whole  number  of  matriculates  the  present  session,— 
now  just  closing— has  been  one  hundred  and  sixty-three;  who 
have  conducted  themselves  in  a  manner  highly  honorable 
to  themselves  and  beneficial  to  the  University. 

it  will  be  recollected  that  at  the  close  of  the  last  session, 
anew  Proctor  was  elected, — Colonel  Kemper;  and  that 
Major  Broaddus  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries, or  State  students. 

These  are  Ijolb  gentlemen  of  character  and  influence,  and 
we  are  highly  gratified  to  learn,  that  thn  wholesome  police 
of  the  College  is  now  preserved  with  more  efficiency  and 
success  than  it  has  ever  been  before. 

The  new  system  of  instructing  students  on  the  State 
foundation  has  thus  far  worked  very  happily.  The  best 
feelings  prevail  between  them  and  the  other  students,  and 
in  nearly  every  instance  they  have  proved  themselves  wor- 
thy, in  respect  both  of  talent  and  behavior,  of  the  benefits 
of  a  higher  education  thus  conferred  upon  them. 

The  session  at  the  University  now  closes  on  the  29tb  of 
June.  The  exercises  this  year  will  be  particularly  inter- 
esting and  attractive.  In  addition  to  those  of  the  students, 
will  bo  an  Oration  before  the  Alumni,  by  Wm.  M.  Burwell, 
Esq.,  an  Eulogy  on  the  lamented  Professor  Davis,  by  Lu- 
cian  Minor,  Esq.,  and  an  Historical  Discourse,  by  the  Hon. 
William  C.  Rives. 

By  putting  these  mattera  relating  to  the  University  in 
juxtaposition  with  the  donation  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  perchance 
it  may  remind  some  one  to  perform  a  similar  act  to  her,  or 
some  of  her  sister  colleges  in  our  own,  or  some  other 
Southern  State :— such  an  acquisition  to  any  and  all  of  whom 
would  be  to  us  exceedingly  welcome  and  delightful. 

June  18/A. 


Thb  Impartiality  or  History. 

Impartiality  in  History  is  'what  all  profess  to  admire,  as 
they  do  candor  and  independence  in  individuals.  But  these 
so  universally  applauded  in  the  abstract,  are  often  'unob- 
served, disputed,  or  censured,  when  particular  applications 
of  them  are  made  that  do  not  accord  with  our  preconceived 
notions  of  what  impartiality,  candor,  and  independence  re- 
quire, and  in  what  they  consist. 

This  is  only  ous  of  tha  exempltfieatioDs  of  tlie  difference 


between  theory  and  practice.  For  examiile,— in  the  ab> 
Mtract,  it  may  well  be  admitted  that  much  may  be  said  in 
defence,  or  extenuation  of  the  toriea  or  loyalists  of  oar 
Revolution  ;  and  that  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  for  then 
now  to  be  treated  with  justice  and  with  impartiality.  But 
vkhen  the  accounts  of  the  times  in  which  they  acted  a»ne 
to  he  written,  immediately  exciting  controversies  spring 
up,  involving  near  descendants  of  the  persons  whose  deeds 
are  recorded.  Such  a  controversy  has  arisen  in  the  pages 
of  the  Messenger ;  but  we  do  not  deprecate  it,  because 
one  of  the  uses  of  such  a  journal  is  to  furnish  a  channel  for 
such  investigations.  But  we  w  ish  it  to  i>e  ondiivtood  lh«t 
we  hold  only  to  the  general  views  with  wbicffive  set  out; 
and  leave  the  question  of  their  application  to  the  facts  of 
the  case,  to  the  Reviewer  and  to  the  author  of  **CvrweA*s 
Journal," 

We  have  reason  to  suppose  that  parts  of  this  oomro- 
versy  are  unwelcome  to  particular  individuals  and  families 
in  S.  C. ;  and  as  is  too  usual  in  such  eases,  they  may  not 
only  condemn  the  Messenger,  but  even  "cut  its  arquaiat- 
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But  none  of  these  things  move  us.  Oar  guiding  prin- 
ciples are  fixed.  We  can  bear  to  hear  both  sides,  thongli 
our  sympathies  are  strongly  with  one  of  them.  We  edit  a 
Journal /or  the  Public  and  for  Truth  and  Impartiality. 

This  subject  naturally  brings  l>efore  us  a  work  upon  onr 
table.  The  American  Loyalists.  By  Lorenzo  Sabine.  Pub- 
lishedby  laUlt  <f  JBrotirn,  of  Boston,  and  sent  to  us  tbrougk 
C.  F.  Fisher^  bookseller  of  this  city. 

It  is  an  extensive  Biooraphical  Dictionary  of  the  Loyal- 
isis  of  the  Revolution  ;  with  an  introductory  Essay  appli* 
cable  to  the  subject.  This  E^say,  after  a  careful  perusali 
appears  to  us  a  specimen  of  original,  independent  and  im- 
partial historical  writing, — such  as  is  rarely  to  be  mel«tth. 
Written  by  a  decided  Whig,  it  yet  docs  justice  to  the 
Tories;  by  a  northern  man,  it  yet  shows  no  invidious 
s|>irit  towards  the  South.  From  some  passages  we  were 
afraid  that  we  would  have  to  withhold  this  last  enromiuai, 
but  after  considering  the  whole  range  of  the  Essay,  ve 
think  that  it  is  entitled  to  it  to  an  unusual  degree.  There 
are  some  points  upon  which  we  would  animadvert,  kov- 
ever,  had  we  the  space.     We  may  do  it  hereafter. 

A  correspondent  in  Georgia  writes  us :  **  When  on  the 
subject  of  '  the  Legal  Profession,'  *  you  omitted  to  give  aa 
account  of  the  regulators  in  North  Carolina,  about  1771. 
They  were  for  the  destniciion  of  all  officers  of  govero" 
raent,  and  all  Lawyers^  and  prostrating  Government  itselC 
Governor  Tryon  marched  against  them,  and  having,  in  a 
decisive  battle,  totally  dofeated  them,  the  insurrection  was 
quelled,  and  order  restored.  The  writer  of  this  has  caose 
to  recollect  the  account  of  the  above  traosacUon,  as  hit 
Father  had  a  ball  of  one  of  the  insurgents  to  pass  thrwgk 
his  body,  about  the  region  of  the  stomach,  which  be  sur- 
vived more  than  sixty  years." 

Before  receiving  this,  we  had  been  reminded  of  the  io- 
stance  referred  to,  by  reading  Mr.  Sabine^s  book.  And 
lest  any  should  suppose  that  these  early  revolutionists  so 
opposed  to  the  lawyers  were  the  true  friends  of  American 
Liberty,  we  state  upon  ihatauthor^s  authority,  that  *^a large 
majority  joined  the  royal  party,  and  enlisted  under  the 
King's  banner." 

The  publishers  have  executed  their  part  of  the  work  iia 
most  admirable  manner. 

For  other  New  Works,  and  Litsrary  Miscellasy,  ses 
cover. 

*  An  article  in  the  June  Messenger;  and  which  weoji' 
intentionally  omitted  to  say  first  appeared  in  the  N.  Y. 
*' Legal  Observer.^ 
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NEW  WORKS. 

Among  tbe  new  works  recently  issued  are  the 
third  volume  of  "  Harper's  Fireside  Library,"  Il- 
lustrated and  Illuminated,  containing  *'  The  Law- 
yer's Daughter/*  by  Jos,  Alden,  D.  D.  ;  *|  The 
Orators  of  the  Age,"  by  Francis, — compiising  a 
series  of  Sketches  first  contributed  for  the  most 
part  to  Frazer*s  Magazine.  The  American  reader 
will  here  find  much  to  interest,  and  to  instruct  him 
Ifl  relation  to  the  present  great  men  of  England, 
unless  he  have  turned  his  attention  to  such  infor- 
mation heretofore ;  but  the  work  will  deeply  inter- 
est those  who  need  nut  its  instruction  ; — '^  The 
Correspondence  and  Miscellanies  of  tlie  Hon. 
John  Cotton  Smith,  LL.  D.,**  with  an  Eulogy  pro- 
noonced  before  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society 
at  New  Haven,  May  27th,  1846.  By  the  Rev. 
Win.  W.  Andrews.  Dr.  Smith  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  Governors  of  Connecticut^  which  of- 
fice was  but  one  of  the  just  rewards  of  his  learning 
and  services; — "  The  String  of  Pearls,"  a  Novel 
by  G.  P.  R.  James ; — A  new  **  School  Algebra," — 
containing  the  latest  improvements.  By  Professor 
Hackley,  of  Columbia  College,  New  York  ; — No. 
23  of  the  "  Pictorial  History  of  England  ;  in  which 
the  History  of  the  reign  of  James  1.  is  commenced, 
eotemporary  with  the  commencement  of  our  own  an- 
nals; **The  Life  of  Wesley;  and  Rise  and  Progress 
of  Methodism."  By  Robert  Southey,  Esq.,  LL.  D. 
Besides  the  name  of  the  celebrated  author,  itself 
amply  sufficient,  this  work  bears  the  impress  'of 
other  distinguished  authors.  There  are  notes  by  S. 
T.  Coleridge  and  remarks  on  the  lifo  and  charac- 
ter of  John  Wesley,  by  the  late  Alex.  Knox,  Esq., 
and  the  work  is  edited  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Cuth- 
bert  Southey  ;  and  this  handsome  edition,  (the  2nd 
American  :  2  vols.)  has  additional  notes  by  the 
Rev.  Daniel  Curry,  A.  M.  The  book  will  be  judg- 
ed of  very  much  according  to  men's  religious  af- 
fiities,  with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do ;  but  all 
can  rejoice  to  have  such  a  work  from  such  sources, 
and  it  can  not  fail  to  be  extensively  sousht  for  and 
read.  The  Literary  World  says,  **  wiili  all  its  in- 
consistences and  contradictions,  we  doubt  if  a  bi- 
ography more  delightful  was  ever  written."  These 
inconsistencies  and  contradictions  may  not  so  ap- 
pear to  many  of  its  readers.  AH  the  foregoing 
works  are  from  the  Press  of  Harper  <Sf  Brothers  ; 
and  supplied  by  Messrs,  Drinker  4-  Motris^  Rich- 
mond. 

Carey  6f  Hart  have  issued  No.  3  of  "  The 
Greatest  Plague  of  Life,"  or  the  adventures  of  a 
Lady  in  search  of  a  good  servant ;  illustrated  by 
George  Croikshank ; — and  **  The  Beautiful  Widow, 
A  Novel,  by  T.  S.  Arthur ;" — which  are  also  for 
sale  by  Drinker  and  Morris. 

The  Life  of  William  Alexander^  Earl  of  Stirling ; 
Major  General  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States 
during  the  Revolution ;  with  selections  from  his 
Correspondence.  By  his  Grandson,  William 
Alexander  Duer,  LL.  D.  (Forming  Collections 
of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society.  Vol.  I(.) 
Pp.  284.  Wiley  &  Putnam. 
** William  Alexander,  better  known  as  the  Earl  of 
Stirling — his  right  to  that  title,  as  nearest  of  kin  to 
tbe  last  earl,  being  clearly  demonstrated  by  Mr. 


I  Duer.  He  participated  in  the  battles  of  Long 
Island,  Monmouth,  Germantown,  and  Brandywine, 
and  on  several  minor  occasions  conducted  himself 
gallantly  and  creditably.  *'  It  was  his  good  for- 
tune,^ we  are  told,  **  at  different  periods  in  the 
course  of  the  war,  to  have  had  under  his  command 
every  brigade  in  tlie  American  army,  except  those 
of  South  Carolina ^nd  Georgia"  (p.  269) ;  and  yet, 
up  to  the  present  time,  very  little  has  been  made 
public  respecting  him,  other  than  such  general  in- 
formation as  the  histories  of  the  Revolution  oiay 
contain. 

•*  Although  born  in  New  York — being  the  son  of 
James  Alexander,  the  distinguished  provincial  ju- 
rist and  statesman — his  residence  was  for  many 
years  in  New  Jersey ;  and  it  was  while  holding  a 
commission  as  colonel  of  the  militia  of  that  province 
that  he  was  selected  to  command  the  first  of  the 
Continental  regiments  raised  within  it.  This  was 
in  1775 ;  the  followiiig  year  he  was  appointed  briga- 
dier-general, and  in  1777,  major-general  of  the 
Continental  forces.  His  residence  in  New  Jersey, 
and  his  connexion  with  her  public  affairs,  for  sev- 
eral years,  render  the  publication  of  his  life  by 
the  Historical  Society  of  that  State  no  unmeaning 
tribute  to  his  memory. 

^*It  was  mainly  through  Lord  Stirling  that  the  in- 
famous conspiracy  of  Gates  and  Conway,  to  under- 
mine the  character  and  destroy  the  infiuence  of 
Washington,  .was  brought  to  light  and  frustrated. 

"  Lord  Stirling's  first  military  experience  was 
under  General  Shirley,  on  the  northern  frontier,  in 
the  French  and  English  war  of  1755-56,  in  the 
capacity  of  aide-de-camp ;  and  we  understand  that 
a  collection  of  highly  interesting  papers  has  re- 
cently been  discovered  in  the  arc  hives 'of  the  New 
York  Historical  Society,  connected  with  this  par- 
ticular period  of  his  life,  which  we  trust  will  be  in 
some  way  presented  to  the  public,  in  illostration  of 
that  too  much  neglected  portion  of  our  provincial 
history. 

*'  The  volume  before  us  is  creditable  to  the  So- 
ciety under  whose  auspices  it  is  published,  being 
well  printed,  and  enriched  with  a  miniature  portrait 
of  Lord  Stirling,  and  several  plans  of  battles." 

Tancred;  or,  the  New  Crusade,     By  B.  Disraeli, 
M.  P.,  author  of  **  Coningsby,"  &c.     Carey  & 
Hart :  Philadelphia,  1847. 
"  Another  dish  by  Young  England,  compounded 

of  all  delicate,  flying  or  swimming  notions,  dressed 

with  elegant  art,  and  highly  spiced  with  all  the  rare 

seeds  of  Araby  the  Blest." 


J 


The  Life  of  Edmund  Kean.   Third  Edition.   New 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers.     1847. 

**  He  was  eminently  individual,  and  represented 
the  school  of  nature  in  opposition  to  the  artificial 
dignity  of  Kemble  and  his  imitators.  He  created 
an  epoch  and  developed  sn  original  phase  of  the 
dramatic  art.  The  best  criticism  extant  upon 
Kean's  acting  is  by  R.  H.  Dana.  The  tragedian 
did  not  hesitate  to  express  the  contempt  he  ^It  for 
ordinary  newspaper  criticism,  but  when  shown  the 
copy  of  the  Idle  Man  containing  the  essay  on  his 
performances,  he  exclaimed,  *This  man  under- 
stand me.'  This  life  of  Kean  is  attributed  to  Bar- 
ry Cornwall." 
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OFFICES  IN  THE  LAW  BUILDING. 

There  are  several  handsome  and  convenient  offices  for  rent,  on  accommodating  fenms,  io  the 
Messenger  "Law  Building,"  near  ihe  New  Court-House,  on  Franklin  Street.  Each  occupant  will  have 
the  use  of  two  rooms,  well  finished,  lighted,  and  aired,  and  separated  by  a  sash-door.  The  locafion 
offers  many  advantages  and  facilities  to  men  of  business  and  especially  to  Lawyers;  being  at  the  door 
of  the  New  Court- House,  in  which  several  important  Courts  will  soon  be  held,  and  within  a  few  ste})« 
of  the  Capitol,  the  City  Hall»  the  Post  Office  and  the  Banks.  Also  one  or  two  good  bed  rooms.  For 
terms,  &c.,  apply  to  B.  B.  MINOR. 

May  \st,  1847. 


\ 


BENJAMIN  B.  MINOR,        I 

Has  removed  his  office  to  No.  8,  Messenger  **  Law  Building,"  on  Franklin  Street,  near  the  New  i 
Court* House.    He  tenders  his  services  to  the  public,  as  heretofore,  in  the  various  dutirs  of  his  profession.  > 
Claims  due  residents  or  non-residents  secured,  or  settled,  and  the  money  promptly  remitted. 

-    -  i 

WANTED  A  TRAVELLING  AND  CANVASSING  AGENT. 

• 

Ad  active,  energetic,  and  faithful  travelling  and  canvatsing  Agent  would  be  employed,  on  liberal  ' 
terms,  to  devote  himself  to  the  interests  of  the  Southern  and  Western  Literary  Messenger  and  Re-  i 
view.     Address  this  office,  post  paid,  with  suitable  testimonials  and  references.  ] 


Faculty  of  Pbysic.    Session  of  1847-48.    The  Ltcetiires  will  com*  ! 
mence  on  Monday^  October  2btlk^  and  continue  until  tlie  1st  of  i 


Alarch  ensuing*. 


Richard  Wilmot  Hall,  M.  D.,  Obsieh-ics  and  Medical  Jurisprudence, 

William  E.  A.  Aikin,  M.  D.,  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy, 

Nathan  R.  Smithy  M.  D.,  Surgery. 

Samuel  Chew,  M .  D.,  Therapeutics^  Materia  Medica  and  Hygiene, 

Joseph  Roby,  M.  D.,  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 

William  Power,  M.  D.,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  \ 

George  W.  Miltenberger,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  ; 

Instruction  in  Clinical  Medicine  and  Clinical  Surgery,  will  be  given  every  day  at  the  Baltimore  In-  | 
firmary,  opposite  the  Medical  College.  < 

Fees  for  the  entire  course,  $90.  Matriculation  fee,  $5.  Graduation  fee,  $20.  C'lioieal  ticket,  \ 
free.     Dissecting  ticket,  optionai^with  the  students.  j 

WM.  E.  A.  AIKIN,  M.  D.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty.         \ 
Baltimore,  July  1,  1847.— 4f  1 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 

HISTORY  OF  THE  COLONY  AND  ANCIEKT  DOMINION  OF  VIRGINIA. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 
1700—1723. 

Nichol«on*a  tyranniral  conduct;    Capture  of  a  Piratical 
vessel;  William  HI.  dies  and  is  succeeded  bj  Anne; 


eral,  declaring  some  piece  of  service  against 
Jaw,  the  governor  seized  him  by  the  collar 
and  swore,  ''  that  he  knew  no  laws  they  had 
and  that  his  commands  should  be  obeyed 
without  hesitation  or  reserve."  He  commit- 
ted gentlemen  who  offended  him  to  prison, 
without  any  complaint  and  refused  to  allow 
bail,  and  some  of  them  having  intimated  to 


Nicholson*s  complaints  against  the  colony;  He  is  recall-  him,  that  SUch  proceedings  were  illegal,  he 
ed;  Seilleraentof  Huguenots  in  Virginia;  The  Church ;  1  replied,  "  that  they  had  JlO  right  at  all  tO  the 
Edward  Nolt  Governor;  Succeeded  by  Jennings;  Hunter;  I  jii^^^ti^g  ^^  jj  ji^l^  subjects,  and  that  he 
Alexander  Spotswood  Lieut.  Governor;  His  early  histo-  u  ,  .i  ^i.   ^    u      u 

•^  '  would  hang  up  those  that  should  presume  to 

oppose  him,  with  magna  charta  about  their 
necks.''  He  often  extolled  the  governments 
of  Fez  and  Morocco,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the 
governors  of  the  college,  told  them  "that  he 
knjew  how  to  govern  the  Moors  and  would 
beat  them  into  better  manners."  At  another 
time  he  avowed  that  he  knew  how  to  govern 
.the  country  without  assemblies  and  if  they 
temporary  writer,  Beverley,  Nicholson  de-  should  deny  him  anything,  after  he  had  ob- 
clared  openly  to  the  lower  order  of  people  :  tained  a  standing  army,  "he  would  bring  them 
"  that  the  gentlemen  irnposed  upon  them  ; —  |  to  reason  with  halters  about  their  necks." 
that  the  servants  had  all  been  kidnapped  and  His  outrages,  (says  Beverlei ,)  made  him  jeal- 
had  a  lawful  action  against  their  masters."  ,ous,  and  to  prevent  complaints  being  sent  to 
[1700.]  Mr.  Fowler,  the  king's  attorney-gen-   England  against  him,  he  intercepted  letters, 

Vol.  XIII— 57 


Tj  ;  Dissolves  the  Assembly ;  Assists  North  Carolina ; 
Rigid  economy  of  Virginia ;  The  Church  establishment ; 
Spotswood's  tramontane  expedition;  Coodilion of  Vir- 
ginia  at  the  accession  of  George  I. ;  SpotswooJ's  alter- 
cations  with  the  legislature  ;  Theach  the  Pirate;  Com- 
plaints against  Spotswood  ;  Harmony  restored ;  Spots- 
wood  displaced ;  His  character. 

If  we  are  to  credit  the  accounts  of  a  con- 
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employed  spies  and  even  played  the  eves- 
dropper  himself.  He  sometimes  held  inquis- 
itorial courts  to  find  grounds  of  accusation 
against  such  as  incurred  his  displeasure.  * 
Such  are  the  allegations  against  Nicholson. 
Yet  some  allowance  may  safely  be  made  for 
prejudice,  some  for  the  exaggerations  of  idle 
rumor.  The  accusations  have  reached  us, 
but  not  the  defence,  t 

In  the  second  year  of  Nicholson's  admin- 
istration a  piratical  vessel  was  captured  within 
the  capes  of  Virginia.  The  pirate  had  taken 
some  merchant  vessels  in  Lynhaven  bay.  A 
small  vessel  happening  to  witness  an  engage- 
ment between  the  Corsair  and  a  Merchant- 
man, conveyed  intelligence  of  it  to  the  Sho- 
ram,  a  fifth-rate  man-of-war,  commanded  by 
Captain  Passenger  and  newly  arrived.  Nich- 
olson chanced  to  be  atKiquotan,  (Hampton,) 
sealing  up  his  letters  and  going  on  board  the 
Shoram,  was  present  in  the  engagement  that 
followed.  The  Shoram  by  day-break  having 
got  in  between  the  capes  and  the  pirate,  in- 
tercepted her  and  an  action  took  place, 
[April  29,  1700,]  lasting  ten  hours,  when  the 
pirate  surrendered  upon  condition  of  being 
referred  to  the  king's  mercy.  In  this  affair 
fell  Peter  Heyman,  grandson  of  Sir  Peter 
Heyman  of  Summerfield,  in  the  county  of 
Kent,  England.  Being  collector  of  the  cus- 
toms in  the  lower  district  of  James  River,  he 
volunteered  to  go  on  board  the  Shoram  on 
this  occasion,  and  after  behavino-  with  un- 
daunted  courage  for  seven  hours,  standing 
on  the  quarter  deck  near  the  governor,  was 
killed  by  a  small  shot. 

*  Bcverlt-y,  B.  1,  jip.  97- J 02. 

t  Robert  Beverley  author  of  a  History  of  Virginia,  pul»- 
lished  the  first  edition  of  that  work  [1705.]  His  namesake, 
the  persecuted  clerk,  died  [IG87.]  It  is  probable  that  the 
historian  was  a  relative  of  the  clerk.  In  the  preface  to  his 
second  edition,  published  [1722,]  be  says,  "  My  first  busi 
ness  in  the  world,  being  among  the  public  records  of  my 
country,"  Ac.  In  the  same  year,  [1722,]  an  Abridgment 
of  the  Laws  of  Virginia  ascribed  to  him,  was  published  ai 
London.  (See  L  Hening,  p.  5.)  If  the  historian  was  so 
related  to  the  clerk,  it  may  account  in  part  for  his  acrimony 
against  Culpepper  and  Effingham,  who  had  persecuted  his 
namesake  and  kinsman,  and  against  Nicholson,  who  whs 
Effingham's  deputy.  In  his  second  edition,  %ihen  time  had 
mitigated  his  animosities,  Beverley  omitted  many  of  hi.<t 
accotatioDS  against  these  governors.  In  favor  of  Nichol- 
son it  is  to  be  observed  that  his  administration  was  more 
satisfactory  in  Maryland  and  in  South  Carolina.  I'he  fault  { 
in  Virginia  was  probably  not  all  on  his  side. 


[March,  1702.]  William  III.  died.  His 
manner  was  cold  and  reserved,  his  genius 
military,  his  decision  inflexible.  In  his  fond- 
ness of  prerogative  power  he  showed  him- 
self the  grandson  of  the  first  Charles ;  a« 
the  defender  of  the  protestant  religion  and 
prince  of  Orange,  he  displayed  toleration  to 
all  except  papists.  The  government  of  Vir- 
ginia under  him  was  not  materially  impro- 
ved. He  was  succeeded  by  Anne,  daughter 
of  James  II.  Louis  XIV.  having  recognized 
the  Pretender  as  lawful  heir  to  the  British 
crown,  Anne,  shortly  after  she  succeeded  to 
the  throne,  [1702,]  declared  war  against 
France  and  its  ally  Spain.  Virginia  was  but 
little  affected  by  the  long  conflict  that  en- 
sued. 

Nicholson,  in  a  memorial  to  the  council  of 
trade,  described  the  people  of  Virginia  as 
numerous,  rich  and  of  republican  principles, 
such  as  ought  to  be  lowered  in  time  ; — that 
then  or  never  was  the  time  to  maintain  the 
queen's  prerogative  and  put  a  stop  to  those 
pernicious  notions,  which  were  increasing 
daily,  not  only  in  Virginia,  but  in  all  her 
majesty's  other  governments,  and  that  a 
frown  from  her  majesty  now  would  do  more 
than  an  army  thereafter.  And  he  insisted 
on  the  necessity  of  a  standing  army.  * 
[1701.]  Colonel  Quarry,  surveyor-general  of 
the  Customs,  wrote  to  the  board  of  trade 
that  ''  this  malignant  humor  is  not  confined 
to  Virginia,  formerly  the  most  remarkable 
for  loyalty,  but  is  universally  diffused."  At 
length  upon  complaint  of  Commissary  Blair, 
and  six  of  the  council,  Nicholson  was  recall- 
ed, [1705.] 

Col.  Nicholson,  before  entering  on  the 
government  of  Virginia  had  been  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  New  York  under  Andros,  and 
afterwards  at  the  liead  of  the  administration 
from  1687  to  1689,  when  be  was  expelled  by 
a  popular  tumult.  From  1690  to  1692  he 
was  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Virorinia.    From 

o 

1694  to  1699  he  held  the  government  of  Ma- 
ryland, where  with  the  zealous  assistance  of 
Commissary  Bray,  he  busied  himself  in  es- 
tablishing episcopacy.  Returning  to  the 
government  of  Virginia,  he  remained  till 
170.5.  [1710.]  He  was  appointed  General 
and  commander-in-chief  of^  the  forces  sent 
against  Fort  Royal  in  Acadia  which  was 
suT'^ndered  to  him.      [1711.]    He   headed 

*  Beverley,  B.  1,  p.  lOi. 
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the  land  force  of  another  expedition,  direct- 
ed against  the  French  in  Canada.  The  na- 
val force  on  this  occasion  was  commanded 
by  the  imbecile  brigadier  Hill.  The  enter- 
prise was  corrupt  in  its  purpose,  feeble  and 
unfortunate  in  its  conduct,  and  abortive  in 
its  result.  This  failure  was  attributable  to 
the  mismanagement  and  inefficiency  of  the 
fleet.  [1713.]  Nicholson  was  governor  of 
Nova  Scotia.  Having  received  the  honor  of 
knighthood,  Sir  Francis  Nicholson,  [1720,] 
was  appointed  governor  of  South  Carolina, 
where  during  four  years  he  conducted  him- 
self *'  with  a  judicious  and  spirited  attention 
to  the  public  welfare,  which  proved  highly 
grateful  to  the  inhabitants,  and  honorably 
brightened  the  closing  scene  of  his  political 
life  in  America.  The  intriguing  politician 
seemed  now  to  be  lost  in  the  eager,  busy  and 
ostentatious  patron  of  public  improvement, 
and  the  distinction  which  he  formerly  court- 
ed from  an  enlargement  of  his  authority,  he 
was  now  contented  to  derive  from  a  liberal 
a  popular  exercise  of  it.  He  promoted  the 
establishment  of  schools  and  the  spread  of 
education,  contributing  his  own  time  and 
money  in  aid  of  these  useful  purposes,  and 
he  prevailed  with  the  English  society  for  pro- 
pagating the  Gospel,  to  send  a  number  of 
clergymen  to  the  province  and  endow  them 
with  liberal  salaries  in  addition  to  the  pro- 
vincial stipends."  He  concluded  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  powerful  Indian  tribe  called 
the  Creeks,  and  by  presents  and  flattering 
attentions,  gained  the  friendship  of  the  still 
more  powerful  Cherokees.  *  Returning  to 
England,  June  1725,  he  died  at  London, 
March  5,  1728.  He  was  <*  an  adept  in  colo- 
nial governments,  trained  by  experience  in 
New  York,  in  Virginia,  in  Maryland ;  brave 
and  not  penurious,  but  narrow  and  irascible; 
of  loose  morality,  yet  a  fervent  supporter  of 
the  church."  t 

Upon  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nan- 
tes, by  Lewis  XIV.,  [1685,]  more  than  half  a 
million  of  French  protestants,  called  Hugue- 
nots, fled  from  the  jaws  of  persecution  to 
foreign  countries.  About  forty  thousand 
sought  refuge  in  England*  [1690.]  King 
William  III.,  sent  over  a  number  of  them  to 
Virginia,  and  landjs  were  allotted  to  them  on 


*  Gntbame,  American  Edition,  vol.  2,  p.  330. 
f  Bmac4«ft,  vol  2,  p.  82. 


James  River.  During  the  year  1699,  anoth* 
er  body  of  them  came  over,  conducted  by 
their  clergyman  Philippe  de  Richebourg.  * 
Others  followed  in  succeeding  years.  The 
larger  part  of  them  settled  at  Manakin,  (Mon- 
acan,)  town,  on  the  South  bank  of  the  James, 
about  twenty  miles  above  the  falls,  on  rich 
lands,  formerly  occupied  by  the  Monacan 
Indians.  The  rest  dispersed  themselves  over 
the  country; — some  on  the  James,  some  on 
the  Rappahannock.  The  settlement  at  Man- 
akin  town  was  erected  into  the  parish  of 
King  William  in  the  county  of  Henrico  and 
exempted  from  taxation  for  many  years,  t 
The  refugees  receix^ed  from  the  king  and  the 
assembly  large  donations  of  money  and  pro- 
visions and  found  in  Col.  William  Byrd,  of 
Wcstover,  a  generous  benefactor.  Each 
settler  was  allowed  a  stripe  of  land  running 
back  from  the  river  to  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
Here  they  raised  cattle ;  undertook  to  do- 
mesticate the  bufl*alo;  manufactured  cloth 
and  made  claret  wine  from  wild  grapes. 
Their  settlement  extended  about  four  miles 
along  the  river.  In  the  centre  they  built  a 
church.  They  conducted  their  worship  after 
the  German  manner,  and  the  surrounding 
woods  echoed  their  melodious  hymns.  They 
repeated  family  worship  three  times  a  day. 
Manakin  town  was  then  on  the  frontier  and 
there  was  no  other  settlement  nearer  than 
the  falls ;  yet  the  Indians  never  molested 
these  pious  refugees.  There  was  no  mill 
nearer  than  the  mouth  of  Falling  Creek,  X 
twenty  miles  distant,  and  the  Huguenots  hav- 
ing no  horses,  were  obliged  to  carry  their 
corn  on  their  backs  to  the  mill.  Many  ami- 
able and  respectable  families  of  Virginia  are 
descended  from  these  Huguenots,  among 
them  the  Maurys,  Fontaines,  Dupuys,  Lacys, 
Munfords,  Flournoys,  Duvalls,  Guerants,  Bon- 
durantsandTrents.  [1702.]  There  were  twenty 
nine  counties  in  Virginia  and  forty-nine  par- 
ishes; of  which  thirty-four  were  supplied  with 
ministers,  fifteen  vacant.  In  each  parish  was 
a  church  of  timber,  brick  or  stone ;  in  the  larger 
parishes  one  or  two  chapels  of  ease ;  so  that 
the  whole  number  of  places  of  worship  for 
a  population  of  60,000  was  about  70.      In 

*  Martinis  HiMtory  of  Noli b  Carolina,  p.  232  and  II.iHk*s, 
p.  78,  et  scq.  GrHlixnie.  American  Edition,  vol.  2,  p.  383. 
lludge's  History  of  ihe  Presliyterian  Church,  Part  1,  p.  51. 

t  Hening,Tol.  3.  p.  201. 

X  Which  empties  inio  the  James  atioitt  8  miles  below  the 
falls  of  ihul  ri«cr. 
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every  parish  a  dwelling-house  was  provided 
for  the  minister,  with  a  glebe  of  250  acres  of 
land  and  sometimes  a  few  negroes  or  a  small 
stock  of  cattle.  The  salary  of  16,000  pounds 
of  tobacco  was  in  ordinary  quality  equiva- 
lent to  £80 ;  in  sweet-scented  to  iB160.  It 
required  the  labor  of  twelve  negroes  to  pro- 
duce this  amount.  There  were  in  Eastern 
Virginia  three  Quaker  congregations,  and  as 
many  Presbyterian.  * 

[1699.]  A  penalty  of  five  shillings  was  im- 
posed on  such  persons  as  should  not  attend 
the  parish  church  once  in  two  months.  Dis- 
senters qualified  according  to  the  Toleration 
Act  of  the  first  year  of  William  and  Mary, 
were  exempted  from  this  penalty,  provided 
they  should  attend  "  at  any  congregation  or 
place  of  religious  worship  permitted  and  al- 


♦  Two  iu  Accomac  under  the  care  of  Rev.  Francis  Ma- 
kemie — the  other  on  Elizabeth  river.  **Il  seems  from 
Commissary  Blair's  report  on  the  state  of  the  church  in 
Virginia,  that  it  existed  before  the  commencement  of  the 
last  century.  From  the  fact  of  Mr.  Makemie's  directing  in 
his  will  that  his  dwelling-house  and  lot  on  Elizabeth  river 
should  be  sold,  it  has  been  inferred  that  he  had  resided  there 
before  he  moved  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  Chesapeake, 
and  that  the  church  in  question  was  gathered  by  him.  If 
so, 'it  must  have  been  formed  before  1690  ;  for  at  that  time 
Mr.  Makemie  was  residing  on  the  Eastern  Shore.  Others 
have  supposed  that  the  congregation  was  composed  of  a 
•mall  company  of  Scotch  emigrants,  whose  idescendants 
are  still  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Norfolk." 
[1710.]  In  a  letter  written  by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadel- 
phia to  that  of  Dublin,  it  is  said,  "In  all  Virginia  we  have 
one  email  congregation  on  Elizabeth  river,  and  some  few 
families  favoring  our  way  in  Rappahannock  and  York." 
[1712.]  Rev.  John  Macky  was  the  pastor  of  the  Elizabeth 
river -congregation.  Hodge's  History  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  Part  1st,  pp.  76-77. 

"The  Rev.  Francis  Makemie,  who  is  often  spoken  of  as 
the  father  of  our  church,  was  settled  in  Accomac  county, 
Virginia,  anterior  to  the  year  1690,  when  his  name  first  ap- 
pears upon  the  county  records.  According  to  some  ac- 
counts, he  was  a  native  of  Scotland;  according  to  Mr. 
Speace,  of  the  North  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Spcnce  thinks  that 
he  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Donegal.  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  he  came  to  this  country  an  ordained 
minister  and  was  "in  principle  and  upon  conviction  a 
thorough  Presbyterian."  He  is  represented  as  having  been 
*'a  venerable  an  J  imposing  character,  distinguished  for 
piety,  learning  and  much  steady  resolution  and  persever- 
ance." His  auccessful  labors  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland,  his  imprisonment  in  New  York  for  preaching  in 
that  city,  and  his  able  defence  upon  his  trial,  are  familiarly 
known  to  the  public.  He  died  in  1708,  leaving  a  large  es- 
tate." Ibid,  pp.  86-69.  *'Makemie'8  Tryal,"  may  be  seen 
in  4  Force.  Makemie,  at  th«  time  of  his  trial,  was  a  resi- 
dent of  Accomac,  in  Virginia.  The  "  Tryal,"  p.  50,  con- 
tains a  ropy  of  a  license  to  preach  "at  his  own  house  at 
Accomack-town  and  his  dwelling-house  at  Pocamock." 
This  license  was  procured  October  lOlh  1699  from  the 
county  court  of  Accomac. 


lowed  by  the  said  act  of  Parliament  once  in 
two  months."  * 

IVlany  of  the  ministers  sent  out  from  Eng- 
land were  incompetent;  some  profligate. 
Reliffion  slumbered  in  languor.  Altercations 
between  minister  and  people  were  not  unfre- 
quent.  Sometimes  an  exemplary  pastor  was 
removed  from  mercenary  motives,  or  on  ac- 
count of  his  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties. 
More  frequently  the  unfit  were  retained  by 
popular  indifference.  The  clergy  in  effect, 
did  not  enjoy  that  permanent  independency 
of  the  people,  which  properly  belongs  to  a 
hierarchy.  The  vestry  "  thought  themselves 
the  parson's  master,"  and  the  clergy  deplor- 
ed the  precarious  tenure  of  their  livings. 
The  Commissary's  powers  were  few  and  lim- 
ited ; — he  was  but  the  shadow  of  a  bishop. 
He  could  not  ordain,  nor  confirm ;  he  could 
not  depose  a  minister.  Yet  the  people,  most 
jealous  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  watched  his 
movements  with  a  vigilant  and  suspicioua 
eye.  The  church  in  Virginia  was  destitute 
of  an  effective  discipline,  t 

[1705.]  Appeared  the  first  American  news- 
paper, "The  Boston  News-Letter."  [Au- 
gust, 1705,]  Edward  Nott  came  over  to  Vir- 
ginia, lieutenant  governor,  under  George, 
earl  of  Orkney,  who  had  been  made  governor- 
in-chief.  From  this  time  the  office  of  gov- 
ernor-in-chief became  a  pensionary  sinecure, 
enjoyed  by  one  residing  in  England  and  who 
out  of  a  salary  of  two  thousand  pounds  a 
year,  received  twelve  hundred.  The  Ear!  of 
Orkney  enjoyed  this  revenue  for  forty  years. 
Nott  was  a  mild,  benevolent  man,  but  did  not 
survive  long  enough  to  realize  what  the  peo- 
ple hoped  from  his  administration.  In  the 
fall,  after  his  arrival,  he  called  an  assembly, 
which  at  length  concluded  a  general  revisal 
of  the  laws  that  had  been  long  in  hand.  Some 

♦  3  Ilening.  p.  171.  The  following  is  Hening's  note  on 
this  law  -.—  "This  ia  the  first  notice  taken  by  the  Uwsof 
Virginia  of  the  toleration  act.  as  it  is  called  in  England,  of 
1.  William  and  Mary.  It  is  surely  an  abuse  of  terms,  to 
call  a  law  a  tolemtion'act,  which  imposes  a  religioaa  test  oa 
the  conscience,  in  order  to  avoid  the  penalties  of  another 
law  equally  violating  every  principle  of  religious  freedom. 
The  provisions  of  this  act  mny  be  seen  in  the  4th  volume 
of  BlaekHlonc'a  Commentaries/  page  53.  Nothinc  coald 
be  more  intolerant  than  to  impose  the  penalties  by  this  ad 
prescribed  for  not  repairing  to  church,  and  then  to  hold  oat 
the  idea  of  exemption,  by  a  compliance  with  the  provisiofks 
of  such  H  law  as  the  Statute  of  1.  William  and  Mary,  sdop> 
ted  by  a  mere  general  reference — when  not  one  person  m  a 
thotisand  could  possibly  know  its  contents." 

t  Huwks,  chap.  5.     Beverley,  B.  4,  p.  36. 
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salutary  acts  went  into  operation,  but  those ' 
relating  to  the  church  and  clergy  proving  un- 
acceptable to  the  Commissary,  as  encroach- 
ing on  the  sacred  confines  of  prerogative, 
were  suspended  by  the  governor  and  thus  fell 
thrbugh.  Nott  procured  the  passage  of  an 
act  providing  for  the  building  of  a  palace  for 
the  governor.  This  assembly  passed  a  new 
act  for  the  establishment  of  Ports  and  Towns ; 

I 

"  grounding  it  only  upon  encouragements 
according  to  her  majesty's  letter,"  but  the 
Virginia  merchants  of  £ngland  complaining 
against  it,  this  act  also  failed.  In  the  first 
year  of  Nott's  administration,  the  college  of 
William  and  Mary  was  burnt  down.  He  died 
[August,  1706.] 

His  successor,  Edward  Jennings,  president 
of  the  council,  was  a  man  of  strong  passions, 
but  singular  integrity.  His  zeal  for  the 
church  and  the  crown  was  excessive.  He 
evinced  a  contempt  for  wealth  and  perform- 
ed many  generous  acts  ;  which  however  his 
enemies  attributed  to  vanity.  During  his 
time,  excepting  an  alarm  from  French  priva- 
teers hovering  on  the  coast,  quiet  reigned  in 
Virginia. 

[1708.]  Robert  Hunter,  a  scholar  and  wii, 
friend  of  Addison  and  Swifl,  was  appointed 
lieutenant  governor  of  Virginia;  but  was 
captured  on  the  voyage  by  the  French. 
[1710.]  He  became  governor  of  New  York 
and  the  Jerseys. 

[1710.]  Colonel  Alexander  Spotswood  was 
sent  over  as  lieutenant  governor  under  the 
Earl  of  Orkney.  *  Colonel  Spotswood  was 
born  at  Tangier,  in  Africa,  on  board  of  a 
man-of-war,  his  father  being  a  commander 
in  the  British  navy.  Alexander  Spotswood 
was  bred  in  the  army  from  his  childhood. 
Blending  genius  with  industry,  he  seldom 
failed  in  any  of  his  undertakings.  He  ser- 
ved with  distinction  under  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, t  and  was  dangerously  wounded  in 
the  breast  at  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  i 

Spotswood  was  received  with  acclamations 

*  Chalmers'  Introduction,  fol.  ],  p.  394,  and  Keith,  p. 
173. 

"t  *'  He  was  in  the  hnbit  of  shewing  lo  his  guests  a  four- 
pound  bail  that  struck  his  coat."  Burk,  vol.  3,  p.  102,  in 
uote. 

X  \\  is  in  allusion  to  this  thai  Blenlieim  castle  is  repre- 
sented in  ihe  back-ground  of  Spoiswuud's  portrait.  There 
are  still  in  Virginia;  in  possession  of  a  desrendnnt  of  the 
governor,  portraits  of  him  and  his  lady.  She  it  is  snid  was 
Ann  Butler  Brain,  whose  middle  name  was  taken  from  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  her  God-father.    There  is  another  por- 


in  Virginia,  because  he  brought  with  him  the 
right  of  Habeas  Corpus,  a  right  guaranteed 
to  every  Englishman  by  Magna  Charta,  but 
hitherto  denied  to  Virginians.  [1711.]  The 
new  governor  wrote  to  England : — "  This 
government  is  in  perfect  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity, under  a  due  obedience  to  the  royal  au- 
thority and  a  gentlemanly  conformity  to  the 
church  of  England."  •  Shortly  after,  how- 
ever, upon  a  threat  of  a  French  invasion,  the 
assembly  would  only  agree  to  raise  twenty 
thousand  pounds  by  taxes  laid  chiefly  on 
British  manufactures.  The  governor  declin- 
ed this  proffer.  The  assembly,  however,  ap- 
propriated two  thousand  pounds  for  comple- 
ting the  governor's  palace.  Spotswood  find- 
ing that  nothing  further  could  be  obtained, 
dissolved  the  assembly  and  in  anticipation  of 
an  Indian  war,  was  obliged  to  solicit  stores 
from  England.  [1712.]  However  the  assem- 
bly made  liberal  appropriations  to  discharge 
the  public  debt  and  in  aid  of  the  Carolinas. 
And  Spotswood  was  now  enabled  to  repel 
the  Indians  from  the  frontier  and  reduce  the 
"surrounding  tribes  to  subjection.  Anarchy 
prevailing  in  North  Carolina,  the  assistance 
of  the  governor  of  Virginia  was  invoked. 
He  sent  a  mediator  to  endeavor  to  reconcile 
the  contendiuGT  factions.  But  his  efforts  hav- 
ing  proved  unavailing,  and  another  express 
arriving  to  solicit  his  aid,  Spotswood  des- 
patched a  land  and  naval  force  to  that  pro- 
vince. Gary,  Porter  and  other  ringleaders 
in  the  disturbances  having  escaped  to  Vir- 
ginia, were  seized  by  Spotswood,  [July.  1711,] 
and  sent  prisoners  to  England.  In  the  Tus- 
carora  war,  he  again  lent  his  aid  to  North 
Carolina.  Blending  vigor  with  humanity,  he 
taught  those  ferocious  tribes,  that  while  he 

Irnit  uf  Gov.  Spotswood  at  Chelsea,  in  the  county  of  King 
William,  Virginia, as  also  of  Dolly  Spotswood,  hisyonnger 
daughter,  who  married  Cnptain  Nathaniel  West  Dan'-iidge 
of  the  British  nury,  son  of  Captain  William  Dandridgc  of 
Elson  Green.  Chelsea  was  the  seat  of  Bernard  Moore, 
who  married  Ann  Catherine,  elder  daughter  of  Gov.  Spots- 
wood.  The  governor's  sons  were  John  and  Robert.  John 
married  Mary  Dundridge.  Their  children  were  General  Alex- 
ander  Spotswood  and  Major  John  Spotswood  of  the  Revo- 
lutiun.  The  governor's  lady  surviving  him,  married  Rev. 
Mr.  Thompson  of  Culpepper  county,  from  whom  was  de- 
scended the  late  Commodore  Thompson  of  the  U.  S.  Navy. 
See  a  curious  letter  from  Uev.  Mr.  Thompson  to  lady 
Spotswood,  in  Hist,  of  St.  George's  Parish,  pp.  55-57. 
Robert,  younger  son  of  Governor  Spotswood,  a  Captain 
under  Washington,  detached  with  a  scouting  party  from 
Fort  Cumberland,  in  May  1757,  was  killed  by  the  Indians. 
2  Washington's  Writings,  pp.  239-252. 
»  Bancroft,  vol.  3,  p.  29. 
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could  chastise  their  insolence,  he  commise- 
rated their  fate,  and  thus  concluded  a  satis- 
factory peace.  * 

Some  Germans  settled  about  this  time  on 
the  Rapidan,  in  Essex  county.  They  recei- 
ved from  the  assembly  the  same  humane 
treatment  that  had  been  shown  to  the  Hu- 
guenots. During  eleven  years,  from  1707 
to  1718,  while  other  colonies  were  burthened 
with  taxation  for  extrinsic  purposes,  Virgi- 
nia steadily  adhered  to  a  system  of  rigid 
economy,  and  during  that  interval  83  pounds 
of  tobacco  per  poll,  was  the  total  sum  levied 
by  special  acts.  The  Virginians  put  them- 
selves '^  upon  a  nice  inquiry  into  the  circum- 
stances of  the  government."  **  The  assem- 
bly concluded  itself  entitled  to  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  an  English  parliament.'' 

The  act  of  1642,  establishing  the  church 
in  Virginia,  reserved  the  right  of  presenta- 
tion to  the  parish.  The  license  of  the  bishop 
of  London  and  the  recommendation  of  the 
governor  availed  but  little  against  the  popu- 
lar will.  Republicanism  was  finding  its  way 
even  into  the  church ;  vestries  were  growing 
independent.  The  parishes  sometimes  neg- 
lected to  receive  the  ministers  ; — sometimes 
received  but  did  not  present  him.  The  cus- 
tom was  to  employ  a  minister  by  the  year. 
(1703.]  It  was  decided  that  the  minister  was 
an  incumbent  for  life  and  could  not  be  dis- 
placed by  the  parish.  But  the  vestries  by 
preventing  his  induction,  excluded  him 
from  acquiring  a  freehold  in  his  living  and  he 
might  be  removed  at  pleasure.  The  minis- 
ters were  not  always  men  who  could  win  the 
affections  of  the  people,  or  command  their 
respect.  There  was  a  lethargy  in  the  church 
of  England  on  this  head,  aggravated  by  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  suitable  ministers. 
The  Virginia  parishes  were  so  extensive,  that 
parishioners  sometimes  lived  fifty  miles  from 
the  parish  church.     The  assembly  would  not 


*  CliRliners*  Introduction,  vol  1,  p  404.  Compare  Mar- 
tin's Hist.  N.  Cnrolina,  vol.  1,  pp.  235-241,  whose  account 
is  very  different  from  that  of  Chaliners.  According  to  Mar- 
tin **  Governor  SfKitswood,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Dartmouth, 
complained  of  the  reluctance  he  found  in  the  inhabitants 
of  the  <:ounties  of  lii^t  government,  bordering  on  CHrolina, 
to  march  to  the  relief  of  Governor  Hyde."  These  counties 
were  chiefly  settled  by  Quakers,  who  were  not  only  oppo- 
Ked  to  war,  but  also  to  Hyde.  From  Martin  it  does  not 
appear  certain  that  any  succor  was  actually  received  from 
Virginia.  And  he  icentiona  Carey  alone  a!«  apprehended 
by  Spots  wood. 


increase  the  taxes  by  narrowing  ihe  bounds 
of  the  parishes,  even  to  avoid  the  dangers  of 
"paganism,  atheism  orsectaries."  "Schism" 
was  indeed  threatening  "  to  creep  into  the 
church"  and  to  generate  '*  faction  in  the  ci- 
vil government."  * 

[1714.]  The  year  in  which  Greorge  I.  suc- 
ceeded to  the  crown,  Spotswood  made  the 
first  complete  discovery  of  a  passage  over 
the  filue  Ridge  of  mountains,  t  He  was  ac- 
companied by  a  volunteer  troop  of  horse.  A» 
the  flower  of  Virginia  youth  wound  through 
the  shadowy  defiles,  the  trumpet  now  for  the 
first  time  startled  the  echoes  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  from  their  summits  Spotswood  and 
his  companions  beheld  with  rapture  the 
boundless  panorama  that  suddenly  spread 
itself  before  them,  robed  in  misty  splendor. 
Spotswood  on  his  return,  instituted  the  Tra- 
montane order  and  presented  each  of  his  com- 
panions with  a  golden  horse-shoe  with  the  in- 
scription :  "  Sic  juvat  transcendere  montes.^t 

At  the  accession  of  George  I.,  the  popu- 
lation of  Virginia  had  increased  to  seventy- 
two  thousand  whites,  and  twenty-three  thou- 


•  Bancroft,  vol,  3,  pp.  27-28.  See  aNo  HHuUfc,  p.  88, 
+  Beverley,  2nd  Edition,  London,  1722,  in  Pref.tce.  says, 
"1  was  with  the  present  Governor,  [Spots wood.]  at  the 
head-spring  of  both  ihosie  rivers,  [York  and  Rappahannock] 
and  thrir  fountains  are  in  the  highest  ridge  of  iiwuntaina." 
Beverley,  as  I  infer  from  this  extract,  accompanied  Spots- 
wood  in  his  celebrated  Tramontane  exploration  and  gives 
here  the  only  clue  that  i  have  met  with  for  tracing  the  route 
of  it.  Since  the  preceding  was  printed,  I  have  met  with 
the  following  account  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Jones,  in  his  Pre- 
sent State  of  Virginia,  as  quoted  in  the  History  of  Sl 
George's  Parish,  by  Rev.  Philip  Slaughter,  p.  53.  **  Gov- 
ernor Spotswood  when  he  undertctf)k  the  great  discovery  of 
a  passage  over  the  mountains  attended  with  a  sufficient 
guard  of  pioneers  and  gentlemen  with  a  supply  of  provi- 
sions, passed  these  mountains  and  cut  his  Majesty's  name 
upon  a  rock  upon  the  highest  of  them,  naming  it  Mc  George 
and  in  complaisance  to  birn  the  gentlemen  called  the  looan- 
tain  next  to  it,  Mt.  Alexander.  For  this  expnliiion  thej 
were  obliged  to  provide  a  great  quantity  of  horse-shoes, 
things  seldom  used  in  the  Eastern  partaof  Virginia,  where 
there  nre  no  atores.  Upon  which  account  the  Gurernor, 
upon  his  return  presented  each  of  his  companions  with  « 
golden  horse-shoe,  some  of  which  I  have  seen  covered  wiih 
valuable  stones,  resembling  heads  of  nails  with  the  insr-rip- 
tion  on  one  side, '  Sic  juvat  transcendere  moates.'  This 
he  instituted  to  encourage  gentlemen  to  venture  tnckwaiti 
and  make  discoveries  and  settlements,  any  gentlemari  be- 
ing entitled  to  wear  this  golden  shoe  who  could  prove  iltst 
he  had  drank  his  Majesty's  health  on  Mt.  George.*^ 

t  A  novel,  called  **  The  Knight  of  the  Horse-Sboe/*  by 
Dr.  William  A.  Caruihcrs,  derives  its  name  and  subject 
from  Spotswood's  exploit.  The  miniature  horse-shoe  that 
had  belonged  to  him,  (as  I  have  been  told  by  a  lady,  his 
great-grand  daughter,  who  had  «eea  it)  was  small  enough  lo 
be  worn  on  a  watch  chain. 
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sand  blacks.  Their  number  was  enlarged  by 
ten  thousand  Africans  imported  during  this 
reign.  Their  condition  was  a  rather  rigorous 
servitude.  Virginia  and  Maryland,  the  two 
tobacco  colonies,  exceeded  in  commercial 
consequence  all  the  other  Anglo-American 
colonies  put  together.  Virginia  exchanged 
her  Indian  corn,  lumber  and  provisions,  for 
the  sugar,  rum  and  wine  of  the  West  Indies 
and  thle  Azores.  THe  number  of  counties 
was  now  twenty-five.  The  government  con- 
sisted of  the  governor,  twelve  councillors, 
who  mimicked  the  English  House  of  Lords, 
and  fifty-two  burgesses.  The  revenue  of  four 
thousand  pounds  being  inadequate  to  the 
public  charge,  was  eked  out  by  three  hun- 
dred pounds  from  the  royal  quit-rents.  The 
militia  numbered  fifleen  thousand.  The  Vir- 
ginians ''  chose  such  burgesses  as  had  de- 
clared their  resolution  to  raise  no  taxes  for 
any  occasion  whatsoever."  [1715.]  They 
expelled  two  burgesses  for  serving  without 
pay ;  which  they  termed  bribery.  At  this 
session  Spotswood  conceiving  the  assembly 
to  be  actuated  only  by  faction,  after  Hve 
weeks  spent  in  fruitless  altercations,  dissol- 
ved them  with  harsh  and  contemptuous  ex- 
pressions, which  offended  the  spirit  of  the 
burgesses.  He  had  already  wounded  the 
pride  of  the  aspiring  council,  long  the  oli- 
garchy of  the  Old  Dominion.  Anonymous 
letters  were  now  continually  transmitted  to 
England  against  him.  The  board  of  trade 
justly  reproved  him  for  his  offensive  language 
to  the  burgesses.  In  other  points.  Spots- 
wood  vindicated  himself  with  vigor  and  suc- 
cess. When,  [1717,]  the  ancient  laws  of 
the  colony  were  revised,  the  acts  of  1663,  for 
preventing  the  recovery  of  foreign  debts  and 
for  prohibiting  the  assemblage  of  Quakers, 
and  that  of  1676,  (one  of  Bacon's  laws,)  ex- 
cluding firom  office  all  persons  who  had  not 
resided  three  years  in  the  colony,  were  re- 
pealed by  the  king. 

John  Theach,  or  Teach,  a  pirate,  com- 
monly called  Blackbeard,  [1718,]  established 
his  rendezvous  at  the  mouth  of  Pamlico,  in 
North  Carolina.  He  bribed  Eden,  the  gov- 
ernor of  that  province,  and  Knight,  secretary 
of  state  with  gold  and  enjoyed  their  protec- 
tion. Theach  surrendered  himself  with  twen- 
ty men  to  his  patron,  Eden,  and  took  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  in  order  to  avail  himself 
of  a  proclamation  of  par«Ion  offered  by  the 


king.  Wasting  the  firuits  of  sea-robbery  in 
gambling  and  debauchery,  Blackbeard  again 
embarked  in  piracy.  Having  captured  and 
brought  in  a  valuable  cargo,  the  Carolinians 
gave  notice  of  it  to  the  government  of  Vir- 
ginia. Spotswood  and  the  assembly  imme- 
diately proclaimed  a  large  reward  for  his  ap- 
prehension, and  Lieutenant  Maynard,  attach- 
ed to  a  ship  of  war  stationed  in  the  Chesa- 
peake bay,  was  sent  with  two  small  vessels 
and  a  chosen  crew,  iii  quest  of  him.  A  bloo- 
dy action  ensued  in  Pamlico  bay,  [21st  Nov., 
1718.]  Blackbeard  had  posted  one  of  his 
men  with  a  lighted  match  over  the  powder- 
magazine,  to  prevent  a  capture,  by  blowing 
up  his  vessel.  This  order  failed  to  be  exe- 
cuted. Blackbeard  surrounded  by  the  slain, 
and  bleeding  from  his  wounds,  in  the  act  of 
cocking  a  pistol,  fell  on  the  bloody  deck  and 
expired.  His  surviving  followers  surrender- 
ed. Maynard  returned  with  his  prisoners  to 
James  River,  Blackbeard's  head  hanging  from 
the  bowsprit.  The  pirates  were  tried  in  the 
Admiralty  Court  at  Williamsburg,  [March, 
1718.]  Thirteen  of  them  were  hung.  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  then  an  apprentice  in  a  print- 
ing office,  composed  a  ballad  on  the  death  of 
Theach.  • 

At  length  eight  members  of  the  council, 
headed  by  Commissary  Blair,  complained  that 


^  Grahame's  Hist.  U.  S.,  vo\.  3,  p.  88,  and  Frankliirs 
Memoirs.  See  also  "  A  General  History  of  the  Pyrates," 
published  at  London,  [1726.3  ^^^  **  Lives  and  Exploits  of 
Banditti  and  Bobbers,*'  by  C.  Macfarlane.  There  is,  it  is 
said,  a  place  near  Hanapton,  called  **  B1ackbeard*s  Point," 
where  his  head  was  stuck  up  in  terrorem.  Martin  in  his 
History  of  North  Oarolina,  volume  1,  pp.  281-285,  indi- 
rectly exculpates  Eden  and  Knight.  **  There  were  men 
unfriendly  to  governor  Eden  and  to  the  judge,  [he  was  then 
acting  Chief  Justice,]  Tobias  Knight,  who  said  that  the 
governor  had  received  sixty  hogsheads  of  sugar  as  a  dou- 
ceur and  the  judge  twenty ;  and  in  order  to  elude  every 
means  of  enquiry  into  the  affair,  the  ship  on  a  suggestion 
that  she  was  leaky  and  unsea worthy,  was  consumed  by 
fire,"  p.  283.  And  it  is  true  that  Eden  and  Knight  were 
acquitted  of  blame  by  the  council,  p.  286.  In  Appendix  to 
the  same,  volume  1,  p.  15,  may  be  teen  Knight's  defence 
before  the  council.  It  is  prevaricating  in  aei'eral  points. 
There  was  a  letter  found  among  Theach*s  papers,  after  liiii 
death,  addressed  to  him  by  Knight,  dated  November  I7tb, 
1717.  This  letter  goes  strongly  to  prove  a  confederation 
between  the  governor,  the  secretary  and  the  pirate.  It  con- 
cludes thus  :  ''I  expect  the  goveinor  this  night  or  to-mor- 
row, who  1  believe  would  be  glad  likewise  to  see  you  be- 
fore you  go.  1  have  not  lime  to  add,  save  my  hearty  respects 
to  you  and  am  your  real  friend  and  servant. — T.  Knight." 

Knii^ht  acknowledged  that  he  wrote  this  letter  at  the 
Governor's  instance.  Why  was  it,  that  Eden  took  no 
measures  to  apprehend  Blackbeard? 
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Spots  wood  had  infringed  the  charter,  by  as- 
sociating inferior  men  with  them  in  criminal 
trials.  Blair  would  have  b^en  better  employ- 
ed in  those  spiritual  functions,  which  proper- 
ly belonged  to  him  and  which  he  adorned. 
The  government  sustained  Spotswood.  While 
he  exploded  the  clamors  of  an  arrogant  cabal, 
he  lamented  to  the  board  of  trade,  ''  how 
much  anonymous  obloquy  had  been  cast  upon 
his  character,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  de- 
signs of  a  party,  which  by  their  success  in 
removing  other  governors,  are  so  far  encour- 
aged, that  they  are  resolved  no  one  shall  sit 
easy,  who  doth  not  resign  his  duty,  his  rea- 
son and  his  honor  to  the  government  of  their 
maxims  and  interests."  This  bold  statement 
exposes  a  secret  under-current  in  the  colo- 
nial administration, — the  domineering  am- 
bition of  the  council,  • — long  the  fruitful 
source  of  mischiefs  to  Virginia.  It  is  on  this 
account  that  many  of  i\).e  accusations  against 
the  governors  are  to  be  received  with  caution 
and  many  grains  of  allowance. 

[1718.]  The  assembly  refused  to  pass  salu- 
tary measures  recommended  by  the  gover- 
nor ;  attacked  his  powers  by  investing  the 
county  courU  with  the  appointment  of  their 
own  clerks  and  strove  to  embarrass  his  ad- 
ministration and  to  displant  him.  He  dis- 
played ability  and  moderation  in  these  dis- 
putes, and  when  the  assembly  had  completed 
their  charges,  prorogued  them.  This  effer- 
vescence of  ill  humor  excited  a  rc-aclion  in 
favor  of  Spotswood.  In  a  short  time  address- 
es poured  in  from  the  clergy,  the  college, 
and  almost  every  county,  reprobating  the 
factious  conduct  of  the  burgesses  and  ex- 
pressing the  public  happiness  under  an  ad- 
ministration which  had  raised  the  colony 
from  penury  to  prosperity.  Meantime  Col. 
William  Byrd,  who  had  been  sent  to  London, 
the  colonial  agent,  having  failed  in  his  ef- 
forts against  Spotswood,  begged  the  board 
of  trade  "  to  recommend  forgiveness  and 
moderation  to  both  parties."  The  recom- 
mendation of  the  board,  enforced  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Lord  Orkney,  the  governor-in-chief, 
the  Duke  of  Argyle  and  other  great  men  who 
patronized  Spotswood,  buried  these  discords 
in  oblivion.     Spotswood,  the  council  and  the 


*  Stiih  complains  of  ihis  evil  and  expresses  his  appre- 
hensions in  a  tone  delicale  indeed  yet  so  firm,  as  must  have 
been  very  unpnl.ilahlc  to  the  bodj  referred  to. 


burgesses,  now  united  harmoniously  in  pro- 
moting the  public  welfare.  Predatory  par- 
ties of  the  Six  nations  were  repelled  by  force 
and  conciliated  by  presents.  The  frontier 
was  pushed  to  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
and  two  new  piedmont  counties,  were  by 
the  governor's  solicitalions,  exempted  for  ten 
years  from  quit-rents. 

Sir  Alexander  Spotswood  urged  upon  the 
British  government  the  policy  of  establishing 
a  chain  of  posts  beyond  the  Alieghanies, 
from  the  lakes  to  the  Mississippi,  to  restrain 
the  encroachments  of  the  French.  But  the 
ministry  did  not  enter  into  his  views  and  it 
was  not  till  after  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  that  his  wise  admonitions  were  heeded 
and  his  plans  adopted.  He  also  failed  in  an 
effort  to  obtain  from  the  British  government 
compensation  for  his  companions  in  the 
western  exploration.  At  length,  owing  to 
the  intrigues  and  envious  whispers  of  men 
far  inferior  to  him  in  capacity  and  honesty, 
Spotswood  was  displaced  [1722,]  and  suc- 
ceeded by  Hugh  Drysdale.  An  English  his- 
torian •  thus  speaks  of  Spotswood  : — "  Hav- 
ing reviewed  the  uninteresting  conduct  of 
the  frivolous  men,  who  had  ruled  before  hira, 
the  historian  will  dwell  with  pleasure  on  the 
merits  of  Spotswood.  There  was  an  utility 
in  his  designs,  a  vigor  in  his  conduct  and  an 
attachment  to  the  true  interest  of  the  king- 
dom and  the  colony,  which  merit  the  great- 
est praise.  Had  he  attended  more  to  the 
courtly  maxim  of  Charles  II.,  <  to  quarrel 
with  no  man,  however  great  might  be  the 
provocation ;  since  he  knew  not  how  soon 
he  should  be  obhged  to  act  with  him/  that 
able  officer  might  be  recommended  as  the 
model  of  a  provincial  governor.  The  fabled 
heroes  who  had  discovered  the  uses  of  the 
anvil  and  the  axe ;  who  introduced  the  la- 
bors of  the  plough  with  the  arts  of  the  fisher, 
have  been  immortalized  as  the  greatest  ben- 
efactors of  mankind ;  had  Spotswood  even 
invaded  the  privileges  while  he  only  mortified 
the  pride  of  the  Virginians,  they  ought  to 
have  erected  a  statue  to  the  memory  of  a 
ruler,  who  gave  them  the  manufacture  of 
iron  and  showed  them  by  his  active  example, 
that  it  is  diligence  and  attention  which  can 
alone  make  a  people  great." 

Spotswood  was  well  skilled  in  the  mathe- 
matics.    He  built  the  octagon  magazine  at 

*  Chalmers  in  Inlroduclion,  vol  2,  p.  78. 
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Williamsburg  and  rebuilt  the  college,  which 
had  been  burned  down  and  made  improve- 
ments in  the  governor's  house  and  gardens. 
He  was  an  excellent  judge  on  the  bench. 
At  his  instance  a  fund  was  established  for 
instructing  Indian  children  in  Christianity, 
and  he  erected  a  school  for  that  purpose  on 
the  frontier.  •  He  was  the  author  of  an  act 
for  improving  the  staple  of  tobacco,  and  ma- 
king tobacco-notes  the  medium  of  ordinary 
circulation.  Being  a  perfect  master  of  the 
military  art,  he  kept  the  militia  of  Virginia 
under  admirable  discipline.  The  county  of 
Spotsylvania,  formed  [1720,]  was  called  af- 
ter him.  Here  he  had  founded,  previous  to 
1724,  the  town  of  Germanna,  so  called  from 
some  Germans  sent  over  by  queen  Anne  and 
settled  there,  t  and  at  this  place  he  resided. 
Owning  an  extensive  tract  of  country  and 
finding- it  abounding  in  iron  ore,  he  engaged 
largely  in  the  manufacture  of  it.  He  has 
been  styled  "theTubal-Cain  of  Virginia;"  he 
was  indeed  the  first  person  who  ever  estab- 
lished a  fiirnace  in  North  America,  t  [1780.] 
He  was  made  deputy  post-master-general  for 
the  colonies,  and  he  held  that  place  until 
1739,  §  when  he  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  colonial  troops,  in  the  expe- 
dition fitted  out  against  Garthagena.  He 
died,  however,  when  on  the  eve  of  embark- 
ing, at  Annapolis,  [June  7th,  1740.] 


*  "  He  [Gov.  Spol«wood,]  built  a  fort  called  Fort  Chriati- 
nil,  not  so  far  back,  where  I  have  seen  seveniy-aeven  In- 
dian children  at  school  at  a  time  at  the  governor'*  sole  ex- 
pense. The  children  could  read  and  say  their  catechism 
and  prayers  tolerably  well.  But  this  pious  design  being 
laid  aside  through  opposition  of  pride  and  interest,  Mr. 
Oriffin  was  removed  to  tlie  college,  to  teaeh  the  Indians 
placefl  there  by  the  benefactions  of  Mr.  Boyle.  The  In- 
dians so  loved  and  adored  him  Chat  I  have  seen  them  lifl 
him  up  in  their  arms,  and  they  would  have  chosen  him 
king  of  the  Saponey  nation.'*  Hugh  Jones'  Present  Stale 
of  Virginia,  cited  by  Rev.  Philip  Slaughter,  in  his  History  of 
St.  Geoige's  Parish,  p.  53. 

+  Howe's  Hist.  Collections  of  Virginia,  p.  476.  Hist, 
of  St,  George's  Pariah,  pp.  10-11. 

t  Weatover  MSS.,  p.  132.  Col.  Byrd's  account  of  his 
visit  to  Spots  wood. 

^  It  was  Spots  wood  that  piorooted  Benjamin  Franklin 
to  the  office  of  postmaster  for  the  Province  of  Pennsylva- 
nia.   2  Grahame,  p.  156,  American  Edition. 

(I  3  Burk,  p.  101.  Lempriere*s  Biog.  Die,  Art.  Spots« 
wood.  From  the  Vii|;inia  Gasetie.—1739.  *'Col.  Spots- 
wood  intending  next  year  to  leave  Virginia  with  his  family, 
hereby  gives  notice  that  he  shall  in  April  next  dispose  of 
a  quantity  of  choice  household  furniture  together  with  a 
coach,  chariot,  chaise,  coach  horses,  house  slaves,  &c. 
And  that  the  rich  lands  in  Orange  county,  which  he  has 
hitherto  reserved  for  his  own  seating,  he  now  leases  out 


CHAPTER    XXIX. 

1723—1749. 

Drysdnle  Governor;  His  feeble  administration ;  Succeeded 
by  Goocb;  Miscellaneons  affnirs;  Expedition  against 
Garthagena;  Lawrence  Washington;  Virginia  troops 
enlist  to  succor  Oglethorpe  in  Georgia;  The  Virginia 
Gazette;  Richmond;  Scotch-Irish  settlers:  German 
settlers;  John  Lewis  a  pioneer  in  Augusta;  Burden's 
Grant ;  Rencontre  with  the  Shawnees ;  Treaty  of  Lan- 
caster; Death  and  character  of  William  Byrd;  Rebel- 
lion in  favor  of  the  Pretender;  Loyalty  of  Virgi- 
nia; Miscellaneous  incidents  ;  Dissenters  in  Virginia; 
Whitefiold  ;  Origin  of  Presbyterian  ism  in  Hanover;  Mor- 
ris ;  Missionaries ;  Rev.  Samnel  Davies ;  Gooch's  mea- 
sures against  Moravians,  New  Lights  and  Methodists; 
Gooeh  resigns  ;  His  character ;  Robinson  ;  Lee ;  Bur- 
well. 

« 

[September,  1723.]  Hugh  Drysdale  assum- 
ed the  administration  of  Virginia  amidst  the 
tranquil  prosperity  bequeathed  him  by  his  pre- 
decessor. Drysdale,  a  man  of  weak  calibre, 
yielded  to  the  current  of  the  day,  solicitous 


for  lives,  renewable  until  Christmas  1775,  admiUing  every 
tenant  to  the  choice  of  hia  tenement  according  to  the  pri- 
ority of  entry.  He  further  gives  notice,  ihnt  be  is  ready  to 
treat  with  any  person  of  goo<l  credit,  for  firming  oni  for  21 
years  Germanna  and  its  contiguous  lands  with  the  stock 
thereon  and  some  slaves.  As  also  for  farming  out  for  the 
like  term  of  years  an  extraordinary  grist-mill  and  bolt- 
ing-mill, lately  buih  by  one  of  the  best  millwrights  in  Ameri- 
ca, and  both  going  by  water,  taken  by  a  long  race  out  of  the 
Rapidanne,  together  with  600  acres  of  seated  land  adjoining 
to  the  said  mill. 

'*  N.  B.  The  chariot,  (which  has  been  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  best  made,  handsomest  and  easiest  chariots  in 
London,)  is  to  be  disposed  of  at  any  time,  together  with 
some  other  goodti.  No  one  will  be  received  as  a  tenant 
who  has  not  the  chaiacter  of  an  industrious  man." 

Governor  Spouwood  left  in  MS.  an  historical  aecoent 
of  Virginia,  in  the  time  of  his  administrBlion.  Mr.  Ban- 
croft had  access  to  this  MS.*and  refers  to  it  in  his  History. 
I  have  been  informed  by  him,  that  be  esteems  it  a  docu- 
ment of  eminent  value.  After  remaining  long  in  the  Spots- 
wood  family  of  Virginia,  it  was  communicated  by  one  of 
that  name  to  a  foreign  gentleman  then  in  this  country,  and 
is,  it  is  said,  still  in  his  possession  in  Enro(>e.  It  would 
be  a  matter  of  regret  for  all  interested  in  Virginia  history, 
if  such  a  manuscript  should  be  lost.  Rev.  Robert  Rose,  a 
native  of  Scotland,  came  over  to  Virginia  about  the  same 
time  with  Spotswood  ;  according  to  a  tradition  among  some 
of  his  descendants,  with  Spotswood,  in  capacity  of  Chnp- 
lain.  It  is  said  that  be  afterwards  settled  near  West  Point 
in  the  county  of  King  William,  and  finally  removed  \o  Al- 
bemarle. He  kept  for  many  years  a  Diury,  in  which  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  recording  many  parliculars,  which  wonl.l  no 
doubt  gratify  the  curiosity  of  a  render  of  the  present  dny. 
The  MS,,  said  to  be  quite  a  lai^e  volume,  is  titill  extant  in 
possession  of  his  descendants  on  the  bank.M  of  the  Missis* 
sippi.  Rev.  Mr.  Rose  lies  buried  in  the  yard  of  St.  John's 
church  in  the  city  of  Richmond. 
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only  to  retain  his  place.     In  his  name  an  act 
regulating  the  importation  of  convicts  was 
passed  but  rejected  by  the  Board  of  Trade.   To 
free  the  people  from  a  poll-tax,  a  duty  was  judi- 
ciously laid  on  the  importation  of  liquors  and 
slaves.  But  owing  to  the  avaricious  opposition 
of  the  African  company  and  interested  traders, 
the  measure  was  repealed,  as  an  encroach- 
ment on  the  trade  of  England.     Drysdale 
congratulated  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  "that 
the  benign  influence  of  his  auspicious  sov- 
ereign  was  conspicuous  here  in  a  general 
harmony  and  contentment  amongst  all  ranks 
of   persons.'*  •      [1727.]    Drysdale    dying, 
July  22,   1726,  and  Col.  Jennings  next  in 
order  of  succession  being  suspended.  Col. 
Robert   Carter  took  upon  himself  the   ad- 
ministration as    President  of  the    Council. 
This  gentleman,  owing  to  the  ample  extent 
of  his  landed  possessions  and  to  his  being 
Agent  of  Lord  Fairfax,  proprietary  of  a  vast 
territory  in   the    Northern    Neck — acquired 
the  sobriquet  of  "  King  Carter."     He  was 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  for  six 
years,  Treasurer  of  the  Colony,  and  for  many 
years  member  of  the  Council.     He  remain- 
ed at  the  head  of  the  government  upwards 
of  a  year,  t     [1727.]  About  the  13th  of  Oc- 
tober, [1727,]  William  Gooch,  who  had  been 
an  officer  in   the  British  army,  became  gov- 
ernor.    The   council  without  authority  al- 
lowed him  three  hundred  pounds  out  of  the 
royal  quit-rents.     He   in  return  resigned  in 
a  great  measure  the  helm  of  government  to 
them.     Owing  partly  to  this  coalition,  partly 
to  a  well-established  revenue  and   a   riorid 
economy,   Virginia  enjoyed  'prosperous  re- 
pose during  his  long  administration.   [1727.] 
There  was  one  Presbyterian  congregation  in 


*  Chftlmers*  Introduc,  vol.  2,  pp.  79*60. 

t  4  Hening,  p.  7.  He  lived  at  Corotoman  on  the  Rappa- 
hannock in  Lancaster  county.  Here  a  church  was  com- 
pleted in  1670  under  the  direction  of  John  Carter,  first  of 
that  family  in  Virginia.  A  fine  old  church  built  by  Robert 
Carter  on  the  site  of  the  former  one  and  still  in  good  pres- 
ervation has  been  described  by  Bishop  Meade  in  his  inter- 
esting account  of  some  of  the  old  churches  of  Virginia. 
Robert  Carter,  (sometimes  called  Robin,)  mariied  first  Ju- 
dith Armistead,  second  Betty,  *'  a  descendant  of  the  noble 
family  of  the  Landons,**  by  whom  he  led  many  children. 
His  portrait  and  that  of  one  of  his  virives  are  preserved  at 
Shirley,  on  James  river,  seat  of  Hill  Carter,  Esq.  The 
arms  of  the  Carters  bear  cart  wheels  vert.  John  Carter 
first  of  the  family  and  one  of  the  Council  is  mentioned  in 
1  Hening  pp.  432,  514,  515.  Edward  Carter,  Burgess  and 
member  of  the  Coancil,  lb.  430,  526. 


Virginia  and  preachers  from  the  Philadel- 
phia Synod  visited  the  colony.  *  An  act  of 
Parliament  prohibiting  the  exportation  of 
stripped  tobacco  was  complained  of  by  the 
planters,  as  causing  a  decline  of  the  trade. 
They  undertook,  however,  to  enhance  the 
value  of  that  commodity  by  improving  its 
quality,  and  in  July  1732,  sent  Randolph  to 
England  to  lay  their  complaint  before  the 
crown.  Virginia,  nevertheless,  continued  to 
prosper,  and  from  the  year  1700  her  popula- 
tion doubled  in  twenty-five  years. 

Now  for  the  first  time  American  troops 
were  transported  from  the  colonies  to  co- 
operate with  the  forces  of  the  mother  coun- 
try in  ofiensive  war.  An  attack  upon  Car- 
thagena  being  determined  on,  Gooch  raised 
four  hundred  men  as  Virginia's  quota  and  the 
assembly  appropriated  five  thousand  pounds. 
Gooch  commanded  the  colonial  troops  in 
the  expedition.  It  proved  unsuccessful. 
Upon  this  occasion  the  amount  of  Virginia's 
appropriation  exceeding  the  sum  in  the  trea- 
sury, the  remainder  was  borrowed  from 
wealthy  men,  with  a  view  to  avoid  the  fiuuds 
of  depreciation  and  to  secure  the  benefits  of 
circulation.  Lawrence  Washington,  eldest 
brother  of  George,  served  in  the  rank  of  Cap- 
tain at  the  siege  of  Garthagena  and  in  the 
West  Indies.  An  accomplished  gentleman, 
he  acquired  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
General  Wentworth  and  admiral  Vernon, 
the  commanders  of  the  British  forces  and 
afier  the  latter  named  his  seat  on  the  Po- 
tomac. Shortly  after  the  failure  at  Gar- 
thagena an  express  from  South  Carolina 
brought  tidings  that  the  Spaniards  had  made 
a  descent  upon  Georgia.  Captain  Dan- 
dridge,  commander  of  the  South-Sea  Castle, 
together  with  the  Snows  Hawk  and  Swift, 
was  despatched  to  the  assistance  of  General 
Oglethorpe.  The  Spaniards  were  repulsed. 
Georgia,  however,  being  still  threatened  by 
a  Spanish  force,  concentrated  at  St.  Augusr 
tine,  in  Florida,  Oglethorpe  sent  Lieut.  Col. 
Heron  to  recruit  a  reffiment  in  Virsrinia. 
Captain  Lawrence  Washington  w^ith  a  num- 
ber of  officers  and  soldiers  of  Gooch's  Car- 

•  Chftlmers*  rmrodac,  vol.  2,  pp.  161-162.  As  to  the 
#»«rly  Presbyterians  see  Hodges'  Hist,  of  the  Presl»yieraa 
church,  part  1,  pp.  76-77.  Hawks,  p.  94'.  Beverley,  B.  i  V, 
p.  27.  anno  1705,  said,  •'  those  couoiies  where  the  Presbyte- 
rian Meetings  are,  produce  very  mean  Tobacco  «r«l  for  that 
reason  canU  get  an  Orthodox  Minister  to  stay  smoogsi 
them." 
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tha^ena  regiment  lately  discharged,  just  now 
arriving  at  Hampton  and  meeting  with  He- 
ron, many  of  them  enlisted  under  him. 

[1736.]  The  first  Virginia  newspaper,  the 
Virginia  Gazette,  appeared.  It  was  pub- 
lished by  William  Parks  weekly,  at  15  shil- 
lings per  annum.  It  was  a  small  sheet,  in 
•  the  interest  of  the  Government,  and  long 
the  only  journal  of  the  colony.  Parks  print- 
ed Stith's  History  of  Virginia  and  the  Laws 
of  Virginia.  A  printing-press  was  first  es- 
tablished in  South  Carolina  and  a  newspa- 
per in  1734.  [1726.]  A  printing-press  was 
introduced  into  Maryland.  One  had  been 
established  at  Cambridore  in  Massachusetts 
before  1647.  [1719,]  Two  newspapers  were 
issued  at  Boston,  and  [1725]  one  at  New 
York.  •  [1737.]  The  town  of  Richmond 
was  laid  ofi*  near  the  falls  of  James  river  by 
Col.  William  Byrd,  who  was  proprietor  of  an 
extensive  tract  there.  Shocco  Warehouse 
had  been  already  established  there  for  a  good 
many  years,  t 


•  Grahame,  Ampr.  Ed.,  vol.  1,  pp.  237-393.  Vol.  2, 
pp.  91.99.  Howe's  Hisl.  Coll.  of  Va.,  p.  331, citing  Thom- 
as's Hi»l.  of  rrimiiiK.  [167i.]  Sir  Wm.  Berkley  thanked 
Go«l  ihni  iliere  were  "  no  free  schools  nor  printing"  in  Vir- 
ginia. 2  Hening,  p.  517.  "  Feby  2,  16S2,  John  Buckner" 
trad  been  **  called  before  the  Lord  Culpepper  and  his  Coun- 
cil, for  printing  the  Inws  of  1680,  without  his  exoellency'n 
license  and  he  and  the  printer  ordered  to  enter  into  bond  in 
jEJOO  not  to  print  any  thing  thereafter  until  liis  mHJesty's 
plenitnre  should  be  known.*'  2  Hening,  p.  618.  Grahame 
not  adverting  to  this  authority  fell  into  the  error  of  dating 
Ihe  first  introduction  of  the  printiig  press  into  Virginia  in 
1729.  See  his  Hist,  of  U.  S ,  Amer.  Ed.,  vol.  2,  p.  91. 
The  first  evidence  of  printing  done  in  Virginia  is  the  edi- 
tion 1733  of  the  Revised  Laws.    2  Hening,  p.  518. 

t  [1C45.]  Fort  Charles,  called  after  the  Prince  royal, 
afterwards  Charles  I.,  was  established  at  ihe  Falls  of  James 
river.  1  Hening,  p.  293.  [1679.]  A  tract  of  land  at  the 
falls,  extending  five  miles  in  length  and  three  in  breadth 
and  lying  on  iiolh  sides  of  the  river,  was  claimed  by  Capt. 
William  Byrd.  2  Hening,  pp.  453-454.  A  large  part  of  this 
land  on  the  North  side  had  a  few  years  before  belonged  to  Na- 
thaniel Bacon,  Jr.  Byrd  had  he<»n  active  in  bringing  some 
of  the  rebels  to  punishment.  The  names  Bacon's  Quarter 
and  Bacon*sQuarlerBran<'.b,are8tiIl  preserved  there.  [1733  J 
Col.  Byrd  mAdeavisIt  to  his  plantations  on  the  Roanoke  river 
accompanied  by  Maj.  Mayo,  Maj.  Munford,  Mr.  Banister  and 
Mr.  Peter.Jones.  While  here,  he  says,  "  We  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  two  large  cities,  one  at  Shacco's  to  be  called 
Richmond,  and  the  other  at  the  point  of  Appomattox,  to  b^ 
CMlled  Petersburg.  These  Major  Mayo  offered  to  lay  out 
io  lots  without  fee  or  reward.  The  truth  of  it  is,  these  two 
placet,  being  the  uppermost  landing  of  James  and  Appo- 
mattox rivers,  are  naturally  intended  for  raarU,  where  the 
traffick  of  the  outer  inhabitants  muat  centre.  Thus  we  did 
not  build  castles  ordy  but  cities  in  the  air."  Westover 
MSS.,p.  107. 

From  the  Virginia  Gazette,  April  1737. 

This  im  to  give  notioe,  thai  on  the  north  side  of  James 


DurinjQr  Elizabeth's  rcisfn,  ihe  disaflTeoted 
and  turbulent  province  of  Ulster  suffered  pre- 
eminently the  ravages  of  civil  war.  Quieted 
for  a  time  by  the  sword,  insurrection  again 
burst  forth  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of 
James  I.  Repeated  rebellions  crushed  [1605] 
lefl  a  large  tract  of  country  desolate  and  fast 
declining  into  barbarism.  Nearly  six  coun- 
ties of  Ulster  thus,  by  forfeiture,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  king.  James  colonized  this 
unhappy  district,  with  emigrants  partly  Eng- 
lish, principally  Scotch— one  of  the  few  wise 
and  salutary  measures  of  a  feeble  and  inglo- 
rious reign.  The  descendants  of  these  col- 
onists came  to  be  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  Scotch-Irish.  The  persecutions  of  the 
house  of  Stuart  only  rivetted  more  closely  their 
attachment  of  these  Presbyterians  to  their 
religious  and  political  principles,  and  Crom- 
well found  in  them  unbending,  indomitable 
disaffection.  It  was  not  however  before  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  that  the  Scotch-Irish  be- 
gan to  emigrate  to  America.  Many  of  them 
came  over  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania. 
Thence  they  gradually  migrated  to  the  Wes- 
tern parts  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
inhabiting  the  frontier  of  civilization  and 
forming  a  barrier  between  the  red  men  and 
the  whites  of  the  older  settlements.  * 

After  the  settlement  of  Jamestown,  -  a 
century  elapsed  before  Virginia  began  to 
extend  herself  towards  the  foot  of  the 
Blue  Ridge.  [1714.]  Spotswood  had  ex- 
plored these  mountains  as  far  as  to  the 
sources  of  the  confluents  of  the  York  and 
the  Rappahannock.  The  fertile  valley  of 
the  Shenandoah  first  allured  some  hardy  ad- 
venturers, and  before  the  year  1738,  some 
pioneer  cabins  erected  near  the  Shawnee 
Springs,  formed  the  embryo  of  the  town  of 
Winchester — long   the   frontier  out-post  of 


river,  near  the  uppermost  landing  and  a  little  below  the  falls, 
is  lately  laid  off  by  Major  Mayo  a  town  called  Richmond, 
with  streets  stxty«five  feet  wide  in  a  pleasant  and  healthy 
situation  and  well  supplied  with  springs  and  goo^  water. 
[t  lies  near  the  public  warehouse  at  Shoccoe's  and  in  the 
midst  of  great  quantities  of  grain  and  all  kinds  of  provis- 
ions. The  lots  will  be  granted  in  fee  simple,  on  rondi- 
lion  only,  of  building  a  house  in  three  years  time,  of  twenty- 
four  by  sixteen  feet  fronting  within  five  feet  of  the  street. 
The  lots  to  be  rated  according  to  the  convenience  of  their 
situation  and  to  be  sold  after  this  April  General  Court  by 
me, 

William  Bvbd. 

♦  Footc*s  Sketches  of  North  Carolina,  chap.  5.    Gra- 
hame, American  Edition,  vol.  2,  pp.  57-58,  in  note. 
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the  colony.  The  population  of  rhis  region 
was  composed  of  English  from  lowland  Vir- 
ginia, Germans,  and  Scotch-Irish  from  Penn- 
sylvania. The  country  bordering  the  North 
and  South  branches  of  the  Shenandoah,  was 
settled  by  a  German  population,  which  re- 
tains its  language  and  simplicity  of  manners 
at  the  present  day.  At  length  a  few  bold 
adventurers,  finding  their  way  into  the  West- 
ern portion  of  the  Valley,  brought  back  at- 
tractive descriptions  of  the  charms  of  that 
country  and  some  pioneers  were  tempted  to 
plant  themselves  in  that  wild,  picturesque,  re- 
mote region.  John  Lewis,  a  Huguenot  by 
descent  and  a  native  of  Ireland,  established 
himself  in  the  forests  of  Augusta  county, 
near  the  site  of  the  town  of  Staunton  and 
on  the  border  of  a  creek  which  yet  bears  his 
name.  Assaulted  in  his  native  country  by 
an  oppressive  landlord  and  a  band  of  ruffian 
retainers,  seeing  his  wife  wounded  and  a 
brother  slain,  Lewis  slew  the  lawless  noble- 
man and  found  it  necessary  to  escape  from 
Ireland  to  America.  He  reached  Virginia, 
accompanied  by  his  family  and  thirty  of  his 
former  tenantry.  The  king  of  England  af- 
terM'ards  granted  him  a  pardon  and  patents 
for  an  extensive  tract  of  Western  Virginia. 
The  residence  of  this  fearless  pioneer  came 
to  be  known  as  Fort  Lewis.  [1736.]  Lewis 
visiting  Williamsburg,  met  with  Benjamin 
Burden,  who  had  lately  come  over  to  Vir- 
ginia, agent  for  Lord  Fairfax,  proprietor  of 
the  Northern  Neck.  Burden  accepted  Lew- 
is's invitation  to  visit  him  at  his  sequestered 
home  in  the  backwoods.  The  visit  was  oc- 
cupied in  exploring  the  virgin  beauties  of 
the  Valley  and  in  hunting.  A  captured 
young  buffalo  was  given  to  Burden,  and  he 
on  his  return  presented  it  to  Governor  Grooch, 
who,  thus  propitiated,  authorized  him  to  lo- 
cate 100,000  acres  of  land  in  Augusta. 
Whether  the  young  buffalo  was  reckoned  a 
consideration  equivalent  to  the  land  is  left 
to  conjecture.  [1737.]  Burden  to  settle  his 
territory  brought  upwards  of  100  families 
from  the  North  of  Ireland,  Scotland  and  the 
border  counties  of  England.  Other  colo- 
nies emanating  from  the  same  quarters,  fol- 
lowed and  settled  that  portion  of  the  valley 
intervening  between  the  German  settlements 
and  the  borders  of  the  James  river.  •    In 

•  Howe*s  Hist.  Coll .  pp.,  181-451,  citing  extract  fiom 
MS.  by  Rev.  Henry  Ruflner. 


December,  1742,  a  skirmish  occurred  in  the 
county  of  Augusta  between  a  party  of  the 
Shawnee  Indians  and  some  militia  under 
Colonel  Patton.  Captain  McDowell  and 
seven  other  militia-men  were  slain.  In  1722 
Spotswood  had  effected  a  treaty  with  the  Six 
Nations,  by  which  they  stipulated  nerer  to 
appear  to  the  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge  nor  • 
South  of  the  Potomac.  As,  however,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  gradually  extended  like  a 
vapor  beyond  the  western  base  of  that  range, 
collisions  ensued.  July  31,  1743,  a  treaty 
of  peace  was  concluded  at  Lancaster,  in 
Pennsylvania,  between  Virginia,  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Six  Nations  on  the  other.  The  tomahawk 
was  buried ;  the  wampum  belts  of  peace  de- 
livered to  brighten  the  silver  chain  of  friend- 
ship, and  the  red  men  for  the  consideration 
of  four  hundred  pounds  reluctantly  relin- 
quished the  country  lying  westward  from  the 
frontier  of  Virginia  to  the  river  Ohio.  The 
expense  of  this  treaty  was  paid  out  of  the 
royal  quit-rents. 

In  November  4th  of  this  year,  William 
Fairfax,  son  of  the  proprietor  of  the  North- 
ern Neck,  was  appointed  of  his  majesty's 
council,  in  the  place  of  Commissary  Blair. 
About  this  time  died  Col.  William  Byrd,  one 
of  the  Council.  A  vast  fortune  enabled  hiro 
to  live  in  a  style  of  hospitable  splendor  before 
unknown  in  Virginia,  and  to  indulge  a  munifi- 
cent liberality.  His  extensive  learning  was 
improved  by  a  ke^  observation  and  refined 
by  an  acquaintance  and  correspondence  with 
the  wits  and  noblemen  of  his  day  in  England. 
His  writings  display  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  natural  and  civil  history  of  the  colony 
and  contain  daguerrotype  sketches  of  the  man- 
ners of  his  age.  His  diffuse  style  is  relieved  by 
humor,  which,  according  to  the  spirit  of  his 
times,  is  often  coarse  and  indelicate.  To 
him  is  due  the  honor  of  having  contributed 
more  perhaps  to  the  preservation  of  the  his- 
torical materials  of  Virginia  than  any  other 
of  her  sons.  * 


*  He  lies  buried  in  the  garden  of  his  seat,  Westorer, 
where  a  marble  monameni  bears  the  following  inscription : 
"Uerelieth  the  Honorable  William  Byrd,  Esq.  Beiog 
born  to  one  of  the  amplest  fortuoes  in  this  coontry,  he  was 
sent  early  to  England  for  his  education,  where  voder  the 
care  and  direction  of  Sir  Robert  Southwell  and  ever  fa- 
voured with  his  particular  instructions,  he  made  a  happy 
proficiency  in  polite  and  various  learning.  By  the  meaas 
of  the  same  noble  friend,  be  Has  iatrodured  to  the  aoqaai*- 
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[1744.]   France    endeavoring   to   impose 
a  popish   pretender  of  the  House  of  Stu- 
art upon  the  people  of  England,  the  col- 
onies were  advised  to  put  themselves  in  readi- 
ness against  the  threatened  blow.    Accord- 
ingly in  the  following  year  the  assembly  was 
convened ;  but  still  adhering  to  a  rigid  econ- 
omy,  the  burgesses  refused  to  make  any 
appropriation   of  money  for  that  purpose. 
About  this  period,  Edward  Trelawney,  Grov- 
ernor  of  Jamaica  was  authorized  to  recruit 
a  regiment  in  Virginia.    A  rebellion  burst 
forth  in  Scotland  in  favor  of  the  pretender 
Charles  James.    When  the  news  of  it  reach- 
ed Virginia,  the  assembly  was  called  togeth- 
er.   The  college,  the  clergy  and  the  bur- 
gesses unanimously  pledged  their  private  re- 
aiources  and  those  of  the  colony  to  support 
the  house  of  Hanover.    A  proclamation  was 
issued  against  Romish  priests  sent,  it  was 
alleged,  as  emissaries  from  Maryland  to  se- 
duce the  people  of  Virginia  from  their  al- 
legiance.   Intelligence  of  the  overthrow  of 
the  pretender  at  CuUoden,  [16th  of  April, 
1746,]  was  joyfully  received  in  the  Ancient 
Dominion  and  celebrated  by  effigies  of  the 
unfortunate  prince,  bonfires,  processions  and 
illuminations.    In  May  the  assembly  appro- 
priated four  thousand  pounds  to  the  raising 
of  Virginia's  quota  of  troops  for  the  inva- 
sion of  Canada*    The  troops  so  raised  sailed 


lance  of  many  of  the  first  persons  of  that  age  for  know- 
ledge, i»it,  virtae,  t-inh  or  high  station,  and  pnriicalarly 
•oofitmcted  a  meet  intiioale  and  boeom  friendship  with  the 
'learned  and  illiistriooe  Charles  Boyle,  Earl  of  Orrery.  He 
^^MM  called  to  the  bar  in  the  Middle  Temple;  studied  for 
some  time  in  the  Low  Countries ;  visited  the  Court  of 
France  and  was  chosen  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
ThtM  eminently  filled  (or  the  service  and  ortiaanent  of  his 
country,  he  was  made  receiver  general  of  his  majesty's 
revenues  here ;  was  thrice  appointed  public  agent  to  the 
court  amJ  ministry  of  England  and  lieing  thirty- seven  years 
41  member,  at  last  became  preeident  of  the  council  of  this 
colony.  To  all  this  were  added  a  great  elegancy  of  taste 
and  life,  the  well-bred  gentleman  and  polite  companion, 
the  splendid  economist  and  prudent  father  of  a  family,  with 
the  constajit  enemy  of  all  exorbitant  power  and  hearty 
friend  to  the  liberties  of  his  country.  Nat.  Mar.  28,  1674. 
Mort.  Aug.  2G,  1744.  An  JElnt  70."  His  portrait,  a  fine 
old  cavalier  face,  is  preserved  at  Berkley. 

Beverley,  B.  4,  p.  ffi2,  thus  alludes  to  the  garden  at  West- 
over  :  **  Colonel  Bjprdt  in  his  garden,  w  hich  is  the  finest  in 
that  country,  has  a  summer-bouse  set  round  niththe/miuin 
honey-suckle,  which  all  the  Summer  is  continually  full  of 
sweet  flowers,  in  which  the«e  birds  delight  exceedingly. 
Upon  these  flower*  1  have  seen  ten  or  a  dosen  of  these 
beautiful  creatures  together,  which  sported  about  me  so  fa- 
iniliarly,  that  with  their  little  wings  they  often  fanned  my 
face.** 


from  Hampton  in  June  under  convoy  of  the 
Fowey  man-of-war.  The  expedition  proved 
abortive.  Gooch  was  knighted  during  this 
year. 

Not  long  after,  the  capitol  at  Williams- 
burg was  burned.  The  burgesses  availed 
themselves  of  this  conjuncture  to  propose 
the  establishment  of  the  metropolis  at  a 
point  more  favorable  to  commerce.  This 
scheme  was  rejected  by  the  council.  Gooch 
on  this  occasion  displayed  duplicity.  To 
the  Board  of  Trade  he  praised  the  noble 
views  of  the  burgesses,  while  he  censured 
the  selfishness  of  the  council ;  yet  in  public 
he  blamed  the'  burgesses,  ''as  he  thought 
this  the  best  method  to  stifle  the  flame  of 
contention."  In  this  case  he  seems  not  to 
have  reckoned  ''honesty  the  best  policy." 
Perhaps  it  was  not  and  is  not  generally,  else 
there  would  be  more  of  it  in  the  world. 

[1747.]  The  town  of  Richmond  was  es- 
tablished and  in  the  following  year  Peters- 
burg and  Blandford.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  revise  the  laws ;  it  consisted  of 
Peyton  Randolph,  Philip  Ludwell,  Beverley 
Whiting,  Garter  Burwell  and  Benjamin  Wal- 
ler. [1748.]  The  vestries  were  authorized 
to  make  presentation  to  benefices. 

Dissent  from  the  established  church  becran 
to  develope  itself  in  Virginia.  Many  of  the 
early  settlers  of  the  Western  frontier  were 
Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians.  Their  remote 
situation  afforded  them  entire  religious  free- 
dom. [1740.)  The  celebrated  Whitefield  vis- 
ited Virginia  and  preached  at  Williamsburg 
by  the  invitation  of  Gommissary  Blair.  The 
extraordinary  religious  excitement  aroused 
in  America  by  the  impassioned  eloquence 
of  Whitefield  was  styled  "the  New-light 
Stir."  In  lower  Virginia  Presbyterianism 
had  its  origin  chiefly  in  the  county  of  Han- 
over. Between  1740  and  1743  a  few  fami- 
lies of  this  county  segregated  themselves 
from  the  established  church  and  were  ac- 
customed to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  wor- 
ship at  the  house  of  Samuel  Morris,  the 
zealous  leader  of  this  little  band  of  dissent- 
ers. Of  singular  simplicity  of  character — 
sincere,  devout,  earnest,  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  reading  to  his  neighbors  from  favorite  re- 
ligious works,  particularly  Lutheii{6  commen- 
tary on  the  Galatians,  with  the  view  of  com- 
municating to  others,  impressions  that  had 
been  made  on  himself.    [1743.]  Having  met 
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with  a  volume  of  Whitefield's  sermons,  he 
commenced  readincr  them  to  his  audience, 
who  met  to  hear  them  every  Sunday  and 
frequently  on  week  days.  At  length  his 
dwelling  being  found  too  small  to  contain 
his  increasing  congregation,  a  meeting-house 
was  built  merely  for  reading,  and  it  came  to  be 
called  "Morris's  Re  ad  in  or- room."  He  was 
soon  invited  to  read  these  sermons  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  and  thus  other  reading 
houses  were  established.  Those  who  fre- 
quented them  were  fined  for  absenting  them- 
selves from  church,  and  Morris  himself  oflen 
incurred  this  penalty.  When  called  on  by 
the  General  Court  to  declare  to  what  de- 
nomination they  belonged,  these  unsophis- 
ticated dissenters,  not  knowing  what  else  to 
call  themselves,  assumed  for  the  present 
time,  the  name  of  Lutherans,  (quite  una- 
ware that  this  appellation  had  been  appro- 
priated by  any  others,)  but  shortly  aflerwards 
they  relinquished  that  name.  * 

Partaking  in  the  religious  excitement  which 
then  pervaded  the  colonies,  limited  in  infor- 
mation and  in  the  means  of  attaining  it,  dis- 
cordant opinions  began  to  divide  this  little 
association  of  unorganized  dissenters.  Some 
seemed  to  be  verging  towards  Antinomianism, 
and  it  became  a  question  among  them  wheth- 
er it  was  right  to  pray,  as  prayer  could  not 
alter  the  divine  purposes  and  it  might  be  im- 
pious to  desire  that  it  should. 

[1743.]  Rev.  William  Robinson,  a  mission- 
ary sent  out  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, visited  the  frontier  settlements  of  Vir- 
ginia. He  preached  among  the  Scotch-Irish 
settlers  of  Prince  Edward,  Campbell,  and 
Charlotte  counties,  and  in  the  last  founded 
a  congregation.  Invited  to  Hanover,  he 
preached  for  four  successive  days  to  large 
congregations  of  people.  Some  of  them 
could  not  refrain  from  publicly  giving  vent 


♦  Memoir  of  Samuel  Dnvies  in  Evan,  and  Lit.  Mag., 
(edited  by  Rev.  Dr.  John  H.  Rice,)  vol.  2,  pp.  1 13, 186, 201, 
330,  353,  474.  This  work  contains  a  larg«  maw  of  valu- 
«ble  historical  and  biogfNphical  materials  appertaining  to 
Virginia.  "  Origia  of  Presbyierianism,"  lb.  pp.  346,  353. 
Thia  is  a  traditional  account  given  from  memory  after  an 
interval  of  25  }ear8.  In  some  points  it  is  erroneous;  in 
general  it  is  no  doubt  authentic,— in  particulars  it  admits  of 
doubu  Sketch  of  Hist,  of  the  Gharch,  (by  Rev.  Moses 
Hoge,  sometime  President  of  Hampden  Sydney  College,) 
appended  to  Campbell'a  Hist,  of  Va.,  pp. 290, 310.  Hawks, 
chap.  6.  3  Burk,  pp.  119, 125.  Hod^je^a  Hist,  of  Presiiy- 
lertan  church,  part  2,  pp.  42, 46,  284,  265. 


to  their  overwhelming  emotions.    Many  were 
converted.     Robinson  before  his  departure 
succeeded  in  correcting  some  of  the  errors 
of  the  dissenters  and  brought  them  to  con- 
duct public  worship  with  better  order,  prayer 
and  singing  of  psalms  being  now  introdu- 
ced, so  that  "  he  brought  them  into  some 
kind  of  church  order  on  the  Presbyterian 
model.*'  •     Another  Missionary,   Rev.  Mr. 
Roan,  from  the  Newcastle  Presbytery,  preach- 
ed with  success  in  Virginia,  and  the  conse- 
quent excitement,   together  with  his  speak 
ing  freely  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  clergy 
of  the  colony,  gave  alarm  to  the  supporters 
of  the  established  church  and  measures  were 
concerted  for  arrestinor  these  inroads  of  dis- 
sent.     To  aggravate  the  indignation  of  the 
government,  a  perjured  calumniator,  whose 
name  has  not  survived,  swore  ''that  he  heard 
Mr.  Roan  utter  blasphemous  expressions  in 
his  sermon.''     An  indictment  was  drawn  up 
against  him,  although  he  had  lef\  the  colony. 
Some  of  those  who  had  invited  him  to  preach 
at  their  houses,  were  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  Greneral  Court«  and  two  of  them 
were  fined.     The  indictment,  however,  was 
dropped  ;  the  witnesses  summoned  to  testi- 
fy against  him  having  testified  in  his  favor, 
and  the  accuser  fled  from  the  colony.    How- 
ever, the  intolerant  spirit  of  the  government 
continuing  unabated,  the  Synod  of  New  York, 
[1745,]  at  the  instance  of  a  deputation  of 
Morris  and  some  other  dissenters  of  East- 
ern Virginia,  sent  an   address  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  in  their  behalf,  by  two 
clergymen,   William   Tennent  and   Samuel 
Finley.    They  were  kindly  received  by  Gooch 
and  were  allowed  to  preach  in  Hanover,  bat 
they  returned  in  a  week  to  their  own  coun- 
try.    The  first  Presbyterian   ministers  who 
visited  this  part  of  Virginia,  Robinson,  Todd, 
Roan,  &c.,  were  by  the  people  denominated 
New  Lights — a  name  employed  by  their  ad- 
herents in  a  favorable  sense ;  by  their  oppo- 
nents as  an  epithet  of  ridicule.     In  1743, 
when  Morris  and  some  other  dissenters  had 
at  Williamsburg  professed  their  adhesion  to 
the  tenets  of  the  Presbyterian   ''Confession 
of  Faith,"   Gooch  had  received  them  kindly 
and  recognized  their  right  to  the  privileges 

^  "  Origin  of  Preifhyterianisra,-'  Evan,  and  Liu  Mag^ 
vol.  2.  p.  351.  Whiteficid  afterwards  prear>beti  for  some 
days  in  Hanover.  Mr.  Madison,  it  is  aaid,  esteemetl  White> 
field  the  greatest  orator  that  he  had  evet  listened  to. 
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of  the  Toleration  Act.  •  In  this  year,  1745, 
it  has  been  seen  he  gave  a  like  reception  to 
Tennent  and  Finley.  Yet  in  April  of  the 
same  year  he  delivered  a  severe  charge  to 
the  grand  jury  against  *' certain  false  teach- 
ers, lately  crept  into  this  government,  vrho 
without  order,  or  license,  or  producing  any 
testimonial  of  their  education,  or  sect,  pro- 
fessing themselves  ministers  under  the  pre- 
tended influence  of  new  light,  extraordinary 
impulse,  and  such  like  satirical  and  enthusi- 
astick  knowledge,  lead  the  innocent  and  igno- 
rant people  into  all  kinds  of  delusion.''  In  the 
summer  of  the  following  year  he  issued  a  proc- 
lamation against  Moravians,  New  Lights  and 
Methodists,  t  prohibiting  under  severe  penal- 
ties their  meetings.  In  regard  to  the  dissent- 
ers, Gooch  exhibited  inconsistency  if  not  du- 
plicity in  bringing  such  harsh  and  sweeping 
charges  against  these  ministers  whom  he  had 
received  so  courteously.  Perhaps  he  in- 
tended to  apply  his  denunciations  only  to 
Roan  and  a  few  others  who  had  rendered 
themselves  particularly  odious.  But  it  is 
more  probable  that  the  Governor  at  first, 
when  he  reckoned  the  visits  of  these  mis- 
sionaries transient  and  their  influence  incon- 
siderable, was  willing  to  indulge  his  courte- 
ous and  obliging  disposition  towards  them. 
But  when  dissent  was  found  spreading  with 
such  unexpected  rapidity,  Gooch,  together 
with  the  clergy  and  other  friends  of  the  es- 


•  According  to  "  Origin  of  Fresbylerianism,"  2  Evan, 
and  Lit.  Mag.,  p.  349.  **The  Governor,  Gour.h,  (who  it 
WM8  said  had  been  edacmted  a  Pi^Hbyterian,  but  for  the 
eake  of  an  office,  or  for  some  other  reason,  had  become  a 
mrrober  of  the  esloblinhed  church,)  immediately  observed, 
on  seeing  the  confession,  that  these  men  were  Presbyteri- 
ans and  that  they  were  tolerated  by  the  laws  of  England.*' 
The  interview  between  the  Governor  and  Council  and 
Morris  and  his  companions,  was  interrupted  by  a  thunder- 
storm of  extraordinary  fury.  This  was  one  of  a  train  of 
providential  events,  which  the  dissenting  deputation  be- 
lieved to  have  been  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  fa- 
vorable issue  of  their  applicalion. 

f  3  Burk,  p.  110, 122,  125.  Rev.  Dr.  Archibald  Alexan- 
der in  the  Richmond  Watchman  and  Observer  for  Mari-h 
I8tb,  1847.  says — **  These  first  Presbyterian  Ministers  who 
visited  Middle  Virginia  were  by  the  people  denominated 
New  Lights.  This  name  was  not  given  to  them  in  the 
North,  where  on  account  of  the  division  of  the  Presbyteri- 
an Churoh  into  two  parties  they  were  called  New  side  and 
the  other  party  Old-tide.  But  as  those  zoalous  servants  of 
Ood  preached  up  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  and 
regeneration  by  the  Spirit— doctrines  in  those  days  never 
hearil  from  the  pulpits  of  the  established  clergy  of  Virgin- 
ia— ibey  were  very  oonmoaly  deoomioaud  Nbw  Lights." 


tahlishment,  became  alarmed  and  had  re- 
course to  measures  of  intolerance  which  they 
would  rather  have  avoided.  * 

Rev.  Samuel  Davies  was  pre-eminently 
instrumental  in  organizing  and  extending 
Presbyterianism  in  Eastern  Virginia.  Born 
in  the  county  of  Newcastle,  Delaware,  No- 
vember 3,  1724,  and  educated  principally  in 
Pennsylvania,  he  visited  Hanover  county  for 
the  firsttime,  transiently,  in  April,  1747.  Lan- 
guishing under  consumption,  which  threat- 
ened to  cut  him  off  prematurely,  he  howev- 
er recovered  sufficient  strength  to  return  to 
Hanover,  1748,  and  settled  at  a  place  about 
12  miles  from  the  Falls  of  James  river,  t 
Severe  laws  had  been  passed  in  Virginia  in 
accordance  with  the  English  Act  of  Uni- 
formity, though  with  less  penalty,  and  en- 
forcing attendance  at  the  Parish  church. 
The  Toleration  Act  was  little  understood  in 
Virginia ;  Davies  examined  it  carefully  and 
satisfied  himself  that  it  was  in  force  in  the 
colony,  not  indeed  by  virtue  of  its  original 
enactment  in  England,  but  because  it  had 
been  expressly  recognized  and  adopted  by 
an  act  of  the  Virginia  assembly.  He  had 
accordingly,  upon  qualifying  according  to  the 
act  of  toleration,  procured  from  the  General 
Court,  upon  his  first  arrival  in  Hanover  in 
1747,  a  license  of  four  places  of  worship, 
meeting-houses  in  the  language  of  that  day, 
situated  in  the  counties  of  Henrico,  Hano- 
ver and  New  Kent.  [October,  1748.]  Licen- 
ses were  upon  the  petitions  of  the  dissen- 
ters with  difficulty  obtained,  for  three  other 
meeting-houses  lying  in  Caroline,  Louisa 
and  Goochland.  Davies  was  now  only  about 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  yet  his  fervid  elo- 
quence attracted  large  congregations,  inclu- 
ding many  churchmen.  On  several  occasions 
he  found  it  necessary  to  defend  the  cause  of 
the  dissenters  at  the  bar  of  the  General  Court. 
In  one  instance  Peyton  Randolph,  the  king's 
Attorney  General,  made  an  elaborate  argu- 
ment 1o  prove  that  the  act  of  Toleration  did 
not  extend  to  Virginia.  When  Davies,  by 
permission,  rose  to  reply,  a  titter  ran  through 
the  court.     It  vanished  however  at  the  first 


*  Dr.  A.  Alexander  in  the  commiinictttion  to  the  Watch* 
man  and  Observer  before  ciied. 

t  Rev.  John  Koclgers.  who  accompanied  Davies, finding 
it  impo<isihle  to  obtain  from  the  Government  permission  to 
settle  in  Virginia,  returnetl  to  the  North.  Millet '#  Life  of 
Rodger's  .cited  by  Dr.  Alexander,  ubi  supra. 
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sentence  that  he  uttered.  He  contended 
that  if  the  Toleration  Act  did  not  extend  to 
Virginia,  then  neither  did  the  act  of  Uni- 
formity. His  masterly  argument  commanded 
admiration,  and,  during  his  stay  in  Williams- 
burg, he  received  many  civilities,  especially 
from  Dr.  Blair  and  Sir  William  Gooch.  And 
when  Davies  visited  Encrland  some  ^  ears  af- 
ter,  he  obtained  from  Sir  Dudley  Rider,  the 
king's  Attorney  General,  a  decision  that  the 
Toleration  Act  did  extend  to  Virgiriia.  Pey- 
ton Randolph,  his  ''old  adversary,''  happened 
to  be  in  London  at  the  same  time. 

Sir  William  Gooch  had  now  been  governor 
of  Virginia  for  twenty-two  years,  when  14th 
of  August,  1749,]  he  left  the  colony  amidst 
the  regrets  of  the  people.  Notwithstanding 
an  occasional  flexibility  of  principles,  he  was 
a  man  of  virtuous  character,  and  this  together 
with  singular  amenity  of  manners,  made  him 
uncommonly  popular.  His  zeal  for  the  church 
betrayed  him,  towards  the  close  of  his  adminis* 
tration,  into  something  of  intolerance,  yet  he 
seems  to  have  commanded  the  esteem  and  re* 
specteven  of  dissenters.  *  During  his  adminis* 
tration,  from  1728  to  1749,  the  number  of  the 
Virginians  had  nearly  doubled  and  there  had 
been  added  one  third  to  the  extent  of  their 
settlements,  t 

The  government  devolved  upon  Robinson, 
president  of  the  council ;  but  he  dying  within 
a  few  days,  Thomas  Lee  succeeded  as  presi- 
dent.    The  duke  of  Albemarle  t  was  now 


*■  Campbell,  p.  301.  Rct.  Samael  Daviea  spoke  of 
<3ooeh  and  the  coonetl  os  ibilowa  :~**  The  Hon.  Sir  Wil* 
liam  Gooch,  our  late  governor,  diacovered  a  ready  diapoai- 
lion  to  aIIow  us  all  claimnble  privileges  and  the  greatest 
aversion  to  persecuting  measures;  but  considering  the 
shocking  reports  sftread  abroad  concerning  ns,  by  officious 
malignants,  it  was  no  great  wonder  the  council  diacovered 
a  considerable  reluctance  to  tolerate  us.  Had  it  not  been 
for  this,  r  persuade  myself  they  would  have  shoi%n  them- 
selves the  guardians  of  our  legal  privileges  as  well  as  gen- 
erous patriots  to  their  country,  which  is  the  character  gen- 
erally given  them." 

t  Chalmers'  Introduction,  vol.  2,  p.  202. 

{  Of  LfOrJ  Altiemarle,  then  ambassador  in  Paris,  Horace 
Walpole  says :— **  It  was  convenient  to  him  to  be  any  where 
bat  in  England.  His  debts  were  exce&sivCt  though  he  w&a 
ambassador,  groom  of  the  Stole,  Governor  of  Virginia,  and 
Colonel  of  a  regiment  of  guards.  His  figure  was  genteel, 
his  manner  noble  and  ngreenble.  The  rest  of  his  merit 
was  the  interest  Lady  Albemarle  had  with  the  king  through 
Lady  Yarmouth.  He  had  all  his  life  imitated  the  French 
manners  since  he  came  to  Paris,  where  he  never  conversed 
with  a  Frenchman.  If  good  breeding  is  not  diflTerent  from 
good  sen»e.  Lord  Albemarle  at  least  knew  how  to  distin- 
guish it  from  good  nature.  He  would  bow  to  his  postilion 
while  he  was  ruining  his  tailor." 


g07ernor-in-chief.  This  Thomas  Lee  was 
father  of  Philip  Ludwell,  Richard  Henry, 
Thomas  L.  Arthur,  Francis  Lightfoot  and 
William.  As  Westmoreland,  their  native 
county,  is  distinguished  above  all  others  in 
Virginia,  as  the  birth-place  of  genius, — so 
perhaps  no  other  Virginian  could  boast  so 
many  distinguished  sons  as  president  Lee. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Lewis  Burwell  of  Glou- 
cester, an  eminent  scholar.  During  his  brief 
administration,  nine  Cherokee  chiefs,  with 
thirty  warriors,  visited  Williamsburg.  A  party 
of  the  Nottaways,  animated  by  inveterate  hos- 
tility, approached  to  attack  them.  The  Pre- 
sident, however,  effected  a  reconciliation  and 
they  sate  down  and  smoked  together  the  pipe 
of  peace. * 


*  Carter's  Creek,  (the  old  seat  of  the  Burwdls,)  is  sitoa- 
ted  on  a  creek  of  that  name  and  nol  far  back  froa  the  York 
river.  The  high,  diaoiond -shaped  ctikoneys  and  the  panel* 
ling  of  the  interior,  remind  the  visitor  that  Virginia  is  tfuly 
the  it  nam/ Dominion.  In  the  faasily  grave-yard,  abated 
with  locusts,  overrun  with  parasite*  and  grape-vinMi  tb» 
following  inscriptions  are  to  be  found:— 

Here  lyeih  the  Body  of 

Lewis  Son  of  Lewis  BVRW£LL  and  Abigail 

his  wife  on  the  left  hand 

Of  bis  brother  Bacon  and 

Sister  Jane.     He  departed 

this  life  ye  17th  day  of 

September  1696  in  the  15tb  yeare  of  bis  age. 

To  the  Sacred  Memory  of  Abigail. 

the  loveing  and  Beloved  wife  of  Matthew 

Burwell,  of  the  county  of  Gioster, 

Virginia*  Gent,  who  was  descended 

of  the  illustrious  family  of  Baeonj  and 

Heiresse  of  the  Honble.  Nathaniel  Bacon,  Eaq^ 

President  of  Virginia,  who 

not  being  more  Honorable  in  her 

Birth  than  Vertuous  in  her  Life  departed 

tliis  world  the  12th  day  of  Noveoiber 

1692,  aged  36  years,  having  Blessed  her 

Husband  with  four  sons  and  six  daugbten. 

Beneath  this  tomb  lies  the  body  of  Major  Nathaniel  Bar- 
well.  elde»t  son  of  Major  Lewis  Burwell,  who  \ty  a  weH- 
regulaled  conduct  and  5rn»  inleEriiy  justly  established  a 
good  reputation.  He  died  in  the  forty-brst  year  of  his  age, 
leaving  behind  him  three  sons  and  one  daughter  by  EliBi- 
bcth  eldest  daughter  of  Rol»ert  Carter,  Esq,  in  the  year  oC 
our  Loid  Christ  MDCCXXl. 

Here  lyelh  the  body  of  the  Honle.  Lewis  Burwell,  son  of 
Majr.  Lewis  Burwell  and  Lucy  his  wife  of  the  county  of 
Gioster,  who  first  married  Abigail  Smith  of  the  Family  of 
the  Bacons,  by  whom  he  had  four  sons  aiHl  aix  d.(ughieis 
and  after  her  death  to  Martha  the  widow  of  the  Hooble. 
William  Cole,  by  whom  he  also  had  two  sons  and  three 
daughters,  and  departed  this  life  the  19th  day  of  December^ 
Anno  Domini  1710,  leaving  behind  him  three  sons  aad  six 
daughters. 

In  perpetual  memory  of  the  virtuous  Lacy  Burwell  the 
loveing  and  beloved  wife  of  Major  Lewis  Burwell,  of  the 
county  of  Gioster,  in  Virginia,  k>ng  since  deceased,  froo 
the  ancient  family  of  Higginsoos  and  was  the  only  daughter 
of  the  valiant  Capt. Robert  Higginaon.one  of  the  firstcoa- 
manders  ihat  subdued  the  country  of  Virginia  from  the 
power  of  the  Heathen,  who  not  being  more  worthy  in  her 
f>irth  than  virtuous  in  her  life,  exchanged  this  life  for  a  bef- 
ter  on  tlie  6tb  of  November  in  tbe  —  year  of  bcr  age  — 16»& 
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WOE  AND  WEAL,  OR  THE  TRANSITIONS  OF  LIFE. 

A  TALE. 

fir  A    LADY   or   VIRGINIA. 

"  Man*s  ycsterrlay  may  ne^er  be  like  his  morrow, 
Nftught  may  endure  but  mutability.'* 

Mrs,  M.  W.  Sherhy. 

Harcourt  and  Rej^inaid  Delacy  were  twin  bro- 
thers and  the  only  children  of  a  brave  officer,  who 
was  killed  at  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Mc Henry, 
near  Baltimore,  Maryland,  during  the  war  of  1813, 
between  the  United  Scutes  and  Great  Britain. 

That  **  misfortunes  rarely  come  singly,"  is  as 
true  a  proverb  as  it  is  common,  and  this,  their  first 
calamity,  was  quickly  followed  by  a  second  equally 
severe,  the  loss  of  their  mother,  whose  constitu- 
tion had  been  so  enfeebled  by  long  declining  health, 
that  she  sunk  under .  the  affliction  occasioned  by 
her  husband's  untimely  death,  and  a  few  months 
after  that  melam.holy  event,  her  sainted  spirit  took 
its  flight  from  earth,  to  rejoin  him  in  a  happier 
sphere. 

A  sketch  of  Mrs.  Delacy  may  not  be  inoppor- 
tune. She  was  the  daughter  of  an  Irish  peer,  beau- 
tiful, and  an  heiress,  and  as  might  be  expected,  re- 
ceived numerous  offers  of  marriage,  but  rejected 
all  for  the  sake  of  him  who  had  gained  her  young 
affections  befure  she  entered  society^^her  cousin, 
Oswald, — the  gallant  Major  whom  she  wedded. 

Her  diaposiiion  was  extremely  gay,  perhaps  too 
volatile,  but  when  maternal  feelings  were  devel- 
oped, ibey  triumphed  over  every  other  propensity 
and  she  readily  abandoned  the  haunts  of  pleasure 
and  devoted  herself  to  her  children  and  a  husband, 
whom  she  idolized.  He  being  a  sensible  and  re- 
ligious man,  the  force  of  his  example  caused  her 
to  render  a  lovely  character  still  more  lovely  by 
the  additional  graces  of  piety  and  its  attendant 
virtues,  humility  and  gentleness.  Althongh  in  her 
fortieth  year,  and  a  prey  to  blighting  sickness, 
many  personal  attractions  still  remained ;  a  set  of 
delicately  chiselled  featares,  a  fair  skin  and  large, 
lustrous  hazel  eyes,  to  which  consumption,  with 
that  mysterious  effect  peculiar  to  t^  communicated 
unusual  brilliancy,  while  the  softness  of  her  voice, 
the  elegance  of  her  manners,  for  she  had  been  bred 
in  the  highest  circles,  and  the  conviction  which 
her  fragile  appearance  instantly  produced,  that  her 
life  was  fast  waning  away,  created  interest  and 
sympathy  in  the  minds  of  all  who  knew  her. 

A  touching  and  a  holy  scene  did  the  chamber  of 
that  dying  mother  present,  in  the  agonizing  mo- 
ment of  separation  from  the  loved  ones  of  earth! 

It  was  a  gloomy  November  evening,  and  the 


wind  in  fitful  gusts  shook  the  closed  blinds  of  the 
invalid's  apartment,  but  comfort  and  quiet  reigned 
within.  A  carpet  and  curtains  of  rich  crimson,  a 
brisk  fite  and  an  astral  lamp  diffused  a  cheerful 
glow  around  the  room,  and  the  atmosphere  savored 
of  an  aromatic  perfume  from  a  pastil  burning  in  a 
miniature  castle  of  gilded  porcelain.  Near  a  table, 
covered  with  books  and  implements  for  drawing, 
and  a  tray  of  oranges  and  candied  fruits,  reclined 
Mrs.  Delacy  in  an  easy  chair,  while  Reginald  read 
aloud  one  of  Mrs.  Sherwood's  excellent  volumea 
and  Harcourt  inspected  a  portfolio  of  engravings. 
Suddenly  a  slight  faintness  assailed  her  and  she 
requested  them  to  extinguish  the  pastil  and  open 
the  door  to  admit  air.  They  did  so,  bnt  she  grew 
worse  and  they  summoned  her  nurse,  who  alarmed 
at  the  death-like  hue  and  expression  of  her  face, 
immediately  sent  for  a  physician  and  despatched  a 
messenger  for  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  family,  who  resided  a  few  miles  off  and  had 
acted  as  their  protector  from  the  period  of  the 
Major's  death. 

They  came,  and  Mrs.  Delacy  was  soon  aware 
of  her  approaching  dissolution ; — she  was  undis- 
mayed,  for  she  knew  that  the  benificent  Creator  she 
had  served  in  prosperity,  would  not  forsake  her  in 
the  hour  of  trouble,  and  on  the  threshold  of  eter* 
nity  she  was  calm  and  collected.  Raising  her 
beautiful  eyes  and  hands  to  heaven,  for  some  min- 
utes she  appeared  absorbed  in  fervent  supplication, 
she  then  embraced  and  solemnly  blessed  her  weep- 
ing sons,  as  they  knelt  by  her  side,  and  committed 
them  to  the  guardianship  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  and 
the  smile  of  an  angel  beamed  over  her  counte* 
nance  as  she  thanked  him,  the  doctor  and  nurse  for 
their  kindness,  and  left  affectionate  messages  for 
absent  friends. 

Ere  morning,  the  vigils  of  love  and  doty  were 
no  longer  necessary — the  sufferer  was  at  rest ;  and 
the  convulsive  sobs  of  the  bereaved  brothers,  the 
stealthy  tread  and  low  whispers  of  sympathizing 
assistants  and  the  moaning  of  the  autnmn  viund, 
which  seemed  chanting  a  requiem  for  the  dead, 
were  the  only  sounds  that  fell  upon  the  ear  through- 
oai  the  mansion  of  the  departed. 

'*  Until  the  gmve  sbitt  from  oitr  tight  its 
Viotims,  there  is  hope." 

And  ahhoogh  their  raaeber*t  inoreasing  pallor  and 
debility  ought  to  have  prepared  them  for  the  **  com- 
ing woe,"  Harcourt  and  Reginald  oiong  to  the  fond 
anticipation  of  her  recovery,  and  their  bereave- 
ment was  a  ehock  thai  overwhelmed  them  with 
despair. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  was  fsithful  to  hie  trust,  and 
when  the  last  sad  rites  of  sepulture  bad  been  per- 
formed over  the  remains  of  Mrs.  Delaey,  he  re- 
moved his  wards,  then  fifteen  years  of  age,  to 
Cherwell  Cottage,  hie  ow»  mstic,  bgt  tanefttt 
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dence  in  the  vicinity  of  Oxford.  Here  Mrs.  Fiiz- 
jrerald  and  her  two  little  daughters  greeted  them 
with  cordiality,  and  every  thing  was  done  to  soothe 
and  content  them.  Grief  has  but  lemporary  power 
over  the  young;  it  may  cause  ihem  to  droop  like 
flowers  for  awhile,  bat  like  flowers  will  they  revive, 
if  bedewed  with  the  waters  of  consolation  and 
kindness,  and  thus  treated,  Harcourtand  Reginald 
by  degrees  resumed  their  cheerfulness  and  shared 
in  the  sports  of  their  blythesome  associates,  Amanda 
and  Rosa ;  these  little  lassies  were  several  years 
younger  than  themselves  and  as  bright  and  bloom- 
ing as  the  roses  of  Damascos.  The  income  ari- 
sing from  the  Delacy  property,  was  amply  suffi- 
cient for  the  support  and  education  of  our  young 
heroes,  and  after  a  sojourn  of  considerable  length 
at  the  cottage,  they  were  placed  at  school  at  Eton, 
in  Buckinghamshire,  that  famous  establishment 
founded  by  Henry  the  Sixth,  where  they  continued 
several  years,  in  which  iuierim,  Harcourt,  who  was 
as  wild  and  bold  as  D'lsiaeli's  **  Vivian  Grey," 
headed  a  row  for  amusement  whenever  he  had  a 
chance,  and  was  careful  not  to  injure  himself  by 
loo  close  an  application  to  Greek  and  Latin  or  the 
classics;  Reginald,  on  the  contrary,  became  their 
devotee.  In  troth,  the  patriarchal  twins  of  yore, 
Jacob  and  Esau,  were  not  more  widely  different  in 
appearance,  tajtes  and  dispositions,  than  were  these, 
oar  pen  portrays,  and  when  qualified  for  their 
terms  at  college,  the  intellectual  and  study-loving 
Reginald  was  fain  to  go,  but  the  enterprising  Har- 
court insisted  upon  seeking  his  fortune  in  the  West 
Indies.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  remonstrated  in  vain 
against  the  proposal ;  his  objections  were  overruled 
and  he  yielded  a  reluctant  consent. 

Harcourt  sailed  for  Cuba  and  never  trod  his  na- 
tive soil  again  !  He  vested  his  property  in  a  suc- 
cessful speculation,  this  tempted  him  to  try  another, 
then  a  third — a  fourth — each  proved  fortunate,  and 
in  less  than  five  years,  he  was  the  proprietor  of  a 
large  and  flourishing  plantation,  well  stocked  with 
negroes  and  overseers  to  cultivate  it.  Yet  in  the 
midst  of  this  wondrous  prosperity  and  augmenting 
wealth,  he  felt  as  did  Damocles,  when  feasting  with 
the  sword  suspended  over  bis  head  ;  the  slow  but 
sure  destroyer,  withering  consumption,  which  he 
inherited  from  his  mother,  attacked  him,  even  in 
Cubans  Southern  clime,  and  notwithstanding  the  ut- 
most prudence  and  care,  for  life  to  him  was  sweet 
and  be  was  loth  to  die,  he  became  its  victim'  ere 
he  attained  his  twenty- fifth  anniversary.  He  be- 
qoeatbed  his  estate  to  Reginald,  whose  career  had 
been  far  happier.  Though  fortune  had  showered 
no  golden  favors  over  him,  love  had  lavished  on 
him  his  rosiest  smiles.  Amanda  Fitzgerald,  now 
t  beaotifal  woman  of  nineteen,  had  plighted  to  him 
her  faith,  and  their  nuptials  were  to  be  celebrated 
as  soon  as  he  commenced  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fMsioo,  the  law.  The  intelligence  of  poor  Har- 
cdurt*s  deoeaae  afflicted  him  deeply,  though  ac- 


companied by  the  information  of  his  rich  bequest. 
Interest  required  that  he  should  hasten  to  take  pos- 
session of  it,  and  he  prepared  to  do  so — lo  leave, 
for  six  tedious  months,  his  betrothed  !  Had  the  in- 
heritance consisted  of  Golconda's  diamond  mines, 
he  would  have  thought  them  well  paid  for,  by  the 
performance  of  such  a  pilgrimage.  But  the  dread 
of  evil,  like  the  anticipation  of  enjoyment,  gene- 
rally exceeds  its  realization. 

The  evening  appointed  for  his  departure  arrived 
and  he  sauntered  with  Amanda,  in  tender  conver- 
sation, on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  at  Oxford, 
where  he  had  graduated  with  distinction  the  pre- 
ceding year.  A  full  orbed  moon  poured  down  her 
silvery  rays  upon  the  turrets  and  buildings  of  the 
University,  that  venerable  and  illustrious  seat  of 
learning,  and  varied  with  light  and  shadow  the 
thickly  foliaged  trees  which  reared  themselves 
around.  The  calmness  of  the  night  diflfused  its 
influence  over  the  minds  of  the  lovers  and  for 
awhile  they  ceased  to  speak ;  Delacy  at  length  re- 
sumed— "  My  sweet  friend,"  said  he,  '*  think  of  me 
when  gone  as  T  shall  think  of  you,  frequently,  fond- 
ly, fervently  \  Pray  for  my  welfare  as  I  shall  pray 
for  yours^  and  Heaven  will  surely  bless  me  with  a 
prosperous  voyage  and  a  speedy  return,  to  claim 
this  precious  hand,  and  make  it  mine  forever.*' 

Amanda  responded  to  his  aflfectionate  appeal  and 
promised  all  he  desired. 

It  was  late  ere  they  rejoined  the  inmates  of 
Cherwell  Cottage,  and  not  till  long  after  the  col- 
lege bells  had  chimed  twelve,  (which  seenaed  to 
them  a  parting  knell,)  did  they  separate.  The 
family  had  retired  at  an  earlier  hour  and  left  them 
together. 

As  he  bade  farewell,  Reginald  drew  from  his  vest 
a  chain  of  gold  and  clasped  it  around  Amanda^s 
neck.  "  Dearest,  this  sacred  relic,  the  gift  of  mj 
angelic  mother !  I  leave  with  thee  ;  its  purity  and 
strength  render  it  a  fit  emblem  of  our  attachment, 
so  wear  it  for  my  sake,  and  now  I  claim  the  braid- 
ed lock  you  promised  to  have  ready  for  me.^*  The 
boon  was  given  and  he  tore  himself  away. 

Amanda  accompanied  him  to  the  door,  and  thence 
gazed  upon  his  receding  figure  as  he  traversed  the 
lawn,  till  in  the  depths  of  the  avenne  beyond,  it 
was  hidden  from  her  view. 

With  an  aching  heart  she  sought  her  chamber 
and  there  yielded  to  the  fullness  of  its  sorrow. 
*'  Oh  that  I  could  have  been  his  bride  and  shared 
the  perils  of  this  voyage  !'*  she  exclaimed  ;  '*  the 
wide,  wide  seas  will  soon  roll  between  os,  and  I 
have  sad  forebodings  we  shall  never  meet  again.^ 
Pressing  the  chain  to  her  lips,  she  knelt  and  pray- 
ed for  the  beloved  donor,  then  threw  herself  oa 
the  couch  beside  her  sleeping  sister,  but  day  dawn- 
ed ere  slumber  closed  her  eyelids.  Her  pertorbed 
feelings  communicated  theihselves  to  her  dreams, 
and  in  them  she  beheld  Reginald  striiggiin^  amid 
the  ocean's  briny  waves^.and  vainly  trying  to  reach 
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ao  island,  near  which  the  Tessel  waa  wrecked — ^at 
lenjfth  with  extended  hands  he  grasped  the  shore, 
when  a  huge  billow  <en folded  him  and  he  disappear- 
ed. She  ottered  a  piteous  cry  and  awoke ; — the 
sun  was  shining  through  the  lattice  and  an  April 
abower  falling  rapidly  in  large  drops,  whose  loud 
pattering  had  probably  contributed  to  the  illusion 
of  her  stornoy  dream. 

Rosa  was  dressed  and  the  matin  bell  had  rung, 
so  springing  from  her  bed,  with  her  sister^s  aid  she 
was  soon  ready  to  descend  to  the  saloon,  where  the 
family  were  at  prayers,  and  as  she  Joined  in  devo- 
tion, she  felt  her  ht'art  relieved  of  despondency  and 
filled  with  faith  that  her  lover  would  be  protected 
and  restored  to  her. 

Happy  those  who  thus  can  find  solace  in  com- 
manion  with  a  merciful  Providence  !  Amanda 
now  reaped  the  blessings  of  a  religious  education ; 
her  parents  were  strict  members  of  the  Protestant 
Episeocal  Church  and  had  brought  up  their  chil- 
dren in  accordance  with  its  holiest  precepts — had 
taught  them  to  love,  honor  and  trust  in  God. 

At  present,  trace  we  Delacy  in  his  perigrina- 
tions.  After  quitting  Cherwell  Cottage  he  walked 
on  without  venturing  a  glance  upon  temptation  in 
the  form  of  the  fair  being  he  had  left  standing  in 
the  door-way.  Guided  by  the  light  of  the  still 
presiding  moon,  he  pursued  the  path  to  Magdalen 
bridge,  so  remarkable  for  its  position  and  the  beauty 
of  its  architecture.  Spanning  both  branches  of 
the  Cherwell,  a  considerable  portion  of  it  lies  over 
the  ground  which  divides  the  river. 

Here  he  paused  to  cast  a  ^*  lingering  look^*  upon 
the  exquisite  landscape,  and  especially  upon  the 
poplar  and  beechen  trees  which  towered  in  per- 
spective, and  sheltered  the  abode  of  the  beloved 
one  from  whom  he  had  just  separated  perhaps  for- 
ever! The  very  idea  was  insupportable  and  he 
hurried  away  to  his  lodgings  to  try  and  banish  it 
in  the  forgeifulness  of  sleep ;  but  his  repose,  like 
Amanda*s,  was  disturbed  and  unrefreshing,  and 
when  at  day  break  he  entered  the  stage  coach  for 
London,  his  feelings  were  as  sombre  as  the  sky 
above  him,  then  darkened  by  masses  of  clouds, 
which  ultimately  descended  in  the  plentiful  shower 
already  mentioned.  Soon,  however,  the  sun  shone 
oat  and  a  rainbow  arched  the  heavens ;  it  seemed 
an  omen  of  good,  and  with  the  cheerful  villages, 
verdant  hedges  and  parks,  and  an  exhilarating 
breeze,  revived  his  spirits  and  his  hopes. 

Those  who  have  travelled  in  **  merry  old  Eng- 
land,** well  know  the  ease  and  velocity  with  which 
its  smooth  and  level  roads  are  glided  over  by  ve- 
hicles public  or  private  ;  the  comfort  artd  neatness 
of  the  inns — the  smiling  physiognomies  and  obli- 
gingness of  the  landlords,  landladies,  waiters  and 
waiting-maids,  particularly  when  the  style  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  traveller  betoken  liberal  custom 
and  sure  payment.  Reginald  experienced  all  these. 
and  in  doe  time  was  set  down  at  Wright's  hotel 


near  the  strand.  The  following  day  be  made  par- 
chases  and  preparations  necessary  for  his  voyage 
and  wrote  a  farewell  letter  to  Amanda ;  the  second 
found  him  on  board-  of  a  noble  packet  ship  with  fall 
spread  canvass,  moving  like  a  stately  swan  across 
the  blue  waters  of  the  British  channel. 

Among  the  passengers  were  a  gentleman  and 
lady  from  New  York,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Danvers, 
who  with  their  three  danghters  had  been  making  a 
tonr  through  England  and  Wales  and  spending  a 
winter  in  London.  The  trio  were  lovely  looking 
girls  and  Delacy  perceiving  a  strong  resemblance 
between  Adelaide,  the  ekiest,  and  Amanda,  oAen 
sought  her  society  and  paid  her  marked  attention, 
reading  or  playing  chess  and  backgammon,  or  prom- 
enading when  the  sea  was  smooth,  they  were  con- 
stantly together.  It  was  a  dangerous  intimacy  for 
susceptible  and  sympathetic  souls ! 

For  many  days  the  voyagers  were  favored  with 
propitious  winds  and  sunny  skies,  but  when  within 
a  week's  sail  of  the  American  coast,  the  aspect  of 
the  heavens  suddenly  changed  and  darkness  seemed 
brooding  over  the  vessel  as  it  rolled  heavily  from 
side  to  side  on  monntainoas  waves.  Anon,  flashes 
of  lurid  lightning  gleamed  upon  the  deep,  accom- 
panied by  peals  of  hoarsest  thnnder,  and  white- 
crested  billows  dashed  in  furious  tumult  over  the 
deck  of  the  struggling  ship,  washing  off  all  things 
that  had  not  been  securely  corded  to  its  masts  or 
bulwarks.  The  straining  and  creaking  of  the  tim- 
bers, the  rattling  of  the  ropes,  the  cries  of  the 
sailors  as  they  dragged  down  the  torn  and  soaking 
canvass  in  obedience  to  their  Captain's  orders,  is- 
sued with  stentorian  voice  through  a  speaking  trum- 
pet, rendered  the  scene  terrific  !  Those  who  have 
not  witnessed  a  storm  at  sea,  cannot  eonceive  its 
sublime  horror  and  the  awful  fear  it  excites  in  the 
breasts  of  the  timid  and  inexperienced !  Then 
the  dizziness — the  qualmishness — the  revohing 
sickness  !  Oh.  it  is  a  time  of  trial !  a  rigorous  test 
of  every  mental  and  bodily  nerve  ! 

The  female  passengers  of  the  "  Trident**  were 
frantic  with  terror.  Mrs.  Danvers  and  her  young- 
er daughters  ehmg  to  their  father  for  support  and 
protection,  but  Adelaide  flew  to  Delacy.  **  If 
doomed  to  be  lost,  let  us  perish  together,*'  she  ex- 
claimed, and  threw  herself  into  his  arms,  where 
she  remained  motionless,  almost  breathless,  till  the 
rage  and  vioienoe  of  the  elements  abated,  when  re- 
covering her  presence  of  mind  and  abashed  at  this 
involuntary  exhibition  of  a  passion  she  had  hith- 
erto concealed,  she  broke  from  him  and  hastily  re- 
treated to  her  state-room. 

Then  and  thus  it  was  that  Delacy  discovered 
his  civilities  and  kindness  bad  been  misinterpreted 
and  had  won  the  heart  of  his  artless  companion. 
The  conviction  filled  him  with  pain;  generous, 
honorable  and  benevolent,  he  would  not  allow  even 
vanity  to  be  gratified  by  so  great,  so  fruitless  a 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  another,  eompHmentary  as 
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it  was.  What  coarse  to  pursue,  he  hesitated — to 
change  in  his  demeanor  and  treat  with  reserve  and 
eoldness  an  innocent  creature  who  evidently  adored 
him  seemed  cruel — nay,  iinpossihle !  and  yet  to 
persevere  in  his  attentions  would  be  cherishing;  a 
hopeless,  and  perhaps  a  fatal  attachment.  He 
thought  not  of  danger  to  himself  Alas!  for 
Amanda.  Alas,  for  woman's  love  and  man's  fi- 
delity ! 

After  a  vast  deal  of  meditation,  Reginald  deter- 
mined as  yonng  people  generally  do,  in  cases  of^ 
difficulty,  to  be  guided  by  circumstances,  (in  other 
words  their  own  impulses^)  and  with  that  perilous 
resolve,  instead  of  disclosing  his  engagement  and 
restraining  his  inclinations,  he  continued  his  usual 
intercourse  with  the  bewitching  girl,  whose  blush- 
es and  averted  looks,  when  next  they  met,  plainly 
betrayed  her  recollection  of  the  inadvertent  confes- 
sion she  had  made  during  her  alarm.  Reginald 
was  equally  confused  and  tremulous  with  emotion, 
and  his  agitation  was  not  lost  upon  Adelaide — 
again  was  he  misunderstood. 

They  reached  New  York  in  safety,  and  more 
than  a  month  elapsed  ere  Reginald  found  a  vessel 
bound  for  Havana,  his  destined  port,  beyond  which 
lay  the  plantation  bequeathed  him  by  his  brother. 
]t  was  a  month  replete  with  incidents,  which  kin- 
dled hopes  in  one  fond  bre-dst,  that  never  were  to 
be  realised. 

Delaey  became  domesticated  at  Col.  Dan  vers', 
and  strange  to  say,  was  unconscious  of  the  spell 
that  drew  him  there,  till  a  fervent  letter  from  Aman- 
da awakened  his  sleeping  conscience  and  made 
bim  aware  that  the  fascinating  American  had  en- 
frrossed  too  completely  his  time  and  thoughts  and 
that  the  hours  spent  with  her  in  that  luxurious  par- 
lor in  Washington   Square,  or  strolling  through 
Broadway,  or  accompanying  her  in  parties  of  plea- 
sure on  the  water  to  Staten  Island,  Flushing  and 
other  places  of  amusement,  had  caused  him  to  neg- 
lect the  sweet  friend,  whoso  lamented  his  absence. 
Only  once  had  he  written  to  her  since  he  landed. 
Repentant  of  his  delinquency,  he  kissed  as  he 
refolded  the  letter  and  hastened  to  answer  it,  and 
strack  with  his  injustice  towards  Adelaide  and  the 
danger  and  impropriety  of  his  own  position,  he  de- 
termined to  mention  his  engagement  and  forego 
the  enjoyment  of  her  society  daring  the  remainder 
of  his  snjoarn  in  the  city.     He  fulfilled  his  pur- 
pose the  next  evening,  and  the  alternate  flush  and 
paleness  of  her  cheek  alone  betrayed  the  pangs 
bis  communication  occasioned  the  unhappy  girl, 
for  wounded  pride  and  dignity  yielded  strength  and 
support  through  the  hard  trial,  and  not  a  reproach, 
or  even  a  remark  escaped  her  lips.     She  quickly 
changed  the  conversation  to  an  indifferent  topic, 
and  they  parted  tranquilly,  yet  her  heart  was  al- 
most breaking  and  his  was  truly  grieved. 

He  now  saw  too  late  how  imprudent,  how  trra- 
tional  his  course  bad  been  and  the  pain  of  retro- 


spection was  only  alleviated  by  the  conaiderattoii 
that  he  bad  at  last  done  his  duty,  and  by  the  hope 
that  time  and  absence  would  heal  the  wounds  his 
presence  had  inflicted. 

Fallacious  reasoner !  little  be  knew  of  the  depth 
and  durability  of  woman's  tenderness,  the  onlj 
sure  conquerors  of  which  are  harshness  and  neg- 
lect. 'Tis  these  which  destroy  the  romance  of  at- 
tachment and  gradually  weaken  and  Dndermine  the 
citadel  of  strong  affection.  Time  and  absence  ate 
frail  adversaries,  when  busy  memories  act  as  sen-' 
tmels  to  oppose  them. 

At  the  end  of  a  melancholy  week,  he  called  to 
bid  the  Dan  vers  family  a  final  adieu,  and  was  Dot 
surprised  at  their  treating  him  coldly,  nor  could  be 
blame  them,  for  he  felt  that  his  conduct  appeared 
cruel  and  ungrateful.  Adelaide  he  did  not  see — 
they  told  him  she  had  gone  to  visit  a  relation  in 
Brooklyn.  •  •  • 

Reginald  embarked  for  Havana ; — be  was  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  nature,  and  but  for  the 
gloomy  state  of  his  mind,  would  have  luxuriated  in 
the  magnificent  scene  around  him,  as  the  vessel 
scudded  before  a  brisk  wind  through  the  haibor  of 
New  York  on  the  morning  of  his  departure.  He 
remembered  too  well,  however,  with  whom  he  had 
oft  descanted  upon  the  beauties  of  thai  prospeei 
even  at  that  very  hour,  when,  as  then,  a  brilliant 
sunrise  gilded  the  forests  of  masts  which  arose 
from  the  wharves  of  the  city  and  mellowed  the 
green  of  the  hills  and  shores  encircling  its  bay. 
As  he  gazed  upon  the  villas  on  some  of  the  is- 
lands, with  their  teeming  orchards  and  gardens, 
he  remembered  too  well  with  whom  he  bad  visited 
their  shades  and  called  their  fruits  and  flowers—* 
And  as  they  entered  the  "  Narrows/^  the  splendid 
sea-view  occasioned  such  painful  reminiscences,  as 
forced  bim,  absolutely  soal-sick,  to  descend  to  his 
cabin. 

It  was  the  5th  day  after  leaving  New  York,  that 
he  was  suddenly  aroused  from  a  sound  nap  at  early 
dawn,  by  a  terrible  noise  and  commotion  on  deck, 
mingled  with  the  clashing  of  swords  and  discharge 
of  pistols  in  quick  succession  : '  he  leaped  frtim  his 
birth,  and  hastily  dressing,  rushed  op  the  gang- 
way— the  next  instant  he  was  struck  down  sense- 
less by  a  heavy  blow  from  the  blonderboss  of  one 
of  a  pirate  band,  who  had  attacked  and  captured 
the  ill-fated  schooner  in  which  he  was  a  passenger. 
How  long  he  remained  in  this  situation  he  knew 
not,  but  when  he  revived,  and  feebly  raising  himself 
looked  about,  an  appalling  sight  presented  itself, — 
the  vessePs  deck  was  clotted  with  blood  and  strew- 
ed with  corpses!  She  was  entirely  dismantled,  and 
floated  without  sail  or  rodder,  at  the  mercy  of  the 
waves  and  winds.  The  pirates  bad  carried  off 
every  article  that  was  valuable,  and  not  a  trace  of 
them  remained,  save  the  dreadful  carnage  and  de- 
vastation they  had  made. 

Reginald  recloaed  his  eyes  in  horror,  but  not 
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despair — he  inwardly  prayed  to  Hea? en  for  prof ee- 
tion  and  relief  and  again  sank  into  iinconsoioas- 
11688.  His  petition  was  not  in  vain — towards  even- 
ing the  gory  hulk  with  its  ghastly  burdens  was  es- 
pied by  the  Montezuma,  a  Spanish  merehantman, 
and  was  immediately  pnrsued  and  boarded.  On 
perceiving  that  Reginald  still  breathed,  the  hu- 
mane captain  had  htm  geoily  removed  to  his  ship 
and  used  every  effort  to  restore  him — the  bodies 
of  the  slaughtered  crew  were  consigned  to  the 
deep  with  every  mark  of  respect  customary  on 
such  solemn  occasions.  Rolled  up  in  hammocks, 
containing  weights  to  make  them  sink,  they  were 
laid  in  a  row,  prayelrs  read  over  them,  a  gun  fired 
from  the  bows  of  the  Montezuma,  and  then,  one 
aAer  another,  the  dead  were  launched  into  the 
ocean. 

For  several  days,  Reginald  was  unable  to  rise — 
he  had  a  severe  cut  and  contusion  on  his  head  and 
the  loss  of  blood  and  appetite  rendered  him  weak 
and  pale.  With  sorrow,  too,  he  discovered  that 
the  braid  of  Amanda's  hair  which  he  wore  round 
bis  neck,  was  gone.  It  was  attached  to  his  watch, 
of  which  he  had  been  robbed  during  his  swoon. 

Captain  Laplata,  from  Cadiz,  was  bound  for 
Havana,  so  that  our  traveller  was  neither  turned 
from  his  course  nor  delayed  by  bis  adventure ;  in 
ooe  respect  it  was  favorable  to  his  interest;  it 
proved  the  means  of  an  acquaintance  and  intimacy 
with  his  deliverer,  which  led,  as  will  be  shown 
hereafter,  to  important  results. 

The  worthy  captain  once  resided  in  Havana,  and 
was  pleased  to  show  him  the  town  and  give  him 
much  useful  information ;  he  also  introduced  him 
to  several  agreeable  families,  and  Reginald  was 
astonished  at  the  degree  of  luxury  and  fashion 
which  prevailed  among  the  high  classes,  and  at 
the  magnificence  of  the  churches  and  that  of  many 
private  mansions,  where  he  was  entertained  in 
quite  a  princely  style.  But  being  impatient  to 
wind  up  his  business  and  return  to  Europe,  he  soon 
hired  a  ^*  QuUrine*^ — a  light  carriage  peculiar  to 
the  country — and  proceeded  to  his  plantation,  where, 
in  the  midst  of  overseers  and  a  numerous  horde  of 
slaves,  we  shall  leave  him  for  the  present,  and 
hold  intercourse  with  the  other  characters  of  our 
story.  About  four  months  after  Reginald'b depar- 
ture from  England,  Rona  Fitzgerald,  who  had  ma- 
tared  into  as  graceful  and  lovely  a  woman  as  her 
sister,  received  and  accepted  the  addresses  of  a 
young  gentleman  of  fortune  and  genteel  standing, 
whose  father  was  a  Spaniard.  Mr.  Deltavega 
married  in  early  life  a  lady  of  Liverpool  and  be- 
came a  resident  there.  He  was  the  head  of  an 
extensive  mercantile  establishment  and  had  amass- 
ed considerable  wealth.  Having  fitted  his  only 
son  Francesco  to  succeed  him,  he  determined  to 
retire  from  business  and  to  begin  his  future  holi- 
day, by  a  visit  to  Cadiz,  his  native  city ;  thither, 
after  the  union  of  Rosa  and  Fraaceseo,  Mrs.  Del* 


tavega  and  the  new  married  couple  were  to  accom- 
pany him  and  the  latter  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
the  summer  in  travel  before  finally  settling  in  Liv- 
erpool, to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  connubial  fehcity 
and  domestic  life. 

Amanda  had  heard  but  twice  from  Reginald. 
His  last  letter  mentioned  that  he  intended  to  leave 
New  York  immediately  for  Cuba,  and  should  write 
without  delay  afVer  reaching  it,  but  he  had  not 
done  so  and  she  knew  not  even  where  to  address 
him,  consequently  all  communication  between  them 
had  ceased  and  she  was  so  disturbed  and  depress- 
ed and  her  health  so  evidently  impairing  from  anx- 
iety of  mind,  that  her  parents  insisted  on  her  join- 
ing the  party  to  Spain,  promising  to  forward  with- 
out delay  all  packages  that  might  arrive  for  her, 
while  she  was  absent.  She  yielded  to  their  wishes, 
and  after  the  ordinary  routine  of  caJms  and  storms, 
the  voyage  was  accomplished  in  due  time  and 
safely. 

They  found  the  city  of  Cadiz  in  great  commo- 
tion— a  gang  of  pirates  had  been  captured  and 
brought  into  port,  and  a  crowd  of  soldit'rs  and  citi- 
zens were  conducting  them  to  prison. 

The  Deltavegas  were  soon  estihlished  in  com- 
fortable quarters  and  warmly  greeted  by  relatives 
and  friends.  Time  rolled  tranqoilly  on  with  all 
save  AmanJa — tidings  from  home  bmught  none  of 
her  truant  lover,  and  she  grew  more  and  more 
restless  and  unhappy.  She  thought  he  must  be 
dead,  or  ill,  she  could  not,  would  not  doubt  his 
truth. 

In  fine  weather,  Rosa  and  herself  nsnallv  walk- 
ed  out  of  ao  afternoon,  and  though  not  Roman 
Catholics,  they  frequently  went  to  the  Cathedral 
at  the  hour  of  vespers,  to  listen  to  the  strains  of 
sacred  music  which  then  pealed  through  its  aisles. 

One  evening  while  thus  employed,  *' Sister,'^ 
whispered  Amanda,  **  what  tender  memories  do 
those  sweet  and  solemn  notes  revive !  tender,  and 
painful  too— oh  let  us  away  !  they  oppress  me,  and 
I  feel  as  if  some  dire  calamity  was  hanging  over 
me.  'Tis  folly  I  acknowledge  to  yield  thus  to 
superstition,  yet  I  cannot   resist  its  influence.*' 

And  here  we  would  ask,  how  is  it,  that  between 
the  spirit  and  the  future  a  mysterious  and  strange 
commanion  does  sometimes  exist  which  sways  the 
strongest  minds  and  saddens  them  with  apprehen- 
sions of  coming  ill  ?  It  is  one  of  the  secrets  of 
nature  that  cannot  be  explained. 

The  sisters  quitted  the  church,  and  after  a  short 
stroll  returned  home.  In  the  parlor  they  found 
father  Anselmo,  a  relation  of  Mr.  Deltavega,  sit- 
ting with  the  family  and  giving  them  an  accunnt 
of  the  execution  of  the  pirates,  which  had  taken 
place  that  morning.  The  good  old  man  had  been 
summoned  to  shrive  one  of  them  and  had  received 
from  him,  as  an  offering  to  the  Virgin,  a  rich  gM 
watch,  attached  to  a  braid  of  auburn  hair,  and  bear- 
ing the  initials  R.  D. 
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The  penitent  confessed  that  he  had  rifled  it 
from  the  person  of  a  youn^  gentleman  who  was 
killed  on  board  of  an  American  vessel,  >Ahich  he 
and  his  accomplices  had  attacked  and  destroyed 
nine  weeks  previous  to  their  own  capture. 

As  he  finished  speaking,  father  Anselmo  drew 
forth  the  watch  from  the  folds  of  his  grown,  and  no 
sooner  did  Amanda  behold  it,  than  she  recognized 
it  as  Reginald's,  and  the  hair  chain  as  the  tress 
she  had  bestowed  on  him  at  parting. 

**  Now  by  that  token  of  death  are  my  mournful 
forebodings  realized  !'*  cried  she,  and  fainted  away; 
a  brain  fever  ensued,  and  for  a  lung  while  her  life 
was  in  danger. 

Poor  Rosa  hung  over  her  pillow  night  and  day, 
and  listened  with  tearful  eyes  to  her  delirious  lam- 
entations. She  insisted  upon  substituting  her  own 
watch  as  a  votive  gift  in  lieu  of  her  lover's  and 
kept  that,  with  the  chain  he  had  presented  her,  in 
her  bosom,  and  often  covered  each  with  kisses  and 
tears. 

It  was  a  melancholy  period ;  but  close  attention 
are  careful  nursing  at  length  prevailed,  and  the 
sufferer  began  to  regain  consciousness  and  health. 

Oh  the  fallacy  of  human  hopes  and  earthly  hap- 
pioess !  Scarcely  six  mouths  had  elapaed  since 
Amanda's  heart  beat  high  with  both  and  all  seem- 
ed bright  and  fair;  now,  dejected  and  care-worn, 
to  her  the  world  appeared  shrouded  in  darkness, 
and  now  were  Aerj,  though  yet  so  young,  thoughts 
that  banish  sleep,  affections  withered  in  the  bud, 
and  sorrowful  remembrances. 

Change  of  air  and  scene  was  prescribed  by  her 
physician,  and  she  accompanied  Rosa  and  her  hus- 
band io  a  tour  through  the  South  of  Spain. 

Our  scene  most  now  change  also — 'tis  done — the 
curtain  again  rises,  and  Io  !  the  interior  of  a  hovel 
in  an  obscnre  street  of  New  York,  and  on  a  coaree, 
but  clean  bed,  a  woman  lying  apparently  in  the  last 
stage  uf  consumption.  Her  sunken  and  heavy 
eyes  brighten,  and  over  her  pallid  cheek  a  slight 
flush  diffuses  itself  as  she  listens  to  a  youthful  fe- 
male who  is  sitting  beside  her,  smoothing  her  path 
to  death  with  words  from  Holy  Writ — ^those  pre- 
cious promises  therein  contained  of  mercy  and  sal- 
vation to  all  who  believe  and  repent — that,  **  though 
their  sins  be  as  scarlet  they  shall  be  made  white 
as  snow." 

The  gentle  girl  lays  down  the  book  to  adminis- 
ter nourishment  to  her  dying  charge  and  as  she 
tnrns  round,  the  lovely  countenance  of  Adelaide 
Danvers  is  revealed  to  us.  Yes,  it  is  she  who  thus 
performs  the  duties  of  charity  and  seeks  to  as- 
saage  her  own  griefs  by  alleviating  those  of  her 
fellow  creatures,  and  to  exchange  her  earthly  idol 
for  a  Heavenly  one !  A  blessed  balsam  for  a 
wounded  heart !  and  verily  she  found  it  so.  For 
although  she  could  never  entirely  subdue  her  hope- 
less paasioti,  and  therefore  never  married,  yet  was 


her  life  in  after  years  serene  and  almost  happ.{ 
it  was  devoted  to  piety  and  beneficence. 

Again  roust  our  curtain  fall — again  it  rivsi 
displays  a  more  familiar  scene — the  road  to 
well  Cottage,  and  Reginald  moving:  as  rapidly  i 
it  as  post-horses  can  convey  him. 

He  has  arranged  his   West  Tndia   affain, 
crossed  the  Atlantic  and  is  hurrying  to  his 
bride.     The  chaise  stops  at  the  door — be  ali^i 
and  is  about  to  enter  the  house,  when  so  exel 
tion  of  rapture  is  heard  within,  and  the  oexi 
ment  his  arms  encircle  his  sweet  Amanda  wba' 
flown  to  meet  him.     The  bloom  of  health  is 
more  on  her  cheek,  and  **  the  smile  of  cooteoti 
and  love"  in  her  soft  blue  eye. 

Perhaps  our  readers  will  not  object  to  be  ift>| 
formed  of  the  occurrences  which  brought  to  pia' 
this  pleasing  termination  of  what  has  hitherto  hen 
a  gloomy  tale. 

Shortly  afler  the  excursion  through  Spain,  wkxli 
proved  less  beneficial  to  the  invalid  than  was  aotic- 
pated,  onr  old  acquaintance.  Captain  Laplata.  re* 
turned  to  Cadiz  and  was  invited  to  dine  with  3iL 
Deltavega.  In  boyhood  they  were  friends,  be 
since  then  had  not  met  before. 

When  the  ladies  retired  from  the  dinoer-tabJe 
they  remained  discoursing  over  their  wine,  andik 
captain  remarked  upon  the  beauty  and  extreme ^- 
jection  of  Amanda,  whereupon  Mr.  Deltavega  re- 
lated her  touching  history. 

When  he  concluded,  the  benevolent  seamen  re- 
plied, '*  How  fortunate,  my  dear  sir,  that  yon  hite 
communicated  to  me  these  facts!  for  I  can  meet 
them  with  others  which  will  doubtless  act  like  tte 
elixir  of  life  upon  the  withering  heart  of  Mi« 
Fitzgerald." 

He  then  detailed  the  circumstances  of  his  ea- 
counter  with  the  plundered  vessel,  his  discoverr 
and  rescue  of  Reginald  and  their  subsequent  asso- 
ciation ;  and  read  aloud  a  letter  which  he  had  just 
received  from  him,  stating  that  since  they  parted 
he  had  suffered  from  a  dangerous  fever,  hot  was 
convalescent  and  having  satisfactorily  completed 
his  business  was  on  the  point  of  embarking  for 
England,  where  he  feared  some  misfortune  awaited 
him,  as  he  had  no  reply  to  any  of  his  letten  since 
leaving  New  York. 

The  delight  which  this  intelligence  created  mar 
well  be  imagined.  How  to  impart  it  to  Amanda 
in  her  present  nervous  state  was  a  difHculty. 

Some  writers  maintain  that  sudden  joy  is  harder 
to  bear  than  sudden  woe;  and  history  avers  that 
the  messenger  who  brought  to  Athens  the  news  of 
the  victory  at  Marathon  died  of  ecstasy  the  instant 
after  he  had  told  the  **  glad  tidings  ;^^  nevertheless, 
we  are  doubtful  of  the  theory  in  question  and  opine 
that  the  poor  fellow's  death  might  have  been  the  re- 
sult of  over-exertion  in  his  vocation.  He  that  as  it 
may,  it  was  deemed  expedient  not  to  inform  A  maoda 
of  her  lover^s  continoed  ezisteoce  till  Rosa  had 
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^.    *'**'Kiepared  her  for  the  blissful  revelation  in  the  gent- 

'  **'f*f>dt  manner,  and   an  onexpected  auxiliary  in  the 

/^■ai^rm  of  a  dream  favored  her  design. 

'^*fft58?^vOn  entering  her  sister's  chamber,  (according  to 

'?toiWaen;jr  wont,)  the  next  mornin?,  she  found  her  silling 

^^''^sa  r  the  window,  with  her  head  resting  on  her  folded 

**'»isRTrr  '^  Dcsr  Amanda  what  is  the  matter  V  inquired 
^'<'P»«ii=e^.os»,  **I  hope  yoo  are  not  ill,  though  I  perceive 
'^^'MsK.r>oa  are  paler  than  usual.** 

fd  WH^j^jj  »•  jifo^  nay  kind  Rosa,  I  am  not  ill,  but  surely  T 
ebisij|^^.ear  a  charmed  life,  or  could  I  thus  linger  in  this 
riie !)!«(  • /eary  world  a  prey  to  such  wretchedness  1  Oh, 
^*'ik^i_  tnsa,  what  a  blessed  dream  was  mine  last  night! 
ktejt  ^las!  that  it  was  but  a  dream?  Meihonght  that 
i  irilj  M-..he  dead  to  whom  my  fate  is  linked  was  restored 
cestli'^rO  life — that  he  had  been  saved  from  shipwreck 
Qoffliti^And  borne  to  a  beautiful  and  fertile  island — that  we 
nrere  sailing  hence  for  England  and  stopped  at  this 
rsjoQ^^^^island  to  procure  water  and  fruits ;  there  we  dis- 
jifjg^j^.l  covered  him,  and  amazed- and  transported  I  uttered 
Ke  Cmr  ^  scream  which  aroused  me  and  I  awoke  to  bitter 
jpyjj^y^  disappointment  and  vain  regret." 

,L^  Kosa  listened  in  mute  astonishment — she  was 

iBfr  iH  .... 

e   '       not  superstitious,  yet  the  remarkable  coincidence 

,  /    ,    of  the  dream,  with  the  events  she  had  to  disclose, 

,7  made  her  almost  believe  that  Providence  had  sent 

.     '      the  vision  to  prepare  her  sister's  mind  for  the  hap- 

'■\   piness  that  was  in  store  for  her. 
^  '  * '       Tenderly  putting  aside  the  ringlets  which  clus- 
tered round  her  brow  and  looking  earnestly  and 
*"^*^'   somewhat  archly  in  her  face,  she  said — 
mrs.L        4«  Suppose  Amanda  that  this  extatic  dream  shoald 
'^^  ^-    be  realized,  could  yoa  support  the  transition  from 
mm.    ^jjg  jQ  weal,  from  misery  to  gladness  ?'* 
eii^^         Amanda  started  and  regarding  her  intently  was 

81  rack  with  the  expression  of  her  countenance. 
Q"**^  '•  Rosa,  Rosa,"  she  exclaimed,  **  what  do  your 

'^^  -  words  and  manner  imply  1  Rosa,  you  would  not,  yon 
ii!^^  could  not  venture  to  trifle  with  feelings  so  sacred 
'^^      as  mine!" 

:  £9^^  Rosa  was  silent,  but  drew  from  her  pocket  Regi- 

^^       Dald*8  letter  to  Captain   Laplata,  unfolded    and 

placed  it  in  her  sister's  hand — with  convulsive 

grasp  and  throbbing  heart  she  seized  it,  read  it,  and 

throwing  herself  upon   her  knees,  poured   forth 

hi^        thanks  to  heaven  for  its  mercy.     Then  completely 

overcome  she  wept  and  sobbed  aloud. 
ffSf  When  this  burst  of  feeling  was  passed,  relieved  by 

o-         it  she  became  more  composed,  and  Rosa  called  in 
i5  her  husband  and  his  parents,  who  added  their  con- 

rfii         gralulations  to  hers. 

•7 1!  The  embarkation  of  the  happy  party  for  Eng- 

;:¥•  land  speedily  ensued  and  they  arrived  at  Cherwell 

ri  Cottage  just  a  week  before  Delacy  made  his  ap- 

rf  pearance  there,  as  above  described. 

ft  Satisfactory  explanations  soon  took  place  be- 

i  tween  the  reunited  lovers.     Reginald  had  written 

1  several  times,  but  there  being  no  regular  mail  to 

0  Havana  from  bis  plantation,  which  was  situated 


far  in  the  interior,  his  letters  had  doubtless  mis- 
carried ;  illness  too  bad  prevented  his  writing  for 
along  while. 

The  episode  of  Adelaide  Danvers  he  did  not 
dare  to  touch  upon,  nor  ever  could,  till  long  af\er  he 
was  a  married  man  and  had  heard  of  her  well-doing 
and  prosperity.  Amanda's  excuses  we  need  not  de- 
tail as  they  are  already  known  to  our  readei^s 

A  merry  wedding  at  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  added  its 
festivities  to  those  of  Christmas  in  the  month  of 
December  succeeding  these  events.  The  names  of 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  may  easily  be  surmised, 
and  a  handsome  couple  they  were,  as  they  stood  be- 
fore the  clergyman  to  be  joined  in  holy  wedlock — 
she  in  her  white  crape  and  roses — he  in  his  blue 
coat  and  snowy  vest — her  sole  ornament  a  rich 
gold  chain — his  a  watch  fastened  to  a  braid  of 
glossy  hair — which  same  valuables  were  carefully 
preserved  and  bequeathed  to  their  descendants, 
with  an  interesting  legend  concerning  them.  And 
now,  as  '*  all's  well  that  ends  well,"  we  trust  our 
story,  with  its  happy  denouement,  will  prove  satis- 
factory to  those  who  may  chance  to  peruse  it,  and 
concluding  aAer  the  manner  of  a  celebrated  au- 
thor— "  we  bid  them  a  friendly  adieu." 

J.  M.  C. 
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FLOWERS  IN  ASHES. 


BT  J.   M.    LIOABE. 

Where  with  unruffled  surface  wide, 
The  waters  of  the  river  glide 
Between  the  arches  dimly  in  the  early  dawn  des* 
cried, 

While  musing,  sweet,  of  thee,-*-onee  more 

I  crossed  the  bridge  as  oft  of  yore, 

I  saw  a  shallop  issue  from  the  shadow  of  the  shore. 

With  practised  ease  the  boatman  stood 
And  dipped  his  paddle  in  the  flood  : 
And  so  the  open  space  was  gained,  and  left  behind 
the  wood. 

The  dripping  blade  with  measured  stroke 
In  ripples  soft  the  surface  broke, 
As  once  Apollo,  kissing  oft,  the  nymph  Cyrene 
woke. 

And  fast  pursuing  in  his  wake, 
I  beard  the  dimpling  eddies  break 
In  murmurs  faint,  as  if  they  said — '*  Herefrom  ex- 
ample take. 
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To  My  Mother  in  Heaven. 


*'  Unruffled  m  ihis  river,  lies 
The  etream  of  life  to  youthful  eyes; 
On  either  bank  a  wood  and  mart,  and  overhead 
God's  skies. 

"  Behind  thee  slopes  the  pleasant  shore, 
The  tumult  of  the  town  before. 
And  thou  who  standesi  in  the  stern,  hast  in  thy  hand 
an  oar. 

*'  Oh,  son  of  toil,  whose  poet's  heart 
Grieves  from  thy  qoiet  woods  to  part, 
And  yet  whose  birthright  high  it  is,  to  labor  in  the 
mart: 

**  To  thee  a  ehild,  the  bloom  was  sweet. 
But  maohood  loves  the  crowded  street, 
And  where  in  cloves,  lood  and  clear  the  forging 
hammers  beat. 

**  Yet  even  there  may  bloom  for  thee 
The  blossoms  childhood  loved  to  see, 
Aed  ia  the  cinders  of  thy  toil,  God's  fairest  flow- 
ers be." 

8»  Carolina,  * 


TO  MY  MOTHER  IN  HEAVEN. 

BT  MRS.  MARIA  O.  BUCHANAN. 

When  in  the  cloudless  heaven  of  opening  mind 
Shone  the  first  stars  of  thought ; 

When  youth's  fair  visioos.  fair  thoogh  ondefined, 

Were  with  hope's  morning  radiance  sweetly  fraught; 

When  joy,  of  young  love  born,  was  known  to  me, 
And  when  experience  wrought 

Life's  dreams  to  fill  the  mould  of  stern  reality  :— 

Thrangh  all,  the  shadow  of  one  awful  fear 

Forever  haunted  roe. 
It  fell  opoo  my  heart  when  none  were  near ; 
Twas  felt  amid  the  hours  of  social  glee ; 
Joy  sighing  fled ;  e'en  hape^M  bright  cheek  grew  pale 

At  my  soul's  agony, 
When  that  all-dreaded  fear  whispered  its  thrilling 

tale:— 

The  fear  that  she  should  die :— and  art  thou  gone. 

Mother  /—oh !  'tis  not  so— 
Thou  hast  not  left  me— I  am  not  alone— 
I  see  thy  smile — thy  voice  in  murmurs  low 
As  in  old  times  now  steals  upon  my  ear. 

These  are  vain  dreams — oh  no ! 
On  earth  that  music  sweet  I  never  more  shall  hear. 


Yes,  that  dark  shadow  deepened  isto  i^ 

When  by  thy  bed  I  \mz 
To  watch  the  fading  of  my  spirit**  o^ 
I  heard  thy  ^ighs — my  trembling  fisgcn  is 
Thy  hand  grow  cold.     I  watched  tkj  Ua; 

Love  its  chains  cosU  m 
It  flickered  on  thy  lips,  *twas  gooe,l  loobca 

— The  morning  came,  I  saw  thee  it  tki  < 

Pure  as  the  fallio^ 
Upon  thy  form  in  wild  despair  I 
My  anguish.  Thou,  oh,  God!  aleae 
When  death's  cold  chill  I  felt  epaaikfl 

Where,  ever  dwelt  WrrV  pn 
Which  makes  a  mother's  heart  the 
rest. 


The  faint,  sweet  shadow  of  thy  lovdj 
Upon  thy  features  lay; 

'Twas  surely  gentle  pity's  softest  vfle 

To  lure  the  ghasiliness  of  death  aviy. 

It  seemed  as  sleep  but  held  thee.— mii&b 
Remained  of  soflering's  mi 

To  mar  the  holy  beauty  of  thy  auit-likc  ki 

The  truth,  the  loveliness  of  thy  puie  life 
Were  fully  ioiaged  then: 
— Far  from  the  rushing  waves  of  vorjdlj  fis 
Thy  path  had  ever  been ;  thou  bccaibedanii 
Of  Paradise  while  still  opoo  the  eaitk 
Oh  !  as  I  gaxed     deipiir 
Fled  fast — within  my  seal  a  gemk  peace  Uea 

Of  perfect  faith  this  blessed  calm  was  bonu 

And  'neath  her  spell  sbnga 
Death  and  the  grave  seemed  dreaa 

morn 
Of  Immortality  bursts  on  my  sight: 
With  sweetest  sound  the  pearly  gaies 

Arrayed  in  robes  of  b^bt 
I  see  thy  spirit  blest  freed  from  euih'iiva 
woes. 

My  mother,  thou  art  gone  ;  but  io  m%  hesTt,' 
This  bursting  heart  of  aise— 

From  ev'ry  worldly  eye  a  thing  apaii 

Thy  spotless  virtues  have  a  liviag  abma. 

There  dwell  my  thoughts — there  memtry  n^  ** 
Their  votive  garlands  imiae 

The  tomb  of  earth's  most  valued  joys  above. 

But  memory  and  love  haunt  not  alose 

This  dear,  this  sacred  spot ; 
Rope  hangs  her  coronal  opoo  the  stose. 
(Sorrow  is  perfect  where  her  snule  is  not,) 
Then  points  with  kindling  eye  to  tkai  blesKdui 

When  all  earth's  gricft  ibrgm 
Thee^  Mother^  thee  I  shall  rejoin  is  heavens  to 
clime. 

Independence,  Missouri. 
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A  DIALOGUE 

Between  the  Reviewer  of  "Nine  New  Poets, '^  and 
a  surviving  Brother  Poet. 

POKT. 

Sir,  will  yoa  please  inform  me  how  you  feel ; 
Just  having  gnlpM  nine  poets  at  a  meal  ? — 
I  should  presume  your  conscience  is  oppressM, 
If  not  the  viscus  just  below  your  breast. 

Rbvibwbb. 

Neither,  (|rood  sir!  quite  undisturb'd  I  snore. 
And  wake  with  appetite  for  twenty  more. 

PoKT. 

Monstrum  Infandum !  with  such  rage  to  rend  us, 

Causing  hiatus  maxime  dejlendus  ! — 

There's  but  one  feat  in  all  recorded  time. 

Can  match  such  havoc  'mong  the  sons  of  rhyme  ; 

One  of  the  royal  belly-gods  of  old, 

Slaughtered  so  many  singing-birds,  we're  told, 

Their  tongues  alone,  unhelp'd  by  other  meat, 

Furnish'd  more  dishes  than  his  guests  could  eat! — 

The  boldest  tyranis  pause  at  decimation, 

But  you  seem  bent  upon  extermination. 

Sach  wholesome  murders  'mong  the  tuneful  clan 

Shock  all  the  sensibilities  of  man ! 

Reviewbb. 

Murder  1  a  fiddlestick !  that  heinous  crime 
Can't  be  committed  where  there's  only  rhyme ; 
Reason,  the  law-books  tell  us,  must  belong 
To  every  creature,  subject  to  the  wrong; — 
And  who,  save  one,  of  your  lamented  nine 
Could  urge  pretension  to  that  spark  divine  t — 
Rhyme,  sure  they  had,  enough  to  throw  away, 
But  sir,  of  reason,  scarce  a  single  ray  !*- 

T.  Babington  Macaulay  is  to  blame. 
For  no  small  share  of  Parnassus'  shame ; 
He  says,  a  slight  unsoundness  of  the  mind. 
Belongs  to  all  the  true  poetic  kind. 
1^'hat  is  the  consequence  when  such  a  hint 
From  such  a  quarter,  comes  abroad  in  print  1 — 
If  little  madness  cause  a  bard  to  shine. 
More,  some  will  argue,  makes  him  quite  divine; — 
Thus  every  rhymster,  who  essays  a  strain, 
Taking  the  cue,  grows  utterly  insane. 
'Tis  quite  superfluous  for  critic  schools 
To  publish  recipes  for  making  fools ; 
Unless  to  shew,  how  exquisite  a  dunce 
Results,  when  Art  and  Nature  work  at  once. 

Pubt. 

'Your  zeal's  terrific,  rising  to  a  flame ! 
£motion  seems  to  shake  your  very  frame ; 
And  verily,  to  judge  from  what  I  see, 
*Twould  not  take  much  to  make  you  ^wallow  me ! 


But  be  not  angry,  tho'  a  brother's  love 
Constrains  him  e^en  a  Critic  to  reprove : — 
Might,  you  possess ;  that  cannot  be  denied ; 
And  e*en  supposing  Justice  on  your  side. 
Yet,  O  what  lovely  lustre  'twould  impart. 
Did  Mercy  temper  all  within  your  heart ! — 
Now  if  you  wish  us  poets  to  indite 
The  very  sort  of  thing  you'd  have  us  write, 
Lay  down  some  general  ybnTiti/^e,  and  say, 
"  AH  who  conform  are  in  a  hopeful  way ; 
Those  who  do  not,  are  soporific,  tame," — 
Or  what  you  please,  but  never  call  a  name. 
'Bove  all,  no  more  Panjandrums  if  you  please ! 
For  such  unlawful  implements  as  these, 
Betray  a  fervor  of  saiiric  rage. 
That's  far  beneath  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

Rbviewbr. 

No  sir  !  that  principle  would  oever  do; 

And  to  be  candid,  you  must  own  it  too ; 

These  straws  of  precepts,  from  Abstraction's  quiver. 

Would  ne'er  reform  Parnassus ;  no  sir,  never ! 

Lost  labor  all — examples  must  be  made 

Of  these  empirics  in  poetic  trade. 

Preachers,  and  moralists,  forever  may 

Declaim  against  the  vices  of  the  day  ; 

Unless  you  resolutely  hang  and  flog, 

A  mute,  dead  letter,  is  your  Decalogue. 

One  culprit  writhing  in  the  pangs  of  death,' 

Is  worth  a  world  of  sermonizing  breath. 

POBT. 

But  one  would  think  the  credit  of  the  Nation 
Should  hint  the  policy  of  moderation  ; — 
John  Bull,  you  know,  has  rais'd  a  deal  of  mirth. 
O'er  what  he  fancies  our  poetic  dearth  ; 
He  sometimes  condescends  to  read  our  prose. 
But  at  our  poetry,  turns  up  his  nose ; 
And  British  critics  long  ago  declar'd 
Columbian  soil  could  never  grow  a  bard  ; 
Far  as  your  principles  and  practice  go, 
It  seems,  you  are  content  it  should  be  so ; 
No  living  minstrel,  for  some  time,  we  hear, 
Has  play'd  with  master  hand  to  Bully's  ear; 
Such  a  long  fast  might  recommend  our  lays. 
As  want  obliges  him  to  eat  our  maize ; — 
This,  surely,  were  a  most  propitious  time 
To  ship  some  manufacturers  of  rhydie; 
But  if  you  ope  your  critic  jaws  so  wide. 
Our  home  demand  can  scarcely  be  supplied. 

Rbvibwbr. 

No  fear  of  that — for  so  like  frogs  they  teem. 
We  are  preparing  to  review  by  steam ! 

Poet— (A*ide.) 

If  that's  your  project,  I  sincerely  trust 
To  see  your  largest,  strongest  boiler  burst. 
And  scatter  your  reviewing  generation 
To  the  remotest  corners  of  creatiim  ! 
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Rbvibwbr. 

^fis  true,  with  maize  we  scratch  his  hangry  throat ; 

But  lacerate  his  ear  with  Discord^s  note, 

The  double  outrage  might  provoke  a  war; 

Or,  in  our  social  commerce  cause  a  jar. 

But  I'm  disgusted  with  your  vulgar  cant, 

About  Bull's  prejudices,  and  his  want 

Of  charity  and  candor,  as  regards 

The  claims  and  merits  of  Columbian  bards ; 

John  Bull  is  doubtless,  much  like  other  folks ; 

He  loves  to  have  his  laugh,  and  crack  his  jukes ; 

Nor  does  it  matter  whether  he,  or  we 

Furnish  a  proper  subject  fur  his  glee  ; 

For  you  must  own,  he  makes  his  children  skip 

At  times,  when  flourishing  his  critic  whip. 

Whene'er  our  artists  furnish  to  the  full 

As  good,  or  better  verse,  than  those  of  Bull, 

Tons  of  our  poetry  will  cross  the  sea. 

Not  only  welcomed  there,  but  duty-free. 

He  never  utter'd  to  the  full  extent 

The  words,  to  which  your  spleen  has  given  vent ; 

For  I  myself,  have  seen  him  pausing,  stand 

Arrectis  auribus,  on  Albion^s  strand. 

Drinking  with  greedy  ear,  some  dulcet  strain. 

That  from  our  shores  came  floating  o*er  the  main. 

But  try  t*  impose  upon  his  practisM  ear, 

Such  grating  ditties  as  we  sometimes  hear ! 

Sooner  than  relish  such  poetic  food, 

He'd  live  upon  the  past,  and  chew  the  cud. 

Poet. 

Perhaps,  if  Bull  unbiased  had  his  way — 
But  O  those  myrmidons  he  keeps  in  pay  ! — 

Reviewer. 
Who,  the  Reviewers  ? 

Poet. 

Yes,  sir,  Fm  afraid 
Your  guilty  conscience  took  the  hint  convey'd ! 
Atid  the  best  compliment  my  lips  can  pay. 
Is,  that  you  are  not  quite  as  bad  as  they. 

Reviewer. 

They're  but  th*  inspectors  of  Parnassus'  ports. 

Or  Major-domos  in  the  Muses'  courts  ! 

In  other  kinds  of  traflic  I  am  sure 

We  have  in  every  city  a  RSviewer 

To  see  the  laws  of  commerce  are  obey'd, 

And  supervise  the  general  health  of  trade. 

Poet. 

But  Bull's  oflScials,  much  like  those  of  ours. 
Transcend  the  lawful  limit  of  their  powers ; — 
'Tis  most  revolting,  to  observe  how  cool 
They  fix  for  torture,  when  they  catch  a  fool ; 
They  seem  to  feel  with  such  complacent  art, 
All  o'er  the  creature,  for  the  tendVest  part. 
And  as  they  squirt  the  mortal  venom  in. 
The  victim's  queer  contortions  make  them  grin 
With  as  much  pleasure,  as  would  Kiodoess  feel, 


To  see  the  famish'd  creature  eat  a  meal ! 
Sir,  you  may  laugh,  but  'tis  do  merry  theme ; 
'Tis  Mohawk  cruelty,  in  the  extreme. 
If  it  were  possible  for  Chemist's  art. 
To  words,  a  tenfold  rigor  to  impart, — 
Or  could  they  Webster  *s  folio  distil, 
And  give  the  glowing  spirit  to  my  quill, 
'T would  fail  to  picture,  with  its  vivid  whole, 
Th'  intense  abhorrence  of  my  inmost  seal ! 
Drag  me  alternately  thro'  fire  and  snow,— 
Or  give  me  pris'ner  to  a  Ranchero,—- 
Raise  me  to  Opulence',  and  Grandeur*s  height, — 
Thence  plunge  me  deep  in  VVant's  obscurest  night, 
Snatch  me  benumb'd  from  Saturn's  frigid  zone, — 
And  hurl  me  in  the  furnace  of  the  Sun, — 
Heap  on  my  flesh  all  complicated  pangs, — 
But  save,  O  save  me,  from  Reviewer's  fangs ! ! ! 
{Ad  prandium  accitij  exeunt  ambo.) 

Charlotte,  Va. 


THOUGHTS  ON  THE  DECLINE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

IN  ANCIENT  ITALY. 

At  the  first  blush  of  the  subject  it  appears  rather 
surprising  that,  when  the  Roman  power  had  risen 
to  its  utmost  height  and  splendor,  Italy,  which  was 
its  centre,  should  have  declined  in  agricnltoral  pro- 
ducts. The  natural  efiect  of  large  towns  and  a 
dense  population,  especially  in  a  nation  triumphant 
over  all  enemies,  and  occupying  one  of  the  moaC 
fertile  regions  on  the  globe,  was  to  stimulate  agri- 
cultural  production.  In  Italy,  too,  there  mast  have 
been  a  vast  accumulation  of  capital  frona  the  spoils 
of  the  conquered  nations,  which  became  so  pro- 
ductive, that,  after  the  Macedonian  war,  for  a  very 
considerable  period,  the  Romans  were  relieved 
from  some  of  the  taxes  which,  up  to  that  time,  had 
been  found  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  favorable  circum- 
stances, it  is  all  well  known  that,  in  the  very  xe- 
nith  of  Roman  power,  the  inhabitants  of  Italy, 
whose  number  is  not  believed  to  have  increased, 
were  to  a  great  extent  dependent  on  importaiioa 
for  bread. 

The  desolation  of  the  civil  wars,  the  nuaiber  of 
large  estates  cultivated  by  slaves,  the  attractions 
which  carried  so  many  into  the  provinces,  all  pre- 
clude the  idea  that  the  whole  peninsula  had  become 
more  populous,  whatever  may  have  been  the  influx 
of  people  into  the  metropolis.  Neither  can  the 
deficiency  of  grain  be  attributed  to  the  poverty  of 
Italian  soil,  while  Lombardy  and  Campania  aoe 
known  to  have  been  among  the  richest  portions  of 
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the  earih,  and  other  parts  of  the  penin6o1a»  less 
remarkable  for  fertility,  to  have  furnished  to  indus^ 
trious  cultivators  many  of  the  necessaries,  com- 
forts,  and  even  lakuries  of  life. 

Neither  can  it  be  said  that  property  was  more 
secure  and  the  people  better  treated  in  Sicily, 
£irypt,  and  that  portion  of  the  Barbary  States  then 
called  Africa,  which  countries  were  oAen  called 
the  granaries  of  Rome.  Those  regions  were  con- 
quered provinces,  and  their  inhabitants  far  worse 
off  than  the  Italians,  who,  if  not  actpal  Roman 
citizens,  had  at  least  the  rights  given  to  the  Latins, 
to  the  municipal  towns,  or  some  of  those  privileires, 
which  although  inferior  to  those  attached  to  Ro- 
man citizenship*  yet  elevated  them  greatly  above 
the  condition  of  provincials. 

Yet  the  following  circumstances  out  of  many 
which  might  be  adduced,  show  the  entire  dependence 
of  triumphant  Italy  on  the  very  regions  which  she 
had  trampled  on  and  plundered.  In  the  time  of  the 
triumvirate,  Sc!Xtus  Pompey  by  cutting  off  the  sup- 
plies of  grain  usually  brought  from  Sicily,  then  in 
his  possession,  made  Augustus  feel  the  imperious 
necessity  of  subduing  him  at  all  hazards,  an  enter- 
prise which  he  found  extremely  difficult,  and  only 
accomplished  by  the  military  talents  of  his  cele- 
brated son-in-law,  Agrippa. 

Tactius  tells  us  that  in  the  reign  of  Galba,  Galvia 
Crispinilla,  a  woman  who,  being  deeply  implicated 
in  Nero^s  crimes,  had  fled  to  Africa,  there  used 
her  influence  with  the  governor  to  prevent  the  ex- 
portation of  corn  to  Italy,  and  thus  to  produce  a 
famine  at  Rome.  A  short*  time  afterwards,  when 
Vitellios  and  Vespasian  were  stniggling  for  the 
imperial  throne,  the  latter  having  the  control  of 
£gypt,  withheld  the  supplies  from  that  fertile  re- 
gion and  thereby  reduced  Rome  to  within  a  few 
days  of  starvation. 

Some  persons,  who  like  simple  theories,  account 
for  all  this  to  their  perfect  satisfaction,  by  telling 
as  of  the  great  increase  in  slaves  occasioned  by  the 
foreign  wars,  in  which  the  Romans  habitually  re- 
duced so  many  prisoners  to  bondage. 

Those  who  take  this  view  of  the  subject  say 
that  when  the^senators  cultivated  their  own  small 
farms  as  Cincinnatus  did,  the  lands  were  well  man- 
aged and  productive ;  but  when  those  farms  became 
large  and  were  cultivated  by  slaves,  the  necessary 
Gonseqoence  was  bad  management  and  diminished 
productiveness.  The  strong  influence  of  this  cause 
is  ondeniable.  But  when  it  is  called  the  only  canse, 
its  prominence  is  unduly  estimated.  There  cer- 
tainly were  others  in  operation  and  worthy  of  being 
noticed. 

It  seems  to  be  often  the  case  that  the  most  splen- 
did soocesses,  when  attained  by  rapacity  and  cru- 
elty, bring  destraction  on  those  who  have  gloried 
in  them.  Two  striking  examples  of  this  may  be 
foand  in  ancient  Rome  and  modern  Spain. 

The  warlike  prowess  o^  the  Romans  appeared 


irresistible:  the  persevering  valor  of  the  Samnitest 
the  skill,  the  phalanx,  and  the  elephants  of  Pyrrhos, 
the  overwhelming  defeats  of  the  Romans  and  de- 
fections among  their  allies  achieved  by  the  mighty 
genius  of  Hannibal,  the  irruption  of  the  Cimbri, 
the  social  war,  the  revolt  of  Spartacos,  the  civil 
wars  of  Marios  and  Sylla,  Pompey  and  Cesar,  An- 
tony and  Augustus  stayed  not  their  onward  pro- 
gress ;  in  their  own  language,  the  Orbis  terrarum 
became  their  empire.  But  although  the  metropo- 
lis was  changed  from  brick  into  marble,  and  the 
country  studded  with  splendid  and  luxurious  villas, 
yet  Roman  citisens  were  often  dependent  on  for- 
eigners for  bread,  and  the  armies  which  had  estab- 
lished their  dominion  riveted  their  chains. 

So  those  hopes  of  permanent  greatness  and 
prosperity  which  modern  Spain  derived  from  the 
discovery  and  bloody  conquest  of  her  American 
possessions,  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  In 
vain  were  the  treasures  of  the  Indies  poured  into 
her  lap,  in  vain  did  her  armadas  t>ecome  the  terror 
of  the  seas.  Those  treasures  destroyed  her  free- 
dom by  making  her  monarchs  independent  of  their 
subjects;  they  destroyed  her  agriculture  and  her 
internal  prosperity  by  offering  hopes  of  employ- 
ment far  more  tempting  than  the  cultivation  of 
Spanish  lands,  or  the  working  of  Spanish  mines, 
which  had  in  ancient  times  excited  the  cupidity  of 
Rome  and  Carthage.  Finally,  those  advantages  of 
commerce  which  siie  had  endeavored  to  secure  by 
restrictions  melted  from  her  grasp  when  her  colo- 
nies became  independent. 

As  soon  as  the  Romans  had  conquered  a  new  re- 
gion they  sent  into  it  governors,  tax-gatherers,  and 
colonists.  Those  who  were  thus  sent  out  consid- 
ered it  a  privilege,  a  compensation  for  the  toils 
and  burdens  which  they  had  endured  in  domestic 
or  foreign  service.  They  were  proud  of  being 
Roman  citizens,  but  sought  power,  money  and 
glory,  by  ruling  and  robbing  conquered  provinces. 
The  Senators,  who  as  -  prstors,  proconsuls,  or 
qoasstors  sought  in  the  provinces  rest  from  their 
more  toilsome  employments,  and  still  more  remu- 
neration for  their  expenditures  in  those  public  ex- 
hibitions which  were  necessary  to  secure  the  pop- 
ular favor,  usually  returned  with  their  spoils  to 
Italy,  which  they  converted  into  one  great  pleasure 
ground,  and  which  they  regarded  as  the  great  foun- 
tain of  political  power.  They  attended  not  so  much 
to  the  profitable  cultivation,  as  to  the  adornment  of 
their  estates ;  Horace  says  that  the  sterile  plane- 
tree  took  the  place  of  the  vine-supporting  elm  and 
the  olive-orchards  of  olden  times.  The  knights, 
who  mostly  farmed  the  revenues  in  the  provinces, 
being  the  publicans  mentioned  in  the  scriptures, 
had  much  less  opportunity  of  political  advancement 
than  the  Senators,  and  probably  remained  much 
longer  abroad.  But  when  they  did  return  home, 
they  returned  like  the  English  nabobs  from  India, 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  luxury,  or 
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to  secure  other  contracts  wilb  the  ▼ain  hope  of 
satiating  their  avarice. 

Even  the  plebeians  deeply  felt  the  influence  of 
foreign  conquests  on  their  habits  anil  character. 
ImnQense  numbers  of  the  free  cultivators  of  Italy 
most  have  been  carried  away  from  their  peaceful 
occupations,  as  soldiers,  as  colonists,  or  as  atten- 
dants on  the  knights  and  senators.  If  instead  of 
one  war,  as  we  have  at  present,  we  had  several  on 
hand  for  a  series  of  years,  we  would  then  begin  to 
understand  from  experience  the  serious  drain,  so 
long  made  on  the  population  of  Italy,  and  the  in- 
jury which  its  agricultural  and  all  its  other  inter- 
ests roost  have  thereby  sustained. 

The  effects  of  the  superior  attractions  held  out 
in  the  provinces  was  to  diminish  the  love  of  agri- 
culture which  once  pervaded  all  classes  in  Italy, 
just  as  the  discovery  of  a  gold  mine  is  apt  to  be  the 
ruin  of  the  discoverer,  and  oflen  involves  many  of 
his  neighbors.  The  buildings,  the  style  of  living 
in  Italy  became  more  splendid  and  luxurious  both 
in  town  and  country ;  but  those  who  enjoyed  these 
luxuries,  depended  not  on  their  own  industry,  the 
products  of  their  own  farms,  but  on  the  wealth 
which  they  had  drawn  or  expected  to  draw  from 
the  plundered  provinces.  Hence  their  lands  were 
not  improved  except  in  those  things  which  minis- 
tered  to  their  pleasure  or  their  vanity,  as  gardens, 
fish-ponds,  parks  and  chases.  Productive  agricul- 
ture was  neglected. 

It  may  be  said,  and  said  with  truth,  that  the  im- 
mense number  of  slaves  introduced  from  abroad,  of 
itself,  drove  out  fiee  laborers,  as  free  laborers  are 
prevented  from  coming  among  us  by  negro  slavery, 
and  that  lands  cultivated  by  slaves  under  taskmas- 
ters set  over  them  by  owners,  whose  own  attention 
was  engrossed  by  other  things,  roust  have  been  infi- 
nitely worse  managed  than  the  same  lands  when  sub- 
divided into  small  farms,  each  under  the  eye  and 
hand  of  its  own  master.  Yet  it  is  plain  that  the 
same  effect  most  have  been  produced  to  a  great 
extent,  even  if  domestic  slavery  had  not  existed 
among  the  Romans.  The  same  attractions  would 
have  drawn  them  into  the  provinces,  the  same  large 
estates  would  have  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  in- 
dividuals, and  would  have  been  cultivated  by  the 
hands  of  dependents,  whether  slaves  or  hired  ser* 
vants,  who  would  of  course  have  neglected  them, 
when  not  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  an 
owner  whose  schemes  of  money-making  were 
usually  turned  in  another  direction,  and  the  indul- 
gence of  whose  pride  and  pleasure  would  have  se- 
riously diminished  the  productiveness  of  the  labor 
bestowed  on  their  estates.  It  would  be  unfair  to 
maintain  that  the  evil  would  have  been  equally  great 
without  slavery.  Slave  and  free  labor  cannot  co- 
exist to  any  great  extent  or  with  much  benefit,  and 
it  is  admitted  that  servants  who  can  ehanffe  em- 
ployers  and  lay  up  money  for  themselves  without 
restriction,  feel  a  more  powerful  stimulant  to  indus- 


try and  care  than  the  scourge  can  ever  fomish  to 
slaves.  But  yet  it  is  undeniable  that,  if  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  abolitionists  had  been  adopted  in  tlieir 
fullest  extent  in  ancient  Italy,  they  could  only  par- 
tially have  prevented  the  evils  which  have  been 
mentioned. 

This  will  be  more  apparent  from  a  eoDsideration 
of  the  other  causes  which  had  the  same  tendency. 
One  of  these  was  the  centralization  of  political 
power  in  Rome.  Other  cities  indeed  had  Taloable 
privileges,  but  did  not  participate  in  those  acts  which 
regulated  the  empire  of  the  world.  The  right  of 
voting  was  gradually  extended  to  all  the  Italians ; 
but  it  was  a  right  which  for  a  long  time  could  only 
be  exercised  in  the  Roman  comitia.  Hence  all 
who  sought  any  political  influence  went  to  reside 
at  Rome.  Even  now,  with  all  our  improved  modes 
of  transportation,  would  it  not  be  coubidered  a 
mockery  to  offer  all  the  citizens  of  Virginia  a  right 
of  sufTrage  which  could  be  exercised  in  Richmond 
alone  ? 

But  the  ambition  of  the  great  added  other  mo- 
tives to  this  for  removing  to  the  capital.  Desiring 
a  party  to  support  them  by  votes  and  too  often  by 
blows,  they  proposed  agrarian  laws  and  largesses  of 
corn  to  secure  the  favor  of  the  populace.  It  may 
be  that  the  true  interest  of  the  country  often  de- 
manded those  measures,  it  being  recollected  that 
the  object  of  the  agrarian  laws  was  not,  as  formerly 
supposed,  to  seize  the  property  of  one  citizen  and 
divide  it  among  others,  but  to  make  the  nobles,  who 
had  received  enormous  shares  of  the  public  lands, 
or  had  not  fulfilled  the  contracts  binding  them  to 
the  payment  of  rent,  or  had  even  in  American 
phrase  become  absolute  squatters^  disgorge  a  por- 
tion of  them  for  the  benefit  of  those  by  whose  toil 
and  blood  they  had  been  conquered.  But  real 
grievances  like  these  usurpations  of  public  land, 
and  the  occasional  scarcity  which  sometimes  ren- 
dered the  interposition  of  the  state  necessary,  af- 
forded an  opportunity  of  working  on  the  poblie 
feelings,  of  which  demagogues  availed  themselves 
to  the  utmost  extent.  Bread  was  distributed  either 
gratis,  or  at  very  low  prices,  to  those  who  consti- 
tuted what  w*as  called  the  turba  fori,  until  that 
which  as  an  occasional  measure  of  relief  roigbl 
have  been  justifiable  and  even  laudable,  became  a 
great  industrial,  social  and  political  evil. 

In  the  time  of  Juvenal,  when  their  votes  were 
no  longer  a  marketable  article,  the  people  of  Rome, 
as  he  assures  os,  cared  for  nothing  but  *'  bread  and 
the  Circensiao  games.^'  At  an  earlier  period  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  these  were  a  portion  of  the 
price  which  great  men  paid  to  voters  for  their  sup- 
port, and  that  these  donations  largely  contribated  to 
the  indolence  and  worthlessness  of  the  mnltitodes 
who  thronged  to  Rome  for  food,  to. exercise  politi- 
cal power,^nd  seek  in  the  pay  of  some  grandee 
the  subsistence  which  they  ooght  to  hare  earned 
by  the  sweat  of  their  own  brows. 
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Bat  ftDOther  stcong  reason  for  ihe  neglect  of  tg- 
ricuUare  among  the  Romans,  was  theinseouriiy  of 
landed  proper ty.  From  an  early  period  of  Roman 
history,  it  was  the  practice  to  seize  all  the  land  of 
a  conquered  people,  or  a  large  portion  of  it,  and  ei- 
ther rent  or  give  it  to  the  citizens  of  Rome.  There 
ean  be  no  question  that  this  whole  system  of  do- 
main lands,  especially  when  abused,  as  it  was  by 
the  patricians  on  the  one  hand  and  demagognes  on 
the  other,  was  highly  pernicious.  But  when  the 
lands  of  peacefnl  Romans  or  Italians  were  seized 
to  furnish  settlements  for  mercenary  soldiers,  a 
system  commenced  by  Sylla,  and  carried  to  vil- 
laindos  perfection  by  Julius  and  Augustus  Ceesar, 
the  evil  assumed  an  alarming  magnitude.  It  roused 
so  fierce  a  spirit  of  resistance,  even  among  the  de- 
graded Italians  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  as  was 
near  arresting  his  rapid  march  to  despotism. 

The  Italians  had  not  only  seen  the  public  lands 
reapportioned,  but  had  often  beheld  their  own  lands 
wasted  by  enemies,  or  confiscated  for  treachery, 
or  some  political  offence  against  their  own  govern- 
ment. When  it  is  recollected  how  long  the  wars 
lasted  with  the  Samnites,  with  the  Gauls,  with  the 
Ktrurians,  with  the  allies,  a  name  given  to  the  other 
nations  of  Italy,  and  mostly  in  the  very  heart  of 
that  country,  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
the  region  was  desolated  and  the  soil  rendered 
comparatively  unproductive. 

But  the  injuries  which  have  been  mentioned  came 
either  from  avowed  enemies,  or  by  way  of  punish- 
ment from  the  country  which  they  had  betrayed  or 
offended.  Others,  if  not  equally  great,  more  in- 
tolerable from  the  circumstances  connected  with 
them,  were  inflicted  by  the  professed  saviors  of 
their  country.  It  has  been  admitted,  that  the  agra- 
rian jaws  were  sometimes  rendered  necessary  by 
the  usurpations  committed  on  the  public  domain  ; 
yet  the  mode  in  which  those  laws  were  executed, 
often  led  to  great  abuses.  A  commission  was 
Dsoally  appointed  and  invested  with  powers  almost 
absolute  for  that  purpose. 

When  a  considerable  period  had  elapsed  since 
the  original  distribution  of  the  lands,  it  often  be- 
came difficult  to  ascertain,  whether  particular  tracts 
long  occupied  by  individuals  belonged  to  them  or 
to  the  public,  and  also,  whether  these  individuals 
were  not  entitled  to  compensation  for  improve- 
ments made  with  a  well-gfounded  expectation  of 
permanent  occupation.  The  summary  and  arbi- 
trary manner  in  which  decisions  were  made  by 
these  high  commissioners,  was  not  calculated  to 
produce  either  content  on  the  part  of  the  occupants, 
or  general  confidence  in  the  security  of  property. 
Yet  bad  as  this  was,  agrarianism  assumed  a  still 
worse  form,  when  bloody  aristocrats  like  Sylla,  or 
tyrannical  demagogues  like  the  two  Caesars,  Ju- 
lius and  Oelavins,  took  land  without  distinetion  be- 
tween private  and  public  property,  as  it  appears, 


and  partitioned  it  among  the  soldiers  who  had  been 
the  instruments  of  their  guilty  ambition. 

Before,  the  Gracchi  and  others  had  attempted  to 
relieve  the  plebeians  with  substantial  justice,  yet 
often  in  an  exceptionable  manner  and  from  im- 
proper motives.    But  now  the  sentiment  of  Cicero ^s 
"  cedant  arma  togae'*  was  reversed,  and  all  land- 
holders, whether  patrician  or  plebeian,  were  at  the 
mercy  of  a  military  commander.     The  military 
influence  did  not  immediately  overwhelm  all  others, 
but  even  then  alarmed  all  men  who  loved  their 
country  and  indeed  all  who  loved  their  own  inter- 
ests, without  being  immediately  connected  with 
the  cold-blooded  miscreant  who  destroyed  the  lib* 
erties  of  Rome  by  finally  establishing  tyranny  on 
a  sore  foundation.    The  distribution  of  lands  among 
his  soldiers  made  by  Augustus  created  such  dis- 
satisfaction that,  if  instead  of  Lucius  Antonius, 
brother  of  the  triumvir,  any  virtuous  and  able  man 
had  been  present,  and  had  turned  it  to  proper  ac- 
count, it  is  possible  that  tyranny  might  have  been 
postponed,  if  not  altogether  averted.    As  it  was,  the 
want  of  such  a  leader  prevented  the  decision  of 
the  interesting  question,  whether  the  Romans  had 
in  themselves  sufficient  virtue  and  intelligence  to 
preserve  them  from  absolute  slavery,  and  insecuri- 
ty of  property,  one  of  its  worse  consequences. 
Virgil,  and  a  few  others,  who  had  been  deprived  of 
their  lands,  obtained  their  restoration  by  the  spe- 
cial favor  of  Augustus,  while  this  much  lauded 
patron  of  literature,  this  ancient  "  Napoleon  of 
peace,"  drove  thousands  of  peaceful  citizens  from 
their  homes  to  wander  as  beggars  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.     Those  who  have  read  the  first  eclogue 
of  Virgil  will  see  how  this  act,  one  of  the  most 
atrocious  recorded  in  history,  is  smoothed  over  by 
the  great  poet  who  had  been  degraded  into  a  cour- 
tier. 

The  triumph  of  Augustus  proved  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  the  people  to  be  in  the  power  of  a  mili- 
tary despot,  who  could  at  any  time  sacrifice  them 
to  the  cruelty  or  rapacity  of  those  great  kingma- 
kers, the  soldiers.  Whether  such  a  slate  of  things 
was  pernicious  to  agriculture,  as  well  as  to  every 
other  species  of  industry,  can  hardly  need  argu- 
ment ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  evil  was  greatly 
aggravated  by  the  existence  of  those  swarms  of 
informers  which  desolated  the  empire,  and  fat- 
tened on  the  spoils  of  those  whom  they  had  de- 
stroyed. 

Let  us  inqnire  for  a  moment  into  the  sources  of 
those  gratuitous  distributions  of  corn  so  common 
among  the  Romans.  Slavery  existed  in  all  the 
provinces,  which  we  know  were  not  better  located 
than  Italy.  Yet  it  is  notorious  that  some  of  them, 
viz :  Africa,  Egypt  and  Sicily  furnished  the  grain- 
market  of  Rome.  They  were  fertile,  it  is  true, 
but  little  more  so  than  some  parts  of  Italy.  They 
had  slaves  in  great  numbers,  for  the  first  servile 
inanrrection  mentioned  in  Roman  history  occarred 
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in  Sicily,  and  slavery  had  existed  immemorially  in 
Egypl  and  Africa. 

In  Egypt,  where  rain  never  falls,  and  where  the 
system  of  cultivation  requires  constant  irrigation, 
civilization,  agricultare  and  an  exceedingly  dense 
population  existed  at  an  earlier  period,  than  in  any 
other  country  of  which  we  have  any  historical  ac- 
count. 

Can  it  be  becanae  those  provinces  were  more 
mildly  treated  than  others  under  the  Roman  do> 
minion  %  We  shall  at  once  perceive  that  this 
could  not  have  been  so,  when  we  call  to  mind 
that  Sicily  was  the  region  where  Verres  practised 
his  extortions  and  oppressions,  that  Africa  was  the 
land  of  the  Carthaginians  to  whom  the  Romans 
certainly  never  showed  any  peculiar  mercy, — Juve- 
nal representing  the  Africans  even  in  his  time  as 
stripped  to  their  very  girdles  by  some  cruel  pro- 
consul,— and  that  Egypt  from  the  time  of  Augustus 
was  considered  as  a  dangerous  province,  to  be  gov- 
erned with  peculiar  care  and  rigor. 

But  hard  as  the  condition  of  the  provinces  was 
in  other  respects,  I  hey  were  not  subjected  so  fre- 
quently to  those  agrarian  proceedings  which  ha- 
rassed Italy.  Much  of  their  land  was  confiscated 
and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  who  made 
these  provincial  estates  productive  farms  instead 
of  luxurious  country-seats  like  tho.se  which  they 
possessed  in  Italy.  But  after  the  arrangements 
immediately  following  the  conquest,  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  annoyed  so  often  by  those  dis- 
tributions of  land  which  were  intended  to  secure 
the  favor  of  the  soldiers  or  the  populace. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  apart  from  do- 
mestic slavery  there  were  at  least  five  causes  for 
the  decline  of  agriculture  in  Italy,  viz :  The  ab- 
sence of  many  of  its  citizens  in  the  provinces, — the 
devotion  of  so  large  a  portion  of  Italy  to  purposes 
of  mere  luxury, — centralization  of  political  power 
in  the  metropolis, — frequent  largesses  of  corn,  and 
insecurity  of  landed  property.  Although  the  serfs 
were  emancipated  in  Italy  about  the  time  when 
literature  revived,  its  agriculture  is  not  yet  flour- 
ishing. It  would  be  straying  from  the  point  to  say 
that  its  population  still  groans  under  political  and 
ecclesiastic^  if  not  domestic  slavery.  The  blight- 
ing influence  of  the  former  most  be  freely  acknow- 
ledged ;  yet,  it  must  be  recollected  that  political 
despotism  was  as  well  established  in  the  time  of 
the  emperors,  and  that  superstition  held  sway  at 
Rome  from  its  very  foundation.  In  the  Middle  Ages, 
too,  Venice,  Genoa  and  Pisa  were  as  well  entitled 
to  the  name  of  republics,  as  Rome  during  a  large 
part  of  her  nominally  free  existence. 

It  would  be  foreign  from  the  design  of  these  re- 
marks to  enquire  why  modern  Italy  has  not  ad- 
vanced pari  passu  with  other  countries  of  Europe 
in  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  its  soil.  Hot 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  in  tracing  its 
original  decline  to  slavery  alone,  we  should  com- 


pletely overlook  some  of  the  best  ascertained  and 
most  prominent  facts  in  Roman  history. 

PniLALETHeS. 


"MY  YOUTHS  ANGELIC  DREAM.^' 


"  I  bear  beneath  this  altered  brow 
The  aabcs  of  a  thousand  dreams.*'- 


WiUiM. 


I  have  been  fashioned  thus.     And  this  cold  world 
May  rail,  and  laugh,  and  think  to  laagb  to  scorn 
A  being  formed  so  diflferent  from  the  mass. 
But  it  is  vain.    As  well  attempt  to  turn 
The  current  of  the  wind,  or  strive  to  stay 
The  flow  of  some  vast  river  with  a  hair. 
As  to  attempt,  by*  jests  and  ridicule. 
To  rein  the  spirit  in,  or  to  prevent. 
By  jibe,  or  sneer,  or  freezing  frown,  or  dry 
Philosophy,  or  look,  or  harsh  remark. 
The  pure  outpourings  of  a  deathless  soul. 
No  earth-born  influence,  no  human  force. 
Can  break  the  wave  of  its  aspiring  dreams. 
No  arrow  shot  from  mortal  hand  can  reach 
Free  fancy  "  soaring  in  its  pride  of  place. 


19 


I  have  been  by  the  world  called  dreamy,  wild. 
The  world  I  little  heed.     Its  sentiments. 
Its  sayings,  and  its  sympathies  have  not 
With  me  the  weight  they  have  with  some,  e*en  kings. 
To  its  opinions  I  have  never  bowed. 
And  will  not,  altho'  priests  and  prudes  may  blame. 

Yes,  I  have  dreamed  ;  if  with  the  sense  a-crake. 
Awake  to  sight,  and  sound,  and  sympathy. 
Be  dreaming  deemed^  then  1  have  sorely  dreamed. 
Within  the  crowded  city  I  have  been. 
And  mingled  with  the  busy  multitude, 
But  there  my  spirit  found  no  resting-place. 
In  the  deep  forest,  on  the  lonely  shore. 
On  lof\y  mountain  tops,  in  wild  ravines. 
Where  human  footstep  seldom  mars  the  reign 
Of  Nature's  silence,  I  have  loved  to  be. 
In  these  lone  solitudes  Tve  learned  a  love, 
Unknown  to  those  who  traffic  in  the  marts. 
Reclining  on  some  beetling  rock  whose  brow 
Has  felt  the  whirlwinds  of  a  thousand  years. 
Free  friendship  with  the  thunder  I  have  made, 
And  in  the  lightning  thought  or  dreamed  I  saw 
The  flashes  of  the  great  EternaPs  eye. 
The  whispering  of  the  rill,  the  melody 
That  zephyrs  breathed  upon  the  midnight  air, 
Have  been  to  me  a  sound  from  heaven — 
The  music  of  departed  loveliness. 

But  where,  O  where  is  it  I  the  pore,  the  bright. 
The  beautiful  embodiment  of  love ! 
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Tbe  iocarnatioD  of  my  life-loog  dream ! 

Where  can  it  be !  or  what  1     It  may  be  vain, 

Bat  I  have  thought  there  might  be  such  on  earth : 

A  woman  of  angelic  gentleness ; 

A  being  of  enchanting  charms,  as  pare 

As  the  fresh- blown  flower  and  beautiful 

As  pure.     Tie  true  I've  gazed  with  rapt  delight — 

It  may  have  been  perchance  with  love — on  one 

Whose  smile  was  sweet  and  winning  aa  the  first 

That  mantles  on  the  face  of  infancy ; 

Whose  voice  went  to  the  heart  like  melting  tones 

Of  far  off  music  in  the  midnight  hour ; 

And  she  appeared  so  innocent  withal. 

Her  cheek  would  blanch  just  at  the  name  of  sin  ; 

But  is  this  it  t  the  being  of  my  being  % 

For  which  Tve  suffered  sleepless  nights,  and  days 

Of  fever  and  of  thought  ? — thought  which  usurps 

Upon  my  brow  the  plaoe  of  youth.      Is  this 

The  flesh  and  blood  of  my  congenial  dream  ? 

The  real  image  of  my  miod^s  ideal  1 

It  may  be  so,  and  as  the  dream  of  her 

Has  beea  a  part  of  me,  a  lovely  part. 

May  she  not  be  so  too  ?     Say,  lady,  aay. 

Alban. 


ESSAYS   ON  THE 
EARLY  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

OF  ENGLAND. 
No.  III. 

The  Age  of  Wicliff  and  Chaucer,  from  A,  D.  1350 

to  A.  D.  1400. 

PART  I. — THE  RISE  OF  ENGLISH  PROSE  LITERATURE. 

The  fact  is  general,  if  not  universal,  that  the 
first  literary  compositions  of  a  nation  are  poetical. 
They  are  either  songs  expressive  of  the  passions,  or 
recitals  of  interesting  events,  which,  partly  for  em- 
bellishment, and  partly  to  aid  the  memory,  are  put 
into  a  metrical  form.  Orpheus  composed  his  hymns, 
and  Homer  his  immortal  rhapsodies,  in  Greece, 
many  ages  before  Herodotus  told  the  story  of  his 
country  in  simple  prose.  So  it  was,  (to  cite  no 
more  examples,)  among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The 
author  of  Beowulf  composed  his  metrical  legend 
about  four  centuries  before  King  Alfred  and  the 
translators  of  the  Bible  laid  the  foundation  of  Saxon 
prose  literature.  When  the  old  Saxon  language, 
after  the  Norman  conquest,  first  degenerated  into 
semi-Saxon,  and  then,  by  gradual  admixture  with 
French  and  Latin,  became  our  English  language  ; 
its  scanty  literature,  during  nearly  300  years,  con- 
aisttd  almost  wholly  of  metricftl  compoeitions. 


Even  that  which,  in  the  form  of  chronicles,  was 
designed  to  convey  the  sober  troths  of  history,  was 
still  formed  into  regular  numbers,  sweetened  with 
rhyme,  though  destitute  of  all  the  intellectual  beaa- 
ties  of  poetry  :  so  much  did  the  popular  taste  re- 
quire the  form  of  poetry,  even  when,  from  defect 
of  genius,  or  from  (he  nature  of  the  subject,  th« 
spirit  of  poetry  was  wanting.  No  prose  composi« 
tion,  aspiring  to  the  dignity  or  deserving  the  name 
of  a  book,  was  written  in  English  before  the  year 
1356. 

We  are  not  to  infer  from  this,  that  England  had 
no  sort  of  prose  literature  for  so  long  a  time. 
Latin,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  was  the  Ian* 
guage  of  the  church  and  of  the  schools;  few  could 
read,  or  had  any  taste  for  prose  writings  who  did 
not  understand  Latin,  and  did  not  prefer  this  class- 
ical language  to  the  crude  dialect  of  the  illiterate 
commonalty.  Hence,  as  a  matter  of  course,  every 
work  designed  for  the  use  of  scholars  was  composed 
in  Latin;  and  even  during  the  dark  ages  not  acen* 
tury  passed  without  bringing  forth  some  writer,  or 
several,  who,  in  England,  produced  Latin  prose  wri- 
tings, good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  During  the  13th 
and  I4th  centuries  a  eoneideraUe  number  of  aooh 
appeared.  Some  English  authors  wrote  Latin  poe* 
try  too,  either  grave  or  gay, — such  as  it  was — ^and 
it  was  not  always  bad ;— some  might  be  called  good 
poetry,  but  none  so  good  as  to  redeem  it  from  ita 
obscure  imprisonment  on  the  shelves  of  old  libra* 
ries.  Dr.  Henry  did,  however,  in  ppite  of  dust  and 
cobwebs,  draw  forth  and  examine  some  of  it,  and 
they  who  wish  to  see  specimens  of  it,  may  find 
them  in  his  most  useful  and  roost  neglected  His* 
tory  of  England.  Our  theme  is  the  English  lae* 
guage  and  its  literature ;  to  which  we  now  return. 

By  the  year  1350,  the  vernacular  tongue  of  the 
English  had  come  into  such  general  use  even  among 
the  educated  classes,  and  had  been  so  far  improved 
in  the  course  of  ages,  that  some  scholars  began  to 
consider  it  a  proper  medjum  of  communication  with 
the  reading  public.  It  had  before  this  time  come 
into  frequent  use  in  epistolary  correspondence,  a 
fact  which  shows  it  to  have  become  the  common 
household  language  even  of  the  more  intelligent 
classes  of  people. 

The  first  book  of  any  note,  written  in  English 
prose,  is  entitled, 

**  The  Voiage  and  Travailie  of  Ser  John  Mann* 
deville,  knight.'* 

This  Sir  John  Maundeville  was  born  about  the 
year  1300.  He  was  liberally  educated,  and  became 
a  physician.  While  yet  a  young  man  he  was  led 
by  an  ardent  curiosity  to  leave  his  native  country, 
and  to  spend  more  than  30  years  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. He  visited  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  much 
of  Asia  and  Northern  Africa,  and  made  sundry 
voyages  by  sea.  In  one  of  these  he  penetrated  far 
into  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  During  his  long 
peregrinations  he  learned  many  languages,  aod  ac- 
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quired  a  vast  store  of  in  formal  ion  respecting  the 
countries  which  he  visited.  On  his  return  he  wrote 
the  history  of  his  travels,  first  in  Latin,  then  in 
English,  in  French  and  in  Italian. 

His  book  was  highly  esteemed  fur  a  long  time 
after  it  had  been  written ;  for  in  those  ages  the  for- 
eign world  was  little  known  among  the  English; 
and  the  information,  conveyed  by  such  a  traveller, 
must  have  been  great  in  its  amount,  and  novel  and 
interesting  in  its  nature.  But  much  of  what  he  re- 
lates in  his  book  has  been,  in  later  and  more  en- 
lightened ages,  considered  as  fabulous.  It  may  be 
observed,  however,  that  "  his  design  seems  to  have 
been  to  commit  to  writing  whatever  he  had  heard 
or  read  concerning  the  places  which  he  visited. 
Hence  he  has  taken  descriptions  of  monsters  from 
Pliny,  copied  accounts  of  miracles  from  legends, 
and  related  fabulous  stories  upon  the  authority  of 
authors,  who  are  now  classed  as  mere  romancers, 
so  that  many,  perhaps  most  of  the  falsehoods  of  his 
work,  properly  belong  to  preceding  writers,  who, 
however  much  they  may  be  now  despised  or  disre- 
garded, were  considered  as  of  good  credit  at  the 
time  when  he  wrote.  But  this  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  good  reason  why  he  should  not  be  believed 
in  regard  to  circumstances  which  he  relates  from 
his  own  observation." 

So  says  the  writer  of  the  sketch  of  his  life  in 
the  Encyclopiedia  Britannica.  Without  pretending 
to  determine  whether  or  not  this  great  traveller 
used  the  traveller's  privilege  of  telling  marvellous 
stories  of  his  own  invention  to  make  people  stare, 
we  will  venture  to  remark,  that  if  former  ages  were 
too  ready  to  swallow,  in  their  ignorance,  every  tale 
of  wonder  that  was  told  them  with  a  serious  face, 
we,  in  these  latter  days,  presuming  on  our  superior 
knowledge,  are  often  too  ready  to  reject  as  fabu- 
*  lous  every  report  of  distant  times  and  places  which 
does  not  conform  to  our  notions  of  probability.  So 
that  delightfully  garrulous  old  historian,  Herodotus, 
was  long  thought  to  have,  in  his  credulous  sim- 
plicity, retailed  as  historic  verities  a  number  of  fic- 
titious stories,  which  he  had  gathered  from  the 
Egyptian  priests  and  other  dealers  in  the  marvel- 
loos,  whom  he  bad  met  with  in  his  travels.  Yet 
strange  to  say,  recent  discoveries  of  the  existence 
or  of  the  signification  of  ancient  monuments  in 
Egypt  have  confirmed — or  at  least  tended  to  con- 
firm— some  of  the  discredited  statements  of  the  old 
historian.  And  Marco  Polo,  who,  like  Mandeville, 
was  a  great  traveller  in  the  Middle  Ages,  told  so 
many  strange  things  of  what  he  had  seen  in  the 
remote  parts  of  Asia,  that  when  modern  science 
began  to  make  sophomore  philosophers  sceptical, 
his  book  was  scouted  as  a  mere  romance.  But  the 
extension  of  geographical  knowledge  within  the 
last  age  or  two  has  restored,  in  a  great  decree,  the 
credit  of  the  old  Venetian  traveller.  *'  Drinkinjr 
deep  has  sobered  us  again.''  However,  our  con- 
eern  is  not  with  Sir  John  Mandeville's  credibility, 


but  with  "  the  form  and  pressure^  of  his  old  Eng- 
lish style.  The  Pinglish  copy  of  his  work  was 
written  in  the  year  1356,  and  the  last  edition  of  it 
was  printed  in  1727.  Copies  of  it  are  now  rarely 
to  be  had.  For  want  of  one  we  have  to  borrow  a 
specimen  from  the  long  extract  given  by  Dr.  John- 
son in  the  preface  to  his  English  Dictionary. 

We  shall  first  give  some  sentences  in  the  original 
orthography,  to  show  how  he  spelled  his  English  in 
those  days  of  orthographical  liberty,  when  every 
man — for  want  of  an  acknowledged  standard — 
spelled  in  the  way  that  seemed  good  in  his  own 
eyes.  We  shall  then  give  a  farther  specimen  with 
the  spelling  modernized,  and  also  the  form  of  the 
words,  when  it  diflTers  unessentially  from  the  mod- 
ern form  of  the  same  words.  We  shall  Italicise 
the  words  of  foreign  origin,  to  show  the  reader 
what  progress  had  now  been  made  in  the  adoption 
of  terms  from  the  French,  Latin,  and  other  lan- 
guages. It  will  be  seen  that  the  custom  of  mixing 
foreign  words  with  the  old  English  stock  was  now 
fully  established,  though  as  yet  the  number  of  these 
alien  terms  was  not  nearly  so  great  as  it  afterwards 
became. 

Specimens  from  Sir  John  Mandbtillb. 


1.  An  exact  copy  of  the  original. 


"  In  that  lond,  ne  in  many  oihere  bezonde  that, 
no  man  may  see  the  sterre  Transmontane,  that  is 
clept  the  sterre  of  the  see,  that  is  vnmevabie,  and  that 
is  toward  the  Northe,  that  we  clepen  the  lode  sierre. 
But  men  seen  another  sterre,  the  contrary  to  him, 
that  is  toward  the  Southe,  that  is  clept  Antartyk. 
And  right  as  the  schip  men  taken  here  avys  here 
and  goveme  hem  be  the  lode  sterre ;  right  so  don 
schip  men  bezonde  the  parties,  be  the  sterre  of  the 
Snuthe,  the  which  sterre  apperelh  not  to  us.  And 
this  sterre  that  is  toward  the  Northe.  that  wee  clepen 
the  lode  sterre,  apperethe  not  to  hem.  For  whiche 
cause  men  may  well  perceyve  that  the  lond  and  the 
sea  ben  of  rownde  schapp  and  forme  ;  for  the  partie 
of  the  firmamenl  shewethe  in  o  contree,  that  shew- 
ethe  not  in  another  con/ree;  and  men  may  well  preven 
be  experience  and  sotyle  compassement  of  wytt, 
that  zif  a  man  fond  passages  be  schippes  that  wolde 
go  to  serchen  the  world,  men  myghte  %q  be  schippe 
all  aboute  the  world,  and  aboven  and  benetheo.^' 

Thus  far  we  have  copied  word  fur  word  and  let- 
ter for  letter.  Sir  John  proceeds  to  prove  the  ro- 
tundity of  the  earth  by  his  own  observation  of  the 
North  Star,  as  he  travelled  Southwards,  until  it 
disappeared,  and  the  South  pole  star  arose,  and 
continued  to  ascend  as  he  proceeded,  until,  at  the 
Southern  extreme  of  bis  travels,  it  had  reached  the 
altitude  of  33  degrees.  If  he  be  correct  in  this,  he 
must  have  approached  the  latitude  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

We  shall  now  continue  the  quotation  by  giving 

2.  A  modernized  verbal  copy  of  the  original, 
**  And  if  I  had  company  and  shipping  for  Co  go 
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more  beyond,  1  trow  well  in  certain  thai  we  ehooM 
lia?e  aeen  all  the  roundness  of  the  firmament  all 
about. — I  have  seen  the  three  parts  of  all  the  round- 
ness of  ihe  firmament^  and  more :  by  the  which  1 
say  you  certainly,  that  men  may  environ  all  the 
earth  of  all  the  world,  as  well  under  as  above,  and 
torn  a^ftin  to  his  country^  that  had  company  and 
shipping  and  conduct;  and  always  he  should  Ond 
Dien,  lands  and  isles,  as  well  as  in  this  country. 
For  yo  wit  well,  that  they  that  be  toward  the  An- 
tarctick^  they  be  straight  feet  af^ainst  feet  of  them 
that  dwell  under  the  Tramontane,  as  well  as  we 
and  they  that  dwell  under  us,  be  feet  against  feet : 
for  all  the  parts  of  sea  and  land  have  their  opposites. 
kabitables  or  tresspassables,  and  they  of  this  half 
and  (of  the)  beyond  half.  But  it  seemeth  to  sim- 
ple men  unlearned,  that  men  may  not  go  under  the 
earth,  and  also  that  men  should  fall  toward  the 
heaven  from  under  !  Rut  that  may  not  be,  upon  less 
than  we  may  fall  toward  the  heaven  from  the  earth, 
where  we  be :  for  from  what  part  of  the  earth  that 
men  dwell,  eithei  above  or  beneath ;  it  seemeth 
always  to  them  that  dwell,  that  ihey  go  more  right 
than  any  other  folk.  And  right  as  it  seemeth  to 
OS  that  they  be  under  us,  right  so  it  seemeth  them 
that  we  be  under  them.  For  if  a  man  might  fall 
from  the  earth  unto  the^mtomen^  by  greater  rea- 
son, the  earth  and  the  sea  that  be  so  great  and 
heavy,  should  fall  to  ihe  firmament.  But  that  may 
not  be:  And  therefore  saiih  our  Lord  God,  Non 
timeas  me,  qui  suspendi  terram  ex  nihilo?  [Wilt 
thou  not  fear  me,  who  have  hung  the  earth  upon 
nothing  ^  And  albeit  thai  it  be  possible  thing,  that 
nen  may  so  environ  all  the  world  ;  nevertheless  of 
a  iOQO  peisoTis,  one  might  not  happen  to  return  to 
his  country.  For,  for  the  greatness  of  the  earth 
and  of  the  sea,  men  may  go  by  a  1000  and  a  1000 
other  ways,  that  no  man  could  rede  [direct]  him 
perfectly  toward  the  parts  that  he  came  from,  but 
if  (except]  it  were  by  adventure  or  hap  or  by  ihe 
j^race  of  God.  For  the  earth  is  full  large  and  full 
ffreai  and  holdeth  in  roundness  and  about  environ 
[in  circumference]  by  above  and  by  beneath,  20425 
miles,  after  the  opinion  of  the  old  wise  astrono- 
mers ;  and  their  sayings  I  reprove  nought.  But 
ader  my  Utile  wit,  it  seemeth  me,  saving  their  rev- 
arence,  thai  it  is  more."  * 

We  shall  close  our  extracts  from   Mandeville 
with  the  following  passage  taken  from  the  conclu- 


*  Sir  John  was  right  ixi  believing  the  circumference  of 
the  earth  to  be  more  thikn  **  the  old  wise  astronomers**  made 
it:  but  then  he  overrates  it  as  much  by  estimating  a  degree 
of  the  meridian  at  971  miles  instead  of  69},  the  true  mea- 
sure. The  reader  can  see  from  the  above  extract,  that  al* 
though  the  learned,  in  the  14th  century,  had  ascertained 
thai  the  earth  was  spherical,  and  not  as  "  flat  as  a  pancake,*' 
according  to  the  more  ancient  notion,  yet  the  sciences  of 
astronomy,  and  geography,  and  the  art  of  navigation,  were 
yet  insufficient  to  enable  men  to  circumnavigate  the  glohe. 
It  was  not  ootil  the  following  age  that  the  Southern  nations 
of  £urope  entered  upon  their  brilliant  career  of  maritime 
discovery,  lo  Mandeville*s  time,  the  mathematical  sciences 
were  wholly  neglerted  in  England,  and  any  man — such  as 
the  famous  Ro^er  Bacon — who  meddled  much  with  malhc- 
matics  or  with  physical  science,  was  accused  of  dealing 
with  the  devil,  and  had  to  operate  secretly,  to  avoid  being 
tarikt  for  a  magician. 


sion  of  his  book  :  *'  virhich/' says  Dr.  Johnson,  *'  is 
valuable  ft»r  the  force  of  ihonght  and  beauty  of  ex- 
pression 
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'^And  I,  John  Maiiii«leviMo  knight  above  said 
(although  1  be  unworthy)  that  departed  from  our 
countries  and  passed  the  sea,  the  year  of  grace 
1322,  and  have  passed  many  lands  and  many  isles 
and  countries  and  searched  many  full  strange  places, 
and  have  been  in  many  a  full  good  honorable  com' 
panyt  and  many  a  fair  deed  of  arms  (albeit  that  I 
did  not  myself,  from  mine  unable  insvfficience :) 
now  I  am  come  home  (mfli//»Te myself)  to  rest:  for 
gouts^  arthrttics^  that  me  distrain,  they  define  the 
end  of  my  labor,  against  my  will  (God  knoweih.) 
And  thus  taking  solace  in  my  wretched  rest,  re- 
cording the  time  passed,  I  have  fulfilled  these 
things,  and  put  them  written  in  this  book,  as  it 
would  come  into  my  tnind,  the  year  of  grace  1356, 
in  the  34ih  year  that  I  departed  from  our  countries. 
Wherefore  I  pray  to  sll  the  readers  and  hearers  of 
this  book,  if  it  please  them,  that  they  would  pray 
to  God  forme;  and  1  shall  pray  for  them.  And 
all  they  that  say  for  me  a  paternoster,  with  an  At^e 
Maria,  that  God  forgive  me  my  sins,  T  make  them 
partners,  and  grant  them  part,  of  all  the  good  pil- 
grimages and  of  all  the  good  deeds  that  I  have 
done,  if  any  be  to  his  pleasaunee :  and  not  only  of 
them,  but  of  all  thai  ever  I  shall  do  to  my  life^e 
end,"  &c. 

The  soft  plaintiveness  of  this  passage— its  rhyth- 
mical tone  of  sorrow,  reminds  us  strongly  of  some 
passages  in  Alfred's  Boethius.  It  is  a  style  more 
Saxon  than  English.  He  that  would  now  write 
in  a  similar  strain,  must  leave  the  artificial  stateli- 
ness  of  our  modern  style  and  go  back  to  the  ancient 
simplicity—"  the  pure  wells  of  English"  unrefined 
as  well  as  *'  undefiled  ;'*  ihe  product  of  feeling,  not 
of  rhetorical  rules. 

On  the  religious  sentiments  of  this  passage,  we 
cannot  forbear  to  remark  that  the  pious  old  travel- 
ler seems  not  to  have  thought  of  any  other  merits 
through  which  sins  might  be  forgiven,  but  those 
arising  from  ihe  saying  of  Paternosters  and  Ave 
Marias,  and  the  doing  of  goodly  pilgrimages,  and 
other  good  deeds  of  like  sort.  Such  were  the  no- 
tions of  religion  taught  by  the  church  in  tho8« 
days. 

The  next  prose  author  of  note,  who  appears  on 
the  stage,  is  the  celebrated  John  Wicliff,  **  the 
morning  star  of  the  Reformation/' 

Wicliff  was  horn  in  Yorkshire  aboot  the  year 
1324.  He  studied  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  and 
in  a  few  years  began  to  distinguish  himself  by  his 
learning  and  strength  of  roiud.  He  took  orders 
and  might  have  risen  to  high  honors  in  the  church 
if  he  had  chosen  to  pay  court  to  the  pope,  and  to 
sustain  the  reigning  abuses  in  the  church.  But  he 
was  not  long  in  disopvering  and  lamenting  the  sad 
state  of  relitjion.  In  1356  he  wrote  his  first  Irea- 
(itie  in  English,  entitled  *'  The  Last  Age  of  the 
Chirche,"  in  which  he  showed  his  deep  feeling  on 
account  of  the  evils  and  corruptions  universjilly 
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preYalent  in  the  church.  As  a  specimen  of  his 
English  style  at  this  period,  cotemporary  with  Man- 
deville,  we  copy  the  concluding  sentences  of  this 
tract  : 

**Whanne  we  weren  synfiil  and  children  of 
wraihthe,  Goddis  sone  cam  out  of  hevene,  and 
pieyying  his  fadir  for  his  enemyes,  and  he  deyed 
for  us,  thanne  myche  ralhere  we,  ben  maad  right- 
ful hi  his  blood,  schul  be  saved.  Poul  writith  to 
the  romaynesv.  c.  He  schal  ;?ray6  for  us.  Jhesus 
went  into  hevene  to  apere  to  the  semlant  [presence] 
of  God  for  us.  Poul  to  the  hebrees :  (he  which 
semlant  he  graunte  us  to  see,  that  liveth  and  regn- 
eth  \»ithoute  eende,  Amen.*' 

Wicliflr*s  first  quarrel  was  with  the  mendicant 
friars,  who  swarmed  in  the  country  like  locusts, 
exercising  the  trade  of  pardoners,  preachers  and 
sellers  of  holy  nostrums.  Under  vows  of  poverty 
and  chastity  most  of  them  led  lives  of  luxury  and 
lewdness,  while  iheir  trade  and  the  pope's  authority 
gave  them  access  to  every  family  in  the  land.  Cir- 
oumstances  afterwards  brought  him  into  conflict 
with  the  pope  himself,  who  demanded  tribute  of 
England  as  a  dependency  of  the  Holy  See.  This 
led  him  to  examine  the  foundation  of  the  Papal 
claims  to  dominion  in  church  and  state.  The  re- 
sult was,  a  conviction  that  all  these  claims  were 
destitute  of  Divine  authority ;  that  many  of  the 
doctrines  and  practices  then  prevalent  in  the  church 
were  mere  corruptions  of  true  Christianity ;  and 
that  the  Bible  is  the  only  infallible  standard  of 
christian  doctrine  and  morals.  Hence  he  under- 
took to  translate  the  scriptures  into  English,  and 
finally  accomplished  the  work,  notwithstanding  the 
persecutions  which  the  Pope  and  the  higher  clergy 
of  England  directed  against  him. 

During  the  Anglo-Saxon  times,  the  clergy  of  Eng- 
land, being  less  intimately  connected  than  others 
with  the  See  of  Rome — or  less  slavishly  submissive 
to  it  at  least — expounded  the  scriptures  to  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  it  was  to  aid  them  in  this  work  of  in- 
struction, that  they  made  the  glosses  or  translations 
formerly  mentioned.  But  af)er  the  government 
was  seized  by  the  Normans,  who  were  much 
more  zealous  papists  than  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the 
church,  now  governed  by  French  priests,  no  lon- 
ger gave  scriptural  instruction.  The  prescribed 
routine  of  Bible  lessons  was  read  only  in  Latin, 
which  not  one  in  500  of  the  people — and  not  all 
even  of  the  clergy — understood.  The  priest  might 
M  well  have  read  the  Koran,  or  any  thing  else,  so 
far  as  popular  instruction  was  concerned.  So  it 
continued  during  300  years,  until  Wicliff  *3  time, 
when  both  clergy  and  people  had  almost  entirely 
lost  sight  of  the  yjispired  writings :  the  illiterate 
multitude  knew  little  more  ftf  the  word  of  God 
than  the  idolatrous  heathen. 

Now  when  the  English  language  was  coming 
into  general  use,  and  the  gif\  of  reading,  as  many 
^vrcamstances  show,  was  less  rare  than  formerly, 


WiciifT's  translation  of  the  Bible  marka  an  im- 
portant era  in  the  history  of  English  literatare,  as 
well  as  of  the  English  church.  Luther*8  German 
Bible  became,  in  (he  16(h  century,  the  parent  and 
the  model  of  classical  German,  though  the  half  of 
Germany  spoke  a  different  dialect.  But  two  rir- 
cumstances  prevented  this  first  English  traosla* 
tion  from  having  the  same  effect  in  fixing  the  stand- 
ard of  classical  English.  One  is,  that  the  art  of 
printing  having  not  yet  been  invented,  copies  of 
the  Bible  could  not  be  generally  circulated,  as  in 
Lnther*8  time,  150  years  later.  The  other  is,  that 
ahhongh  WicliflT  escaped  the  persecuting  fury  of 
his  enemies,  his  numeroos  disciples,  called  Iiol- 
lards,  and  his  heretical  writings — including  his 
English  Bible — were,  after  bis  death,  parsoed  and 
destroyed  with  unrelenting  vengeance ;  so  that  the 
incipient  reformation  in  England  was  crosfaed  be- 
fore it  had  time  to  ripen. 

What  Wiclifi!'*8  version,  for  the  reasons  just 
mentioned,  could  not  accomplish,  was  aAerwards 
done  by  new  translations  made  by  (he  English  Re- 
formers in  the  16ih  century.  They  first  gave  to 
the  English  language  a  settled  form,  from  which  it 
has  not  materially  departed  since. 

The  first  translation,  after  Wicliff'^s,  was  Tyn- 
daFs,  whose  New  Testament  in  its  revised  form 
was  printed  in  the  year  1534,  while  the  tyrant 
Henry  VHT.  was  still  a  papist.  This  was  soon 
followed  by  Coverdale's  and  Cranmer's  English 
Bibles,  after  the  same  tyrant  had  declared  himself 
pope  of  England.  During  the  reign  of  the  "  bloody 
Mary,'*  the  English  Protestant  Exiles  at  Geneva 
published  another  translation  in  1577.  A  few  years 
aAer  her  death  and  the  restoration  of  Ibe  Reform- 
ed religion,  the  English  Roman  Catholics  pnblished 
at  Rheims,  in  France,  an  English  translation  of 
the  Vulgate  Latin,  or  Romish  New  Testamesl, 
fur  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  ioflaence  of 
the  Protestant  translations,  which  were  all,  from 
TyndaPs  downwards,  made  from  the* original  Greek 
and  Hebrew.  Finally,  King  James  L — that  •'  boo- 
nie  King  and  muckle  wise  mon'*  as  he  thought 
himself  to  be — ordered  a  new  translation  to  be 
made.  This,  which  is  our  common  version,  was 
completed  and  published  in  16U. 

From  a  comparison  of  these  protestant  transla- 
tions, after  Wicliff'^s  lime,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  later  translators  imitated  the  phraseology  of 
the  earlier  ones,  as  nearly  as  they  thooght  the 
sense  of  the  original  wonid  permit.  Hence  there 
is  through  the  whole  of  them  a  general  uniformity 
of  style,  showing  the  influence  of  the  earlier  trans- 
lations in  giving  currency  to  a  particolar  style ; 
and  the  influence  of  the  whole  in  giving  stability 
to  the  language.  Though  the  English  classical 
style  has  been  gradually  changing  since  the  time 
of  James  L,  and  many  new  words  have  been  in- 
troduced, yet  the  language  of  our  English  Bible 
has  not  become  obsolete.     With  the  ezce|ition  of 
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three  or  foor  idioms,  ten  or  8  dozen  words,  and  two 
or  three  other  small  partioulars,  the  English  of  our 
Bible  is  still  oar  Ternaoular  English,  thoagh  230 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  translation  was  made. 
Now,  if  we  go  back  as  many  years  from  1611,  we 
•hall  come  to  the  year  1345 ;  or  rather,  if  we  de- 
doot  236  years  from  1539,  the  date  of  Cranmer^s 
Bible,  which  diflfers  very  slightly  from  King  James', 
we  come  to  the  age  of  Robert  of  Gloucester,  whose 
ancoath  and  nnintelligible  English,  we  noticed  in 
the  preceding  essay.  The  comparison  illustrates 
what  we  have  said  on  the  influence  of  the  English 
Bible,  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  in  fixing 
the  form  and  style  of  oor  language.  Prom  Wicliff 
to  Cranmer  was  an  interval  of  150  years ;  from 
Cranmer  to  the  present  time,  a  period  more  than 
twice  as  long ;  yet  the  language  changed  more  in 
the  former  than  in  the  latter  period. 

Presuming  that  those  who  have  cariosity  enoogh 
on  the  subject  to  read  these  essays,  would  like  to 
see  specimens  of  some  of  these  translations,  (if 
they  have  not  heretofore  met  with  them,)  we  shall 
give  a  synoptic  view  of  the  changes  of  the  lan- 
guage for  the  space  of  1800  years,  by  presenting 
soceessive  translations  of  the  same  passage  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  translations  that  we  have 
selected  are,  1st,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  made  A.  D. 
900:  2nd,  Wicliff 's  A.  D.  1380;  3rd,  TyndaPs, 
1634;  4th,  King  James',  (oor  common  version,) 
1611  ;  and  5th,  Dr.  George  Campbeirs,  1788. 
The  two  first  were  made  from  the  Latin  Vulgate ; 
Wicliff 's  because  he  was  ignorant  of  Greek,  which 
was  not  yet  taught  in  England  ;  and  the  Rheims 
translation,  also,  because  the  Vulgate  was  the  stand- 
ard Bible  of  the  Romanists. 

The  passage  that  we  have  selected  is  Luke  VIII, 
Vt — 29,  33.  We  give  the  versions  an  interlinear 
arrangement,  for  the  sake  of  easier  comparison. 
We  italicise  some  important  words  in  which  the 
translations  chiefly  differ ;  we  distinguish  each 
translation  by  numbers  and  initial  letters  before 
every  line ;  and  we  add  foot-notes  to  explain  cer- 
tain Anglo-Saxon  words,  now  obsolete.  We  re- 
tain the  original  orthography  of  each  version. 

Luke  VIII,  27—29,  33. 

1.  A-S.  Tha    he   to   lands  com,  him  agen-am} 

sum  man, 

2.  W^ — f.  Whanne  he  wente  out  to  the  londe,  a 

man  ranne  to  him, 

3.  T — ^1.  As  he  went  out  to  londe,  ther  met  him  a 

certayne  man, 

4.  C.  V.  When  he  went  forth  to  land,  there  met 

him  out  of  the  city  a  certain  man, 

5.  G.  C.  Being  come  ashore,  a  man  of  the  city 

met  him, 

1.  A-S.     se  haefde  deoful-ieocnysse*  lange  tede, 

and  naes  mid 
3.  W — f.     that  hadde  a  devel  lung  tyme,  and  he 

was  not 


3.  T— I.    oat  of  the  oite,  which  bad  a  devyll  long 

tyme,  and  ware 

4.  C.  V.     which  had  deviU  long  time,  and  ware 

5.  G .  C.     who  had  been  long  possessed  by  demons, 

and  who  wore 

1.  A-S.     nanon*  reafe  gescrydd^  and  ne  mihte 

on  huse  gewunian 

2.  W — f.     clothed  with  cloth,  nethir  dwellid  in 

hous, 

3.  T — 1.    fioo clothes,  neither  a&o<7<fe in  enyhousse, 

4.  C.  V.    no  clothes,  neither  abode  in  any  house, 

5.  G.  C.    no  clothes,  and  had  no  Kabitation 

1.  A-S.   tLO  on  byrgenum,*    ThahegeseahtAotfne 

Haeland* 

2.  W— f.     but  in  seyulcris.    This  whanne  he  saie 

ihesus, 

3.  T — I.     bat  amonge  graves.     When  he  sawe 

Jesns, 

4.  C.  V.    but  in  the  tombes.     When   he  saw 

Jesus, 

5.  G.  C.     but  the  sepulchres,     W^hen  he  saw 

Jesus, 

1.  A-S.    he    astrehte^   bine   toforan  him,    and 

ewaethf  * 

2.  W— f.    jH  doun  hyfor  him,  and  he  cried  with 

3.  T~l.     he  cried,  and/W/  doune  before  him,  and 

with  a  loud 

4.  C.  V.     he  cried  out,  and  feU  downe  before  him, 

and  with  a  lowd 

5.  G.  C.     he  roared  out,  and  threw  himself  at  his 

feet, 

1.  A  S.     mycelre  Birefnehrymende,  *    Hwaet  is 

me  and  the, 

2.  W — f.    a  greet  vois,  seide.  What  to  me  and  to 

thee, 

3.  T— I.     voycesaide,  What  have  I  todo  with  thee, 

4.  0,  V.     voyce  said,  What  have  I  to  doe  with 

thee, 

5.  G.  C.     crying  what  hast  thou  to  do  with  me, 

1.  A-S.     la  Haeland,  thaes  hehstan  Godes  sunul 

le  haUige 

2.  W — f.     ihesus,  the  sons  of  the  higest  God  ?     I 

biseche 

3.  T — 1.     Jesus,  the  sonne  of  the  God  most  high- 

est f    1  beseche 

4.  C.  V.     Jesus,  thou  sonne  of  God  most  high  f 

I  beseech 

5.  G.  C.  Jesas  Son  of  the  Most  High  Godt    I 

beseech 

1.  A — S.     the  that  thu  ne  wreage  me.     Tha  bead 

he 

2.  W — f.     thee  that  thou  tarmente  me  not :  For 
he  comaunded 

3.  T — 1.     the  torment  me  "not:    Then  he  com- 

maunded 

4.  C.  V.    thee  torment  me  not :  (For  hehadcom- 

manded 

6.  G.  C.     thee,  do  not  torment  me :  (For  he  had 

ordered 

^  agen-am^  run  agiiinst,  met.  *  deofid-teocnyttgy  devil- 
sickness  *  natum,  not  any,  none.  ^  gtMcrydd^  clothed. 
^  byrgenum^  buria!  places.  *  Haelandt  healer,  Savior.  ' 
astrehte^  stretched.  *  acaeth,  quoth.  '  hrymendy  scream* 
ing. 
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1.  AS.     tham  onclaenan  gaste^^  that  he  of  thain 

man 

2.  W — f.     the  unclene  spirit  that  he  sohalde  go 

out  fro  the 

3.  T — 1.     the  foule  sprete  to  come  out  of  the 

4.  C.  V.     the  uncteane  spirit  to  come  out  of  the 

5.  6.  C.     the  unclean  spirit  to  come  out  of  the 

1.  A-S.    ferde ;  sothlice  lange  tide  he  hine  ge- 

grap;  that 
9.  W — f.     man  ;  for  he  toke  him  ofte  limes ,  and 

3.  T — I.     man  ;  for  oft  tymes  he  caught  him,  and 

4.  C.  V.     man;  for  oftentimes  it  Aaacat/^A/ him, 

and 

6.  6.  C.     man  for  it  had  frequently  seized  him, 

insomuch 

1.  A-S.     he  waes  mid   racenteagum   gebunden, 

und  mid 

2.  W — f.     he  was  bounden  with  cheynes,  and 

3.  T — 1.     he  was  bounde  with  chaynes  and 

4.  C.  V.     hee  was  kept  bonnd  with  chaines  and 

5.  G.  C.     that  when  he  was  chained  and 

1.  A-S.    fot-copsum  gehealden,  and  toborstenum 

ben 
3.  W — f.     kept  in  stockist  and  whanne  the  bnndis 

3.  T — 1.     kept  wiihfeHers,  and  he  brake  the 

4.  C.  V.     in  fetters^  and  he  brake  the 

6.  G.  C.    fettered^  he  broke  his 

1.  A-S.     diim,  he  waes  fram  deofie  on  westen^^ 
gelaedd. 

5.  W — f.     weren  broken^  he  was  ledde  of  devilis 

into  desert. 

3.  T — 1.     bondes,  and   was  caryed  of  the  fende 

into  wilderness. 

4.  C.  V.     bands,  and  was  driven  of  the  devillinio 

the  wildernesse. 

6.  G.  C.     bonds,  and  was  driven  by  the  fiend  into 

the  deseit. 

Here  we  skip  two  verses  and  conclude  the  ex- 
tract with  the  33rd. 

1.  A-S.     Tha  eoden  hig    of  tham  man  on  tha 

swyn ; 

2.  VV — f.     And  so  the  devilis  wenten  out  fro  the 

man  and  entriden  into  the  swyn, 

3.  T — 1.     Then   went  the  devyls  out  of  the  man 

and  entred  into  the  swyne, 

4.  C.  V. — Then  went  the  devils  oat  of  the  man 

and  entred  into  the  swine, 
6.  Then  the  demons,  having  quitted  the  man,  en- 
tered into  the  swine, 

1.  A-S.     tha  ferde  seo  heard  mycelum  raese  on 

ihaene  mere 

2.  W — f.     and  with  a  birre,  the  flock  went  heed- 

lynge  into  the  pool, 

3.  T — 1.     and  the  heerd  toke  their  course  and  ran 

heedlynge  into  the  lake 

4.  C.  V.     and  the  herd  ranne  violently  downe  a 

steep  place  into  the  lake 

5.  G.  C.     and  the  herd  rushed  down  a  precipice 

into  the  lake 

1.  A-S.     an  wearth  thar  adronoan. 

2.  W — f.     and  was        drenchid. 

3.  T — !.      and  were        choked. 

4.  C.  y.     and  were        choked. 

5.  G.  C.     and  were        drowned. 

*®  gaate,  ghost,  spirit.     "  wtsten,  wastes. 


The  first  age  of  English  prose  literatore  pro- 
duced two  other  writers  worthy  of  attention  in 
our  historical  sketch.  The  one  of  these  is  Tre< 
visa,  from  whom  we  formerly  quoted  two  or  three 
sentences  :  the  other  is  the  famous  Chancer,  the 
father  of  English  poetry,  and  a  distinguished  prone 
writer  also.  Both  these  were  cotemporarj  with 
Wicliff  and  the  three  will  together  aflbrd  us  a  com- 
plete view  of  English  prose  style  near  the  cloee 
of  the  14th  century. 

We  quote  a  little  more  from  Trevisa,  because 
his  subject  in  our  extract  is  the  English  language, 
about  which  he  makes  some  curious  observaiionB. 
We  somewhat — not  perfectly — modernize  his  spell- 
ing. 

"  As  it  is  known,  (says  he,)  how  manj  manner 
ppple  beeth  in  this  lend :  there  beeih  also  so  many 
divers  longages  and  tongues.  Noiheless  WaJah- 
men  and  Scots  that  beeth  nought  meddled  [mixed] 
with  other  nations,  holdeth  well  nij^h  bir  [their] 
fiist  longage  and  speech. — Also  Englishmen,  they 
had  from  the  beginning  three  mannerspoech ;  north- 
ern, southern  and  middle  speech  in  the  middle  of 
the  lond ;  as  they  come  of  three  manner  of  peple 
of  Germ  an  ia  :  notheless  by  oommixtion  and  mel* 
ling  first  with  Dane8,'and  afterwards  with  Norroaos, 
in  many  the  contrary  longage  isapayred  [corrupt- 
ed.]— Het  seemcih  a  great  wonder  how  English- 
men and  her  [their]  own  longage  and  tongue,  is  so 
divers  of  soun  [sound]  in  this  one  island. — Also 
of  the  foresaid  Saxon  tongue,  that  is  deled  [divi- 
ded] a  three,  and  is  abide  scarcely  with  lew  ap- 
londish  men,  [men  of  the  country]  is  great  wonder. 
For  men  of  the  east  with  men  of  the  west — ac- 
cordeth  more  in  80un[d]ing  of  speche,  than  men  of 
the  North  with  men  of  the  Sonth.  Therefore  it 
is  that  Mercii,  that  beeth  men  of  middle  Englond, 
as  it  were  parteners  of  the  ends,  understoodeih 
better  the  side  longages,  northern  and  southern, 
than  northern  and  southern  understondeth  either 
other.  All  the  longage  of  the  Northnmbers,  and 
specially  at  York,  is  so  sharp,  slitting  and  frotynge, 
and  unshape,  that  we  southern  may  that  longage 
nnnethe  understond.  I  trow  that  that  is  bycaose 
that  they  beeth  nigh  to  strange  men  and  nations 
that  speketh  strangly,"  &c. 

In  another  place  T  re  visa  says,  (we  copy  bis 
words  exactly,)  **  Some  ase  straunge  whaffing, 
chytryng,  barring,  garryng  and  grysbyting**  in 
their  speech.  These  northern  English  most  have 
had  a  horrible  way  of  utterance  to  deserve  such  a 
description  of  it. 

While  Trevisa  uses  comparatively  few  terms  of 
foreign  origin,  Chaucer,  as  the  following  extract 
will  show,  uses  them  so  profusely  as  to  have  aab- 
jected  him  to  the  charge,  even  in  bis  own  age,  of 
corrupting  the  English  language.  His  language 
is,  however,  on  this  very  acconnt  more  like  mod- 
ern English ;  and  if  he  offended  by  a  too  copious 
introduction  of  French  and  Latin  words,  he  de- 
served the  praise  of  excelling  all  his  cotempora- 
ries  in  the  construction  of  his  sentences,  which 
have  a  neatness  and  a  felicity  of  expression  which 
few  writers  attained  for  a  long  time  after  him. 
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We  qnote  from  his  Persone^s  Tale  in  the  Can- 
terbury  Tales.  It  is  not  properly  a  tale,  bat  a 
Tract  on  Penitence,  saitable  to  the  character  of  a 
Parson,  in  whose  mouth  Chancer  puts  it. 

**  What  pay  we  eke  of  them  that  delight  them- 
selves in  swearing,  and  hold  it  a  genterie  or  manly 
deed  to  swear  great  oaths  ?  And  what  of  them 
that  of  ?ery  usage  cease  not  to  swear  great  oaths, 
all  be  the  cause  not  worth  a  straw.  Certes,  this 
is  horrible  sin.  Swearing  suddenly  without  avise- 
tnent^  is  also  a  great  sin.  But  let  us  go  now  to 
that  horrible  swiearing  of  adjuration  and  conjura- 
tion^  as  doen  these  false  enchanters  and  necroman- 
cers in  basins  full  of  water,  or  in  a  bright  swerd, 
ID  a  circle,  or  in  a  fire,  or  in  a  shoulder  bone  of  a 
sheep :  I  cannot  sayn  but  that  they  do  cursedly  and 
damnably  agenst  Christ  and  ail  the  faith  of  holy 
church. 

What  say  we  of  them  that  believen  on  dwi- 
naleSf  as  by  flight,  or  by  noise  of  birds,  or  of  beasts, 
or  by  sorte  of  geamancy^  by  dreams,  or  by  chirk- 
ing of  doors,  or  by  crocking  of  houses,  by  gnaw- 
ing of  rats,  and  such  mariner  of  wretchedness  1 
Certes ;  all  these  things  ben  defended  [forbidden] 
by  God  and  holy  church ;  for  which  they  ben  ac- 
cursed, till  they  come  to  amendment  that  on  such 
filth  set  their  believe.  Charms  for  wounds,  or  for 
maladies  of  men,  or  of  beasts,  if  they  take  any 
eflfect,  it  may  be  peradvenlure  that  God  suffereth 
it ;  for  folk  should  give  the  more  faith  and  rever- 
ence to  his  name." 

We  have  partially  modernized  the  orthography, 
and  in  so  doing  have  made  this  passage  of  Chau- 
cer quite  easily  intelligible  to  the  common  Eng- 
lish reader.  We  cannot  fill  our  small  remaining 
space  with  any  thing  better  than  some  more  sen- 
tences from  Chaucer.  The  following  are  from 
"  The  Tale  of  Melibens." 

War. 

*^  There  is  full  many  a  man  that  orieth  War ! 
War !  that  wote  full  little  what  war  amounteth  [to]. 
War  at  his  beginning  hath  so  great  an  entering  and 
8o  large,  that  every  wight  may  enter  when  him 
liketh,  and  lightly  find  war  :  but  Certes,  what  end 
that  shall  befall,  it  is  not  lii^ht  to  know.  For  sothe- 
ly,  when  that  war  is  once  begun,  there  is  full  many 
a  child  onborn  of  bis  mother,  that  shall  starve^ 
[perish]  young,  because  of  that  war ;  or  else  live 
in  sorrow  or  die  in  wretchedness ;  and  therefore, 
ere  that  any  war  be  begun,  men  must  have  great 
counsel  and  great  deliberation.*' 

Revenge. 

**  In  no  case  of  the  world  should  a  man  do  out- 
rage or  excess  to  avenge  himself.  For  Cassidore 
saith,  that  as  evil  doth  he  that  vcngeth  himself  by 
outrage,  as  he  thatdoeth  the  outrage.  And  there- 
fore ye  shallen  venge  you  after  the  order  of  right, 
that  is  to  sayen,  by  the  law  and  not  by  excess  nor 
by  outrage.  And  also  if  ye  well  venge  you  of  the 
ootrage  of  your  adversary,  in  other  manner  than 
right  commandeth,  ye  sinnen.  And  therefore  saith 
Senek,  that  a  man  shall  never  venge  shrewedness 
[ill  nature]  by  shrewedness." 

Theee  extracts  soffice  to  exemplify  the  prose 


style  and  the  moral  sentiments  of  Chaucer.  In 
our  next  number  we  shall  notice  bis  poetry  and 
and  that  of  his  cotemporaries. 

H.  R. 

Virginia. 


THE  DEAR  OLD  SEAT.— A  SONG. 

BT  BraoMA. 

I. 

I  see  ye,  as  ye  gather  there 

Around  the  hearth-stone  gray, 
To  live  again,  each  word  and  look, 

That  bless'd  ye,  through  the  day  :— * 
I  see  ye  all — each  seat  ye  fill — 

Each  look — each  smile  ye  wear. 
And  hear  again  each  word  of  love 
Ye  fondly  whisper  there  : — 

And  O  !  the  seat, — the  dear  old  seat — 

That's  waiting  there  for  me — 
0  keep  it  still — let  no  one  fill 
The  seat  so  lovM  by  me  ! 

II. 

I  know  to-night,  ye're  sadder  all — 

Each  word — each  look — each  smile — 
For  ye  are  thinking  now  of  one 
Who  thinks  of  you  the  while, 
And  wishes  for  that  seat  again 

Where  ming^ling  hearts  are  one, 
And  mingMing  voices  sweetly  rise 
Around  that  old  hearth-stone. 

And  there  that  seat — that  dear  old  seat- 
So  fondly  lov'd  by  me — 
O  keep  it  still — let  no  one  fill 
The  seat  once  filled  by  me  ! 

Memphis,  Tenn. 


WE  HAVE  LINGERED  LQNB  T06ETHER. 

We  have  lingered  long  together — 
«    We  have  loved  each  other  well—' 
The  tears  now  lightly  falling 
That  gentle  story  tell. 

But  a  silly  sadness  hovers 
Around  the  mourning  heart, 

We  feel  the  gloomy  sentence  :— 
We  love  and  we  must  part. 

Dost  thou  deem  that  time  will  coldly, 
A  change  upon  us  cast  t 
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That  the  fiitare  *11  prove  me  faithless, 
Forgetful  of  the  past ! 

No ; — kind  thoughts  of  thee  will  linger, 

And  Memory  oft  will  dart. 
With  a  glance  undimmed  by  absence, 

Like  sunshine  through  the  heart. 

Tho*  smiles  as  bright  may  lore  me, 
And  hearts  as  warm  there  be, 

My  fancy  still  untravePd 
Will  whisper  still  of  thee. 

I  know  His  vain  to  murmur, — 

But  oh,  I'll  not  forget, 
One  thought,  one  feeling  cherished. 

Since  we,  as  strangers,  met. 

ESTILLB. 

Holly  Springs,  Miss, 


THE  FORTUNES  OF  ESTHER,  THE  JEWESS. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Mordecai  had  several  times  met  Haman,  and 
once  encountered  his  prying  eye,  which  seemed  to 
wear  in  its  expression  some  vague  reminiscence 
of  his  person,  but  withdrew  its  gaze,  effectually 
baffled  by  his  metamorphosis.  Embolded  by  this 
success,  he  ceased  to  avoid  him,  and  confronted  him 
in  the  streets  with  the  indifferenceof  any  unknown 
passenger.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  Haman 
stopped  his  horse  and  motioned  him  to  approach, 
and  in  a  tone  of  authority  asked,  ''  what  is  your 
name  V 

"  MardocheuSf'*^  replied  Mordecai, — the  two 
names  being  the  same  among  the  Jews. 

**  The  intonations  of  your  voice  are  not  Persian, 
and  your  name  and  person  resemble  a  creature  1 
have  seen  before.     Of  what  nation  are  you  V^ 

'*  I  am  a  Jew,''  replied  Mordecai  boldly. 

^*  A  Jew !  I  thought  as  much,"  continued  Ha- 
man soliloquizing,  *'  and  was  struck  with  that  face 
the  first  time  I  beheld  it.  The  features  and  the 
voice  are  the  same ;  but  the  gait,  the  decrepitude 
and  the  snowy  locks  are  wanted  to  complete  the 
personage.  Pray,  know  you  a  Jew  named  Mor- 
decai V  he  resumed  aloud,  fixing  a  look  of  intense 
scrutiny  upon  the  old  roan. 

*'  I  do  know  him,**  answered  Mordecai  concisely. 

**  Is  he  a  kinsman  that  you  so  much  resemble 
him  V 

**  Yes :  a  very  near  kinsman.  His  psrents  were 
also  mine.*' 

**  Ha !  your  brother !  then  you  can  (ell  me  where 


be  may  be  found.  I  owe  him  aome  favors,  wbieh 
I  would  fain  besiow  without  delay." 

"  Many  a  long  day  has  it  been  since  my  eyes 
greeted  so  near  a  kinsman,*'  replied  Mordecai, 
**  nor  can  I  give  a  probable  guess  where  yoo  may 
find  a  brother  of  mine." 

"  Get  thee  gone,  thou  dog  of  a  Jew,*'  said  Ha- 
man with  impatient  disappointment,  "  why  do  I 
waste  words  on  one  of  thy  subtle  race  I  I  might 
have  known  the  answer  before  I  put  the  question.** 

**  I  am  safe,**  said  Mordecai  smiling  as  he  walk- 
ed away.  "  He  remembers  roe  no  more,  and  Es- 
ther, my  little  Esther,  need  not  fear  him,  since 
under  the  powerful  protection  of  the  prince.  Yet 
the  prince !  the  prince  !'*  resumed  he  with  a  sigh — 
*'  (here  is  danger  from  that  scarce.  I  fear  his 
kindness  is  the  child  of  passion.** 

This  encounter  awakened  the  hopes  of  Haman 
to  discover  Esther*s  retreat,  and  calling  one  of  his 
attendants,  he  bade  him  watgh  the  motions  of  Mor- 
decai, pursue  him  unobserved  to  his  dwelling  and 
learn,  by  whatever  means,  whether  the  Jewess  Ha- 
dassah  had  ventured  to  return  to  Susa.  Yet  Ha- 
man was  not  without  some  misgivings  and  terrors 
of  superstition :  for  in  addition  to  her  hitherto  suc- 
cessful defiance  to  his  power  and  the  ready  means 
which  seemed  continually  at  hand  to  effect  her  res- 
cue from  his  grasp,  the  guards,  who  had  heard 
Mordecai*s  figurative  language,  and  witnessed  the 
triumphant  departure  of  Esther  from  Bsbyloo,  is 
conjunction  with  the  ministers  employed  by  Ze- 
resh  to  mutilate  her  person,  in  palliation  of  a  seem- 
ing neglect  of  duty,  and  to  soften  the  reseBtmeot 
of  their  powerful  superiors,  reported  a  oiiracaloss 
interposition  of  the  gods,  who  had  suddenly  veiled 
them  from  their  sight  and  pursuit.  Some  of  them 
did  not  not  scruple  to  declare  Esther  a  witch,  who 
had  transformed  herself  into  an  eagle  and  liowo 
away,  and  others  gave  their  opinion  that  she  was 
one  of  the  Grecian  goddesses.  Though  affecting 
to  despise  this  version  of  their  transit,  his  mind,  im- 
bued with  the  superstitions  of  the  coantries  in 
which  he  had  lived,  was  harrassed  with  donbtsaod 
fears  npon  the  subject ;  though  the  reflection  that 
a  supernatural  being,  and  not  a  mere  mortal,  had 
baffled  his  power,  afforded  a  consolatory  balm  to 
his  haughty  spirit.  Haman*s  spy,  obedient  to  bis 
master's  commands,  kept  np  his  torturous  porsoit 
of  Mordecai,  stealthily  following  him  with  cat- 
like vigilance,  through  winding  alleys  and  crowded 
thoroughfares  and  crouching  or  retiring  from  view 
whenever  he  stopped  or  looked  around,  till  he  fairly 
trailed  him  to  his  dwelling.  Thus  far  successful 
he  prowled  about  the  house,  as  a  wolf  about  a 
sheep-oot,  intent  upon  his  errand.  After  a  long  and 
unsuccessful  espionage  his  eyes  caught  the  grace- 
ful form  of  Esther  returning  home  from  the  prince's 
palace  accompanied  by  the  eunuch.  He  had  as- 
sisted in  forcing  her  to  Haman*s  palace  in  Soss, 
and  knew  her  slight  and  graeefal  figure  at  once.. 
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Besides,  if  any  confirmation  of  the  identify  of  her 
peraon  had  been  wanted,  a  slight  movement  of 
her  Teil,  as  she  turned  her  head  towards  the  ea- 
nuch,  uncovered  enough  of  her  features  to  satisfy 
all  doubts.  Exulting  in  his  success,  he  hastened 
to  his  master  and  reported  his  discovery  of  the 
fugitive  Jewess. 

*^  Ha  !*'  he  exclaimed,  *'  found  !  and  here  in  Su- 
ea !  this  looks  like  bearding  the  lion,  and  savors 
of  defiance  indeed.  But  be  she  witch,  goddess, 
or  devil,  I  will  put  her  powers  to  the  test  once 
more  and  see  if  she  will  slip  my  fingers  a  third 
time.  Zeresh  is  away  and  so  are  the  little  dan- 
eing  imps,  and  we  shall  see  what  new  device  she 
will  conjure  up  to  baffle  me.  This  time  I  have 
her  safe— -so  lead  the  way." 

The  guide  hastily  led  the  way  and  quickly  brought 
Haman  to  the  well-noted  bouse,  when  throwing 
hie  bridle  to  the  slave,  he  entered  it  without  delay. 
In  the  first  room  from  the  street  door  sat  Esther, 
poring  over  some  abstruse  work  and  so  deeply  ab- 
aorbed  in  its  study  as  to  be  unconscious  of  the  in- 
truder's presence  till  he  addressed  her.  **  Ah,  fair 
and  enchanting  dream  that  never  leaves  me !  have 
I  traced  you  at  last  V^ 

Esther  leaped  from  her  seat  with  a  loud  scream, 
and  hastened  to  escape  by  flight,  but  Haman  caught 
her  by  the  arm  and  forcibly  stopped  her,  and  in  a 
tone  of  triumph  said,  "  Neither  demons  nor  famil- 
iar spirits  can  free  you  now,  my  own  lovely  one, 
so  cease  to  struggle.  Haman  may  be  baffled 
twice — yourself  have  proven  it — bot  surely  never 
thrice.  I  have  thought  of  nothing  else  but  thee 
since  last  we  met,  and  now  I  hold  thee  mine  in 
despite  of  men  and  gods  combined.  The  vulgar 
may  call  thee  goddess  and  indue  thee  with  powers 
divine,  and  surely  the  error  is  'fairly  graced  by  a 
Ibrm  so  goddess-like  ;  yet  I  am  armed  with  proof 
against  such  idle  dreams.  Be  mine  at  once  with 
oat  resistance  and  I  swear  to  keep  concealed  your 
flight  from  Babylon  and  absence  from  the  fall  of 
Belus.  You  know  the  tenor  of  the  king's  decree — 
there  is  no  fiction  in  this — and  one  word  of  mine 
will  cause  this  lovely  head  to  be  severed  from  thi^ 
heaving  bosom/* 

*^  Your  threats  bring  to  me  no  terrors,  thou  cruel 
oppressor,"  replied  Esther  intrepidly ;  '*  I  passed 
the  walls  of  Babylon  by  your  wife's  commands, 
and  the  king  is  too  just  to  punish  an  involuntary 
disobedience.  Zeresh,  not  J,  is  accountable  to  the 
King.*' 

**  Simple  one,  think  yon  that  tale  will  ever  reach 
the  king,  or  if  it  should,  that  it  will  avail  you  aught 
against  one  so  far  above  yon  1  I  tell  yon,  girl,  I 
am  incessantly  lashed  to  madness  by  the  chidings 
of  a  woman^s  tongue,  and  you  the  theme  of  dis- 
cord. By  the  glorious  light  of  Mithras,  I  think  I 
am  as  much  moved  to  spite  my  wife  in  loving  thee, 
as  by  thy  beanteous  person  :  and  are  not  you  con- 
earned  to  spite  her  too  \    What  favors  she  intend- 


ed you,  I  need  not  tell  you  ;  for  your  disobedience 
of  her  orders  plainly  proves  you  knew  her  purpn- 
ses,  though  by  what  hidden  arts  you  discovered 
them  is  a  mystery  yet.  However,  I  daily  bear  the 
charge  of  warning  you,  impossible  as  it  was  to  do 
so,  without  a  knowledge  of  your  danger." 

"  I  have  no  revenge  to  gratify,"  replied  Esther 
firmly.  '*  Your  wife's  displeasure  was  natural, 
and  however  unjustly  and  cruelly  she  may  have 
meant  towards  myself,  I  rather  pity  her,  yoked  as 
she  is  with  one  so  unworthy  of  a  woman^s  love, 
than  hate  her." 

Haman's  countenance  became  crimsoned  with 
rage,  and  grasping  her  arm  till  he  caused  her  pain, 
he  muttered  through  his  clenched  teeth,  **  My  gen- 
tlenese  has  made  you  insolent,  you  little  fury.  Ex- 
perience shall  teach  you  as  soon  to  chafe  a  lion  in 
his  den,  as  throw  your  taunts  at  Haman,  the  Amal- 
ekite.  I  know  your  race,  your  juggling  priest- 
craft, and  the  power  to  which  you  ascribe  each  ac- 
cidental casualty.  Your  God,  in  the  shape  of  two 
pantomimes  freed  you  once  from  my  power,  and 
again  in  Babylon  He  takes  the  shape  of  my  wife 
and  sets  you  free.  In  truth  He  gets  your  thanks 
on  easy  terms.  This  time  I  surely  will  teach  you 
how  vain  is  your  trust  in  him  you  call  your  God  ; 
for  I  will  not  leave  you  a  minute  in  the  charge  of 
others,  nor  is  Zeresh  in  the  city  to  succor  vou 


It 


now. 

**  You  cannot  make  me  tremble,  fearful  as  yoa 
are,"  replied  Esther.  "  That  God  whom  you  im- 
piously blaspheme  is  my  Shepherd.  In  His  presence 
and  under  the  shadow  of  His  crook,  I  can  mock 
your  threats  and  laugh  your  malice  to  scorn." 

*'  You  will !"  exclaimed  Haman  with  vehemence 
and  attempting  to  bear  her  a  vay  in  his  arms. 

**  Forbear,  I  command  yon  in  the  name  of  Ar- 
taxerxes,"  cried  Esther,  presenting  to  his  view  the 
princess  ring. 

Haman  relaxed  his  hold,  and  with  a  countenance 
as  pale  as  marble,  stood  as  if  transformed  to  stone. 

*'  Now  begone,  thou  hateful  oppressor,"  resumed 
Esther — **  and  believe  henceforth,  that  the  God  of 
Israel  is  able  and  willing  to  protect  those  who  trust 
in  Him ;  and  that  He  has  not  smitten  thee  to  the 
dust,  attribute  to  his  merciful  forbearance.  Go, 
proud,  ungodly  man,  subdue  thy  evil  passions  and 
reform  thy  vicious  life,  and  peace  may  yet  attend 
thee." 

^'  Thou  art  indeed  some  deity  in  the  shape  of 
woman,"  said  Haman,  recovering  his  speech — **no 
mortal  being  could  thus  obstruct  my  ends  and  mock 
my  power.  I  leave  you,  not  foiled  by  flesh  and 
blood,  but  by  a  spirit,  whether  invisibly  aflfording 
you  protection,  or  assuming  that  shape,  is  all  the 
same."  Thus  concluding,  with  a  look  of  confirm- 
ed faith  in  what  he  said,  Haman  leA  the  house. 

In  an  ecstasy  of  pious  gratitude,  Esther  clasped 
her  small  white  hands  over  her  forehead  and  bow- 
ing her  head  till  it  touched  the  table  by  which  she 
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knelt,  poured  out  her  spirit  in  one  long,  fervent 
thanksgiving  to  that  Providence  whose  power  to 
comfort  and  succor  the  oppressed  knows  no  bar- 
rier, penetrating  alike  the  massy  walls  and  gloo- 
my dungeons  of  the  prison-house,  and  the  sunny 
fields  of  space.  Yet  there  remained  to  her  one 
source  of  apprehension,  mingled  with  a  feeling  of 
indefinable  tenderness,  which  she  in  vain  struggled 
to  overcome — the  apprehension  of  being  sought  by 
the  young  prince.  While  she  firmly  resolved  to 
oppose  his  advances  and  feared  his  displeasure, 
she  could  not  suppress  an  involuntary  yearning  to- 
wards him.  His  generous  and  compassionate 
treatment  of  her,  so  widely  contrasting  with  what 
she  had  experienced  from  other  Persians,  was 
deeply  touching,  because  so  unexpected.  And  his 
manly  beauty,  too,  together  with  the  gentle  and 
affectionate  tones  of  his  voice,  as  he  held  her  hand 
in  his,  breathing  language  of  compassion  and  ten* 
derness,  while  the  harsh  reproaches  of  Vashti  still 
grated  on  her  ear,  and  her  blows  yet  tingled  on  her 
cheeks— and  lastly,  the  ring  and  the  secure  pro- 
tection it  brought — all  conspired  to  impress  her 
with  sentiments  which  troubled  her  when  she  at- 
tempted to  analyze  them.  In  this  perplexity,  her 
mind  recurred  to  Mordecai  as  her  proper  counsellor. 
to  whose  guidance  she  had  always  implicitly  sub- 
mitted ;  bnt  for  the  first  timo  in  her  life  she  shrunk 
from  the  disclosure,  even  to  him,  of  feelings  that 
brought  the  color  to  her  cheeks  from  simple  medi- 
tation. Such  is  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  a  refined 
and  modest  young  female.  From  these  reflections 
and  the  causes  and  dependencies  that  brought  her 
in  contact  with  the  prince,  in  this  land  of  bondage, 
her  mind  recurred  to  the  land  of  her  fathers — the 
oiice  happy  Canaan.  Though  she  had  never  seen 
it,  her  heart  yearned  towards  her  father- land  with 
all  the  endearment  of  an  infant  to  its  mother.  In 
her  enthusiastic  dreams  she  had  clothed  it  in  all  the 
ideal  beauties  of  an  enchanting  Paradise.  **  O, 
Zion  !"  she  exclaimed  aloud,  **  would  that  I  could 
climb  thy  holy  mount  and  breathe  the  air  where 
Godly  prophets  stood  and  poured  forth,  in  burning 
words,  the  Oracles  of  God  to  warn  rebellious  Israel 
of  the  doom  of  sin.  Here,  too,  I  might  behold  the 
spot  where  David  stood  and  tuned  his  harp  in  melo- 
dies to  God.  Yes,  Zion ! — mysterious  word,  im- 
plying blessings  yet  to  come.  Among  thy  cedars, 
too,  famed  Lebanon,  my  spirit  loves  to  roam  and 
contemplate  the  busy  scenes  of  men  when  Solomon, 
the  Wise,  sat  on  Judah^s  throne.  Along  thy  shady 
banks,  loo,  Jordani  emblematic  river,  in  fancy  oft 
times  I  have  trod,  and  while  gazing  on  thy  peace- 
ful waters,  the  form  of  good  old  Joshua,  followed 
by  the  host  of  Abraham's  seed,  has  passed  dry- 
shod  thy  divided  waters.  How  have  I  longed  to 
press  the  spot  where  little  Samuel  slept  when  awa- 
kened from  his  slumbers  by  the  voice  of  God.*' 
Eslher^s  rhapsody  was  here  suddenly  broken  off* 
by  a  gentle  lap  at  the  door.     Supposing  the  visitor 


f  to  be  some  Jewish  friend,  she  cried,  "  coroe  in,** 
bnt  started  to  her  feet  greatly  agitated,  when  the 
door  opened,  and  prince  Artaxerxes  entered. 

"Ah!  Esther,  my  little  minstrel,  do  I  indeed 
find  yoa  here,  and  alone  V*  asked  the  prince. 

^*  Yes,  my  lord,*'  replied  Esther  in  a  tremolonc 
and  deprecating  voice ;  "  you  find  the  orphan  girl, 
whom  you  nobly  protected,  alone^^  deeply  empha- 
sizing the  last  word. 

**  I  understand  your  appeal,  my  little  songster," 
resumed  the  prince—**  your  voice  and  eye  convey 
your  meaning.  You  would  remind  me  that  yoa 
are  alone  and  unprotected  against  any  wrong  in- 
tended you.  But  still  your  fears  and  think  better 
of  your  prince.  Artaxerxes  is  not  the  man  to 
harbor  in  his  heart  designs  of  brutal  outrage  to- 
wards one  so  meek,  so  lovely,  and  defenceless — 
that  were  worse  than  cowardice.  Besides,  pcMir 
girl,  something  in  the  short  acquaintance  I  have 
had  with  yon,  tells  me  you  have  been  too  much  the 
child  of  sorrow  already ;  and  surely  mneh  more 
noble  were  the  act  to  sooiho  than  add  to  it.** 

So  great  was  the  contrast  between  the  princess 
generous  sentiments  and  Haman's  brutal  violence, 
and  so  forcibly  did  it  strike  upon  the  heart  of  Es- 
ther, soflened  as  it  was  by  a  tender  melancholy, 
that  unable  to  suppress  her  tumultuoas  feelings,  she 
buried  her  face  in  her  hands  and  wept  convulsively. 

**  I  have  guessed  aright,'*  continued  the  prince, 
taking  one  of  her  hands  in  his  and  gently  pressing 
it.  **  You  are  friendless  and  the  ungenerous  have 
dealt  cruelly  by  you.  Now  let  me  wipe  away 
these,  and  take  a  prince's  word  for  it,  that  who- 
ever henceforth  ofiTers  you  a  wrong,  makes  Arta- 
xerxes his  mortal  foe.  That  ring  yoa  wear  will 
give  you  or  your  messenger  access  to  me,  through 
bolts  and  guards  and  every  opposing  obstacle  at 
any  hour.*' 

"  Great  prince,*'  replied  Esther,  "  I  am  unwor- 
thy of  this  generous  condescension.  Yonr  kind- 
ness overwhelms  me — yet  deep  and  fervent  is  my 
gratitude.  Prayers  for  your  happiness  shall  min- 
gle in  my  daily  devotions,  and  though  they  be  bet 
the  breath  of  a  frail  mortal  and  a  poor  re  torn  for 
such  goodness,  yet  they  are  all  I  have  to  bestow.** 

"  Nay,  charming  girl,"  said  the  prince,  **  I  claim 
nothing  on  the  score  of  gratitude ;  to  protect  the 
weak  and  defenceless  is  a  duty  of  every  generoas 
mind  and  brings  its  own  reward  to  every  feeling 
heart.  So  regard  my  protection  as  a  right  yon 
may  justly  claim  of  a  prince,  who  cannot  rightly 
withhold  it.  So  you  are  burdened  with  no  obliga- 
tions. Yet,  lovely  one,  princes  sometimes  in  their 
turn  become  suitors  to  their  subjects,  and  sorely 
they  may  hope  to  escape  the  cruelty  of  denial. 
Notwithstanding  the  eunuch's  report  to  me  of  your 
indifference  to  a  prince,  I  come  a  confirmed  lover, 
nor  will  you  hear  me  sue  in  vain.  Indeed,  dear 
girl,  you  must  be  mine.  Start  not  that  I  said  yoa 
must  be  mine-^I  do  not  mean  by  force ;  no  *  but 
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by  yoor  own  free  choice,  and  on  such  terms  as  a 
prince  of  the  blood  royal  cannot  be  denied  by  the 
gentle  heart  of  a  Persian  beanty.  The  laws  and 
customs  of  all  nations,  not  excepiincr  the  sanctimo- 
nious zealfits,  the  Jews,  permit  polygramy.  There 
ia  nothinj^  to  forbid  it  in  the  eyes  of  men  or  Gods, 
and  surely  a  prince  may  enjoy  the  privilegre  per- 
mitted to  the  ineanest  snbject.  I  therefore  come 
to  raise  yon  to  the  dignity  of  a  wife,  and,  lovely 
one,  unless  my  person  is  repnlsive,  you  surely 
<^an  not  refuse  an  offer  both  honorable  and  enno- 
Wincr.  Vashti,  whatever  her  wishes  may  be,  can- 
not reasonably  complain  of  this,  since  it  is  my  law- 
ful privilege  to  take  more  wives  than  one.  But 
for  your  sake  T  p:ive  the  pledged  word  of  a  prince 
to  limit  the  number  to  two.  When  a  princess. 
you  will  be  raised  above  the  enmity  of  Vashti  and 
the  fear  of  every  molestation." 

Esther's  heart  sank  depressed  with  anguish  at 
the  scoffing  allusion  unwittingly  made  by  the  Prince 
to  the  Jews.  The  injustice  was  doubly  painful  as 
flailing  from  the  mouth  of  the  man,  whose  fine  per- 
son graced  by  the  most  gentle  and  captivating  man- 
ners, and  whose  generous  sentiments  and  noble 
nature  had  thrown  over  her  susceptible  heart  the 
thrilling  rapture  of  a  first  and  fervent  love.  **  He 
l<now8  not  my  descent,"  she  reasoned  with  des- 
^nding  wretchedness.  ''  To  reveal  to  him  my 
people  would  excite  his  disgust ;  and  I  should  be 
despised  and  rejected  as  a  Jewess^  perhaps  with 
more  vehemence  than  I  have  been  sought  as  a 
Persian.  For  what  mind,  however  virtuous,  can 
act  independently  of  preconceptions  and  prejudi- 
ces 1  No !  it  may  not  be — God  has  ordained  the 
captivity  of  my  people  and  I  must  share  their  des- 
tiny, nor  sinfully  seek  to  avoid  it  by  concealing 
my  origin.  God*s  righteous  will  has  marked  out 
for  me  a  different  path  and  [  must  pursue  it.'* 

"  Why  are  yon  pale  and  silent,  thou  beautiful  be- 
ing 1"  resumed  the  prince  after  waiting  in  vain  for 
an  answer.  **Do  you  yet  doubt  the  purposes  of 
Artaxerxes  after  his  honor  is  pledged  to  you  ? 
Speak  freely  as  to  an  equal,  and  not  to  a  prince. 
I  ask  your  hand  as  a  lover  and  claim  no  right  to 
control  your  will ;  for  your  heart  I  would  have  as 
a  free  offering,  and  your  station,  I  repeat,  shall  be 
that  of  a  wife.  In  earnest  of  my  sincerity  I  seal 
the  pledge  with  this  kiss,'*  concluded  he  pressing 
his  lips  to  hers. 

Great  was  the  tnmnit  in  Esther's  bosom  at  this 
trying  moment,  and  intense  the  anguish  of  her 
heart,  responding  so  fully  to  the  princess  passion, 
yet  compelled  by  stern  necessity  to  suppress  its 
emotions  and  affect  a  coldness  while  yearning  to- 
wards him.  However,  this  conflict  was  but  for  a 
moment,  and  she  replied  without  further  hesitation  : 

*'  Most  noble  prince,  you  are  both  generous  aild 
jQst,  and  will  parcTon  the  determination  to  which 
circumstances  force  an  unhappy  girl  to  come — 
more  onhappy  at  this  moment  than  ever  before,  and 


believe  me  prince  on  your  account.  O  would  to 
God,  I  could  be  yours,  to  prove  how  fond  how  cease^ 
lessly  devoted  a  woman's  love  can  be." 

**  flow  is  thisV  asked  the  prince  letting  go  her 
hand,  and  turning  pale  in  his  turn.  *•*  Do  you  then 
iove  another,  Esther,  and  are  you  the  promised  bride 
of  some  more  happy  man  1  Do  not  deny  it,  I  see 
it  is  so.  But  fear  nothing — vou  have  the  word  of 
a  prince  to  determine  freely  and  without  a  dread 
of  consequences.  I  am  not  selfish  and  will  not 
blight  the  peace  of  your  young  life  by  crossing  the 
affections  of  so  tender  a  heart  as  yours." 

This  last  touch  of  generosity  forced  Esther  to 
weep  afresh  an(t  for  several  minutes  she  was  ena- 
ble to  speak.  Subduing  her  feelings  she  at  length 
replied : 

*'  No !  noble  and  generous  benefactor,  you  to- 
tally mistake  the  truth.  In  this  hour  of  bitter  trial 
I  will  unbosom  a  secret  I  had  determined  to  keep 
buried  in  this  heart  and  not  suffer  you  to  leave  me 
with  the  ofifensive  conviction  that  another  is  pre- 
fered  before  you  by  a  capricious  and  nngratefitl 
woman.  I  owe  it  to  you,  great  prince,  and  I  owe 
it  to  myself  to  declare,  that  you  have  my  heart  in 
all  the  gushing  tenderness  of  a  woman^s  love. 
How  fervently — how  intensely  it  yearns  to  yoo, 
God  and  myself  can  only  know.  Yet  dear  and 
loved  one  we  must  part  and  part  forever." 

"  Why  what  is  the  meaning  of  ihisconcluaionl" 
asked  the  prince  in  astonishment.  "  Why  do  yoa 
dash  a  cup  so  thrillingly  delightful  from  my  lips 
just  as  you  had  raised  it !  No!  now  that  the  sweet 
music  of  that  little  tongue  has  told  me  that  dear 
heart  gives  throb  for  throb  with  mine,  it  is  no  longer 
by  force  that  I  cling  to  you  as  mine.  No !  Esther, 
no  !  we  cannot  part,"  continued  he,  soddenly  spring-- 
ing  forwards  and  clasping  her  in  his  arms,  **  some 
parent  or  guardian  would  force  you  to  marry  where 
yoo  do  not  love  and  even  to  reject  your  prince, 
but  it  shall  never  be." 

**  No !  prince,"  replied  Esther,  in  vain  endeavor- 
ing to  escape  from  his  arms.  *'you  again  mistake 
me,  the  barrier  between  os  is  not  the  work  of  roan. 
I  cannot  reveal  it,  were  I  to  do  so,  you  would  ac- 
knowledge its  power  to  separate  os  forever." 

"  No !  no  ?  dear  one,"  continued  the  prince  look- 
ing fondly  in  her  uplifted  eyes,  **  I  will  not  let  thee 
go — this  is  some  romantic  dream  that  fills  this  lit- 
tle throbbing  bosom.  No  force  can  separate  two 
hearts  so  fondly  pressed  together." 

**  O,  prince,  indulge  not  such  fond  hopes,  I  repeat, 
we  must  part,^*  said  Esther  pressing  her  head  to 
his  bosom  and  weeping  bitterly. 

**  Never,^  replied  the  prince  vehemently,  **  at 
least  until  I  am  (ully  satisfied  of  the  sufiiciency  of 
the  cause  that  should  sever  us.  To  know  of  it 
and  to  judge  of  it  is  surely  not  too  much  to  ask.** 

"  Dear  generous  prince,  pardon  and  forgive  roe, 
and  judge  not  unkindly,  but  my  tongue  cannot  attef 
it/'  said  Esthet,  unable  to  eodore  the  thought  of 
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ooDTerting  his  affection  into  disgust  by  revealing 
her  kindred  and  people. 

**  Then,  Esther,  I  will  not  give  yon  op.  T  prom- 
ised not  to  force  your  inclinations,  nor  would  F  have 
done  it  for  all  the  love  I  bear  you ;  but  you  acknow- 
ledge yonr  heart  and  inclinations  are  all  with  roe, 
and  I  shall  be  perfecting  the  happiness  of  both  of 


as. 


»i 


•*Yes,  prince,"  said  Esther  mournfully,  "you 
roost  give  me  op.  There  is  a  power  to  separate 
us,  and  you  force  me  to  use  it.  This  ring  and 
your  princely  word  to  hear  my  petitions  must  cause 
you  to  leave  me  free." 

*'  Esther,"  said  the  prince,  at  otfce  releasing  her, 
'*  Is  it  kind  1  is  it  generous  to  use  that  pledge  of 
my  protection,  meant  to  defend  you  from  outrage 
and  oppression,  against  the  peace  of  the  donor  ? 
Then  be  it  so.  I  perceive  that  notwithstanding 
all  your  professions  you  regard  me  as  a  fearful 
tyrant  whom  you  must  propitiate  to  have  the  power 
to  cast  him  off.  fiut  you  do  injustice  to  my  nature — 
yon  are  free,  and  since  you  wish  me  to  speak  it, 
farewell  forever." 

Esther,  stung  with  anguish  at  the  prince's  lan- 
guage, caught  hold  on  his  robe  to  stop  him  as  he 
turned  to  leave  her,  and  looking  up  with  a  ooonte- 
nance  yet  moist  with  tears,  besought  him  not  to 
leave  her  with  such  suspicions  on  his  mind. 

**  As  I  hope  to  enjoy  future  peace,  dear  prince,^* 
said  she,  *'  I  have  spoken  simple  trpth  and  given 
yon  all  the  secrets  of  a  maiden  heart — now  say 
you  forgive  ro*e  and  do  nut  break  my  heait  by  leav- 
ing me  in  anger." 

The  prince  paused,  and  looking  steadfastly  upon 
ihe  distressed  and  beautiful  being  at  his  side,  re- 
floated, **  forgive  you !  lovely  and  impenetrable 
nystery!  what  heart  could  harbor  resentment 
mgainet  you  ?" 

Then  wiping  the  tears  from  her  cheeks,  he  pressed 
her  lips  with  his  and  tore  himself  from  the  house. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Xerxee,  humbled  from  his  imagined  sopremaoy 
over  men  and  elements,  by  the  overthrow  of  his 
mighty  armaments  in  the  little  Grecian  republics 
and  his  own  disgraceful  flight,  sunk,  like  most  crea- 
lares  of  mere  impulse  and  passion  without  any 
fixed  principles  of  action,  into  the  opposite  extreme 
.of  mere  animal  existence,  revelling  in  all  the  ex- 
eeases  of  sensual  policy,  or  too  deeply  buried  in  in- 
dolence to  endure  the  burdens  of  a  vigilant  admin- 
iatratioD,  he  sobered  the  reins  of  power  over  his 
"Vast  dominions  to  drop  into  the  hands  of  the  Eu- 
noehs.and  courtiers  of  his  palace.  The  murmurs 
of  his  oppressed  subjects  never  reached  his  ear, 
fM>d  the  wretches  who  reaped  the  bencill  of  his  in- 
4olent  vices  already  regarded  him  as  an  object  of 
iH>Qtainpt  and  di«guBt»    This  atate  of  thipgt  qould 


not  long  exist ;  and,  as  generally  happens  when  an- 
archy and  wild  confusion  tske  place  of  wholeaoroe 
government,  a  few  daring  and  ambitious  spirits  eoo- 
ceived  the  plan  of  overturning  the  Persian  dynasty 
and  elevating  themselves  to  power.  Artabanus,  the 
Hyrcanean«  eapiain  of  the  king*s  guards,  and  his 
favorite,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  facikni 
and  was  eventually  to  be  placed  on  the  throne. 
The  rewards  of  the  other  conspirators  were  the 
satrapies  of  the  largest  and  richest  provinces.  The 
plan  agreed  upon  to  accomplish  their  objecta,  was 
to  murder  Xerxes  and  his  sons  soocessivety ,  and  so 
to  accomplish  the  massacre  as  to  throw  the  odi»m 
upon  the  conflicting  aspirations  of  the  king's  son^ 
and  their  partisans.  Accordingly,  at  an  appointed 
hour,  Artabanus  was  conducted  by  Mithridaies,the 
king's  favorite  eunuch  and  high -chamberlain,  into 
Xerxes*  private  chamber,  where  they  inordered 
him  in  his  sleep.  Then  hastening  to  Artaxerxes, 
and  with  well-feigned  horror  and  alarm,  declared 
to  him  that  Darius,  his  oldest  brother,  impausat 
to  mount  the  throne,  had  inurdered  his  father  and 
seized  upon  the  government.  Artaxerxes,  struck 
dumb'  by  this  horrible  intelligence,  stood  for  a 
moment  like  a  statue  of  marble,  but  a  revolsioB 
of  feelings  quickly  succeeding,  he,  in  a  transport  of 
passion,  seised  on  his  sword  and  was  rushing  from 
the  room  with  some  desperate  intent  when  Artaba- 
nus, quickly  interposing,  exclaimed,  *'  stop  prince, 
for  your  life  venture  not  from  your  palace,  bat  hear 
my  counsel  and  you  are  both  safe  and  your  father 
revenged.  The  detestable  parricide,  judging  of 
others  by  his  own  unscrupulous  ambition,  is  per- 
suaded that  his  offer  of  enormous  bribes  and  my 
seeming  acquiescence  have  made  me  the  creature 
of  his  will,  and  even  now  I  am  sent  here  to  dis- 
patch you  to  prevent  the  consequences  of  yonr  just 
resentment.  But,"  continued  he  with  vehemence, 
**  the  bloody  assassin  shall  find  in  me  not  only  a 
faithful  officer  and  devoted  servant  of  bis  no- 
happy  father,  but  a  prompt  defender  of  my  honor, 
which  has  been  trampled  on  by  his  degrading  con- 
struction of  my  character  and  principles  implied  in 
his  offers  of  bribes.  Speak  prince,  there  is  no  time 
for  delay.  He  exults  while  we  now  speak  in  the 
full  persuasion  that  you  are  already  taken  out  of 
his  way.  A  hint,  a  bare  suspicion  that  you  live 
will  send  yon  from  the  palace,  a  quietus  that  thun- 
ders shall  not  disturb,  and  me  you  will  involve  in 
your  fall.'  Keep  your  palace,  I  am  unsuspected 
and  can  approach  his  person  in  his  guilty  seclusion. 
Speak  your  will,  it  is  my  law,  and  Artabanus  pledges 
his  sword  and  life  that  Artaxerxes  shall  sit  on  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors.*' 

'*Tken  seize  the  wretched  parricide  and  im- 
prison him  till  he  is  rqgalarly  convicted  of  the 
orime,"  replied  the  prince. 

**  You  speak  the  language  of  madneaa,  great 
prince,"  continued  Artabanus  with  perturbed  leasts. 
^*  Is  he  not  already  fortifiod  in  the  kingV  palaM^ 
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sqrroanded  by  the  numerous  guards  and  proclaimed 
by  the  capricious  populace,  who  are  pleased  wiih 
the  novelty  and  ever  ready  to  hope  fur  new  bles- 
sings under  a  new  government  {  There  is  but  one 
remedy  and  I  have  spoken  it.** 

"  Then  in  the  names  of  the  gods  of  Persia  go 
and  apply  it,''  said  the  prince  with  an  impatient 
conflict  of  passions. 

Accordingly,  the  innocent  Darius,  ignorant  of 
what  had  happened  and  unconscious  of  any  danger, 
waa  suddenly  surrounded  by  the  creatures  of  Arta- 
ban  us  and  as  quickly  murdered.  The  crafty  regi- 
cide, fearing  at  once  to  assume  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment, determined  to  place  Artaxerxes  on  the 
throne,  aad  by  insidiously  circulating  against  him 
throughout  the  empire  the  charges  of  both  fratri- 
cide and  parricide,  to  prepare  the  public  mind  for 
revolt,  when  he  purposed  to  murder  Artaxerxes 
aod  mount  the  throne.  That  prince  was  accord- 
ingly proclaimed  king  and  at  once  assumed  the 
sceptre  of  the  Persian  empire.  Arubanus,  craftily 
maturing  his  plans,  now  represented  to  the  new 
king  the  necessity  of  raising  a  mighty  army  to  be 
in  readiness  to  repel  any  attempt  against  his  gov- 
crnmeot  by  Hystaspes  his  elder  brother  then  gov- 
ernor of  Bactriana,  aod,  who  it  was  but  reasonable 
to  suppose,  would  contest  with  him  the  possession 
of  the  empire.  Judging  this  to  be  a  wise  precau- 
tion, the  young  king  commanded  an  army  to  be  as- 
aembled  and  gave  Artabanus  the  general  superin- 
tendence of  it.  Accordingly  Artabanus,  with  the 
greatest  despatch,  drew  together  at  Sosa  a  numer- 
ous army  and  gave  to  his  seven  sons,  who  were  in 
the  conspiracy,  the  most  important  offices  in  the 
aimy,  and  to  his  other  accomplices  all  the  subordi- 
nate ones.  Thus  strengthened  and  supported,  he 
was  now  confident  of  the  means  to  crush  Arta- 
xerxes and  to  repel  Hystaspes  his  brother ;  but  he 
resolved  to  proceed  cautiously  and  to  secure  the 
hearts  of  the  army  before  striking  the  final  blow. 
Troops  were  incessantly  mustered  through  the 
streets  and  constantly  drilled.  Artabanus  and  his 
sons  were  ever  present  with  the  soldiery,  an^l  by 
every  art  of  condescending  gentleness  sought  to 
ingratiate  themselves  in  their  favor.  The  army 
was  already  charmed  with  their  gracious  and  affa- 
ble deportment,  so  foreign  to  the  haughty  and  un- 
bending nobles  of  Persia,  and  rent  the  air  with  ac- 
clamations whenever  these  men  passed  along  their 
lines.  Every  hour  added  to  the  sense  of  success 
and  security  now  distending  with  exultation  the 
bosom  of  Artabanus. 

'*  My  fortunes  are  rapidly  growing  to  a  head  and 
the  throne  is  already  within  my  grasp,**  he  mused 
in  ecstasy  of  thought.  **I  am  in  fact,  at  this  mo- 
ment, the  ruler  of  this  mighty  empire  and  lack  only 
the  title  that  graces  the  power,  nor  can  all  the  pow- 
ers of  earth  withhold  even  that.  These  creatures, 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  are  already  moulded  to 
my  will,  and  what  remains  to  stay  me  1   My  plans 


are  now  ripe  and  this  is  the  moment  for  ezeca* 
tion,*' 

At  that  very  minute  the  eunuch  Sophron,  the 
same  that  had  accompanied  Esther  from  Vashti's 
palace  and  who  was  now  promoted  to  the  office  of 
chamberlain  to  the  king,  rode  up  to  Artabanus  with 
an  anxious  countenance  and  whispered, 

*'  fie  sudden  or  all  is  lost.  News  has  just  reached 
the  palace  that  Hystaspes  is  indeed  approaching 
Susa  with  a  vast  army,  and  I  am  dispatched  by  the 
king  in  double  haste  to  command  your  instant  de- 
parture with  all  your  forces  to  meet  and  give  him 
battle.  You  are  forbidden  to  quit  your  horse  and. 
required  to  turn  his  head  and  lead  the  way  at  once.** 

"  Think  you  this  an  unlucky  incident,  Sophron  V* 
asked  Artabanus  with  exultation.  '*  It  is  the  most 
fortunate  event  that  could  have  happened.  Indeed, 
the  most  happy  conjunction  of  circumstances  seems 
to  conspire  to  our  success.  The  most  cautious  cir- 
cumspection must  be  observed  in  this  business,  you 
know/*  continued  he  with  a  smile  of  complaisant 
wisdom  "  the  slightest  suspicion  of  our  agency  in 
the  king*s  death  would  ruin  us  with  the  army.  We 
must  seem  as  ignorant  of  the  conspiracy  as  the 
king  himself,  and  to  show  a  zeal  fur  his  cause  and 
^n  abhorrence  for  his  murderers,  we  must  be  the 
first  to  cut  to  pieces  the  assassins  we  employ  to 
murder  him.  I  have  held  secret  intelligence  with 
Hystaspes  and  persuaded  him  that  I  favor  his 
cause.  My  messenger,  by  directions,  has  brought 
me  a  score  of  Bactriau  archers,  zealous  supporters 
of  Hystaspes,  and  safe  instruments  for  my  pur- 
pose. These  men  I  have  distinguished  by  their 
dress  that  not  one  may  escape  to  tell  the  tale,  and 
placed  them  in  a  position  where  the  fairest  mark 
will  be  presented  by  the  king  as  he  passes  along  to 
review  the  army.  My  sons,  with  a  chosen  body 
of  cavalry,  will  take  a  station  near  these  archers, 
and  as  soon  as  the  king  is  slain  shall  fall  upon  them 
and  massacre  the  whole.  Then  we  shall  easily 
imp<ise  upon  the  army  that  Hystaspes  had  insin« 
uated  these  men  in  among  our  forces  in  the  guise 
of  friends  to  murder  his  brother  and  open  his  way 
to  the  throne,  fiy  this  double  stroke  of  policy  we 
shall  not  only  grasp  the  sceptre,  but  exasperate  the 
army  against  Hystaspes  and  thus  confirm  our  for- 
tune by  the  overthrow  of  both  brothers  at  once; 
for  many  of  Hystaspes*  own  adherents  will  fall  off 
from  his  cause,  at  best  weakly  supported.  Go 
therefore  hastily  to  my  sons  and  hand  them  these 
instructions,  which  I  have  written  out  for  the  occa- 
sion that  no  blunders  from  the  imperfection  of  Ver* 
baJ  orders  may  occur.  Bid  them  be  perfect  to  the 
very  letter,  and  beyond  all  things,  to  be  in  time  upon 
the  ground.  After  this,  return  quickly  to  the  king 
and  urge  him  in  my  name  to  show  himself  to  the 
army  before  we  go  forth  to  battle,  that  his  presenee 
may  inspire  them  with  love  for  his  person  and  seal 
for  his  cause.  The  new  captain  of  the  body-gaard 
will  take  care  to  expose  the  kiog*s  person  to  the 
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Bactrian  archers  at  the  proper  time.     If,  however,  1  fahle  manners,  and  his  exalted  sense  of  jti9tice« 


w 


the  kin^  should  hesitate  to  show  himself,  tell  him 
the  army  refuses  to  march  until  he  has  reviewed 
ihem." 

*' It  is  most  nnfortunate,"  replied  the  eunuch, 
**  that  the  kin^  has  just  retired  within  his  palace, 
and  no  one  mav  dare  to  enter  wiihin  the  inner 


she  continued.  **  conatitoie  him  in  my  miod  the 
most  worthy  person  in  the  whole  empire  to  moont 
the  Persian  throne.'* 

The  eyes  of  her  hearers  were  turned  upon  her 
with  surprise,  and  Morderai  sharing  their  aston- 
ishment, asked,   "  why  how  is  this,  Esther,  my 


court  without  expressly  ordered  to  do  so.  The  idanahter  T  Where  saw  you  the  king,  and  what 
violation  of  this  law,  you  know,  is  certain  death  un- ;  know  you  of  him,  that  you  bo  confirmedly  esiol 
less  the  king  hold  out  his  sceptre  in  token  of  par- 1  his  person  and  qualities  V* 

don.'*  This  qnestion,  recalling  Esther  to  herself,  tent 

••This  is  terrible  indee.l,"  replied  Artahanus  :  rhe  blood  in  one  gushing  torrent  of  crimson  over 
**  but  the  emergency  is  a  pressinjr  <»ne  and  a  remedy  j  her  face,  neck  and  bosom,  nor  could  she  at  first 
must  be  found.     Is  there  no  one  who  will  venture  |  utter  one  word  of  reply. 


on  this  errand  ^" 

"  No  Persian  noble  will  venture  to  expose  his 
head  to  the  caprice  of  a  kin^r  naturally  suspifrious 
of  all  about  him  from  the  recent  assassination  of 
his  father  and  the  dread  of  his  opposing  brother; 
and  to  send  one  of  less  dignity  than  a  noble  would 
offend  the  king  and  frustrate  your  purpose." 

Perplexed  and  foiled  by  this  unexpected  obsta- 
cle, the  two  c<»n8piraiors  remained  anxiously  silent 
for  several  minutes,  when  Sophron  suddenly  raised 
his  eyes  with  an  expression  of  exultation  and  ex- 
claimed, *•  I  have  it.  There  is  a  young  woman  in 
§u8a  whose  simple  face  so  pleased  the  king — then 
third  son  only  to  Xerxes,  and  plain  prince  Arta- 
xerxes — that  he  gave  her  a  costly  ring  and  com- 
manded that  all  should  respect  the  wenrerof  it  and 
admit  her  to  his  presence  at  whatever  hour  she 
should  present  herself.  Now  I  am  well  persuaded 
I  can  prevail  on  her  by  a  well-varnished  lale  to 
venture  on  the  king  and  deliver  your  messaxze." 

*'  But  will  the  guards,  who  are  unacquainted  witii 
the  story  of  that  ring,  permit  a  woman  unbidden 
to  intrude  upou  the  kingV  suggested  Artabanus. 

"  I  will  inform  the  ;:»uards,''  replied  Sophron, 
**  that  the  king  commanded  that  freedom  to  be  per- 
mitted to  her.  He  shall  not  have  an  opportnnity 
to  examine  me  on  the  subject  before  the  review 
and  you  will  scarcely  permit  him  to  do  it  after- 
wards." 

••  Then,  my  good  Sophron,"  said  Artabanus  rub- 
bing his  hands  with  glee,  **  what  punishment  he 
may  award  you  after  the  review  I  promise  you  to 
bear  by  proxy.  The  reward  of  your  fidelity,  how- 
ever, shall  be  great.  Go  now  seek  that  lucky  dam- 
sel and  be  speedy." 

The  eunuch  hastened  to  Esther's  dwelling,  where 
were  assembled  several  Jews  with  Mordecai  dis 
cnssing  the  snhject  of  the  king's  death  and  the 
probable  consequences  to  the  Jews  from  the  new 
reign.  Esther,  whose  overflowing  heart  made 
her  unmindful  that  her  personal  interviews  with 
Arlaxerxes  were  unknown  to  her  hearers,  launch- 
ed forth  in  the  most  extravagant  praises  of  the 
new  king  and  augured  the  happiest  auspices  to  her 
nation  from  his  reign.  ^  His  noble  and  manly 
person,  his  generous  sentiments,  his  gentle  and  af- 


**  G<id  of  my  fathers !"  exclaimed  Mordecai  with 
tremblinjr  anxiety,  *'  thou  hast  not  dealt  falsely  by 
me,  girl  ?  Thy  confusion  bespeaks  shame ; — tboa 
surely  hast  not  sinned  against  thy  God  by  receiv- 
ing stealthy  attention  from  a  prince  of  Persia, 
whose  views  upon  one  of  thy  nation,  and  in  thy 
humble  station,  could  only  tend  to  abominable 
crime  V 

Esther,  though  at  first  stunned  by  a  sense  of  dis- 
ingenuousness  towards  Mordecai,  and  by  virgia 
tnodesty,  was  roused  by  his  suspicions  and  replied 
with  rapid  vehemence,  *'  No !  father,  no !  I  have 
not  encouraged" — 

Here  she  was  suddenly  interrupted  bv  the  en- 
trance of  Sophron  the  eunnch.  This  was  a  fresh 
source  of  agitation  to  her ;  for  judging  be  bore 
some  message  to  her  from  the  king,  which  would 
but  confirm  Mordecai's  suspicions,  she  asked  in  aa 
almost  inarticulate  voice,  and  with  a  bloodless 
countenance,  *^  In  the  name  of  God  Almighty, 
what  brings  you  here  1" 

Sophron  bowed  low  and  told  her  what  he  had  fo 
say  was  for  her  ear  alone.  **  I  am  the  king's 
chamberlain,"  said  he,  Icmking  round  opon  the  as- 
sembled Jews,  who  started  with  astonishment  from 
their  seats,  and  not  darini^  to  oppose  the  eunoeh, 
hastened  to  leave  him  and  Esther  alone.  Old  Mor- 
decai shook  his  head  with  awful  forebodings  and 
groaned  deeply  as  he  cast  his  eye  upon  her  and  lef^ 
the  room.  Esther  understood  the  import  of  this, 
and  felt  with  aggravated  force  the  wrong  she  had 
committed  in  concealing  the  prince's  visit  and  of- 
fers from  her  guardian  and  benefactor.  -'•  Noble 
and'  beautiful  lady,"  began  Sophron,  "  who  might 
have  been  and  may  yet  be  queen,  the  king's  offi- 
cers and  servants  moved  by  love  to  their  king,  ask 
at  your  hands  an  humble  boon.  Hystaspea,  the 
king's  brother,  intent  upon  dethroning  him,  has 
raised  a  mighty  army  of  disciplined  troops,  and  is 
now  rapidly  approaching  Susa,  where  if  he  arrives 
without  a  battle,  strengthened  as  he  is  by  every 
step  of  his  advance,  all  will  be  lost  and  Arts- 
xerxes  tortured  to  death.  The  king,  covered  with 
consternation  at  the  revolt  of  the  provinces  to  Hys- 
taspes,  because  he  is  the  elder  brother,  and  over- 
whelmed with  trouble  at  bis  seemiogly  ineviuhie 
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destruction,  first  gave  hasty  and  incoherent  orders 
to  Ariabanus  to  hasten  with  onr  forces  to  oppose 
if  possible  the  advance  of  the  enemy  and  then  re- 
tired in  deep  melancholy  within  his  palace,  strictly 
forbidding  any  one  to  intrade  upon  his  privacy. 
In  vain  has  Artabanus  ordered  the  army  to  march 
lo  meet  the  foe.  They  mutiny  and  refuse  to  move 
till  ihey  have  seen  their  new  king  and  shall  have 
been  reviewed  by  him.  Every  moment>  delay 
adds  to  the  peril  of  the  kin?,  and  no  one  dares  to 
▼eniure  unbidden  into  his  presence.  In  this  press- 
ing eraerjjency,  we  have  happily  bethought  us  of 
the  ring  the  king  gave  you,  and  the  gracious  privi- 
leges it  confers,  and  knowing  that  you  alone  may 
dare  to  enter  the  court  of  the  palace,  we  humbly 
beseech  you,  if  you  esteem  the  life  of  the  king  at 
atiy  price,  that  you  -will  without  delay  enter  unto 
him — for  which  you  are  in  advance  assured  of  par- 
don— and  speedily  inform  him  of  the  condition  of 
things  and  the  indispensable  necessity  of  his  im- 
mediate presence.  Thus  you  may  do  the  king, 
your  benefactor,  a  noble  service  and  make  some 
return  for  his  generosity." 

Esther,  whose  suspicions  were  roused  by  the 
character  of  the  messenger,  gave  no  credit  to  the 
improbable  story,  judging  too  truly  of  Artaxerxes, 
to  believe  him  thus  timidly  shrinking  from  the  face 
of  men.  She  judged  this  a  mere  rose  of  an  un- 
scrupulous pander  to  decoy  her  into  the  king's  pri- 
vate chamber,  and  his  former  solicitations  in  Arta> 
xerxea'  behalf  left  no  doubt  upon  her  mind.  The 
language  of  Mordecai  too  had  cast  a  painful  suspi- 
cion of  the  king^s  duplicity  and  uncandid  declara- 
tions upon  her  mind.  **I  may  have  been  deceiv- 
edi"  she  thought,  "  by  prepossessing  manners  and 
the  artful  assumption  of  virtues  that  are  wanted. 
Mordecai*3  experience  has  been  acquired  in  the 
school  of  wisdom,  and  he  can  better  judge  than  I. 
Yet,  O  God,  save  me  the  painful  knowledge  of  it  if 
it  be  so.  I  would  still  regard  him  in  my  waking 
dreams  as  the  same  generous  and  noble  being  I  first 
believed  him  "  These  doubt(<,  however,  she  pru- 
dently suppressed  and  answered  the  eunuch  with  a 
discrimination  ofjndgment  that  surprised  him,  "This 
ring  I  wear  was  given  me  by  a  prince  then  in  a  com- 
paratively private  station,  and  not  by  a  king.  It  was 
conferred,  too,  solely  for  my  own  protection  and  not 
as  a  license  to  interpose  in  other  matters,  and  least 
of  all  in  aflairs  of  state.  This  present  of  a  sub- 
ject prince  can  afford  no  pretext  to  violate  a  posi- 
tive statute  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  of  long  stand- 
ing and  immutable.  The  laws  and  usages  uf  kings 
are  not  lightly  to  be  violated.  They  are  not  re- 
garded as  the  mere  expression  of  a  reigning  mon- 
arches  will  to  be  reversed  or  enforced  as  caprice 
may  dispose  him  ;  but  as  the  props  and  safeguards 
of  a  throne  and  of  a  continued  dynasty.  As  I 
might  not  therefore  have  dared  to  intrude  upon 
Xerxes  by  virtue  of  this  ring,  because  it  could 
have  plead  oo  exemption  from  the  penalty  of  the 


royal  edict,  so  neither  can  I  approach  Artaxerxes 
for  the  same  reasiHi.  All  the  indulgence  I  could 
expect  would  be  based  solely  on  a  reliance  upon 
bis  generosity  and  some  persnasion — perhaps  a 
vain  one — that  he  entertains  towards  me  a  feeling 
of  some  partiality." 

"  That  is  the  very  thing,"  said  Sophron,  eagerly 
catching  at  the  conclusion  of  her  remarks.  '*  It 
is  the  favor  you  have  found  with  the  king  that  se- 
cures to  you  perfect  impunity,  and  sure  I  am  we 
shall  not  plead  in  vain  to  your  generous  nature  in 
behalf  of  so  noble  and  generous  a  king.  Should 
harm  befall  himjby  delay,  you  would  surely  be  ever 
afler  covered  with  a  sense  of  the  blackest  ingrali* 
tude." 

A  doubt  came  over  Esther^s  mind  as  she  reflect- 
ed that  even  this  wretch  might  possibly  speak 
truth  ; — and  suppose  it  should  be  so,  and  the  king, 
whose  slightest  sorrow  would  give  her  pain,  should 
fall  a  sacrifice  by  her  incredulity  1  Starting  from 
her  revery  and  determining  without  delay  to  con- 
sult Mordecai  and  be  guided,  in  this  moment  of  in- 
decision, by  his  counsel,  but  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  eunuch,  lest  she  should  subject  him  to- 
(langer  from  the  eunuch's  resentment,  she  said  de- 
terminately,  '*  Leave  me  for  the  present,  till  I  shalf 
have  collected  my  thoughts  and  maturely  consid- 
ered what  you  ask.  A  half  an  hour  will  suffice— 
and  I  will  then  give  you  a  definite  answer." 

Sophron  in  vain  combatted  this  delay  and  reti- 
red accordingly,  urging  her  as  he  went  to  be  speedy, 
but  beyond  all  things  to  determine  favorably.  As 
he  rose  from  his  recumbent  posture  and  drew  his 
robe  aioond  him,  a  slip  of  parchment  closely  writ- 
ten on  dropped  on  the  floor.  Esther  saw  it  as  it 
fell  and  at  once  conceived  it  to  be  some  artful  de- 
vice of  the  ennuch*s  lo  give  a  seeming  confirma- 
tion to  the  truth  of  his  seductive  story. 

''  If  these  lines,"  said  she,  taking  up  the  parch- 
ment when  the  eunuch  was  gone,  "  are  dropped  to 
add  strength  to  his  petition,  the  wily  deceiver  will 
have  foiled  himself,  and  there  will  be  no  need  of 
further  deliberation."  But  what  was  her  surprise 
and  consternation  when  she  read  the  following  ter- 
rible disclosure  : 

"  From  Artabainus,  by  the  trusty  hands  of  So- 
phron, to  his  well-beloved  sons  these  presents  come 
greeting.  The  fortunes  of  our  House  are  no^ 
grown  to  maturity,  and  we  have  but  one  blow  to 
strike  to  become  a  new  and  glorious  dynasty,  firmly 
established  on  the  Persian  throne.  Be  prompt  and 
firm — station  your  chosen  troop  as  near  as  possi- 
ble to  the  Bactrian  archers.  Watch  the  fall  of  the 
king,  who  will  be  decoyed  to  review  the  army. 
Be  certain  of  his  death,  then  charge  as  if  with  vin- 
dictive fury  upon  the  archers  and  cut  every  man  of 
them  to  pieces.  Thus  shall  we  ward  oflT  sospicioo 
from  ourselves  and  secure  the  love  of  the  army. 
Mark  this — if  the  king  escape,  we  shall  be  lost ; 
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for  thera  will  not  be  wanted  traitors  in  our  party, 
who,  to  advance  their  interests,  or  from  personal 
pique,  will  buzz  our  conspiracy  inio  the  king's  ears. 
Then  we  shall  have  removed  Xerxes  and  Darius 
merely  to  fall  by  the  hands  of  a  younger  sprout  of 
royalty.  Remember  again  and  again — Be  firm — 
be  resolute — be  prompt." 

Esther  pansed  not  a  moment,  but  with  terror  in 
her  countenance  precipitately  entered  the  room 
where  the  Jews  sat  in  troubled  silence,  and  having 
with  breathless  haste  recounted  her  before-con- 
cealed interviews  with  Artaxerxes,  as  well  as  what 
had  just  passed  between  herself  and  bophron,  thrust 
the  parchment  into  Murdecai*s  hand,  saying,  *'  This 
the  wicked  traitor  unwittingly  dropped  as  a  testi- 
mony against  him,  as  he  left  the  house." 

"  You,  then,"  said  Mordecai,  starting  from  his 
seat,  **  who  have  been  the  object  of  this  prince's 
noble  generosity,  are  selected  by  the  traitors  as 
the  instrument  of  his  destruction.  But  see  and 
adore  the  guiding  wisdom  and  goodness  of  a  right* 
eous  God  !  He  has  made  you  the  king^s  preserver 
and  a  snare  to  the  wicked  tempters,  whose  feet  lead 
them  swiftly  to  their  own  perdition.  Daughter  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  the  Lord  God  of  our  fathers 
has  chosen  thee  out  from  among  thy  people  for 
some  special  purpose  of  good  to  Israel.  His  strong 
arm  is  stretched  out  over  thee  and  in  safety  thou 
walkest  under  its  shadow.  But  this  disclosure 
calls  us  to  action  without  delay.  I  go  to  Megaby- 
sus,  *  the  king's  brother-in-law,  to  place  this  mat- 
ter in  his  hands  ;  for  I  dare  not  enter  unto  the  kins 
should  the  guards  permit  it,  and  you,  Esther,  fol- 
low me  to  the  palace  to  confirm  with  your  own  lips 
what  God  has  revealed  to  you.  But  tarry  till  So- 
phron  return,  and  tell  him  without  embarrassment 
that  you  are  interested  for  the  king's  safety  and 
will  go  immediately  to  the  palace.  Be  careful  that 
you  let  not  a  word  or  sign  escape  you  to  betray 
your  knowledge  of  the  conspiracy  lest  he  slay  you 
and  flee  from  Susa." 

Mordecai  then  hastened  to  Megabysus,  was  ad- 
mitted to  his  presence,  and  with  a  hasty  explana- 
tion placed  in  his  hands  the  treasonable  letter. 
Megabysus  ran  his  eyes  over  the  parchment,  and 
leaping  from  his  seat  with  a  look  of  horror,  asked, 
**  Where  is  this  young  woman,  and  where  is  the 
accursed  eunuch,  Sophron  V^  and  having  heard  the 
answer,  he  without  a  moment's  pause  burst  through 
the  guards  and  hastily  approached  the  king,  who  was 
then  sitting  on  his  throne.  Artaxerxes,  though  as- 
tonished by  this  abrupt  and  hasty  appearance  of 
Megabysus,  plainly  discovered  matter  of  impor- 
tance in  his  countenance  and  extended  his  sceptre 
in  token  of  mercy  to  his  prostrate  kinsman. 

••  Speak,   Megabysus,*'   said   the  king,   "  what 

*  History  informs  os  that  Megabysus  rertalad  Artaba- 
nus'  conspiracy  to  the  King. 


I  brings  you  thus  unbidden  into  our  presence  t  Yon 
presume  too  far  on  our  forbearance.  These  are 
not  times  for  such  indulgences  when  even  children 
imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  parents  to  reach 
a  throne.  We  pardon  the  husband  of  our  sister 
this  once,  but  beware  of  the  future." 

**  This,  great  king,"  answered  Megabysus,  hand* 
ihg  the  letter  given  him  by  Mordecai,  to  Artaxerxes, 
'*  will  best  explain  the  cause  of  my  intr&sion." 

The  king  hastily  perused  the  lines  and  seemed 
for  a  moment  utterly  confounded  with  astooish- 
ment.  At  length  he  said  as  if  to  himself,  '*  This 
seems  rather  the  delusion  of  a  horrid  dream  than 
a  thing  possible  in  nature.  Shall  I  believe  this  and 
discredit  any  thing  hereafter  1  Wbai !  Artabaoiis, 
whom  I  raised  to  the  dignity  of  friend  and  coafi- 
dant  and  honored  above  all  others — tbe  mao  whose 
life  seemed  a  continued  devotion  to  my  caose, 
prove  the  detestable  wretch  this  scroll  makes  faim 
out !  Yet  it  is  his  own  hand- writing  and  I  havebeea 
his  dupe,  have  consented  to  an  innocent  brother's 
death  and  accepted  a  throne  at  the  hands  of  my 
father^s  murderer,  but  to  become  a  king  of  straw, 
or  a  stepping-stone  for  this  onprinciple^l  asaassinto 
mount  the  throne  of  my  ancestors.  And  this  Qih 
grateful  Sophron — the  black-hearted  wretch  wboo 
I  have  loved  and  covered  over  with  honors — he, 
too,  is  plotting  against  my  life  and  throne.  Goard 
the  palace  and  its  precincts,'*  continued  be  aloud 
to  the  guards,  '*  and  suffer  no  one  to  leave  it/* 
Then  motioning  Megabysus  to  approach  nearer, 
he  questioned  him  as  to  the  letter  and  the  means 
by  which  be  intercepted  it. 

Megabysus  related  all  he  had  heard  from  Mor- 
decai, and  informed  the  king  that  the  old  man  yet 
tarried  in  an  ante-chamber  to  confirm  what  he  had 
revealed. 

*'  A  Jew !  did  you  say  T*  asked  the  king.  Report 
speaks  not  favorably  of  that  people.  They  are 
accused  of  misanthropy  towards  all  mankind  bat 
their  own  race — are  said  to  be  crafty  intriguers  ia 
affairs  of  state  and  unscrupulous  in  their  means. 
Who  shall  say  what  purpose  these  people  may  not 
have  conceived  against  the  state  ?  It  may  be  they 
are  in  secret  alliance  with  Hystaspes  by  force  of 
promised  enlargement,  to  cripple  our  resources  by 
a  conspiracy  against  our  only  approved  military 
Captain.  It  is  said,  too,  they  are  ready  adepts  in 
all  kinds  of  handicraft  and  communicate  their  ideas 
one  with  another  in  characters  and  tongues  un- 
known even  to  the  Magi.  This  you  therefore  see 
may  be  a  counterfeit  scroll  implicating  an  inno- 
cent  man.  The  accusation  roust  be  carefully  in- 
vestigated.    Introduce  the  Jew." 

Mordecai  was  accordingly  ushered  in  and  ex- 
amined by  the  king  in  person.  He  stood  before 
the  throne  calm,  collected,  and  unembarrassed. 

*'  Are  you  a  Jew  V  asked  the  king. 

**  I  am  a  Jew,  and  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.^ 

**  You  are  the  bearer  of  this  note  purporting  to 
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Im  the  writinj;  of  Artabanasi  How  came  yon 
|)0S8e88ed  of  it?  Answer  me  truly  and  without 
prevarication :  Your  life  depends  upon  it.  I  would 
much  rather  find  this  a  false  accusation  and  pardon 
the  malioious  perpetrator,  than  find  Artabanus  the 
ongratefttl  and  bloody-minded  monster  it  makes 
him.'» 

**  That  sentiment,  great  king,-'  said  M ordecai. 
**  fully  accords  with  the  report  of  your  noble  na- 
tore,  but  it  cannot  alter  the  immutability  of  truth. 
Artabanns  is  a  thrice  guilty  traitor  and  an  unscru- 
pulous assassin." 

**  What  moved  you  to  make  this  disclosure  1 
dislike  of  Artabanus,  or  fidelity  to  me  V^ 

**^  I  know  nothing  of  Artabanus  save  this  evi- 
dence of  his  guilt,  nor  have  I  personally  any  com- 
plaint against  him.  A  moral  and  religious  obliga- 
tioD  to  prevent  crime,  esteem  for  your  character  as 
a  man,  but  above  all  considerations,  my  allegiance 
to  One  superior  to  yourself  would  have  constrain- 
ed me  to  waro  you,  had  you  been  the  worst  of 
men." 

*'  Allegiance  to  one  superior  to  myself!"  repeat- 
ed the  king  with  kindling  anger,  thinking  Morde* 
eai  meant  Hystaspes ;  "  whom  do  you  dare  to  call 
my  superior." 

'*  The  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,"  re- 
plied M  ordecai. 

'*  And  who  is  that  mighty  King  1"  persisted  Ar- 
taxerxes,  still  misconceiving  him. 

"The God  of  creation,  before  whose  throne  all 
kings  on  earth  must  bow,"  was  the  bold  reply. 

The  king  smiled  and  said,  "  Nay,  we  are  con- 
tent to  be  below  the  gods ;  bot  to  the  purpose — 
where  got  yoa  the  letter  1" 

"  A  certain  maiden  pious  and  godly  was  visited 
by  Sophron  and  vehemently  besought  to  appear  be- 
fore you  and  entreat  you  in  the  name  of  Artaba- 
nus, to  come  forth  and  show  yourself  to  thQ  army 
without  a  moment's  delay,  as  there  was  a  danger- 
ous mutiny  in  all  the  ranks,  and  the  men  refused 
to  begin  the  march  against  the  enemy  till  they  had 
aeen  the  new  king.  She  took  time  to  consider 
his  request  and  bade  him  return  in  half  an  hour. 
As  be  obeyed  and  was  leaving  the  bouse  that  parch- 
ment dropped  from  beneath  his  robe  upon  the  floor 
where  he  unwittingly  left  it." 

The  king  turned  to  Megahysus  with  apparent 
disgust,  and  said,  "  You  see  to  what  an  issue  this 
miserable  tissue  of  malice  and  falsehood  is  brought. 
A  silly  and  unknown  girl  is  sought  out  from  among 
the  vast  population  of  Susa,  in  preference  to  no- 
bles and  courtiers,  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  foolish 
story  to  a  Persian  king.  My  officers,  kinsmen  and 
favorites,  I  repeat,  are  all  passed  by  for  the  supe- 
rior persuasion  of  an  obscure  girl»  and  that  girl  no 
doubt  a  Jewess." 

"A  Jewess,  great  king,"  continued  Mordecai, 
**  your  generosity  will  admit  may  speak  truth, 
tboogb  humble  and  obscure.    Yet  this  young  wo- 


man, to  whatever  kindred  or  people  she  may  be- 
long, is  not  so  totally  unknown.  Her  name  is 
Esther,  and  she  wears  a  ring,  which  Sophron 
judged  would  secure  to  her  an  impunity  for  ventur- 
ing unbidden  in  your  presence,  that  others  were 
not  90  sure  of." 

The  kings  face  became  as  red  as  crimson  at  the 
name  of  Esther  ;  and  Megabysos  judging  it  to  be  the 
effect  of  anger  at  Mordecai's  boldness,  expected  an 
immediate  order  for  the  old  man's  execution.  But 
what  was  his  surprise  when  the  king  turned  to  hira 
and  resumed  in  a  fixed  and  determined  tone,  **  Ar- 
rest immediately  the  bloody  traitor  Artabanus  and 
the  accursed  deceiver  Sophron." 

"  Will  the  king  permit  me  to  speak  1"  asked 
Mordecai. 

'*  Speak,  old  man,"  said  Artaxerxes.  '*  I  have 
done  you  wrong,  hut  I  know  how  to  make  amends." 

''Then  let  the  king  send  for  Artabanus  to  the 
palace,'  who  will  suspect  nothing,  but  joyfully  obey 
the  summons,  in  the  full  persuasion  that  Esther  has 
succeeded  in  removing  the  last  remaining  obstacle 
to  his  success.  So  shall  the  king  avoid  any  op- 
roar  in  the  army  and  satisfy  himself  by  confront- 
ing the  murderer  of  his  father  with  that  written 
evidence  of  his  goilt."^ 

*'  You  speak  well,  old  man,"  said  the  king«  "  this 
traitor  has  made  himself  popular  with  the  army 
and  there  might  be  an  attempt  at  a  rescue." 

A  single  messenger  was  then  despatched  to  som- 
mon  Artabanus  and  Sophron  to  the  king's  presence. 

*'  Aye,"  said  Sophron  in  a  whisper  when  he 
heard  the  summons,  **  did  I  nut  tell  you  this  witch 
of  a  Jewess  could  move  the  king  to  any  measure 
she  chose  ?  I  knew  her  power  over  him  before  he 
sat  upon  his  tottering  throne,  and  yel  she  keeps 
him  at  a  distance  as  though  despising  him.  Haman, 
the  Amalekite,  avers  she  is  as  powerful  as  she  whom 
the  Jews  call  the  witch  of  Endor,  and  can,  like  a 
moonbeam,  slip  through  the  fingers  of  ber  pur- 
suers." 

"  You  are  sure  my  sons  fully  comprehend  your 
directions  I"  inquired  Artabanus  without  seeming 
to  have  noticed  what  the  eunuch  had  said. 

**  Sure !  my  lord ;  the  dullest  roan  in  Persia  could 
not  have  mistaken  my  instructions  so  often  and  so 
impressively  given,"  replied  Sophron. 

*'  The  loss  of  that  letter  directed  to  my  sons  dis- 
turbs me  much,"  continued  Artabanus.  ^'  Suppose 
it  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  our  enemies  ?  What 
terrible  consequences !" 

*'  O  rest  contented,  my  lord,"  said  the  eunuch. 
"  It  is  deeply  hurried  ere  this  under  the  dirt  of  the 
streets  by  the  feet  of  the  numerous  troopers.  No 
foot  passengers  have  veetored  out,  and  what  horse- 
man would  alight  to  pick  up  a  slip  of  parchment  1 
Besides,  I  have  sent  several  sbarp-eyed  confede- 
rates to  search  for  it.  I  know  how  and  when  I 
lost  it.  My  boise  partaking  of  the  animation  of 
the  da^hipg  cavalry  I.mieij.woQld  fain  turo  me  baok 
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to  keep  them  company,  when  snmiry  curvets  and 
plunges  were  performed  before  I  could  arrest  his 
impetus ;  and  in  this  conflict  my  robe  beinrr  bnffetted 
about  like  the  sails  of  a  ship  in  a  storm  parted  com- 
pany with  the  letter.*' 

"In  any  event,*'  resumed  Artabanus,  "it  cannot 
reach  the  king  before  it  is  t<M»  late  to  avail  him  ; 
yet  I  would  not  have  exposed  to  the  army  and  peo- 
ple the  part  we  are  aciinrr,  and  after  the  urgency 
of  the  business  on  hand  gives  us  leisure  we  roust 
use  all  diligence  to  recover  it/^ 

Thus  familiarly  discoursing,  the  guilty  couple 
reached  the  palace  and  were  ushered  ini(»  the  king's 
presence.  The  king  bade  Artabanus  approach  the 
thrune,  and  extending  to  him  the  fatal  letter,  asked, 
in  a  calm  voice  and  with  a  steady  gaze,  *'  if  his  sons 
had  obeved  his  comniands,  and  if  the  Bactrian 
archers  were  ready  to  do  their  homage.*' 

Confounded  and  overwhelmed  by  the  suddenness 
of  this  unexpected  evidence  of  his  guilt,  Artabanus 
stood  at  first  as  if  petrified,  but  feeling  that  all  was 
]o8t,  and  becoming  desperate,  he  recovered  his  natu- 
ral courage,  and  turning  fiercely  upon  Sophron,  ex- 
claimed with  the  most  passionate  vehemence. 

**  Thou  traitor,  demon  in  human  shape !  This  is 
thy  work.  Truth,  honor,  and  the  obligations  of  an 
oath  are  as  foreign  to  thee  as  manhood.  I  could 
willingly  die  the  death  of  the  meanest  slave  in  Per- 
sia to  take  one  hour's  vengeance  on  thee.'* 

"  Accuse  not  him !  infamous  assassin  and  regi- 
cide !*'  said  the  king.  "  He  is  a  traitor  and  the 
blackest  ingrate  upon  earth,  but  no  traitor  to  you — 
chat  he  would  have  been,  had  your  villainous 
schemes  succeeded,  is  too  probable  to  admit  of 
doubt.  You  taunt  him  with  want  of  truth  and 
honor  and  most  truly,  though  the  reproach  comes 
with  a  wretched  grace  from  you.  For  how  can 
that  ennobling  virtue  dwell  in  bosoms  prepared  for 
the  blackest  crimes  like  his  and  yours.  Know, 
false  and  ungrateful  wretches,  that  your  murderous 
plots,  so  well  concerted  and  seemingly  so  near  their 
accomplishment,  have  been  frustrated  by  innocence 
and  virtue  in  the  person  of  a  generous  and  loyal 
maiden." 

"  The  eunuch  who  had  not  yet  spoken  but  stood 
with  down  cast  looks  in  stupifying  horror,  started 
at  the  king's  concluding  words,  and  turning  to  Ar- 
tabanus said  in  a  low  voice, 

"  it  is  surely  as  I  have  heard.  She  is  no  woman, 
but  a  Grecian  goddess  attending  on  Theroistocles  in 
his  exile,  and  favoring  the  king  for  giving  her  fa- 
Yorite  protection.  In  vain  we  strive  against  her 
power." 

This  mythological  solution  of  the  eunuch  did  not 
escape  the  king's  ears,  who  slightly  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  seemed  with  difficulty  to  suppress  a 
lurking  smile.  But  resomiog  the  business  before 
him  he  asked, 

^  What,  Artabanus,  have  you  to  oflfer  in  extenua- 
tiflfii  of  your  horrid  crimes  1  I  would  faia  hear  some 


shadow  of  an  apology  for  such  a  blot  in  human  na- 
ture, that  I  may  not  be  forced  to  regard  my  kin4 
as  capable  of  unmitigated  depravity." 

"  King  <»f  Persia,"  replied  Artabanus.  •'  T  have 
ventured  a  throw  at  the  game  of  kings  and  if  I  have 
lost,  it  was  not  without  a  full   knowledge  of  the 
risk  incurred.     It  was  a  hazardous  one  for  a  sub- 
ject, but  success,  had  it  followed,  would  have  car- 
ried with  it  a  corresponding  degree  of  glory.     If 
you  consider  the  part  I  have  acted  as  isolated  by 
its  enormity,  you  are  but  little  versed  in  the  records 
of  history.     As  to  gratitude  upon  which  your  mind 
seems  so  much  to  run,  learn,  if  your  commerce 
with  mankind    has  not  already  taught  you,  that 
where  two  passions,  like  contrary  minds,  coniewi 
for  mastery,  the  weaker  must  always  yteW  to  tJK 
stronger.     A  restless  and  consuming  ambition  it 
too  powerful  ft)r  the  passive  and  quiet  Tirlue,  »Tafa- 
lude,  when  their  promptings  clash.    Your  life,  great 
king,  or  that  of  Xerxes  was  not  sought  forrevcage 
nor  for  the  love  of  slaughter,  but  simply  as  obstaclei 
that  obstructed  my  passage." 

**  Unhappy  wretch  I"  replied  the  king,  "  you  are 
a  striking  example  of  the  force  of  ffuiliy  paasioiis 
nurtured  by  criminal  indulgence.  Had  yoor  mind 
been  properly  regulated,  that  ambition  of  which  yos 
speak  could  never  have  so  hurried  you  info  crime." 
Then  turning  to  Megabysus  he  commanded  bim  to 
take  away  the  criminals,  and  after  compelling  them 
to  declare  their  accomplices,  to  see  them  exccaied. 
While  this  order  was  given  two  of  the  king*s 
chamberlains,  Bigthan  and  Teresh  by  name,  whs 
were  among  the  guards,  whispered  Art&baoas  fiot 
to  betray  them,  promising  with  an  oath  to  revenge 
his  death. 

{To  be  coiUinued.) 


JOHN  PICKERING,  LL.  D. 

Sit  siae  labe  decas. 

This  most  distinguished  philologist  to  which  the 
western  continent  has  given  birth,  departed  from 
a  world  which  his  learning  and  vinnes  had  en- 
lightened and  adorned,  on  the  5ih  of  May,  184<r. 
It  was  soon  after  his  great  exertions  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  American 'Oriental  Society,  an  object 
which  he  had  much  at  heart.  It  had  then  bat  re- 
cently been  his  sad  duty  to  pronounce  an  eulogy  oo 
his  lamented  friend.  Dr.  Duponceau  of  Philadel- 
phia, whose  love  for  and  attainment  in  letten 
were  scarcely  inferior  to  his  own.  To  offer  a 
like  tribute  to  his  memory  has  now  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  one  *  whose  first  public  essay  was  an  ora- 

*  Eulogy  on  John  Pickering,  President,  del irered  befoie 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  acd  Sciences,  by  Daniel 
Appleton  White,  L.L.  D.,  a  fellow  of  the  sams.  Cambridge, 
Mass.    Metcalf  &  Co.,  1847. 
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tion  on  the  death  of  Washington,  since  which 
an  occasion  has  8car6ely  occurred  that  his  pea 
could  have  been  employed  in  illustrating  a  purer 
or  more  elevated  character,  regarding  both  its  pub- 
lic and  private  relations.  To  recount  the  various 
literary  productions  of  Dr.  Pickering  and  his  long 
devotedness  to,  and  the  sacrifices  he  made  in  the 
cause  oflelters,  could  not  but  have  been  a  labor  of 
love  to  his  erudite  biographer  whose  early  friend- 
ship for  him  had  been  strengthened  by  half  a  cen- 
tury of  daily  intercourse.  Fortunate  indeed  is  it 
that  one  so  intimate  through  all  his  walks  should 
have  been  spared  to  give  so  full  a  record  of  his 
course. 

The  last  publication  of  Dr.  Pickering  was  his 
inaugural  address  as  President  of  the  Oriental  So- 
ciety in  which  he  observes,  **  that  the  various  new 
sources  of  informaiion  which  modern  perseverance 
and  zeal  have  opened  to  us,  have  materially  ex- 
tended the  boundaries  of  a  liberal  education ;  and 
it  has  become  indispensable  to  unite  with  our  Greek 
and  Roman  a  oortion  of  oriental  learning.  Jf  there 
were  no  other  motive  for  the  pursuit  of  this  branch 
of  knowledge,  there  would  be  a  sufficient  one  in  the 
fact  that  the  great  parent  language  of  India,  the 
Sanscrit,  is  now  found  to  be  so  extensively  incor- 
porated into  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  other  languages 
of  Europe,  and,  above  all,  in  those  which  we  con- 
sider as  peculiarly  belonging  to  the  Teutonic  or 
German  family,  that  no  man  can  claim  to  be  a 
philologist  without  some  acquaintance  with  that  ex- 
traordinary and  most  perfect  of  the  known  tongues.'' 
The  following  deduced  from  Judge  White's  eu- 
logium  show  that  Dr.  Pickering's  long  and  spotless 
hfe  was  devoted  to  learning  and  the  best  interests 
of  man. 

John,  eldest  son  of  Timothy  Pickering,  (who 
was  a  member  of  Washington's  cabinet,)  was  grad-. 
gated  at  Harvard  College,  1796.  The  part  assign- 
ed him  on  that  occasion  was  **  a  panegyric  on  clas- 
sic literature/^  in  which  he  honorably  acquitted  him- 
self. 

Having  chosen  the  law  for  his  profession,  he 
entered  the  office  of  Edward  Tighlroan,  Esq.  of 
Philadelphia  and  closely  pursued  his  legal  studies 
for  about  nine  months,  when  he  was  appointed  sec- 
retary of  legation  to  William  Smith,  who  had  been 
a  distinguished  member  of  Congress  for  South 
Carolina,  and  was  then  to  be  our  minister  at  the 
coart  of  Lisbon.  On  his  passage  to  that  port  he 
studied  the  Portuguese  language,  so  that  taking  a 
few  lessons  after  his  arrival  he  was  able  to  speak 

with  tolerable  ease. 

•  •  •  • 

Whatever  related  to  the  hnman  raihd  or  to  hu- 
man society  in  any  state  or  form  of  its.existence,  in- 
stitQtions,  laws,  manners,  arts,  education,  language 
engaged  his  deep  attention.  In  pursuing  his  stu- 
dies at  Lisbon,  he  felt  at  first  the  want  of  books ; 


learned  monks  whom  he  visited  in  an  old  convent, 
he  obtained,  through  their  kindness,  those  which  he 
most  needed.  He  read  Vattei's  Law  of  nations 
in  the  original  French,  and  entered  upon  Justi* 
nian's  Institutes.  Meeting  with  a  learned  native 
of  Damascus,  where  the  Arabic  was  spoken  in  its 
greatest  purity,  he  studied  that  language ;  and  at 
the  sani(i  time  made  it  the  occasion  of  acquiring  a 
more  familiar  knowledge  of  the  literature  and  af- 
fairs of  Portugal,  by  conversations  on  the  subject, 
with  his  friendly  instructor,  who  had  lived  many 
years  in  the  country.  He  also  studied  the  Italian 
language  at  this  time  and  probably  the  Spanish. 
It  having  been  expected  that  Mr.  Smith  would  be 
sent  on  a  mission  to  Constantinople,  Mr.  Pickering 
indulged  the  pleasing  vision  -  of  seeing  the  East, 
and  treading  the  classic  ground  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  With  this  view  he  undertook  the  study  of 
the  Turkish  language,  but  the  mission  to  that  coun- 
try was  abandoned  and  he  never  realized  his  anti- 
cipated delight.  In  November,  1790,  Mr.  Picker- 
ing found  himself  happily  situated  in  the  family  of 
Rofuq  King,  our  minister  at  the  court  of  St.  James, 
surrounded  by  the  most  desirable  means  of  intel- 
lectual progress  and  rational  enjoyment.  He  was 
honored  by  an  intimate  reception  in  the  family  of 
Christopher  Gore,  then  residing  at  London.  Ho 
gained  the  warm  friendship  of  both  these  eminent 
gentlemen,  and  met  in  their  respective  families  the 
best  society  whether  for  his  taste  or  manners. 

Our  consul  at  London  was  Samuet  Williams,  Mr^ 
Pickering's  friend  and  cousin,  who,  freely  offering 
to  advance  whatever  funds  he  might  desire  for  the 
purchase  of  books,  the  latter  selected  and  broughi 
home  with  him  an  extensive  and  choice  library, 
which  became  a  rich  acquisition  to  the  literature  of 
new  England. 

All  his  spare  time  was  devoted  to  varioos  jarrdical 
and  philological  stadies,  which  he  pursued  in  a  sys- 
tematic and  thorough  manner.  Taylor's  Elements 
of  the  civil  Law  he  completely  mastered,  making 
it  a  point  to  read  entirely  through  the  various  re- 
condite Greek  quotations  with  which  the  work 
abounds,— an  entertainment,  we  venture  to  aay, 
never  before  indulged  in  by  any  American  lawyer. 
In  connection  with  this  he  read  parts  of  Livy  rela- 
ting to  the  Roman  law  and  constitution,  investiga- 
ting any  matters  of  difference  between  these  ao- 
thois.  He  of  coarse  kept  op  his  istimscy  with 
the  classic  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome«  and  read 
various  learned  works  connected  with  them,  among' 
the  most  considerable  of  which  was  Havercamp's 
Sylloxe  Scriptorum  de  Lingua  Gr€ecm  Pronuneia* 
tione.  He  generally  took  up  in  the  morning  some 
ancient  author,  frequently  Cicero,  delighting  at  thai 
moment  to  read  a  portion  of  bis  ethical  or  phih)- 
sophical  writings.  Along  with  Taylor,  which  he 
made  a  severe  study,  he  read  through  Dryden's 


hot  making  friends,  in  bis  wonted  manner,  of  some  prose  works,  which,  with  his  philological  titsts 
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and  views,  were  highly  entertaining.  With  En- 
elides  Geometry,  Lockers  Hunaan  Understanding 
and  the  philological  works  of  Harris  and  Murray, 
he  read  a  copious  history  of  the  French  revolution 
and  several  works  of  Edmund  Burke  on  the  same 
eventful  subject, — an  author  with  whom  he  was 
greatly  delighted  on  all  subjects  and  of  whose  ge- 
nius and  sagacity  he  appeared  through  life  to  feel 

an  increasing  admiration. 

•  •  •  • 

In  the  winter  and  spring  of  1801,  he  passed 
several  months  in  travelling  through  France  and 
the  Netherlands.  In  Paris  he  was  introduced  to 
Madame  De  Stael,  the  object  of  attraction  to  the 
Hterati  and  politicians  of  the  day.  He  saw  Bona- 
parte at  the  height  of  his  renown  with  Italy  at  his 
feel,  whose  noblest  works  of  art  he  had  transported 
to  France.  As  a  lover  of  the  fine  arts  Mr.  Pick- 
ering could  almost  visit  Rome  in  Paris.  At  Ley- 
den  he  became  acquainted  with  the  celebrated 
Luzae,  Greek  professor  in  the  University,  who  af- 
terwards honored  him  with   his  correspondence. 

In  Amsterdam  he  gained  the  friendship  of  Dr. 
Ballhern,  who  soon  after  published  a  learned  ju- 
ridical work  dedicated  ^'Viro  Clarissimo  Joanni 
Pickering.**  To  a  youthful  scholar,  such  testimo- 
nials of  merit  must  have  been  as  gratifying  as  they 

were  honorable. 

•  •  •  • 

In  November,  1801,  Mr.  Pickering,  with  his 
noble  library,  arrived  in  Boston,  and  in  order  to 
complete  his  law  studies  entered  the  office  of  Mr. 
Putnam,  afterwards  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court 
of  Massachusetts. 

**  Here,"  says  Judge  White,  "  attracted  by  Mr. 
Pickering*8  well  known  character,  I  joined  him  to 
finish  my  own  professional  studies.  While  he  had 
been  abroad,  expanding  his  views  of  men  as  well  as 
books,  I  had  been  confined  to  a  didactic  sphere 
within  the  walls  of  college.  On  emerging  into  the 
world,  nothing  could  have  been  more  welcome  to  me 
than  such  a  companion.  His  society  was  alike 
instructive  and  delightful.  It  brightened  the  whole 
time  I  was  with  him,  and  made  it  one  of  the  sun- 
niest spots  of  my  life.  From  that  moment  I  was 
for  many  years  a  close  observer  of  him  in  public 
and  in  private,  at  the  bar  and  among  his  friends,  in 
his  walks  and  amid  his  stndies,  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family  and  at  my  own  fireside ;  and  to  my  view  his 
whole  path  of  life  was  luminous  with  truth  and 
goodness ; — never  obscored,  no,  not  for  a  moment, 
by  the  slightest  shade  of  obliquity  in  him.  I  can- 
not withhold  this  cordial  testimony.  To  the  eye  of 
reflecting  age  troth  and  goodness  are  every  thing, 
mere  genius  and  fame  nothing,  in  the  comparison— 
absolutely  nothing.** 

In  March,  1804,  Mr.  Pickering  was  admitted  to 
the  bar;  having  previously  revised  an  edition  of 
Sallost,  proDoaiiosd  by  an  able  critic  in  the  Month- 
ly Anthology  t  to  be  in  *'  every  respect  prefisrable  to 


the  Dauphin  Sallust,  and  not  unworthy  of  the 
classical  reputation  of  the  feputed  editor.*' 

As  an  evidence  of  Mr.  Pickering^s  nndimioished 
ardor  in  the  pursuit  of  Greek  literature,  it  deserves 
notice,  that  when  he  was  thus  dividing  his  time 
at  the  office  between  Sallust  and  the  law,  he  was 
employing  a  portion  of  his  hours  at  home  in  read- 
ing an  old  edition  of  Homer,  with  the  Scholia  of 
Didymus.  It  appears  to  have  been  his  practice 
through  life  thus  industriously  to  mingle  literary 
occupation  with  his  domestic  enjoyments. 

His  first  publication  after  his  admission  to  the 
bar,  was  a  Fourth  of  July  oration,  delivered  io 
1804,  and  it  reminded  us  of  the  opinion  which  Mr. 
Smith  expressed  at  Lisbon,  that  Mr.  Pickering*! 
abilities  remarkably   fitted  him  for   a  diplomaiie 

career. 

•  •  •  • 

Had  the  spirit  of  Washington  continued  to  pre* 
side  over  the  destinies  of  the  country,  such  men 
as  Mr.  Pickering  would  have  continued  to  be  pre- 
ferred for  high  political  trusts.  But  I  think  we 
cannot  doubt  that  our  honored  friend,  both  by  na- 
ture and  education,  belonged  to  learning  and  not  to 
politics;  or  even  to  the  law,  distinguished  as  he 
was  in  the  science  of  jurisprudence. 

"Spirits  are  not  finely  touched, 
But  to  fine  issues." 

■ 

Providence  in  bestowing  his  rare  philosophioal 
and  literary  abilities,  destined  him  for  the  purest 
intellectual  pursuits.  Spirits  far  less  **  finely  touch- 
ed**, might,  for  that  very  reason,  sacceed  in  the 
ordinary  conflicts  of  the  forum  ;  conflicts  in  which 
fine  powers  and  finer  feelings  like  his  roost  be 
quite  out  of  place.  Instruments  of  exqufsiie  metal 
and  polish  are  not  suited  to  work  upon  rude  and 
rough  materials. 

In  June,  1806,  Mr.  Pickering  was  appoint^ 
Hancock  professor  of  Hebrew  and  other  ories- 
tal  languages,  and  Mr.  Bowditch,  Hoi  lis  Profes- 
sor of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Pbilosnphj  id 
Harvard  University.  These  eminent  men,  near 
neighbors  and  intimate  friends,  were  doobiless 
better  qualified  for  ihe  chairs  to  which  they  were 
appointed  than  any  other  two  individuals  in  the 
whole  country.  Both  were  liberal,  elevated  aad 
disinterested  in  their  views  of  edocation  and  learn- 
ing: both  had  an  insatiable  thirst  fur  knowledge, 
and  a  supreme  love  of  truth  and  goodness;  the 
one  was  devoted  to  science,  the  other  chiefly  to 
literature,  both  exalted  and  spotless  in  repoiatiiMiy 
alike  raised  above  all  suspicion  of  moral  failiB^, 
yet  with  some  striking  point  of  contrast :  Ihe  one, 
quick  and  ardent,  would  leap  to  a  logieal  conela- 
sion  at  a  single  step ;  while  thjB  other,  cantioos  aad 
patient,  like  Lord  Eldon,  could  never  weigh  his 
argument^,  or  consider  his;iubject  too  deliberalelj. 
But  both,  to  the  deep  regret  of  the  University,  de- 
clined theif  appointnpents. 
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Several  years  later »  on  ihe  establishment  of  the 
£iliot  Professorship  of  Greek  Literature,  Mr. 
Pickering  was  still  more  urgently  pressed  to  be  a 
candidate  for  the  new  professor^s  chair.  A  friend 
to  liim  and  the  Un Hr ersity  was  authorized  by  the 
President  to  ascertain  '*whetiier  any  and  what 
definite  amount  of  compensation  would  induce  him 
to  accede  to  the  proposition.^'  fiut  Mr.  Pickering 
^ave  no  encouragement,— Hhe  literary  duties  no 
doubt  were  attractive,  but  the  disciplinary  cares 
connected  with  them  had  a  forbidding  aspect.  Mr. 
Pickering  was  a  grateful  and  devoted  son  of  the 
University,  which  so  justly  appreciated  his  merits, 
and  which,  at  a  sobseqneot  period,  bestowed  upon 
him  its  highest  honors.  For  many  years  he  was 
an  efficient  member  of  the  Board  of  Overseers ; 
and  his  last  report  as  one  of  the  Visiting  Commit* 
tee  in  1840  embodies  views  and  principles  of  Uni- 
Tcrsity  education,  which  ought  never  to  be  over- 
looked or  forgotten. 

•  •  •  • 

We  need  not  here  dwell  upon  his  learning  as  a 
jurist,  nor  upon  his  qualities  as  a  practising  lawyer. 
We  should  remember,  however,  that  while  pursu- 
ing bis  intellectual  labors  fur  the  public  and  bis 
extensive  literary  researches,  he  was  incessantly 
engaged  to  the  last  year  of  his  life  in  the  arduous 

duties  of  his  profession. 

•  •  •  • 

The  friends  of  humanity  and  learning,  however, 
mrill  not  cease  to  regret  that  the  labor  and  drudgery 
vhich  others  might  have  well  performed,  should 
have  taken  so  much  of  his  precious  time  from 
those  noble  intellectual  pursuits  for  which  he  was 
ao  peculiarly  competent. 

Mr.  Pickering's  literary  productions  and  labors, 
aside  from  the  practice  of  his  profession,  were  so 
abundant  and  multifarious,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
take  on  this  occasion  a  complete  or  distinct  view 
of  them. 

His  able  discussion  of  *'  National  and  State 
Rights,**  in  the  case  of  Alexander  McLeod,  will  be 
remembered  as  long  as  any  value  is  attached  to 
the  union  of  the  States. 

The  article  he  wrote  upon  Curtis*  Admiralty- 
Digest,  in  the  American  Jurist,  is  little  known,  ex- 
cept to  lawyers ;  yet  I  could  not  point  to  a  work 
containing  more  matter  of  permanent  interest  to 
readers  of  American  history,  and  which  throws 
iDore  light  upon  the  foreign  policy  of  our  govern- 
ment, from  the  time  of  Washington's  declaration 
of  Neutrality  in  1793  to  the  Declaration  of  War 
in  18 Id  under  President  Madison. 

Another  dissertation,  published  in  the  Jurist^  en- 
titled, **  Remarks  on  the  Study  of  the  Civil  Law/' 
ia  highly  useful  to  the  classical  scholar  as  well  as 
to  civilians  and  lawyers. 

•  ♦  *  * 

As  akin  to  this  subject,  we  may  glance  at  his 
article  on  the  "  Agrarian  Laws  of  Rome,*'  written 


for  the  '*  Encyclopedia  Americana^'*  a  correct  view 
of  which  laws  lie  considered  indispensable  to  gen- 
eral readers  as  well  as  lawyers,  who  would  have 
just  notions  of  the  Roman  history  and  constitution. 
Contrary  to  the  general  impression,  that  these 
laws  were  a  direct  infringement  of  the  rights  of 
private  property,  he  shews  that  the  original  object 
of  them  was  the  distribution  of  the  public  lands  and 
not  those  of  private  citizens,  though  they  might 
sometimes  violate  private  rights ;  as  certain  laws 
of  our  State  Legislature,  agrarian  in  principle, 
made  for  the  relief  af  illegal  settlers  on  Western 
lands,  violated  the  rights  of  proprietors  of  those 
lands. 

Mr.  Pickering*s  **  Lecture  on"  the  Alleged  Un- 
certainty of  the  Law,**  delivered  before  the  Bos- 
ton  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledgei 
is  an  excellent  production.  His  object  was  to  pro* 
mote  a  just  respect  for  the  science  of  the  law,  by 
securing  for  it  a  proper  confidence. 

The  article  written  for  the  North  American  Re* 
view,  entitled  *'  Egyptian  Jurisprudence,**  is  as 
characteristic  as  it  is  curious.  He  mentions  an 
Egyptian  deed  of  a  piece  of  land,  in  the  city  of 
Thebes,  written  on  the  papyrus  of  that  country, 
more  than  a  century  before  the  Christian  era,  with 
the  impression  of  a  seal  attached  to  it  and  a  certi- 
ficate of  registry  on  its  margin,  in  as  regular  a 
manner,  Mr.  Pickering  adds,  as  the  keeper  of  the 
Registry  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  would  certify  to 
a  deed  of  land  in  the  city  of  Boston  at  this  day.  Of 
this  curious  document,  written  in  Greek,  a  learned 
and  ingenious  explanation,  together  with  a/ac  sim* 
He  of  it,  is  given  by  Mr.  Pickering,  affording  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  his  learning  as  well  as  his 
philosophical  taste  and  skill  in  the  application  of  it. 

His  elaborate  '*  Report  on  the  subject  of  Im- 
pressed Seamen,  with  the  Evidence  and  Docu- 
ments accompanying  it,**  in  1812,  is  a  durable 
monument  to  his  patriotism  as  well  as  his  ability 
and  learning.  We  cannot  justly  appreciate  this 
undertaking,  without  looking  back  to  his  position 
in  the  midst  of  that  dreadful  war  with  England — 
most  dreadful  to  all  reflecting  men,  who  saw  and 
felt  that  it  bound  us  to  fight  the  battles  of  Bona- 
parte against  the  civilized  world.  When  this  over- 
whelming conqueror  was  in  his  triumphant  march 
against  Russia,  our  government,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment which  seemed  to  suit  his  views,  declared 
war  against  England,  the  only  remaining  barrier  in 
his  way  to  universal  dominion.  The  power  of  the  * 
elements  could  not  have  been  foreseen.  The  re- 
peal of  the  orders  in  council,  the  chief  alleged 
cause  of  the  war,  having  taken  place  before  ita 
declaration,  though  nut  known  here  till  afterwards, 
left  the  impressment  of  American  seamen  the  only 
remaining  pretext  for  prosecuting  the  war.  In  re- 
lation to  this  subject,  great  errors  had  crept  into 
the  public  documents,  and  great  delusion  existed 
in  the  public  mind.      Mr.  Pickering  thought  he 
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coald  in  no  way  render  a  greater  service  to  his 
country  than  by  correcting  those  errors  and  dis- 
sipating that  delusion.  It  is  sofEcient  to  add,  that 
he  showed  conclusively  that  the  further  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  was  as  unnecessary  as  it  was  dis- 
astrous. 

Mr.  Pickering,  in  conjunction  with  others,  was 
repeatedly  on  committees  for  revising  the  statutes 
<i(  Massachusetts,  which  was  accomplished  so  as 
to  entitle  him  to  the  gratitude  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

The  translation  of  Professor  Wytlenback's  "  Ob- 
servations on  the  Importance  of  Chreek  Literature 
and  the  best  method  of  studying  the  Classics,'**  by 
Mr.  Pickering,  was  published  in  1819.  But  his 
great  work  was  his  **  Greek  and  English  Lexicon.** 
How  he  could  have  had  the  courage  and  resolution 
to  undertake  such  a  work  in  the  midst  of  profes- 
sional toils,  is  inconceivable  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  man.  This  work,  first  published  in  1826, 
has  passed  through  several  editions,  both  here  and 
in  Europe,  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  more  than 
len  thousand  entire  articles  and  very  numerous 
parts  of  articles. 

During  Mr.  Pickering's  residence  in  England, 
tie  began  the  practice  of  noting  Americanisms  and 
expressions  of  doubtful  authority,  and  as  he  con- 
tinued the  practice  after  his  return,  the  collection 
«o  swelled  under  his  hands,  that  he  was  induced 
Ao  prepare  them  for  publication,  and  in  1815  com- 
pleted the  "  Vocabulary y^*  which  formed  the  first  of 
his  learned  communications  to  the  **  American 
Academy."  Wiih  its  preface  and  introductory 
essay  it  has  served  to  guard  the  purity  of  our  lan- 
guage and  literature.  He  had  the  same  general 
design  in  his  elaborate  and  learned  article  on  John- 
son's English  Dictionary,  first  published  in  the 
Quarterly  Review,  for  September  1828,  and  just- 
ly considered  as  one  of  his  most  interesting  and 
useful  publications.  His  article  on  **  Elementary 
Instruction,"  published  in  the  "  North  American 
Review,**  is  richly  imbued  with  his  classical  and 
philosophical  spirit. 

His  Lecture  on  "  Telegraphic  Language,**  is  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  his  familiar  application  of 
his  various  learning  to  the  useful  purposes  of  life. 
His  Eulogy  on  Bowditch,  in  which  he  traced  the 
loftiest  efforts  of  philosophical  genius,  ranks  among 
the  richest  treasures  of  the  academy  whose  me- 
moirs it  adorns. 

Baron  William  Von  Humboldt  of  Berlin,  attract- 
ed by  Mr.  Pickering's  articles  on  the  Language 
and  Religion  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  North  Ame- 
rica, opened  a  correspondence  with  him,  which 
continued  till  the  Baron's  death  ;  when  Mr.  Pick- 
ering's pbrttooof  it  was  deposited  in  the  library  of 


the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin.  The  articles  were 
tran-'lated  into  German  and  published  at  Leipaie 
with  marks  of  distinguished  honor. 

In  studying  the  oriental  languages,  he  honied  for 
specimens  of  unwritten  dialects,  with  as  moch  ar- 
dor as  Audubon  hunted  for  those  of  unknown  binii, 
and  he  could  give  them  forms  as  distinct  if  notu 
beautiful.  The  address  to  the  Oriental  Society 
alluded  to  at  the  commencement  ot  this  anicie, 
shows  the  compass,  variety  and  depth  of  bisphilo* 
logical  erudition,  and  the  vast  extent  of  hisTiewi 
and  plans  for  making  it  useful  to  the  world.  His 
*^  Memoir  on  the  Language  and  Inkabikats  af 
Lord  NorlKs  Island,*^  affords  ample  evideoce  of 
the  manner  in  which,  had  his  life  been  spared, lie 
would  have  performed  his  part  in  this  great  literaiy 
enterprise. 

Mr.  Pickering's  strongest  claims  upon  ouradiBi* 
ration  and  gratitude,  arise  from  the  exalted  epiril 
and  principles  which  actuated  him  in  all  hisworks. 
No  selSsh  ends  or  views  ever  appear,  and  Dothing 
to  set  off  his  powers  or  to  gain  notoriety;  whDe 
all  his  important  writings  are  imbued  with  hii 
rare  learning  and  philosophy ;  and  conspire  to  €«• 
tablish  his  fame.  He  spoke  from  his  inmost  heiit 
when  he  reminded  his  brethren  of  the  Orieoul 
Society,  that,  **to  be  beneficial  to  our  fellow-meo" 
is  "  the  great  end  of  all  our  intellectaal  labon." 
Wisdom  and  love  were  delightfully  blended  in  bii 
whole  deportment.  With  much  reserve  in  ezpre8^ 
ing  his  religious  feelings,  he  was  profotindij  ceo* 
scientious  and  lived  in  the  fear  and  love  of  God. 

Truly  of  him  we  may  say  with  nature's  great 
poet — 

"His  life  was  gentle  and  ihe  elements 

So  mixed  in  him  that  nature  might  stand  up, 

And  say  to  all  the  world,  Thit  too*  a  fnan." 

The  elaborate  and  able  sketch  by  Judge  White, 
from  which  we  have  deduced  the  foregoing,  is 
well  worth  the.  careful  perusal  of  every  elass  of 
readers.  The  career  of  John  Pickering,  when  it 
becomes  known,  will  form  a  standard  of  excellence 
for  coming  ages  : — the  student  will  learn  by  it  that 
knowledge,  to  a  vast  extent,  can  be  attained  by  per- 
severance in  a  single  life,  even  though  it  be  ear- 
rounded  by  cares  incident  to  the  support  and  edt- 
cation  of  a  family — as  well  as  the  rich  rewrd 
which  the  cultivation  of  letters  affords  to  itsfota- 
ries  : — the  statesman  will  satisfy  himself  that  the 
doctrine  of  expediency  should  never  be  resorted 
to — the  end  justifying  the  means,  not  being  found 
in  the  code  of  ethics  from  which  he  was  taught:— 
the  religionist  and  moralist,  that "  he  cant  bewray 
whose  life  is  in  the  right.** 
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NATURE  AND  GOD. 

Vwe  gaz^d  on  the  Heavens,  all  cloudless  and  still ; 
When  the  son  poar'd  his  rajrs  o*er  valley  and  hill ; 
I  have  watched  the  pale  moon,  as  peerless  and  bright, 
She  shed  o'er  creation  a  tide  of  soft  light. 

I  have  gazM  on  the  stars,  the  bright  beaming  throng, 
As  thej  silently  marched,  in  grandeur  along  ; 
Like  jewels  of  beaoiy,  clear,  glittering  stones, 
That  adorned  the  dark  night,  and  garnished  the 
Zones. 

I^ve  gaz*d  on  the  mountains,  as  loAy  and  high. 
They  raised  their  proud  heads  to  meet  the  blue  sky. 
I've  list  to  the  streamlets,  the  cool  silv'ry  tides, 
That  gushed  from  their  bosoms,  and  dashed  down 
their  sides. 

«  a 

l*ve  ga2*d  on  the  ocean,  when  storms  were  asleep, 
When  no  mountain  billow  rolPd  o'er  the  broad  deep; 
And  Tve  seen  the  waves  dash,  high,  wildly  and  free. 
When  gloomy  clouds  shadowM  the  deep  briny  sea. 

I've  list  to  the  thunder,  Tve  felt  the  fierce  blast, 
As  in  its  wild  fury  it  swept  swiftly  past ; 
I've  heard  the  Sea-Gull,  as  shrilly  it  scream  *d. 
When  thro'  the  black  Heavens  the  red  lightning 
gleam'd ; 

And  Tve  wander'd  afar  thro'  field  and  wild  wood  ; 
And  pensive  and  musing  and  mate  I  have  stood, 
'Neath  the  refreshing  shade,  the  green  canopy  flung; 
Whilst  round  m*e  in  gladness,  the  gay  warblers  sung. 

I  have  list  to  the  rills,  as  they  glided  along, 

'Midst  the  murmur  of  waters,  and  echo  of  song ; 

Aod  the  low,  plaintive  moan,  of  the  cold  wintry 
winds, 

As  they  swept  thro'  the  boughs  of  the  cloud  pier- 
cing pines. 

I  havegaz'don  the  works,  which  every  where  stand, 
The  monuments  mighty  of  His  potent  hand, 
By  whose  will  the  bright  son  and  silv'ry  moon  pour 
Their  rays  on  the  mountains  and  spray  whitened 
shore ; 

Who  spreads  o'er  the  forest  the  green  robe  of  spring; 
Who  causes  the  songters  in  summer  to  sing ; 
Who  is  heard  in  the  torrents  as  onward  they  dash ; 
Who  roars  in  the  thunder,  and  speaks  in  the  flash ; 

Whose  image  is  traced  in  the  valley  and  dale  ; 
On  every  wild  flower  that  sips  the  sweet  gale  ; 
On  hillock  and  meadow,  and  high  rocky  peak, 
Where  clouds  love  to  gather,  and  winds  whistle 
bleak; 


On  the  bright  glittering  beam  that  plays  on  the  waves, 
When  the  waters  surge  not  thro'  Oceania  deep  caves; 
On  the  shadows  that  flit  o'er  earth  and  the  sea« 
NVhen  tempests  howl  fiercely,  and  the  storm  king 
is  free. 

His  name  is  impressed  on  each  verdant  tree  ; 
It  is  heard  in  the  notes  of  the  summer  birds'  glee. 
It  is  writ  in  the  heavens  on  blue  sky  and  cloud ; 
And  the  winds  that  sigh  by,  repeat  it  aloud  ; 

It  is  painted  distinctly  on  river  and  stream. 
As  their  clear  waters  sparkle  and  crystal  tides  gleam« 
Like  gold  in  the  lustre  of  the  sun's  evening  ray, 
As  he  sinks  to  his  rest  in  grandeur  away. 


And  I've  felt  as  T  gazed  on  each  noble  sight, 
My  heart  thrill  with  rapture  and  throb  with  delight; 
And  my  soul  hath  overflown  with  pure,  grnteful  love 
For  the  Lord  of  all  might,  who  dwelleth  above. 

And  Tve  left  the  gay  crowd  for  some  lonely  bow'r. 
Where  my  spirit  with  nature  might  worship  that 

power; 
Whose  presence  is  stamped  on  all  that  is  made, 
In  letters  that  never,  no  never  can  fade ! 

No  never,  whilst  Heaven  preserves  its  clear  blue ; 
Whilst  morning  shall  sparkle,  with  bright  jems  of 

dew; 
Whilst  the  moon  over  earth  shall  cast  h^r  soft  ray ; 
And  the  sunlight  disperse  night's  dark  shades  away: 

Whilst  the  meadows  grow  green  'neath  the  mild 

breath  of  Spring, 
And  her  garment  of  snow  cold  winter  shall  fling ; 
Whilst  the  cascade  leaps  gaily,  and  foams  o'er  the 

rock; 
And  mighty  Peaks  tremble  'neath  the  Volcano's 

shock  : 

But  firm  and  unchanged,  the  same  in  each  clime ; 
As  billows  dash  swiftly  down  the  enrrent  of  time  ; 
Unaltered  as  ages  shall  circle  away. 
Will  nature  his  image  more  plainly  display. 

Until  man  from  rebellion  and  sin  shall  depart — 
And  feel  the  sweet  presence  of  God  in  his  heart ; 
And  know  the  pure  pleasure,  the  ecstatic  joy, 
Which  naught  else  can  e'er  give,  without  an  alloy. 

Then  his  soul  fill'd  with  rapture  will  burst  forth  in 

praise, — 
The  warblers  chant  sweetly  their  most  tuneful  lays ; 
From  ocean  and  mountain  a  voice  will  arise, 
And  swell  the  loud  chorus  'till  it's  heard  in  the  skies. 

The  bright  stare  above  us  as  they  quietly  float. 
Thro'  the  ether  in  glory,  will  reScho  the  note ; 
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And  onward,  Btill  onward  the  anlheni  be  borne, 
'Till  it  rolls  up  lo  Heaven,  and  reaches  the  throne. 

Then  love  with  its  power  will  govern  the  world  ; 
The  snowy  white  banner  of  peace  be  unfurrd ; 
And  evVy  land  where  the  foot  of  his  creature  hath 

trod, 
Will  honor  and  worship  the  only  true  God. 

N.  C. 
University  of  Va, 


THOUGHTS 
ON   THE    FOURTH  OF   JULY,   1847. 

BT    REV.   J.    N.    DANFORTH. 

Independence  is  a  favorite  word  with  as  Amer- 
icans, though  literally  and  in  fact  there  be  no  such 
thing  in  the  world.  All  men  are  more  or  less  de- 
pendent on  their  fellow  men  and  on  God  absolutely, 
for  he  is  the  only  independent  being.  The  very 
necessity,  therefore,  of  modifying  the  term,  ad- 
monishes us  that  we  should  modestly  use  oar  inde- 
pendence ;  that  we  should  study  its  nature,  and 
clearly  understand  its  limitations.  Were  all  our 
Fourth  of  July  Orations  to  be  believed,  we  are  the 
greatest,  wisest,  bravest,  most  magnanimous  peo- 
ple that  ever  arose  to  bless  the  earth,  and  give  les- 
sons to  all  its  inhabitants.  But  as  there  were 
'*  other  heroes  before  Agamemnon,"  so  have  there 
been  other  illustrious  nations  before  us,  whose  ca- 
reer is  completed,  whose  history  is  written,  whose 
monument  is  erected.  We,  however,  have  but  just 
commenced  our  existence.  We  are  only  about 
seventy  years  old.  What  we  shall  be,  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  tell  with  certainty.  How  long  we  shall 
endure  as  a  nation,  depends  on  a  variety  of  con- 
tingencies, all  under  the  control  of  an  all-wise  Pro- 
vidence. The  past  is  certain.  Deeds  of  valor — 
great  conceptions — high  patriotism — penetrating 
sagacity — inflexible  firmness — ardent  enthusiasm 
for  the  rights  of  man — all  these  have  been  exhibit 
ted  and  illustrated  by  the  heroes  of  our  antiquity ; 
but  who  will  insure  us  against  that  fatal  degene- 
racy, which  has  marked  the  history  of  the  proud- 
est empires  of  earth  ? 

The  great  revolutionary  names — at  the  head  of 
which  stands,  in  the  splendor  of  its  eminence,  that 
of  Washototon — are  safe.  God  raised  those  men 
op,  and  qualified  them  for  the  great  work  to  which 
they  were  called,  as  manifestly  as  Moses  was  call- 
ed to  be  the  deliverer  of  Israel  from  Egyptian  bon- 
dage, or  Joshua  to  lead  them  into  the  promised 
Uad.    They  are  ibefore  the  worlds  and  the  world 


admires  them.  But  the  dead  cannot  save  the  liv- 
ing. They  acted  well  their  part,  and  received 
their  reward.  We  and  our  successors  have  also  a 
part  to  act;  duties  to  perform;  responsibilitiea  to 
meet  And  if  those  were  "  times  that  tried  naen's 
souls"  in  one  form,  these  are  times  that  are  trying 
us  in  another  form.  Prosperity  has  her  craciUes, 
as  well  3s  adversity.  Success  its  dangers,  as  well 
as  its  delights.  We  are  tried  by  our  very  saccesses. 
We  are  embarrassed  by  the  plenitude  of  those  re- 
sults, which  follow  in  the  train  of  our  achieved 
independence.  The  national  pride  has  become  in- 
flamed ;  the  passion  for  acquisition  has  beeo  iDdol- 
ged  by  way  of  contemplation,  until  it  has  actoall? 
broken  out  in  practical  invasion,  and  our  attentios 
is  diverted  from  the  work  of  subduing  the  soil  u 
that  of  subduing  armed  men.  No  greater  calaoii- 
ty  could  befall  our  country,  than  to  become  pos- 
sessed of  the  spirit  of  conquest,  like  that  of  ancieDt 
Rome,  or  of  modern  Spain. 

In  the  progressive  developments  of  an  overral- 
ing  and  never-erring  Providence,  ihe  former  was 
conducted  by  that  spirit,  as  by  an  ignis  Jatuus,  to 
degradation  and  ruin ;  the  latter  has  sunk  into  a 
position,  the  obscurity  and  impotence  of  vbieSi 
are  relieved  only  by  those  outbursts  of  anarchy, 
with  which  she  is  at  times  convulsed.  The  for- 
mer was  mistress  of  the  old  world ;  the  latter  of 
the  new.  Where  now  is  their  great  power,  their 
regal  state,  their  proud  supremacy  over  subject 
tribes  and  nations  t  The  genius  of  xbe  poet,  mus- 
ing among  the  ruins  of  the  **  Eternal  City,"  tbuj 
breaks  forth : 

"  A  thousand  yeara  scarce  serve  to  form  a  Stale, 
An  hour  may  lay  it  in  ibe  dust;  and  when 
Can  man  its  shauered  splendors  renovate. 
Recall  its  virtues  back,  and  vanquish  time  and  faie? 
Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  Carthage,  what  are  they  ? 
Thy  waters  wasted  them  while  ihey  were  free, 
And  many  a  tyrant  since  ;  their  shores  obey 
The  stranger,  slave  or  savage  ;  their  decay 
Has  dried  up  realms  to  deserts.*' 

We  have  begun  the  march  of  empire  oi  a  new 
principle.  The  end  of  oar  government  is  the  hap- 
piness of  the  people,  not,  as  in  so  great  a  porttoo 
of  the  past  history  of  States  and  kingdoms,  the 
advancement  of  the  interests  of  crowned  heads. 
The  hand  of  God  is  visible  in  all  our  history.  It 
was  not  until  the  machinery  of  the  press  began  to 
be  set  in  motion,  that  this  continent  was  discover- 
ed :  a  region  of  earth  predestinated  to  be  inhabited 
by  millions  of  inhabitants ;  to  be  irradiated  by  the 
light  of  superior  minds;  to  be  the  home  of  free 
thought  and  of  religious  liberty,  and  in  a  word,  to 
furnish  a  field  for  the  widest  scope  of  human  ge- 
nius, intellect  and  enterprise. 

It  is  thus  that  the  very  existence  of  evils  seems 
to  lead  to  the  discovery  of  their  appropriate  reme- 
dies. The  evil  of  ignorance^  almost  universal, 
which  was  completed  by  the  iofloeace  of  the 
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die  ag^es,  found  its  remedy  in  the  art  of  printing, 
an  art  which  has  essentially  altered  the  state  of  the 
world)  and  which  is  destined  to  act  an  important 
part  in  the  final  overthrowof  tyranny,  superstition, 
infidelity,  and  idolatry.  The  press,  indeed,  like 
every  other  good  thing,  may  be  converted  into  an 
engine  of  evil,  but  of  its  natural  tendency  to  ele- 
vate and  bless  man,  there  is  sufilcient  evidence  in 
the  fact,  that  the  advocates  of  human  rights,  and 
the  friends  of  the  liberty  of  man,  have  always  used 
it  without  scruple  and  without  fear,  while  despots 
in  Church  or  State  have  shackled,  where  they 
cmild  not  silence  it. 

The  want  of  commerce  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  a  real  evil  when  seen  by  the  reflected 
light  of  this  improving  age,  was  suppKed  by  the 
discovery  of  the  mariner^s  compass,  which  has  had 
its  full  share  of  efficiency  in  modifying  the  rela- 
tions of  men  toward  each  other. 

The  absurdity,  equalled  only  by  the  eflTrontery 
of  certain  practices  at  the  commencement  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  connected  with  the  sale  of  in- 
dulgences, perpetrated  under  the  sacred  garb  of 
the  Christian  religion,  first  provoked*  the  spirit  of 
Reformation,  which,  rising  with  the  exigency  of 
the  times,  gathered  strength  as  it  rose,  and  even- 
tually dealt  such  a  blow  to  the  reigning  ecelesias- 
tical  power  of  the  earth,  as  mortified,  and  humbled 
it  in  the  dust. 

The  destitution  and  misery  of  human  beings  in 
prisons  and  dungeons  first  awoke  the  benevolent 
spirit  of  Howard,  who  flew  like  an  angel  of  mercy 
to  relieve  their  soflferings. 

The  vulgarity  and  profaneness  of  a  knot  of  idle 
children,  at  play  on  the  Sabbath  in  the  streets  of 
Gloucester,  England,  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Sabbath  School,  which  has  filled  the  world  with 
its  beneficent  influence,  while  it  has  placed  the 
same  of  Robert  Raikbs  high  on  the  scroll  of.sa- 
*cred  fame. 

The  monstrous  evils  and  disasters  that  followed 
in  the  train  of  intemperate  drinking,  eried  aloud  for 
BBFORM,  ciince  the  brightest,  fairest,  noblest  in  ihe 
land  were,  sliding  into  that  yawning  gulf;  white 
innumerable  victims  had  sunk  in  this  maelstrom  of 
souls— (o  rise  no  more.  The  sovereign,  saving 
remedy  was  found  to  be  total  abstinerck.  It 
acted  like  a  charm  on  the  intellect^  the  imagina- 
tion, the  physical  organization,  the  moral  powers, 
the  hopes,  and  the  fortunes  of  all  who- thoroughly 
tried  the  panacea.  It  has  saved  thousands,  and 
will  save  thousands  more,  if  they  will  adopt  the 
remedy.  Its  simplicity  is  as  wonderful  as  its  efli- 
eiency  and  sDiversal  adaptation. 

The  same  principle  of  countbrxction  holds 
good  in  the  history  of  nations  and  of  the  inter- 
course of  mankind.  The  time  had  come  when  it 
vas  necessary  to  quicken  that  intercourse.  7'he 
eld  style  of  movement  was  too  dull  and  slow 
for  the  good  of  the  world.    Joarneys  both  by  land 


and  sea,  that  required  many  long  weeks  for  their 
performance,  are  now  accomplished  in  a  few  days. 
And  in  the  communication  of  thought  and  lan- 
guage, science,  in  her  ardent  and  daring  flight,  has 
not  only  ontstripped  the  speed  of  the  wind  and  the 
light,  hut  has  caught  and  chained  the  lightning  of 
heaven  to  its  car  of  progress,  and  summoned  into 
its  service  a  herald  that  can  travel  round  the  globe, 
as  I  am  assured  from  the  lips  of  him.  whose  ge* 
nins  called  into  exercise  this  sublime  natural 
agency,  in  the  eleventh  part  of  a  second ! 

The  severity  and  oppression  of  a  foreign  Gov- 
ernment, which,  in  the  plenitude  of  its  powder,  for- 
got the  imperativeness  of  its  obligations,  roused 
the  spirit  of  resistance  among  the  Colonies,  whose 
inhabitants,  with  no  specific  or  systematic  design 
in  that  direction,  were  gradually  led  on  by  circum- 
stances— that  is,  by  the  active  providence  of  God, 
until  they  were  ready  to  declare  themselves  inde- 
pendent of  all  powers  save  that  Supreme  Poten- 
tate, to  whom  they  appealed  for  the  rectitude  of 
their  intentions,  and  on  whose  aid  they  relied  for 
success  in  the  difficult  enterprise  they  had  under- 
taken. It  was  no  sudden  outbreak  of  a  faction, 
headed  by  ambitions  and  unprincipled  demagogues. 
There  was  no  bursting  forth  of  volcanic  fires,  like 
those  of  the  French  Revolution,  that  rolled  the 
burning  lava  over  the  fairest  part  of  God's  creation, 
T>ttt  there  was  a  steady  flame  of  patriotism  kept 
alive  in  every  heart;  a  high  moral  courage,  which 
no  opposition  could  daunt,  no  blandishments  im- 
pair, no  threats  of  failure  deter  from  its  purpose. 
It  was  rather  a  moral  and  a  political,  than  a  military 
revolution.  There  was  the  shock  of  armies  in- 
deed, but  there  was  also  the  more  powerful  colli- 
sion of  opinions  and  sentiments,  which  struck  out 
light  on  subjects  interesting  to  communities  and 
nations.  Washington  and  his  compeers  thomrht^ 
as  v^eli  ta  fought,  lliey  thought  much,  and  there- 
fore they  fought  well.  Such  men  eminently  were 
Green  and  Hamilton.  ^*  Washington,*'  said  a  great 
statesman,  "changed  mbn^s  ideas  or  political 
OREATffESS."  He  taught  the  world,  and  his  mauso- 
leum is  the  heart  of  the  free  throughout  the  world. 
The  pilgrim  comes  from  the  remotest  corner  of  the, 
earth  to  worship  the  image  .of  liberty  at  his  tomb. 

It  mray  be  said  with  equal  truth,  that  Washing'- 
ton  and  his  associates  changed  the  world^s  ideas  of 
RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY.  Ill  th^  French  revolution,  in- 
fidelity was  the  ruling  spirit.  In  'the  American, 
religion.  The  religious  principle  swayed  the  lead- 
ing minds  of  the  age,  and  its  action.  There  were 
more  praying  and  wriestling  with  God — more  days 
of  public  ftisting  and  prayer  appointed  by  the  con- 
stituted authorities  of  the  land,  than  have  'ever 
since  been  observed,  however  much  we  need  them. 

When  in   September  1775,  the  first  Congress  . 
met  in  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Cashing  made  a  motion 
that  it  be  opened  with  prayer.     It  was  objected 
that  the  composition  of  the  body  was  too  hetero- 
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genoue  to  observe  any  unity  in  worship ;  it  woald 
better  therefore  not  be  attempted.  We  are,  said 
the  objectors,  divided  into  Episcopalians,  Presby- 
terians, Baptists,  Congregationalists  and  Quakers, 
all  having  different  views.  To  this  it  was  replied 
by  Samuel  Adams,  who  was  a  Pnritan  as  well  as 
a  Patriot  of  the  first  water,  a  godly  man,  that 
prayed  daily  in  his  family  :  **  that  he  was  no  bigot, 
and  could  hear  a  prayer  from  any  gentleman  of 
piety  and  virtue,  who  was  at  the  same  time  a  friend 
to  his  country.**  He  then  moved  that  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Duche,  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  be  requested 
to  open  Congress  with  prayers  to-morrow  morning. 
It  was  carried,  and  Mr.  D.  having  read  several 
prayers,  concluded  with  the  collect  for  that  day, 
which  was  the  35th  Psalm !  The  report  had  come 
to  town  the  day  before,  that  the  city  of  Boston  had 
been  cannonaded  by  the  enemy.  The  coinci- 
dence— the  pertinence  of  the  Psalm  was  the  theme 
of  universal  surprise  and  admiration.  The  finger 
of  Heaven  itself  would  seem  to  have  pointed  in 
that  direction.  Mr.  Duche  hiipself  felt  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  subject  and  the  scene,  and  unexpect- 
edly to  all,  burst  forth  into  an  extemporaneous 
prayer  that  thrilled  with  its  electric  eloquence  the 
bosoms  of  all  the  members  present.  It  seemed 
like  the  notes  of  the  trumpet  of  salvation  rung  out 
with  pietcing  distinctness  to  proclaim  deliverance 
and  liberty  to  the  people  of  the  land  ;  sounding  the 
year  of  jubilee  to  all  the  inhabitants  thereof. 

"  Plead  my  cause,  oh  Lord,  with  them  that  strive 
with  me  ;  fight  against  them  that  fight  against  me. 
Take  hold  of  shield  and  buckler,  and  stand  up  for 
roy  help.  Draw  out  also  the  spear  and  stop  the 
way  against  them  that  persecute  me.  Say  unto 
my  soul,  I  am  thy  salvation.*'  Such  was  the  voice 
of  the*living  oracles  of  Heaven. 

No  aruspex  was  needed  to  add  his  mysterious 
sanction  to  the  lofty  enterprise  of  freedom.  The 
smile  of  the  Supreme  beckoned  the  brave  and  the 
wise,  the  bold  and  the  free  onward  to  the  consum- 
mation. There  was -Washington  on  his  knees — 
with  his  calm,  confiding,  determined  spirit ;  Henry, 
too,  with  his  warm  and  sanguine  trust  in  an  over- 
ruling Providence ;  Randolph,  Rutledge,  Lee  and 
Jay.  Then  there  were  the  inflexible  old  New 
England  patriots,  Hancock  and  the  Adamses,  all 
praying  for  God*8  protection  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
on  which  the  enomy  first  wreaked  his  vengeance. 
"  It  wasiBnough,*' said  John  Adams,  **  to  melt  a 
heart  of  stone.  I  saw  the  tears  gush  into  the  eyes 
of  the  old,  grave,  pacific  Quakers  of  Philadelphia.** 

These  were  strong-minded,  intelligent  men,  the 
Bona  of  like*minded  sires.  The  first  coloniata  were 
not  mere  adventurers.  They  were  a  peculiar  race, 
fitted  of  God  fur  a  peculiar  work.  Their  posterity 
bear  their  stamp — the  very  image  of  their  progeni- 
tors. How  different  the  colonies  planted  by  France, 
Spain,  Portugal — in  whatever  quarter  of  the  world 
they  have  taken  root.     Ignorance,  superstition, 


anarchy,  despotism,  seem  to  be  the  ruling  powers 
of  their  destiny.  It  needs  no  very  expert  pencil  to 
draw  the  contrast  which  at  this  moment  exists  be- 
tween the  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  resoar- 
ces  of  Northern  and  Southern  America. 

Nor  is  this  said  by  way  of  boasting.     Rather  to 
set  forth  the  excellency  of  that  divine  g^race,  the 
profundity  of  that  divine  wisdom  which  soprdered 
the  volitions  of  thousands  of  individuals,  and  the 
events  of  nations :  which  so  selected  and  arranged 
the  materials  for  the  foundation  of  this   North 
American  empire,  as  that  they  might  bear  the 
weight  of  the  vast  superstructure  which  is  now 
rising  upon  them.     Two  centuries  of  preparation 
were  allowed  before  the  tide  of  foreign  emigratioa 
began  to  set  in  with  a  strength  and  impetuosity, 
which  at  an  earlier  period  might  have  overwhelmed 
our  infant  institutions.     But  now  the  landmarks 
are  fixed ;  the  barriers  stand  erect  and   firm ;  the 
Constitution  of  our  country,  protecting  equally  the 
civil,  political  and  religious  rites  of  all  who  seek  a 
shelter  under  its  aegis,  has,  by  the  blessing  of  Gad, 
proved  itself  adequate  to  the  ends  for  which  it  was 
formed.    And  we  welcome  the  world  to  the  privi- 
leges and  blessings  of  our  institutions. 

God  is  permitting  us  to  try  the  experiment  of 
self-government,  with  Himself  for  onr  Lau-giver 
and  our  Lord.  As  yet  he  has  not  given  os  a  king 
in  his  wrath,  as  he  did  to  Israel,  who  rejected  his 
gentle  and  benevolent  reign.  But  let  os  not  pro- 
voke him  by  our  sins  to  take  back  the  birthright  so 
freely  bestowed.  •  Let  us  cherish  the  testimony  of 
great  and  good  men ;  of  Washington  who  said : 
"  Of  all  the  dispositions  which  lead  to  political 
prosperity,  reli<Tinn  and  morality  are  indispensable 
supports  :'*  of  Harrison,  who  said  :  **  A  jast  sense 
of  religious  responsibility  is  necessary  lo  all  troe 
and  lasting  happiness  :*'  of  Franklin,  who,*  in  the 
Convention  which  formed  the  Constitution,  de- 
clared :  **  I  have  lived  a  long  time,  and  the  longer  ■ 
I  live,  the  more  convincing  proofs  I  see  of  this 
truth — that  God  governs  in  the  affairs  of  men,  and 
if  a  sparrow  cannot  fall  without  his  notice,  neither 
can  an  empire  rise  without  his  aid.** 

A  greater  than  Washington,  Franklin,  or  Harri- 
son has  said,  that  "  righteousness  exalteth  a  natioa, 
but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people.** 

Let  us  then  abstain  from  the  sin,  and  we  shall 
avoid  the  reproach,  while  we  gain  that  noble  exal- 
tation which  God  himself  will  bestow  and  approve. 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  with  the  pbanuna 
of  MiUTABV  OLORY,  after  which  so  many  are  grasp- 
ing only  to  be  disappointed.  Military  glory  de- 
pends for  its  acquisition  on  war,  and  war  is  one  of 
the  most  bitter  and  blasting  conditions  of  humanity. 
It  is  the  daughter  of  pride  and  the  mother  of  all 
kinds  of  abominations  and  disasters.  It  is  one  of 
the  greatest  curses  to  which  humanity  was  ever 
abandoned.  It  breeds  idleness,  intemperance,  ini- 
delity,  and  all  manner  of  licentiousness.     It  robs 
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wives  of  their  hosbands,  and  ohildren  of  their  fa- 
thers. As  it  authorizes  marder  on  a  lar^^e  scale, 
so  it  affords  the  opportonity  end  the  shield  for  all 
sorts  of  petty  inarders  and  assassinations.  It  in- 
volves an  enormoas  ezpenditare  of  money,  and  en- 
eoorages  all  kinds  of  wastefoiness,  creatingr  bloated 
furtunes  for  some,  and  raining  others.  It  converts 
peaceful  fields  into  the  arenas  of  horrid  strife, 
naaking  of  them  shambles  for  the  sheddinir  of  ha- 
oiao  blood,  and  instead  of  the  quiet,  cheerful,  golden 
harvest  of  nature,  substitutes  the  gloomy  harvest 
of  death,  where,  instead  of  the  grateful  song  of  the 
reaper,  may  be  heard  the  bitter  oath  and  the  burn- 
in^  erecration ;  instead  of  the  tranquil  toil  of  the 
hasbaodman,  yielding  fruit,  may  be  seen  the  fierce 
tomult  of  armed  men,  resulting  in  nothing  but  weep- 
ing widows,  childless  parents,  and  mourning  broth- 
ers and  sisters. 

The  burnished  steel,  the  gorgeous  banner,  the 
animating  drum,  and  the  spirit-stirring  trumpet 
may  give  pomp  and  circumstance  to  the  march  of 
armed  hosts,  but  dbath  follows  in  the  train. 

Thousands  of  our  poor  fellow  citizens  have  al- 
ready laid  their  bones  beneath  some  obscure  sod  of 
that  foreign  land,  and  many  of  those  who  have 
escaped  death  will  retarn  mutilated  and  mangled 
for  the  rest  of  rheir  days. 

War  intritduces  a  train  of  evils  which  a  whole 
generation  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  repair,  polluting 
the  morals  and  prostrating  the  barriers  of  society. 

It  presents  man  in  one  of  his  most  unamiable  and 
repulsive  attitudes,  that  of  endeavoring  to  injure 
his  fellow  man  to  the  utmost  of  his  power ;  rob- 
bing him  of  his  home,  his  domestic  peace ;  oflen  of 
liis  property;  bereaving  him  of  life  itself,  and 
sending  souls  reeking  from  the  batjle- field  to  the 
dread  bar  of  the  Eternal  Judge.  And  all  this  var- 
nished over  with  that  glittering  thing  called  honon 
a  sort  of  beau  ideal  to  men,  who,  as  in  the  days  of 
chivalry,  not  relishing  the  calm  virtaes  of  domes- 
tic life,  but  smitten  with  the  love  of  wandering, 
seek  their  chief  pleasure  in  scenes  of  turbulence 
and  bloodshed.  The  amount  of  ruin  of  character 
and  principle,  accomplished  in  one  short  war,  is  in- 
conoeivable.  Could  it  be  collected  in  one  porten- 
tous mass,  it  would  present  a  spectacle  appalling 
to  every  virtuous  mind. 

Our  policy,  like  that  of  heaven,  should  be  peace 
with  all  ihe  warld.  We  have  enough  of  other 
kinds  of  conquest  to  engage  our  attention.  In  the 
words  of  the  divine  Milton  : 

"  Yet  macb  remains 
To  conquer  still ;  peace  hath  her  victories 
No  leas  renowned  than  #ar.'* 

Very  foolish  are  we  to  plunge  into  foreign  wars, 
when  we  have  so  much  home  territory  to  subdue. 
May  we  undertake  this  enterprise  of  conquest  with 
ploughshares  made  out  of  American  swords,  and 
pruning  hooks  made  oot  of  Mexican  spears.   Would  ' 


to  God  that  all  the  oamioif  on  the  continent  might 
be  melted  and'  metamorphosed  into  innocent,  stal- 
wart and  useful  axes,  with  which  the  hosts  of 
sturdy  emigrants  should  open  a  tremendoos  charge 
on  the  western  forests. 

See  what  these  peace  invasions  have  dune.  The 
first  settlement  made  in  Ohio  was  in  1788.  She 
has  now  1,733,000  inhabitants.  Michigan,  towards 
which  the  attention  of  emigrants  was  turned  four- 
teen years  ago,  has  now  300.000  people.  Indiana, 
admitted  into  the  onion  in  1816,  has  increased  half 
a  inillion  since  1830,  and  now  numbers  more  than 
900,000  inhabitants.  In  the  last  five  years,  Illinois 
has  ascended  from  476,000  to  700,000.  Ten  years 
ago,  Iowa  was  scarcely  heard  of  in  these  parts. 
More  than  100,000  now  call  that  land  their  home. 
Wisconsin,  ten  years  dd,  now  numbers  150,000. 

Such  is  the  march  of  empire ;  such  the  fruits  of 
free  institutions.  Power  is  concentrating  in  that 
pajTt  of  the  onion.  The  christian  should  pray  that 
it  may  be  a  sanctified  power.  It  is  not  alone  ne» 
cessary  that  our  country  should  be  grbat.  She 
must  also  be  jobt,  if  she  would  look  for  the  smile 
of  Heaven. 

Otherwise,  the  justice  of  God  will  speedily  write 
her  epitaph,  and  the  lament  of  England's  noble 
poet  over  the  grave  of  departed  empires  will  be 
but  too  applicable  to  her  condition  : 

"  There  in  the  moral  of  all  human  tales, 

'Tis  but  the  same  rehearsal  of  the  past ; 

Fi^st  Freedom  and  ihen  Glory— when  that  fjtiU, 

Wealth,  vice,  oorruptioti ;  harharisoi  at  liuit. 

And  history  with  all  her  volumes  vast 

Hath  butoDepagei->**TisBKTTBR  vvbittbn  bbrb.'* 

And  it  is  but  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophetic 
words  :  "  For  the  nation  and  kingdom  that  will  not 
serve  thee  shall  pcbish.'* 

Alexahdridf  D.  d 


PATRICK  HENRY. 


The  ancients  set  up  statues  of  renowned  citi- 
zens in  the  most  public  resorts,  to  keep  passing  gen- 
erations if)  remembrance  of  the  worthies  whose 
patriotism  and  piety  they  ought  to  emulate.  Some- 
times filial  love  would  prompt  admiring  disciples  to 
bring  garlands,  not  with  the  vain  hope  of  adding  to 
the  intrinsic  worth,  or  external  elegance  of  the 
venerated  form,  but  simply  to  wreathe  ronnd  its 
brow  a  token  of  fond  regard.  In  the  present  in- 
stance, our  ambition  **  hath  this  extent,  no  more.*' 
We  do  not  herein  expect  to  elicit  any  new  facts  in 
the  life  of  Patrick  Henry,  but  shall  attempt  only 
to  group  as  comprehensively  as  possible  some  of 
our  views  respecting  the  source  and  characteris- 
tics of  his  eloquence.  The  oircumstaooes  rela- 
ting to  his  parentage,  birth  and  early  history  have 
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been  carefully  cojtifMlled  by  hia  biographer,  Wirt, 
and  are  freely  copied  io  the  historical  portion  of 
the  following  sketch :     . 

Patrick  Henry,  the  second  son  of  John  and 
Sarah  Henry,  and  one  of  nine  children,  was  born 
on  the  !^9th  of  May,  1736,  at  the  family  seat  called 
Studley,  in  the  county  of  Hanover,  and  colony  of 
Viri^inia.  In  his  early  childhood  bis  pareata  re- 
moved to  another  seat  in  the  same  county,  then 
called  Mount  Brilliant,  now  the  Retreat ;  at  which 
latter  place,  Patrick  Henry  was  raised  and  educa- 
ted. His  parents,  though  not  rich,  were  in  easy 
•circumstances ;  and,  in  point  of  personal  character, 
were  among  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of 
the  colony. 

His  father,  Col.  John  Henry,  was  a  native  of 
Aberdeen  io  Scotland.  He  was,  it  is  said,  a  first 
oooain  to  David  Henry,  who  was  the  brother-in- 
law  and  successor  of  Edward  Cave  in  the  pubil- 
eation  of  that  celebrated  work,  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  and  himself  the  author  of  several  liter- 
ary tracts :  John  Henry  is  also  said  to  have  been 
a  nephew,  in  the  maternal  line,  to  the  great  histo- 
rian. Dr.  William  Robertson.  He  came  over  to 
Virginia,  in  quest  of  fortune,  some  time  prior  to 
the  year  1730,  and  the  tradition  is  that  he  enjoyed 
the  friendship  of  Mr.  Dinwiddie,  aAerward  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  colony.  By  this  gentleman,  it  is  re- 
ported that  he  was  introduced  to  the  elder  Col. 
Syme  of  Hanover,  in  whose  family,  it  is  certain, 
that  he  became  domesticated  during  the  life  of  that 
gentleman,  afler  whose  death  he  intermarried  with 
his  widow,  and  resided  on  the  estate  which  be  had 
leA.  It  is  considered  as  a  fair  proof  of  the  per- 
sonal merit  of  Mr.  John  Henry,  that,  in  those  days, 
when  offices  were  bestowed  with  peculiar  caution, 
he  was  theXiolunel  of  his  regiment,  the  principal 
surveyor  oT^he  county,  and  for  many  years  the 
presiding  magistrate  of  the  county  court.  His 
surviving  acquaintances  concur  in  stating,  that  he 
was  a  man  of  liberal  education ;  that  he  possessed 
a  plain,  yet  solid  understanding ;  and  lived  long  a 
life  of  the  most  irreproachable  integrity  and  exem- 
plary piety.  His  brother  Patrick,  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England,  followed  him  to  this  coon- 
try  some  years  afterward  ;  and  became,  by  hit  in* 
tioenee,  the  minister  of  St.  PaoFs  parish  in  Han- 
over, the  functions  of  which  office  he  sastained 
throoghout  life  with  great  respectability.  Both 
the  brothers  were  zealous  members  of  the  estab- 
lished church,  and  warmly  attached  to  the  reign- 
ing family.  Col.  John  Henry  was  eonspicuously 
80  :  "  there  are  those  yet  alive,"  said  a  correspon- 
dent in  1805,  *'  who  have  seen  him  at  the  head  of 
his  regiment,  celebrating  the  birthday  of  George 
in.  with  as  maoh  enthusiasm  ae  his  son  Patrick 
afterwards  displayed,  in  resisting  the  eoeroach- 
meots  of  that  monarch." 

The  mother  of  this  "  forest-born  Deraoethenes," 
was  a  native  of  HanoTer  coonty,  and  is  said  to 


have  been  eminently  endowed  with  amiability*  in- 
telligence, and  the  fascinations  of  a  graceful  elo- 
cution. She  had  a  brother  who  was  one  of  the 
most  effective  orators  of  that  day. 

It  is  seldom  or  never  that  we  meet  with  a  maa 
distinguished  in  any  intellectual  pursuit  who  had  a 
numbskull  for  a  mother.  How  much  does  Eng- 
land and  the  world  ow«  to  Alfred  %  Liberty,  prop- 
erty, laws,  literature ;  all  that  makes  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  people  what  they  are,  and  political  eoeiety 
so.  nearly  what  it  ought  to  be.  And  who  made 
Alfred  all  that  he  became  to  his  own  age,  all  that 
he  is  destined  perpetually  to  be  ?  She  wbo  norsed 
his  first  thought  and  moulded  his  regal  miod. 
**  The  words  which  his  mother  taught  him,"  the 
lessons  of  wisdom  she  insiilled  into  >  his  aspinsg 
soul,  were  the  germs  of  thought,  genius,  eater- 
prise,  action,  every  thing  to  the  futare  father  «f 
hia  country. 

And  to  *'  Mary  the  mother  of  Wasbiogtoii^!? 
whose  incomplete  monument  at  Fredericksbarg 
lies  shamefully  neglected,  we  owe  all  the  mighty 
debt  doe  from  mankind  to  her  immortal  sod.  He 
has  himself  declared  that  to  her  influence  and  early 
instruction  he  was  indebted  for  all  that  was  buraan 
in  the  direction  of  his  fortunes. 

Currants  mother  was  comparatively  an  obscure 
woman,  but  one  of  strong  original  understanding 
and  glowing  enthusiasm.  In  her  latter  years, 
the  celebrity  of  her  son  rendered  her  the  ob- 
ject of  increased  attention ;  and  critical  observers 
could  easily  discover,  in  the  irregular  bursts 
of  her  eloquence,  the  primitive  gushings  of  the 
stream  which,  expanding  as  it  descended,  at  length 
attained  a  force  and  majesty  that  excited  unbooad- 
ed  admiration.  Mr.  Curran  himself  felt  his  in- 
debtedness for  hereditary  talent.  Said  he,  **  tht 
only  inheritance  that  I  could  boast  of  from  my 
poor  father,  was  the  very  scanty  one  of  an  onat- 
tractive  face  and  person,  like  his  own-;  and  if  the 
world  has  ever  attributed  to  me  something  more 
valuable  than  face  or  person,  or  than  earthly  wealth, 
it  was  that  another  and  a  dearer  parent  gave  her  child 
a  portion  from  the  treasure  of  her  mind."  He  atirib- 
oted  much  of  his  subsequent  success  to  the  evfy 
influence  of  such  a  mother,  and  to  his  latest  bear 
would  dwell  with  grateful  recollection  upon  the 
wise  counsel,  npon  the  lessons  of  hoporable  ambi- 
tion, and  of  thorough  piety,  which  she  enforced 
upon  the  minds  of  her  children.  The  mother,  of 
the  Schlegels  is  said  to  have  contriboled  greatly 
to  form  the  character  of  her  accomplished  sons. 
We  know  that  Canning,  and  Brongham,  and  Gai- 
zot  are  indebted  mainly  to  the  same  source  of  bqc- 
cess. 

The  Scotch  "  gomption"'  and  Virginia  ardor  in- 
herited from  his  parents  and  so  finely  blended  in 
his  own  mental  organisation,  constiioted  a  richer 
patrimony  for  Patrick  Henry,  than  all  the  spleodms 
of  remote  ped^ee  and  ancestral  fane. 
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The  basis  of  Mr.  Henry *8  eharaetev*  was  acute 
common  sense.  His  insight  into  the  workings  of 
ha  man  nature  was  early  exercised  to  an  extraor- 
dinary degree.  In  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
word,  he  was  not  educated ;  like  Shakspeare,  ac- 
cording to  Ben  Jonson,  he  **  knew  lit  tie  Latin  and 
lees  Greek.'*  But  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term, 
he  was  superlatively  disciplined  for  ihe  mission  he 
was  destined  to  fulfil.  His  principal  book  was  the 
great  volume  of  human  nature.  In  this  he  was 
deeply  read  \  and  hence  arose  his  great  power  of  per- 
•uasioo.  The  habit  of  critical  observation  formed 
in  early  yooth  went  with  him  through  life.  Meet- 
ing, in  a  bookstore,  with  his  friend,  Ralph  Worm- 
ley,  who,  although  a  great  book-worm,  was  infi- 
nitely more  remarkable  for  his  ignorance  of  men 
than  Mr.  Henry  was  for  that  of  books — *•  What, 
Mr.  Wormley,"  said  he,  **  still  buying  books  V 
**  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Worroley,  "  I  have  jnsl  heard  of  a 
new  work«  which  I  am  extremely  anxious  to  peruse.** 
"  Take  my  word  for  it,"  said  he,  **  Mr.  Wormley, 
we  are  loo  old  to  read  books ;  read  mtn — ^they  are 
the  only  volumes  that  we  can  peruse  to  advan- 
tage." But  Mr.  Henry  neglected  neither.  From 
his  earliest  youth  he  studied  both  with  care,  though 
his  education  was  desultory  in  the  extreme.  As 
early  as  most  boys  he  had  learned  to  read,  write, 
and  perform  Ihe  ordinary  tasks  in  arithmetic.  At 
ten  years  of  age  he  was  taken  home,  and  under 
the  instruction  of  his  father  learned  the  elements 
of  Latin  and  Greek.  ^ 

Men  or  rare  genins  are  generally  fond  of  the 
extremes  of  existence — profound  solitude  or  bois- 
terous glee.  Such  was  the  case  with  Henry. 
While  yet  a  youth,  he  would  spend  protracted  sea^ 
sons  in  silent  meditation,  and  then  with  phrenzied 
zeal  would  abruptly  plunge  into  the  greatest  hi- 
larity. He  was  much  addicted  to  field  sports,  but 
these  were  employed  as  the  occasions  'of  mental 
discipline,  rather  than  for  purposes  of  dissipation. 
He  was  habitually  frugal,  though  constitutionally 
sanguine  and  impetuous.  If  he  freely  used  the 
angle  and  the  gun  for  pastime,  he  assiduously  pon- 
dered some  great  theme,  or  deduced  an  argument 
while  a  superficial  observer  would  scarcely  have 
supposed  him  to  be  at  the  same  time  employed  in 
pursuits  so  widely  diversified.  His  violin,  his  fiute, 
a  few  favorite  books,  habitual  and  critical  study  of 
mankind,  frequent  ramblings  in  the  wild  woods,  and 
profound  meditations  by  flowing  streams,  occupied 
the  early  years  of  his  yooth.  The  only  science 
he  loved  was  mathematics,  and  the  book  he  must 
read,  among  uninspired  authors,  was  a  translation 
of  "  the  pictured  Livy."  With  respect  to  reading, 
his  motto  seems  to  have  been,  *^  much,  but  noi 
tnaoy.'*  He  might  have  adopted  Hobbes^  opin- 
ion, '*  that  if  he  had  read  as  much  as  other  men. 
he  shook!  have  been  as  ignorant  as  they  were.'' 
But  the  books  he  did  peruse,  he  digested  thoroogh- 
Ijr.     He  was  aot  a  thing  mltde  up  of  fragmeQ*a, — 


he  was  himself,  a  man  self- developed, — he  thought 
more  than  he  read. 

By  this  kind  of  severe  self-tuition  amid  the  beau- 
ties and  sublimities  of  nature,  he  cultivated  a  flex- 
ile majesty,  a  natural  grandeur  of  soul.  It  was  not 
the  artificial  groves  of  the  Aeademy,  the  polished 
pavements  of  the  Portico,  nor.  Grecian  steeds  con* 
strained  with  bit  and  curb,  that  listened  to  the  harp 
of  Orpheus,  but  the  wild  trees'  of  unfrequented 
haunts,  the  rocks  of  deserts  unadorned,  and  th9  un- 
tamed tigers  of  the  wood. 

When  fifteen  years  old,  Mr.  Henry  was  placed 
behind  the  counter  of  a  country  store ;  but  the 
hands  destined  to  turge  tbuuderbolls,  were  uDskil* 
ful  in  measuring  tape  and  hoardiag  worldly  gains. 
Pegasus  chafed  in  tlie  contraoted'ephere.  and  strug- 
gled for  escape.  By  enlargingihe  domain  of  more 
exalted  excursions,  however,  he  ruined  the  petty 
profits  of  the  shop.  At  the  early  age  of  eighteen* 
he  was  married.  This  apparently  indiscreet  aet 
was  probably  an  advantage  in  fact.  It  furnished 
him  a  secluded  home  of  his  own,  a  solace. in  peco* 
niary  trials',  and  a  restraint  on  vicious  indulgence. 
Thus  in  lonely  studies,  healthful  toils  and  domestio 
joys,  he  cultivated  in  deep  obscurity  the  giant  fac- 
ulties of  his  souL 

'*  Th«re  have  been  those  that  from  the  deepest  csve«. 

And  cells  of  ni^ht,  and  fastnesses,  below     • 

The  stormy  clashing  of  the  ocean-waves, 

Down,  farther  down  than  gold  lies  hid,  have  nur?«d 

A  qoenchless  hope,  and  watuhM  their  tivie,  and  bi/r»t 

On  the  bright  day,  like  wakeners  from  their  graves !" 

■ 
Fortonatelv  for  our  hero,  he  was  endowed  with 
a  fine  flow  of  elastic  spirits;  with  a  noble  fortitude 
he  braced  himself  boldly  against  every  disaster  of 
life.     Mr.  Jefferson  made  his  acquaintance  in  the 
winter  of  1759-60,  and  has  left  us  the  following 
impressioqs  respecting  him.     *^  On  my  -way  to  the 
college,  i  passed  the  Christmas  holydays  at  Col. 
Bandridge^s  in  Hanover,  to  whom  Mr.  Henry  wae 
A  near  neighbor..    During  the  festivity  of  the  sea- 
son, 1  met  him  in  society  every  day,  and  we  be- 
came well  acquainted,  although  I  was  much  his 
junior,  being  then  in  my  seventeenth  year,  and  he 
a  married  man.    His  manners  h^l  something  of 
coarseness  in  them ;  his  passion  was  music,  dan-, 
cing,  and  pleasantry.     He  excelled  in  the  last,  and 
it  attached  every  one  to  him.     He  had,  a  little  be- 
fore, broken  up  hia  store,  or  rather  it  had  broken 
him  up ;  but  his  misfortunes  were  not  to  be  traced, 
either  in  his  countenance  or  conduct.*'    Says  ano- 
ther cotemporary,  *^He  would  be  pleased  and  cheer- 
ful with  persons  of  any  class  or  conditidn,  vieioua 
and  abandoned  persons  only  excepted ;  he  prefer- 
red those  of  character  and  talents,  but  would  be 
amused  with  any  who  could  contribute  to  bis  amnae* 
roent.**  Habitual  cheerfulness  is  doubtless  a  mighty 
auxiliary  to  the  mind,  and  happy  is  he  who  can 
rise  above  lowering  storms  and  say, 
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"  I  will  dttb  tbete  fond  regrets  to  earth, 
E'en  as  an  eagle  shakes  the  cuinberiog  tain 
From  his  strong  pinion." 

After  a  six  weeks  preparation,  he  obtained  a 
lioenae  to  practice  the  law,  being  then  twenly^four 
years  of  age,  and  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
simplest  forms  of  the  profession  he  had  embraced. 
For  these  facts  we  are  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Jefier- 
soB.  In  the  Spring  of  1760,  he  says,  Mr.  Henry 
'*  came  to  Williamsbarg  to  obtain  a  license  as  a 
lawyer,  and  he  called  on  me  at  college.  He  told 
me  he  had  been  reading  law  only  six  weeks.  Two 
of  the  examiners,  however,  Peyton  and  John  Ran- 
dolph, men  of  great  facility  of  temper,  signed  his 
license  with  as  moch  reluctance  as  their  disposi- 
tions woald  permit  them  to  show.  Mr.  Wythe  ab- 
solutely refused,  Robert  C.  Nicholas  refused  also 
at  first;  but,  on  repeated  importunities  and  prom- 
ises of  future  reading,  he  signed.  These  facts  I 
had  afterwards  from  the  gentlemen  themselves; 
the  two  Randolphs  acknowledging  he  was  very 
ignorant  of  the  law,  bat  that  they  perceived  him  to 
bo  a  young  man  of  genius,  and  did  not  donbt  that 
he  would  soon  qualify  himself.*' 

Henry  was  one  of  those  who  are  "  victory-or- 
ganized,*' and  will  ever  "  find  a  way  or  make  one." 
The  same  rule  applies  to  all  such,  as  it  was  an- 
nounced to  the  Directory  by  the  principal  in  com- 
mand, when  young  Napoleon  first  began  to  display 
his  astonishing  power,-^**  Promote  this  young  man, 
or  he  will  promote  himself." 

For  some  time  he  was  entirely  unnoticed,  but  in 
^is  famous  speech  in  the  parson's  cause,  he  at 
length  began  to  engross  public  attention.     As  coun- 
sel for  Mr.  Dandridge,  in  a  contested  election,  he 
made  a  brilliant  harrangue  on  the  rights  of  soff- 
rage.    Such  a  burst  of  eloquence  from  so  plain 
and  humble  a  man,  struck  the  popular  mind  with 
amazement,  and  at  once  made  the  speaker  an  ob- 
ject of  universal  respect.     The  incident  is  descri- 
bed as  follows,  from  the  pen  of  Judge  Tyler.     It 
was  the  young  advocate *s  first  appearance  in  the 
dignified  and  refined  society  at  Williamsburg,  then 
the  seat  of  lordly  arrogance  and  oolonial  power. 
•*  The  proud  airs  of  aristocracy,  added  to  the  dig- 
nified forms  of  that  truly  august  body,  were  enough 
to  have  deterred  any  man  possessing  less  firmness 
and  independence  of  spirit  than  Mr.  Henry.     He 
was  ushered  with  great  state  and  ceremony  into 
the  room  of  the  committee,  whose  chairman  was 
Col.   filand.      Mr.   Henry  was   dressed  in  very 
coarse  apparel ;  no  one  knew  any  thing  of  him ; 
and  scarcely  was  he  treated  with  decent  respect 
by  any  one  except  the  chairman,  who  could  not  do 
so  much  violence  to  his  feelings  and  principles,  as 
to  depart,  on  any  occasion,  from  the  delicacy  of  the 
gentleman.     But  the  general  contempt  was  soon 
changed  into  as  general  admiration ;  for  Mr.  Hen- 
ry distinguished  himself  by  a  copious  and  brilliant 
display  on  the  great  subject  of  the  rights  of  snff- 


rage,  superior  to  any  thing  that  had  been  beard  be- 
fore within  those  walls.  It  stmok  the  oomaiiuee 
with  amazement,  so  that  a  deep  and  perfect  silence 
took  plaoe  during  the  speech,  and  not  a  aoond  bat 
from  his  lips  was  to  be  heard  in  the  room.*^ 

IjCt  us  at  this  point  dwell  a  little  on  his  personal 
appearance  and  modes  of  address. 

In  his  youth,  Mr.  Henry  was  exceedini^jr  indif- 
ferent to  both  costume  and  style,  but  as  ke  rose  in 
experience  and  influence,  be  became  more  refined. 
Through  all  vicissitudes,  however,  bis  personal 
appearance  was  wonderfully  impressive.  He  was 
nearly  six  feet  high ;  spare  and  raw-boned,  with  a 
slight  stoop  of  his  shoulders.  His  conaplexion  was 
dark  and  sallow;  bis  natural  expression  grave, 
thoughtful  and  penetrating.  He  was  gifted  with 
a  strong  and  musical  voice,  often  rendered  doably 
fascinating  by  the  mild  splendors  of  his  brilliant 
blue  eyes.  When  animated,  he  spoke  with  the 
greatest  variety  of  manner  and  tone.  It  was  ae- 
cessary  to  involve  him  in  some  great  eoierfeacy 
in  order  to  arouse  his  more  sterling  qoalities*  aad 
then,  to  the  surprise  of  himself  as  well  as  every 
body  else,  he  would  in  the  most  splendid  naoaer 
develop, 

"  A  treasure  all  undreampt  of :— as  the  night 
Calls  out  the  harmonies  of  atroains  that  roll 
Unheard  by  day." 


Gleams  of  passion  interpenetrating  the  masses  of 
his  logic,  rendered  him  a  spectacle  of  delight  to 
the  friendly  spectator,  or  of  dread  to  his  antagonist. 
He  was  careless  in  dress,  and  sometimes  inieotios- 
ally  and  extravagantly  awkward  in  movement ;  bat 
always,  like  the  phosphorescent  stone  at  Bologaa, 
he  was  less  rude  than  glowing.  He  could  be  ve- 
hement, insinuating,  humorous,  and  sarcastic  by 
turns,  and  to  every  sort  of  style  he  gave  the  high- 
est effect.  He  was  an  orator  by  nature,  and  of  the 
highest  class,  combining  all  those  traits  of  figore 
and  intellect,  action  and  utterance  which  have  iq- 
dissolubly  linked  his  brilliant  name  with  the  his- 
tory of  his  country's  emancipation. 

The  true  orator  is  not  the  actor  of  his  subjeet, 
but  its  organ.  His  spontaneous  thunders  burst 
forth  from  elements  surcharged  with  the  electric 
fire  of  intellectual  enthusiasm.  With  him  who 
has  something  to  say,  under  the  importance  of 
which  he  trembles,  and  is  anxious  to  disburden  his 
soul  in  the  most  direct  and  forcible  manner,  there 
will  be  no  hollow  wordiness,  no  gaudy  decoration, 
no  rhetorical  sophisms,  but  a  profound  aqd  mani- 
fest feeling  of  truth  and  honesty  will  gleam  all  over 
the  8peaker*s  person  and  fork  the  lightnings  of  his 
eloquence.  The  inspiration  will  be  profound,  the 
thpuglu  will  be  lucid,  and  the  actipn  natural ;  looks, 
gestures,  and  tones  will  be  such 

*>  As  skill  and  graosfal  satore  might  soggeat 
To  a  proficieot  of  the  tragic  muse." 

The  ethereal  splendors  which  bnraed  ihrmigk 
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Patrick  Henry*8  words,  were  not  elaborated,  spark 
bj  spark,  in  the  laboratory  of  pedantic  cloisters. 
It  was  in  the  open  fields,  under  the  wide  cope  of 
beayeo,  full  of  free,  healthful  and  livid  atmosphere, 
this  oratorical  Franklin  caught  his  lightnings  from 
gathering  storms  as  they  passed  over  him  ;  and  he 
communicated  his  charged  soul  with  electrical 
swiftness  and  effect.  He  was  the  incarnation  of 
revolutionary  zeal.  He  had  absorbed  into  his  sus- 
ceptible nature  the  mighty  inspiration  which  breath- 
ed throughout  the  newly  awakened  and  arousing 
world.  He  tempered  and  relempered  his  soul  in 
boiling  premeditations  against  tyranny,  as  the  culler 
tempers  a  sword  by  plunging  it  into  water  while 
yet  red  hot  from  the  furnace.  The  popular  orator 
most  be  lucid  if  he  would  be  influential.  He  must 
not  be  a  metaphysician,  an  antiquarian,  nor  a  pe- 
dant 


•t 


Plunged  to  the  hilt  in  motty  tomes  and  rotted  in." 


He  cannot  have  too  much  learning,  but  he  must 
show  the  edifice  and  not  the  scaffolding ;  or  rather 
he  most  show  nothing,  but  let  all  be  seen  without 
effort.  He  may  possess  subtle  schemes  and  recon- 
dite erudition,  but  these  must  be  dragged  from  their 
obscurity  into  a  full  blaze  of  light.  He  may  be 
skilful  in  fine  theories  and  cumbered  with  much 
learning,  but  they  roust  be  rendered  plain  and  promi- 
nent to  common  sense,  or  they  have  no  claims  to 
tbe  honors  of  eloquence.  That  which  cannot  be 
invented  with  a  blaze  of  imagination  and  made  pal- 
pable to  the  public  gaze  is  not  a  fit  subject  for  the 
orator.  It  is  not  meant  by  this  that  in  order  to  be 
comprehended  by  the  general  mind  one  must  be 
superficial ;  on  the  eontrary,  nothing  so  soon  palls 
on  the  popular  taste  as  shallowness,  and  nothing  so 
soon  disgusts  as  flippant  uniformity.  Affectation 
and  common-place  are  as  loathsome  to  the  masses 
as  to  the  most  refined  individuals ;  and  nothing  will 
long  interest  them  but  deep  thought  in  clear  ex- 
pression, a  compound  of  ontameable  vigor,  and 
daring  originality.  Assembled  multitudes  are  en- 
thralled by  a  style  that  is  rich  in  meaning,  vivid  in 
color,  and  varied  in  tone;  its  combinations  must  be 
bold,  unexpected,  clearly  significant,  pertinent  to 
the  topic  in  band,  and  powerfully  directed  to  one 
great  end.  Then  will  be  realized  the  poet*s  vis- 
ion— 

*'  Words  potent  as  the  fabled  wisnrd's  oils, 
With  the  tenific  smoothness  of  their  fixe 
Wide  sheeting  the  hu^h'd  ocean  ; 

t^iey  spreiid 

Beyond  the  sphere  of  sound,  ih*  indignant  brow, 
The  stalely  waving  of  the  srm  discoursed, 
Flow'd  argameot  from  every  comely  limb; 
And  Ihe  whole  man  was  eloquence." 

Mr.  Henry *s  knowledge  of  legal  science  was 
^ite  limited,  but  his  great  natural  sagacity  enabled 


him  to  make  the  roost  successful  use  of  such  re- 
sources as  he  possessed.     His  great  forte  lay  in 
arguing  questions  of  law,  or  in  the  defence  of 
criminals  before  a  jury.     "  There,  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  the  rapidity  as  well 
as  justness  of  his  inferences,  as  to  what  was  passing 
in  the  hearts  of  his  hearers,  availed  him  fully.    The 
jury  might  be  composed  of  entire  strangers,  yet  he 
rarely  failed  to  know  them,  man  by  roan,  before 
the  evidence  was  closed.    There  was  no  studied 
fixure  of  features  that  could  long  hide  the  character 
from  his  piercing  and  experienced   view.     The 
slightest  unguaided  turn  of  countenance  or  motion 
of  the  eye  let  him  at  once  into  the  soul  of  the  mai» 
whom  he  was  observing.    Or,  if  he  doubted  whether< 
his  conclusions  were  correct  from  the  exhibitions 
of  countenance  during  the  narration  of  evidenee^ 
he  had  a  mode  of  playing  a  prelude  as  it  were  upoi» 
the  jury,  in  his  exordium,  which  never  failed  to 
'  wake  into  life  each  silent  string,*  and  show  him 
the  whole  compass  as  well  as  pitch  of  the  instru- 
ment ;  and,  indeed,  (if  we  may  believe  all  the  con- 
current accounts  of  his  exhibitions  in  the  general 
court,)   the   most  exquisite   performer  that  ever 
*  swept  the  sounding  lyre,'  had  not  a  more  sover- 
eign mastery  over  its  powers  than  Mr.  Henry  had 
over  the  springs  of  feeling  and  thought  that  belong 
to  a  jury.     There  was  a  delicacy,  a  taste,  a  felicity 
in  the  touch  that  was  perfectly  original,  and  with- 
out a  rival.     His  style  of  address,  on  these  occa- 
sions, is  said  to  have  resembled  very  much  that  of 
the  scriptures.     It  was  strongly  marked  with  the 
same  simplicity,  the  same  energy,  the  same  pathos. 
He  sounded  no  alarm ;  he  made  no  parade  to  pot 
the  jury  on  their  guard.     It  was  all  so  natural,  so 
humble,  so  unassuming,  that  they  were  carried  im- 
perceptibly along,  and  attuned  to  his  purpose,  until 
some  master  touch  dissolved  them  into  tears.    His 
language  of  passion  was  perfect.     There  was  no 
word  'of  learned  length  or  thundering  sound,'  to 
break  the  charm.     It  had  almost  all  the  stillness 
of  solitary  thinking.     It  was  a  sweet  reverie,  a  de- 
licious trance.     His  voice,  too,  had  a  wonderful 
effect.     He  had  a  singular  power  of  infusing  it 
into  a  jury  and  mixing  its  tones  with  their  nerves 
in  a  manner  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
justly;  but  which  produced  a  thrilling  excitement 
in  the  happiest  concordance  with  his  designs.    No 
man  knew  so  well  as  he  did  what  kind  of  topics  to 
urge  to  their  understandings,  nor  what  kind  of  simple 
imagery  to  present  to  their  hearts.     His  eye,  which 
he  kept  rivetted  upon  them,  assisted  the  process  of 
fascination,  and  at  the  same  time  informed  him 
what  theme  to  press,  or  at  what  instant  to  retreat, 
if  by  rare  accident  ho  touohed  an  nn  propitious 
string.     And  then  he  had  such  an  exuberance  of 
appropriate  thoughts,  of  apt  illustrations,  of  appo- 
site images,  and  such  a  melodious  and  varied  roll 
of  the  happiest  words,  that  the  hearer  was  never 
wearied  by  repetition,  and  never  winced  from  an 
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spprehensinn  that  the  intellectual  treasures  of  the 
speaker  would  be  exhausted.*'* 

After  Mr.  Henry's  death  there  was  found  amonj; 
his  papers  one  sealed,  and  endorsed  as  follows  in  his 
own  h and- writ  in cr :  **  The  within  resolutions  passed 
the  house  of  burgesses  in  May,  1765.  They  formed 
the  first  opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act,  and  the 
scheme  of  taxing  America  by  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. All  the  colonies,  either  through  fear,  or 
want  of  opportunity  to  form  an  opposition,  or  from 
influence  of  some  kind  or  other,  had  remained  si- 
lent. I  had  been  for  the  first  lime  elected  a  burgess 
a  few  days  before,  was  young,  inexperienced,  unac- 
quainted with  the  forms  of  the  House,  and  the 
members  that  composed  it.  Finding  the  men  of 
weight  opposed  to  the  opposition,  and  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  tax  at  hand,  and  that  no  person 
was  likely  to  step  forth  I  determined  to  venture, 
and  alone,  unadvised,  and  unassisted,  on  the  blank 
l«af  of  an  old  law  book,  wrote  the  within.  Upon 
offering  them  to  the  House  violent  debates  ensued. 
Many  threats  were  uttered,  and  much  abose  cast 
on  me  by  the  party  for  submission.  After  a  long 
and  warm  contest  the  resolutions  passed  by  a  very 
small  majority,  perhaps  of  one  or  two  only.  The 
alarm  spread  throughout  America  with  astonishing 
quickness,  and  the  ministerial  party  were  over- 
whelmed. The  great  point  of  resistance  to  British 
taxation  was  universally  established  in  the  colonies. 
This  brought  on  the  war,  which  finally  separated 
the  two  countries,  and  gave  independence  to  ours. 
Whether  this  will  prove  a  blessing  or  a  curse  will 
depend  upon  the  use  our  people  make  of  the  bles- 
sings which  a  gracious  God  hath  bestowed  on  ns. 
If  tliev  are  wise  they  will  be  great  and  happy.  If 
they  are  of  a  contrary  character,  they  will  be  mis- 
erable. Righteousness  alone  can  exalt  them  as  a 
aation.  Reader,  Whosoever  thou  art,  remember 
this:  and  in  thy  sphere  practice  virtue  thyself  and 
jencoorage  it  in  others. 

P.  Hmry." 

The  speech  made  by  James  0 lis,  in  Boston, 
against  **  Writs  of  Assistance"  made  John  Adams 
4he  orator.  The  eloquence  of  Patrick  Henry,  in 
Ahe  Colonial  Assembly  at  Williamsburg,  May  1765, 
created  another  college  student,  Thomas  Jefiferson, 
Abe  patriot.  This  great  statesman  was  young  when 
Ahe  orator  whom  he  styled  "  the  magnificent  child 
of  nature"  first  appeared  in  public  with  his  famous 
resolatioos  against  the  stamp  act,  referred  to  in  his 
own  record  just  quoted.  ^  The  debate,"  to  use 
Jefferson's  strong  language,  '*  was  most-  bloody," 
but  torrents  of  indomitable  eloquence  from  Henry 
prevailed,  and  the  resolutions  were  carried. 

Incidents  which  occurred  during  this  famous  da- 


•  This  onlline,  drawn  by  Mr.  Wirt,  is  a  fine  sketch  of 
hifl  awn  wonderful  abilities,  hs  well  as  those  of  his  admired 
prodctoeMor  at  the  bar. 


bate  indicated  new  features  in  Mr.  Henry^s  ora- 
torical character.  A  remarkable  instance  proved 
that  his  power  of  self-control  was  as  great  as  that 
of  his  habitual  impetuosity.  Like  as  a  courser  of 
high  mettle  and  pure  blood  suddenly  reined  in, 
stands  on  his  haunches  with  every  nerve  trembling, 
so  he  could  arrest  the  impetuous  course  of  bis  elo- 
quence and  turn  in  a  moment  to  reply  to  any  per- 
tinent or  impertinent  interruption.  The  following 
iilosiralion  of  this  point  is  preserved  to  oe  hj  Mr. 
Jefferson.  **  I  well  remember  the  cry  of '  treason* 
by  the  speaker,  echoed  from  every  part  of  the 
House,  against  Mr.  Henry.  I  well  remember  his 
pause,  and  the  admirable  address  with  which  he 
recovered  himself,  and  baffled  the  charge  fhas  vo- 
ciferated." The  allusion  here  is  to  that  memorable 
exclamation  of  Mr.  Henry  :  **  C«sar  had  his  Bru- 
tus, Charles  I.  his  Cromwell,  and  George  III. — 
**  Treason,"  cried  the  speaker,  "  treason  !  ircasmj/" 
echoed  the  House-—**  may  profit  by  the  example,"' 
promptly  replied  the  orator,  **  if  this  be  treason, 
make  the  most  of  it." 

It  seems  to  be  a  fundamental  law,  that  monl 
courage  should  constitute  the  true  basis  of  orator- 
ical success  as  well  as  personal  honor.  ^  No  slave 
can  be  eloquent,^'  says  Longinos,  and  all  literary 
history  shows  that  the  highest  at  tain  men  ta  can  be 
secured  only  by  the  union  of  the  most  onahackled 
and  uncorrupted  qualities  of  head  and  bean.  To 
think,  vigorously  and  fearlessly  to  say  what  yoo 
think  is  the  only  way  to  be  effective  in  the  ose  nf 
speech.  The  faculty  of  profound  and  penetrating 
thought  was  a  distinguishing  feature  in  Henry's 
mental  character,  and  the  boldness  with  which  be 
expressed  his  opinions  at  the  hazard  of  personal 
convenience  was  equally  remarkable.  Exalted 
sentiment  was  the  informing  soul  which  invested 
his  person  with  an  imposing  grandeur ;  but  the  no- 
bleness of  his  mien  was  enhanced  by  the  perfect 
independence  with  which  he  employed  hie  re8our<*es 
in  defence  of  whatever  he  deemed  essential  to  in- 
dividual integrity  or  the  public  weal.  Hia  mind 
was  ardent  and  prolific  of  illustrations ;  it  threw  off* 
a  profusion  of  beauties  in  its  progress  as  oaiarallT 
as  a  current  of  molten  iron  glows  and  sparkles  aa 
it  issues  from  the  furnace.  His  eloquent  sool  was 
one  of  that  elevated  class  that  revels  in  the  loxu- 
riance  of  splendid  imagery,  in  every  succeeding 
sentence  changing  its  hue  and  form  with  Protean 
facility,  throwing  out  something  original  at  each 
remove,  and  generally  terminating  the  brilliant 
chain  with  a  link  more  magnificent  than  all  the  rest. 

Jefferson  was  present  during  the  whole  of  tbe 
occasion  alluded  to  above.  lie  stood  in  the  door 
of  communication  between  the  House  and  the  lobbv, 
where  he  heard  the  whole  of  the  violent  discQssioa. 
Like  the  boy,  John  Adams,  he  thenceforth  con- 
secrated himself  to  tbe  service  of  his  eoantry. 
Scipio  Afrieanus,  while  yet  in  his  early  yooth* 
stood  one  day  oa  a  hill  near  Carthage  and  looked 
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down  on  a  lerrific  battle-field  where  those  veterans, 
Masaanissa  and  Hamilcar  crashed  through  oppo- 
sing legions  in  the  tag  of  war.  This  chance  view 
gave  direction  to  his  life.  But  Adams  and  JefTer- 
aon,  in  the  presence  of  Otis  and  Henry,  were  in- 
spired with  loftier  impulses  and  far  nobler  ends. 

On  the  fourth  of  September,  1774,  the  old  con- 
tinental congress  of  the  United  States  met  for  the 
first  time  at  Carpenter^s  Hall,  Philadelphia.  It  is 
not  oar  intention  to  dwell  here  on  the  wonderful 
efiect  produced  by  Mr.  Henry's  eloquence  in  that 
body  in  the  opening  of  its  solemn  session.  Neither 
at  present  do  we  more  than  simply  allude  to  his  still 
mora  extraordinary  speech  made  in  the  convention 
of  delegates  which  assembled  on  the  20th  of  March, 
1775,  in  the  old  choroh  at  Richmond,  Virginia. 
Those  were  scenes  of  stupendous  interest  which 
we  reserve  for  another  article  on  The  Battle-Fields 
of  Early  American  Eloquence* 

Mr.  Henry  was  actively  employed  in  promoting 
the  welfare  of  his  country  through  a  long  series  of 
years.  In  his  habits  of  living  he  was  severely 
temperate  and  frugal.  He  seldom  drank  any  thing 
bat  water,  and  furnished  his  table  in  the  most  sim- 
ple manner.  His  morals  were  strict ;  and,  especi- 
ally in  his  mature  life,  as  a  christian  he  was  very 
decided. 

Education  among  the  Greeks  was  not  efieminate. 
Themislocles  says  of  himself  that  he  had  learned 
neither  to  tone  the  harp  nor  handle  the  lyre,  bat 
that  he  knew  how  to  make  a  small  and  inglorious 
city  both  powerful  and  illustrious.  He  could  not 
sleep  for  the  trophies  of  Mihiades.  In  his  boyhood 
he  shunned  puerile  sports,  and  spent  his  time  in 
severe  self-discipline.  Having  been  a  poor  and 
disinherited  child,  he  achieved  the  highest  honors  in 
Athens,  and  for  a  season  controlled  the  destinies  of 
the  civilized  world.  In  like  manner,  Patrick  Henry 
won  and  worthily  wore  the  most  exalted  honors. 
He  collected  the  first  corps  of  volunteers  in  the 
South  after  the  battles  of  Lexington  and  Concord, 
and  was  first  governor  of  his  native  commonwealth, 
which,  by  repeated  re^&lections,  he  continued  to  rule 
until  1779. 

Probably  no  man  ever  passed  through  so  long  a 
series  of  public  services  with  a  reputation  less  tar- 
nished. In  the  vear  1794,  he  bade  adieu  to  all 
professional  toil,  and  retired  to  the  bosom  of  his 
family,  attended  by  the  gratitude,  confidence,  ad- 
miration, and  love  of  his  eoontry. 

*'  It  is  said  that  there  stood  in  the  coart,  before 
his  door,  a  large  walnut  tree,  under  whose  shade  it 
was  his  delight  to  pass  his  summer  evenings,  sur> 
rounded  by  his  affectionate  and  happy  family,  and 
by  a  cirete  of  neighbors  who  loved  him  almost  to 
idolatry.  Here  he  would  disport  himself  with  all 
the  careless  gayety  of  infancy.  Here,  too,  he 
would  sometimes  warm  the  bosoms  of  the  old,  and 
strike  fire  from  the  bosoms  of  his  younger  hearers, 
by  recounting  the  tales  of  other  times ;  by  sketch- 


ing, with  the  boldness  of  a  master's  hand,  those 
great  historic  incidents  in  which  be  had  borne  a 
part.''  Thus  employed,  in  his  sixtieth  year,  disease 
met  him  and  began  to  waste  away  the  mighty  en- 
ergies of  his  body  and  mind.  He  sank  rapidly,  but 
in  the  placid  confidence  inspired  by  christian  hopea, 
and  on  the  sixth  of  June,  1799,  a  great  roan  in 
Israel  bad  fallen,  Patrick  Henry  was  no  more. 

The  great  orator  of  Virginia,  whose  career  we 
have  so  rapidly  delineated,  never  worried  his  prey 
by  darting  on'him  Javelins  from  afar ;  he  advanced 
directly  np  with  raised  sledge  and  smote  his  victim 
between  his  two  horns  with  a  blow  that  felled  him 
at  once.  The  effective  speaker  will  'be  more  in- 
tent on  striking  with  force  than  with  elegance ; 
wholly  absorbed  in  his  great  purpose,  he  will  not 
stop  to  polish  a  phrase  when  be  should  compel  his 
antagonist  to  fall.  He  will  make  his  weapon  keen 
rather  than  glittering. 

There  are  two  kinda  of  eloquence.  The  highest 
order  flows  directly  from  the  soul,  as  fromaperen* 
nial  and  prolific  fountain.  Its  current  is  incessant 
and  irresistible  ;  if  opposed  a  moment,  it  acenmu- 
lates  its  own  chafing  mass  and  will  inevitably  crush 
the  obstacles  by  which  it  is  impeded.  The  other 
multiplies  its  delicate  threads  around  its  object, 
betraying  him  into  the  meshes  of  a  skilful  net,  by 
the  fascination  of  a  look,  in  the  meantime  strength- 
ening every  tiny  bond  until  the  victim  is  secured 
and  tortured  to  death .  by  a  thousand  malignant 
stings. 

Henry's  mind  was  not  disciplined  into  symmetry 
by  severe  science,  nor  was  it  embellished  with  the 
decorations  of  classical  learning ;  but  massy  frag- 
ments of  original  thought  frequently  appear  in  thQ 
progress  of  his  speech,  like  shattered-  colonnades 
and  broken  statues,  hurled  from  pedestal  and  base 
buried  in  common  dust.  He  was  richly  endowed 
with  that  permeating  imagination  which  gives  vi- 
tality to  the  body  of  thought,  and  which  makes 
the  fortune  of  every  great  master  in  the  divine 
art  of  eloquence.  He  was  imbued  with  that  vehe- 
mence of  conviction,  that  oratorical  action,  which 
modulates  the  tones  and  tinges  the  visage  with 
irresistible  power,  and  suggests  to  the  rapt  listener 
more  than  articulated  language  can  express.  His 
soul  melted  when  he  spoke,  and  there  were  tears 
in  his  voice  which  no  heart  could  withstand.  His 
argument  grew  luminous  as  it  arose,  like  a  majes^  . 
tie  tree  on  fire,  and  its  combustion' shone  with  a 
splendor  inextinguishable  and  unexcelled. 

The  insipid  prettiness  of  rhetorical  mechanism 
no  more  resembles  the  soul  of  true  eloquence,  than 
the  unconscious  quiverings  of  galvanized  muscles 
resemble  the  spontaneous  throbs  of  a  living  and 
impassioned  heart.  Sampson  chose  an  uncouth 
weapon,  but  three  hundred  Philistines  felt  its 
force. 

It  is  necessary  to  bring  into  bold  relief  the  nat- 
ural grandeur  of  things  by  simplicity  of  expression. 
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The  orator  mnst  be  familiar  withoat  volgarity, 
original  without  eccentricity,  natural  and  yet  highly 
artistic, — in  apparent  carelessness  "  snatching  a 
grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art«" — fluent  in  lan- 
guage, hut  elaborate  in  thought,  speaking  at  once 
In  the  instincts  that  are  most  profound,  as  well  as 
those  that  are  mnst  superficial.  Ordinarily,  Hen- 
ry's style  was  the  natural  current  of  his  thought 
and  glided  along  in  limpid,  glowing  abundance,  as 
if  it  reflected  the  still  beams  of  the  sun.  But  when 
pome  exciting  crisis  occurred,  his  speecl)  became 
impetuous  aiid  rugged  with  scythes  and  daggers, 
like  a  Saxon  war-chariot ;  then  his  livid  bolts  shot 
off  in  every  direction  with  the  concussion  of  light- 
nings which  in  the  same  instant  shine  and  kill.  He 
drew  the  great  masses  of  mankind  closely  aroond 
him  by  the  exaltatioa  of  his  sentiments ;  he  held 
them  still  more  enthralled  by  the  simplicity  of  his 
language. 

The  April  shower  is  grateful  to  the  soft  herbage 
and  the  still  snow  falls  gracefully  to  earth,  but  nei- 
ther of  these  produce  strong  impressions  on  the 
beholder.  On  the  contrary,  when  rugged  clouds, 
fringed  with  electric  fires  and  buflfeted  by  terrific 
winds,  pour  down  piercing  hail  and  torrent  rain, 
intermingled  with  thunders  that  shake  the  skies 
and  astound  the  earth,  then  do  men  tremble  onbid- 
den  in  the  presence  of  natural  sublimity. 

Tradition  and  history  speak  in  rapturous  terms 
of  Patrick  Henry's  eloquence,  and  some  of  his 
speeches  reported  by  cotemporaries  substantiate 
his  fame.  But  as  well  might  one  attempt  lo  paint 
lightning  with  charcoal,  as  to  delineate  a  soul  like 
his  in  dull  words.  In  order  properly  to  appreciate 
his  power,  we 

— "Should  have  seen  him  in  the  Campus  Martiat,— > 
In  the  tribunal,— shaking  all  the  tribes 
With  mighty  speech.    His  words  seemed  oracles, 
That  pierced  their  bosoms ;  and  each  man  would  turn, 
And  gaze  in  wonder  on  his  neighbor's  face , 
That  wit^  the  like  dumb  wonder  anawer*d  him  : 
Then  some  vtould  weep,  some  sbout,  some,  deeper  touched, 
Keep  down  the  cry  wiih  motion  of  their  hands, 
la  fear  but  to  have  lost  a  syllable." 

We  should  have  seen  him  when  he  knew  that  he 
spoke  under  the  shadow  of  the  scaffold, — when 
British  cannon  were  booming  in  the  north,  and, 
standing  in  the  outlawed  assembly  of  Virginia,  like 
a  lion  at  bay,  he  caught  the  first  cry  of  distress 
from  Lexington  and  Banker  Hill, — with  a  gener- 
ous devotion  that  made  no  reserve  and  knew  do 
fear, — with  a  voice  solemn,  tremulous  with  patri- 
otic rage,  and  swelling  over  the  thrilled  audience 
like  a  trumpet-call  to  arms,  and  with  an  eye  flash- 
ing unutterable  fire,  he  exclaimed — **  Give  me  lib- 
erty, or  give  me  death  !" 

E.  L.  M. 

Cincinnati,  Ohios 


Business  having  called  os  to  Williamsborg,  we  took  or- 
casion  to  be  present  at  the  closing  exercises  of  Wjlliau 
and  Mary  College,  on  the  3rd  and  5th  of  July.  Of  these, 
and  of  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Francis  L.  Hawkes,  of 
New  Orleans,  as  President,  we  had  prepared  a  brief  ac- 
count, accompanied  with  a  few  thoughts  relating  to  '*oar 
Colleges  in  Virginia,"— all  of  vvhom  we  wish  unbounded 
prosperity. 

But  all  that  we  had  written  has  lieen  excluded  by  the 
necessary  arrangement  of  the  matter  of  the  present  num- 
ber ;  and  i»c  have  only  room  for  the  following  brief  memo- 
rials of  iwo  whose  los»  has  left  an  irrepatable  void  io  the 
spheres  which  they,  adorned,  and  whose  pens  have  given 
value  and  dignity,  grace  'and  beauty  to  the  pages  of  the 
Messenger. 

THE  LATE  PRESIDENT  0EW. 

At  a  meeting  of  **  the  Society  of  Alumni  of  WiHiaoiasd 
Mary  College,"  held  on  Monday,  the  5th  day  of  Joly,  18i7, 
the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  repoited  to 
the  Society  by  Prof.  Saunders,  (Chairman  of  a  Commfttee 
to  draft  a  preamble  and  resolutions  6Xpres«ive  of  dbe  fM- 
jngs  of  the  Society  for  th«  loss  of  Thomas  R  I>eir,  its 
late  President,)  and  unaiiimoualy  adopted. 

**  Since  the  last  meeting  of  this  Society  it  hath  phased 
an  all-wise  Providence  to  remove  from  ibis  life,  ThooMS 
R.  Dew,  its  late  distinguished  President,  and  ait  tiie  aaoe 
time  President  of  William  and  Mary  College ;  and  it  be- 
ing equally  becoming  in  itself  and  grateful  lo  oar  feeli:^ 
to  express  in  a  formal  manner  our  respect  for  his  memory 
and  our  regret  for  his  loss,  be  it  therefore 

Retolvtdt  That  by  the  death  of  President  Dew,  this  So- 
ciety was  deprived  of  an  eminent  and  eificifsiit  iiead,  and 
its  individual  mecohers  of  a  cherished  associate  andfriead. 

2.  Resotved^  That  in  him,  this  College  lost  an  able,  a 
faithful  and  a  dignified  Professor— his  Country  a  loyal etii- 
izen,  a  pure  Statesman  and  a  profound  philoieophera  mbA 
Society  a  true,  kind  and  courteous  gentleman  :  in  whom  it 
vt'as  difficult  to  decide  whether  was  most  to  be  admind 
the  expansion  of  his  mind,  the  extent  of  his  infbmntioa. 
the  rectitude  of  his  purpose,  the  simplicity  of  his  oaaDaen, 
or  the  goodness  of  his  heart." 

On  motion  of  Prof.  Milltngton,  it  was  ordered  thsi  ths 
Editor  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger  lie  requested 

to  publish  the  foregoing  preamble  and  resolntions. 

Ro.  Saunders,  PresiiaL 
W.  S.  Peachy,  Secretary. 


Died — June  3rd.,  of  Consnmption,  Mn.  JANE  TaY- 
LOE  WORTHINGTON,  wife  of  Dr.  Fiancis  A^Wonh- 

ingion,  of  this  city. 

The  deceased  was  a  daughter  of  the  late  Major 
of  the  U.  S.  Army,  and  formerly  of  Virginia. 

She  was  known  to  the  public  as  a  frequent  and 
writer  for  the  Soiiibern  Literary  Messenger  sod  otber  ft* 
riodicals,  in  each  of  which  she  was  diatinguished  both  as  a 
writer  of  Prose  and  Verse.  With  a  highly  coltiratcd  la- 
te I  lect,  and  delicate  Taste,  she  was  qualified  not  only  to 
adorn,  but  to  soften  and  purify  our  native  Literature. 

Accomplished  in  mind — and  fitted  to  be  useful  as  a  wri- 
ter— she  was  no  less  worthy  in  all  the  qualities  vbbieh  eoo- 
stitute  a  Christian  lady.  Refined  in  manners — sensitive 
in  feelings^alive  to  all  the  proprieties  of  life — and  kiies- 
tive  to  the  minutest  duties— she  was  unselfish  in  conduct, 
and  full  of  kindness  towards  others.  Gradually  wasting 
a\Aay,  she  was  yet  resigned — and,  at  the  last  hour,  pesce- 
fully  glided  from  the  presence  of  Earth,  as  we  irttat,to  the 
brightness  of  Heaven.—CinamMilt  Chromidt. 
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NEW  BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Thnogh  the  necessary  arrangement  of  the  mat- 
ter of  the  present  number  has  driven  our  acknow- 
ledgment of  new  works  to  the  cover,  yet  there  are 
some  too  well  entitled  to  our  readers'  patronage 
and  attention  to  be  neglected. 

To  Harper  ^  Brothers,  we  are  indebted  for  the 
following: 

1.  HowitCs  Homes  and  Haunts  of  the  most  emu 
nent  English  Poets,  This  work  is  comprised  in 
two  neat  volumes,  the  greater  part  of  whose  con- 
tents are  agreeable  and  pleasant  reading.  In  poe- 
try, W.  Huwitt  seems  to  have  a  very  catholic  taste 
and  most  unbounded  charity.  His  style  is  neither 
correct,  elegant,  nor  forcible  ;  and  he  exhibits  very 
little  more  than  surface  knowledge.  Had  he  strict- 
ly confined  himself  to  the  Poets*  "  homes  and 
haunts,"  these  volumes  would  have  been  meagre 
and  dull.  The  most  pleasant  portions  are  rather 
biographical,  though  he  makes  his  professed  object 
of  describing  only  the  most  noted  and  interesting 
scenes  and  localities  connected  with  their  lives  and 
writings  his  excuse  for  not  entering  farther  into 
their  memoirs.  Of  coarse,  biography  had  to  be 
interwoven  with  his  descriptions,  and  in  some  of 
the  sketches,  as  in  that  of  Cowper,  he  has  properly 
and  judiciously  made  the  poet  "  live  and  move'' 
among  his  favorite  haunts.  But  in  other  cases,  as 
that  of  Chatterton,  what  would  the  sketch  be  with- 
out the  memoir  which  it  contains  1  As  a  whole, 
then,  the  work  is  only  mediocre,  and  less  graphic 
and  animated  than  the  author's  '*  visits  to  remarka- 
ble places."  We  think  he  has  indulged  his  spleen 
unnecessarily  towards  the  Tigfies  of  Ireland. 
Other  volumes  are  to  follow  wfth  sketches  of  the 
Homes  and  Haunts  of  the  Dramatic  Poets;  though 
the  Poems  of  Shakspeare  and  other  dramatists 
are  made  the  ground  of  embracing  them  in  the 
present  gallery.  The  work  is  handsomely  pub- 
lished, and  contains  numerous  illustrations  engra- 
ved bv  H.  W.  Hewett. 

2.  The  Boyd's  Summer  Book  is  filled  with  the 
scenes,  the  occupations,  the  sports,  and  sketches 
of  natural  history,  appropriate  to  the  season, — and 
all  thrown  together  in  an  admirable  manner,  by 
Thomas  Miller,  a  sort  of  Peter  Parley  of  the  Sea- 
sons and  of  Rural  Life. 

3.  TraiVs  new  Translation  of  Josephus,  Part  I, 
has  been  issued,  fulfilling  the  promise  of  its  an- 
nouncement ;  also  the 

4.  Pictorial  History  of  England,  Nos.  24  and 
25,  down  to  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

5.  The  Inheritance,  A  Novel  in  9  Parts.  By 
Miss  Ferner,  author  of  **  Marriago,"  &o,,  &c. 

All  the  above  are  for  sale  by  Drinker  df  Morris. 

Lea  df  Blanchard  have  sent  as  another  of  Youatt's 
Qsefol  treatises  on  domestic  animals.  '*  The  breeds, 
management,  feeding,  and  medical  treatment  of 


swine,  with  directions  for  salting  pork  and  cur- 
ing bacon  and  hams,"  also  parts  in  continuation 
of  Dombey  &  Son,  by  Dickens : — also  Cesar's 
Commentary  "De  Bello  Gallico,"  being  one  of 
Schmitz  Zompt's  classical  series.  With  a  map, 
notes  and  geographical  index. 

These  are  for  sale  by  Nash  df  Woodhouse, 

Butler  df  Co.,  Phil,,  have  sent  us  "  A  Critical 
Corrector  of  the  Common  Errors  of  Speech,"  which 
contains  nearly  two  thousand  barbarisms,  cant 
phrases,  errors  and  inelegances  too  frequently  to 
be  met  with  even  in  the  conversation  of  the  edu- 
cated and  well-informed.  Such  a  work  may  be  de- 
fective and  yet  of  infinite  service  in  promoting  ele- 
gance and  accaracy  of  speech. 

B.  &  Co.  have  a  long  catalogue  of  standard, 
educational  and  other  works,  with  re<;ommendatory 
notices. 

Drinker  df  Morris,  agents,  have  from  L.  &  B. 
the  July  number  of  Hays^  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Medical  Sciences,  one  of  the  most  valuable  journals 
devoted  to  medicine. 

"  Orators  of  the  Revolution^*  is  a  small  neat 
volume  from  Cincinnati,  containing  sketches  of  the 
eloquence  of  the  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  Times, 
delivered  before  the  New  England  Society  of  the 
Queen  City  of  the  west,  by  our  former  townsman, 
the  Rev.  E.  L.  Magoon,  and  published  by  the  re- 
quest of  that  society.  The  paper  on  Patrick 
Henry  in  the  present  number  is  an  enlarged  sketch 
in  the  same  spirit  and  from  the  same  pen. 

Another  work  relating  to  our  Revolutionary  era 
ij  the 

Life  and  Correspondence  of  Joseph  Reed,  by  his 
grandson,  William  B.  Reed.  2  vols.  8  vo.  Lind- 
say &  Blakiston,  Phil.,  1847.  Mr.  Reed  was  the 
military  secretary  of  Washington,  at  Cambridge; 
adjutant  general  of  the  continental  army  ;  member 
of  the  Congress  of  the  U.  S.,  and  President  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  Pennsylvania.  The  work  is 
composed  chiefly  of  the  correspondence  of  many 
distinguished  characters  during  and  after  the  Revo- 
lution ;  connected,  explained  and  illustrated  by  the 
author  and  editor.  We  like  the  frank  avowal  of 
the  honorable  motives  which  actuated  him  in  the 
execution  of  his  work ;  and  have  read  considerable 
portions  of  it  with  great  pleasure.  Though  it  does 
not  seem  to  possess  any  peculiar  claim  to  merit  as 
a  biography,  yet  it  is  a  valuable  accession  to  our 
Revolutionary  and  State  Histories ;  and  has  been 
produced  with  patience,  caution  and  industry.  Our 
thanks  to  the  author  and  publishers  for  a  copy, — 
through  /.  IV.  Randolph  ^  Co.^  who  have  it  for 
sale. 

Varioas  New  periodicals  of  the  sounder  sort  oc- 
cupy our  table.  Silliman's  Journal ;  The  Charles- 
ton Journal  of  Medicine;  The  Southern  Quarterly 
Review,  filled  with  more  variety  than  usual  and 
equal  ability ;  De  Bow's  Commercial  Review ;  The 
North  American  Review ;  Leonard  Scott  &  Co's 
Republications  of  the  English  Reviews,  from  the 
agents,  Nash  &  Woodhouse,^-have  been^by  us 
oflen  commended  to  public  favor  and  patronage. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 


HISTORY  OP  THE  COLONY  AND  ANCIENT  DOMINION  OF  VIRGINIA. 


CHAPTER   XXX. 
1752—1755. 

Dinwiddie  Governor ;  George  Washington  ;  His  birth  and 
family;  A  Surveyor;  Promoted  to  rank  of  Major;  His 
miHsion  through  the  Wilderness;  Is  made  LieaL  Colonel; 
Commencement  of  hostilities  Ijetween  France  and  Eng- 
land ;  Washington  sorprises  a  French  party ;  M.  de  Jn- 
moitviite  killed;  Death  of  Col.  Fry;  His  character; 
WaidiiAsloo  besieged  in  Fort  Necessity;  Capitulates; 
Dinwiddle's  injudicious  orders;  Washinglon  resigns; 
Arrival  of  Bruddock  ;  Washington  joins  him  as  aid-de- 
camp; Benjnmin  Franklin;  Briiddock's  expedition;  Brad- 
dock's  defeat ;  WaMhingion's  bravery  ;  His  account  of  the 
defeat;  Davies ;  Washington  made  Coloi^el  of  the  Vir- 
ginta  Regiment ;  Indian  incursions ;  General  consterna- 
tion ;  Patriotism  of  Davies ;  Progress  of  Presbytertan- 
itm. 

A  new  epoch  dawns  with  the  administra- 
tion of  Robert  Dinwiddle,  who  arrived  in 
Virginia,  as  Lieutenant  Governor,  [1752.]  In 
his  time  the  name  of  Georije  Washinaton  be- 
gan  to  attract  the  public  attention.  The  third 
son  of  Augustine  Washington  he  was  born 
[22nd  Fob.,  1732,]  on  the  border  of  Pope^s 
Creek,  about  half  a  mile  from  where  it  empties 
into  the  Potomac,  in  the  county  of  Westmore- 
land— the  eldest  child  of  a  second  marriatre. 
His  mother's  maiden  name  was  Mary  Ball. 
Shortly  af\er  the  birth  of  George,  his  father 

Vol.  XIII— 65 


removed  to  a  seat  opposite  Fredericksburg, 
where  he  died  [1743.]  George  was  now  ten 
years  of  age.  He  received  a  plain  English 
education.  The  bent  of  his  early  genius 
was  so  strong  towards  entering  the  navy, 
that  [1747,]  when  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  a 
midshipman's  warrant  was  obtained  for  him. 
The  affectionate  opposition  of  his  mother, 
prevented  the  execution  of  this  scheme. 
[1743.]  Lawrence,  his  eldest  brother,  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  the  Honorable  George 
William  Fairfax,  and  this  connection  intro- 
duced George  Washington  to  Lord  Fairfax, 
who  gave  him  an  appointment  as  surveyor 
in  the  Northern  Neck  of  Va.  *  He  was  now 
[1748]  little  more  than  sixteen  years  of  age. 
After  crossing  the  first  range  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  the  surveying  party  entered  a  wil- 
derness where  they  were  exposed  to  the  in- 
clemency of  the  season,  and  subjected  to 
great  fatigues.  It  was  March,  but  snow  still 
lingered  on  the  mountains,  and  the  streams 
were  swollen  into  torrents.  The  survey- 
lands  lay  on  the  South  Branch  of  the  Poto- 
mac, about  seventy  miles  above  Harper's 
Ferry.  This  mode  of  life  was  well-fitted  to 
train  young  Washington  for  his  future  career. 
A  knowledge  of  topography  taught  him  how 

*  Marshairs  Life  of  WashingtOD,  vol.  I,  pp.  1-2. 
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to  choose  a  ground  for  encampment  or  for 
battle.  Hardy  exercise  and  exposure  invig- 
orated a  frame  naturally  athletic  and  fitted 
him  to  endure  the  fatigues  of  military  life. 
He  now  became  acquainted  with  the  habits 
and  temper  of  the  Indians  and  the  people  of 
the  frontier,  and  grew  familiar  with  the  wild 
country  which  was  to  be  the  scene  of  his 
early  military  operations.  Promoted  to  the 
place  of  a  public  surveyor,  he  continued  to 
engage  in  this  pursuit  for  three  years,  except 
during  the  rigor  of  the  winter  months.*  [1751.] 
At  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  adjutants-general  of  Virginia,  with 
the  rank  of  major.  In  the  Autumn  of  this 
year,  he  accompanied  his  brother  Lawrence, 
then  in  declining  health,  to  Barbadoes  in  the 
West  Indies.  He  returned  to  Virginia  and 
after  lingering  a  short  time,  died. 

After  the  arrival  of  Governor  Dinwiddie, 
the  colony  was  divided  into  four  military 
districts,  and  the  Northern  one  was  allotted 
to  Major  Washington.  France  was  now  un- 
dertaking to  stretch  a  chain  of  posts  from 
Canada  to  Louisiana,  in  order  to  secure  a 
control  over  the  boundless  and  magnificent 
regions  West  of  the  Alleghanies,  which  she 
claimed  by  a  vague  title  of  discovery.  Eng- 
land claimed  the  same  territories  upon  grounds 
equally  slender, — a  cession  t  made  at  the 
Treaty  of  Lancaster,  1744,  from  the  Six  Na- 
tions, or  Iroquois,  who  by  an  uncertain  tra- 
dition, pretended  to  have  conquered  those 
regions  at  some  remote  period.  A  title  bet- 
ter than  either, — that  of  the  tribes  actually 
inhabiting  the  country,  commanded  no  con- 
sideration from  the  contending  powers.  The 
French  troops  had  now  commenced  estab- 
lishing posts  in  the  territory  on  the  Ohio, 
claimed  by  Virginia.  Dinwiddie  finding  it 
necessary  to  demand  a  suspension  of  these 
encroachments,  a  trusty  messenger  was  want- 
ed, and  Major  Washington  cheerfully  under- 
took the  hazardous  mission.  Starting  from 
Williamsburg  [31st  of  October,  1753,]  he 
reached  Will's  Creek  on  the  14th  of  Novem- 
ber. Thence  accompanied  by  an  Indian, 
a  French  interpreter,  Mr.  Gist  an  expert 
woodsman,  and  four  other  attendants,  he 
traversed  a  savage  wilderness,  over  rugged 
mountains   covered   with  snow  and  across 

*  Sparks'  Life  of  Wnshington. 

t  2  Writings  of  Wnnhingion,  pp.  13  14,  in  note.  The 
nonsideration  of  ibis  cession  was  j£400  paid  by  Virginia  in 
money  and  goods. 


rapid  swollen  rivers.  He  reconnoitred  the 
face  of  the  country  with  a  sagacious  eye  and 
selected  the  confluence  of  the  Monong&heU 
and  Alleghany  rivers,  where  they  form  the 
beautiful  Ohio,  as  an  eligible  site  for  a  fort. 
Fort  DuQuesne  was  afterwards  erected  there 
by  the  French.  Provided  with  Indian  guides, 
Major  Washington  ascended  the  Alleghany 
and  delivered  Dinwiddie's  letter  to  the  French 
commander.  Monsieur  Le  Gardeur  de  St. 
Pierre,  a  courteous  knight  of  the  order  of 
St.  Louis.  Detained  there  some  days,  Wash- 
ington examined  the  fort  and  prepared  a 
plan  and  description  of  it.  It  was  situated 
on  a  branch  of  French  Creek,  about  fifteen 
miles  South  of  Lake  Erie,  and  about  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  from  Williamsburg.  When 
he  departed,  his  canoe  was  hospitably  stock- 
ed with  liquors  and  provisions.  After  a  per- 
ilous voyage  of  six  days,  he  reached  Venan- 
go. Accoutred  in  an  Indian  dress,  he  now 
proceeded  on  foot,  accompanied  by  Gist  and 
an  interpreter.  After  three  days,  the  inter- 
preter taking  charge  of  the  exhausted  horses, 
Major  Washington,  with  a  knapsack  on  his 
back,  containing  only  his  papers  and  food, 
and  a  gun  in  his  hand,  pursued  his  journey 
with  no  companion  but  Gist.  At  a  place  of  ill- 
omened  name.  Murdering  Town,  on  the 
South  East  Fork  of  Beaver  Creek,  they  met 
with  an  Indian  who  undertaking  to  guide 
them  through  the  woods,  shot  at  either  the 
Major,  or  Gist,  within  a  short  distance,  but 
without  effect.  Gist  would  have  killed  the 
.savage  on  the  spot,  but  was  prevented  by  the 
prudence  of  Washington.  Upon  reaching 
the  Alleghany  river,  they  were  compelled  to 
sleep  on  the  snow,  with  no  covering  save 
their  blankets.  The  next  day  they  employed 
in  making  a  raft  of  logs,  with  the  aid  only  of 
a  hatchet.  Just  as  the  sun  set  behind  the 
mountains,  they  launched  it  and  undertook 
to  cross.  The  river  was  covered  with  float- 
ing masses  of  ice  ;  by  which  before  they 
were  half-way  over,  they  .were  blocked  up 
and  near  being  sunk.  Washington  putting 
out  his  setting-pole  to  stop  the  raft,  was 
thrown  by  the  revulsion  into  the  water,  but 
recovered  himself  by  laying  hold  of  one  of 
the  logs  of  the  raft.  He  and  his  companion 
forced  to  abandon  it,  betook  themselves  to 
an  island  near  at  hand,  where  they  passed 
the  ni^ht  in  wet  clothes  and  without  fire. 
Gist's  hands  and  feet  were  frozen.     In  the 
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morning  they  crossed  the  river  on  the  ice, 
and  passed  two  or  three  days  at.  a  trading 
post  near  the  spot  where  the  battle  of  the 
Mononcfahela  was  aHerwards  fouofht.  Wash«- 
ington  arrived  at  Williamsburg  on  the  16th 
of  January,  after  an  absence  of  eleven  days, 
and  a  journey  of  1500  miles,  one  half  through 
an  untrodden  wilderness.  A  journal  which 
he  kept  of  his  route,  was  published  in  the 
colonial  newspapers  and  in  England.  *  For 
this  hazardous  and  painful  journey  he  recei- 
ved no  compensation,  save  the  bare  amount 
of  his  expenses,  t 

St,  Pierre's  reply  beiilg  deemed  unsatisfac- 
tory, Dinwiddie  despatched  Capt.  Trent  with 
a  small  party  to  commence  a  fort  at  the  fork 
of  the  Ohio.  The  assembly  raised  a  regi- 
ment of  three  hundred  men.  The  command 
was  given  to  Colonel  Joshua  Fry,  and  Wash- 
ington was  made  Lieut.  Colonel.  [April, 
1754.]  He  obtained  leave  to  proceed  with 
two  companies  to  the  Great  Meadows.  At 
WilFs  creek  he  learned  that  an  ensign  in 
command  of  Trent's  company  had  surren- 
dered his  fortlet  to  a  large  French  force,  t 
This  first  act  of  hostility  between  France  and 
£ngland,  in  North  America,  took  place  near 
the  site  of  Pittsburg.  In  the  war  that  ensu- 
ed, England  indeed  triumphed  gloriously, 
yet  that  triumph  served  only  to  bring  on  in 
its  train  the  revolt  of  the  colonies  and  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  empire. 

Lc  Col.  Washington  ascertaining  the  cap- 
tore  of  the  fort,  (now  called  DuQuesne  after 
the  governor  of  Canada,)  and  that  a  detach- 
ment was  then  on  its  march  towards  his  camp, 
determined  to  anticipate  'them.     Guided  by 
friendly  Indians,  in  a  dark  and  rainy  night 
he  approached  the  French  encampment.  At 
day-break  on  the  28th  of  May,  with  forty  of 
his  own  men  and  a  party  of  Indians,  he  sur- 
rounded the  French.     A  skirmish  ensued ; 
M-  de  Jumonville,  the  French  commander, 
and  ten  of  his  party,  were  killed  and  twenty- 
two  made  prisoners.     Of  Washington's  men, 
one  was  killed  and  two  or  three  wounded. 
While  the  regiment  was  on  its  march  to  join 
the  detachment  in  advance,  the  command 
devolved,   [May  Slst,]  on  Washington,  by 
the  death  of  Col.  Joshua  Fry.     This  officer,  a 

«  2  Sp:irk8'  Writings  of  Waihinglon,  pp.  432-447. 

+  lb.  p.  02. 

t  Spjtrks'  Life  of  Wasliin?ton,  p.  43.  MarshwH  (Lifrof 
Washington,  vol  1,  p.  4.)  anvs  erronooii«ly.ilijit  Wushrir^- 
Ion  received  iliis  intelligence  ut  the  Grciil  Mt-adowi.  See 
2    Wriungs  of  WH»itiii((ton,  p.  G. 


native  of  England,  was  educated  at  Oxford. 
Coming  to  Virginia,  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  the  college  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  and  was  afterwards  a  mem- 
ber of  the  house  of  burgesses,  and  engaged 
in  running  a  boundary  line  between  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina  to  the  Westward.  In 
concert  with  Peter  Jefferson,  father  of  Tho- 
mas, he  made  a  map  of  Virginia,  and  he  was 
a  commissioner  at  the  treaty  of  Logstown, 
[June  1752.]  He  died  universally  lamented.* 
Somefriendlylndianshavingreported  that  the 
French  and  Indians  were  advancing  as  nu- 
merons  as  "wild  pigeons  in  the  woods," 
and  the  provisions  of  the  detachment  be- 
ing nearly  exhausted,  and  the  ground  occu- 
pied disadvantageous,  a  council  of  war,  held 
June  28th  at  Gist's  house,  thirteen  miles  be- 
yond the  Great  Meadows,  advised  a  retreat, 
and  Colonel  Washington  fell  back  to  the  post 
at  the  Great  Meadows,  now  styled  Fort  Ne- 
cessity, t  His  force  amounted  to  about  four 
hundred  men.  A  ditch  was  commenced 
around  the  stockade.  Forty  or  fifty  Indian 
families  took  shelter  in  the  fort  and  among 
them  Tanacharison,  or  the  Half-kin  or,  and 
queen  Aliquippa.  They  proved  to  be  of  more 
trouble  than  advantage,  being  as  spies  and 
scouts  of  some  service;  in  the  field  useless. 
Before  the  completion  of  the  ditch,  M.  de 
Villiers  appeared,  [July  3rd,  17.54,]  before  the 
fort  with  nine  hundred  men,  and,  at  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  commenced  an  at- 
tack, by  firing  at  the  distance  of  six  hundred 
paces.  The  assailants  fought  under  cover  of 
the  trees  and  high  grass  on  the  side  of  rising 
ground  near  the  fort.  They  were  received 
with  intrepidity  by  the  Americans.  The  rain 
fell  heavily  during  the  day,  and  the  trenches 
were  filled  with  water.  The  encrafjement 
lasted  until  eisfht  o'clock  in  the  evenintj, 
when  the  French  commander  havinof  twice 
sounded  a  parley,  it  was  accepted,  and  about 
midnight,  during  a  heavy  rain,  the  fort  was 
surrendered.  By  the  articles  of  capitulation 
it  was  stipulated  that  Washington's  troops, 
retaining  their  arms  (artillery  excepted)  and 
baggage,  should  march  out  of  the  fort  on  the 
following  morning,  with  drums  beating  arid 
colors  flying,  and  return  home  unmolested. 
The  articles  of  surrender  accordinor  lo  the 
French  copy,  implied  an   acknowledgment 

•  Spatks*  Writings  of  Washington,  vol.  2,  p. 27. in  n^te. 
t  Hi.,  p.  51,  in  note.    1  M'lrshairs  Washington,  p.  5. 
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on  the  part  of  Washington,  that  M.  de  Ju- 
monville   had   been   assassinated.      It  was, 
however,  alleged  by  Washington,  that  he  had 
been  misled  by  the  inaccuracy  of  Vanbraam, 
the  interpreter,  a  Dutchman.  *     It  was  so 
stormy  at  the  time,  that  he  coald  not  give  a 
written  translation  of  the  articles,  and  they 
could  scarcely  keep  a  candle  lighted  to  read 
them  by,  so  that  it  became  necessary  to  rely 
upon  the  interpreter's  word.     The  oflScers 
present  averred  that  the  word  'assassination' 
was  not  mentioned  and  that  the  terms  em- 
ployed were  "  the  death  of  Jumonvilie,''     Of 
the  Virginia  regiment,  three  hundred  and  five 
in  number,  twelve  were  killed  and  forty-three 
wounded.     The  loss  of  Capt.  Mackay's  in- 
dependent company   was   not   ascertained. 
The  Indians  were  with   difficulty  restrained 
from  plundering  the  baggage.     All  the  hor- 
ses  and   cattle   having   been   destroyed  by 
the  French,  it  became  necessary  to  leave 
a  large  part  of  the  baggage  and  to  convey 
the  remainder,  with  the  wounded,  on  the 
backs  of  the  soldiers.     Thus  they  returned 
to  Will's  Creek,  whence  Colonel  Washinsr- 
ton  proceeded  to  Williamsburg.     The  assem- 
bly voted  him  thanks  and  gave  him  three 
hundred  pistoles,  to  be  distributed  among  his 
men.     But  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  was 
expressed  at  some  of  the  articles  of  the  ca- 
pitulation when  they  were  made  public,  t 
The  Virginia  regiment,  quartered  at  Win- 
chester, was  re-inforced  by  some  companies 
from  Maryland  and  North  Carolina.     Din- 
widdie   injudiciously  ordered   this   force  to 
march  at  once  again  over  the  Alleghanies 
and  expel  the  French  from  Fort  Du  Quesne, 
or  build  another  near  it.      This  little  army, 
now  under  command  of  Col.  Innes  of  North 
Carohna,  did  not  exceed  half  the  number  of 
the  enemy,  and  was  unprovided  for  a  winter 
campaign.     But  the  assembly  making  no  ap- 
propriation for  the  expedition,  it  was  aban- 
doned and  the  regiment  dissolved  into  inde- 
pendent companies.      Dinwiddie  censured 
the  assembly's  "  republican  way  of  thinking," 
and  wrote  to  the  ministry  that  *'  the  progress 
of  the  French  would  never  be  effectually  op- 


*  He  and  Capt.  Stobo  were  retained  by  de  Villiers  as 
hostages.    They  were  sent  to  Quebec,  and  thence  to  Eng- 
land, and  appear  not  to  have  rerurned  to  Virginia.    M.  de 
Villiers  whs  brother  to  de  Jumonville.     See  3  Washing 
ton*s  Writings,  pp.  460,  465,  468. 

t  2  Writings  of  Washington,  pp.  456-459. 


posed  but  by  means  of  an  act  of  parliament, 
compelling  the  colonies  to  contribute  to  the 
common  cause,  independently  of  assem* 
blies.''  This  scheme  had  been  broached  a 
long  time  before.  During  the  winter,  Din- 
widdie, under  pretence  of  peremptory  orden 
from  England,  dissolved  the  Virginia  regi- 
ment into  independent  companies.  The  eA 
feet  of  this  upon  Washington,  would  have 
been  to  reduce  him  to  the  grade  of  Captain, 
and  to  subject  him  to  officers  whom  he  had 
commanded.  He  therefore  resigned  and 
passed  the  winter  at  Mt.  Vernon.  He  wai 
now  affed  22.  In  a  letter  to  Col.  William 
Fitzhugh,  dated  November  15th,  1754,  be 
said  :— '*  if  you  think  me  capable  of  holding 
a  commission,  that  has  neither  rank  nor 
emolument  annexed  to  it,  you  must  enter- 
tain a  very  contemptible  opinion  of  my  weak* 
ness,  and  believe  me  to  be  more  empty  than 
the  commission  itself."  * 

[February  20th,  1755.]  General  Braddock 
arrived  in  Virginia  with  two  British  regiments, 
each  consistinsT  of  five  hundred  men — ^thc 
44th  and  48th,  commanded  the  one  by  Sir 
Peter  Halket,  ihe  other  by  Colonel  Dunbar. 
At  Braddock's  invitation,  Washington  enter- 
ed his  family  as  a  volunteer,  retaining  his 
former  rank.  The  General's  head-quarten 
were  at  first  at  Alexandria,  t  and  his  troops 
were  stationed  in  that  place  and  in  the  neigfa* 
borhood,  until  they  marched  for  Will's  Creek. 

[April  13th.]  The  governors  of  Massachu- 
setts, New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  met  General  Braddock  at  Alexan- 
dria, to  concert  a  plan  of  operations.  Col. 
Washington  was  courteously  received  by  the 
governors,  especially  by  Shirley,  with  whdise 
manners  and  character  he  was  quite  fascina- 
ted. Overtaking  Braddock  at  Fredericktown, 
Maryland,  Washington  accompanied  him  to 
Winchester  and  thence  to  Fort  Cumberland, 
on  Will's  Creek.  Early  in  May,  Washington 
was  made  an  aid-de-camp  to  the  General. 
The  army  now  consisted  of  the  two  regiments 
of  British  regulars,  numbering  1,000,  and  as 
many  provincials,  including  the  fragments  of 
two  independent  companies  from  New  York, 
one  of  which  was  commanded  by  Ciptain 
Horatio  Gates,  afler wards  a  major-general  in 
the  Revolutionary  War.  There  were  also 
thirty  sailors  granted  by  admiral  Keppel,  who 

*  2.  Writings  of  Wnvhington,  p  67,  in  Dote. 
t  Then  •ometimet  called  Belbaren. 
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commanded  the  squadron  that  brought  over 
the  two  regiments.     The  army  was  detained 
by  the  difficulty  of  procuring  provisions  and 
eoDYeyances.     The  apathy  of  the  colonial 
legislatures,  and  the  bad  faith  of  the  con- 
tractors, so  irritated  Braddock,  that  he  indul- 
ged in  vehement  denunciations  against  the 
colonies.     These  led  to  frequent  disputes  be- 
tween him  and  Washington,  who  however 
found  the  General  deaf  to  his  arguments  on 
that  subject.     The  plan  of  employing  pack- 
horses  for  transportation,  instead  of  wagons, 
suggested  by  Washington,  was,  after  some 
delay,  in  some  measure  adopted.     Benjamin 
Franklin,  deputy  postmaster  general  of  the 
colonies,  visited  Braddock  at  this  time  for  the 
purpose  (or  as  some  allege  under  the  pre- 
text) of  facilitating  the  transmission  of  a  mail 
to  and  from  the  army.     Learning  the  Gene- 
ral's embarrassment,  he  undertook  to  procure 
the  requisite  number  of  horses  and  wagons 
from  the  Pennsylvania  farmers  and  sent  them 
in  a  short  time   to  Will's  Creek.*     Thus 
Franklin  and  Washingtoji  were  unconscious- 
ly co-operating  with  a  British  Greneral  in  a 
movement  destined  in  its  consequences  to 
dismember  the  empire.     The  army  with  its 
^^g^g^t  extending  four  miles   in   length, 
moved    from    Will's    Creek,    [June    12th.] 
Within   two   days  Washington  was  seized 
with  a  fever  and  obliged  to  travel  in  a  cover- 
ed wagon.     Braddock,  however,  continued 
to  consult  him,  and  he  advised  the  general  to 
leave  his  heavy  artillery  and  bagga|;e  with  a 
rear  division  and  press  forward  with  expedi- 
tion to  Fort  DuQuesne.      In  a  council  of 
war  it  was  determined  that  Braddock  should 
advance  with  twelve  hundred  select  men,  and 
CoL  Dunbar  remain   with  a  rear-guard  of 
about  six  hundred,  t    The  advance  corps  pro- 
ceeded only  nineteen  miles  in  four  days. 
Washington  was  now  compelled  to  stop  (by 
the  general's  order)  his  physician  declaring 
that  his  life  would  be  jeoparded  by  a  con- 
tinuance with  the  army,  and  Braddock  pro- 
mising that  he  should  be  brought  up  with  the 
army,   before    it   reached    Fort  DuQuesne. 
On  the  day  before  the  battle  of  the  Monon- 
^ahela,  Washington    in    a  wagon  rejoined 


*  Gordon^s  History  of  PennaylvAnia.  It  wns  a  long  I  ime 
before  Franklin  recovered  cooipensHtion  for  ihe  farmers  for 
this  servtcp.     Shirley  at  length  paid  the  amount,  j£20,000. 

t  2  Washington's  Writings,  p.  82.  A  number  of  the 
men  were  disabled  by  sickness. 


the  army  at  the  mouth  of  the  Youghiogany 
river  and  fiAeen  miles  from  Fort  Du  Quesne. 
On  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  July,  1755, 
Braddock's  troops,  in  the  highest  spirits,  con- 
fident of  entering  the  gates  of  Fort  DuQuesne 
triumphantly  in  a  few  hours,  crossed  the  Mo- 
nongahela,  and  advanced  along  the  South- 
ern margin  of  it.  Washington  in  after  life 
was  heard  to  declare  it  the  most  beautiful 
spectacle  that  he  had  ever  witnessed, — the 
brilliant  uniform  of  the  soldiers,  arranged  in 
columns  and  marching  in  exact  order ;  the 
sun  gleaming  on  their  burnished  arms;  the 
Monongahela  flowing  tranquilly  by  on  the 
one  hand ;  on  the  other  the  primeval  forest 
projecting  its  shadows  in  sombre  magnifi- 
cence. *  At  one  o'clock  the  army  had  cross- 
ed the  river  at  a  point  ten  miles  fi-om  Fort 
DuQuesne.  From  the  river  a  level  plain 
extended  Northward  nearly  half  a  mile ; 
thence  the  ground  gradually  ascending  ter- 
minated in  hills.  The  road  from  the  fording- 
place  to  the  Fort,  led  across  this  plain,  up 
this  ascent  and  through  an  uneven  country, 
covered  with  woods,  t  Beyond  the  plain,  on 
both  sides  of  the  road,  were  ravines.  Three 
hundred  men  under  Lieut.  Colonel  Gage,  t 
made  the  advanced  party  and  it  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  another  of  two  hundred. 
Next  came  Braddock  with  the  artillery,  the 
main  body  and  the  baggage.  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral Sir  Peter  Halket  was  second  in  com- 
mand. No  sooner  had  the  army  crossed  the 
river,  than  a  sharp  firing  was  heard  upon  the 
advanced  parties,  who  were  now  ascending 
the  hill  about  a  hundred  yards  beyond  the 
termination  of  the  plain.  A  heavy  discharge 
of  musquetry  was  poured  in  upon  the  front 
and  right  flank ;  yet  no  enemy  was  visible, 
and  their  position  was  only  discovered  by 
the  smoke  of  their  muskets.  A  random  and 
ineffective  fire  was  returned.  Braddock  has- 
tened forward  ;  but  the  van  already  over- 
whelmed with  consternation  by  the  savage 
war-whoop,  fell  back  upon  the  main  body, 
communicating  a  panic  from  which  the 
troops  could  not  be  recovered.  Braddock 
and  his  officers  made  every  effort  to  rally 
them,  in  vain.  In  this  confusion  they  remain- 
ed for  three  hours,  huddled  together,  doing 

*  2  Washington's  Writings,  p.  468^70. 
t  Sec  plan  of  the  ground  in  2  Washington's  Writings, 
p.  90. 
I  Subsequently  commander  of  British  troops  at  Boeton. 
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the  enemy  little  injury  and  shooting  one 
another.  The  Virginians*  alone  retained 
their  presence  of  mind  and  behaved  with  the 
utmost  bravery.  They  adopted  the  Indian 
mode  of  combat  and  fought  each  man  for 
himself  from  behind  a  tree.  This  was  done 
in  spite  of  the  orders  of  Braddock,  who  still 
endeavored  to  form  his  men  into  platoons 
and  columns,  as  if  they  had  been  manoeuvring 
in  the  plains  of  Flanders,  or  parading  in 
Hyde  Park.  The  French  and  Indians,  en- 
tirely concealed  in  deep  ravines  and  behind 
trees  and  high  grass,  kept  up  a  deadly  fire, 
singling  out  their  objects.  Colonel  Wash- 
ington, shortly  after  the  commencement  of 
the  engagement,  was  the  only  aid  not  wound- 
ed. Although  still  feeble  from  the  effects  of 
his  illness,  on  him  now  devolved  the  whole 
duty  of  carrying  the  Greneral's  orders,  and  he 
rode  a  conspicuous  mark  in  every  direction. 
Two  horses  were  killed  under  him  ;  four  bul- 
lets penetrated  his  coat.  But  he  escaped  un- 
hurt, while  every  other  officer  on  horseback 
was  either  killed  or  wounded.  Dr.  Craik 
afterwards  said,  '^  I  expected  every  moment 
to  see  him  fall.  His  duty  and  situation  ex- 
posed him  to  every  danger.  Nothing  but 
the  superintending  care  of  Providence  could 
have  saved  him  from  the  fate  of  all  around 
him."  Afler  an  action  of  three  hours.  Brad- 
dock,  under  whom  three  horses  had  been 
killed,  received  a  mortal  wound,  t  and  his 
troops  now  fled  in  great  disorder  and  could 
not  be  rallied  until  they  had  crossed  the  Mo- 
nongahela.  The  wounded  General,  by  the 
care  of  Colonel  Stewart,  of  the  Virginia 
troops,  and  his  servant,  was  brought  off  from 
the  field  at  first  on  a  small  tumbril  cart,  then 
on  a  horse,  finally  by  the  soldiers.  He  ex- 
pired on  the  fourth  day  afler  the  defeat  and 
was  buried  in  the  road,  near  Fort  Necessity, 
Washington  reading  the  funeral  service  on 
the  occasion.  More  than  half  of  the  army 
were  killed  or  wounded  ;  two-thirds  of  them 
by  their  own  bullets,  according  to  Washing- 
ton's conjecture.  Sir  Peter  Halket  was  killed 
on  the  field.  Secretary  Shirley  was  shot 
through  the  head.     Colonels  Burton,  Gage 

•  They,  were  clolhed  in  blue.  Weeros*  Life  of  Wash- 
ington. 

t  A  provincial  soldier,  Tom  pHUsetT,  tifterwards  pro- 
fessed, or  confessed,  that  he  had  kilietl  General  Braddork. 
Bat  Fausetl  was  a  half-savage  and  hnhiiiiHJly  iniemperate; 
ht«  statement,  therefore,  does  not  appe>  r  eniiilcd  to  credit. 
iSee  Howe's  Uittt.  Coll.  oi  Va.,  p.  97. 


and  Orme,  Major  Sparks,  brigade  Major  HaJ- 
ket.   Captain  Morris,  &c.,  were    wounded- 
There   were    ten    Captains  killed  and    five 
wounded,  fifteen  lieutenants  killed  and  twen- 
ty-two   wounded.      Out  of  eighty-six   offi- 
cers, twenty-six  were  killed  and  thirty-seven 
wounded.     The  whole  number  of  killed  was 
estimated  at  three  hundred,  or  more,  and  as 
many  wounded  were  brought  off.     The  ag- 
gregate of  killed  and   wounded   was   714. 
The  enemy's  force,  variously  estimated,  did 
not  exceed  850  men,  of  whom  600,  it  was 
conjectured,  were  Indians.     The  number  of 
the   French  loss,  according  to  an  imperfect 
return  was  killed  33,  including  three  officer?, 
one  of  whom  wasBeaujeu,  chief  in  command; 
wounded  34,  including  four  officers.     The 
French  and  Indians  being  covered  by  ra- 
vines, the  balls  of  the  English  passed  harm- 
less over  their  heads.    A  charsre  with  the  bav- 
onet  would  have  at  once  driven  them  from 
their  lurking  places  and  put  them  to  flight, 
or  at  least  dispersed  them  in  the  woods. 

The  remains  of  the  defeated  detachment 
retreated  to  the  rear  division  in  precipitate 
disorder,  leaving  the  road  behind  them  strew- 
ed with  trophies  of  the  disaster.  Shortly 
ailer.  Col.  Dunbar  marched  with  the  remain- 
ing regulars  to  Philadelphia.  Col.  Washing- 
ton returned  home  disappointed,  mortified, 
indignant  at  the  conduct  of 'the  regular 
troops.  In  a  letter  to  Grovernor  Dinwiddie, 
giving  an  account  of  it,  he  said :  "  They  were 
struck  with  snch  an  inconceivable  panic, 
that  nothing  but  confusion  and  disobedience 
of  orders  prevailed  among  them.  The  offi^ 
cers  in  general  behaved  with  incomparable 
bravery,  for  which  they  greatly  suffered,  there 
being  upwards  of  sixty  killed  and  wounded, 
a  large  proportion  out  of  what  we  had-  The 
Virginia  companies  behaved  like  men  and 
died  like  soldiers,  for  I  believe  out  of  three 
companies  on  the  ground  that  day,  scarcely 
thirty  men  were  left  alive.  Captain  Peyrou- 
ny  *  and  all  his  officers  down  to  a  corpora] 
were  killed.  Captain  Poulson  had  almost 
as  hard  a  fate,  for  only  one  of  his  escaped. 
In  short  the  dastardly  behavior  of  the  regu- 
lar troops  (so  called)  exposed  those  who 
were  inclined  to  do  their  duty,  to  almost  cer- 
tain death,  and  at  length  in  spite  of  every 
effort  to  the  contrary,  they  broke  and  ran  as 
sheep  before  hounds,  leaving   the   artillery, 

•  A  Frenchman,  by  birth.  ,^ 
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ammunilion,  provisions,  baggage,  and  in 
short  every  thing,  a  prey  to  the  enemy,  and 
when  we  endeavored  to  rally  them,  in  hopes 
of  regaining  the  ground  and  what  we  had 
left  upon  it,  it  was  with  as  little  success  as  if 
we  had  attempted  to  have  stopped  the  wild 
bears  of  the  mountains  or  the  rivulets  with 
our  feet,  for  they  would  break  by  in  spite  of 
every  effort  to  prevent  it."  •  Braddock  was 
a  roan  of  bravery,  but  not  of  genius  which 
knows  how  to  bend  to  circumstances.  Pas- 
sionate, headstrong,  irritated,  not  without 
some  just  grounds,  against  the  provinces,  he 
rejected  the  proffer  of  Washington  to  lead 
the  provincials,  who  were  accustomed  to 
border  warfare,  in  advance.  But  he  atoned 
for  these  errors  by  his  death,  t 

Washington  retired  to  Mount  Vernon.  His 
reputation  was  greatly  elevated  by  his  gallant- 
ry at  the  battle  of  the  Monongahela.  The  el- 
oquent Da  vies  in  a  note  to  a  patriotic  discourse 
delivered  [August  17th,  1755,]  before  Capt. 
Overton's  company  of  Independent  volun- 
teers, raised  in  Hanover  county,  said  :  ''As 
a  remarkable  instance  of  this,  I  may  point 
out  to  the  public  that  heroic  youth.  Colonel 
Washington,  whom  I  cannot  but  hope  Prov- 
idence has  hitherto  preserved  in  so  signal  a 
manner  for  some  important  service  to  his 
country,"  t 

During  the  French  and  Indian  wars.  Da- 
vies  often  employed  his  eloquence  in  anima- 
ting the  patriotism  of  the  colony.  Afler 
Braddock's  defeat,  such  was  the  general  con- 
sternation, that  many  seemed  ready  to  de- 
sert the  country.  On  this  occasion  Davies 
delivered  a  discourse,  in  which  he  declared, 
'*  Christians  should  be  patriots.  What  is  that 
religion  good  for,  that  leaves  men  cowards 
upon  the  appearance  of  danger  ?  And  per- 
mit me  to  say,  that  I  am  particularly  solici- 
tous, that  you  my  brethren  of  the  dissenters 
shouiii  act  with  honor  and  spirit  in  this  junc- 
ture, as  it  becomes  loyal  subjects,  lovers  of 
your  country  and  courageous  Christians. 
That  is  a  mean,  sordid,  cowardly  soul,  that 
would  abandon  his  country  and  shift  for  his 
own  little  self,  when  there  is  any  probability 
of  defendinff  it.  To  ffive  the  greater  weiijht 
to  what  I  say,  I  may  take  the  liberty  to  tell 

♦  Wasliington^s  Writings,  p.  87. 

t  Chalmeni,  I  rue  to  his  unvarying  prejudice  agtiinul  the 
colonies,  jiiBtifies  Braddock 's  conduct. 

X  Davies*  Sermons,  (Ed.  New  York,  1828,)  vol.  3, p.  38. 


you,  I  have  as  little  personal  interest,  as  lit- 
tle to  lose  in  this  colony,  as  most  of  you.  If 
I  consulted  either  my  safety  or  my  temporal 
interest,  I  should  soon  remove  with  my  fam- 
ily to  Great  Britain,  or  the  Northern  colo- 
nies, where  I  have  had  very  inviting  offers. 
Nature  has  not  formed  me  for  a  military  life, 
nor  furnished  me  with  any  great  degree  of 
fortitude  and  courage ;  yet  I  must  declare 
that  after  the  most  calm  and  impartial  delib- 
eration, I  am  determined  not  to  leave  my 
country,  while  there  is  any  prospect  of  de- 
fending it."  * 

Dejection  and  alarm  vanished  under  his 
eloquence  and  at  the  conclusion  every  man 
seemed  prepared  to  say :  '^  Let  us  march 
against  the  enemy  !"  Captain  Meredith's 
company  was  now  made  up  in  a  few  min- 
utes. Davies  retiring  from  the  muster  ground 
was  followed  by  the  whole  regiment,  who 
pressed  around  him,  to  catch  every  word 
that  fell  from  his  lips.  He  again  addressed 
them  until  e.\hausted  by  speaking.  It  is 
probable  that  Patrick  Henry  caught  the  spark 
of  eloquence  from  Davies.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  Henry  accompanied  his  mother,  to 
hear  Davies,  at  the  Fork  Church  in  Hano- 
ver and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  he 
oflen  heard  him  in  aAer  years.  Henry  al- 
ways remarked,  that  }/Lt,  Davies  was  '*  the 
greatest  orator  he  had  ever  heard."  t  Pres- 
byterianism  steadily  increased  in  Virginia 
under  the  auspices  of  Davies  and  his  suc- 
cessors, particularly  Graham,  Smith,  Wad- 
del  t  and  Brown,  and  at  the  revolutionary 
era  it  had  become  an  important  element  of 
social  organization  of  the  colony.  § 


CHAPTER    XXXI. 
1755—1763. 

Washington;  SnflTe rings  of  the  frontier;  Fort  Loudoun; 
Conference  of  Governors;  Dinwiddiesucceedt^dli^  Biair; 
Misceltaneous  affairs;  Fauquier  Governor;  Furlies*  ex* 

•  Davies' Sermons,  vol.  3.  p  169.  Sen.ion  (on  llle  de* 
feat  of  General  Braddock  going  to  Fort  Du  Qtieyne.)  de- 
livered in  Hanover,  July  20lh,  17o5.  Memoir  of  Daviea. 
Evan,  and  Lit.  Mag.,  vol.  2. 

+  Memoir  of  Rev.  James  Waddel,  by  his  grandson,  Rev. 
Dr.  Jnroea  W.  Alexander. 

t  The  original  of  lUe  Blind  Preacher  of  Wirt's  British 
Spy. 

^  Memoir  of  Samuel  Davies,  and  in  Evan,  and  Lit. 
Mag.,  vol.  2,  edited  l»y  Rev.  Dr.  John  Rice. 
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pedition  against  Fort  DuQuesne ;  Washington  member 
of  Atf^embly ;  His  Marriage ;  "  The  Parson's  cause ;" 
Patrick  Henry. 

[April  1755.]  The  frontier  suffered  another 
savage  irruption.  Washington  beheld  with 
emotion  calamities  which  he  could  not  avert. 
He  was  at  every  step  thwarted  in  his  exer- 
tions by  a  general  perverseness  and  insubor- 
dination, aggravated  by  the  hardships  of  the 
service  and  the  want  of  system.  At  length, 
by  persevering  solicitations,  he  prevailed  on 
the  assembly  to  adopt  more  energetic  mili- 
tary regulations.  The  discipline  then  intro- 
duced was  what,  at  the  present  day,  would  be 
reckoned  extremely  rigorous.  Severe  floging 
was  in  ordinary  use.  The  penalty  for  fighting 
was  five  hundred  lashes,  for  drunkenness  one 
huudred.  A  Capt.  Dagworthy,  at  Fort  Cum- 
berland, commissioned  by  Governor  Sharpe 
of  Maryland,  refusing  to  obey  Washington's 
orders,  the  dispute  was  referred  to  General 
Shirley,  commander-in-chief  of  his  majesty's 
armies  in  America,  who  was  then  at  Boston. 
Colonel  Washington,  accompanied  by  his  aid- 
de-camp  Colonel  George  Mercer,  left  Alex- 
andria, [February  4th,  1756^]  and  on  his  route 
passed  through  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
New  London,  Newport  and  Providence.  He 
visited  the  Governors  of  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  and  spent  several  days  in  each  of 
the  principal  cities.  He  was  well  received 
by  General  Shirley,  with  whom  he  continued 
ten  days,  mixing  with  the  society  of  Boston, 
attending  the  sessions  of  the  legislature,  and 
visiting  Castle  William.  During  the  tour  he 
everywhere  was  looked  upon  with  interest  as 
the  hero  of  Monongahela.  Gen.  Shirley  de- 
cided the  contested  point  in  his  favor,  and  he 
returned  to  Virginia  after  an  absence  of  seven 
weeks.  The  Virginia  regiment  was  now  aug- 
mented to  fifteen  hundred  men.  Peyton  Ran- 
dolph, the  attorney  general,  raised  a  volunteer 
company  of  one  hundred  gentlemen,  who, 
however,  proved  quite  unfit  for  the  frontier  ser- 
vice. The  distress  of  the  border  country  in- 
creased. Winchester  was  almost  the  only  set- 
tler^ent  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  on  the  north- 
ern frontier,  that  was  not  deserted.  About 
the  end  of  April  a  party  of  French  and  In- 
dians returned  to  Fort  DuQuesne,  laden  with 
plunder,  prisoners  and  scalps.  Fort  Lou- 
doun was  now  commenced  at  Winchester 
under  the  superintendence  of  Washington. 
It  stood  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Lou- 


doun street,  covering  ati  area  of  about  half 
acre.  A  well  was  sunk  chiefly  through  a  bed 
of  limestone.  The  batteries  mounted  twcntjr- 
four  suns.  Vestisres  of  this  work  still  remaiD. 
Fort  Cumberland  was  also  built  11755]  in  the 
fork  between  Will's  Creek  and  the  North 
Branch  of  the  Potomac,  on  the  Maryland 
side,  about  fifty-five  miles  north-west  of  Win- 
chester. A  town  has  since  arisen  on  the 
spot.*  [August  1715.]  The  Assembly  of  Vir- 
ffinia  offered  a  reward  of  £10  for  the  scalp  of 
every  male  Indian  above  twelve  years  of  age. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  as  late  as  the  year  1756 
the  Blue  Ridge  of  mountains  was  the  boun- 
dary of  Virginia  and  great  difficulty  was 
found  in  completing  a  single  regiment  to 
protect  the  inhabitants  of  the  border  coun- 
try 6*0™  the  cruel  irruptions  of  the  Indians. 
Yet  at  this  time  the  population  of  the  colony 
was  estimated  at  293,000  of  whom  173,000 
were  white  and  120,000  black,  and  the  mili- 
tia were  computed  at  35,000  men  fit  to  bear 
arms,  t  A  long  interval  of  peaceful  pros- 
perity had  enervated  the  planters  of  lowland 
Virginia ;  luxury  had  introduced  effeminate 
manners  and  dissolute  habits.  "  To  eat  and 
drink,  delicately  and  fi^eely;  to  feast,  and 
dance,  and  riot;  to  pamper  cocks  and  hoTse»; 
to  observe  the  anxious,  important,  interesting, 
event — which  of  two  horses  can  run  fastest; 
or  which  of  two  cocks  can  flutter  and  spar 
most  dexterously;  these  are  the  grand  af- 
fairs  that  almost  engross  the  attestion  of 
some  of  our  orreat  men.  And  little  low-lWed 
sinners  imitate  them  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power.  The  low-born  sinner  can  leave  a 
needy  family  to  starve  at  home  and  add  one 
to  the  rabble  at  a  horse-race  or  a  cock-fi^bt. 
He  can  get  drunk  and  turn  himself  into  a 
beast  with  the  lowest  as  well  as  his  betters 
with  more  delicate  liquors."  t  Burk,  the  his- 
torian of  Virginia,  who  was  far  from  being  a 
rigid  censor,  noticing  the  manners  of  the 
Virginians  during  the  half  century  preceding 
the  revolution,  says:  '^The  character  of  the 
people  for  hospitality  and  expense  was  now 
decided  and  the  wealth  of  the  land-proprie- 

*  Kerchevars  Histor)  of  ihe  Valley,  pp.  90-91. 

"f2  Sparks*  Writirijgs  of  Wiuhinglon,  p.  154  in  note. 
Dinwiddle  wrote  to  Fox,  (fsilher  of  Charles  Jtuiiesk)  oiH»af 
the  Secretaries  of  SlHle.  **  We  dare  not  venture  lo  part 
with  any  of  our  white  men  any  disitiince  as  nke  must  ba»« 
a  watchfiii  eye  over  our  negro  slaves  who  are  upwanls  of 
one  huudred  thousand." 

X  Daries'  Sermons,  vol.  3,  p.  lOOi 
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tOT8,  particularly  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers, 
enabled  them  to  indulge  their  passions  even 
to  profusion  and  excess.  Drinking  parties 
were  then  fashionable  in  which  the  stroncr- 
est  head  or  stomach  gained  the  victory. 
The  moments  that  could  be  spared  from  the 
bottle  were  devoted  to  cards.  Cock-fiorht- 
tng  was  also  fashionable."  • 

Governor  Dinwiddie's  zeal  in  military  af- 
fairs outstripped  his  knowledge,  and  Wash- 
ington was  distracted  by  inconsistent,  ill- 
judged  and  impracticable  orders  and  harass- 
ed by  petulant  complaints.  It  was  indeed 
believed  that  if  he  could  have  withstood  the 
strong  interest  arrayed  in  favor  of  Washing- 
ton, the  Grovernor  would  have  rather  given 
the  command  to  Col.  Innes,  although  far 
less  competent  and  an  inhabitant  of  another 
colony.  North  Carolina.  Dinwiddie's  parti- 
ality to  Innes  was  attributed  to  national  pre- 
judice, for  they  were  both  natives  of  Scot- 
land, t  The  entire  tenor  of  this  Governor*s 
correspondence  with  Washington,  was  un- 
gracious, peremptory,  querulous,  and  it  was 
not  seldom  openly  offensive.  Such  treatment 
from  a  British  governor,  together  with  the 
invidious  distinctions  drawn  between  colo- 
nial and  British  officers,  naturally  tended  to 
abate  Washington's  loyalty  and  to  fit  him  for 
the  great  part  that  he  was  destined  to  per- 
form in  the  war  of  independence. 

Lord  Loudoun,  the  newly  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia  and  commander-in-chief 
in  the  colonies,  now  arrived  in  America  X 
and  called  a  conference  of  Governors  and 
military  officers  to  meet  him  at  Philadelphia. 
Washington  by  the  ungracious  and  reluc- 
tant leave  of  Dinwiddie  attended  this  con- 
ference. He  had  previously  transmitted  to 
the  feeble  and  incompetent  Loudoun  an 
elaborate  statement  of  the  posture  of  af- 
fairs in  Virginia,  §  exhibiting  the  insufficien- 
cy of  the  militia  and  the  necessity  of  an 
offensive  system  of  operations.     Loudoun, 


*  Burk's  Hist,  of  Va.,  vol.  3,  p.  403.  On  ihe  same  paice 
be  says  :  **  1  find  in  1747  a  main  of  cocks  advert ised  to  l>e 
fought  iielween  Uloucester  and  James  river.  The  nocks 
OB  one  side  were  called  Bacon's  ThvmdtrMtg  aftex  ihe  cel- 
ebrated rebel  of  1676." 

t  Spaiks'  Wriliags  of  Washington,  vol.  2,  p.  2G2,  in 
note. 

t  Marshall,  (Life  of  Washington,  vol.  I,  p.  17,)  says  that 
Xjoodonn  came  to  Virginia.  Sparks,  (Life  of  Washington, 
p.,  88.)  saya  that  he  did  not. 

^  Sparks*  Wiitings  of  Waabington,  vol.  3,  pp.  Z17-830. 


however,  determined  to  direct  his  main  ef- 
forts against  Canada  and  to  leave  only  twelve 
hundred  men  in  the  Middle  and  Southern 
provinces.  Instead  of  receiving  aid,  Vir- 
ginia was  required  to  send  four  hundred  men 
to  South  Carolina.  The  Virginia  regiment 
was  now  reduced  to  a  thousand  men.  Col. 
Washington,  however,  insisted  that  a  favor- 
able conjuncture  was  now  presented  for 
capturing  Fort  DuQuesne,  since  the  French 
attacked  in  Canada  would  be  unable  to  re- 
inforce that  post.  But  his  advice,  although 
approved  by  Dinwiddie,  was  unheeded.  The 
campaign  of  the  North  proved  inglorious ; 
that  of  the  South  ineffectual.  Washington 
was  confined  by  ill  health  at  Mount  Vernon 
for  several  months.  [January,  1768.]  Rob- 
ert Dinwiddie,  after  an  administration  of  five 
years,  ceasing  to  be  Governor,  sailed  for 
England,  not  much  regretted  by  the  Virgin- 
ians. A  scholar,  wit,  and  amiable  compan- 
ion, in  private  life  he  commanded  esteem. 
He  was,  however,  unequal  to  the  trying  po- 
sition in  which  he  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  affairs  in  Virginia.  In  pecuniary  matters 
his  integrity  was  not  unsuspected.  With 
the  temper  so  of\en  displayed  by  the  govern- 
ors of  the  ancient  Dominion,  nor  the  less  by 
him  because  he  was  a  parvenu,  he  was  ser- 
vile to  those  above  him,  to  those  below  haugh- 
ty and  overbearing.  His  place  was  filled  for 
a  short  time  by  John  Blair,  president  of  the 
council.  •  Samuel  Davies,  by  invitation, 
preached  to  the  militia  of  Hanover  county 
in  Virginia,  at  a  general  muster,  [May  8th, 
1758,]  with  a  view  to  raise  a  company  for 
Capt.  Samuel  Meredith.  In  this  discourse 
Davies  said,  *'  Need  I  inform  you  what  bar- 
barities and  depredations  a  mongrel  race  of 
Indian  savages  and  French  papists  have  per- 
petrated upon  our  frontiers?  How  many 
deserted  or  demolished  houses  and  planta- 
tions? How  wide  an  extent  of  country 
abandoned  ?  How  many  poor  families  obli* 
ged  to  fly  in  consternation  and  leave  their  all 
behind  them  ?  W^hat  breaches  and  separa- 
tions between  the  nearest  relations  ?  What 
painful  ruptures  of  heart  from  heart?  What 
shocking  dispersions  of  those  once  united 
by  the  strongest  and  most  endearing  ties  ? 
Some  lie  dead,  mangled  with  savage  wounds, 
consumed  to  ashes  with  outrageous  flames, 

•  2Sparlia'  Writings  of  Watbinstov,  pp.  270-271,  ilk 
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or  torn  and  devoured  by  the  beasts  of  the 
wilderness,  while  their  bones  lie  whitening  in 
the  sun  and  serve  as  tragical  memorials  of  the 
fatal  spot  where  they  fell.  Others  have  been 
dragged  away  captives  and  made  the  slaves 
of  imperious  and  cruel  savages :  others  have 
made  their  escape  and  live  to  lament  their 
butchered  or  captivated  friends  and  relations. 
In  short,  our  frontiers  have  been  drenched 
with  the  blood  of  our  fellow-subjects  through 
the  length  of  a  thousand  miles ;  and  new 
wounds  are  still  opening.  We  in  these  in- 
land parts  of  the  country,  are  as  yet  unmo- 
lested through  the  unmerited  mercy  of  Heav- 
en. But  let  us  only  glance  a  thought  to  the 
Western  extremities  of  our  body  politic,  and 
what  melancholy  scenes  open  to  our  view  ! 
Now  perhaps  while  I  am  speaking,  now 
while  you  are  secure  and  unmolested,  our 
fellow-subjects  there  may  be  feeling  the  ca- 
lamities I  am  describing.  Now  perhaps  the 
savage  shouts  and  whoops  of  Indians  and 
the  screams  and  groans  of  some  butchered 
family  may  be  mingling  their  horrors  and 
circulating  their  tremendous  echoes  through 
the  wilderness  of  rocks  and  mountains.''  * 
The  earl  of  Loudoun  had  been  commis- 
sioned to  fill  Dinwiddie's  place,  but  his  mili- 
tary avocations  prevented  him  from  entering 
on  the  duties  of  the  gubernatorial  office. 
The  elder  Pitt,  now  minister,  had  resolved 
on  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  in 
America.  The  department  of  the  Middle 
and  Southern  colonies  was  entrusted  to  Gen- 
eral Forbes  and  he  was  ordered  to  under- 
take an  expedition  against  Fort  DuQuesne. 
Washington  rejoined  the  army.  Forbes  hav- 
ing deferred  the  campaign  too  late,  the 
French  and  Indians  renewed  their  merciless 
warfare.  In  the  county  of  Augusta  sixty 
persons  were  murdered.  The  Virginia  troops 
were  augmented  to  two  thousand  men,  di- 
vided into  two  regiments, — one  under  Wash- 
ington, who  was  still  commander-in-chief; 
the  other  the  new  regiment  under  Col.  Wm. 
Byrd.  t 

♦  Daviet'  Sermons,  vol.  3,  p.  68.  Does  not  this  closing 
sentence  resemble  somewhat  Ihe  following  from  Fisher 
Ames'  speech  on  the  Western  posu?  »•  I  can  fancy  that 
I  listen  to  the  yells  of  savage  vengeance  and  ihe  shrieks  of 
torture.  Already  they  seem  to  sigh  in  the  WeHtern  wind, 
already  they  mingle  with  every  echo  from  the  mountains.*' 

t  Of  Westover,  on  the  James  river.  The  total  strength  of 
Col.  Byrd's  regiment  at  Fort  Cumberland  Augt  3d,  1768, 
was  860.  The  oBg^n  were  Lieut.  Col.  George  Meroer, 
Major  Wm.  Peachy,  Captains  S.  M\jnford,  Thomas  Cocke, 


Francis  Fauquier,  appointed  governor,  now 
reached  Virginia.  [June  24th  1758,]  the 
Virginia  troops  left  Winchester  and  early 
in  July  halted  at  fort  Cumberland.  *  At 
Colonel  Washington's  suggestion,  the  light 
Indian  dress,  hunting  shirt  and  blanket,  was 
adopted  by  the  army.  Contrary  to  his  ad- 
vice, Forbes  instead  of  marching  immediately 
upon  the  Ohio  by  Braddock's  road,  under- 
took to  construct  another  from  Raystown  is 
Pennsylvania.  The  General,  it  was  suppo- 
sed, was  influenced  by  the  Pen nsy Iranians 
to  open  for  them  a  more  direct  aveoue  of 
intercourse  with  the  West,  t  The  new  road 
caused  great  delay.  Major  Grant  had  beei 
detached  from  the  advanced  post  at  the 
Loyal  Hanna,  with  eight  hundred  men  to  re- 
connoitre the  country  about  Fort  DuQuesne. 
An  action  occurred ;  the  detachment  was  de- 
feated ;  Grant  and  Major  Lewis  were  made 
prisoners.  Of  the  eight  Virginia  officers  pres- 
ent five  were  slain,  a  sixth  wounded,  and 
a  seventh  captured.  Captain  Bullet  and 
fif\y  Virginians  defended  the  baggage  with 
great  resolution  and  contributed  to  save  the 
remnant  of  the  detachment.  He  was  the 
only  officer  who  escaped  unhurt.  Of  one 
hundred  and  sixty-two  Virginians,  sixty-two 
were  killed  and  two  wounded.  Grant's 
total  loss  was  two  hundred  and  seventy>three 
killed  and  forty-two  wounded.  When  the 
main  army  was  set  in  motion,  Coi.  Wash- 
ington requested  to  be  put  in  advance. 
Forbes  profiting  by  the  fatal  error  of  Brad- 
dock,  complied  with  this  request.  Wash- 
ington was  called  to  head-quarters,  attended 
the  councils  of  war  and  at  the  General's  de- 
sire drew  up  a  line  of  march  and  order  of 
battle,  t    The  main  body  left  Raystown,  [8tk 


Hancock  Eustare,  Joiin  Field,  John  Poaey,  Tbooaa 
Fleming,  John  Roote  and  Samuel  Meredith.  Bland  p*- 
pera,  vol.  1,  p.  150. 

*  See  in  Bland  papers,  vol.  1 ,  pp,  9-10,  Rotieit  Mas- 
ford':!  letter  dated  at  the  Camp  near  Fori  Camberiaad^Jalx 
6lh,  1758.  This  Robert  Munford  was  father  of  the  traaa- 
Utor  of  Homer,  and  grandfather  to  George  W.  Maalstd, 
Esq.,  Clerk  of  the  Assembly  of  Virginia. 

t  Bland  Papers,  vol,  1,  p.  13. 

%  These  maj  \ie  seen  in  Spaiiis'  Writings  of  Wanfaii^- 
Ion,  vol  2,  pp.  313,  315.  Forbes*  army  consisted  «f  1.260 
Highlanders,  350  Royal  Americans,  2,700  provineials  froa 
Pennsylvania,  i,600  from  Virginia,twoorlhre«  hundred  fan 
Maryland,  and  2  companies  from  North  Carolina,  makiagta 
all,  including  the  wagoners,  between  six  and  seven  tbn- 
sand  men  Sparks*  Writings  of  Washington,  vol.  2,  p. 
289  in  note.  This  army  was  five  months  in  renchiag  tb» 
Ohio  and  found  at  length  no  enemy. 
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of  October,  1758,]  and  reached  the  camp  at 
Loyal  Hanna  early  in  November.  The  troops 
were  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  exposure ; 
winter  had  set  in  and  more  than  fifty  miles 
of  nigged  country  yet  intervened  between 
them  and  Fort  DuQuesne.  A  council  of 
war  declared  it  unadvi sable  to  proceed  fur- 
ther in  that  campaign.  Just  at  this  conjunc* 
ture,  however,  three  prisoners  were  brought 
in,  and  they  gave  such  a  report  of  the  feeble 
state  of  the  garrison  at  the  Fort,  that  it  was 
determined  to  push  forward  at  once.  Wash- 
ington with  his  provincials  opened  the  way. 
The  French  reduced  to  five  hundred  men 
and  deserted  by  the  Indians,  set  fire  to  the 
Fort  and  retired  down  the  Ohio.  Forbes 
took  possession  of  the  post  on  the  next  day, 
{25«li  of  November,  1758.]  The  works  were 
repaired  and  it  was  now  named  Fort  Pitt. 
An  important  city  called  after  the  same  illus- 
trious statesman  has  been  reared  near  the 
spot.  Forbes,  whose  health  had  been  de- 
clining during  the  campaign,  died  shortly  af- 
terwards at  Philadelphia.  He  was  a  native 
of  Scotland  and  educated  as  a  physician ;  an 
estimable  and  brave  man  of  fine  military 
talents. 

Washington  after  furnishing  two  hundred 
men  from  his  regiment,  as  a  garrison  for  Fort 
Pitt,  then  considered  as  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Virginia,  marched  back  to  Winches- 
ter. Thence  he  proceeded  to  Williamsburg 
to  take  his  seat  in  the  assembly,  having  been 
elected  by  the  county  of  Frederick.  He  re- 
signed his  military  commission  in  December, 
having  been  engaged  in  service  for  more  than 
five  years.  His  health  had  been  impaired 
and  domestic  affairs  required  his  attention. 
[6th  of  January,  17.59,]  he  was  married  to 
Martha,  widow  of  John  Parke  Custis  and 
daughter  of  John  Dandridge.  In  her  were 
united  wealth,  beauty  and  an  amiable  tem- 
per. During  this  session  of  the  assembly, 
an  incident  occurred,  which  has  been  thus 
described  by  Wirt :  "  By  a  vote  of  the  house, 
the  speaker,  Mr.  John  Robinson,  was  direc- 
ted to  return  their  thanks  to  Colonel  Wash- 
ington, on  behalf  of  the  colony,  for  the  dis- 
tinguished military  services  which  he  had 
rendered  to  his  country.  As  soon  as  Col. 
Washington  took  his  seat,  Mr.  Robinson,  in 
obedience  to  this  order  and  following  the  im- 
pulse of  his  own  generous  and  grateful  heart, 
discharged  the  duty  with  great  dignity,  but 


with  such  warmth  of  coloring  and  strength 
of  expression,  as  entirely  confounded  the 
young  hero.  He  rose  to  express  his  acknow- 
ledgments for  the  honor,  but  such  was  his 
trepidation  and  confusion,  that  he  could  not 
give  distinct  utterance  to  a  single  syllable. 
He  blushed,  stammered  and  trembled  for  a 
second,  when  the  speaker  relieved  him  by  a 
stroke  of  address,  that  would  have  done  honor 
to  Louis  XIV.  in  his  proudest  and  happiest 
moment,  *  Sit  down,  Mr.  Washington,  your 
modesty  equals  your  valor,  and  that  surpasses 
the  power  of  any  language  that  I  possess.'  "* 
Washington  retired  to  Mount  Vernon,  con- 
tinuing however  to  be  a  member  of  the  house 
of  burgesses  for  many  years. 

[1763.]  There  occurred  in  Virginia  a  re- 
markable suit  at  law,  known  as  "the  Parson's 
cause,*'  and  in  it  the  genius  of  Patrick  Henry 
first  shone  forth.  The  emoluments  of  the 
clergy  of  the  established  church  in  Virginia 
for  a  long  time  had  consisted  of  16,000 
pounds  of  tobacco,  contributed  by  each  par- 
ish. In  1755,  the  tobacco  crop  failing,  in 
consequence  of  a  drought  and  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  colony  being  greatly  augmented 
by  the  French  war,  the  assembly  passed  an 
act  to  endure  for  ten  months,  authorizing  all 
debts  due  in  tobacco  to  be  paid  either  in  kind 
or  in  money,  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  shillings 
and  eight  pence  for  every  hundred  pounds  of 
tobacco,  t    The  law  was  universal  in  its  ap- 


•  Wirl't  Life  of  Patrick  Henry. 

t  This  WM  equivalent  to  two  pence  per  pound,  and 
hence  the  act  was  styled  by  the  clergy  **lhe  Two  Penny 
Act."  As  the  price  of  tobacco  now  rose  to  six  pence  per 
pound,  the  reduction  amounted  to  sixty-six  and  two-thirds 
per  cent.  Al  two  |>ence,  the  salary  of  theclerity  wasabout 
£133 ;  at  six  pence,  about  £400.  Yet  the  act  must  have 
operated  in  relief  of  the  iiuMfted  clergy,  equally  with  other 
debtors. 

The  preceding  part  of  this  note  was  written  some  years 
ago.  While  preparioj^  the  MS.  of  this  sheet  for  the  press, 
I  have  received  n  copy  of-Col.  Richard  Bland's  **  Letter  to 
the  Clerjry  of  Virginia,"  For  the  use  of  this  rare  pamph- 
let, I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Thomas  P  Atkinson,  a  descend- 
ant of  the  author  of  it  It  is  dated  March  20,  1760,  at  Jor- 
dans,  in  Prince  George,  of  which  county  Col.  Bland  was 
then  a  Burgess.  The  following  is  extracted  from  p.  17  of 
the  Letter  to  the  Clergy ;— •*  They  [the  Legisilatnre]  did 
not  AttAnpt  or  even  entertain  a  thought  of  abridging  the 
mninUnamee  of  the  cUrfy;  but  allowed  them  a  price  for  their 
aulariea  equal  to  Crap  Tobacco  at  18  shillings  the  hundred, 
which  made  their  salaries  that  year  £144;  a  sum,  I  will 
pronoiini:e,  larger  than  tho  clergy  in  general  had  received  in 
I  any  one  year  from  the  first  regulation  of  their  salaries  by  a 
Law,  and  which  (one  would  be  willing  to  think)  they  above 
all  men  ought  to  have  been  contented  with  in  a  year  of 
such  general  distress.'* 
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plication,— -embracing  private  debts,  public 
county  and  parish  levies  and  fees  of  all  civil 
officers.  Its  effect  upon  the  clergy  was  to 
reduce  their  salary  to  a  moderate  amount  in 
money — ^far  less  than  the  sixteen  thousand 
pounds  of  tobacco,  which  they  were  entitled 
to,  were  then  worth,  yet  still  as  much  as  they 
had  usually  received.  The  act  did  not  con- 
tain the  usual  clause  by  which  acts  were  sus 
pended  until  they  should  receive  the  royal 
assent,  since  it  might  require  the  entire  ten 
months,  the  term  of  its  operation,  to  learn  the 
determination  of  the  crown.  No  resistance 
was  offered  by  the  clergy  to  this  act.  How- 
ever in  this  year  the  greater  number  of  them 
petitioned  the  house  of  burgesses  to  grant 
them  a  more  liberal  provision  for  their  main- 
tenance. Their  petition  set  forth — "  That 
the  salary  appointed  by  law  for  the  clergy,  is 
so  scanty,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  they  sup- 
port themselves  and  families,  and  can  by  no 
means  make  any  provision  for  their  widows 
and  children,  who  are  generally  lefl  to  the 
charity  of  their  friends ;  that  the  small  en- 
couragement given  to  clergymen,  is  a  reason 
why  so  few  come  into  this  colony  from  the 
two  universities ;  and  that  so  many  who  are 
a  disgrace  to  the  ministry  find  opportunities 
to  fill  the  parishes ;  that  the  raising  the  salary 
would  prove  of  great  service  to  the  colony, 
as  a  decent  subsistence  would  be  a  great  en- 
couragement to  the  youth  to  take  orders ;  for 
want  of  which,  few  gentlemen  have  hitherto 
thought  it  worth  their  while  to  bring  up  their 
children  in  the  study  of  divinity ;  that  they 
generally  spent  many  years  of  their  lives  at 
great  expense  in  study,  when  their  patrimony 
is  pretty  well  exhausted  ;  and  when  in  Holy 
Orders,  they  cannot  follow  any  secular  em- 
ployment for  the  advancement  of  their  for- 
tunes and  may  on  that  account  expect  a 
more  liberal  provision."  * 

Another  relief  act  (similar  to  that  of  1755) 
fixing  the  value  of  tobacco  at  eighteen  shil- 
lings a  hundred,  was  passed,  [1758,]  t  upon 
a  mere  anticipation  of  another  scanty  crop.t 


*  Col.  Bland's  letter  to  the  Clergy,  p.  6.  • 

t  Col.  BUnd  in  teller  to  the  Clergy,  dates  this  act  io 
1757.     It  WHS  passed  in  1759.     See  7  Heniiig.  p  240. 

t  Hening,  vol.  6.  p.  568,  vol.  7,  p.  240.  Hawks,  p.  118, 
says,  **0n  the  contested  point,  [to  nit,  the  validity  of  the 
act,]  it  will  probably  at  this  day  be  conceded,  that  the  Cler* 
gy  were  in  the  right."  Burk,  vol.  3,  p.  302,  attributes  the 
rise  in  the  price  of  tobacco,  **to  the  art4  of  an  extravag>knt 
speculator  of  the  name  of  Dickenson."     No  authority  is 


It  did  however  fall  short  and  the  price  rose 
extremely  high.  A  warm  controversy  now 
ensued  between  the  planters  and  the  clergy. 
Rev.  John  Camm,  Rector  of  York  Hamploa 
Parish  and  Commissary,  assailed  the  ''  Two- 
Penny  Act''  in  a  pamphlet  of  that  title,  which 
was  replied  to  severally  by  Col.  Richard  Bland 
and  Col.  Landon  Carter.  An  acrimonicMis 
controversy  took  place  in  the  YirgiDia  €ra- 
zette.  The  cause  of  the  clergy  became  at 
length  so  unpopular  that  a  printer  could  not 
be  found  in  Virginia  willing  to  publish 
Camm's  rejoinder  to  Bland  and  Carter,  styled 
"The  Colonels  dismounted,"  and  he  was 
obliged  to  resort  to  Maryland  for  that  pur* 
pose.  The  Colonels  retorted  and  this  angiy 
dispute  threw  the  colony  into  great  excite* 
ment.  At  last  the  clergy  appealed  t^*the 
king  in  council. 

By  an  act  of  assembly,  passed  in  1662,  a 
salary  of  J^O  was  settled  upon  every  mink- 
ter,  "  to  be  paid  in  the  valuable  commodities 
of  the  country,  if  in  tobacco,  at  12  shillings 
the  hundred,  if  in  corn,  at  ten  shillings  the 
barrel."  [1696.]  The  salary  of  the  clergy 
was  fixed  at  16,000Ibs.  of  tobacco,  worth  at 
that  time  about  £80.  This  continued  Co  be 
the  amount  of  their  stipends,  until  1731, 
when  the  value  of  tobacco  being  raised,  they 
increased  to  about  iSlOO,  or  iS120.  This  was 
exclusive  of  their  glebes  and  other  perqoi*^ 
sites.  In  Virginia,  besides  the  salaries  of  the 
clerg},  the  people  had  to  bear  parochial, 
county  and  public  levies,  and  fees  ofcleriES, 
sheriffs,  surveyors  and  other  officers,  ail  which 
were  payable  in  tobacco.  The  consequence 
of  this  state  of  things  was,  that  a  failore  ia 
that  crop  involved  the  people  in  general  dis» 
tress.  Were  they  to  be  exposed  to  cruel  im- 
positions and  exactions,  to  have  their  estates 
seized  and  sacrificed,  "  for  not  complying 
with  laws  which  Providence  had  made  it  im- 
possible to  comply  with?  Common  sense, as 
well  as  common  humanity,  will  tell  you  that 
they  are  not  and  that  it  is  impossible  any  in- 
struction to  a  governor  can  be  construed  so 
contrary  to  the  first  principles  o{  justice  and 
equity^  as  to  prevent  his  assent  to  a  law,  for 
relieving  a  colony,  in  a  case  of  such  general 


referred  to  and  the  acts  themselves  expressly  aitritMile  ike 
scarcity  in  1755,  to  **  drought/*  in  1757,  to  **Qnse«soiMLie- 
ness  of  the  weather."  See  also  Everett's  Life  of  Hesaj, 
in  Spaiks*  American  Biography,  (2nd  series,)  roL  1,  ppi. 
230-234. 
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distress  and  calamity."  *  The  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don in  his  letter  to  the  lords  of  trade  and 
plantations,  denounced  the  act  of  1758  as 
binding  the  king's  hands  and  manifestly  ten- 
ding to  draw  the  people  of  the  plantations 
from  their  allegiance  to  the  king.  But  it  was 
replied^  if  the  Virginians  could  ever  enter- 
tain the  thought  of  withdrawing  from  their 
d^pehdency  on  England,  nothing  could  be 
more  apt  to  bring  about  such  a  result,  than 
the  denying  them  the  right  to  protect  them- 
selves from  distress  and  calamity,  in  so  trying 
an  emergency.  In  the  year  when  this  relief 
act  was  passed,  many  thousands  of  the  colo- 
nists did  not  make  one  pound  of  tobacco, 
and  if  all  the  tobacco  raised  in  the  colo- 
ny had  been  divided  among  the  tithables, 
"  they  would  not  have  had  200  lbs.  a  Man, 
to  pay  the  Taxes  for  the  support  of  the 
War,  their  Levies  and  other  public  Dues, 
and  to  provide  a  scanty  subsistence  for 
themselves  and  Families  ;"  t  and  "  the  Genr 
era^Assembly  were  obliged  to  issue  Mo- 
ney from  the  publick  Funds,  to  keep  the 
people  from  Starving."  The  Act  had  been 
denounced  as  treasonable ;  but  were  the  Le- 
gislature to  sit  with  folded  arms,  silent  and 
inactive  amid  the  miseries  of  the  people  ? 
"  This  would  have  been  Treason  indeed — 
Treason  against  the  State — against  the  clem- 
ency of  the  Royal  Majesty :"  Many  land- 
lords and  civil  officers  were  members  of  the 
Assembly  in  1758,  their  rents  and  fees  were 
payable  in  tobacco,  nevertheless  they  cheer- 
fiilly  promoted  the  enactment  of  an  Act  by 
which  they  were  to  suffer  great  losses.  The 
royal  prerogative  in  the  hands  of  a  benign 
sovereign,  could  only  be  exerted  for  '^  the 
Good  of  his  People  and  not  for  their  De- 
struction." "  When,  therefore,  the  Governor 
and  Council,  (to  whom  this  Power  is  in  Part 
delegated,}  find  from  the  Uncertainty  and 
Variableness  of  human  Affairs,  that  any  Ac- 
cident happens  which  general  Instructions 
can  by  no  Means  provide  for ;  or  which  by  a 
rigid  construction  of  them,  would  destroy  a 
People  so  far  distant  from  the  Royal  Pres- 
ence, before  they  can  apply  to  the  Throne 
for  Relief,  it  is  their  Duty  as  good  Magis- 
trates, to  exercise  this  power  as  the  Exigen- 
cy of  the  State  requires ;  and  though  they 


•  B land's  Letters  to  the  Clergy,  pp.  14-16. 
t  Ibid  p.  17. 


should  deviate  from  the  Strict  Letter  of  an 
Instruction,  or  perhaps  in  a  Small  Degree 
from  the  fixed  Rule  of  \Y\fi  Constitution,  yet 
such  a  Deviation  cannot  possibly  be  Tretison 
when  it  is  intended  to  produce  the  most  salu- 
tary End  the  Preservation  of  the  People."  The 
safety  of  the  People  is  the  supreme  law.  *  An 
English  clergyman  named  Burnaby  passed 
some  months  in  Virginia  about  the  time  of 
this  dispute,  travelling  through  the  colony 
and  conversing  freely  with  all  ranks  of  peo- 
ple. He  expresses  himself  on  the  subject  in 
the  following  manner :  "  Upon  the  whole, 
however,  as  on  the  one  hand  I  disapprove  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  assembly  in  this  affair ; 
so  on  the  other  I  cannot  approve  of  the  steps 
which  were  taken  by  the  clergy ;  that  vio- 
lence of  temper,  that  disrespectful  behavior 
towards  the  governor,  that  unworthy  treat- 
ment of  their  commissary,  and  to  mention 
nothing  else,  that  confusion  of  proceeding 
in  the  convention  of  which  some,  though 
not  the  majority,  as  has  been  invidiously  rep- 
resented, were  guilty; — these  things  were 
surely  unbecoming  the  sacred  character  they 
are  invested  with  and  the  moderation  of  those 
persons  who  ought  in  all  things  to  imitate 
the  conduct  of  their  divine  master.  If  in- 
stead of  flying  out  in  invectives  against  the 
legislature ;  of  accusing  the  governor  of  hav- 
ing given  up  the  cause  of  religion  by  pass- 
ing the  bill ;  when  in  fact  had  he  rejected 
it,  he  would  never  have  been  able  to  have 
got  any  supplies  during  the  course  of  the 
war,  though  ever  so  much  wanted;  if  in- 
stead of  charging  the  commissary,  [Robin- 
son,] with  want  of  zeal,  for  having  exhorted 
them  to  moderate  measures,  they  had  fol- 
lowed the  prudent  counsels  of  that  excellent 
man  and  had  acted  with  more  temper  and 
moderation,  they  might,  I  am  persuaded,  in  a 
very  short  time,  have  obtained  any  redress 
they  could  reasonably  have  desired.  The 
people  in  general  were  extremely  well  af* 
fected  towards  the  clergy." 

George  III.,  in  Council,  denounced  ''  the 
Two  Penny  act"  as  an  usurpation  and  de- 
clared it  null  and  void.  The  clergy  now  in- 
stituted suits  in  the  several  county  courts,  to 
retrieve  the  losses  which  they  had  suffered 
by  the  rescinded  act.  The  county  of  Hano- 
ver was  selected  as  the  scene  of  the  first 

♦  Ibid.  p.  18. 
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trial ;  for  as  all  the  causes  stood  on  the  same 
foot,  a  decision  of  one  would  determine  all. 
This    was    brought^ by  Rev.  James  Maury. 
[November,   1763,]   the   Court  decided  the 
points  of  law  in  favor  of  the  clergyman,  thus 
declaring  that  the  Act  in  question  had  been 
annulled  by   the  crown.     Maury's   success 
before  a  jury  seemed  now  inevitable,  since 
there  could  be  no  dispute  relative  to  the  facts 
of  the  case.     Mr.  John  Lewis,  who  had  de- 
fended the  popular  side,  now  retired  from 
the  cause  as  essentially  settled  and  as  being 
now   merely   a  question  of  damages.     The 
defendants,  however,  as  a  dernier  resort,  em- 
ployed Patrick  Henry,  Jr.,  to  appear  as  their 
advocate  at  the  next  hearincr.     It  was  the 
nrst  case  in  which  he  was  employed.     The 
9uit  came  to  trial  again,    [December,    1st, 
1763,]  before  the  county  court.     On  an  oc- 
casion of  such  universal  interest,  an  extraor- 
dinary concourse  of  people   assembled  at 
Hanover  Court  House  * — not  only  from  that 
but  also  from  the  neighboring  counties.    The 
Court  House  and  yard  were  thronged  ;  twen- 
ty clergyman  sate  on  the  bench  to  witness  a 
contest  in  which  they  had  so  much  at  stake. 
The  presiding  magistrate  was  no  other  than 
the  father  of  young  Henry.     The  case  stood 
upon  a  writ  of  enquiry  of  damages  and  was 
opened   for   the   plaintiff,  by   Peter  Lyons. 
When  Patrick  Henry  rose  to  reply,  his  com- 
mencement was  awkward,  unpromising,  em- 
barrassed.    In  a  few  moments,  however,  he 
began  to  warm  with  his  subject,  and  catch- 
ing inspiration  from  the  surrounding  scene, 
his   attitude  grew   more  erect,   his  gesture 
bolder,  his  eye  kindled  with  the  radiance  of 
genius,  his  voice  ceased  to  falter  and  the 
witchery  of  its  music  '^  made  the  blood  run 
cold  and  the  hair  stand  on  end."     The  peo- 
ple, as  if  charmed  by  some  enchanter's  in- 
fluence, hung  with  rapture  upon  his  accents; 
in  every  part  of  the  house,  on  every  bench, 
in  every  window,  they  stooped  forward  from 
their  stands  in  breathless  silence,  astonished, 
delighted,  rivetted  upon  the  youthful  orator, 
whose  eloquence  blended  the  beauty  of  the 
rainbow    with   the    terror  of  the    cataract. 
When  he  declared  that  "  a  king  who  annull- 
ed and  disallowed  laws  of  a  salutary  nature 
instead  of  being  the  father  degenerated  into 
the  tyrant  of  his  people,"  the  opposing  ad- 

*  Still  stanrling,  hilt  somewhaT  allorcd. 


vocate  cried  out,  **  He  has  spoken  treason  !" 
But  the  court  was  not  of  that  opinion  and 
Henry  proceeded  in  his  bold  philippic.  Amid 
the  storm  of  his  invective,  the  disappointed 
and  indignant  clergy,  feeling  that  the  day 
was  lost,  retired  from  the  bench.  Young 
Henry's  father  sate  bedewed  with  tears  of 
fond  surprise.  The  jury  quickly  returned  a 
verdict  of  one  penny  damages;  the  court 
carried  away  by  the  torrent  of  popular  en- 
thusiasm, refused  to  grant  a  new  trial ;  ac- 
clamations resounded  within  the  Court  House 
and  without,  and  in  spite  of  cries  of  "  or- 
der," Patrick  Henry  was  unwillingly  lifted 
up  and  borne  in  triumph  on  the  shoulders  of 
his  excited  admirers.  He  was  now  the  man 
of  the  people.  *  In  after  years,  aged  men, 
who  had  been  present  at  the  trial  of  'Uhe 
Parsons'  cause,"  reckoned  it  the  highest 
compliment  that  they  could  bestow  upon  a 
speaker,  to  say  of  him,  ''he  is  almost  equal 
to  Patrick  when  he  plead  against  the  Par- 
sons." 

The  decision  of  the  Parsons'  cause  was 
rather  equitable  than  legal,  rather  just  than 
strictly  constitutional.  The  Act  of  1758, 
though  it  may  well  have  been  held  valid  at 
first  as  grounded  on  necessity  and  the  law 
of  nature,  yet  had  been  subsequently  an- 
nulled by  the  king  in  Council,  and  the  clergy 
could  only  be  defeated  in  their  claim  by  a 
sort  of  revolutionary  recurrence  to  funda- 
mental principles,  by  an  abnegation  of  the 
regal  authority  and  an  exertion  of  popular 
sovereignty.  Henry's  speech  in  the  Parsons' 
cause  and  the  decision  of  it,  were  indeed 
the  commencement  of  the  Revolution  in 
Virginia.     Hanover  was  the  starting  point. 

Patrick  Henry,  the  second  of  nine  chil- 
dren, was  born  [May  29th,  1736,]  at  Stad- 
ley,  t  in  Hanover  county,  Virginia.     His  pa- 


*  Wirt's  Life  of  Henry.  From  this  work  1  have  ho?- 
rowed  freely  in  this  pnssage  and  in  others.  Noi  withsland- 
ing  the  faults  of  an  hyperbolical  and  exuberant  style,  tbefe 
}»  H  charm  in  this  biography,  which  stamps  it  as  one  of 
those  works  of  genius  which  **  men  will  not  willingly  let 
die."  See  also  Hawks,  p.  124.  Rev.  Mr.  Maury  prepared 
a  sketch  of  Henry '>«  speech,  which  is  still  preserved,  aad 
wilt,  it  is  said,  be  shortly  published. 

t  The  dwelling  is  not  extant.  Some  laurels  have  found 
an  appropriate  place  near  the  site  of  it.  Antique  hedges  of 
box,  and  an  a?enue  of  decrepid  trees  survive  to  whisper  of 
the  past.  Studley  is  surrounded  by  woods,  so  thai  Henry 
was  actually, 

"  The  forest-bom  Demosthenes, 

Whose  ihiindcr  shook  the  Philip  of  the  seas.** 
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rents  were  in  moderate,  but  easy  circum- 
stances.    The  father,  John  Henry,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Aberdeen  in  Scotland,  a  cousin  of 
David    Henry,    (brother-in-law    of  Edward 
Cave  and  his  successor  as  editor  of  the  Gen- 
tlemen's Magazine,)   and  nephew,  on  the 
maternal  side,  of  Dr.  William  Robertson,  the 
historian.     John  Henry  emigrated  to  Vir- 
ginia sometime  before   1730.     He  enjoyed 
the  friendship  and  patronage  of  Robert  Din- 
widdie,   afterwards    Governor    of  Virginia, 
who  introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  of 
Col  John  Syme,  of  Hanover,  in  whose  fami- 
ly he  became  domesticated,  and  with  whose 
widow  *   he  afterwards  intermarried.      Her 
maiden  name  was  Sarah  Winston  and  she 
was  of  an  old  and  respectable  family.      John 
Henry  was  Colonel  of  his  regiment,  county 
surveyor,  and  for  many  years  presiding  mag- 
istrate.    He  was  a  loyal  subject  and  took 
pleasure  in  drinking  the  king's  health  at  the 
head  of  his  regiment.     He  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  liberal  education ;   his  under- 
standing was  plain  but  solid.     A  zealous 
member  of  the  established  church ,  he  was, 
however,    more   familiar   with   Horace   and 
Livy,  than  with  works  of  piety  and  devo- 
tion, t 

Soon  after  his  settlement  in  Virginia,  Pat- 
rick, his  brother,  followed  him  and  became 
after  some  interval  of  time,  rector  of  St. 


♦  Col.  Byrd,  (in  Westover  MS  ,  p.  142,)  describes  her 
*•  A  portly  hundaoine  dame"  "  of  a  lively,  cheerful  con- 
Tersation,  with  rooch  less  reserve  than  most  of  her  coun- 
trywomen. It  becomes  her  very  well  and  sets  off  her  other 
agreeable  qualities  to  advantage."  **  The  courteous  widow 
invitvd  roe  to  rest  myself  there  that  good  day  and  to  go  to 
ebarch  with  her,  but  I  excused  myself  by  telling  her  she 
would  certainly  Sfwil  my  devotion.  Then  she  civilly  en- 
treated me  to  make  her  bouse  my  home  whenever  I  visited 
my  plantations,  (he  had  6ve  in  that  county,]  which  made 
me  bow  low  and  thank  her  veiy  kindly."  Col.  Syme  left  a 
•on  by  her,  who  had  **sll  the  strong  features  of  bis  sire  not 
softened  in  the  least  by  any  of  hers." 

t  In  a  memoir  of  Rev.  James  Waddel,  (the  Blind  Preach- 
er of  W'irt*«  Drili.sh  Spy.)  by  his  grandson.  Rev.  Dr.  James 
W.  Alexander,  published  in  the  Watchman  of  the  South, 
the  following  is  fonnd:  "When  he,  [Dr.  Waddel,]  came 
iolo  Virginia,  a  young  man,  he  visited  Mr.  Samuel  Davies 
and  heard  him  prear.h  in  Hanover  near  where  Col.  Henry 
lived,  the  father  of  Patrick  Henry,  to  whom  he  was  intro- 
duced on  the  Sabbath  and  with  whom  he  went  home.  At 
parting  Mr.  Davies  told  him  he  would  find  that  Virginians 
observed  not  the  Sabbath  as  the  Pennsylvanisns  and  that 
he  would  have  to  bear  with  many  things  he  would  wish 

ocberwiso.  Accordingly,  »  ^^  ^®"^  ^<>°^®  ^i^^  ^°^-  ^-i  ^^ 
foand  him  much  more  conversant  with  Yirgit  and  Horace 
than  the  Bible.*' 


Paul's  church  in  Hanover.  •  William  Win- 
ston, brother-in-law  of  John  Henry,  was  sin- 
gularly gifted  with  the  powers  of  eloquence. 
It  may  hence  be  inferred  that  Patrick  Henry 
derived  his  genius  from  his  mother,  t    John 


*  [1733.]  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Governor 
and  the  Commissary,  the  Rev.  Patrick  Henry  became  min- 
iiiter  of  St.  George*s  Parish  in  the  newcuuniy  of  Spotsyl- 
vania. [April,  1734.]  He  resigned  this  charge.  Hist,  of 
St  George*s  Parish,  pp.  17-10. 

t  Mary  How i it  has  given  an  account  of  the  village  of 
Winston  in  England  and  of  the  old  Hall  there,  now  tenant- 
le»s,  called  *'  Winston-oud-ha,'*  an  antique  biick  structure, 
high,  with  numerous  gables  and  well  grouped  massive  chim* 
neys.  Winston  church  is  likewise  styled  the  old  chunsh, 
although  there  is  no  new  one  in  the  village.  In  the  church- 
yard are  sculptured  figures  of  Sir  John  Winston  and  his 
Lady  Penelope,  in  full  court  dress  of  Queen  £Uzal>eth*s 
day,  in  kneeling  altitude,  with  upturned  eyes  and  holdings 
prayer-books  in  their  hands.  The  tomb  was  erected  by 
their  son.  Sir  Christopher  Winston,  the  last  of  that  branch 
of  the  family.  His  only  daughter  married  Oliver  Charte- 
ris  Esq ,  and  the  estate  still  continues  in  a  branrli  of  that 
family.  Penelope  was  a  family  name  among  the  Winston** 
of  Virginia.  Four  Winstons,  three  brothers  and  a  cousin, 
came  over  from  Yorkshire,  England,  and  settled  in  Hano- 
ver. Isaac,  one  of  the  four,  (or  son  of  one  of  them,)  had 
children.  1.  William,  father  of  Judge  Edmund  Winston. 
2.  Sarah,  mother  of  Patrick  Henry,  Jr ,  the  orator.  3. 
Geddes,  (pronounced   Gaddice.)    4.  Mary,   uho  married 

John  Coles.     5.  A  daughter  who  married Cote.     She 

was  grandmother  to  Mrs.  Madison,  (the  President's  lady,) 
Dolly  Payne  that  was. 

Of  these  five  children,  William  the  eldest,  (called  Lan- 
galoo  William,)  married  Alice  Taylor  of  Caroline.    He 
was  agreathunter;  hadaquarler  in  Bedford  or  Albemarle, 
where  be  spent  sometimes  half  the  year  in  hunting  deer. 
He  was  fond  of  the  Indians,  dressed  in  their  costume,  and 
was  a  favorite  with  them.    According  to  tradition,  howev- 
er, an  amour  with  the  daughter  of  an  Indian  chief  and  who 
was  betrothed  to  another  chief,  involved  him  in  difficallies 
with  the  savages.    They  besieged  him  in  a  log  fort  for  a 
week,  during  which  he  defended  himself  with  the  aid  of 
three  negroes  armed  with  rifles.    At  length  the  favorite 
squaw  interposing  between  the  belligerents,  like  the  Sabine 
women  of  old,  restored  peace.    Langaloo  William  Win- 
ston was  distinguished  as  a  great  Indian  fighter.     The  fol- 
lowing notice  of  him  is  taken  from  Wirt's  Life  of  Patrick 
Henry,  p.  12 :— "  Mrs.  Henry,  the  widow  of  Col.  Syrae,  as 
we  hare  seen  and  the  mother  of  Patri<-k  Henry,  was  a 
native  of  Hanover  county  and  of  the  family  of  Winstons. 
She  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  mild  and  benevo- 
lent disposition,  the  undeviating  probity,  the  correct  un- 
derstanding atid  easy  elocution,  by  which  that  ancient 
family  has  long  been  distinguished.    Her  brother  William, 
the  father  of  the  present  Judge  Winston,  is  said  to  have 
been  highly  endowed  with  that  peculiar  cast  of  eloquence 
for  which  Mr.  Henry  became  afterwards  so  justly  celebra- 
ted.   Of  this  gentleman  I  have  an  anecdote  from  a  corres- 
pondent, (Mr.  Pope,)  which  I  shall  give  in  his  own  woixla : 
"  I  have  often  heard  my  father,  who  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  this  William  Winston,  say  that  he  was  the 
greatest  orator  whom  he  ever  heard,  Patrick  Henry  except- 
ed ;  that  during  the  laat  French  and  Indian  war  and  soon 
after  Braddock's  defeat,  when  the  militia  were  marched  to 
the  frontiers  of  Virginia  against  the  enemy,  this  William 

Winston  was  the  lieutenant  of  a  company,  that  the  men. 
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Henry,  in  a  few  years  afler  the  birth  of  his 
son  Patrick,  removed  from  Studley  to  Mount 
Brilliant,  now  the  Retreat,  (in  the  same  coun- 
ty,) and  it  was  here  that  the  future  orator 
was  principally  educated.  The  father  had 
opened  a  grammar-school  in  his  own  house 
and  Patrick  after  learnin?  the  first  rudiments 
at  an  "  old  field  school"  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, at  ten  years  of  age  commenced  his 
studies  under  his  father,  with  whom  he  ac- 
quired an  English  education  with  some  know- 
ledge of  the  mathematics  and  of  Latin.  His 
application  to  study  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  close.  With  a  taste  by  no  means  un- 
common in  his  country  and  for  which  it  is 
said  his  mother's  family — the  Winstons — 
were  especially  distinguished,  he  was  fond 
of  hunting  and  angling.  When  engaged  in 
the  latter  amusement,  he  would  lie  lazily 
stretched  "  under  the  shade  of  some  tree 
that  overhung  the  sequestered  stream,  watch- 
ing for  hours  the  motionless  cork  of  his  fish- 
ing line."  He  loved  solitude  and  in  hunt- 
ing chose  not  to  accompany  the  noisy  set 
that  drove  the  deer,  but  preferred  to  occupy 
the  silent  *'  stand,"  where  for  hours  he  mi^rht 
muse  alone  and  indulge  the  '^  pleasing  soli- 
tariness" of  thought. 

[1750.]  When  fourteen  years  old  he  ac- 
companied his  mother  in  a  carriage  to  hear 
Samuel  Davies  preach.  His  eloquence  made 
a  deep  impression  on  young  Henry,  and 
throughout  his  lifetime  he  always  held  him 
the  greatest  orator  he  had  ever  heard.  • 


who  were  inrliflffrently  cIothe<i,  without  lenu.and  exposed 
to  ihe  rigor  Bnd  inclemency  of  the  wealher,  discovered 
great  avemion  lo  the  service  and  were  anxious  and  even 
clamorous  to  return  to  Ibeir  families— when  William  Win- 
ston mounting  a  stump,  (the  common  rottrum  you  know  of 
the  6eld  orntor  of  Virginia.)  addressed  them  with  suith 
keenness  of  invective  and  declaimed  with  such  force  of 
eloquence  on  liberty  and  patriotism,  that  when  he  concla- 
ded,  the  general  cry  was,  "  Let  us  march  on  ;  lead  us  against 
Ihe  enemy !"  and  they  were  now  willing,  nay  anxious  to 
encounter  all  iho^e  difficulties  and  dangers  w.hich  but  a  few 
moments  befoie  had  almost  produced  a  mutiny."  The 
children  of  this  Langnloo  William  Winston  were,  1,  Eliza- 
teih,  who  married  Peler  Fonuioo ;  2,  Fanny,  who  married 
Dr.  Walker;  3,  Edmund,  the  Judge,  who  married  first  Sa< 
rah,  daughter  of  Isaac  Winston—second,  the  widow  of 
Patrick  Henry,  Jr.,  the  orator,  (Dolly  Dandridgelhat  was.) 

*  Howe*s  Hist.  Coll.  of  Va.,  p.  221. 

**  It  has  been  supposed,  that  be  [Davies]  first  kindled  the 
fire  and  afforded  the  model  of  Henry*a  elocution,  as  be 
lived  from  his  Uth  to  his  22d  year  in  the  neighborhood 
where  the  patriotic  aennons  of  Mr.  Daviea  were  delivered, 
which  produced  as  powerful  effects  as  those  Moribcdtotbe 
orations  of  Demoathenea."    Ibid,  p.  294. 


At  the  age  of  fifleen  he  was  placed  in  a 
store  to  learn  the  mercantile  business  and 
after  a  year  so  passed,  the  father  set  up  Wil- 
liam, an  elder  brother,  and  Patrick  in  trade. 
Patrick  in  person  was  rather  coarse,  in  man- 
ners awkward,  in  dress  slovenly,  in  conver- 
sation plain,  but  good-humored  and  agreea- 
ble ;  his  aversion  to  study  was  invincible  and 
his  faculties  were  impeded  by  indolence.  * 
The  mercantile  adventure,  afler  the  experi- 
ment of  a  year,  proving  a  failure,  William, 
who  had  even  less  energy  than  Patrick,  re- 
tired from  the  concern  and  the  chief  man- 
agement was  devolved  upon  the  yoaager 
brother.  Patrick,  disgusted  with  an  unprom- 
ising business,  listened  impatiently  to  tbe 
hunter's  horn  and  the  cry  of  hounds  echo- 
ing in  the  neighboring  woods.  Excladed 
from  these  congenial  sports,  he  sought  a  re- 
source in  music  and  learned  to  play  not  on- 
skilfully  on  the  flute  and  the  violin.  He 
found  another  source  of  entertainment  io 
the  conversation  of  the  country  people  who 
met  at  his  store,  particularly  on  Saturday. 
He  excited  debates  amon£  them  and  watched 
the  workings  of  their  minds,  and  by  stories, 
real  or  fictitious,  studied  how  to  move  the 
passions  at  his  will.  At  the  end  of  two  or 
three  years  a  too  generous  indulgence  to  his 
customers,  and  neglect  of  business,  together 
perhaps  with  the  insuperable  difficuhiesofthe 
enterprise  itself,  forced  him  to  abandon  his 
store,  almost  in  a  state  of  insolvency. 


The  following  is  taken  from  the  memoir  of  ihe  Rer.Or. 
James  Waddel,  by  his  grandson,  the  Rer.  Dr.  Jamfs  W. 
Alexsnder:  "A  gentleman  intimately  connected «itbPri- 
rick  Henry,  informed  ne  that  this  great  maa  mts  wn»- 
tomed  to  apeak  in  terms  of  unbounded  adatiration  of  Dr. 
WaddePs  powers,  pronouncing  Daviea  and  Waddrl  to  be 
the  greateat  orators  he  had  ever  heard.  And  it  Disjr  beo^ 
served,  thai  boih  Henry  and  Waddel  were  io  early  Utr 
placed  where  lltey  could  catch  the  inspiration  of  Stmod 
Davies.  1  am  indebted  to  a  gentleman  of  VirgiB»t»**'^ 
qualified  to  authenticate  such  a  fact  as  any  maD  Iiviti|, 
that  when  Heory  was  a  lad,  he  used  lo  drive  hit  swilMria 
a  gig  to  the  places  in  Hanover  where  Mr.  Davies  preaehri 
and  that  in  after  life  the  great  orator  of  ihe  RpvqIsum 
spoke  of  tbe  eloquence  which  he  ihen  heard  and  Mt, « 
closely  connected  with  his  own  wonderful  succeM.  Ib  ao 
one  of  the  three,  however,  was  ft  the  oratory  abicb  is 
tHUght  by  masters  of  clocutioD,  or  practised  before  tlMBir* 
rors  of  colleges." 

•  Grahame's  Hist  of  the  U.  S.  f  am  repeatedly  )adcfel> 
ed  to  this  learned,  candid  aod  elegant  hlsloristt.  Wiit'f 
Life  of  Henry.  Life  of  Henry*  by  Alexander  H.  EreitU. 
in  Sparks*  Araer.  Biog.,  (2nd  series,)  voL  1,  pp.  2li'2ii. 
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The  Bard  of  Avon. — Litiing  Nooeiisis,    No,  8. 


THE  BARD  OF  AVON. 

Oh  !  Bard  of  Avon,  whence  thy  power, 

If  thou  wert  mortal  born  ? 
What  Goddess  blest  thy  natal  hour, 

What  God  did  thee  adorn 
With  thoughts  and  feelings  far  beyond 

The  minds  of  common  men  1 
Did  Intuition  teach  thee,  man. 

Or  what  did  guide  thy  pen  1 
Wert  thou  thyself  a  God, 

An  airy  visitant  of  earth  ? 
Coold^st  thou  feel  chastisement's  rod 

Like  one  of  mortal  birth  1 
Where  found *st  thou  the  glass 

Of  such  rare  virtues  tried, 
With  which  thou  could'st  so  sorely  trace 

The  thoughts  all  strive  to  hide  ? 
Had'st  thou  the  power  to  feel  that  love 

In  Romeo  drawn  so  well, 
Or  Shylock^s  bate,  could  that  thee  move 

With  heart  more  black  than  hell  1 
That  sin  by  which  the  angels  fell, 

Tliou  makest  Wolsey  inoorn, 
Ab  if  thy  heart  did  echo  back 

His  foiled  ambition^s  groao. 
ThoQ  tell'st  how  Anthony  lost  a  world 

For  Cleopatra's  smile : 
Could  woman *s  charms  e'er  make  thee  mad. 

Or  thus  thy  heart  beguile  t 
What  ancient  spirit  came  to  thee 

And  told  of  times  gone  by  t 
Of  Brutus  stern,  whose  love  of  Rome 

Made  Godlike  Cssar  die ; — 
Or  Cassius,  with  his  lean  and  hungry  look 

And  deep  designing  mind, — 
Whose  jealous  spirit  ne'er  could  brook 

A  greater  of  his  kind  1 
In  dark  Othello  thou  hast  shown. 

With  all-convincing  skill, 
The  green-eyed  monster's  deadly  power 

To  work  man  to  his  will ; 
And  in  lago's  treacherous  guile 

Thy  words  thou  dost  fulfil. 
That  some  men's  face  may  wear  a  smile 

And  they  be  villains  still. 
From  what  dark  cell  of  thy  deep  brain 

Didst  thou  draw  Gloucester's  form. 
With  tongue  as  sweet  as  music's  strain, 

"^And  heait  like  thunder's  storm  1 
Didst  thou  paint  him  to  show  to  man 

How  powerful  was  Mhid  f 
Or  didst  thou  wish  to  fill  his  heart 

With  hatred  of  his  kind  1 
I«  what  mad  freak  of  thy  great  mind 

Was  Falstaff  brought  to  life  ! 
Whence  came  the  fun  to  note  his  tricks 

With  Windsor's  merry  wife  ? 


Ambition,  hatred,  love,  revenge,-^ 

All  these  thou  hast  described 
As  if  thy  heart  each  passion  knew. 

Thy  life  by  all  been  tried. 
Ah !  Shakspeare's  muse,  where  art  thou  fled  1 

Thou  left'st  the  earth  too  soon 
To  linger  with  the  immortal  dead  ! 

Oh  !  grant  to  me  one  boon  : — 
If  thou  hast  left  one  thought  un wrote 

By  Avon's  glorious  pen. 
Oh,  teach  to  me  that  single  note, — 

'Twuuld  charm  the  hearts  of  men*! 


W.  F.  J. 


Virginia, 


LIVING  NOVELISTS. 


NO.  II. 


In  certain  ages  of  English  letters  not  very  re- 
mote, the  writing  of  a  book  was  a  remarkable  la- 
bor which,  whether  well  done  or  ill  done,  made  the 
writer  famous.  The  fertility  that  produced  two  or 
three  books  was  apt  to  be  regarded  as  a  phenome- 
non, or  with  a  suspicion  that  work  so  hastily  and 
irreverently  accomplished  could  not  be  altogether 
solid.  With  this  reverent  awe  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  and  its  mistrust  of  prolific  labors,  authors  be- 
came, naturally  enough,  very  profoundly  impressed 
with  the  dignity  of  authorship,  and  very  deliberate 
and  fastidious  in  their  habits  of  writing.  Most  of 
them  were  men  of  one  book,  and  expended  the 
flower  of  their  years  in  composing,  correcting, 
writing  and  re-writing  it.  An  exception  indeed  to 
the  popular  respect,  and  this  proud  deliberation  of 
authorship  was  in  the  case  of  the  dramatists.  The 
poor  devils  who  wrote  those  immortal  dramas, 
which  are  the  best  wealth  of  English  literature, 
were  regarded  by  their  cotemporaries  as  a 'spe- 
cies of  harlequin.  Why  men,  who  wore  in  fact 
august  poets,  were  slighted  by  a  criticism  so 
liberal  to  duller  brains  is  easily  understood.  Their 
works  were  too  numerous  for  their  slow-paced 
judges ;  they  were,  moreover,  creations  of  original 
genius,  cast  in  novel  moulds,  and  possessed  no 
points  of  resemblance  to  the  ancient  classic  drama 
to  give  a  foundation  for  that  kind  of  stately  eulogy 
which  expresses  itself  in  the  Plutarchian  parallel. 
Of  amatory,  pastoral,  or  allegorical  poetry  from  a 
date  which  we  may  fix,  with  Bishop  Corbet's  verse, 

«« Since  died  our  bold  Elizntieth, 
And  learned  Junes  came  in," 

to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  a  very  little  was 
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sufficient  to  make  a  repntation ;  fur  the  balancing 
criticism  of  the  times  could  parallel  the  bard  of 
love  and  wine  with  Anacreon,  the  pastoral  poet 
with  Theocritus  or  Virgil,  whilst  allej^ory,  having 
its  excuse  in  the  Greek  tragedy,  had  become  a 
principal  element  in  the  medioeval  literature  of  the 
cloisters,  and  taken  great  hold  on  the  mind  of  west- 
ern Europe.  Otway's  crust  shows  the  fate  of  the 
dramatist,  whilst  the  Locasta  of  the  amatory  poet, 
Lovelace,  made  him  the  rose  of  love  and  lamp  of 
honor  to  ladies,  kings  and  cavaliers — to  all,  indeed, 
but  that  stern  critic  Cromwell. 

That  old  appreciated  authorship  would  furnish  a 
painter  with  fair  scenes  of  contrast  to  Hogarth*s 
*'  poor  poet.^*  Right  pleasant  is  it  to  recall  such  fair 
scenes.  The  author  is  most  probably  a  fine  gentle- 
man— rich,  travelled,  and  accomplished — who,  after 
long  premeditation,  has  determined  to  make  a  ven- 
« lore  for  immortality.  Let  us  take  a  peep  into  the 
'*tk  ^a4P(nm  of  the  "  grand  creature,*'  where  he  sits  bu- 
^  ^  ried  in  {he  toils  of  his  calm  ambition.  Rich  curtains 
*0ttb<ljiiiQg  the  light  into  those  mellow  tints  which 
sootlfd^he  senses  and  incline  the  mind  to  imagina- 
tive musings — costly  vases  filled  with  the  luxury  of 
flowers  which  a  purchased  art  has  made  bloom 
"  under  the  beard  of  winter" — great  old  carved 
chairs — fantastic  cabinets — escrutoires  of  ebony — 
rows  of  books  heavy  with  clasps,  gorgeous  with 
gilding,  and  very  Titans  to  the  degenerate  octavos 
and  duodecimos  of  the  present  day — these  are  a 
part  of  the  scene.  And  then,  hanging  against  the 
wainscotting,  is  the  sword  with  which  the  gallant 
author  fought  at  Worcester,  or  Dunkirk,  or  Ramil- 
lies,  or  Blenheim.  Near  it  is  the  great  painting 
which  he  bought  fresh  from  the  easel  of  a  great 
master  when  he  was  in  Venice,  and  "  swam  in  a 
gondola.'*  Letters  sealed  with  the  arms  of  Buck- 
ingham, or  Jermyn,  or  Bolingbroke,  according  to 
the  date  we  give  him  in  our  fancy,  lie  about  him  in 
an  arranged  disorder.  The  author  himself  agrees 
very  well  with  these  surroundings.  The  ruffled 
wristband,  the  milk-while  quill  in  an  aristocratie 
hand  adorned  by  a  ring  which  we  guess  to  be  the 
gag^  d'amour  of  a  Parisian  countess,  the  sereno 
smoothness  of  the  brows,  the  graceful  order  of  the 
flowing  locks,  or  formal  contour  of  the  wig  are 
clearly  before  us,  betokening  the  luxurious  mental 
freedom,  the  stately  complaisance  and  decorum  wiih 
which  the  great  work  is  squared,  ruled,  weighed, 
and  found  good,  little  by  little,  as  the  chapters  ad- 
vance with  the  slow  pace  of  the  years.  Of  this 
"noble  breed''  of  authors — fastidious, self-compla- 
cent and  petted — the  head  and  front  was  Lord  Her- 
bert of  Cherbury.  How,  after  his  long  labors  upon 
his  book,  De  Verilate,  he  thought  fit  to  question 
"  nature  and  her  invisible  providences*'  before  dis- 
charging it  like  a  great  piece  of  ordnance,  full- 
shotted,  upon  his  generation  and  after  generations — 
and  how  a  light  from  a  summer  sky  **  brighter  than 
that  of  the  moon,  and  soAer  than  that  of  the  sun/* 


streamed  in  upon  him  where  he  knelt  with  a  deco- 
rous care  of  his  knee  ribands — and  how  he  received 
this  strange  light  as  testimony  of  the  approval  of  a 
superhuman  censorship:  all  this  he  has  set  forth  in 
a  chapter  as  precise  as  truth  and  as  jsolemn  as  his- 
tory. To  be  sure  the  writing  of  a  book  in  those 
days  was  no  slight  matter  ;  and,  seriously,  the  best 
that  was  in  a  man,  inevitably  came  out  in  sach 
year-long  labors,  attended  by  convictions  so  pro- 
found, and  docked  and  pruned  with  a  view  to  sa- 
pernal  censorships.  Cave  ah  homine  unius  iibri 
was  a  saying  of  diflferent  application  in  its  origin, 
but  it  does  very  well  in  this  view.  The  man  who 
reads  but  one  book  is  master  of  it,  and  let  loose 
talkers  beware  that  their  volubility  does  not  bring 
them  between  his  particular  nail-head  and  hammer. 
The  man  who  makes  it  a  labor  of  his  life  to  tgriie 
one  book,  should  be  as  great  an  object  of  dread  to 
another  class,  the  loose  writers,  whose  litters  are 
not  apt  to  appear  the  better  fur  comparison  with 
his  lion-whelp. 

If  Lord  Herbert  was  the  front  and  beginning  of 
the  extinct  antorial  species  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing, Addison  and  the  fine  gentlemen  who  wrote  for 
the  Spectator  were  its  perfected  glory — the  tree  to 
the  acorn.  It  is  odd  enough  to  observe,  from  the 
changed  order  of  the  present  day,  how  fastidious 
and  full  of  the  dignity  of  iheir  occnpation  these 
authors  were,  and  with  what  exaggerations  of  ap- 
plause the  public  justified  them  in  their  sense  of 
self-importance.  Lord  Fairfax  of  Greenway  court 
won  no  little  renown  for  letters  by  one  or  two  pa- 
pers in  the  Spectator ;  this  was  in  his  youth,  and 
something  of  a  graceful  reputation  stuck  by  him  to 
the  day  of  his  death.  Addison  wrote  a  poem  on 
the  peace  of  Ryswick,  which  was  pronounced  "the 
best  Latin  poem  since  the  .^neid'' — and  one  of  its 
rewards  was  '*  a  pension  of  jC300  a  year  to  enable 
him  to  travel."  We  are  further  told  thai :  *'  Lord 
Godolphin  lamenting  to  Lord  Halifax  that  the  vic- 
tory of  Blenheim  had  not  been  celebrated  in  a 
manner  equal  to  the  subject,  desired  him  to  proper 
it  to  some  better  poet  than  had  yet  written  on  it. 
Halifax  named  Addison,  who,  having  undertaken 
the  work,  communicated  it  to  the  treasurer  while 
it  was  yel  advanced  no  farther  than  the  simile  of 
the  angelj  and  was  rewarded  with  the  place  of  the 
commissioner  of  appeals.**  What  delightful  lite- 
rary coxcombs  were  these  gracions  old  lords! 
When  Hafiz  read  his  poetry  to  his  magnificent  mas- 
ter, thai  patron  of  letters  gave  him  a  pearl  for  every 
beauty  of  the  verse  and  for  a  simile  of  extraordi- 
nary skill  and  reach  of  fancy  added  a  diamond. 
The  diamond  followed  the  pearls  in  Addison's  case ; 
a  re-hearing  of  that  simile  of  the  angel  made  him 
under-Secreiary  of  Slate.  An  incident  of  his  life 
in  office  fills  up  the  picture  for  us;  "  he  was  re- 
quired, as  part  of  his  official  duty,  to  send  notiee 
to  Hanover  that  the  queen  was  dead  and  the  throne 
vacant.     Addison  was  so  overwhelmed    with  th« 
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freaioesfl  of  the  event,  and  eo  dislraeied  by  choice 
of  expressions,  that  the  lords,  who  could  not  wait 
for  the  niceties  of  criticism,  got  Mr.  South  wet  I.  a 
elerk  in  the  house,  to  write  it  in  the  comaion  style 
of  basiness.  Mr.  Southwell  was  very  vain  of 
having  wrillen  what  Addison  could  not  write,"  etc. 
The  state  of  thingfs  which  we  have  been  shadow- 
ing forth  is  now  entirely  changed.  The  sluices 
have  been  opened  and  stagnation  has  given  way  to 
uurreote  which  confound  sky,  air  and  earth  with 
their  spray  and  their  roar.  We  are  overwhelmed 
with  books,  we  are  bewildered  by  the  crowd  of 
authors,  we  can  remember  no  ooiemporary  name 
in  letters  unless  we  have  constant  repetitions  of  it 
ushering  in  new  pages  of  new  matter  to  interest 
us  for  a  day.  Never  were  those  wise  words  of 
Ulysses  to  Achilles  of  surer  application  than  to 
the  author  of  the  present  day. 


**  To  have  done  is  to  han^  quite  uut  of  fashion. 

*        *         ♦         *        Keep  tbou  the  path: 

For  emulation  hath  a  thout^and  sons 

That  one  by  one  pursue;  if  you  give  way 

Or  tors  aside  from  the  direct  forthright, 

Like  to  an  entered  tide  they  all  mah  by, 

And  leave  you  hindermost;  and  there  you  lie 

Like  to  a  galUnt  horse  fairn  in  first  rank 

For  pavement  to  the  ahje ct  rear,  o*er  run 

Ar.d  trampled  on.    Then  what  they  do  in  present. 

Though  less  than  yours  in  past,  must  o'ertop  yours. 


»t 


^  An  author  can  no  longer  be  el ow- paced — no 
longer  rest  upon  his  laurels— no  longer  believe  the 
eyes  of  the  world  to  be  fastened  upon  him,  and 
wrap  himself  up  in  a  proud  composure  to  abide  the 
admiring  inspection,  if  he  is  deliberate  at  his  la- 
bors, or  stops  between  his  labors,  he  is  gone.  In 
such  a  stale  of  things  he  cannot  be  fastidions.  Be- 
sides why  should  he  be  fastidious  1  The  public  in- 
stead of  nibbling  at  sentences,  swallows  chapters— 
swallows  volumes. 

In  the  new  state  of  things  it  was  natural  enough 
to  find  authors  quickened  into  astonishing  labors ; 
but  it  remained  for  the  genius  of  M.  Dumas,  (to 
whom  we  have  at  last  come  after  an  uncommonly 
long  exordium,)  to  discover  and  establish  a  mode  of 
book-making  of  the  most  admirable  convenience, 
and  suited  in  every  respect  to  the  new  necessities 
of  authorship.     Dumas  has  put  into  operation  a 
kkind  of  literary  manufactory.     lie  employs  a  num- 
Iber  of  clever  young  writers,  who  fill  his  hotel  in 
J  town,  and  go  with  him  on  literary  pleasure  parties 
to  his  chateau  in  the  country.    These  clever  writers 
are  his  well-paid  journeymen,  who,  out  of  the  raw 
material  of  his  inventions,  execute  the  novels,  an- 
nals, vaudevilles,  etc. ,  which  bear  his  name.    Chap- 
ters are  discussed  between  master  and  men ;  scenes 
of  passion  and  ingenions  incidents  are  struck  out 
and  prefigured  in  conversations  which  only  want 
the  enlargement  and  precision  which  the  pen  gives, 
to  become  pages  of  marketable  writing.     How 
much  of  the  actual  writing  of  his  books^is  done  by  * 


Domes  we  can  only  guess  st.  When  an  author  of 
great  reputation  writes  a  book  in  conjunction  with 
one  less  known,  and  the  book  proves  unequal,  we 
are  apt  to  father  the  good  upon  the  famous  author, 
and  the  bad  upon  the  humble  one.  In  this  we,  no 
doubt,  often  err.  Fur  instance  Pope,  whilst  a  mere 
boy  and  unknown,  wrote  some  pages  and  made  cor- 
rections in  a  work  of  Wycherley  which,  if  we  re* 
member  aright,  msde  an  otherwise  dull  and  silly 
book  quite  respectable.  The  shadow  of  the  name 
of  Dumas  may  be  hiding  in  the  crowd  of  his  jour- 
neymen some  great  and  masterly  mind,  which,  one 
of  these  days,  will  break  out  into  splendid  promi- 
nence, and  have  recorded  in  its  "  ana*^  the  fact  that 
we  owe  some  of  the  best  work  of  the  Dumas  es- 
tablishment to  it.  But  we  are  bound  to  believe 
against  such  a  chance  that  Dumas,  if  he  writes  at 
all,  writes  the  best  of  bis  hooks,  or  the  best  chap- 
ters of  them.  We  think  that  he  wrote  all  of  the 
**  Three  Guardsmen,'*  all  of  **  Margaret  of  Va- 
lois,"  and  all  of  the  '*  Count  of  Monte  Christo ;" 
or  had  very  immaterial  aid,  and  that  confined  to  the 
mere  oondoct  of  the  stories  over  intervals  of  mat- 
ter-of-course, from  one  point  of  humor,  ptission,  or 
interest  to  another.  We  think  that  he  furnished  the 
three  or  four  chapters  which  arrest  the  rapid  action 
of  '*  The  Duke  of  Burgundy"*  into  minutely  detailed 
scenes ;  and  that  he  ought  to  have  credit  for  the 
preface  and  final  chapter  of  "  Captain  PauP* — the 
worst  of  the  novels  bearing  his  name,  and  except 
in  preface  and  ctinclusion,  utterly  unlike  and  be- 
neath him.  But  it  is  idle  to  refer,  by  name,  to  the 
bo<»ks  which  Dumas  has  made,  or  procured  to  be 
msde.  His  mighty  list  is  longer  already  than  that 
of  Lope  de  Vega,  and  a  mere  titular  enumeration 
would  consume  more  space  than  we  shall  devote  to 
the  author. 

Dumas  has  many  and  rare  merits  as  a  novelist. 
He  is  remarkable  for  a  curt  and  rapid  management 
of  details,  which  leaves  no  feature  of  his  pictures 
wanting  or  blurred ;  and  yet  with  all  his  particu- 
larity he  is  never  tedious.  He  really  consumes 
less  space  in  his  minute  and  full  narratives  than  ^ 
most  authors  consume  in  that  style  of  general  de- 
scription which  pretends  to  dash  off  scenes  with  a 
few  bold  strokes. 

Again  he  possesses  indomitable  good  sense  as 
rudder  and  ballast  to  hia  genios.  His  dramatis 
persons  are  natural  and  true  to  real  life :  acting 
in  just  proportion  to  motives,  and  deducing  opinions 
from  reasons  which,  if  not  sound,  are  as  sound  as 
most  that  men  boild  opinion  and  faith  upon.  He 
is  an  admirable  painter  of  man  such  as  nature  and 
circumstances  have  made  him,  and  seems  to  hav^ 
no  notion  of  the  fine  creatures  of  porcelain  which 
novelists  generally  delight  to  exhibit — fine  crea- 
tures that  neither  talk  with  reason  nor  act  with 
motive.  His  good  sense  shows  itself  constantly. 
It  limits  his  tragedy  and  qualifies  his  comedy :  mni 
sometimes  blends  the  twq  as  we  really  see  them 
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blended  so  often  out  of  books,  bnC  te  no  cotemporery 
of  Domas  at  all  knows  how  to  blend  them  in  books. 
It  is  worldly  acaroen — a  shrewd  and  just  knowledge 
of  men — that  dashes  misery  with  the  salt  of  fan, 
or  places  a  profound  melancholy  under  the  super- 
ficies of  humor.  It  is  to  such  natural  blendinjrs  of 
sad  and  gay,  as  much,  perhaps,  as  to  anything  else, 
that  such  books  as  Gil  Bias  owe  their  enduring 
popularity  with  all  classes,  from  statesmen  to  me- 
chanics. Of  fun-spicing  the  tragic  there  is  so 
gifod  an  instance  in  Margaret  of  Valois,  that  we 
venture  npon  a  quotation  which  the  Blackwood  ab- 
stracts, if  not  the  book  itself,  may  have  made  fami- 
liar to  our  readers.  It  is  the  duel  scene  in  which 
La  Mole  and  Coconnas  fight,  overlooked  by  Mar- 
garet and  the  Duchess  of  Nevers,  who  are  stationed 
behind  a  hedge.  The  combatants  are  brave  gen- 
tlemen, exasperated  by  mutual  wrongs,  and  are  in- 
tent upon  killing  each  other:  Coconnas  had  a  short 
time  before  wounded  La  Mole,  during  the  St.  Bar- 
tholomew massacres,  so  seriously  that  he  supposed 
him  dead. 

**  La  Mole  had  completed  his  circuit,  and  walking 
up  behind  Coconnas,  he  stretched  out  his  hand  and 
touched  him  on  (he  shoulder.  The  Piedmontese 
turned  his  head. 

*  Oh  !*  said  he,  *  it  was  no  dream  then.  You  are 
still  alive  V 

"  Yes,  sir,'  replied  La  Mole,  •  I  am  still  alive.  It 
is  not  your  fault,  but  such  is  the  case.' 

*  Mordieu !  I  recognize  you  perfectly,*  said  Co- 
connas, *  in  spite  of  your  pale  cheeks.  You  were 
redder  than  that  the  last  time  I  saw  you.* 

^Aod  I  recognize  you  also,*  said  La  Mole,  *in 
spite  of  that  yellow  cut  across  your  face.  You 
were  paler  than  you  are  now  when  T  gave  it  to  you.* 

Coconnas  bit  his  lips  but  continued  in  the  same 
ironieal  tone.  *  It  is  curious,  is  it  not,  Monsieur  de 
la  Mole,  particularly  for  a  Huguenot  to  see  the  ad- 
miral, (de  Coli^ny,)  bung  up  to  that  iron  hook.* 

*  Count,*  said  La  Mole,  with  a  bow,  *I  am  no 
longer  a  Huguenot.  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a 
Catholic* 

*  Bah  !*  cried  Cononnas,  bursting  into  a  laugh, 
*  yon  are  oonverted  t  How  very  sly  of  you  !* 

*  Sir,*  replied  La  Mole,  with  the  same  serious 
politeness,  '  I  made  a  vow  to  become  a  Catholic  if 
1  escaped  the  massacre.* 

*  It  was  a  very  prudent  vow,*  returned  the  Pied- 
montese,  ^and  I  congratulate  you  on  it;  is  it  the 
only  one  you  made  V 

*  No  sir,  I  made  one  other,'  replied  La  Mole  pat- 
ling  his  horse  with  his  ognal  deliberate  grace.  *  A  nd 
it  was*-*  inquired  Coeonnas. 

*  To  hang  ydu  op  yonder  to  that  little  hook  which 
seems  to  be  waiting  ibr  you  Just  below  Monsieur 
de  Cdigny.' 

*  Wbat !'  cried  Coconnas,  '  all  alive  just  as  I 

*  No  fir ;  after  pasting  my  sword  through  ytm 


body. *    Coconnas  became  purple,  and  hie  grey  isfm 
fiashed  fire. 

*  Really,*  said  he  with  a  sneer ;  '  to  yonder  rail ! 
you  are  not  quite  tall  enough  for  that,  my  1Mb 
gentleman.* 

*Then  I  will  get  upon  your  horse,'  replied  La 
Mole.  *  Ah,  you  think,  my  dear  M.  Hannibal  de 
Coconnas  that  you  may  assassinate  people  with 
impunity  nnder  the  loyal  and  honorable  pretest  of 
being  a  hundred  to  one.  Not  so.  A  daj  comes 
when  every  man  finds  his  man,  and  for  yoti  that 
day  is  come  now.  I  sm  almost  tempted  to  break 
yoor  ugly  head  with  a  pistol  shot ;  but  pohaw !  I 
should  perhaps  miss  you,  for  my  head  still  shakes 
with  the  wounds  you  so  treachemosly  gave  me.* 

*  My  ugly  head  !*  roared  Coconnas,  throwing  him- 
self off  his  horse.  *  On  foot !  Monsieor  le  Comte— 
out  with  yoor  blade  !'  and  he  drew  hie  sword. 

*  I  think  your  Huguenot  called  my  cavalier  ugly,* 
whispered  the  Duchess  of  Nevers  to  MargareL 
*  Do  you  find  him  so  V 

'  He  is  charming,'  cried  Margaret  laughing,  *•  and 
Monsieur  de  la  Mole*s  anger  rendera  him  onjosi. 
But  hush !  let  us  observe  them.'  La  Mole  got  off 
his  horse  with  as  much  deliberation  as  Coconnas 
had  shown  haste,  drew  his  sword  and  put  himself 
on  guard. 

^Ah!*  he  cried  as  he  extended  his  arm. 

*  Oh  f*  exclaimed  Coconnas,  as  he  stretched  out 
his.  Both  it  will  be  remembered  were  wouadeA' 
in  the  shoulder,  and  a  sudden  movement  still  caosed 
them  acute  suffering.  A  stifled  laugh  was  aodihle 
from  behind  the  hed^e.  The  princesaea  had  beea 
unable  to  restrain  it  when  they  saw  the  two  eban- 
pions  rubbing  their  shoulders  and  grimacing  with 
pain.  The  laugh  reached  the  ears  of  Coconnas 
and  La  Mole,  who  had  been  hitherto  unaware  of 
the  presence  of  witnesses,  but  who  now,  on  look- 
ing round,  perceived  the  ladies.  La  Mole  again 
pot  himself  on  guard,  steady  as  an  aotomaton,  aad 
Coconnas,  as  their  swords  crossed,  uttered  an  ener- 
getic mordieu. 

*  Ah  ca  !*  exclaimed  Margaret,  *  they  are  in  ear- 
nest, and  will  kill  one  another  if  we  do  not  prevent 
it.  This  is  going  loo  far.  Stop,  gontlemen,  I  en- 
treat yon.* 

*  Let  them  go  on,*  said  Henrtetie,  who,  having 
already   seen  Coconnas  make  head  suceeaslbny* 
against  three  antagonisu  at  once,  trosted  that  he 
would  have  at  least  as  easy  a  bargain  of  La  Mole,  i 

At  the  first  clash  of  the  steel  the  corobalaiiu  be- 
came silent.  They  were  neither  of  them  eoDfideat 
in  their  strength,  and  at  each  paas  or  parry  their 
imperfectly  healed  wounds  caused  them  sharp  paia. 
Nevertheless,  with  fixed  and  ardent  eye,  hta  tips 
slightly  parted,  his  teeth  firmly  eet.  La  Mole  ad- 
vanced with  short  steady  steps  upon  his  adversarf, 
who  perceiving  that  he  had  to  do  with  a  master  ef 
fence  retreated*— gradually,  it  is  true,  bat  still  te- 
treated.    In  this  maniMi  they  reached  the  edge  ef 
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a  moat  or  dry  ditch,  or  the  othf  r  aide  of  which  the 
Bftectators  had  stationed  themselves.  There,  as  if 
he  had  only  retired  with  the  view  of  (ratting  nearer 
to  the  duchess,  Coconnas  stopped  and  made  a  rapid 
thrust.  At  the  same  instant  a  sanjjrnine  spot,  which 
grew,  each  second, larger*  appeared  upon  the  white 
satin  of  I^a  Mole*s  doublet. 

*  Courage!*  cried  the  Duchess  of  Nevers. 

*  Poor  Ija  Mole  !*  exclaimed  Margaret  with  a  cry 
•f  sorrow.     La  Mole  heard  the  exclamation,  threw 

.  one  expressive  glance  to  the  queen,  and  making  a 

f  ekilfnl  feint,  followed  it  op  by  a  pass  of  lightning 

>  ewiAness.     This  time  both  the  women  shrieked. 

The  point  of  La  Mo!e*s  rapier  had  appeared  crim- 

•  son  with  blood  behind   the  beck   of  Coconnas. 

•  [Coconnas  in  falling  drags  La  Mole  into  the  moat — 
where  presently  both  seem  dying] 

**  A  pool  of  blood  had  already  formed  itself  aroand 
them. 

•  *  Oh  !  brave,  brave  La  Mule  !*  exclaimed  Mar- 
garet, unable  to  repress  her  admiration.  '  How  can 
I  forgive  myself  for  having  suspected  yonr  cour- 
age V  And  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

*  Alas !  alas  !*  cried  the  duchess,  sobbing  vio- 
lently. '  Say,  madam,  did  you  ever  see  such  in- 
trepid champions  V 

*  Tudieo ! — what  hard  knocks !'  exclaimed  their 
attendant,  the  captain  of  the  guards,  trying  to 
•taanch  the  blood  that  flowed  from  the  wounds. 
*  Hola !  you  man  of  the  cart !  come  more  quickly. 
*•  •  •  •  Hola!  I  say,  will  you  come  then 
when  you  are  called  ?  Bo  you  not  see  that  these 
gentlemen  are  in  want  of  assistance  V  *' 

Of  the  sententious  conclusions  in  morals,  phil- 
osophy, and  manners,  in  wlHch  most  of  the  French 
I  novelists  of  the  day  abound,  and  with  which  the 
universal  mind  is  becoming,  to  use  a  phrase  of 
D*lsraeli,  pretty  well  guanoed^  Dumas  has  fewer 
than  most  of  his  cotemporaries.  His  books  are 
chiefly  narrative  and  descriptive — the  dialogue  be- 
ing generally  no  more  than  a  means  of  conducting 
V*  the  story.  But  where  he  does  stop  for  such  things 
he  is  generally  brilliant  and  bold.  His  terse  con- 
clusions seem  inherent  to  the  subject — something 
natural  and  inevitable  ;—Khey  are  the  explosions 
that  most  occur  when  the  match  has  burned  to  a 
ceruin  point.  This  is  rather  an  unusual  merit. 
Saoh  things  are  generally  patched  upon  their  pages 
.  by  novelists,  who  as  generally  steal  them. 

(Dumas,  amongst  his  many  fine  qualities  of  mind, 
possesses  a  rich  imagination.  His  pictures  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  wonders  of  the  tropics  are  as 
warm  and  beautiful  as  they  seem  to  be  accurate. 
A  desert,  a  river  fringed  with  palms,  are  not  dull 
aobjeets  with  him,  but  cling  to  his  mind  and  take 
magical  colors  from  his  excited  and  enamored  ge- 
nias.  It  is  evident  that  such  scenes  of  the  orient 
aod  tropics  are  the  chosen  play-ground  of  the  poet- 
ical part  of  the  man ;  that  he  resents  the  tsmeness 
of  the  life  of  society,  whieh  incarcerates  his  wild 


impulses,  by  an  ahandtm  in  this  direction,  whenever 
he  is  enabled  to  escape.  The  Arabian  steed  of 
Alcenna,  flying  from  the  northern  bit,  did  not  throw 
up  his  heels  higher  at  the  rustle  of  the  palm  leaf 
and  silver  gleams  ot  ihe  desert,  than  M.  Dnmas 
will,  metsphorically,  do  sny  day.  But  even  in 
subjects  apart  from  the  warming  influence  of  this 
idiosyncratic  passion  he  has  poetry  enough  for  all 
purposes :  enough  to  elevate  the  sentiment,  impas- 
sion the  speech,  and  ennoble  the  action  of  his  char- 
acters whenever  his  art  demands  so  mrtch  of  him. 

We  must  pardon  much  to  Dumas  for  haste — a 
haste  which  must  also  be  pardoned  because  the  ex- 
actions of  the  public  make  it  necessary  to  the 
author.  It  is  haste  that  renders  many  of  his  books, 
especially  his  stories  from  French  history,  rather  I 
collections  of  striking  tableaux  than  well-arranged  \^ 
and  connected  works.  Pearls  are  strung  upon  i 
hempen  strings — rubies  are  set  in  lead.  Wealth  of 
material  we  have  in  abnndance,  and  it  is  finely 
worked  op  wherever  the  eflbrt  is  made  to  work  it 
up ;  but  the  result  of  haste  of  which  we  complsin, 
but  which  we  are  obliged  to  pardon,  is  that  the  ef- 
fort is  too  seldom  made  to  work  it  up.  Perhaps, 
too,  as  we  have  suggested,  Dumas  is  to  be  credited 
with  the  striking  scenes,  whilst  the  labor  of  con- 
necting them  is  accomplished  by  his  young  scribes. 

We  can  imagine  nothing  more  consuming  than 
the  incessant  cropping  of  the  mind  which  the  pub- 
lic requires  of  writers  for  its  amusement.  And  we 
give  all  the  more  credit  to  the  author  who,  like 
Dumas,  can  present  ns  in  his  hundredth  volume 
ideas  and  combinations  of  ideas  which  are  not  ite- 
rations of  what  he  has  alresdy  given  us.  How 
sharp-scented  and  persevering  such  an  author  most 
be  in  the  pursuit  of  ideas !  He  most  be  as  mighty 
a  hunter  as  that  indefatigable  person  who,  (Dumas 
tells  ns  in  his  Italian  tour,)  pursued  a  thrush  from 
Marseilles  to  Naples — popping  away  at  it  hourly 
by  day,  and  passing  his  nights  near  the  thickets  or 
groves  in  which  his  industry  had  roosted  it,  that  no 
time  might  be  lost  in  resuming  the  popping ;  he 
must  be  as  pertinacious,  but  a  little  more  successful. 

Brigbt-thoughted  country  gentlemen — the  select 
minds  and  literary  oracles  of  the  thousands  of  lit- 
tle circles  within  the  great  circle  of  society— are 
the  judges  whose  decisions  are  perhaps  of  most  im-  * 
portance  to  an  author.  They  hsve  no  bitterness  to 
make  them  deny  merit,  and  they  are  able  from  po- 
sition to  diffuse  individual  good  opinion  into  fame. 
But  right-minded,  impartial,  and  even  inelined  to 
mercy  as  these  magistrates  of  the  county  courts  of 
Apollo  are,  they  are,  nevertheless,  often  unjust 
judges.  Aloof  themselves  from  the  traffic  in  writ* 
ten  ideas  they  are  like  Milne's  mbn  of  old  : 

*'  Great  thoaghts,  great  feelings  come  to  ibem, 
Like  instincls,  unawares." 


«« 


And  when  they  recognise  **  great  thoughts'*  and 
gre0Lt  feelings'*  in  books,  they  respond  to  them« 
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promptly  and  heartily.  But  they  are  unjust  be- 
cause they  scarcely  trouble  themselves  to  examine 
into  circumstances  of  fact,  which  make  merit  all 
the  brighter  and  palliate  failure.  The  book  is  the 
record,  and  it  is  a  rare  charity  that  will  go  beyond 
it,  and  look  to  the  pains,  make  excuses  for  the 
failures,  give  peculiar  praise  to  the  successes  of  its 
exhausted  author,  whose  great  thouglits  and  great 
feelings  have  had  a  spigot  in  them  for  years,  and 
have  been  retailed  by  the  gallon,  quart  or  pint.  No 
discrimination  is  made  between  a  book  by  the  au- 
thor of  fifty  books,  and  the  elaborate  work  of  an 
author  of  no  greater  merit,  who  has  nut  forestalled 
himself  by  prior  publication,  but  gives  to  the  pub- 
lic at  once  the  accumulations  of  years  of  reflection 
and  study.    After  all,  however,  we  find  compensation 

*  for  the  injustice  in  the  fact  which  we  have  hereto- 
fore enlarged  upon,  that  the  one  triumph  of  the 

*  man  of  one  book  is  transitory,  and  the  writer  soon 
forgotten,  whilst  the  repeated  appearances  of  the 
prolific  author  keep  him  well  remembered. 

Dumas  has  his  share  of  the  half  gay,  half  se- 
rious extravagance  which  belongs  to  the  French 
as  a  people.  Take  for  instance  his  comic  antipa- 
thy to  the  name  Elizabeth.  '*•  That  name  is  a  cat 
in  the  room,  to  me.  I  tremble  as  I  write  it.  Search 
my  books  and  you  will  find  that  I  have  never  used 
it.  I,  in  fact,  abhor  that  name.  It  is  my  weak- 
nees.'^  Only  a  Frenchman  of  interjections  and 
gesticulations  would  make  a  stout  hero  thank  his 
mistress  for  a  mess  of  pottage  in  such  a  speech  as, 
**  Ah !  roa'm'selle,  this  is  positively  charming ! 
Mon  dieu !  I  adore  this  dish  !"  John  Bull  is  apt 
to  consider  himself  directly  affronted  when  his 
grave  reading  brings  him  upon  things  of  this  sort, 
and  generally  insinuates  something  about  frog-eat- 
ing. There  is  occasionally  something  really  to  ex- 
ottse  his  anger — as  he  has  no  talent  for  laughing — 
in  the  more  serious  French  gasconade.  Dumas, 
in  *'  The  Planter  of  the  Isle  o(  France,"  makes  a 
French  brig  board,  take,  and  burn  a  crack  English 
frigate !  For  ourselves  we  relish  the  comedy  of 
such  an  idea. 

The  mind  of  Dumas  is  more  of  a  fountain  than 

I  a  cistern,  and  has  sustained  the  extraordinary  drain 
upon  it  not  only  well  but  almost  miraculously ;  he 
nevertheless  occasionally  diverts  a  driblet  from  the 
fountain  of  another  to  swell  his  own — or,  as  Cole- 
ridge says,  **  taps  another  man^s  tank."  For  in- 
stance, in  the  book  just  referred  to,  "  The  Plant- 
er," etc.,  the  death  of  Laiaa  is  clearly  a  copy  of 
of  the  death  of  Uncas  in  the  "  Last  of  the  Mohi- 
cana."  And  in  a  chapter  of  the  same  book,  the 
narrative  of  an  experiment  which  Qeorge,  the 
hero,  makes  to  test  his  own  courage,  is  taken  sen- 
tence by  sentence  from  an  old  article  in  one  of  the 
London  monthlies.  We  pass  from  Dumas,  whom 
t  we  heartily  recommend  to  our  readers  as  one  of 
I  the  mob\  delightful,  and  by  far  the  safest  in  morals, 
\of  the  French  novelists,  to  the  author  who,  in  the 


extent  of  literary  production,  most  nearly  apprc»aeh- 
es  him — G.  P.  R.  James. 

James  has  written  as  many  books  as  any  one, 
working  with  only  his  own  brain  and  fingers,  could 
have  well  contrived  to  write  in  the  same  space  of 
time.     An  author  cropping  his  mind  so  inceasmotly 
and  so  closely,  is  entitled,  as  we  have  just  contend- 
ed in  the  case  of  Dumas,  to  be  dealt  with'ibrg:ir- 
ingly ;  and   we  are  especially  disposed  to  forfrive 
much  to  James,  who,  in  the  very  long  range  of 
his  works,  has  never  written  a  sentence  onbeconi- 
ing  a  Christian  gentleman.     But  his  defecls  are 
too  many  and  of  too  serious  a  nature  to  be  entirely 
forgiven  by  the  blindest  charity.     They   are  de- 
fects inherent  to  the  man,  and  do  not  grow  froia 
haste  or  multiplicity  of  labors.     In  the  first  place 
his  characters  are  never  striking  or  impressive. 
He  has  dealt  with  more  of  the  great  names  in  his- 
tory than  any  authoi  that  ever  lived,  and  vet  what  | 
more  do  we  know  of  them  for  his  labors  1     From  I 
the  Capial  de  Boch  to  Henry  of  Navarre,  not  one 
of  them  is  at  all  more  distinct  in  his  Hneameots 
than  history  had  already  made  him.     Where  among 
his  kings  do  we  find  a  Cceur  de  Lion,  among  his 
nobles  a   Dunois,  or  Leicester,  or  Ctaverbonae, 
among  his  outlaws  a  Locksley  or  Rob  Roy  ?     The 
same  poverty  is  visible  in  his  conception  and  de- 
lineation of  original  characters.      Here,  untram- 
melled by  history,  left  to  the  very  license  of  Uberty, 
he  should  certainly  have  given  os  something  to  re- 
member.    The  eternal  failure  of  James  to  mskel 
us  know  his  characters  intimately*  and  carry  away  |j 
lasting  impressions  of  them,  is  proof  of  more  tbanr 
the  exhaustion  of  over-cropped  powers ;  it  is  preon 
of  original  sterility.     This  defect,  which  we  have 
placed  first  on  our  list,  is  in  the  very  base  work  of  f 
the  novelist^s  art. 

Again  he  is  never  bold  or  nervous  in  his  thcwght.  <J 
We  have  no  stormy  bursts  of  passionate  thought; 
no  '*  tumoltuoos  tbrongings  of  the  mind^s  children 
to  the  portal  of  speech ;"  not  even  charming  irreg- 
ularities. He  is  everlastingly  respectable.  He  y 
seldom  trails  below,  and  never  soars  above  a  very 
moderately  elevated  horizontal  plane.  His  mind 
is  a  champaign,  not  a  mountainous  country.  This 
is  certainly  not  a  defect  to  be  excused  on  the  groaad 
of  haste  and  multiplied  labors. 

Of  faults,  less  fatal  than  the  above,  but  excess- 
ively annoying,  is  his  habit  of  obtroding  pasaagea 
of  reflective  writing  in  the  way  of  his  story.  These 
are  always  trite  and  tiresome,  and  are  patched  like 
pieces  of  a  different  color  upon  the  rest  of  bis  mat- 
ter. We  do  not  care  to  be  informed  that  "  human  » 
life  is  full  of  trouble^—'that ''  woman  wanting  the 
courage  to  overcome,  has  yet  the  power  to  en- 
dure," etc.  We  learned  as  much  some  years  ago. 
It  is,  however,  easy  to  escape  these  trite  reflec- 
tions ;  they  are  tacked  on  generally  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  chapters.  We  were  once  greatljf 
assisted  in  avoiding  them  t>y  reading  one.  of  hi* 
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books  after  a  lady,  who  had  drawn  pencil  lines 
about  every  such  passacre,  as  an  expression  of  her 
sympathy  and  admiration.  Where  such  aid  is 
framing:,  it  answers  quite  well  to  begin  every  chap- 
ter with  its  sei'ond  paragraph. 

It  is  no  more  than  simple  justice  to  pardon  mea- 
greness  and  sameness  uf  plot  in  the  fiftieth  book 
of  an  author.  We  must,  consequently,  hold  back 
the  censure  to  which  James  provokes  us  on  this 
head.  It  is  right  hard  to  forgive,  however,  a  fault 
which  he  has  carried  to  such  excess.  A  lost  heir 
turning  up  to  confound  the  villain  of  the  book,  who 
has  hold  of  hi.s  estate,  and  to  delight  an  amiable 
old  gentleman  who  was  the  friend  of  his  father,  and 
has  a  marriageable  daughter  with  a  charming  face, 
warm  heart  and  large  dowry — this  is  the  story,  in 
outline,  of  some-where  about  the  last  twelve  of  his 
quarterly   volumes. 

We  said,  a  little  way  back,  that  James  was  ever- 
lastingly respectable.  We  must  qualify  this  re- 
mark: for  he  is  sometimes  guilty  of  the  most  ar- 
rant twaddle.  We  recall  an  instance  from  his 
*'  Smugglers."  His  hero,  one  of  the  turned-up 
lost  heirs,  commands  a  part  of  the  militia  of  Kent, 
and  out-generals  a  party  of  smugglers.  This 
small  enterprise  James  chooses  to  make  the  hero 
conduct  with  the  air  of  something  even  higher 
than  a  General  of  Division.  If  we  are  told  of  his 
profound  and  skilful  **  combinations,"  once,  we  are 
lold  of  them  fifty  times.  W^e  see  the  melancholy 
young  gentleman  surrounded  with  maps  of  the 
country — he  has  the  aspiring  eye  of  Julius  Caesar, 
and  the  gravity  of  Cato,  the  Censor — his  subordi- 
nates are  awed  into  silence  by  his  mysterious  re- 
serve and  profundity  of  mental  occupation;  run- 
ners, meantime,  are  coming  and  going  like  aides- 
de-camp.  The  result  is  that  difiicreut  small  bodies 
of  militia  converge  from  several  points,  and  sur- 
round the  smuggling  party  at  a  sort  of  cross-roads. 
No  sooner  is  this  done  than  subordinates,  privates, 
all,  stop  to  say,  *'  what  a  fine  combination  !"  The 
honest  novelist  stops  with  them  to  say,  **  was  there 
ever  such  grasp  and  dexterity  of  combination  !" 
The  reader  can  have  no  possible  escape  ;  he  is  held 
by  the  button  until  he  yields  a  ghastly  admiration. 
This,  we  repeat,  is  miserable  twaddle.  A  sherifiT, 
making  a  seizure,  does  pretty  nearly  as  much,  when 
he  despatches  his  bum-bailifi*  to  a  back  door,  whilst 
he  approaches  the  front ;  and  yet  Napoleon,  com- 
bining his  divisions  upon  the  field  of  the  Battle  of 
I  the  Emperors,  could  have  no  finer  things  said  of 
I  him.  In  all  this,  James  is  as  serious  as  an  owl. 
|]ndeed  the  honest  novelist  is  no  joker  under  any 
Scircumstances.  We  do  not  remember  to  have  met 
with  a  particle  of  wit  or  humor  in  the  whole  range 
of  bis  writings. 

As  for  style,  James  has  that  curse  of  facility 
(which  seems  to  mark  all  trained  writers  of  tame 
Igenius.  His  words  are  good  enough,  and  runnat- 
lurally,  and   gracefully   enough,  into  phrases  and 


sentences ;  but  it  would  be  a  relief  to  see  some- 
thing rougher — the  perpetual  facility  wearies  us. 
The  man  seems  to  be  a  machine  turning  oat  sen- 
tences, like  calico,  yard  after  yard,  all  of  one 
pattern,  and  miserably  correct.  There  is  not  a| 
struggle  with  utterance  in  his  books  from  first  tu 
last;  not  one  of  those  bold  trials  of  the  strength 
of  language  which  we  see  the  vigorous  and  redun- 
dant thought  of  more  nervous  writers  so  frequently 
making,  in  its  eflfort  to  escape  into  expression.  In 
fact,  as  the  thought  is,  so  most  commonly  will  be 
the  utterance;  and  in  the  case  of  James  they  are 
precisely  matched — tame,  fluent  thought  with  a 
tame,  fluent  stvle. 

These  are  some  of  the  defects,  radical  and  mi* 
nor;  pardonable  and  upardonable  ;  of  this  popular 
author.  We  find  much  to  redeem  them  in  his 
books.  He  has  the  art  to  interest  you  in  his  nar* 
ralives.  He  has  the  genuine  talent  of  the  recoit- 
tear.  This  is  a  talent  of  (he  first  necessity  to  the 
writer  of  fiction.  Imagination,  fancy,  clear  sense, 
aided  by  all  learning,  and  made  facile  in  operation 
by  long  practice,  are  not  enough  without  it.  Lock- 
hart's  Valerius — a  book  full  of  learning,  fine  thought 
and  refined  taste,  and  not  deficient  in  plot — ^is  proof 
of  what  we  say.  I^ockhart  has  none  of  this  rare 
talent,  and  his  book  is  utterly  uninteresting.  The 
peculiar  giA,  of  which  we  speak,  is  not  inventive- 
ness, for  which  it  might  be  taken,  but  rather  some* 
thing  which  manages,  blends,  conducts,  and  adroitly 
makes  the  most  of,  inventions.  It  is  indeed  a  tal* 
ent  to  itself,  and  by  itself — of  rare  occurrence — 
above  attainment  where  not  native — not  necessari- 
ly united  to  great  mental  powers,  but  of  absolute 
necessity  to  a  greatly  successful  novelist.  James 
possesses  it  in  a  remarkable  degree.  He  is  an  ad- 
mirable reconteiir.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
reading  to  the  middle  of  one  of  his  bdoks,  without 
a  desire  to  go  on  to  the  end. 

He  is  moreover  singularly  correct  in  his  know- 
ledge and  observance  of  the  costume  of  history — 
in  the  broad  sense  embracing  manners  as  well  as 
raiment.  Even  Sir  Walter  does  not  equal  him  in 
this  respect.  James  has  never  done  so  bold  a  thing 
as  the  investing  the  time  of  Richard  I.  in  the  cos- 
tume of  that  of  Edward  HI. 

Again,  he  has  an  inexhaustible  relish  for  the  an- 
cient chivalric  life — as  poets,  and  romancers,  mis- 
led by  the  glitter  of  its  ornaments  have  feigned  it 
to  have  been.  The  grandeur  of  courage(uis  deeds — 
knightly  honor  defiant  and  triumphant  above  the 
pains  of  captivity,  or  martyrdom — all  of  tender, 
truthful,  pure,  and  constant  in  the  love  of  woman- 
loyalty  to  sovereigns — fidelity  in  friendship — pro- 
tection to  the  weak — these  are  great  things  which, 
where  all  else  may  seem  lost  in  the  very  feeble- 
ness of  exhaustion,  have  an  eternal  freshness  in 
the  heart  of  James,  and  never  lose  the  purity  of  a 
first  bloom  with  him. 

fJonnected  with  this  ready  and  warm  apprecia- 
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tiun  uf  the  great,  good,  and  beauliful  in  the  chi- 
'  falric  ages,  is  a  higrh-iuned  morality — the  source 
indeed  of  the  appreciation — whiph  he  has  never 
once  marred  by  a  slip  :  in  constancy  to  which,  in- 
deed, no  author,  living  or  dead,  ever  equalled  him. 
We  are  perfecily  satisfied,  from  his  books  alone, 
that  James  is  one  of  the  most  upright,  gentle,  and 
honorable  men  in  the  world.  So  long  as  such  a 
man  reflects  himself  in  books,  we  hold  ourselves 
ready  to  welcome  them,  however  they  may  crowd 
upon  us,  and  whatever  literary  faults  may  disfigure 
them. 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  A.  M.  H. 

Beloved  !  thou  art  gone, 
Thou  hast  left  us  alone ; 
Too  deep  for  tears  our  moan  ! 

Gentle  one. 

Bid  thee^  thy  sister  meet 
And  thy  mother  fly  to  greet 
On  seraph's  wings  most  fleet. 

Gentle  one. 

The  dove  thy  requiem  sings — 
The  moss-rose  o'er  thee  springs, 
Sweet  fragrance  evening  flings, 

Gentle  one. 

Thy  active,  quiet  piety, 
O  how  it  drew  my  heart  to  thee 
In  tendercst  cords  of  sympathy, 

Gentle  one. 

Tho'  lost  to  sight,  to  memVy  dear. 
Sweeter  music  n(»w  though  hear. 
Than  e*er  on  earth  fell  on  thy  ear. 

Gentle  one. 

Now  purer,  fresher,  brighter  dyes 
Shall  meet  thy  gladdened  wondering  eyes 
Than  rainbow  tints  in  summer  skies, 

Gentle  one. 

There,  in  the  City  of  our  King, 
Where  the  redeemed  in  concert  sing, 
And  Heaven's  high  arch  with  praise  doth  ring, 

Gentle  one. 

Tkere^  dearest,  fondest,  best  beloved, 
Thy  ransomed  spirit  soars  above, 
Rejoicing  in  a  Saviour^s  love! 

Gentle  one. 


TO  BLANCHE.  • 

{Elicited  on  hearing  that  some  of  her  friends  k 
the  North  said  in  scorn^  '^ Blanche £one  to  S. .. 
Virginia !''] 

Sweet  Warbler,  no  wonder  ihy  friends  should  etsmy 

Thy  notes  to  prolong,  thy  departure  to  stay. 

A  spirit  so  gentle,  a  genius  so  nire. 

No  land,  e*er  so  gified,  could  very  well  spare ; 

But  to  sneer  at  Virginia,  was  not  only  croM, 

But  could  little  avail  ibem  tn  cover  their  loss. 

Has  Virginia  no  deeds  on  her  historic  page, 

Of  interest  sufficient  thy  pen  to  engage  ? 

Are  her  legends  so  barren,  ihat  she  may  not  bring 

Some  lore  which  the  minstrel  may  touchingW  •io%l 

Sure,  enough  were  her  glory,  if  none  other  name 

Were  in8crit>ed  on  the  scutcheon  of  her  la^linx  Tauic, 

ThHD  that  almve  all  mortal  names,  her  own  son, 

Incorruptible,  deathless,  though  dead,  Washingtoe ; 

Who  so  greatly  ennohled  mankind  ia  bis  life, 

As  to  lead  to  this  innocent,  laudable  strife, 

As  to  whether  Virginia  ahaU  claim  him  alone. 

Or  ttie  honor  divide  with  the  world  that  is  known; 

To  whose  shrme  pilgrims  hie  from  each  land  and  eididiai 

With  offerings  of  love  unimposed  and  sublime. 

Can  that  Slate  be  contemn'd,  which  gave  binhtosMB 

By  whose  wisdom  and  valor  our  freedom  was  won? 

Whose  son  again,  gave  of  that  freedom  the  cbtrt, 

In  that  hour  of  oar  peril  which  tried  every  heurt? 

The  day  will  yet  come,  doubt  me  not,  when  the  story 

Of  her  and  her  now  unappreciated  glory, 

Bards  impassioned  wiH  sing  as  they  us'd  when  of  oU 

The  wrongs  of  their  country  indignant  they  told. 

The  scenes  are  too  near,  the  events  yet  too  late, 

The  age  quite  loo  prosing  her  tale  to  relate. 

Thy  soul  inspiration  cnujjbt  from  the  great  fall. 

Where  Niagara *s  thunders  its  hearers  appal  ! 

Imbibe  it  afresh,  at  the  arch  f  which  God  tQm*d, 

On  the  morn  of  creation,  ere  sun  had  yetliamU 

Nature's  great  book  of  Beauty  skeMl  vividly  unfold. 

Writ  in  characters  truly  majestic  and  bold. 

Here  fountains  are  sparkling  with  health  and  with  jootk, 

Hebe*a  powers  or  Hygeia*s  exceeding  in  truth; 

Labyrinlhian  mazes  surpasssing  by  far 

Aotiparos,  are  found  in  onr  grottoes  of  spar; 

Aurora  shall  earlier  unbar  thee  the  morn, 

And  spring  offer  flowrets  the  first  sephyr-horn; 

The  lark  woo  thy  fancy  with  her  to  its  flight. 

Ere  the  sun  gilds  the  day  with  its  roseate  lijjhL 

Come,  Heaven-bom  Apollo,  with  thy  tuneful  nine. 

Shed  influence  o*er  her  the  choicest  of  thine ; 

Parnassus  or  Helicon  here  thou  may*st  find 

As  much  as  a  nortbem  one  sure,  to  thy  mind. 

No  snows  on  their  summits  shall  chill  thy  desoeot. 

Nor  make  more  laborious  the  Poet's  ascent ; 

No  frost'king  in  fetters  shall  cruelly  bind 

The  fount  of  Castalia,  blest  spring  of  the  raind. 

Where  song*s  no  exotic,  to  its  own  native  bone, 

Tbott  child  of  sweet  song,  we  do  hail  Ihee  now  coat. 

Sung  by  ihee,  Blanche,  V^irginia  will  quickly  aspire, 

As  the  walls  of  Thebes  rose  once  to  Amphion'slyre. 

Alseitb. 

*  Author  of  some  beautiful  lines  on  Water,  which  ip-    | 
peared  in  the  New  York  Mirror  and  other  puliliestioai>a    | 

t  The  Natural  Bridge. 
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THE  FORTUNES  OF  ESTHER,  THE  JEWESS. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

When  Sophron,  tho  eonach,  retained  to  Ea- 
ther*8  dwelling  to  learn  her  final  answer  to  hie  pe- 
tition, he  found  her  alonia  aniioosly  awailinjc  his 
mrriTa),  and  prostrating  himself  before  her,  begged 
to  know  her  determination. 

*'  I  am  nAr  about  to  go  to  the  palace,"  was  Es- 
ther's reply. 

Leaping  from  the  floor  with  insoppressible  joy, 
he  exclaimed,  ^*  Yon  shall  be  qoeen  of  Persia  as 
•are  as  Artaxerxes  lives ^^^  deeply  emphasizing  the 
last  word,  accompanied  with  a  curl  of  the  lip  that 
eecaped  not  Esther's  eye,  '*  and  th^  faithful  slave 
shall  cease  to  tremble  at  the  frown  of  the  haughty 
Vashti  and  be  disposed  of  at  the  will  of  a  soperior 
power,**  bowing  significantly  to  Esther  as  he  ot- 
tered the  last  word. 

"Unhappy  deceiver,**  thought  Esther,  **your 
language  concerning  yonr  own  fate,  may  be,  like 
8aors,  involuntary  prophecy.*' 

The  eunuch  after  urging  haste  bowed  himself 
oQt  of  her  presence  and  hastened  to  Artabanus,  by 
whose  side  we  found  him,  when  the  king's  mes- 
senger summoned  them  before  the  throne.  In  the 
meantime  Esther  entered  a  palanquin  provided  by 
Sophron  and  was  borne  by  two  of  that  eunnch*8  ac- 
complices to  the  palace.  On  reaching  that  edifice 
of  splendor  and  luxury,  ushered  by  one  of  Sophron's 
crtfatores,  she  was  admitted  by  the  guards  without 
opposition,  and  supposing  the  cause  of  her  pres- 
ence had  been  announced  by  Mordecai  before  her 
arrival,  she  waited  in  an  ante-chamber  with  a  pal- 
pitating heart  till  it  should  please  the  king  to  take 
her  evidence.  The  glittering  magnificence  of  the 
^It  ceiling  and  walls — the  \ofij  columns  of  pol- 
ished marble  of  Grecian  orders  hung  with  the  rich- 
est silks  suspended  from  their  capitals  by  rings  of 
gold  and  sweeping  to  the  floor — the  polished  mir- 
rors set  in  frames  of  gold  inlaid  with  precious 
atones—couches  covered  with  silk  wrought  in  flow- 
ers of  gold  and  trimmed  with  gold  fringe— the  gor- 
geons  carpets  worked  in  flowers  of  every  hue  and 
beauty  and  then  the  profound  silence,  none  seem- 
ing to  dare  to  speak  above  a  whisper,  and  the  stern 
demeanor  of  the  guards  as  they  stalked  to  and  fro, 
scarcely  casting  a  glance  npon  her — all  impressed 
£sther  with  the  magnificence  and  awe  of  the  Persian 
court.  Overcome  by  a  sense  of  the  immeasurable 
saperiority  that  surrounded  her,  she,  with  painful  in- 
qoietude,  desired  nothing  so  much  as  to  return  quick- 
ly to  her  qniet  and  humble  home.  While  she  thus 
tarried  in  silent  and  indefinable  dread,  Vashti,  the 
qoeen,  anxious  to  learn  the  cause  of  Megabysus' 
daring  intrusion  unbidden  into  the  king's  presence, 
which  the  watchful  eunuchs  had  reported  to  her ; 


and  judging  that  it  must  be  something  of  the  most 
tremendous  import  that  could  impel  him  to  the  rash 
act,  commanded  one  of  her  eunuchs  to  go  and  as- 
certain by  any  means  possible  the  subject  of  his 
untimely  visit.  The  eunuch,  in  obedience  to  his 
mistress*  commands,  had  proceeded  on  his  errand 
till  he  came  to  the  ante-room  in  which  Esther  sat, 
when  starting  at  her  unexpected  appearance — ^for 
he  knew  her  at  once  and  remembered  yashti*s  pos- 
itive injunctions  upon  her  never  again  to  be  seen 
about  the  palace — ^lie  suddenly  returned  to  the  queen 
and  prostrating  himself  before  her,  exclaimed  in 
the  Persian  fashion  of  adulation,  **  O  qoeen,  light 
of  the  world  and  princess  of  the  universe !  1  have 
evil  tidings  to  bring  you.  Your  enemies  are  at 
work — that  Jewish  witch,  who  they  say  has  power 
over  the  king — that  Esther,  whom  yon  drove  from 
your  presence,  and  who,  report  says,  beguiles  and 
overcomes  sll  who  approach  her,  is  now  sitting  in 
one  of  the  ante-chambers  to  the  king*s  palace, 
and  is  the  cause  of  all  this  sudden  commotion.  I 
learned  by  the  way  that  Megabysus,  Artabanus 
and  Sophron,  together  with  an  old  Jew,  are  now 
with  the  king ;  and  that  this  Jewish  Esther,  that 
works  by  powerful  arts  and  incantations  surpassing 
the  Magi,  waits  the  termination  of  the  conference  to 
be  conducted  to  the  king.** 

''  To  the  king  1'*  exclaimed  the  infuriated  queen, 
stamping  her  little  foot  with  violence  upon  the  beau- 
tiful carpet  and  flattening  an  embroidered  flower 
beneath  it ;  "  Go,  slave,  as  you  value  your  life,  and 
force  her  to  my  presence.*' 

The  eunuch  obeyed,  but  not  willingly,  for  a  su- 
perstitious dread  of  Esther's  occult  power  had 
seized  upon  his  mind.  Supposing  she  was  sum- 
moned at  last  to  appear  before  the  king,  Esther 
followed  Hs  the  eunuch  beckoned  to  her  in  silence, 
and  in  a  few  moments  was  ushered,  to  her  aston- 
ishment, into  the  dreadful  presence  of  Vashti. 
With  a  coontenar)ce  flaming  with  anger,  the  qoeen 
started  from  her  seat  and  fiercely  confronting  Es- 
ther, demanded  hastily,  *^  Did  I  not  command  yon, 
daring  impostor,  never  again  to  approach  the  court  t 
and  do  you  with  insulting  defiance  thus  insolently 
trample  on  my  authority  and  essay  to  intrude  your- 
self upon  the  king  1  Think  you  thus  to  despise  my 
power  and  live  ?** 

"  Great  queen,**  said  Esther  meekly,  **  yon  for- 
bade rae  to  approach  the  palace  of  prince  Arta- 
xerxcs.  nor  have  I  violated  your  command.  This 
is  the  palace  of  the  great  king,  to  which  all  faith- 
ful subjects  are  forced  to  come  when  duty  calls 
them  here.  The  life  and  throne  of  your  king  and 
husband  are  threatened  with  destruction,  and  I 
come  to  apprise  him  of  his  danger.  You  will,  there- 
fore, surely  pardon  the  fidelity  that  has  brought 
your  handmaiden  to  the  palace.** 

"The  king's  life  and  throne  in  danger!**  re- 
peated the  queen  with  incredulous  impatience,  **  and 
yoa  the  guardian  angel  to  protect  him !    Speak 
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out,  thoa  crafty  deceiver— -thon  hateful  mockery  of 
hamility  !     What  do  you  mean  V^ 

Esther  hastily  revealed  the  particulars  of  Arta- 
banus*  conspiracy  as  gathered  from  the  letter  drop- 
ped by  the  eunuch,  but  for  fear  of  the  qoeen^s  jeal* 
ousy,  suppressed  the  eunuch^s  interview  with  her, 
and  the  history  of  the  ring  that  led  to  it. 

*'  Unprincipled  plotter  of  evil,  do  you  judge  the 
mighty  rulers  of  empires  to  be  as  weakly  cred- 
ulous as  the  stupid  and  priest-ridden  bigots  of  your 
own  nation  ?  Why,  what  a  tale  of  wonder  have 
we  here  1  A  scroll  is  produced  containing  trea- 
sonable matter  implicating  the  life  and  honor  of 
the  king*s  best  approved  friend  and  benefactor: 
and  a  Jewish  witch  or  impostor,  into  whose  hands 
by  some  supernatural  agency  it  has  fallen — its 
bearer  and  his  sole  accuser.  Pray  what  should 
be  the  meed,'*  continued  the  queen  with  bitter  sar- 
casm, **  of  thy  watchful  supervision  over  the  king^s 
person  and  throne  1  Ah,  there  lies  the  pith  of  all 
thy  zeal :  Speak — What  have  you  to  answer  V 

**  Great  queen,"  replied  Esther,  **  may  the  God 
of  the  Persian  as  well  as  the  Jew,  do  by  me  ac- 
cording to  the  truth  I  speak — that  I  neither  falsely 
accuse  nor  seek  a  reward  for  the  discovery  I  make." 

**  Dare  you  invoke  your  God  in  my  presence  1" 
asked  the  impatient  queen.  **The  deity  you  wor- 
ship is  Ahriman,  the  principle  of  evil,  throned  in 
darkness  and  surrounded  by  clouds,  as  your  own 
theology  teaches.  What  but  falsehood  and  treach- 
ery could  propitiate  such  a  being  V 

Esther  shocked  at  this  blasphemy  clasped  her 
hands  and  looking  up,  repeated  aloud,  and  with  a 
boldness  that  afterwards  astonished  herself,  the 
commencement  of  145th  psalm — **  *  I  will  extol 
thee,  my  God,  O  King ;  and  I  will  bless  thy  name 
forever  and  ever.'" 

Exasperated  beyond  further  endurance  by  this 
seeming  contempt  of  her  absolute  will — than  which 
she  could  scarcely  conceive  a  greater  crime — the 
queen  cut  short  her  examination  and  ordered  in  a 
part  of  her  guards  and  pointing  to  the  meek  and 
beautiful  Esther,  said,  in  a  voice  of  stern  resolve, 
**  Slaves  of  my  will,  existing  solely  by  your  obe- 
dience, take  her  hence  to  speedy  execution.  What! 
has  it  come  to  this,  that  Vashti,  enthroned  above 
the  queens  of  the  earth,  is  confronted  and  braved 
in  her  palace  by  the  insolence  of  a  contemptible 
impostor,  who  insults  her  with  a  rivalry  in  the 
king*s  affections  ?  Remember,  slaves,  I  am  aware 
that  the  vulgar  credulity  of  some  proclaim  her  a 
witch,  or  something  worse,  indned,  like  the  fabled 
Endor,  with  supernatural  powers  that  baffle  the 
arts  of  men*  This  plea  shall  not  avail  you  if  she 
escape  the  instant  execution  of  my  seotenoe.  In 
five  minutes  after  she  is  taken  from  this  palace 
let  her  head  be  severed  from  her  body." 

As  the  guards  crossed  her  small  hands  to  bind 
them,  the  queen  caught  sight  of  the  ring  open  Es- 
ther's finger,  which  in  the  haste  and  tnmolt  of  her 


feelings  she  had  forgotten  to  conced.  It  vu  too 
well  remembered  to  escape  her  jealousy.  Sieppinv 
hastily  forward,  she  fiercely  exclaimed,  "  Haodine 
that  ring  on  her  finger." 

One  of  the  eunuchs  drew  it  off*  and  kDeeliog 
presented  it  to  his  mistress. 

'*  How  dare  you  wear  this  ring  1"  she  asked  ioi 
voice  half  choked  with  rage.  **  Who  gave  it  to 
yon  ]" 

"  Artaxerxes  gave  it  to  me,  great  qneen,  merely 
as  a  sign  of  his  protection  against  the  opprewoo 
of  the  wicked.  It  was  on  the  day  I  played  for  his 
on  the  harp  in  your  presence.  The  people  iboii 
the  palace  knew  of  it;  for  the  prince  told  them  of 
the  gift  and  of  its  intention." 

**  Ye  gods  of  Persia !"  exclaimed  the  qoeeo, 
**  what  have  I  this  day  endured  \  RiTalled  ud 
mocked,  I  am  defied  in  my  own  palace  by  ad» 
picabie  slave  who  dares  to  wear  the  preaeoUoftbe 
king  with  insulting  ostentation  before  my  Uol 
Away  with  her — her  presence  blights  my  light. 
Take  her  to  the  tower  of  ashes :  let  her  die  ibit 
death.  *  The  place  of  execution  was  a  remoie 
tower  adjoibing  the  extensive  buildings  of  the  pal- 
ace ;  and  to  that  place  Esther  was  conducted  by 
two  eunuchs  to  suffer  the  queen's  sentence.  These 
men  were  deeply  implicated  in  Artabanos'  con- 
spiracy and  not  knowing  that  their  leader  wis  al- 
ready exposed  and  attached,  greatly  exulted  iothii 
seeminjrly  fortunate  concurrence  of  circnmataneei 
that  made  them  the  sure  instruments  in  cttUiagoff 
this  only  evidence  of  their  guilt.  They  had  beard 
Esther's  disclosure  to  the  queen  of  the  conteauof 
Artabanus^  letter  and  were  trembling  with  fear  till 
they  joyfully  saw  the  termination  of  the  inierviev. 
Buoyed  with  the  feelings  of  reprieved  crimiuis, 
they  danced  around  Esther  as  they  condseted  her 
along,  exclaiming,  ••  Now  priestess  of  Jewry,  wiieh, 
or  sorceress,  whichever  you  be,  we  waald  fail 
see  one  of  your  slight-of-hand  tricks  of  evasioi. 
Can  you  not  make  yourself  invisible  and  vaniili 
away,  or  at  least  be  iransfurroed  into  an  eagls  aod 
soar  out  of  reach  ?  No  !  busy  meddler,  yott  caa 
do  nothing  of  the  kind.  You  have  not  ibeailiy 
dupes  of  superstition  to  play  upon  now.  Tooi 
hour  is  come.  Neither  your  arts,  nor  ilie  power  of 
your  God  will  avail  you  now.  Your  last  proiec- 
t(ir  has  vanished  with  your  ring.  Your  GodcoaU 
not  save  even  that  from  Vashti's  cupidity,  and  bow 
may  he  save  the  wearer  1  Where  we  go  sow, 
there  will  be  none  to  rescue.  Do  you  see  that 
gloomy  tower  ?  Few  go  there  aod  fewer  reton. 
No  messenger  visits  that  place  who  comes  oot  oo 
an  errand  of  death,  and  no  one  enters  that  gite 
save  the  condemned  and  the  executioner.   Yoa 


*  This  method  of  executing  a  condemned  cnDioal 
peculiar  to  ancient  Persia.  The  unhappy  » retch  wii 
thrown  into  a  receptacle  of  loose  ashes,  which  were  rtpidlf 
stirred  by  an  engine  attached  for  the  purpose,  till  Miiba> 
tion  was  produced. 
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would  impeach  Artabanus  and  Sophron  to  the  king, 
that  oo  their  ruins  you  might  build  your  own  for- 
lanes  in  the  sunshine  of  the  royal  favor ;  but  see  ! 
your  evidence  is  despised — not  even  heard  by  the 
king,  and  yourself  the  victim.  Can  you  not  speak  ? 
Have  you  become  suddenly  dumb  V 

**  What  that  righteous  God  whom  you  Maspheme 
may  pnrpose  for  me,  he  will  manifest  in  his  own 
jjood  time,"  replied  Esther.  "His  presence  strength- 
ens me  even  now,  and  in  Him  I  trust." 

"  Now  hear  the  sillv  bigot,"  continued  one  of 
the  eunuchs.  **  Have  I  not  told  you  that  there 
are  none  here  to  see  you  even,  much  less  to  save  ! 
and  what  trust  can  you  have  1  Can  your  God  keep 
breath  in  you  amidst  a  cloud  of  ashes  thicker  than 
your  Moses  says  the  darkness  was  he  brought  over 
Egypt's  sunny  land  ?'• 

**  Peace,  unfeeling  scoflTers,"  replied  Esther, 
"  your  blasphemy  is  too  shocking  to  be  heard. 
Hear  and  believe,  that  he  who  could  part  the  seas — 
could  stop  the  rapid  motion  of  the  spheres  and 
speak  from  nothing  worlds  into  existence,  can  with  a 
breath  scatter  to  nought  the  mightiest  means  of  man. 
As  he  did  for  helpless  Isaac,  so  God  for  me  can 
substitute  a  victim.  Like  righteous  Job,  I  will 
trust  in  him  though  he  slay  me." 

They  had  now  reached  the  lower  of  execution — 
a  dark,  gloomy,  and  silent  abyss,  rendered  more 
horrid  to  contemplate  by  the  consciousness  of  its 
terrible  pnrpose.  The  door  closed  to  behind  them 
and  all  things  were  ready  fur  the  dreadful  catastro- 
phe. •*  Are  you  yet  convinced  1"  asked  one  of  the 
eunuchs  turning  the  frightful  machine  and  suspend- 
ing the  awful  plunge  of  its  victim  as  if  to  heighten 
her  torture  by  absolute  despair. 

*^  God  of  my  fathers !"  exclaimed  Esther  look- 
ing up  to  Heaven,  **thy  righteous  will  be  done.*^ 

**  Now  that  is  what  I  call  giving  it  up,"  contin- 
ued the  eunuch  with  solemn  mockery*  ''  Call  on 
yoar  God  for  the  victim  you  so  lately  said  be  could 
substitute  for  you.  Surely  he  can  send  you  a  ram, 
or  a  goat  at  least,  though  here  is  no  thicket  to  en- 
tangle him  by  the  horns.  Lei  him  but  show  some 
such  sligbi-of-haod  as  this  and  I  promise  you  and 
him  thai"— 

Here  the  eunuch^s  speech  was  suddenly  broken 
off  by  the  openiog  of  the  massive  folding  doors  and 
the  entrance  of  Artabanus  and  Sophron  followed 
by  Megabysus  and  a  strong  guard.  The  surprise 
of  the  two  parlies  was  mutual.  Each  stood  ga- 
zing on  the  other  in  mute  amaseraent.  Sophron 
shrunk  back  with  terror  and  muttered,  "  She  is  the 
minister  of  some  angry  god.  I  dreamed  I  saw  her 
here — and  here  she  is.  Methought  some  silly  fool 
bad  bound  her  hands  to  plunge  her  in  the  vault  be- 
low. I  saw  her  triumph  over  all.  The  rest  was 
dark  confusion.  I  know  not  what.  Something  like 
the  royal  tiara  she  wore  upon  her  head.     Some 


overwhelmed  before  her,  sUppiog  and  falling  in  their 
blood." 

Megabysus  after  a  minute's  silence  demanded  of 
the  queen's  eunucha  in  a  stern  voice  what  had 
brought  them  there ;  and  why  that  young  womaa 
that  stood  between  them  waa  brought  to  such  a 
place,  and  who  she  waa. 

"Great  prince  and  brother  to  the  King  of  Kinga," 
answered  the  trembling  eunuch — "  the  queen  com- 
mands us,  her  slaves,  on  pain  of  death,  to  execute 
this  woman,  who  holding  her  dreadful  majesty  at 
naught,  laughed  to  scorn  her  high  commands,  which 
none  may  do  and  live." 

**  Who  are  yon,  young  woman  I"  asked  Mega^ 
byans,  turning  to  Esther.  *'  Can  you  have  so  for- 
gotten the  exalted  station  of  the  queen,  and  dared 
such  outrage  on  the  person  of  the  great  king's 
wife  t" 

"  Mighty  prince,"  said  Esther, "  pity  an  unpro- 
teeted  maiden,  who  is  innocent  of  any  intentional 
offence  to  the  queen.  The  history  of  my  case  is 
this :  Artaxerxes  saw  me  in  Vashti's  train  of  serv- 
ing  women,  placed  there  by  her  own  commands, 
and  commanded  me  to  play  upon  the  harp.  I  obey- 
ed and  drew  anoh  commendationa  from  him  as 
greatly  displeased  his  wife.  She  accused  me  of 
design  upon  the  prince,  her  husband,  and  drove  me 
from  the  palace ;  and  as  I  aat  weeping  at  the  gate, 
Artaxerxes  knowing  the  cause  of  my  distress  and 
pitying  my  misfortune,  slipped  a  ring  from  his  fin* 
ger  and  placed  it  on  mine  as  an  earnest  of  his  fu«> 
ture  protection.  This  was  in  Xerxes'  time.  To* 
day  I  was  commanded  by  Mordecai,  the  Jew,  to 
be  in  readiness  at  the  palace  to  give  in  evidence 
before  the  king.  I  was  seen  and  known  by  boom 
one  of  the  queen^s  retinue — waa  hnrried  before  her 
and  was  condemned  to  lose  my  head,  for  venturing 
to  approach  the  palace.  Before  leaving  her  prea* 
ence,  the  queen  saw  the  ring  and  knowing  itf 
changed  the  mode  of  death  and  condemned  me  to 
the  aahes.  Wtiat  cause  she  haa  to  give  me  thanks^ ' 
instead  of  death,  the  king  will  bear  me  witness." 

"  Your  story,"  said  Megabysus,  **  is  a  stranga 
one,  and  yet  carries  along  with  it  the  aimplicity  of 
truth.     Your  name  1" 

"  Esther." 

**  What !"  he  exclaimed  with  a  start,  **  the  female 
that  discovered  the  horrid  plot  of  these  wretched 
men !" 

"  The  same." 

"  And  did  the  queen  know  this  t" 

**  She  heard  it  from  me,  but  believed  it  not." 

*'  The  king  must  be  kept  ignorant  of  this,"  con- 
tinued Megabysus  to  himself.  "  It  were  enough 
to  rouse  his  suspicions  against  her ;  and  once  sus- 
pected, few  live  to  wear  the  silvered  livery  of  ago 
in  princes*  palaces.  This,"  said  he  aloud,  '*  ex- 
plains the  sudden  transformation  of  thought  in  the 
king's  mind  at  the  magic  word  Eelher.    But  yotit 


wept  aud  trembled— then  rejoiced.    Herfoeslaaw  guilty  wretches,"  continued  he  to  the  queen's  ea 
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DQchs,  handing  them  a  roll  of  parchment  found  on 
Artabanua — **yoa  who  were  so  ready  to  execute 
a  sentence  on  another,  search  there  if  the  name  of 
any  traitor  greets  your  eyes  and  say  what  should 
be  his  doom  1" 

With  trembling  despair  the  eanaohs  beheld  a 
full  list  of  the  principal  conspirators  names — their 
own  among  the  first. 

"  It  is  useless  to  repine/*  said  Sopron  by  way  of 
encouragement,  '*  that  woman,  or  demon,  can  crush 
others,  as  easily  as  she  can  save  herself.  We  are 
doomed  and  let  us  die  like  men/' 

Megabysus  now  gave  a  sign  to  the  guards,  who 
plunged  the  four  criminals  into  the  horrid  abyss. 
The  engines  worked  assiduously,  raising  dark  curl- 
ing volumes  of  dust  far  above  the  city,  that  arrest- 
ed the  eyes  of  shuddering  thousands,  who  well 
knew  the  meaning.  Esther  closed  her  eyes  from 
the  contemplation  of  this  terrible  scene  and  bent 
her  slight  form  in  one  absorbing  out-pouring  of  her 
grateful  spirit  to  that  all  seeing  and  righteous  God, 
who  never  forsakes  those  who  put  their  trust  in 
Him. 

When  all  was  over,  Megabysus  roused  her  by  a 
touch  on  the  shoulder,  and  whispered-^**  Be  cau- 
tious to  keep  your  rescue  a  secret  from  the  queen, 
lest  by  private  means  destruction  should  fall  on 
you  and  all  of  us.  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  incense 
a  proud  and  powerful  woman."  Then  after  repeat* 
edly  charging  the  guards,  under  penalty  of  his  and 
the  king*8  most  implacable  vengeance,  to  breathe 
no  whisper  of  Esther's  deliverance,  he  had  her 
eonveyed  in  a  covered  palanquin  to  her  own  dwell- 
ing, and  returned  himself  to  the  palace  to  receive 
the  king^s  further  orders  concerning  the  conspira- 
cy. There  he  found  Mordecai,  the  Jew,  who  en- 
tirely unconscious  of  Esthetes  troubles,  stood  with 
a  respectful,  but  nnawed  demeanor  in  the  presence 
of  absolute  power. 

"  The  fidelity  and  timely  disclosure  of  the  old 
man,**  said  the  king  to  Megabysus,  "  claims  our 
warmest  gratitude ;  and  it  is  our  pleasure  that  be 
be  retained  at  the  palace,  and  that .  his  ofiice  and 
honor  be  to  keep  the  king^s  gate.  This  is  a  trust 
of  great  confidence,  old  man,*'  continued  he  to 
Mordecai,  **  but  you  have  given  an  earnest  that  you 
will  not  abuse  it.  As  for  the  maiden  who  exposed 
Artabanus*  letter,**  he  resumed  after  a  pause  and 
with  a  perceptible  change  of  color,  **  she  has  but 
to  name  the  recompense  she  would  desire  for  her 
service,  to  obtain  it.*' 

Haman,  the  Amalektte,  who  was  also  in  the 
presence  and  heard  these  declarations  of  favor  from 
the  king,  was  moved  to  almost  insuppressible  in- 
dignation, that  Mordecai,  a  Jew,  whose  whole  na- 
tion he  would  gladly  have  devoted  to  destruction, 
and  who  individually  had  mocked  and  defied  his 
power,  should  thus  be  honored  and  elevated  by  the 
great  king.  Already  high  in  power  himself,  proud, 
aspiring  and  overbjearing,  he  assiduously  sought 


by  covert  means  to  check  and  erash  all  who  niigfat 
bear  the  semblance  of  rivals.  But  that  a  Jew,  aa 
hereditary  enemy,  and  one  of  the  captive  slaves  of 
Nebuchadnezaar,  should  be  raised  above  the  power 
of  his  malice,  was  too  intolerable  for  endurance. 
However,  there  was  one  source  of  joy  and  exalta- 
tion to  hie  dark  and  vindictive  mind,  both  as  it  pro- 
mised agonizing  afiliction  to  Mordecai*  and  remo- 
ved from  himself  an  indefinable  dread  and  appre- 
hension of  future  trouble.  A  few  minotes  before, 
an  eunuch,  whom  he  had  attached  to  his  fortones, 
whispered  to  him  that  Hadassah,  the  Jewish  wiiek, 
had  been  suffocated  in  the  tower  of  ashes,  by  the 
queen*s  commands — that  he  had  heard  her  sen- 
tence pronounced  by  Vashti,  and  saw  her  led  to 
execution. 

"  But,**  replied  Haman,  '*  may  she  not  have  baf- 
fled the  queen  as  she  has  so  oflen  done  me  V* 

**  Nut  so  my  lord,'*  continued  his  confidant,  ''she 
is  done  fur  this  time.  The  cloud  of  ashes  that 
quickly  rose  above  the  city,  told  her  doom.  Be- 
sides, the  queen  had  taken  away  her  mai^ic  ring, 
with  which  ihey  say  she  wrought  her  miracles." 
Accustomed  of  late  to  regard  Esther  as  a  super- 
natural being,  and  fearing,  from  a  sopersiitioos 
dread  of  her  power,  openly  to  oppress  the  Jews, 
as  well  as  to  be  circumvented  in  his  schemes  of 
aggrandizement,  he  gave  expression  to  the  wildest 
joy  at  the  news  of  her  death. 

**  Now,**  he  exclaimed,  **  the  only  rock  I  feared, 
the  fearful  barrier  in  my  way,  that  accursed  Sor- 
ceress or  witch  of  Jewry  is  removed.  Too  happy 
hour ;  though  hoped  not,  as  vain,  yet  come.  My 
path  now  lies  open  and  dominion  and  power  are 
before  me.** 

The  distasteful  advancement  of  Mordecai,  »»  we 
have  seen,  caused  a  sudden  transition  from  glad- 
ness to  torturinsr  malevolence  in  the  bosom  of  this 
creature  of  impulse  and  passion.  Truly  is  the 
heart  of  a  proud  and  vicious  man  like  bellows, 
puffed  op  or  depressed  by  the  weakest  hand  that 
plays  upon  it.  Artabanus,  who  rightly  judged  that 
Haman^s  haughty  pride  and  selfish  ambition  onfit- 
ted  him  for  the  second  place  in  an  usurping  dynasty, 
had  lefl  him  out  of  the  conspiracy,  with  the  tntea- 
tion  of  cutting  him  off  as  soon  as  he  shonld  be  es- 
tablished on  the  throne.  This  intention  of  the 
chief  conspirator  was  discovered  by  a  letter  found 
on  one  of  the  condemned  criminals,  and  readily 
turned  to  advantage  by  Haman,  who,  with  soeh 
evidence,  convinced  the  king  that  his  fidelity  was 
so  incorruptible,  that  the  traitors  thought  it  indis- 
pensable to  put  him  to  death,  to  secure  their  own 
safety.  Besides,  his  active  and  untiring  zeal  ia 
hunting  out  and  bringing  to  punishment  even  the 
most  obscure  partisans  of  Artabanus,  gare  him  a 
plausible  claim  to  be  considered  the  most  steaJfast 
guardian  of  the  Persian  throne.  And  the  king  so 
regarding  him,  at  once  elevated  him  to  the  highest 
dignity  in  the  empire,  next  to  the  sovereign  power. 
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His  towering  and  guilty  ambition,  thus  raised  to 
one  eminence,  became  now  inappeasable  bat  by 
mooflting  the  Bighest  pinnacle  of  power ;  and  what 
the  king  commended  daily  as  incorruptible  loyalty, 
was  but  an  artful  by-play  to  ward  off  the  possibil- 
ity of  suspicion,  that  when  the  time  and  means 
should  serve,  he  might  strike  the  surer  blow.  His 
haughty  spirit  and  overweening  vanity  had  now  be- 
come impatient  of  any  superior,  and  his  mind  was 
tossed  by  dreams  of  universal  supremacy.  Though 
covered  with  honors  and  envied  for  his  greatness, 
he  was  a  prey  to  the  most  restless  inquietude  and 
perhaps  the  least  contented  person  in  Susa. 


CHAPTEE  VIII. 

From  the  time  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  it  had  been 
a  custom  with  the  kings  of  Persia  to  give  a  public 
feast  once  a  year,  for  the  purpose  either  of  conrt- 
ing  the  favor  of  the  multitude,  and  thus  strength- 
ening the  throne  by  such  affable  condescension — 
if  such  haughty  and  despotic  lords  of  sovereignty 
could  be  supposed  capable  of  a  sense  of  depen- 
dence— or,  what  is  more  probable,  to  make  an  os- 
tentatious display  of  their  incredible  splendor  and 
magnificence,  the  more  widely  to  diffuse  the  awe 
of  their  greatness.  In  conformity  with  this  cus- 
tom, Artazerzes,  who  had  defeated  Hystaspes  in 
a  great  battle,  and  now  considered  himself  firmly 
established  on  the  throne  of  Cyrus,  published  a 
general  invitation  to  all  his  subjects,  both  rich  and 
poor,  to  a  protracted  banquet  to  be  given  at  the 
king's  palace.  At  such  feasts  the  servile  adora- 
tion ordinarily  paid  to  the  sovereign,  and  the  pain- 
ful awe  usually  felt  in  his  presence,  were  exchan- 
ged for  an  easy  and  social  equality.  Every  guest, 
without  restraint,  or  fear  of  consequences,  present 
or  remote,  was  permitted  to  approach  the  king  and 
converse  familiarly  with  him  on  subjects  either 
irrave  or  jocular,  as  humor  inclined  him ;  or  other- 
wise to  dispose  of  his  time,  freely  absolved  from 
the  formal  roles  of  court  etiquette.  The  scene  of 
this  splendid  entertainment  was  in  the  court  of  the 
garden  formed  by  the  king^s  palace.  The  build- 
ings of  the  palace  presented  to  the  eye  an  immense 
quadrangular  structure,  adorned  by  lofty  and  mag- 
nificent columns  and  porticos,  after  the  Corinthian 
and  Attic  orders  of  architecture.  In  the  centre 
of  the  square  was  a  large  open  arena,  laid  out  into 
gardens  and  pleasure-grounds,  and  tastefully  orna- 
nented  by  the  most  pleasing  variety  and  succes- 
aion  of  rural  beauties.  Along  the  serpentine  walks, 
the  passenger  successively  glided  under  the  imper- 
vious shade  of  magnificent  trees — through  shrub- 
bery trained  into  every  fantastic  shape, — now  pre- 
senting in  full  and  perfect  outline  the  figure  of  a 
nan  on  horse-back — now  a  woman,  an  ostrich,  a 


leopards.  Again  he  twined  among  flower-plots, 
crowded  with  the  most  gorgeous  and  beautiful 
flowers  perfuming  the  air  with  their  sweet  odors — 
among  every  variety  of  fruit  trees,  whose  loaded 
branches  almost  obstructed  the  way.  Jets  and 
fountains  threw  high  into  the  air  showers  of  pure, 
fresh  water,  which  falling  in  spray  imparted  a  de- 
lightful freshness  to  the  surrounding  atmosphere ; 
and  afterwards  collecting  in  drops  upon  the  broad 
circular  platforms  of  polished  marble,  these  show- 
ers trickled  in  a  thousand  tiny  streamlets  into  large 
silver  basins,  till,  overflowing  them,  they  wound  in 
many  rivulets  to  water  and  fertilize  the  gardens. 
Midway  the  gardens  was  an  extensive  portico  of 
Parian  marble,  whose  height  was  on  a  level  with 
that  of  the  surrounding  palace.  The  massy  and 
towering  columns  of  this  beautiful  structure  were 
skilfully  covered  with  gold  leaf,  so  as  to  present 
the  appearance  of  solid  pillars  of  burnished  gold. 
From  the  capitals  of  these  col  urns  were  suspended 
awnings  of  the  richest  purple,  embroidered  and 
fringed  with  gold, which  dropping  their  broad  con-* 
vex  bosoms  half  way  to  the  floor,  passed  over  to 
opposite  columns  and  being  gracefully  gathered 
through  small  golden  rings  attached,  fell  tasteful- 
ly arqond  their  bases.  The  gilt  ceiling,  studded 
with  constellations  of  brilliant  and  different  sized 
gems,  representing  the  heavenly  bodies,  afforded  to 
the  view  of  the  delighted  spectator,  a  sight  incon- 
ceivably beautiful.  The  floor  was  of  tissulated 
marble,  neatly  polished  and  skilfully  fitted  together. 
This  portico  was  the  scene  of  the  king's  magnifi- 
cent feast.  The  tables,  which  extended  in  one  con- 
tinuous range  its  whole  length,  were  curiously 
wrought  of  solid  silver,  set  with  brilliants  and  pearl. 
Along  these  tables  were  couches  embellished  with 
gems  and  gold,  with  cushions  of  the  finest  satin 
worked  in  flowers  of  every  hue.  Drinking  cups 
of  gold  and  silver,  richly  embossed  with  flowers 
and  wreaths,  and  the  beads  of  gods  and  goddesses 
were  placed  in  two  long  glittering  rows  before  the 
guests.  Each  was  left  to  choose  for  himself  and 
to  be  merry  or  grave  as  suited  his  temperament. 
Bands  of  the  most  skilful  musicians  filled  at  inter- 
vals the  gardens  with  bursts  of  the  sweetest  music ; 
and  a  tree  of  pure  gold,  covered  with  leaves,  blos- 
soms and  fruit  of  the  same  metal,  and  supporting 
on  its  branches  innumerable  birds,  that  by  the  touch 
of  a  spring,  sent  forth  their  artificial  warblings, 
added  to  the  delight  and  enchantment  of  the  scene. 
The  tables  were  filled  and  the  company,  a  mixed 
assemblage  of  every  grade  of  society,  seemed  as 
noisy  and  as  joyous  as  the  absence  of  care  could 
make  them. 

Artaxerxes,  conspicuous  by  the  surpassing  splen- 
dor of  his  dress  and  the  glittering  crown  upon  his 
head,  mingled  freely  in  the  conversations  of  his 
guests,  at  one  time  discussing  a  grave  subject  with 
a  grey-headed  veteran  and  at  another  exchanging 


lioo,  and  next  a  throne  resting  on  the  shoulders  of  sallies  of  wit  with  a  merry  young  wag.    Among 
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those  be  more  particularly  distingfoished  by  hi« 
notice,  was  Themistocles,  the  Athenian,  who  had 
taken  refuj^e  at  the  Persian  court  from  the  violence 
of  his  capricious  countrymen. 

The  wine  had  already  circulated  freely,  and  the 
kin^,  exhilarated  by  its  fumes,  turned  to  Themis- 
tocles and  said,  **  Tell  roe  now,  Themistocles,  do 
not  the  little  republics  of  Greece,  with  all  your 
partiality  for  your  father-land,  dwindle  intb  paltry 
insigfnificance  since  you  hare  witnessed  the  glory 
and  magnificence  of  the  Persian  monarchy  1  Look 
around  and  survey  the  evidences  of  splendor  and 
greatness,  and  give  a  candid  answer." 

Themistocles  emboldened  by  the  wine  he  had 
freely  imbibed,  readily  replied : — '*  Before  I  answer 
your  question,  great  king,  as  to  the  comparative 
glory  of  Greece  and  Persia,  we  should  first  deter- 
mine in  what  true  glory  consists.  We  of  Athens 
conceive  that  a  nation  to  be  glorious,  must  be  free, 
brave  and  generous ;  prefering  death  to  slavery  or 
aubjugation ;  cultivators  of  learning  and  the  fine 
arts  and  reverencers  of  the  Gods.  Neither  extent 
of  empire  nor  the  glittering  pageantry  of  sensible 
objects,  without  these  qualities,  can  compare  in 
true  glory  with  the  smallest  and  poorest  community 
that  has  them."  , 

*'  And  in  which  of  these  attributes  is  the  Per- 
sian deficient  T'  asked  the  king. 

"  As  to  generosity,"  replied  Themistocles,  "your- 
self, great  king,  are  certainly  an  illustrious  exam- 
ple, and" — 

*'  And  our  bravery,"  interrupted  the  king — ^•'the 
extent  of  our  empire,  wrested  from  so  many  na- 
tions, fully  attesu." 

"  You  should  have  added,"  continued  Themis- 
tocles with  a  leer — "  to  make  the  proof  more  siri- 
king^-the  burning  of  Athens  and  the  capture  of  the 
conquerors  of  the  Pisistratidae,"  pointing  to  the 
statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  which  had 
been  brought  off  from  Athens  by  Xerxes — •*  These 
marble  representatives  of  the  illustrionsdead,  saved 
from  the  ruins  of  a  defenceless  city,  together  with 
the  spoils  of  Thermopyle,  of  Marathron,  of  Sala- 
mis,  of  Platea,  and  of  Mycale,  afford  incontestible 
evidence  of  Persian  valor." 

"  Nay,  if  victories  are  to  decide  to  whom  the 
palm  of  courage  is  due/'  resumed  the  king  greatly 
disconcerted, "  Persia,  under  Cyrus,  will  certainly 
bear  it  off." 

*'  I  grant  you,"  said  Themistocles  with  candor, 
**that  Cyrus  stands  preeminent  as  a  conqueror  not 
only  here,  but  in  Greece  also,  and  in  the  whole 
world,  yet  his  glory  had  but  few  of  these  splendid 
embellishments  around  us,  and  little  of  the  luxuri- 
ous banquet,  if  we  may  credit  the  story  of  the 
cresses  and  water.  But,  great  king,  you  need  not 
go  so  far  back  as  Cyrus  for  an  instance  of  hero- 
ism ;  for  you  have  an  example  of  the  love  of  true 
glory  nearer  our  own  times.  Had  all  the  Persian 
host  exerted  the  intrepid  valor  and  noble  contempt 


of  death  displayed  by  Artemisea,  qoeen  of  Haliear- 
nassus,  at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  the  Grecian  fleet 
would  scarcely  have  boasted  so  signal  a  victory." 

"  I  see,  Themistocles,"  said  the  kingr  with  a  am'de, 
**  that  you  Grecians  have  become  inurdinately  ▼aio, 
from  some  few  onexpectad  victories,  and  that  yem 
are  yet  prejudiced  in  favor  of  Greece  notwithstand- 
ing her  ingratitude.  Bot  what  do  you  say  of  cwr 
publio  edifices,  of  our  statues  and  other  seolp- 
tures  1  Do  they  not  bespeak  a  taste  eqaal  at  least 
to  the  Grecian  school  V* 

•*  Most  certainly,"  replied  Themistocles,  **  be- 
cause they  are  nearly  all  aAer  Grecian  models, 
and  wrought  by  Grecian  artists.  Botooroparisooi 
are  odious,"  continued  he  wishing  to  conciltafe  the 
good-natured  king  and  to  soften  bis  repeated  re- 
buffs, by  giving  an  agreeable  turn  to  the  conversa- 
tion ;  "  yet  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  make  one  more 
which  must  perforce  leave  the  palm  with  Persia. 
I  mean  as  to  the  attractions  of  the  females.  No 
country,  I  think,  can  compare  with  Persia  is  ifae 
softness,  delicacy  and  exquisite  beauty  of  her  we- 
men." 

This  compliment  was  truly  pleasing  not  only  to 
the  king,  but  to  every  Persian  that  heard  it;  forss 
people  think  nwre  highly  of  female  loveliness  thaa 
they.  ^*  Ha !"  exclaimed  the  king  lao^hing  and 
nearly  rising  from  his  seat,  **  Yoar  Venas  has 
then  found  our  realm  more  congenial  to  herself  and 
the  graces,  than  Paphos  or  Athens.  Her  doves 
must  wing  their  way  oftener  east  of  the  Hellesponi 
than  westwardly.  Pray  has  one  of  our  terrestria] 
goddesses  established  a  supremacy  in  the  heart  of 
Themistocles  r* 

**  Why  but  yesterday,"  replied  the  gay  Athe&isa, 
"  as  I  traversed  at  an  early  hoor  a  atreec  Uuk 
promising  such  a  treat,  my  ears  were  saluted  by 
such  dulcet  sounds  as  seemed  possible  to  proceed 
only  from  the  harp  of  Apollo  or  Enierpe.  Jodging 
that  chords,  to  give  such  tones  of  touching  pathos, — 
for  the  strain  was  sweetly  and  softly  melancholy — 
must  be  tuned  by  fingers  delicate ;  and  the  voice, 
O,  ye  gods !  so  thrillingly  sweet,  could  proceed  froa 
a  syren  alone,  I  paused,  and  in  rapt  ecstasy  spell- 
bound, wandered  in  delighted  revelry  of  thoagkt 
one  while  to  Circe*s  rock  of  melody — then  to  Cap 
Iypso*8  charming  isle,  and  again  I  followed  Orpheus 
drawing  after  his  melodious  strains  trees,  rocks 
and  bleating;  herds.  I  feared  to  venture  on  the  sweet 
minstrel's  presence,  lest  some  such  fate  as  Action^s 
should  befall  a  rash  intruder.  But  soon  I  found  a 
crowd  gathering  round  me,  as  hushed  and  silent  as 
Harpoc rates  with  his  finger  to  his  roouiti.  A  spell 
seemed  thrown  on  all  around  me.  I  broke  it  first 
and  whispering  one  who  stood  with  ear  directed  ts 
the  sounds  asked,  who  touched  that  silvery  lyre.wiA 
tones  so  melting  and  with  voice  so  sweet.  *  Sons 
say,'  he  answered,  *  she  is  a  sorceress,  dealing  is 
occult  charms  and  spells  beyond  the  powers  of  the 
wise  men  and  Magi ;  others,  that  she  is  a 
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partial  to  Themis tocles,  the  Grecian  exile,  and 
tending  on  his  fortonee,  since  she  appeared  in  Susa 
aboat  the  tioae  he  came  to  Xerxes*  conrt.  Bat 
none  know  for  certain  who  or  what  she  is.'  *■  A 
goddess  partial  to  Themistocles  V  I  musingly  re- 
peated ;  *  then  fortune  sorely  brings  me  hither.* 
Tbae  encouraged,  I  boldly  passed  the  threshold 
and  beheld — ye  gods,  what  a  si^ht!  A  nymph 
more  fair  and  beautiful  than  our  Grecian  Helen, 
who  caused  a  nation's  ruin  and  gave  legions  of 
Greeks  to  slaughter.  Nor  could  the  Paphian  Venus, 
dancing  over  old  Ocean's  waves,  boast  greater 
charms  than  she.  With  beauty  so  faultless,  the 
queen  of  gods,  great  Juno,  might,  without  the  love- 
inspiring  sone  of  Veons,  have  moulded  Jove*s  de- 
crees to  any  shape  she  chose." 

During  this  rhapeody»of  the  half-dronk  Athenian, 
Hamao,  the  Amalekite,  who  seemed  to  have  re- 
laxed his  austere  dignity  into  the  general  hilarity 
as  the  wine  circulated,  suddenly  fixed  his  eye  upon 
him  with  intense  interest  and  looked  as  a  man  hor- 
ror-stroc]^  with  some  dreadful  intelligence. 

'*  Well,"  said  the  king  as  they  drained  an  inter- 
vening cup  of  wine,  "  the  catastrophe-^let  us  have 
the  catastrophe  of  this  melodramatic  story." 

"  Well,  she  started  to  her  feet  at  my  entrance, 
and  seemed  greatly  disconcerted.  Her  modesty 
was  shocked  by  so  bold  an  intrusion,  as  the  blood 
that  mounted  to  her  cheeks  plainly  declared.  With 
as  much  suavity  of  manners  as  an  Athenian  could 
command-^and  you  will  grant,  great  king,  we 
Greeks  are  not  deficient  in  the  graces — I  plead  the 
irresistible  attractions  of  her  charms,  as  my  apol- 
ogy for  the  trespass;  and  poured  forth  such  a  flood 
of  eloquence  in  defence  of  the  passion,  with  which 
the  gild  of  love  then  inspired  me,  that  I  conceived 
it  must  perforce  sweep  away  every  obstacle.  But 
I  was  deceived ;  for  she  would  have  left  me  half- 
heard  had  I  not  intercepted  her  meditated  retreat. 
When  I  paused  at  lengih,  expecting  at  least  her 
Ckankis  for  such  a  flood  of  commendations,  she 
iumed  ealmly  upon  roe  and  said,  '  You  are  The- 
mistocles, the  far-famed  Grecian  General,  who, 
fleeing  from  the  pursuit  of  your  country's  ven- 
geance, have  found  an  asylum  in  the  court- of  your 
ancient  enemy ;  and  would  you,  an  Athenian  and 
an  exile,  bring  ruin  and  wretchedness  upon  a  home- 
iess  exile  like  yourself  t  and  she  a  weak  and  de- 
fenceless woman  ?  If  so  yon  are  unworthy  to  be 
called  an  Athenian,  and  too  debased  to  be  the  freed 
man  of  Aristides  the  Just.*  This  sudden  bolt  from 
auch  a  quarter  fell  so  astoundingly  as  for  a  moment 
to  strike  me  dumb.  But  I  soon  rallied  and  pro- 
testing by  all  the  gods  she  had  done  me  wrong,  of- 
fered her  my  love  on  her  own  terms.  *  The  gods 
by  whom  you  swear  are  gods  unknown  to  me,*  she 
lepUed ;  *  and  to  listen  to  a  pledge  made  in  their 
aamee  were  hlaaphemy  and  idolatrous  sin  againai 
that  living  God  who  is  above  all  gods.'  *  By  Ju- 
piter, the  king  of  the  gods,  then,'  I  began,  think- 


ing she  meant  him,  when  suddenly  she  broke  off 
my  address  and  with  impatience  cried,  *  Spare  me 
the  mention  of  your  gods — ^they  are  an  abomina- 
tion to  my  ears.  Learn,  blinded  pagan  and  idola- 
ter, mighty  warrior  and  learned  counsellor  though 
you  be,  that  there  is  but  one  God,  the  creator  and 
governor  of  all  things,  whose  throne  is  heaven  and 
whose  footstool  is  earth.'  This  was  cutting  oflf 
the  genealogy  of  the  gods  at  a  slashing  rate  and 
grated  rather  harshly  as  coming  from  one  1  had  al- 
most deified  in  imagination.  Yet  I  was  willing  to 
prolong  the  interview  and  listen  to  the  music  of 
her  voice  though  reviling  the  gods.  Accordingly 
I  begged  her  to  instruct  my  ignorance — that  while 
she  spoke  I  might  gaze  upon  her  charms  and  eke 
out  the  rapture  of  the  enchantin<^  vision  ;  for  such 
even  now  it  seems.  In  her  animated  zeal,  forget- 
ful of  our  relative  positions,  she  poured  forth,  in  one 
continned  strain  of  flnent  melody,  a  strange,  and 
new,  but  beautiful  mythology.  How  God — not 
Coslus,  nor  Terra,  nor  Ops,  nor  Saturn,  nor  Jupi- 
ter— but  He  that  was  without  a  beginning,  first  out 
of  chaos  formed  this  world,  and  of  its  dust,  with 
plastic  hand-^like  Prometheus — made  the  first  man 
in  His  own  likeness  and  called  his  name  Adam ;  and 
from  a  rib  taken  from  Adam's  side,  formed  the  first 
woman.  Eve.  That  they  were  placed  in  a  garden 
more  beautiful  than  that  of  the  Hesperides,  sup- 
plied by  every  object  that  conid  charm  the  eye  and 
fmits  of  every  growth  and  clime.  That  every 
thing  was  free  for  use  except  one  tree,  whose  fruit 
that  God  forbade  these  two  to  touch  or  taste ;  that 
the  serpent,  (unlike  the  wakeful  dragon  that  guard- 
ed the  golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides.)  tempted 
the  woman  Eve  to  pluck,  and  impiously  to  eat 
the  consecrated  fruit — that  this  sacrilegious  folly, 
(like  Pandora's  box,)  let  loose  upon  the  world, 
death  and  every  corse  that  is  incident  to  man — that 
the  man  Adam,  who  ate  the  fruit  to  please  his  wife, 
becan^,  (like  Saturn,)  the  destroyer  of  his  own 
children  -and  the  cause  of  wretchedness  to  all  the 
human  race.  She  told  also  how  the  angry  God 
overwhelmed  the  earth  with  water  to  drown  the 
wicked  race  of  man ;  and  that  one  Noah  and  his 
family,  (like  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,)  alone  es- 
caped the  flood — that  to  one  chosen  nation,  near  to 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  were  committed  the  oracles  of 
that  mighty  God-— that  alt  other  nations  wandered 
in  blinded  ignorance,  and  cot  off  from  all  true  know- 
ledge bowed  down  in  abject  superstition  to  stocks 
and  stones  and  beasts  and  creeping  things.  This 
last  egotism  of  her  monopolizing  nation,  though 
proceeding  from  so  fair  a  mouth,  somewhat  touched 
my  pride ;  which  readily  perceiving,  she  continued 
with  a  smile  so  sweet,  that  none  but  Adonis  could 
resist  it — *  But  by  the  sure  and  steadfast  promise 
of  our  God  to  faithful  Abraham  we  know  in  his 
seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blest. 
The  Greek  as  well  as  the  Jew  shall  bow  allegi- 
ance to  Messiah's  reign,  and  call  him  the  anoint* 
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ed  of  the  living  God.'  This  last  great  king,  she 
said,  would  sit  on  Jadah^s  throne  and  tumble  oor 
mock  deities,  (like  Vulcan,)  to  the  earth — leaving 
for  the  worship  of  mankind  the  only  true  and  liv- 
ing God,  supreme,  unmoved  by  passions,  far  above 
all  created  things  enthroned ;  with  eye  pervading 
all  the  realms  of  space — a  wisdom  never  erring — 
a  presence  every  where, — a  power  equal  to  all 
things  and  a  righteousness  beyond  the  reach  of 
thought. '  Suddenly  she  paused,  and  fixing  her  eyes 
as  it  seemed  upon  some  distant  object,  shuddered 
and  drew  back.  I  looked  with  some  surprise  the 
same  way  and  saw  a  dark  cloud  of  dust  rising  from 
a  distant  tower.  I  knew  it  told  the  death  of  Mith- 
ridates,  the  guilty  eunuch,  and  asked  the  fair  ves- 
tal if  she  could  tell  why  those  volumes  of  curling 
smoke  rose  over  the  houses  of  the  city.  She 
shrunk  with  horror  at  the  question,  but  answered 
*  Yes.'  *  Were  you  ever  in  that  tower,  fair  maiden, 
that  you  seem  so  shocked  at  its  sight  V  again  she 
answered  *  Yes.'  *  But  not  as  a  criminal  V  I  per- 
sisted. *  Even  yes,'  was  the  reply.  '  And  bow  in 
the  name  of  all  the  gods  did  you  escape  V  *  That 
great  and  righteous  God,'  she  exclaimed,  clasping 
her  little  hands  with  vehemence  and  raising  her 
lovely  eyes  above,  *  whom  I  have  never  implored 
in  vain,  reached  out  His  mighty  arm  and  snatched 
me  from  the  cloud  of  death.'  Thus  concluding, 
and  before  I  was  aware  of  her  design,  she  glided 
by  me  like  a  shadow  and  was  gone.  A  door  closed 
behind  her :  I  saw  her  no  more.  There  I  stood 
for  minutes  trying  to  collect  my  thoughts  like  one 
suddenly  roused  from  a  sweet  dream.  The  image 
of  that  girl  still  hauuts  my  mind.'' 

Haman  who  had  hung  with  rivetted  attention 
upon  the  Athenian's  narrative,  hearing  the  decla- 
ration that  some  god  had  snatched  the  heroine  of 
the  story  from  the  tower  of  ashes,  and  that  she 
had  glided  like  a  shadow  out  of  the  Athenian's 
sight,  took  these  expressions  literally  and  coupling 
them  with  her  reputed  powers  of  sorcery  became 
greatly  troubled  in  his  superstitious  thoughts,  lest 
Esther,  whom  he  had  confidently  believed  the  ashes 
had  proven  to  be  but  flesh  and  blood,  should  after 
all  turn  out  a  supernatural  being  to  foil  him  in  his 
purposes.  Yet  after  a  minute's  torturing  doubt  he 
roused  himself  and  muttered,  ^*  I  am  but  a  fool  thus 
to  tease  myself;  it  is  but  the  creature  of  a  cowardly 
fear — she  is  dead  and  there  is  an  end  of  it." 

'*  This  is  a  strange  story,  Themistocles,"  said 
the  king,  setting  down  his  cup  and  laughing  mer- 
rily. "  You  got  among  the  Jews,  it  seems, — a 
singular  and  unyielding  4>eople,  tenacious  of  their 
creed  and  hearing  of  no  community  of  gods.  But 
beautiful  as  this  unknown  Jewess  may  have  seemed 
to  you,  she  must  show  but  as  a  paltry  drab  compared 
with  the  lovely  person  of  Vashti,  our  queen.  And 
to  show  an  Athenian,  who  so  extols  a  captive  Jew, 
what  beauty  Persia  can  display,  we  will  call  forth 
our  queen,  that  not  only  be^  but  my  assembled  peo- 


ple may  behold  and  wonder  at  her  lovelineaa." 
Then  turning  to  seven  of  his  chamberlaios,  he 
commanded  them  to  hasten  to  the  queen  and  desire 
her  presently  to  present  herself  at  the  banqoei. 

At  this  very  hour  Vashti  was  presiding  otct  a 
splendid  feast  given  at  her  palace  to  the  women  of 
Snsa.     Numerous  was  the  company  and  gay  and 
cheerful  were  the  matrons  that  crowded  around  the 
queen ;  yet  they  seemed  Co  vie  with  each  other  ia 
terms  of  adulation  to  the  great  kind's   wife,  who, 
vain  and  self-exalted,  received  their  homage  as  as 
honor  due  to  an  original  greatness  in  herself  and 
not  reflected  by  the  throne.      Her  niind«  by  loog 
indulgence,  had  become  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  re- 
sistance, inconsistent  with  that  absolute  authivity 
which  custom  and  the  Persian  laws  had  given  the 
husband  over  the  wife ;  and  this  a.dalation  of  the 
parasites  about  her  but  the  more  strengthened  ber 
consciousness  of  an  irresponsible  free  will.    Atti- 
red in  the  most  costly  and  beautiful  robes,  cokired 
with  the  richest  Tyrian  dyes,  which  no  other  wo- 
man might  dare  wear ;  so  covered  over  with  dia- 
monds and  other  precious  stones  as  to   seem  oes 
literal  blaze  of  splendor ;  with  a  gorgeous  crowa 
encircling  her  smooth,  white  forehead,  and  drinkiog 
in  the  incense  of  the  most  extravagant  flattery,  of- 
fered up  by  the  crowds  around  ber,  Vashti  felt  her- 
self at  this  moment  superior  to  every  other  oaorial 
on  earth.     While  thus  reposing  in  her  complaeeat 
dreams  of  unequalled  greatness,  Zeresh,  Haman^ 
wife,  drew  near  to  the  queen  and  whispered — 

**  Haman  sends  you  information  that  he  Ms 
convinced  the  Jewess  you  condemned  to  the  ashes 
has  escaped  your  sentence  and  reappeared.  The- 
mistocles, the  Athenian,  has  just  described  to  the 
king  the  person  of  a  young  woman,  who  attracted 
him  to  her  side  by  the  melody  of  her  hav^  and 
voice, — in  every  thing  so  strikingly  characteristic 
of  the  Jewess,  as  to  leave  his  mind  witboat  a 
doubt." 

This  startling  intelligence  drove  the  blood  froa 
the  queen's  cheeks  and  turning  to  her  favorite*  she 
asked,  *^  How  can  that  be  %  The  gnards  attend- 
ing on  Megabysus,  when  Artabanns  and  Sofihroa 
were  executed,  expressly  informed  me  that  the 
Jewess  was  sufifocated  by  my  eunuchs  before  Meg- 
abysus reached  the  tower." 

**  There  was  deception  sorely  practised  on  yQS« 
great  queen,"  resumed  Zeresh,  **  for  the  ciafky 
Jewess  reports  that  her  God  reached  oot  His  ara 
and  took  her  from  the  ashes.  A  full  hour  did  the 
Athenian  entertain  the  king  with  the  channs  of  her 
person  and  voice." 

The  wretched  Haman,  tossed  by  alternate  hopes 
and  fears,  could  no  longer  sustain  his  suspense,  and 
accordingly  despatched  a  messenger  to  bis  wife 
with  the  above  account,  to  be  faithfully  reported  ts 
the  queen,  that  her  vindictive  research  might  at 
once  resolve  his  doubts. 

The  queen  thus  excited  by  the  susjHcion  of  £»> 
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lher*8  escape,  and  maddened  by  the  allusion  to  her 
beauty  and  skill  io  music,  the  eflfects  of  \«hich  upon 
the  king  she  had  herself  witnessed,  could  scarcely 
restrain  her  jealous  rage  before  the  asseroMed 
crowd  of  Persia's  noblest  ladies ;  and  her  kindlinsr 
eye  and  change  of  color,  from  scarlet  to  deadly 
paleness,  told  all  beholders  that  someihiog  greatly 
agitated  (he  queen.  After  a  moment  of  torturing 
reflection,  she  turned  to  Zeresh  and  said  in  a  low 
and  indignant  voice,  and  an  eye  ihat  sparkled  with 
anger— "This  accursed  Jewess,  if  she  be  indeed 
alive,  has,  like  many  of  her  people,  the  means  of 
bribing  the  officers  of  justice,  and  is  thus  enabled 
to  play  off  her  tricks  of  juggling,  that  have  im- 
pressed the  vulgar  mind  with  the  belief  of  a  super* 
natural  agency.  The  guilty  eunuchs,  who  had 
charge  of  her  execution,  afforded  evidence  that 
they  were  capable  of  any  infamy  and  might  have 
taken  bribes  to  let  her  escape.  Yet  how  could  the 
irnards  report  to  me  that  she  had  been  executed 
unless  they  knew  the  fact  ?  Here  is  mystery,  but 
1  will  fathom  it  and,  to-morrow,  teach  the  culprit 
and  her  abettors  what  Vashti^s  power  can  do.  My 
vengeance  shall  convince  all  knaves  and  fools  that 
neither  the  Jewess  nor  her  God  shall  longer  thwart 
the  will  of  Persians  queen.^' 

"  Command  me,  your  slave,  great  queen,**  asked 
Zeresh,  **  to  give  my  service  in  the  pursuit  of  this 
Jewish  pest— modt  pleasant  will  be  the  part:  for  I 
have  a  cause  against  her  also  and  once  intended 
her  such  a  service  as  should  have  leA  her  Iteauiies 
few  attractions  for  other  women's  husbands;  but  the 
knaves  i  sent  to  do  my  work,  suffered  her  to  es- 
cape with  the  rep'»rt  of  miracles  and  wonders  too 
barefaced  to  be  endured.  Haroan  even  affects  to 
believe  her  more  than  woman." 

^  Kepeat  not  to  me  such  stupid  nonsense,'*  re- 
plied the  qoeen  indignantly,  *'  you  told  me,  I  think, 
that  Haman  was  once  decoyed  by  this  Jewess,  and 
tu  excuse  his  faithlessness,  he  would  fain  impose 
this  story  on  you  as  on  a  we4k  and  silly  child.  Our 
husbands  become  unfaithful  to  us,  and,  when  de- 
tected, think  to  still  us  by  their  idle  tales  of  mirac- 
ulous control  over  their  faculties;  but  when  we 
mean  to  crush  their  guilty  paramours,  they  inter- 
pose their  crafty  agents  to  screen  them  from  onr 
wrath  and  mock  us  with  a  tale  of  gods  and  god- 
desses. Let  us  show  a  proper  spirit  of  resistance 
and  no  more  submit  to  be  the  silly  puppets  of  men." 

^*  As  for  myself,**  replied  Zeresh,  "  Haman  no 
more  dares  attempt  to  control  my  will,  than  he 
would  to  face  a  lion.  I  am  as  free  from  his  con- 
straint, as  from  that  of  the  slaves  that  tend  me."* 

**  And  shall  the  queen  be  less  free  than  her  ser- 
vant V  asked  Vashii.  impaiienily.  **  The  king 
shall  see,  henceforth,  that  the  queen  is  as  indepen- 
dent as  himself,  and  I  will  sacrifice  the  accursed 
Jewess  to  my  vengeance,  though  he  stand  by  for- 
bidding it.** 

She  had  scarcely  concluded  the  sentence,  when 


the  king*s  chamberlains  entered  and  declared  it  to 
be  the  will  of  her  lord,  that  she  should  immediately 
enter  the  gardens  of  the  palace  and  be  seated  at 
his  side  at  the  banquet-table. 

**  Did  ever  queen  receive  such  an  insult  ?**  ex- 
claimed the  infuriated  Vashti — "  What !  shall  I  to 
feast  the  gaze  of  the  rabble  crowd,  lay  aside  the 
dignity  q{  my  station  and  the  modesty  of  my  sex» 
and  mingle  in  the  rude  merriment  of  drunken  rev- 
ellers 1  Back,  you  insolent  slaves,  to  the  king,  and 
tell  him  the  queen  of  Persn  will  not  submit  to  be 
exhibited  in  public  like  some  rare  animal,  for  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  the  gaping  multitude — 
that  she  knows  her  rights  and  the  privileges  of  her 
station,  and  will  maintain  them.** 

The  astonished  chamberlains,  scarcely  crediting 
the  evidence  of  their  own  senses,  shrunk  from  the 
presence  of  the  angry  queen  to  perform  the  terri- 
ble duty  of  reporting  this  astounding  message  to 
the  king. 

The  disobedience  of  Vashti,  so  inconceivable  in 
a  monarchy  so  despotic  as  that  of  Persia,  was  heard 
in  mute  alarm  by  all  the  guests.  Some  turned  pale 
and  others  stared  around  them  with  eyes  apparently 
bursting  from  their  sockeu.  The  king  excited  to 
vehement  indignation,  to  be  thus  defied  before  the 
lords  as  well  as  the  commonalty  of  the  empire,  in* 
stantly  called  around  him  a  council  of  the  wise 
men  and  Magi  present  at  the  feast,  and  laying  the 
subject  before  them,  asked  with  a  countenance 
flushed  with  anger,  ^*  what  remedy  their  wisdom 
could  suggest  against  so  pernicious  an  example  of 
disobedience,  though  coming  from  the  queen  V* 

A  short  conference  among  themselves  resulted 
in  the  unanimous  decision,  ^'that  Vashti,  by  her  con- 
tumacy and  unprecedented  resistance  to  the  will  of 
the  king,  whose  word  was  omnip<»ient,  giving  the 
privilege  of  life,  or  the  punishment  of  death,  had 
forfeited  the  rights  and  title  of  qneen,  and  ought  to 
be  degraded  from  the  high  estate  of  which  she  had 
proven  herself  so  unworthy,  and  be  banished  for- 
ever from  the  palace.  This  decree,  oh  king," 
continued  the  spokesman,  *'  is  due  not  only  to  your- 
self, but  to  the  lords  and  men  of  Persia ;  for  what 
man  may  be  the  head  and  ruler  of  his  house,  if 
such  a  precedent  of  disobedience  to  the  husband's 
commands  be  made,  even  in  the  palace  of  the  great 
king  ?  Shall  not  all  women  hereafter  say,  *  since 
the  king  may  not  command  his  wife,  surely  no 
other  man  may  claim  the  right?*  Thus  shall  the 
order  of  household  government  be  changed  into 
strife  and  confusion  throughoot  the  realm.  The 
remedy,  great  king,  is  in  your  own  hands — there- 
fore cut  off  the  evil  in  the  bud.*' 

''  Then  be  it  so,**  replied  the  king, — "  and  let  a 
decree  of  divorce  and  banishment  against  Vashti 
be  accordingly  entered  among  the  records  of  the 
kings  of  Persia.  Go  you,**  continued  he  to  the 
chamberlains,  '*  strip  from  her,  that  was  the  queen^ 
the  jewels  and  robes  of  royalty,  and  tarn  her  fron 
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the  palace,  wiih  our  commands  to  retire,  on  pain 
of  deaih,  a  hundred  leagaes  from  the  court,  to  any 
place  of  exile  she  may  choose.*' 

At  this  moment  of  her  fallen  greatness,  the  un- 
conscious Vashti,  exulting  in  the  newly  acquired 
sense  of  absolute  independence  of  will,  sat  with 
delighted  ear  drinking  in  the  congratulations  of  the 
patriotic  crowd  that  gathered  around  her. 

**  Great  queen  and  princess  of  the  world,'*  said 
Zeresh,  **  you  have  this  day  firmly  established  the 
just  prerogatives  of  your  station,  and  the  gratitude 
and  homage  of  every  wife  in  Persia  is  your  doe." 

"  The  glory  of  Vashti,"  exclaimed  another,  "  is 
hx  exalted  above  all  former  queens,  and  teaches 
kings  that  sovereignty  is  not  the  attribute  of  men 
alone." 

**  And  her  fame,  greater  than  that  of  Semira- 
mis,"  said  a  third,  **  shall  descend  in  glorious  mem- 
ory to  the  remotest  generations." 

In  the  midst  of  this  emulation  of  flattery,  the 
king's  chamberlains  suddenly  reentered  without  the 
formality  of  announcing  their  presence,  as  was  the 
custom,  through  a  messenger  of  the  queen's  guard ; 
nor  did  they  prostrate  themselves  to  pay  her  the 
usual  homage.  Indignant  at  this  outrage,  Vashti 
demanded  in  a  tone  of  the  fiercest  resentment, 
**  how  they  durst  dispense  with  the  respect  due  to 
the  queen  1" 

The  chamberlains  though  about  to  perform  an 
agreeable  duty — for  few  persons  liked  ihe  queen — 
ooold  not  at  once  subdue  that  habitual  awe,  which 
had  so  long  cowered  them  in  her  presence  and 
were  silent. 

**  Dare  yon  to  hold  your  peace  when  the  queen 
commands  you  to  speak  1"  she  asked  with  increas- 
ing anger. 

An  eunuch  more  bold  than  the  rest,  replied  with 
a  forced  effrontery — **  Once  queen,  but  now  no 
longer  so,  cease  to  give  commands  which  you  have 
no  power  to  enforce,  and  hear  from  my  lips  your 
irrevocable  doom,  pronounced  by  the  king." 

*' Accursed  slaves,"  exclaimed  Vashti,  springing 
from  her  seat—"  this  to  me,  the  queen  of  the 
world  t  Ho !  guards,  enter  here  immediately.  I 
will  see  your  heart  torn  from  your  body  and  thrown 
to  the  dogs.*'  In  vain  she  screamed  for  her  guards, 
they  knew  what  had  happened  and  obeyed  not. 

**  Ceaae  your  frantic  bowlings,  mad  woman,"  coo- 
tinoed  the  eunuch,  **  the  power  to  glut  your  ven- 
geance is  with  the  things  that  were.  You  most 
strip  off  the  royal  robes  and  jewels,  or  force  the 
king*s  officers  to  do  it,  and  leave  the  court  a  hun- 
dred leagues  behind  yov.  This  do  and  live,  or  re- 
sist and  be  hastened  to  that  tower  that  sends  up 
clouds,  promising  no  refreshing  showers,  and  which 
a  victim  of  your  own  so  lately  visited.*' 

"  Most  accursed  slave,*'  continued  Vashti,  "  I 
will  this  moment  to  the  king — I  know  his  humors 
and  can  manage  them.  Then  you  shall  learn  how 
rath  the  act  io  bra? e  a  queen  V* 


"  Poor  fallen  creature,*'  said  the  eunnch,  ptacing 
himself  in  her  way — ^^  you  will  not  see  the  kiD^^. 
Your  doom  is  fixed,  without  appeal.*' 

*^  Ye  Gods  that  role  the  world,**  exclaimed  tbe 
frantic  woman,  "  how  do  I  bear  such  outrage  and 
exist  1  Can  ye  withhold  your  scathing  Tengeanee 
when  the  sacred  majesty  of  Persia's  queen  is  thus 
contemned  by  creatures  less  than  men  V* 

Stung  to  madness  by  this  immodest  taom,  the 
eunuch  called  fiercely  upon  his  associates  to  strip 
away  at  once  the  royal  trappings  from  the  fallea 
queen.  With  ready  alacrity  the  vindictiTe  eaoaehs 
gathered  around  her,  to  divest  her  of  her  dress  by 
force,  in  utter  disregard  of  female  modesty,  vhea 
one  of  her  women,  whose  timid  and  gentle  modes- 
ty had  met  with  least  favor  from  the  qoeea,  sud- 
denly interposed,  and,  with  tears,  begged  the  eu- 
nuchs to  leave  this  last  sad  office  to  the  females  of 
her  train. 

The  proud  spirit  of  Vashti  stilt  lesisting,  sIm 
turned  to  the  fawning  guests  of  her  ioiemipCed 
banquet,  who  now  in  groups  looked  on  tbe  scene 
before  them  in  mute  astonishment,  and  asked— 
"  Why  do  you  stand  gaping  and  offer  no  assis- 
tanoe  1  Drive  these  accursed  slaves  from  mj  pres- 
ence. Your  numbers  are  sufficient  to  overwheliii 
them,  and  bear  me  among  yon  to  the  presence  of 
the  king.  There,  before  him  and  the  assembled 
lords  of  Persia,  I  will  contest  his  sentence  and 
maintain  the  majesty  of  the  queen,  to  be  as  irre- 
vocable as  any  decree  on  record.** 

Zeresh,  Haman*s  wife,  who  had  alone  retained 
her  presence  of  mind  during  this  turbulent  coDfliet, 
and  with  secret  pleasure  contemplated  tbe  irre- 
trievable ruin  of  the  queen,  now  consalting  policy 
and  her  own  long  cherished  hatred,  replied  with  a 
haughty  elevation  of  her  person — **  Thon,  queen 
in  thy  own  right,  poor  silly  bauble  ?  Great  mis- 
tress of  the  world,  thou  makest  roe  laugh.  Lean 
now,  when  too  late,  infatuated  creature,  that  tbe 
power  you  so  vainly  boasted  was  reflected  from  the 
king,  like  the  lustre  of  those  diamonds  yon  wear 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  shadow  of  a  clood 
has  forever  intercepted  its  source,  and  you  are  bow 
less  than  Zeresh,  and  she  your  superior.  Your  io- 
snliing  tongue  that  could  so  readily  praooonce  the 
degrading  terms,  x^rvan^  and  slave^  to  your  betters 
by  birth,  must  now  learn  the  honied  phraaes  that 
may  tickle  a  mistress*  ear.  MThy  the  minstrel 
Jewess  may  now  laugh  you  to  scorn.  You  pos- 
sessed of  the  indefeasible  rights  of  majesty !  why 
what  marks  of  greatness  has  nature  set  upon  yoa, 
more  than  myself,  that  you,  in  defiance  of  the  king, 
should  wield  a  sovereign  power  V* 

The  astonished  queen  was  not  allowed  time  to 
make  the  reproachful  answer  she  meditated,  for 
others,  and  especially  those  who  had  been  loudest 
in  their  fulsome  adulation  chiming  in  with  Zeresh, 
drowned  her  voice  in  the  taunts  and  reproaches 
with  which  they  overwhelmed  her.    Some  pitied — 
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none  offered  consolation,  and  all  retreated  precipi* 
lately  from  the  palace.  Forced  to  submit  to  the 
demands  of  the  eunuchs,  and  deserted  by  all  her 
dependents,  the  unhappy  Vashti  was  at  length 
brought  to  a  sense  of  her  irremediable  downfall, 
and  filled  the  palace  with  her  loud  and  unavailing 
lamentations.  As  she  was  conducted  from  the 
palace,  a  disguised  Jew,  who  was  among  the  guards, 
whispered  in  her  ear,  **  Think  now  on  the  Jewess 
whose  beauty  and  innocence  alone,  made  you  her 
most  cruel  and  merciless  foe — think  too  of  her  God 
whom  you  thrice  blasphemed  and  defied.'^ 

{To  be  continued.) 


A  MAY   MORN. 


BY  J.  M.  LEOARE. 


Last  night  the  town  was  close  and  warm', 
But  while  we  slept  arose  a  storm, 
And  now  how  fair 
And  fresh  and  cool  the  morning  air  ! 

Between  the  swarthy  trunks  I  walk. 
Which  she  made  lovely  with  her  talk, 
Saying — *•  Dear  Love, 
I  see  these  branches  from  above, 

•*  And  when  yon  go  I  murmur — *  here, 
Beneath  these  leaves  he  called  me  dear. 
His  pridtt  Aw  pet :' 
So  absent,  you  are  with  me  yet.*' 

How  still  it  is !— the  city  lies 
Behind,  half  hidden  from  the  eyes  : 
And  from  the  tops 
Of  trees  around  the  moisture  drops. 

A  bird  with  scarlet  on  his  wings 
Down  in  the  meadow  sits  and  sings. 
Beneath  his  weight 
The  lung  corn-tassels  undulate. 

The  thrush  and  redbird  in  the  brake 
Flit  up  and  from  the  blossoms  shake 
Across  the  grass 
A  fragrant  shower  where  I  pass. 

Ah,  thank  God  for  this  peace  and  rest, 
But  more  for  that  within  my  breast. 
How  with  a  song 
The  very  river  ebbs  along ! 

A  song  indeed  most  musical 

To  him  who  on  life's  threshold  shall 


Revive  to  know 

The  melancholy  plaint  and  low. 

Yet  still  the  same  as  when  he  stood 
With  musing  eyes  bent  on  the  flood, 
And  smiled  to  hear 
The  ripples  say,  Hove  tkee,  dear! 

Not  that  they  said  so  in  good  sootb* 
But  that  he — (7,  in  simple  truth !) 
Seemed  thence  to  hear 
The  words  that  in  my  bosom  were. 

As  once  she  said  them,  with  the  braid 
That  bound  her  throbbing  temples  laid 
Against  my  cheek, 
So  I  could  even  feel  her  speak. 

And  when  she,  blushing,  ceased,  aod  I 
Was  mote  with  joy,  the  ripples  nigh 
Took  op  the  strain, 
And  said  ;  /  love  thee^  Sweet !  again. 


And  theneeforth  all  that  once  was  fair 
Grew  fairer :  What  unsightly  were. 
Divine  if  she 
Bat  praised  them  incidentally. 

For  she  is  dearer  to  me  than 
Was  ever  woman  yet  to  man. 
Are  one,  besure, 
Her  life  and  mine  forevermore ! 

South  Carolina. 


SIBORNE'S  WATERLOO  CAMPAIGN. 

It  was  thirty-two  years  ago,  on  the  18th  of  last 
June,  since  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  fought ;  yet 
even  now,  scarcely  a  year  passes  that  does  noi 
Qsber  ill  some  ponderous  tome,  devoted  to  this  ap- 
parently inexhaustible  subject.  The  world  seems 
not  yet  to  have  recovered  from  its  astonishment  at 
finding  that  the  extraordinary  mao,  who  was  struck 
down  00  that  occasion,  was  not  absolutely  invin- 
cible, and  British  arrogance,  never  the  least  sali^ 
ent  point  in  British  character,  appears  not  even  at 
this  day  to  have  swelled  to  its  full  proportions.  It 
first  broke  forth  in  that  notable  performance  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  •'  Paul's  Letters  to  his  Kinfolks/' 
written  on  the  field  of  batiie«  while  the  vestiges  of 
the  strife  were  yet  fresh,  and  the  harvest  had  »ot 
reared  its  head  from  the  hoof  of  the  charger  mad 
the  wheel  of  the  tumbril,  which  had  passed  over  it 
like  the  Genius  of  Desolation,  trampliog  the  iair 
hopes  of  the  hosbaodman  into  a  raiia  of  blood. 
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Numberless  and  miraculous  were  the  events  re- 
corded in  that  veracious  chronicle.  The  British 
public  was  told,  and  was  not  slow  to  believe,  that 
Napoleon  in  the  exultation  of  assured  success,  on 
the  morning  of  the  18ih,  stretched  his  hand  to- 
wards the  Anglo- Dutch  army, and  exclaimed,  **  Ah ! 
ces  Anglais,  Je  les  tiensdonc  enfin  f'  that  npon  the 
charge  of  one  of  the  British  battalions,  he  cried, 
**  what  brave  troops,  but  I  shall  destroy  them ;"  that 
when  the  Scotch  Greys  made  their  appearance,  he 
said,  "  voila  ces  chevaux  gris  terribies  ;**  that  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  day  he  mnttered  in  a  tone, 
half  anger,  half  admiration,  **  these  Islanders  do 
not  know  when  they  are  whipped,  hut  fight  on  long 
after,  according  to  rule,  they  should  have  retreat- 
ed/' These,  and  many  more  snch  tales  were  ea- 
gerly spread  by  the  tory  press,  desirous  of  screen- 
ing the  tory  ministry  of  the  day  from  the  charge 
of  banding  with  the  aristocracy  of  Europe  to  crush 
its  people ;  of  deluging  the  earth  with  more  blood 
than  had  been  shed  in  centuries  before ;  of  disor- 
ganizing society,  and  saddling  England  with  a  debt, 
the  end  of  which  no  man  can  see,  and  the  effects 
of  which  are  but  too  perceptible  even  to  the  pres- 
ent hour. 

But  alas !  for  the  credit  of  the  great  Novelist, 
never  so  much  a  writer  of  fiction  as  when  Napo- 
leon is  the  theme ;  alas !  for  the  pride  of  John 
Bull,  and  his  well-fed  army  of  beef-eaters;  alas! 
for  the  enjoyment  of  those  who  put  their  faith  in 
the  United  Service  Magazine,  truth — the  true  spear 
of  Ithoriel — has  touched  the  gorgeous  phantom, 
and  it  has  vanished  into  air.  The  veracious  re- 
porter of  all  these  sayings  of  the  Corbican  was  one 
Costar,  a  shrewd  Fleming,  who  levied  upon  the 
pocket  of  the  great  Unknown,  by  means  of  these 
stories  invented  for  the  occasion,  and  adapted  to 
the  unrivalled  digestive  capacities  of  his  renowned 
auditor.  He  represented  himself  as  the  compan- 
ion of  the  great  Captain  on  that  bloody  day,  and 
contrived  for  some  time  to  extract  heavy  sums  from 
the  credulous  Englishmen  who  annually  visited  the 
field  ;  but  at  last  he  was  confronted  with  a  black- 
smith, who  had  been  his  companion  on  the  day  of 
the  battle,  ten  miles  from  the  field ;  and  who  bore 
testimony  to  the  fact,  that  he  was  never  nearer  du- 
ring the  whole  time  of  the  conflict.  His  fabrica- 
tions fell  at  once  to  the  ground,  but  they  are  re- 
peated to  this  day  by  all  English  writer^,  who, 
like  the  banks,  **  never  correct  mistakes.**  The 
whole  story  of  this  fellow,  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  quizzed  Sir  Walter,  are  folly  set  forth  in  Lock- 
hart's  life  of  the  Great  Novelist. 

Not  less  exaggerated  were  the  accounts  of  the 
relative  forces  on  this  momentous  occasion.  The 
Doke  of  Wellington,  it  is  true,  never  made  any 
statement  upon  that  bead;  he  probably  thought 
silence  thereon  would  have  no  iil-eflfect  upon  his 
reputation.  But  his  historians  made  ample  amends 
for  the  forbearance  of  their  Hero.     The  English, 


'  according  to  them,  fought  under  every  disadvaotage 
and  against  the  most  overwhelming  odds.  Prudj. 
gies  of  valor,  belonging  rather  to  the  age  of  ehir* 
airy,  than  to  our  own  matter-of-fact  times,  urem 
performed  by  these  fire-eating  heroes;  and  Juhn  Bull 
was  called  on  to  admire,  and,  what  is  more  impor- 
tant still,  to  pay  withoot  limit. 

In  the  meantime,  the  9fh  volume  of  Napoleon's 
memoirs,  devoted  expressly  to  the  campaigo  of 
Waterloo,  was  published.  Its  facts  andiis criiica! 
remarks  were  overwhelming.  There  was  no  u. 
swcring  it  but  in  one  way,  and  that  method  ibe 
British  ministry  adopted.  General  Gourgaod,wbo 
had  written  it  down  as  it  fell  from  the  lips  of  the 
Emperor,  at  St.  Helena,  was  seized,  together  virli 
all  his  papers,  and  sent  in  a  most  helpless  rondi- 
tion  to  Cnxhaven.  What  stronger  proof  doesihe 
world  want  of  the  entire  trnth  of  hisnarratlTe! 

The  first  regular  attempt  to  defend  the  chanc- 
ter  of  W^ellington  and  the  British  army  against ihii 
overwhelming  onslaught,  was  made  by  Sir  Wilier 
Scott  in  his  Novel,  most  facetiously  styled,  ** The 
Life  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte."  Withoot  haiiov 
taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain  i  he  siaie  of  forces 
during  this  campaign,  and  with  no  data  to  qualifj 
his  broad  assertions,  he  contented  himself  with 
giving  the  lie  lo  the  statement  of  Napoleon  jo  lerim 
as  general  as  the  nature  of  the  case  would  admit, 
taking  care  to  preserve  all  the  ridiculoos  tales 
he  had  derived  from  Costar,  and  giving  them  as 
far  as  he  was  able  the  authority  of  history.  At 
last  comes,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  Capt.  Siborne-t 
man  who  has  spent  years  in  the  investigation  of  bit 
subject — who  has  conversed  wiih  every  eye-wit- 
ness, British,  French,  Dutch,  Belgian  and  Pros- 
sian,  to  whom  he  could  obtain  access— «bo  lias 
ransacked  the  muster-rolls  of  the  Horse  Guards. of 
Berlin,  of  Brussels  and  of  Paris  for  informatiuD— 
and  behold,  in  &  work  written  for  the  express  par- 
pose  of  glorifying  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  ihe 
British  army,  he  confirms  nearly  every  sratemmi 
made  by  Napoleon  on  the  rock  of  St.  Helena, two 
thousand  miles  from  any  spot  where  informauoB 
could  be  obtained ! 

Capt.  Siborne's  book  is  a  large,  closely  primed 
octavo  of  560  pages,  of  which  more  than  250  are 
devoted  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo  alone.  Our  liiaits 
forbidding  the  possibility  of  entering  into  such  a 
disquisition  upon  the  merits  of  so  large  a  work  as 
might  otherwise  be  desirable,  we  shall  content  our- 
selves with  a  mere  outline  of  the  facts  as  set  forth 
therein. 

The  Allied  army  assembled  in  Belgium,  by  the 
middle  of  June.  1816,  mustered  223.847,  (in  ronnd 
numbers  223,000,)  men  with  646  pieces  of  rannoa. 
Of  these,  117.000  were  Prussians  and  SaxoM 
under  the  command  of  Field  Marshal  Blucher,the 
remainder  106,000,  British  Hanoverians,  Hrons- 
wickers,  Dutch  Belgians,  and  troops  of  NaMi". 
being  under  that  of  the  Doke  of  WetltDgtuo.  Thu 
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force,  for  its  better  subsistence,  according  to  Eng- 
lish authuriiy,  was  scattered  over  a  vast  extent  of 
territory,  presenting  thus  to  Napoleon  a  tempting 
opportunity  to  pot  in  practice  the  system  of  attack 
in  detail,  by  means  of  which  he  had  so  often  pre- 
vailed over  enemies,  who  if  united  would  have 
been  invii^cible.  Wellington's  head  quarters  were 
at  Brussels  ;  Blncher's  at  Namur. 

The  entire  force  of  the  French  armv,  assem- 
bled  at  Solre  le  Sarobre,  Beaumont  and  Philippe- 
ville,  on  the  14th  of  June,  was  122,401  men,  with 
350  pieces  of  cannon. 

Let  us  here  pause  with  the  historian,  whose 
work  is  under  consideration,  and  consider  with  the 
aitenti(»n  it  deserves  the  stupendous  task  which  the 
French  Emperor  had  undertaken,  and  which  he 
was  so  near  executing  with  complete  success.  The 
two  armies,  to  which  he  was  opposed,  were  numeri* 
eally  in  the  ratio  of  nearly  two  to  one,  of  that  which 
he  led  against  them.  Each  might  have  contended 
with  him  singly,  and  the  glory  of  defeating  Napo- 
leon apart,  would  have  gained  no  very  great  honor 
from  a  triumph.  ]Napoleon  had  himself,  on  many 
occasions,  neutralized  far  greater  odds  than  would 
have  been  in  his  favor,  had  he  singly  attacked  with 
his  entire  furce  either  Wellington  or  Biucher.  To 
the  former,  he  was  superior  only  by  16,000  men, 
where  the  armies  were,  respectively,  106,000  and 
122,000 :  to  the  latter  by  only  5,000  where  they 
stood  117,000  to  122,000.  In  this  last  case,  the 
numerical  difference,  indeed,  is  hardly  worth  esti- 
mating. It  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  that 
these  troops  were  commanded  by  the  most  re- 
nowned Generals  in  Europe — that  they  had  but 
one  year  before  planted  their  banners  triumphantly 
Dpon  the  soil  of  France — that  they  knew  the  coun- 
try in  which  they  were  to  fight,  could  select  their 
own  position  und  bide  their  own  time.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  French  could  not  but  bear  in  mind 
the  disasters  of  the  two  last  campaigns,  and  the 
suspicions  generated  by  the  treachery  which  had 
led  to  those  disasters,  was  any  thing  but  favorable 
to  the  morale  of  the  common  soldier.  These  sus- 
picions were  not  allowed  to  subside ;  for  at  the 
very  opening  of  the  campaign,  two  officers  of  high 
rank.  Generals  I^iurmunt  and  Yiloutrey,  openly 
and  shamelessly  deserted  to  the  enemy,  thereby 
confirming,  if  they  did  not  announce,  the  approach 
of  the  French  army,  producing  great  inconve- 
nience to  Napoleon  and  causing  a  change,  or  at 
least  a  modification  of  his  original  plan.  *     All 

*  Those  who  take  a  pjensore  in  witnetsing  the  distribu- 
lioa  of  rewunlj  and  puiiishmcnt  according  u>  merit,  will 
be  pleased  with  the  following  anccdute  related  t>y  Capt. 
Sitjorne.  •*  When  General  i\e  Boiinuont  was  present ed 
to  Blacher,  the  latter  could  not  refrain  from  evincing  his 
contempt  for  the  faiihless  soldier;  and  to  those  who  en- 
deavored to  appease  him,  and  io  impress  him  more  fHVora- 
biy  towards  the  General  by  directing  his  attention  to  the 
white  cockade  which  he  wore  in  a  conspicuous  fashion^  the 
Prince  bluntly  remarked  *  Einerlei,  was  das  Volk  fiir  cinen 


things  considered,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  a 
more  daring  enterprise  was  never  conceived  by  the 
mind  of  man,  the  invasion  of  Italy,  by  Hannibal, 
alone,  possibly  excepted.  The  division  of  the 
enemy^s  forces,  from  what  canse  soever  it  may 
have  originated,  could  alone  have  induced  him  to 
undertake  it. 

Great  uncertainty  prevailed  in  the  Allied  army 
relative  to  the  point  at  which  the  French  Empe- 
ror  would  open  the  campaign.  There  were  three 
open  to  his  choice,  viz  :  from  Lisle,  by  Courtrai 
or  Tournai,  bptween  the  Lys  and  the  Scheldt ; 
from  Conde,  Valenciennes  or  Maubeuge,  by  Mons, 
between  the  Sambre  and  Scheldt ;  and  from  Mau- 
beuge, Beaumont  and  Philippeville,  by  Charleroi 
through  the  valley  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse.  In 
order  to  increase  the  uncertainty  of  the  Allied 
commanders,  and  to  mask  the  concentration  of  his 
own  forces.  Napoleon  took  care  to  line  the  whole 
frontier  of  Belgium  with  troops  of  the  National 
Guard  furnished  by  the  garrisons  of  the  fortresses, 
especially  that  portion  of  it  which  passes  in  ad- 
vance of  Valenciennes,  Cond6  and  Lille,  even  as 
far  as  Dunkirk.  On  this  portion  of  the  line  all 
the  debouches  were  strongly  occupied,  the  out- 
))osts  tripled,  and  every  measure  taken  to  induce  a 
belief  that  an  attack  was  meditated  from  that  quar- 
ter. These  circumstances  account,  doubtless,  for 
the  wide  dissemination  of  the  allied  forces,  which 
offering  every  advantage  to  the  enemy,  was  very 
nearly  productive  of  their  own  rain,  as  all  who 
read  Captain  Sihorne^s  book  will  be  convinced,  in 
spite  of  his  strong  bias  in  favor  of  his  countrymen. 

Wellington's  army,  106,000  strong,  was  compo* 
sed  of  two  corps  and  a  reserve.  The  first,  com- 
manded by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  consisted  of  the 
Divisions  of  Generals  Cooke,  Alten,  Perponcher 
and  Cha8s6.  The  left  of  this  corps  rested  on  Ge- 
nappe,  Quatre  Bras,  and  Frasne.  f  These  posi- 
tions were  on  the  high  road  leading  from  Charle- 
roi to  Brussels,  and  communicated  with  the  first 
Prussian  corps  (Zieten^,)  whose  head-quarters 
were  at  Charleroi.  Perponcher's  division  formed 
the  extreme  left,  having  its  head-quarters  at  Ni* 
velles,  through  which  town,  the  high-road  from 
Binche  to  Brussels  passes.  On  the  right  and  far- 
ther in  advance  of  Mons,  was  the  division  of 
Chass^,  which  was  quartered  in  Roeulx  and  the  vil- 
lages between  that  place  and  Binche.  To  the  right 
of  Chass^  was  Alten's  division,  occupying  Soignies, 
(which  lies  on  the  high  road  from  Mons  to  Brus- 
sels,) and  the  villages  lying  between  that  town 
Roeulx,  Brain-le-Comte  and  Enghien.    Its  head- 

Zeltel  ansteckt!  Hondsfott  bleibt  HiTndsfott:***->an  ex- 
pression of  which  the  following  may  be  considered  but  a 
mild  translation  :  '*  Jt  mailers  not  %%hai  a  man  sticks  io  his 
hat  for  a  mark — a  mean-spirited  scoundrel  always  remains 
the  same."    Siborne,  note  to  page  58. 

-f  The  reader  will  readily  understand  these  arrangements 
by  reference  to  a  map  of  Flanders. 
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quarters  were  at  Soignies.  The  right  division, 
under  ihe  command  of  General  Cooke,  had  its  head- 
quarters at  Enghien.  The  force  of  this  corps  was 
85,333  men  with  48  pieces  of  artillery. 

Lord  Hill  commanded  the  2od  corps.  It  con- 
sisted of  three  divisions  and  a  brigade,  was  24,033 
strong, — and  had  forty  pieces  of  artillery.  The 
commanders  of  the  several  divisions  were  Gen- 
erals Clinton,  Colville,  and  Steddman,  while  the 
brigade  was  under  the  orders  of  Baron  Antbing. 
Clinton^s  division,  formincr  the  left  of  this  corps, 
communicated  with  Alten's  right.  Its  head-quar- 
ters were  at  Ath,  on  the  Dender,  through  which 
runs  the  high-road  from  Tuurnai  to  Brussels, 
while  one  brigade  occupied  Sens,  about  half  way 
between  Mons  and  Ath.  Colville's  division,  which 
was  next  on  the  right,  had  its  head-quarters  at 
Aodenarde,  on  the  Scheldt,  and  occupied  Renaix. 
Steddman's  division  occupied  the  villages  on  the* 
high  road  which  connects  Grammont  with  Ghent, 
and  Anthing's  brigade  those  between  this  line  and 
Alost. 

The  reserve  which  consisted  of  Picton's,  Cole's 
and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  divisions,  together 
with  the  Hanoverian  corps  and  the  contingent  of 
Nassau,  was  stationed  either  around  Brussels,  or 
between  that  city  and  Mons.  It  amounted  to 
32,796,  with  64  guns. 

The  cavalry,  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of 
Uxbridge,  amounted  to  15,000  men.  It  was  sta- 
tinned  in  the  neighborhood  of  Brussels,  at  Gram- 
mont and  Ninove  on  the  Dender,  in  the  villages 
between  Roeulx  and  Mons,  on  the  South  side  of 
Mons,  in  the  direction  of  Maubeuge  and  Beaumont, 
and  between  Binche  and  Mons.  The  Duke  of  VVel* 
lington's  head-quarters  were  at  Brussels,  around 
which  the  line  of  his  cantonments  forms  the  seg- 
ment of  a  circle.  The  points  of  interior  concen- 
tration were,  beginning  on  the  left,  Quatre  Bras, 
Nivelles,  Soignies,  Enghien,  Ath,  Grammont  and 
Audenarde. 

The  first  Prussian  corps,  commanded  by  Zieten, 
amounted  to  30,854  men,  with  06  guns.  It  was 
composed  of  four  *  Brigades,  under  the  Generals 
Steinmitx,  Pirch  II.,  Jagow,  and  Henkel,  a  cav- 
alry reserve,  commanded  by  General  Von  Roder, 
and  an  artillery  reserve,  commanded  by  General  Von 
Lehmann.  The  right  of  this  corps  communicated 
with  Wellington's  left.  The  first  brigade,  had  its 
right  at  Fontaine  T  Ev^ue  half  way  between  Char- 
leroi  and  Binche,  the  second  in  Marchienne  au 
Pont,  on  the  Sambre,  the  third  in  Fleurus,  the  foOrth 
in  Moustier,  the  reserve  cavalry  in  Sombref,  and 
the  reserve  artillery  in  Gembloux.  The  line  of 
advanced  posts  extended  from  two  miles  south  of 
Binche  to  Sossoye,  along  the  frontier  of  Lobbes, 
Thuin,  and  Gerpinnes.    This  corps,  at  the  open- 

*  The  brigades  in  the  Prussian  service  seems  to  corres- 
pond with  the  English  or  French  division. 


ing  of  the  campaign,  was  spread  over  ao  exteolif 
fifty  miles. 

The  second  corps,  commanded  by  Pirch  I.,  cod- 
sisted  likewise  of  four  brigades,  nnmberiog31,7S3, 
with  80  guns.  Its  head-quarters  were  Namnr, 
where  its  first  brigade,  (the  fifth,)  was  qatrterd 
The  sixth  was  in  and  around  Thoremby-l^-Regni*. 
nes,  the  seventh  in  Heron,  the  8th  in  Huy.thereserri 
cavalry  in  Hannut,  and  the  reserve  artillery  aloif 
the  road  to  Louvain.  Its  advanced  posts  extended 
from  Sossoye  to  Dinant,  on  the  Mease,  half  tij 
between  Namor  and  Givet. 

The  third  corps,  (Thielman's,)  33,980  atnnis, 
with  48  guns,  was  composed  likewise  of  four  bri- 
gades, one  brigade  of  cavalry  and  one  of  artiilerf. 
The  ninth  brigade  was  at  Asserre,  the  lOih  n 
Ciney,  (where  were  the  head-quarters  of  ibeeoips,) 
the  eleventh  at  Huy,  the  twelth  at  Dinaot,  tbe  re- 
serve cavalry  between  Ciney  and  Dinant,  lod  tk 
reserve  artillery  at  Ciney.  The  line  of  adftnd 
posts  extended  from  Dinant  to  Fabelines  and  Roeh^ 
fort. 

The  fourth  corps,  (Bolow\)  conaisted  of  ftw 
brigades  and  was  30.3*28  strong,  with  88  gtios.  h 
had  likewise  a  cavalry  and  an  artillerj  reserre, 
which  are  both  included  in  the  above  esiimiie. 
Its  head-quarters  were  at  Liege,  where  the  tliir- 
teenth  brigade  was  stationed.  The  foarteeotlivii 
in  and  around  Waemme,  the  fifteenth  at  Hojoffne, 
the  sixteenth  at  Liers,  the  reserve  cavalry  at  Tob- 
gem,  Dalheim,  and  Loots,  andthereseneartitl«y 
in  and  about  Dalheim  and  Gloms.  Blocher'sbeid- 
quarters  were  at  Namur.  The  points  of  coocm* 
tration  for  the  respective  corps  were  Chirlewl, 
Namor,  Ciney,  and  Liege,  and  in  the  event  of  the 
French  crossing  at  Charleroi,  all  four  were  to  ooiie 
at  Sombref,  fourteen  miles  from  Namnt,  on  the 
Nivelles  road,  and  eight  from  Quatre  Bras, the  pliw 
already  indicated  as  the  rallying  point  of  Wellieg- 
ton,  should  that  manceuvre  take  place. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  designating  tin 
points  occupied  by  the  allied  armies,  io  order  tbt 
the  reader,  by  an  inspection  of  the  map,  raayjodfe 
how  far  Napoleon  was  justified  in  entertaining  the 
hope,  expressed  in  the  ninth  volume  of  his  roenwini 
of  attacking  them  in  their  cantonments  before  they 
had  time  to  concentrate. 

On  the  fourteenth  day  of  June,  the  day  precediif 
the  commencement  of  hostilities,  the  French  aroj 
bivouacked  on  three  different  points.  Theleft,coa* 
posed  of  the  corps  of  Reille  and  D'Erlon,  w 
amounting  to  44,000  men,  was  posted  at  Solre  le 
Sambre  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Sambie. 
The  centre,  numbering  68,000,  and  consisting  rf 
Vandamme's  and  Lobau's  corps,  the  Imperial  Goire 
and  the  reserve  cavalry  under  Marshal  Grouchy, 
was  at  Beaumont,  where  were  the  imperial  hew 
quarters.  The  right  comprising  Gerard's  coipe 
and  a  body  of  heavy  cavalry,  and  nnrabcriog  16,0W. 
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now  began  to  develope  ilself.  It  was  to  cross  the 
Sambre  at  three  different  points ;  the  left  wing  at 
Marchiennes  an  Pont,  three  or  foor  miles  above 
Charleroi;  the  centre  at  Charleroi  itself;  and  the 
ri^rht  at  Chatelet,  about  three  miles  below  that  city. 
Xhe  left  was  then  to  proceed  directly  against  Quatre 
Bras,  in  order  to  destroy  Perponcher*s  division, 
and  thas  cat  off  the  commouicalion  between  the 
two  armies,  while  the  centre  and  right,  concentra- 
ting at  Charleroi,  were  to  act  against  the  first 
Prussian  corps,  and  destroy  it  before  it  could  re* 
ceiTC  assistance  from  the  other  three,  one  of  which 
was  at  Namur  and  the  neighborhood,  another  at 
Ciney,  and  the  fourth  had  its  head-quarters  at 
Liege,  forty  miles  from  those  of  Marshal  Blocher, 
the  commander-in-chief,  and  sixty  from  Sombref, 
the  rallying  point. 

At  day  break  on  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth  the 
three  columns  commenced  their  march.  The  ad- 
vanced guard  of  General  Reille,  under  Prince 
Jerome,  carried  Thuin  and  Marchiennes  au  Pont, 
after  a  smart  skirmish  at  each  place.  The  column 
of  the  centre  shortly  after  seized  Charleroi  afler  a 
spirited  resistance,  and  by  eleven  o'clock  the  French 
were  in  complete  possession  of  that  town  and  both 
banks  of  the  Sambre,  while  Reille's  corps  was 
Grossing  at  Marchiennes.  The  right,  under  66rard, 
which  was  to  cross  at' Chatelet,  having  a  longer 
distance  to  march  were  an  hour  later  in  performing 
iheir  portion  of  the  prescribed  task.  Napoleon, 
having  assembled  a  sufficient  force  at  Charleroi, 
poshed  the  Prussians  in  the  direction  of  Ligny. 
He  gave  the  entire  command  of  the  left  wing,  com- 
posed of  Reille^s  and  D'  Erlon^s  corps,  to  Marsha^ 
Ney,  who  arrived  at  head-quarters  at  seven  in  the 
evening,  and  directed  him  to  pass  around  the  Prus- 
sian right,  by  the  road  which  leads  through  Gosse- 
Hes  to  Quatre  Bras,  to  destroy  the  comparatively 
insignificant  force  at  the  latter  place,  and  thus  to 
cut  off  all  communication  between  the  English  left 
and  the  Prussian  right.  As  the  distance  to  Quatre 
Bras  was  only  twelve  miles,  (this  order  was  given 
near  Charleroi,)  and  as  the  whole  force  there  as- 
sembled did  not  amount  to  eight  thousand  men,  the 
Marshal  apparently  had  tin  easy  task  before  him. 
But  unfortunately  he  had  not  had  time  to  learn  the 
strength  of  the  different  regiments,  the  names  of 
their  colonels,  nor  even  of  their  generals.  This 
seems  to  have  occasioned  a  hesitation  on  the  part 
of  that  extraordinary  man  which  it  is  difficult  to 
account  for,  and  which  certainly  is  not  accounted 
for  by  the  orders  of  Napoleon,  as  qnoted  by  Captain 
Siborne.  Three  divisions  of  Reiile*s  corps,  in  all 
about  sixteen  thoussnd  men,  arrived  at  ten  at  night 
at  Quatre  Bras,  a  force,  if  the  attack  had  been 
made  at  five  the  next  morning,  sufficient  to  have 
swept  away  Per  pone  her's  force  in  one  hour,  and 
thus  to  have  entirely  destroyed  the  communication 
between  the  allied  armies.  Ney  returned  to  Char- 
leroi at  night,  bad  an  interview  with  Napoleoo,  and 


was  at  Phileppeville.  The  object  of  Napoleon 
led  that  city  for  his  command  at  break  of  day  next 
morning.  • 

It  was  all  important  for  Napoleon  to  advance 
early  in  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth  against  Zie- 
ten*s  corps^  which  was  alone  at  Ligny.  Time  was 
every  thing,  yet  on  that  morning,  Vandamme's 
corps^  it  is  true,  was  in  the  wood  of  Fleurus,  near' 
enough  to  attack  at  eight  o'clock,  but  the  imperial 
gnard  and  Count  Lobau's  corps  were  at  Charleroi, 
Gerard  at  Chatelet,  and  a  part  of  Ney's  force  at 
Marchiennes.  These  troops  were  fatigned,  it  is  true, 
but  when  the  immense  stake  is  considered,  when 
we  consider  likewise  that  Reille's  and  Vandamme's 
corps,  which  were  in  advance,  actually  performed 
the  march  to  Quatre  Bras,  and  the  wood  of  Fleu- 
rus, we  can  imagine  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
have  done  the  same.  At  best  it  would  have  been 
no  harder  on  them  than  on  their  comrades,  and  if 
ever  a  forced  march  was  a  matter  of  prime  neces- 
sity, it  certainly  was  so  at  that  time.  Napoleon 
had  thus  far  every  advantage.  He  had  possession 
of  both  sides  of  the  Sambre,  he  had  brought  an 
overwhelming  force  to  bear  on  the  lefl  of  the  one 
army,  and  a  single  corps  of  the  other  was  exposed 
to  the  attack  of  two  thirds  of  his  entire  strength. 
The  very  object  he  was  aiming  at  was  within  his 
reach ;  yet,  by  an  unaccountable  remissness,  re- 
sembling a  fatality,  he  let  slip  the  very  prize  which 
was  the  object  of  all  his  exertions.  The  French  for- 
ces which,  on  the  next  day,  fought  at  Ligny  amount- 
ed to  71,000  men.  Zieten's  corps,  which  had  lost 
1.200  on  the  fifteenth  did  not  number  quite  36,000; 
Pircb*s  31,000  strong  was  six  miles  off  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  sixteenth  and  did  not  arrive  at  Ligny 
until  eleven,  and  Thielman's,  which  was  nine  miles 
farther,  not  until  twelve.  If  Napoleon,  with  the 
right  and  centre  71,000  strong,  had  slept  in  front 
of  Ligny,  and  commenced  his  attack  at  five  in  the 
morning,  a  movement  which  would  have  been  far 
more  consistent  with  the  vigor  which  he  had  dis- 
played on  the  fifteenth  than  that  which  he  subse- 
quently adopted,  he  would,  beyond  doubt,  have 
routed  Zieten  before  eight,  and  perhaps  annihilated 
his  corps.  If  Pirch  bad  appeared  on  the  field  it 
would  have  been  too  late  to  have  prevented  the 
catastrophe,  and  he  would  have  shared  his  fate. 
If  he  had  remained  at  his  position  between  Ones 

*This  officer  is  represented  as  possessing  prodigious 
energy  when  engaged  with  ihe  enemy,  but  inclined  to  be 
indolent  when  not  actually  engaged.  Colonel  Napier  com- 
pares  him  to  a  Hon,  subject  at  times  to  6ts  of  terrific  enerjcy 
and  to  corresponding  relapses.  In  one  of  these  indolent 
fits,  in  the  campaign  against  Sir  John  Moore,  he  refused  lo 
obey  Soull's  order  to  march  by  a  lond  in  the  rear  of  that 
officer  upon  Corunna.  He  was  iwenty-sevea  miles  nearer 
that  plHce  than  the  British  general,  on  his  right  flank,  and 
by  the  operation  would  have  placed  thirty  thousand  men  in 
the  rear  of  his  army  twenty  thousand  strong,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  was  assailed  in  front  by  Soult  %»ith  a  force 
equal  to  bisowa. 
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and  Mazy,  only  six  miles  from  Ligny,  he  would 
have  nin  the  risk  of  bein^  attacked  before  the  ar- 
rival of  Thielman,  who  was  at  Namur,  nine  miles 
from  that  point ;  ami  even  if  two  of  the  corps  had 
united,  ihey  would  have  been  easily  routed  by 
the  same  force,  which  a  few  hours  later  beat  all 
three  of  them.  In  the  mean  time  had  Marshal 
Ney  brought  up  his  whole  force  on  the  nit^lit  of  the 
fifteenth  and  attacked  at  five  on  the  next  day,  he 
would  have  routed  Perponcher,  who  had  not  one 
fifth  of  liis  numbers  before  six.  He  would  then 
have  had  choice  of  two  alternatives ;  either  to  have 
continued  his  march  in  the  direction  of  Brussels 
and  taken  the  approaching  detachments  in  detail, 
or,  leaving  a  strong  rear-guard  on  the  field  to  have 
joined  Napoleon  with  the  rest  of  his  forces,  and 
assisted  him  in  annihilating  the  corps  of  Pirch  and 
Zieten,  supposing  them  to  have  united.  No  as- 
sistance arrived  to  Perponcher  until  half  past  two 
on  the  sixteenth,  when  Picion^s  division  came 
up,  followed  immediately  after  by  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick.  If  Wellington  had  chosen  some  other 
point  of  concentration  than  Quatre  Bras,  in  order 
to  av^id  the  catastrophe  of  being  cut  up  in  detail, 
he  would  have  increased  the  distance  between  him 
and  the  Prussian  army,  and  thereby  rendered  the 
4estr«oCiofi  ef  the  latter  only  the  more  certain.  It 
i«  worthy  of  remark  that  on  the  night  of  the  &(• 
iee»th,  m'hile  a  detached  portion  of  his  corps  was 
nn  the  very  brink  of  destruction,  opposed,  already, 
by  more  than  twice  its  force,  and  indebted  to  the 
enemy^s  supineness  for  not  being  surrounded  by 
fiv«  ticnes  its  numbers,  his  royal  highness  the  Prince 
ef  Grange,  Lieutenant  General  in  the  British  ser- 
vice, was  enjoying  himself  at  a  halt  given  by  the 
Duchess  of  Richmond,  at  Brussels,  where  likewise 
was  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

The  remarks  in  the  last  paragraph  are  entirely 
founiled  on  reflections  made,  at  this  stage  of  the 
history,  by  Captain  S.  himself,  and  are  by  no  means 
original  with  us.  The  author  evidently  aims  a 
blow  at  Napoleon,  is  the  exposure  of  a  hesitation 
unnatural  and  unwonted,  at  least,  in  him;  but  it 
recoils  with  terrible  efifect  on  Wellington  and  Blu- 
chcr.  If  by  the  exercise  of  his  wonted  activity 
t4ie  French  lead<%r  wonid  have  been  enabled  to  have 
accomplished  such  a  result  as  that  indicated  above, 
and  that  he  weu4d  Captain  S.  makes  abundantly 
clear,  we  ask,  what  must  be  said  of  the  oreneral.ship 
which  gave  him  such  an  opportunity  ?  Sorely  Wel- 
lington and  Blucher,  in  the  formation  of  their  plans, 
did  not  take  into  consideration  a  tone  of  roind  so 
unusual  in  their  adversary.  .  English  authors,  Cap- 
tain S.  among  the  rest,  scout  the  idea  of  (he  al- 
lied generals  being  surprised;  but  could  any,  the 
most  complete  surprise  have  had  a  more  destruc- 
tive pfTect  than  would  the  operations  which  he  says 
the  French  emperor  ought  to  and  could  easily  have 
carried  into  execution  \  Napoleon  criticising  the 
disposition  of  the  allied  forces  at  the  opening  of 


this  campaign,  says  he  was  near  takio^  them  ia 
their  cantonments,  and  here  is  proof  of  the  fact. 
It  was  his  opinion  that  they  should  have  withdrawn 
and  united  their  forces  behind  the  forest  of  Soiirnies 
before  the  tenth  of  June,  when  he  would  not  have 
dared  to  attack  them.  By  remaining  disaniied 
they  iiffered  him  a  chance.  The  common  excuse 
that  they  could  not  subsist  their  troops  if  united  is 
too  gross  to  require  examination.  The  Aostriaa 
and  Russian  army  would  have  joined  them  inibree 
weeks,  when  an  advance  of  the  whole  would  have 
relieved  Belgium  entirely.  Surely  no  man  eaa 
pretend  that  the  most  populous  and  highly  culii* 
vaied  country  of  Rurope,  hacked  by  the  onfimiied 
resources  of  the  British  government  could  not  have 
maintained  200,000  men  in  a  body  fur  three  weeks. 

With  very  good  taste  Captain  S.  entirely  passes 
over  another  excuse  made  for  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, namely,  his  desire  to  measure  swords  viik 
Napoleon.  This  apology  originated,  we  believe, 
with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose  mind  was  filled  w'ak 
the  events  of  the  chivalric  ages,  and  who  seems  la 
have  regarded  Napoleon  and  Wellington  as  heraes 
of  romance.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  regard 
Wellington  as  a  great  soldier,  though  far  from  beii^ 
the  equal  of  Napoleon,  and  as  a  man  of  sterling  ba- 
raanity.  This  plea,  if  it  has  any  fooodation  injus- 
tice, would  destroy  his  claim  to  both  characteca 
To  say  that  a  modern  general,  from  a  point  of  honor. 
would  neglect  the  means  of  presenting  an  over- 
whelming  front  to  an  adversary,  is  to  place  him,  ai 
once,  below  mediocrity,  and  to  demonstrate  his 
total  unfitness  to  command.  Such  a  man  sorely  is 
not  the  proper  person  to  be  entrusted  with  the  lives 
of  his  fellow  beings  and  the  interests  of  a  giest 
country.  If  a  principle  so  false  actuated  the  Eng- 
lish general,  then  is  be  responsible  to  God  and  man- 
kind for  the  eighty  thousand  men  killed  or  wounded 
in  this  bloody  campaign.  We  suspect,  hdwevec, 
that  the  zeal  of  his  friends  has  done  him  great  ia- 
justice  in  this  particular.  His  is  not  the  dispoa- 
tion  to  lead  him  to  incur  any  unnecessary  risk  ia 
the  prosecution  of  a  great  object.  He  is  cod, 
cautious  and  sagacious,  preferring  always  the  ase- 
ful  and  the  certain  to  the  doubtful  and  the  briiliasL 
In  this  respect  he  resembles  Napoleon  himself,  a^ 
all  other  great  generals  of  whom  we  have  any  ac- 
count, far  more  than  he  does  Richard  I.«  or  Robert 
of  Paris.  The  truth,  we  suspect,  is  that  he  was 
guilty  of  an  oversight,  and  surely  the  suspicion  is 
no  impeachment  of  his  high  reputation,  since  «e 
are  assured  by  a  great  military  authority,  *  that  to 
say  a  general  makes  blunders  is  to  say  that  be 
makes  war. 

To  return  to  the  thread  of  our  narrative;  Nej, 
from  whatever  cause,  did  not  commence  his  at- 
tack until  after  two,  and  then  with  only  a  porti«a 
of  his  forces.     Sufficient  time  was  thus  given  to 

•  Col.  Napier. 
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Wellington  to  bringr  an  overwlielminc^  force  against 
him,  the  proportion  being  as  30,000  is  to  12,000. 
or  10  to  7.  Picton^s  division  arrived  first,  at  half- 
past  two,  and  was  followed  by  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick. The  en^gement  seems  lo  have  been  inde- 
cisive, for  both  parties  claimed  the  victory,  and 
both  slept  on  the  field  of  battle.  In  the  mean  lime 
Blucher's  three  corps,  forming  an  aggre(;ate  of 
84.000  men,  had  been  united  at  Ligny,  and  Napo- 
leon attacked  them  at  three.  A  furious  batile  en- 
sued, which  terminated  in  the  defeat  of  the  Prus- 
sians, who,  according  to  Capt.  S.,  lust  12,000 
men.  This  loss*  but  for  the  intervention  of  night, 
would  have  been  far  greater,  especially  if  Count 
D*Erlon,  with  his  corps  of  22.000  men  which,  pass- 
ed backwards  and  forwards  from  Quatre  Bras  to 
Ligny,  without  taking  part  in  either  battle,  had 
fallen,  as  he  should  have  done,  on  the  right  fiank 
and  rear  of  the  enemy. 

There  seems  to  have  been  still  on  the  morning 
of-the  17th  an  opportunity,  which  in  former  cam- 
paigns he  would  nut  have  neglected,  for  Napoleon  to 
have  crushed  Wellington  in  detail.  The  Prussian 
army  had  retreated  in  the  direction  of  Wavre,  and 
left  the  force  of  that  General  at  Quatre  Bras  entirely 
exposed.  It  amounted  to  only  30,000  English. 
Dutch,  and  Germans,  and  it  had  the  defile  of  Ge- 
nappe  in  its  rear.  Had  Napoleon  been  what  he 
had  been,  had  he  even  continued  to  manifest  the 
energy  with  which  he  opened  this  campaign,  he 
would  have  seized  that  defile,  for  there  was  noth- 
ing to  prevent  him,  and  attacked  the  English  Gen- 
eral in  flank  and  rear,  while  Ney  assailed  him  in 
front.  Not  a  man  could  have  escaped,  for  he  would 
have  been  completely  surrounded,  and  the  Prus- 
sians being  in  full  retreat  were  in  no  condition  to 
render  him  any  assistance.  The  idea  of  forming 
m  junction  with  Ney,  which  to  have  produced  any 
beneficial  effect  should  have  been  acted  upon  im- 
mediately, was  entertained  without  any  corres- 
ponding movement,  until  the  great  advantages  it 
offered  were  entirely  neutralised  by  the  arrival  of 
reinforcements  which  could  never  have  reached 
Wellington,  had  the  French  occupied  the  defile  of 
Genappe. 

About  noon  on  the  17(h,  Napoleon  despatched 
Grouchy  in  pursuit  of  Blucher  with  the  corps  of 
Vandamme  and  Gerard,  Teste's  division,  a  division 
of  cavalry  under  Pajol,  and  the  2nd  cavalry  corps 
under  Excelmans.  in  all  32,000  men  with  96  guns. 
This  force  was  not  large  enough,  it  is  true,  to  face 
the  whole  Prussian  army,  but  it  was  qnite  sufii- 
eient  to  wateh  Blucher's  movements,  and  intercept 
hit  communication  with  Wellington.  Grouchy  was 
directed  to  pursue  the  Prussians  and  never  to  lose 
■i^hi  of  them.  Napoleon  informed  him  that  he 
was  going  to  unite  the  remainder  of  his  forces  with 
those  of  Ney,  to  pursue  the  English,  and  to  attack 
them  if  they  made  a  stand  in  front  of  the  forest 
of  Soigoies.     He  directed  him  to  communicate 
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with  him  by  the  paved  road  which  leads  to  Quatre 
Bras. 

The  army  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  com* 
menced  its  retreat  from  Quatre  Bras  about  eleven 
o'clock,  masking  the  movement  in  such  a  manner, 
by  means  of  its  cavalry,  that  it  was  not  perceived 
by  the  French  until  some  hours  afterwards.  As 
soon  as  it  was  discovered,  Ney  pushed  forward  his 
cavalry.  The  two  armies  moved  through  a  con- 
tinuous rain  directly  upon  Waterloo,  where  they 
encamped  on  the  night  of  the  I7th,  and  prepared 
for  battle  on  the  ensuing  day.  It  should  be  men- 
tioned that  Girard's  division,  between  8,000  and 
9,000  strong,  was  left  on  the  field  of  Ligny,  as  Cap- 
tain Siborne  says,  through  mistake,  its  General, 
(who  must  not  be  confounded  with  Count  Gerard 
commanding  the  right  of  the  French  army,  and 
detached  with  Grouchy,)  was  killed  in  the  battle. 
Napf>leon  says,  however,  that  it  was  left  to  guard 
the  field  of  battle. 

We  now  return  to  Grouchy's  movements  on  the 
right  of  the  French  army  in  pursuit  of  Blucher. 
The  Prussian  General  on  the  night  of  the  17th 
slept  at  Wavre,  where  Bulow's  corps  had  already 
arrived  from  Liege  entirely  fresh  and  iutaot,  not 
having  taken  part  in  the  battle  of  Ligny.  Grouchy 
encamped  with  his  whole  force  at  Gembloux,  only 
five  miles  from  Ligny  and  fifteen  from  Wavre.  At 
10  o'clock  at  night  he  wrote  to  Napoleon  inform- 
ing him  that  the  Prussian  army  had  been  divided 
into  two  columns  ;  that  one  was  evidently  marching 
to  join  Wellington,  and  that  the  other  seemed  to 
be  directed  upon  Perw^s.  He  inferred  that  this 
last  was  Blucher's  army,  and  that  he  was  retiring 
upon  Liege.  *     He  said  if  he  could  be  made  cer- 

*  The  following  is  a  translation  of  Grouchy*s  despatch : 

**  GemMoux, 
17tb  Jiin<>, 
10  o'clock  al  night. 

Sire.  [  have  the  honor  to  inform  yon  that  I  occupy  Gem- 
bloux, and  that  my  ravniry  is  at  Saiivenidres.  The  enemy, 
about  thirty  thousand  strong,  still  continues  his  retreat ;  >»o 
captured  400  beeves  belonging  to  him,  with  other  stores 
and  baggage. 

Jt  appears  from  all  accounts,  that  when  the  Prussians  ar- 
rived  at  Sauvenidres,  they  separated  into  two  columns. 
One  is  certainly  on  the  march  to  Wavre,  passing  hy  Sart^jt- 
Wallain  ;  the  other  seems  to  be  directed  nfion  Perwda. 

From  this,  perhaps,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  one  is  going 
to  join  Wellington,  while  the  centre,  which  is  the  army  o( 
Blucher,  is  retiring  upon  Wavre.  Another  column  with 
artillery  having  retreated  throngh  Namar,  General  Excel* 
mans  has  been  ordered  to  push  forward  six  squadrons  upon 
Sart-^- Wallain,  and  three  upon  Perwds  this  evening.  If 
it  shall  appear  from  their  refiort,  that  the  mass  of  the  Prus- 
sian forces  is  retiring  upon  Wavre,  I  will  follow  it  in  that 
direction  in  order  that  it  may  cot  reach  Brussels,  and  to 
separate  it  from  Wellington. 

If  on  the  conirary  my  iiiformatton  shall  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  principal  Prussian  force  has  marched  upon 
Perwds,  I  shall  move  for  the  same  point. 

Generals  Thielman  and  Bomtell  formed  a  part  of  ths 
army  which  your  Majesty  defeated  yesterday ;  they  wers 
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fain  ihai  ihey  were  reiiring  on  Wavre,  he  shciold 
pursue  them  in  order  to  separate  them  from  Wel- 
lington. Yet  Grouchy  still  seems  to  have  enter- 
tained the  idea,  that  the  main  body  of  the  Prus- 
sians was  retiring  upon  Perw^s,  and  mide  strong 
detachments  in  that  direction.  This  infatuation  is 
to  us  unaRcouniahie.  On  the  night  of  the  17ih 
his  dragoons  reached  Perwds,  a  fact  which  proves 
that  he  might  have  easily  connected  his  operations 
with  those  of  Napoleon,  on  the  right  of  the  Dyle. 
There  was  nothing  lo  interrrupt  such  an  operation 
but  the  Prussian  post  of  Mont  St.  Guiberl,  which 
could  easily  have  bf>en  turned  by  Corbaix,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  was  attacked  by  a  strong  detach- 
ment in  front.  The  fact  that  General  Domnnt, 
sent  by  Napoleon  to  scour  the  country  between 
the  Brussels  highroad  and  the  Dyle,  advanced  so 
far  that  one  of  hia  regiments  pushed  its  reconnoi- 
aanre  lo  the  bridge  of  Moustier,  where  it  exchang- 
ed a  few  shots  with  some  Prussian  dragoons,  who 
not  being  supported,  evin(<ed  nodispf>sition  to  enter 
into  a  serious  contest,  afTords  ample  proof  that  the 
disposition  just  indicated  would  have  fully  secured 
the  communication  with  the  main  French  army. 
By  means  of  this  reconnoisance,  Napoleon  learned 
that  Pirch*8  and  Zieten^s  corps  had  retreated 
through  Tilly  and  Gentinnes,  while  Grouchy  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood,  remained  ignorant  of  the 
fact,  and  continued,  to  the  last,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  they  had  retired  upon  Perw^s. 

Notwithstanding  Grouchy ^8  suspicion  that  a  heavy 
column  was  in  movement  to  join  Wellington  and  his 
promise  to  march  up<iu  Wavre  in  order  to  prevent 
such  junction,  he  did  not  commence  his  movement 
until  nearly  8  o*clock  on  the  18th,  though  he  was 
aware  that  Gembloux  is  fifteen  miles  from  Wavre, 
while  the  latter  is  only  ten  from  Waterloo  !  Nay  ! 
as  if  to  destroy  every  possibility  of  rendering  any  as- 
sistance to  Napoleon,  he  took  the  most  circuitous 
route  he  could  find,  through  Sart-k-Wallain,  and 
farther  protracted  the  march  of  his  force,  by  mo- 
ving Vandamme  and  Gerard  along  the  same  road. 
He  remained  entirely  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  the 
Prussians  had  retired  on  Wavre  by  Tilly,  Gen- 


here  this  morning  until  10  o'clock,  and  said  that  twenty 
thousHnd  of  their  army  had  t)een  put  hora  de  combat.  When 
they  left,  they  asked  the  distance  to  Wavre,  Perv^dx  and 
Hannut.  Blucher  was  slightly  wounded  in  the  arm,  which, 
however,  does  not  prevent  him  from  commanding  since  he 
has  had  his  wound  dressed.  He  did  not  pass  through  Gem- 
bloux. 

I  am,  sire, 

with  respect, 
your  majesty's  fnithful  subject. 

Marshal  Count  db  Grouchy." 

This  despatch,  published  in  G6rard*s  defence,  is  accom- 
panied by  ^e  following  certificate  : 

"  A  true  copy  from  the  original,  entrusted  to  my  care  by 
the  Emperor,  and  still  in  my  possession. 

(Signed]  Gbnbral  Gouroaud." 


tinnea  and  Mont  St.  Gujbert,  in  the  lastof  vhieh 
places,  aware  of  its  importance,  they  had  lefi  i 
rear-guard.      Those  points  were  all  on  his  left, 
neither  of  them  more  than  six  miles  off,  aod  all 
between  bis  position  and  the  main  French  armj. 
These   movements  indicated  a  deiermioaiion  to 
keep  as  near  as  possible  to  the  army  of  Welling* 
ton,  which,  had  Grouchy  been  aware  of  them,  he 
could  not  possibly  have  misunderstood.    Thai  be 
should  not  have  been  apprised  of  a  fact  bo  notori- 
ous as  must  have  been  the  march  of  fifty  tkoasand 
men,  upon  a  line  not  more  than  six  miles  diktut 
from  his  camp,  indicates  a  degree  of  negligeoee 
which  appears  almost  incredible.     Yet  even  mih 
the  information  detailed  in  his  despatch  to  Napo- 
leon, already  alluded  to,  which  led  himtoMieii 
that   Blucher  meditated  a  junction  with  Weliing- 
ton,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  why  hedidnotna* 
noeuvre  upon  his  left.     In  a  despatch  writtfnati 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  |8th  he  intimated 
[lis  determination  lo  move  cm  Corbais  and  Warre. 
Napoleon  approved   of  this  plan,  very  justly:  for 
if  he  had  directed  one  corps  of  infantry  aloni;  ibe 
line  of  Corhaix,  and  La  Baraque.  and  the  otkerby 
Mont  St.  Guibert  and  Moustier,  dividing  his  caf- 
airy  so  as  to  scour  the  front  and  left  of  ose  eol- 
nmn,   and   the    front  and  ri$;ht  of  the  other.  In 
would  still,  dilatory  as  his  movements  had  bees, 
have  effected  all  that  Napoleon  expected  of  biia 
At  Moustier,  and  also  at  Ottignies,  a  half  mk 
lower  down,  are  stone  bridges  by  which  he  coski 
have  crossed  the  Dyle,  and  from  Moustier  to  Sf. 
Lambert,  where  Bulow  was  struggling  to  paaa  ilia 
defile  of  that  name,  is  a  road,  the  distance  betveea 
the  two  points  not  being  more  than  five  mdet. 
Another  road,  from  Moustier,  leads  to  Waterloa 
The  cavalry,  in  advance  of  the  left,  woald  assored- 
ly  have  seen  Bulow — the  right  would  have  beea 
crossed  over — and  the  whole  force  would  ban 
fallen  on  Bulow,  who  was  so  completely  eniaa- 
gled  in  the  defile  of  St.  Lambert,  that  be  eoaU 
not  possibly   have  extricated  himself  nitbootai* 
sistance  from  Blucher.     It  is  possible  thai  Gnxiehjf 
might  not  have  been  able  to  have  withstood  Bi- 
low  when  reinforced  ;  bat  he  would  have  reiaided 
his  appearance  on  the  field  of  battle  by  at  letat  ire 
hours,  if  he  had  not  rendered  it  altogether  in* 
practicable.  In  the  mean  time  Napoleon  woold  baft 
directed  all  his  force  against  Wellington,  and  is 
he  was  near  defeating  him  in  spite  of  Baioff'i 
powerful  diversion,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  be  wmU 
have  utterly  annihilated  bis  army.     Zieten  aad 
Pirch  did  not  arrive  on  the  field  of  battle  tmiH  7 
oVlock,  when  Napoleon,  deprived  of  D<HDont  td 
Sabervie*8  cavalry  three  thousand  strong,  of  Cooat 
Lobau^s  corps  of  1 1,000,  and  of  Mnrand,  Friaotaad 
Duhesme's  divisions  of  4.000  each — ^in  all  of  96.000 
men,  which  were  occopied  by  Bulow — hadalteadr 
maintained  the  struggle  for  seven  hours  with  enefc 
ftpirit,  that  the  Prussians  believed  Weiliogtoii  «t- 
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•eriy  beaten  ;  and  we  believe  every  roan  either  in 
Europe  or  America,  who  is  not  either  an  English- 
man, or  strongly  biassed  by  prejudices  in  favor  of 
England,  is  of  the  same  opinion. 

Grouchy  did  not  arrive  at  Wavre  until  four. 
Thielman  was  just  quitting  it  to  go  to  Waterloo. 
Vandamme*8  division  opened  a  fire  on  him,  and 
the  battle  of  Wavre  commenced. 

Let  us  return  lo  the  operations  of  Napoleon. 
The  force  which  he  had  assembled  in  front  of  the 
English  position,  was  shout  71,000  strong.  Wel- 
lington, bad  on  the  field,  according  to  Cspt.  Si- 
borne,  about  68,000,  though,  according  to  Napo. 
leon*s  account,  they  amounted  to  00,000.  The 
discrepancy  between  the  two  estimates  is,  proba- 
bly, expliuable  by  taking  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  regiments  wpre  skeletons. 
Had  they  been  full,  ihey  would  have  reached  the 
precise  number  at  which  they  were  estimated  by  the 
French  Emperor ;  another  proof  of  the  astonish- 
ing accuracy  of  his  statements. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  give  an  account  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  which  has  been  so  of\en  de- 
scribed, that  the  public  is  already  surfeited  with 
the  subject.  We  shall  content  ourselves  merely 
vith  a  few  cursory  observations. 

Napoleon  asserts  that  the  field  of  battle  was 
badly  ch(«sen,  from  the  fact,  that  it  had  a  dense 
forest  in  its  rear,  with  only  one  road  leading  through 
it.  To  this  Sir  Walter  Scott  replies,  that  adven- 
torers  had  been  known  to  born  their  ships,  &c. 
With  all  due  deference,  we  see  no  parallel  between 
the  two  cases.  The  adventurers,  in  question,  burnt 
their  vessels,  because  they  had  no  expectation  of 
Buocor,  and  were  desirous  to  impress  their  men 
with  the  idea  that  their  only  hope  lay  in  conquest. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  were  probably  wis- 
dom to  destroy  the  only  hope  of  retreat.  W'el- 
linfiton  on  the  contrary,  had  every  thing  to  hope 
from  retreat,  provided  he  were  beaten.  Nearly  a 
million  of  men  were  on  their  march  to  join  him. 
and  it  was  all-important  to  secure  his  rear,  in  order 
that  the  junction,  under  any,  the  most  disastrous 
circumstances,  might  be  effected.  By  choosing  a 
field,  sealed  hermetically  in  the  rear,  he  cut  off  all 
hope  of  succor  in  case  of  a  reverse,  and  sorely 
that  is  not  the  part  of  a  wise  General. 

The  same  author  says,  however,  that  the  wood 
in  the  rear  presented  adcaiitagos  to  the  English  in 
Iheir  capacity  of  sharp-shiM»ters,  and  that  far  from 
being  a  dense  forest,  it  wa*  in  faci  an  (t\}vn  unod. 
To  the  first  allegation  we  bhali  merely  reply,  that 
if  the  English  have  any  claims  to  the  character  nf 
marksmen,  they  certainly  did  not  justify  them  in 
this  country  during  the  last  war;  for  :ill  American 
officers  agree  in  sayincf  that  while  they  were  as 
hrave,  and  as  well  drilled  as  it  was  possible  for 
frmips  to  be  in  every  «»iher  respect,  in  this  particu- 
iar  they  were  exceedingly  deficient.  As  to  the 
assertion  thnt  the  wood  of  Soignies  was  an  opert 


wood,  we  shall  reply  to  it  by  the  fi»I lowing  passage 
from  Sir  Walter's  own  poem  of  Waterloo,  written 
about  two  months  after  the  battle,  and  before  any 
ehange  had  been  made  in  the  face  of  the  couqtry. 

"  Thy  wood,  dmrk  Soignies,  holds  us  now. 
Where  ihe  tall  beach's  glossy  bough 

For  many  n  league  around. 
With  hirch  and  darksome  oak  between 
Spread:*  de^p  and  far  a  pathless  screen. 

Of  laniiled  forsst  ground. 
**  ^emg  pU$Ued  close  to  Mtems  defy 
TW  adventurous  foot — the  curious  eye 

For  access  seeks  in  vain  ! 
And  the  brown  tapestry  of  leaves, 
Strewed  on  the  blighted  ground,  reesiT<^ 

Ntir  avn,  mr  aw*,  not  raku 
**  No  opening  glade  dawns  on  our  way. 
No  siieamlet  gUncioK  to  the  ray, 

Our  woodland  path  has  crossed  ; 
And  the  straight  causeway  which  uw  tread 
Prolongs  a  line  of  dull  arcade^ 
Unvarying  through  the  wnaried  shads 

Until  m  distancs  lost." 

This  certainly  is  not  the  picture  of  an  open 
wood.  On  the  contrary  it  presents  to  the  imagi- 
nation a  primeval  foreal,  whose  foliage  is  ao  thick 
that  neither  rain  nor  light  can  penetrate  it— whose 
trees  grow  so  close  together  that  a  man  can  scarce- 
ly pass  between  them — whose  undergrowth  is  so 
thick  that  the  eye  cannot  penetrate  the  obscurity — 
pierced  by  a  single  cauaeway  so  long  that  the  end  of 
it  IS  lost  in  the  distance,  and  so  narrow  that  the  boughs 
interlace  and  form  a  species  of  sylvan  arcade.  We 
can  very  well  imagine  that  such  a  forest  would 
present  to  a  wild  Indian  a  most  inviting  theatre  fur 
the  exercise  of  his  peculiar  mode  of  warfare  ;  but 
in  what  manner  it  would  benefit  a  routed  army 
70,000  siri»ng  unaccustomed  to  savage  warfare, 
raised  and  exercised  in  the  art  4f  wares  it  is  prac- 
tised in  the  open  countries  of  Europe,  encumbered 
with  baggage,  wagons,  beasts  of  burthen,  and  live 
cattle,  to  say  nothing  of  two  hundred  pieces  of  artil- 
lery and  15,000  horses,  passes  our  ccmiprehension. 
A  quagmire  of  the  same  extent — a  lake  or  an  arm 
of  the  sea,  could  not  more  effectually  cut  off"  all 
hope  of  retreat.  We  suspect  that  Wellington  was 
far  from  being  influenced  in  the  choice  of  his  ground 
by  ihe  presence  of  this  forest  in  his  rear.  On  the 
contrary,  he  made  his  stand  in  front  of  it,  we  doubt 
not,  because  he  found  it  impossible  to  get  through 
it.  It  is  very  certain  that  there  cannot  be  a  worse 
species  of  troops  for  the  woods  than  English  regu- 
lars, as  the  scene  which  occurred  at  Braddock's 
defeat  in  1755,  sufficiently  demonstrates. 

Napoleon  did  not  commence  the  attack  on  the 
Anglo-(xermuu  army  as  early  as  he  otherwise  would, 
in  consequence,  as  was  said,  of  the  condition  of  the 
6elds,  the  rain  having  fallen  in  torrents  throughout 
the  night.  The  belter  opinion  seems  to  be,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  wailing  to  hear  from  Grouchy *8 
operations,  about  which  he  began  to  be  extremely 
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•neaty.  The  battle  opened  at  half* past  eleven 
with  an  attack  on  the  chateau  Hoogomont,  on  the 
extreme  right,  and  in  advance  of  the  English  line. 
Marshal  Ney  had  eommand  of  the  centre.  He 
sent  word  to  Napoleon  that  he  was  ready  and  only 
waited  the  signal.  Napoleon  delayed  giving  it  in 
conseqaence  of  the  appearance  of  troops  on  his 
right  flank,  in  the  direction  of  St.  Lambert.  Ue 
sent  3000  light  cavalry,  under  Domont  and  Sober- 
vie,  to  communicate  with  these  troops  if  they  were 
Gruuchy^s,  and  to  keep  them  in  check  if  they  were 
Prussians.  In  a  short  tiii^e  aflerwards  he  learned, 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  they  were  the  advanced  guard 
of  Rulow's  corps,  and  a  despatch  from  Domont, 
who  was  drawn  up  en  potance^  on  the  extreme  right 
of  the  army,  confirmed  this  intelligence.  In  the 
mean  time  Napoleon  gave  the  signal,  and  Nev 
commenced  the  grand  attack  on  the  centre.  D*£r- 
lon  soon  after  attacked  the  left  of  the  enemy,  and 
a  terrific  engagement  becaooe  general  along  the 
whole  line. 

The  troops  of  Dulow  experienced  the  greatest 
difficulties  in  emerging  from  the  defiles  of  St.  Lam- 
bert. Military  men,  Capt.  Siborne  among  them, 
are  of  opinion  that  had  five  or  six  thousand  infantry 
seized  that  defile,  together  with  that  of  Lasne, 
through  which  the  Prussians  were  struggling,  and 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  wood  of  Paris, 
which  flanks  them,  Bulow  could  not  possibly  have 
reached  the  field  in  that  direction.  In  order  to  do 
so  at  all,  he  would  have  been  obliged  to  take  a  cir- 
cuitous  route  by  his  right,  into  the  line  of  Zieten, 
who  did  not  reach  the  field  until  7  o*cIock.  Na- 
poleon would  then  have  had  at  command  at  least 
15  out  of  the  26,000  men  employed  in  warding 
oflr  Bulow^s  attack  from  12  until  7.  Does  any  man 
hnt  an  Englishman  doubt  the  result!  But  Do- 
mont*s  cavalry,  instead  of  pushing  a  reconnoisance 
to  the  wood  of  Paris,  merely  drew  up  on  the  right 
flank  of  the  French  army. 

■ 

At  a  subsequent  period  uf  the  action,  the  French 
say  as  early  as  4  o*cIock,  the  English  much  later, 
Count  Lobau^s  corps t  11,000  strong,  was  sent  to 
support  Domont's  cavalry.  It  is  a  matter  of  Itttle 
*  consequence  at  what  time  this  manoeuvre  occurred  ; 
it  is  suflicient  that  this  corps  was  withdrawn  from  the 
attack  npon  Wellington,  and  that  when  it  is  added 
to  Domont^s  cavalry,  we  find  the  French  Emperor 
already  deprived  of  14.000  men,  originally  destin- 
ed to  operated  against  the  Anglo  Dutch  army.  A 
warm  engagement  ensued  between  Count  Lohau 
and  Bulow,  the  latter  having  cleared  the  defile. 
The  former,  overpowered,  fell  back,  and  Napoleon 
sent  successively  the  divisions  of  Generals  Friani, 
Morand,  and  Duhesme,  4,000  men  each,  to  support 
him.  The  whole  French  force  then  employed 
against  Wellington's  67,000  men  did  not  exceed 
45,000,  yet  the  struggle  was  maintained  with  des- 
peration until  7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  at  which 


time  Bloclier  appeared  oo  the  field  with  Zieten** 
and  Pirch's  corps. 

A  wide  contrariety  of  statement  exists  between 
the  French  and  English  historians  with  regard  to 
the  immediate  cause  which  produced  the  rout  of 
the  French  army.  The  latter  maintain  that  after 
struggling  for  seven  hours  in  vain  to  break  the 
English  army,  the  enemy  brought  up  the  imperial 
guard ;  that  that  body  after  proceeding  a  long  dis- 
tance undisturbed,  was  finally  fired  upon  by  a  di- 
vision which  Wellington  had  ordered  to  lie  down 
behind  some  rising  ground — that  appalled  by  the 
suddenness  of  the  attack,  the  column  halted,  hesi- 
tated, and  finally  gave  way  before  crossing  bayo- 
nets with  the  enemy.  The  French,  on  the  con- 
trary, assert  thai  they  had  every  prospect  of  victory 
before  them  down  to  seven  o'clock — that  Welling- 
ton was  in  despair,  and  had  before  him  the  prospect 
of  a  certain  defeat — that  he  repeatedly  exclaimed  : 
"  O !  that  night  or  Blucher  would  come !"  The 
truth  of  this  exclamation  is  confirmed  by  all  Eng- 
lish testimony  on  the  subject.  At  that  moment, 
they  add.  Blurher  made  his  appearance  on  their 
right,  and  attacked  the  farm  of  La  Haye  and  Pape- 
lotte  ;  that  some  regiments  gave  back  immediately, 
that  the  alarm  flew  like  wild-fire  along  the  whole 
line,  that  the  English  advanced,  and  that  Napoleon, 
seeing  the  disorder,  attempted  to  arrest  it  wiih  the 
guard;  that  these  troops  advanced  in  colnmn  but 
were  never  able  lo  deploy,  because  on  their  left 
Reille's  division,  giving  back  in  consequence  of  the 
general  panic,  opened  a  way  for  a  charge  of  the 
Scotch  greys,  and  their  right  was  overwhelmed 
with  the  fugitives  from  La  Haye  and  Papeiotte 
hotly  pursued  by  the  Prussians — and  that  the  im- 
possibility of  getting  them  into  line  with  their  flanks 
supported,  accounts  for  their  inability  to  withstand 
the  English  charge.  We  shall  not  undertake  to 
decide  a  dispute  about  facts  in  which  each  party 
is  entitled  to  the  same  degree  of  credit.  Let  us 
examine  the  probabilities. 

It  is  admitted  that  up  to  seven  o^clock  the  French 
had  shown  no  disposition  to  yield  an  inch,  that  they 
had  possession  of  much  of  the  ground  originally 
occupied  by  the  English ;  and  that  they  had  still 
the  imperial  guard,  or  a  portion  of  it,  for  the  last 
emergency.  Al  that  very  momerUt  troops  who  be- 
fore had  evinced  no  disposition  to  give  way,  did 
actually  break,  and  at  that  very  moment,  Blucher, 
with  twenty-five  thousand  fresh  troops,  actually  did. 
attack.  Now  which  is  the  more  probable  1  That 
they  gave  way  before  the  exhausted  English  whom 
they  had  been  fighting  without  any  sign  of  despon- 
dency for  seven  or  eight  hours,  or  the  fresh  Prus- 
sians who  had  not  been  engaged  at  all,  and  who 
fell  on  them  25.000  strong,  supported  by  sixty  or 
seventy  pieces  of  cannon  ^  It  is  unfortunate  for  the 
English  story  that  Blucher's  attack  and  the  rout  of 
the  French  took  place  at  the  very  same  instant  of 
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Liine.    In  order  to  Mlablj^h  Uisir  claim  tiuit  auack 
should  have  been  postponed. 

This  view  of  the  case  is  fully  sustained  by  the 
despatch  of  Gneisenau,  filucher's  second,  who 
wrote  ail  his  public  papers,  and  whom  be  called  his 
heady  dated  from  the  field  of  battle.  He  says  that 
before  the  arrival  of  Bulow,  the  En^rlish  had  fought 
with  prodigious  valor  for  several  hours,  **but  that 
with  whatever  firmness  they  maintained  themselves 
in  their  position,  it  was  not  possible  but  that  such 
hemic  exertions  roust  have  a  Ilmit.^*  Bulow's  ar- 
rival relieved  them  for  some  time,  but  the  battle 
still  ra^ed  with  oreat  violence,  and  when  Blucher 
arrivfid  the  French  were  still  fighting,  he  says, 
••  with  desperate  fury.  At  this  moment,"  he  con- 
tinues, *'  the  first  columns  of  the  corps  of  General 
Zieten  arrived  on  the  points  of  attack,  near  the 
village  of  Smohain,  on  the  enemy *s  right  flank, 
and  instantly  charged.  This  moment  decided  the 
defeat  of  (he  enemy.'**  (It  seems  (^neisenau  was 
fur  from  thinking  ibem  beaten  before.)  "  His 
right  wing  was  broken  in  three  places ;  he  aban- 
doned his  positions.**  (He  had  not  done  so  before, 
it  appears.)  **  Our  troops  rushed  Airward  at  \\\epa» 
dt  charge  and  attacked  him  on  all  sides,  while  at 
the  same  moment  the  English  line  advanced.''^ 
This  last  sentence  is  important  inasmuch  as  it  as- 
certains the  precise  moment  of  the  English  ad- 
vance. It  was  after  the  Prussians  had  attacked 
the  right  wing  of  the  French  army,  broken  it  in 
three  places,  forced  it  to  abandon  its  positions,  and 
rnshed  forward  in  pnrsnit.  Blucher,  it  seems,  far 
from  being  useful,  merely  in  the  completion  of  the 
victory,  acted  a  very  important  part  in  gaining  it. 
A  prmif  of  this  consists  in  the  fact,  that  though  the 
two  cor|)S  of  Zieten  and  Pirch,  with  which  Blucher 
operated  made  but  a  single  onslaught,  they  yet  lost 
six  hundred  men. 

Jiot  supp<i8e  Blucher  had  not  arrived  at  all,  would 
the  victory  of  25,000  British  troops,  assisted  by 
43,000  allies,  over  45.000  Frenchmen,  have  been 
sach  an  unheard  of  achievement  as  the  English 
writers  are  disposed  to  represent  it !  If  their  own 
accounts  are  to  he  trusted,  one  Englishman  is  at 
any  time  equal  to  two  Frenchmen  !  The  result  of 
this  battle  proves  any  thing  bot  the  truth  o(  sueh  an 
arrogant  sssamption.  On  the  contrary  ii  places 
the  French  in  a  point  of  view  which  most  attract 
the  intense  admiration  of  all  future  ages.  For 
eight  hours  they  contended  with  the  most  heroic 
valor  against  fearful  odds,  and,  if  the  Prassiansare 
worthy  of  credit,  would  not  have  been  beaten  at 
last«  but  for  the  opp«irtuoe  arrival  of  Blucher.  So 
far  the  French  statements  are  completely  borne  out 
by  this  portion  of  their  enemies. 

The  entire  French  force  we  have  seen  was 
71,000.  Wellington  had  nnder  him  68,000.  Bu- 
]ow*s  furce  was  between  29  and  30,000,  Blucher*s 
about  23,000.  71«000  PVench  then  were  forced 
from  the  fieM  by  120.000  enemies  and  this  is  the 


great  exploit  for  which  John  Bull  has  been  paying 
for  thirty-two  years. 

English  writers,  in  order  to  magnify  the  exer« 
tions  of  their  own  countrymen,  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  reckoning  as  worse  than  nothing  the  assis- 
tance of  that  portion  of  the  allied  force  known  as 
the  Dutch  Belgian.  That  these  troops  have  been 
treated  with  great  injustice,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
examine  and  compare  the  lists  of  killed  and  wound- 
ed, furnished  by  Captain  Siborne,to  perceive.  They 
numbered,  according  to  Captain  S.,  a  fraction  above 
17.000  men.  and  of  these  they  lost  in  killed  and 
wounded  4000,  being  nearly  a  fourth  part  of  their 
whole  force.  The  remainder  of  the  forces,  under 
Wellington,  amounted  to  51,000,  and  they  hist 
1 1,000  all  told.  Sorely  if  loss  upon  the  field  of 
battle  be  any  proof  of  steadiness  on  the  part  of 
troops,  the  Dutch  Belgian  corps  may  at  least  contest 
the  palm  with  the  rest  of  the  army.  To  assist  us 
in  estimating  the  importance  of  Bulow's  ope- 
ration, and  the  vigor  of  his  attack,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned, that,  he  lost  in  killed  and  wounded  6,000 
men,  though  actually  engaged  not  more  than  three 
hours.  This  was  more  than  one  fifth  of  his  whole 
force,  while  the  Anglo  Allied  army,  though  engaged 
for  eight  hours,  lost  only  15,000  men,  but  little 
more  than  one  fifth  of  theirs.  When  we  recollect 
that  Bulow  took  off  more  than  one  third  of  the 
army  destined  to  attack  a  Wellington,  it  behooves 
us  to  pause  before  we  ascribe  to  the  latter  the 
whole  honor  of  the  victory.  The  Prussians  proved 
themselves  every  way  the  equals  of  the  English. 

It  has  been  said  that  Wellington  would  not  have 
given  battle  in  the  position  of  Waterloo,  if  he  had 
not  depended  on  Bloeher's  assistance.  We  doubt 
very  much  whether  he  coold  have  avoided  it.  His 
doing  so  would  have  implied  a  night  march,  (always 
according  to  Colonel  Napier,  more  or  less  disas- 
trous,) with  70,000  men  and  200  pieces  of  cannon 
along  a  narrow  causeway,  skirled  on  both  sides  by 
an  impenetrable  forest,  and  pursued  by  a  victorious 
army,  commanded  by  the  most  remarkable  military 
genius  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Besides,  he  had 
surely  no  right  to  calculate  on  the  unaccountable 
imbecility  of  Grouchy,  who  might  easily  have  ar- 
rested the  march  of  Bulow  in  the  defile  of  St. 
Lambert,  and  therefore  could  not  have  expected 
Prussian  codperation  until  late  in  the  evening.  We 
find  that  Blueher  did  not  arrive  until  seven.  Do- 
ring  the  whole  of  that  time  Wellington  must  have 
calculated  on  withstanding  the  entire  force  of  Na- 
poleon, a  calculation  evidently  based  on  false  pre- 
mises, and  which  exposed  him  to  certain  destruc- 
tion. We  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  he  had  no 
choice,  and  that  he  trusted  to  fortune  for  assistance. 
Certainly  he  had  a  wonderful  run  of  luck. 

We  are  among  those  who  are  disposed  to  place 
Napoleon,  as  a  military  man,  far  alwve  all  those 
who  have  risen  to  eminence  by  the  same  profession. 
A  genius  the  most  comprehensive,  yet  the  most  mi- 
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noie;  a  eon  rave  the  mosi  brilliant,  yet  the  moat 
Btrady ;  a  jnd(?ment  the  moat  ready,  yet  the  moat 
saoacioiia, — an  iron  will,  an  uniirincr  energy,  an  tn- 
▼innibie  perseverance— a  penetration  that  baffled 
all  art,  a  pfomptneas  of  decision  that  aet  apeeula- 
tion  at  defiance,  a  rnpidity  of  execution  that  oat- 
atripped  conjecture — a  power  of  combination  aU 
moat  miraculous,  a  professional  knowledge  entirely 
nnlimited,  an  experience  in  great  operations  to 
which  there  is  no  parallel — if  an  nnion  of  all  these 
possessions  in  a  single  person  constitute  a  great 
commander,  then  the  world  baa  never  yet  aeen,  and 
possibly  never  may  see  the  equal  of  Nap«>leon. 
Yet  the  mightiest  inieliect  may  be  overtaalced,  and 
the  labor,  perplexity,  and  care  which  Napoleon  had 
gone  through  within  the  three  months  preceeding 
the  campaign  of  Waterloo,  had,  in  all  probability, 
impaired  temporarily  the  energetic  action  of  his 
faculties  at  the  very  moment  when  energy  was 
most  needed.  He  seems  to  have  been  no  longer 
Napoleon,  from  the  moment  of  crossing  the  Sam- 
bre.  His  neglect  to  bring  op  his  forces  to  Ligny 
and  Quatre  Bras  on  the  evening  of  the  fifteenth,  to 
seize  the  pass  of  Genappe,  to  detach  Grouchy  at 
an  earlier  hour,  to  take  possession  of  the  defiles  of 
St.  Lambert  and  Lasne,all  indicate  a  very  different 
man  from  him  who,  little  more  than  a  year  before, 
had  conducted  against  numbers  in  the  proportion  of 
five  to  one,  the  roost  brilliant  campaign  of  which 
there  is  any  record. 

As  for  Wellington,  though  successful,  we  see  not 
how  his  success  can  add  greatly  to  his  reputation 
with  posterity.  Without  pretending  to  any  great 
knowledge  of  military  affairs,  we  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  decide  that  the  general  who,  at  the  opening 
of  a  campaign,  finds  his  forces  so  arranged  that 
nothing  is  wanting  on  the  part  of  his  adversary  but 
energy  to  ensure  their  destruction  in  detail,  has 
made  a  most  faulty  disposition.  That  such  was 
the  case  in  this  instance,  no  one  who  reads  Captain 
S.*s  book  can  fail  to  perceive.  Favored  as  he  was 
by  luck,  it  is  surely  no  very  great  achievement  for 
a  General,  with  234, (KH)  men  at  his  disposal,  to  foil 
another  with  only  122.000.  Upon  such  an  achieve- 
ment is  Wellington's  fame,  so  far  as  it  regards  the 
conquering  of  Napoleon,  founded.  If  Nelson,  in 
the  palmy  days  of  England*s  naval  glory,  had  at- 
tacked a  French  fleet  of  seventy-one  sail  of  the  line 
with  sixty- seven  ships  of  the  same  force — and  if, 
after  fighting  for  seven  hours,  until  at  least  twenty  on 
each  si«le  had  been  put  horsde  combat,  a  reenf<irce- 
ment  of  fifty-two  fresh  vessels  enabled  him  to  de- 
stroy the  enemy*s  squadron,  would  it  have  been 
reckoned  a  very  superhuman  performance?  Such 
was  precisely  the  achievement  of  Wellington. 

British  authors  find  no  end  to  their  admiration 
of  the  deeds  of  the  British  army  on  this  occasion. 
What  then  shall  we  say  to  those  of  the  French  1 
Out  numbered,  attacked  in  front  and  flank,  with 
evpry  thing  to  discourage  and  nothing  to  cheer 


them,  they  fought  for  eight  hours,  not  only  without 
yielding,  but  with  so  much  obstinacy  that  in  Gneise- 
nau's  opinion  they  mnst  at  last  have  carried  the 
day.  History  does  not  contain  a  record  of  more 
brilliant  and  ateady  vahir,  than  that  which  distin* 
guished  them  on  this  bloody  day. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  HUMMING-BIRD. 

Tiiou  tiny  fluiterer  bright  and  gay. 
No  more  thy  feathery  form  so  fnir 

On  viewless  wings  shall  dart  and  play 
With  glancing  sunbeams  through  the  air. 

Poor  little  bird,  with  summer  born. 

With  thy  first  summer  flies  thy  breath; 

And  many  sweet  things  live  to  mourn 
The  humming-bird*s  untimely  death. 

The  flowers  that  trembled  with  delight. 
Yielding  their  hidden  sweets  to  thee. 

At  eve  shall  droop  and  dewy  night 
]n  every  cup  a  tear  shall  see. 

And  she — the  girl  of  gentle  heart — 
Who  cherished  thee  with  tender  care. 

Who  taught  thee,  from  her  lips,  thine  art. 
To  kiss  the  roses  blooming  there  ; 

To  hang  upon  the  quivering  air 

Fanning  the  blossom  thou  did'st  sip. 

And  draughts  of  neciarous  sweets  to  bear 
From  blushing  rose,  or  rosy  lip ; — 

Well  may  she  fragrant  flower  and  leaf 

Strew  fondly  o'er  thy  little  bed  ! 
W^ell  might  she  weep  for  slighter  grief 

And  mourn  for  e'en  less  lovely  dead ! 

Ah  me,  that  Death  whn  tramples  kings 
And  slaughters  armies  every  hour. 

Should  turn  from  strong  and  haughty  thtnj^ 
To  wreak  oo  thee,  poor  bird,  his  power ! 

The  rainbow  hues  of  wavy  light 
That  circled  round  thy  little  heart. 

Could  they  not  charm  his  stony  sight 
Nor  tarn  away  his  ruthless  dart  % 

This  tiny  beauteous  bird  to  die  ! 

That  lived  upon  the  breath  of  flowers — 
But  death  nor  spares  the  monarch  high. 

Nor  humming-bird  in  summer  bowers ! 

R. 
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THE  FEDERAL  ADMINISTRATIONS  OF 

WASHINGTON  AND  THE  ELDER  ADAMS.* 

It  it  well  known,  that  whilut  the  Mestenger  hnt  ever 
been  neutral  in  politics,  and  baa  avoided  all  meddling  with 
the  party  4**efitions  oflhe  day,  it  has  never  been  indifferent 
to  public  uffUirs  of  general  interest;  but  bas  frequently  dis- 
cnsstrd  them  with  ability  and  independence.  This  it  bas 
done  in  some  instances,  though  the  views  advocHted  might 
have  been  more  or  less  applicable  to  soma  of  thaquealions 
that  divided  the  great  parties  of  the  country.  This  whs 
the  case,  for  example,  with  the  "  Warehousing  System." 
Some,  without  thiM  explanation,  might  deem  the  publication 
of  the  following  Review  of  the  "Administrations  of  Wash- 
ington and  Adams"  a  violation  of  our  principles.  But  in 
fact  neither  party  of  the  present  day  claims  to  be  federal, 
and  a  neutral  journal,  like  the  Messenger,  is  the  only  chan- 
nel through  vihich  a  vindication  of  the  **old  ffderalist^" 
can  be  made.  Il  \h  with  this  view  alone,  and  not  as  ex- 
preNs'.ng  our  oi»n  opinions,  that  \%e  insert  it  in  our  pages, 
sup|)osing,  raor(*over,  thai  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  for  the 
adminiMtrationa  of  Washington  and  Adams  to  be  regarded 
as  matlera  of  history,  however  men  may  differ  as  to  ine 
course  of  policy  then  pursued. — [Ed,  Meu. 

We  recollect  no  work  which  haa  appeared  during 
the  last  half  century  that  we  have  read  with  greater 
satiafaciioD  than  the  one  whose  title  is  appended  to 
this  page.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  il  has 
been  so  long  withheld  from  the  public,  and  that 
more  of  the  same  character  have  not  been  published. 
Surely  there  must  be  abundant  material  within  the 
archives  of  many  of  the  families  of  the  distin- 
guished actors  of  our  revolution,  and  certainly  we 
can  conceive  no  stronger  obligation,  that  patriotism 
can  impose,  than  to  bring  it  to  light  as  speedily  as 
possible. 

The  history  of  political  events  in  this  country, 
for  the  lasit  wenty  years,  and  the  present  aspect  of 
things  render  it  a  matter  of  primary  and  paramount 
importance  to  strengthen  all  the  good  influences 
which  bear  upon  the  government,  and  we  know  of 
no  more  effectual  way  of  doing  this,  than  to  en- 
Ughten  the  great  masses  of  the  people  upon  the 
principles  and  practice  of  the  two  great  political 
parties  which  have  swayed  the  destinies  of  our  re- 
public from  its  foundation. 

It  is  quite  time  that  the  people  should  cease  to 
be  frightened  by  the  bugbear  of  political  nomen- 
clature. Quite  time  that  they  should  be  disabused 
of  the  shameful  impositions  which  it  has  been  the 
policy  and  practice  of  the  unprincipled  politicians 
of  the  country  to  dope  them  with,  for  the  accom- 
plishmeot  of  their  own  selfish  purposes.  Quite 
time  that  they  should  be  cured  of  the  monstrous 


"  Memoirs  of  the  administrations  of  Washington  and  John 
Adaroa.  Edited  from  the  papers  of  Oliver  Woloott,  Secre- 
lary  of  the  Treasury,  by  George  Gibbs.  2  vols.  8  vo.  New 
York,  1646. 


error  by  which  they  have  been  taught  to  res^ard  the 
name  of  one  of  ihe  leading  parties  of  the  past  as 
synonymous  with  political  profli|;acy  atid  enmity  to 
republican  institutions.  In  looking  bank  into  the 
history  of  politics  in  this  country  and  obsf  rving  the 
state  of  public  opinion  in  relation  to  it,  both  in  past 
and  present  times,  it  is  not  the  least  surprising  of 
moral  phenomena  to  remark  with  what  entire  suc- 
cess the  members  of  one  party  have  managed  to 
deceive  the  public  mind  with  reference  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  other.  So  completely  has  this  been 
accomplished,  that,  at  this  very  hour  in  the  present 
diffused  state  of  public  intelligence  and  improved 
knowledge  of  political  history,  it  would  prove  fatal 
to  the  p«ilitical  pnispects  of  the  ablest  and  most 
popular  statesman  in  the  union  to  be  acknowledged 
bv  his  friends  to  be  a  federalist,  and  this,  too,  when 
Washington  and  many  others,  the  ablest  men  and 
purest  patriots  our  country  ever  produced,  belonged 
confessedly  to  that  party. 

This  is  certainly  a  very  grave  and  startling  fact, 
calculated  seriously  to  impress  every  thinking  man, 
and  not  easily  susceptible  of  explanation  upon  any 
supposition  flattering  to  the  intelligence  of  the  peo- 
ple generally,  or  to  the  honesty  of  politicians. 

As  to  the  character  of  the  leading  federalists 
who  framed  our  constitution,  which  is  their  monu- 
ment,— such  men  as  Washington  and  Hamilton, 
Jay  and  Marshall,  Wolcott  and  Pickering,  Morris 
and  others : — there  is,  we  fancy,  but  little  doubt  re- 
maining on  the  minds  of  the  intelligent  portion  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  at  the  present  day« 
with  regard  to  their  p<ilitical  principles:  there  can 
be  as  little,  we  think,  if  we  may  judge  of  them  by 
their  recorded  acts  and  writings.  Nothing  thon 
remains  to  explain  the  anomaly,  save  a  belief  in  the 
superior  potency  of  republican  calumny,  the  suppo- 
sition of  general  ignoiance  of  political  history  of 
the  country,  or  the  want  of  manly  independence 
and  moral  courage  enotigh  to  avow  the  truth  and 
act  op  to  it.  Either  of  these  last  assomptions  is 
mortifying  enough  to  every  lover  of  his  country 
and  every  true-hearted  American.  And  yet  we 
know  not  how,  without  attaching  more  importance 
than  it  deserves  to  the  first  hypothesis  to  escape 
from  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  last.  For  our 
own  part,  we  are  free  to  confess,  having  no  such 
sublime  confidence  in  the  intelligenre  and  impecca- 
bility of  the  sovereign  people  as  many  of  the  poli- 
ticians of  the  present  day  :— that  they  are  not  al- 
ways the  best  judges  of  political  principles  or  po- 
litical character,  and  that  even  when  they  do  c«fme 
at  correct  coOcIusioos  upon  such  subjects,  they  are 
not  always  certain,  by  any  means,  to  give  it  the 
sanction  and  support  of  their  votes. 

The  great  masses  of  people  in  our  country,  exer- 
cise their  own  judgment  in  political  matters  in  a 
much  smaller  degree  than  is  supposed  by  the  theory 
of  our  institutions,  and  consequently  exercise  much 
less  influence  than  is  imagined  by  many  persons 
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upon  (lie  foriDatioo  of  publio  opinion.  The  Istter 
is  in  almost  all  cases  too  pnreljr  manofaetured  to 
eonstitote  (hat  wholesome  cheek  npon  the  measures 
and  principles  of  oar  government,  which  is  abso- 
lutely reqaisite  for  its  preservation  and  proper  ad- 
ministration. 

Instead  of  disenssinjir  great  measares  of  poMic 
policy  with  reference  alone  to  the  interests  of  tlie 
pe<iple  and  by  the  standard  of  certain  cardinal  prin- 
ciples; and  invoking  to  their  aid  all  the  political 
wisdom  and  experience  of  the  country,  it  is  too 
much  the  custom  tn  look  at  them  solely  with  a  view 
to  their  origin  and  adaptation  lo  party  purposes. 
A  very  common  answer  to  a  well-reasoned  aigu- 
ment  is  the  utterance  of  certain  political  slang  in- 
tended for  the  ears  of  the  great  mob  of  uneducated 
voters,  or  else  the  vittlent  and  continued  discharge 
of  certain  political  epithets  snch  as  federalist  and 
tory,  hawing  an  inauspicioos  signification  with  the 
vulgar,  and  calculated  consequently  to  prejudice 
their  minds  against  the  individual  with  whose  name 
they  are  associated.  It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  growing  enormity  of  this  evil,  or  to  denounce 
Ml  too  strong  language  the  guilt  and  infamy  of  those 
educated  writers  and  speakers  of  our  country,  who 
thus  pander  to  the  ignorance  and  worst  passions  of 
the  people.  As  a  consequence  of  it,  we  sincerely 
believe  that  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  this  coun- 
try is,  at  this  hour,  more  unsound  and  less  to  be  re- 
lied upon  than  either  in  France  or  £ngland,^-coun- 
tries  enjoying  much  less  political  liberty,  whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  civil — and  consequently  more 
powerless  for  all  salutary  purposes. 

We  confess,  as  we  have  said  before,  that  we  are 
not  of  the  number  who  have  very  sanguine  notions 
upon  the  subject  of  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of 
the  people  at  large,  and  therefore  we  must  be  par- 
doned for  expressing  a  doubt  whether  in  the  great 
poHtioal  revolntions— party  levolutions  we  mean — 
which  have  swept  over  our  country  within  the  last 
ten  years,  at  periods  of  popular  elections,  too  much 
credit  has  not  been  given  to  an  enlightened  exer- 
cise of  judgment  on  their  part.  Where  one  man 
otianges  his  vote  from  an  honest  conviction  of  error 
in  his  past  principles,  or  the  tendencies  of  past 
measures,  such  as  the  tariff,  the  distrihution  of  pub- 
lic lands,  or  the  public  treasury,  ninety-nine  do  it 
either  from  the  influence  of  a  political  song,  conta- 
gion of  enthusiasm,  a  conviction  of  the  probable 
success  of  the  party  to  which  they  are  about  to 
transfer  their  allegiance,  the  hope  of  political  pre- 
ferment or  its  disappointment,  personal  feeling,  or 
personal  corruption,  or  from  some  insignificant 
senseless  reason— such  as  that  the  price  of  wheat, 
or  corn,  or  whatever  they  may  produce  happens  to 
fall,  or  that  the  particular  manufacture  in  which 
they  are  engaged  begins  to  languish. 

We  know  that  this  would  be  considered  as  high 
treason  to  certain  principles  consecrated  in  certain 
achoots  of  polttieians,  so  far  certainly  as  their  pro- 


fessions are  coneerned,  and  we  know  that  it  is  by 
no  means  flattering  to  the  intelligence  of  the  peo- 
ple to  give  this  explanation  of  a  phenomenon  which 
it  is  so  mnch  the  custom  to  explain  upon  hypothe- 
ses so  much  more  agreeable  to  national  pride.  Oor 
object,  however,  is  to  tell  the  truth,  not  to  flatter  the 
diseased  vanity  of  men ;  and  we  think  that  in  doing  so 
we  prove  ourselves  a  much  truer  friend  of  the  peo- 
ple than  those  of  their  very  dear  and  special  advo- 
cates who  constantly  proclaim  their  superior  knowl- 
edge and  sagacity  and  take  advantage  of  their  real 
ignorance  to  lure  them  on  to  the  sanction  of  mea- 
sures fraught  with  the  worst  possible  consequences 
to  themselves  and  their  posterity. 

We  have  the  less  hesitation  in  the  expression  of 
these  opinions  for  the  reason  that  we  do  not  deem 
the  fault  to  lay  with  the  people  themselves.  The 
sin  rests  at  different  doors.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed the  great  masses  of  men  in  oor  country, 
whether  engaged  in  agriculture,  manufactures,  or 
commerce,  are  competent  to  pass  upon  the  great 
questions  of  public  policy,  such  as  the  regulation  of 
the  currency,  the  wisdom  of  the  tariflf,  or  the  policy 
of  a  national  bank.  We  all  know  how  difficult  it 
is  even  with  the  profoundest  study  and  the  most 
mature  consideration  to  come  to  correct  conclusions 
on  such  subjects.  Those,  therefore,  who  have  not 
equal  means  of  informing  themselves,  or  equal  leis- 
ure for  the  pn>secuiion  of  such  researches,  mast 
necessarily  take  their  opinions  from  others,  and 
those  others  are  too  frequently  the  brawling,  igno- 
rant demagogues  of  their  political  party.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  we  can  alone  account  for  the  socceas 
which  has  attended  the  efforts  of  those  who,  in  times 
past,  have  assailed  the  principles  of  the  federalists. 
Unscrupulous  in  their  means  and  animated  by  the 
bitterest  hate,  they  sedulously  denounced  them  as 
entertaining  the  most  monarchical  and  anti-repob- 
lican  notions.  Even  Washington  himself  was 
charged  with  designs  subversive  of  the  liberties  of 
his  country.  That  these  representations  should 
have  been  believed  at  the  time,  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising when  we  recollect  how  readily  we  believe 
evil  of  our  adversary,  how  extreme  were  the  no- 
tions just  then  entertained  of  political  liberty,  how 
active  and  unprincipled  the  democratic  presses  and 
some  of  the  democratic  leaders — but  that,  at  this 
distant  day,  when  the  clouds  of  prejudice  and  error 
have  rolled  away  and  the  characters  and  acts  of 
this  great  party  stand  out  in  the  sun  light  of  history, 
challenging  the  admiration  of  the  world,  that  the 
name  of  federalist  should  be  one  of  reproach,  is  a 
circumstance  which  excites  our  gravest  astonish- 
ment. We  do  not  belong  to  this  party,  particularly, 
unless  it  be  considered  the  party  of  order  and  good 
government,  nor  have  we  any  unfriendly  feelings 
towards  the  republican  party  so  called,  but  as  friends 
of  truth  and  political  justice  we  may  safely  chal« 
lenge  the  annals  of  the  world  to  furnish  the  history 
of  a  party  whose  coarse  was  marked  by  a  higher 
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devotion  to  the  principles  of  enlightened  liberty, 
more  disinterested  and  ardent  patriotism,  a  more 
inflexible  intejtrity  of  purpose  and  stainless  purity 
«if  action.  Look  back  now  calmly  through  the 
mists  of  cotemporary  history  and  regard  the  great 
leading  measures  which  marked  the  policy  of  the 
Federalists  and  see  if  they  do  not  in  every  instance 
bear  the  mark  of  the  highest  wisdom  and  the  purest 
petriotiem  1  Strange  to  say  they  came  into  eiis- 
lenee  as  a  party  with  our  present  constitution,  (the 
•ft^ahased  text  book  of  the  republican  party  of  the 
present  dayO  and  drew  their  name  from  its  advo- 
eaey — the  very  constitution,  the  violation  of  which 
or  departure  from  which  is  now  denounced  as  fed- 
eral and  anti  republican. 

The'admirable  papers  of  Hamilton,  Jay  and  Mad- 
ison, written  under  the  signature  of  the  Federalist, 
recommending  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  laid 
the  glorioaa  twsis  for  the  name.  We  cannot  help 
peosjng  to  ask  if  it  does  not  thus  seem  passing 
•Iraoge  that  the  party  who  reared  the  present  gov- 
ernment under  which  we  live,  amidst  the  most 
violent  opposition,  should  be  denounced  as  enter- 
taining notions  incompatible  with  that  same  gov- 
ernment. Pronounced  heterodox  by  the  very  peo- 
ple who  opposed  the  building  of  the  political  church 
by  whose  principles  they  are  tried  and  found  want- 
ing !  Can  it  be  possible  for  absurdity  and  injustice 
to  go  farther  than  this ! 

Let  us  now  pass,  however,  to  the  leading  acts  of 
the  party— and  first  to  the  great  measure  of  Ham- 
ifton  by  which  the  public  debt  of  the  country  was 
funded,  national  credit  established  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  infant  republic  saved  from  disgrace. 
And  here  we  will  say  it  was  a  proud  distinction  f«>r 
the  federal  party  to  have  first  assumed  shape  and 
eohesion  in  giving  a  government  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States ;  it  confers  not  less  honor  upon 
them  than  that  the  second  great  measure  by  which 
they  were  known  and  distinguished  was  one  of  public 
morality  and  national  faith  as  well  as  of  the  sound- 
est policy.  The  annals  of  this  portion  of  the  his- 
tory of  onr  republic  fill  the  mind  of  an  honorable 
man  and  lover  of  his  country  with  feelings  of  the 
Qtmost  mortification.  The  miserable  shiAs  that 
were  made  to  evade  the  obligation  of  pnblie  justice, 
the  studied  misrepresentation  of  those  who  were 
taking  this  proud  stand  in  vindication  of  their  coun- 
try's character  make  us  blush  fur  the  conduct  of 
some  of  the  actors  of  that  day.  Who  doubts  now 
the  wisdom  and  purity  of  that  great  statesman  who 
was  chiefly  instrumental  in  bringing  about  this  great 
measure! 

Next  in  the  list  of  political  oflfences  of  this  dis- 
tinguished man  to  his  measure  for  restoring  the 
public  credit  of  the  country  and  regulating  its  dis- 
ordered currency,  was  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional bank.  Now  whatever  may  be  the  views  of 
different  parties  at  the  present  day  with  regard  to 
the  importance  of  an  institution  of  this  character 


in  the  regulation  of  the  pnblie  currency,  none  e«n 
look  upon  its  existence  as  fraught  with  danger  to 
the  liberties  of  the  country,  (as  was  held  by  the  re> 
publican  parly  of  the  day,)  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
it  fell  in  all  the  vigor  of  its  manhood  and  the  ma» 
turity  of  its  strength  before  the  blow  of  one  of  the 
first  of  our  presidents  whose  animosity  it  had  the 
misfortune  to  excite. 

The  treaty,  concluded  by  Mr.  Jay,  with  Great 
Britain,  wis  another  measure  upon  which  the  pub* 
lie  mind  was  so  greatly  divided  that  althougli  it  re- 
ceived a  constitutional  ratification  by  the  Senate, 
great  fears  were  entertained  by  many  that  the  house 
of  Representatives  would  not  pass  the  laws  neces- 
sary for  carrying  the  treaty  into  effect.  The  oeca^ 
sion  called  forth  from  Fisher  Ames  a  speech  of 
surpassing  eloquence,  the  effect  of  which  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  means  of  rescuing  the  gov- 
ernment .from  the  impending  disgrace.  Of  the  pu- 
rity and  consummate  ability  of  the  patriot  who  nego- 
tiated this  treaty,  but  little  difference  of  opinion, 
we  imagine,  exists  at  the  present  day,  unparalleled 
as  was  the  violence  with  which  the  administration 
of  Washington  was  assailed  for  having  concluded  it. 

Another  measure  of  the  federal  party,  obnoxious 
to  the  opposition,  was  a  law  passed  for  the  more 
convenienl  organization  of  the  courts  of  the  United 
States.*'    Mr.  Gibbs  says,  (vol.  3.  p.  485,) 

'*  The  detestation  in  which  the  opposition  held 
the  Federal  Judiciary  is  well  known.  It  was  there 
that  they  beheld  the  great  conservative  principle,  the 
strongest  hold  of  the  national  government  upon  the 
people,  the  only  check  on  the  encroachment  of  the 
states,  the  instrument  which  enforced  salutary  but 
disagreeable  laws,  the  power  which  collected  debts 
and  controlled  demagogues,  which  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  majorities,  which,  strong  in  its  tenure  of 
office,  feared  no  clamor,  sought  no  popularity,  which, 
in  its  lofty  integrity,  was  beyond  the  reach  of  cor- 
ruption, and  whose  independence  made  ambition 
itself  subservient  to  virtue.  Such  an  institution 
had  proved  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  policy  of 
the  opposition ;  its  extension  threatened  it  with  de- 
feat and  hence  sprung  opposition  to  the  passage  of 
the  law,  and  a  violation  of  the  constitution  in  its 
subsequent  repeal  :*'  (by  the  succeeding  administrft- 
tion.) 

Another  great  subject  of  controversy  between 
the  two  parties  was  our  difficulty  with  France* 
And  reluctant  as  we  are  to  express  ourselves  harsh- 
ly of  any  of  the  leaders  of  the  republican  party  of 
that  day,  for  many  of  whom  we  have  entertained 
the  highest  admiration,  we  will  content  ourselves 
with  simply  remarking,  that  at  no  epoch  of  our 
country's  history  does  the  course  of  the  republican 
party  appear  in  more  honorable  and  advantageous 
contrast  than  on  this  occasion.  Led  on  by  the 
great  Washington,  (who  ever  moved  forward  in  his 
political  course,  serene  and  majestic  like  some 
mighty  planet  along  its  predestined  path  in  the  sky,) 
the  federalists  had  the  boldness  to  despise  the  pop- 
ular clamor  of  the  hour,  and  looking  alone  to  the 
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Irne  interesta  of  the  republic,  regardlesa  of  all  per- 
ionel  consulerationa.  Pity  it  ta  that  thia  portion  of 
oor  coQntry>  bieiory  waa  not  oAener  read  and  imi- 
tated by  the  polttieiana  of  a  aabaequent  day.  The 
aacrifide  of  self  and  all  considerations  oi  aelf-tn- 
terest  when  rendered  necessary  by  the  poblio  wei- 
Aire,  ia  the  great  lesson  which  it  teacheaand  which 
the  present  state  of  our  country  requires  to  be 
taught. 

The  December  number  of  the  Democratic  Re- 
view, p.  438,  on  thia  aubject  says : — 

"  The  outrages  committed  by  France  were  hy 
far  the  greatest  and  beyond  anything  which  Ameri- 
cans can  now  imagine  their  country  would  ever 
have  borne  without  resistance.  Our  ministers 
sent  to  ask  humbly  for  a  treaty  and  redress,  were 
ignominiansly  expelled  from  France,  and  the  min- 
isters of  France  had  set  our  laws  at  defiance,  in- 
sulted our  government  and  interfered  openly  in  our 
elections,  yet  a  parly  was  found  among  us  in  sus- 
tain all  this  and  to  clog  with  all  its  weight  the  arm 
of  government  which  waa  ready  to  be  raised  in  re- 
aistance.'^ 

General  Washington's  letter  to  Henry  Lee  upon 
the  appointment  of  the  latter  to  the  command  of 
the  western  expedition,  contains  the  following  re- 
marks : 

^*  I  consider  this  insurrection  as  the  first  fruits  of 
the  democratic  scMJeties,  brought  about,  I  believe, 
too  prematurely  for  their  own  views, — which  may 
contribute  to  the  annihilation  of  them.  That  theae 
aocieties  were  instituted  by  the  artful  and  designing 
members, — many  of  their  body,  I  have  no  doubt, 
mean  well  but  know  little  of  the  real  plan.)  prima- 
rily to  sow  the  seeds  of  jeatooay  and  distrust  among 
the  people  of  the  government  by  deatroying  all 
confidence  in  the  administration  of  it;  and  that 
these  doctrines  have  been  budding  ever  since,  is 
■  not  new  to  any  one  acquainted  with  the  character 
of  their  leaders,  and  has  been  attentive  to  their 
manoBuvrea.  I  early  gave  it  aa  my  opinion  that  if 
these  societies  were  not  counteracted  or  did  not 
fall  into  dia-esteem  from  the  knowledge  of  their 
origin  and  the  viewa  with  which  they  had  been  in- 
atituied  by  their  father,  Gbnct,  tor  purposes  well 
known  to  the  government,  the?  w«H]ld  shake  the 
government  to  iia  foundation.  Time  and  cirenm- 
atancea  have  confirmed  me  in  this  opinion  and  I 
deeply  regret  the  probable  consequences,  not  as 
they  will  affect  roe  personally,  (for  I  have  not  long 
to  act  on  this  theatre,  and  sure  I  am  that  not  a  man 
among  them  can  be  more  anxious  to  pot  me  aside 
than  I  am  to  sink  into  the  profoundest  retirement,) 
but  because  I  see^  under  popular  and  /asctnaling 

fuises^  the  most  diabolical  attempts  to  destroy  the 
est  fabric  of  human  government  and  happiness 
that  has  ever  been  presented  to  the  acceptance  of 
mankind,^^ 

Mr.  Adams  had,  from  the  beginning,  given  his 
hearty  cooperation  to  the  principlea  of  Washing- 
ton'a  admioistration,  and  if  he  believed  them  sound 
hia  duty  required  a  firm  adherence  to  them.  At 
.first  hia  courae  waa  in  unison  with  the  cabinet 
which  Waahinglon  bad  left  him»  aa  well  aa  with  hia 


chart  for  the  guidance  of  the  ahip  of  atata  wiueli 
elicited  from  a  late  elegant  historian*  the  just 
praise,  that  *'  there  was  nothing  of  uninspired  wis- 
dom which  could  any  wise  compare  with  it.'*  Not-: 
withatanding  great  oppoaitioo  waa  made  to  it,  b* 
auecessfully  laid  the  foundation  of  our  gallant  navy 
in  poraoaoce  of  reaolntiona  paaaed  daring  the  pre* 
viooa  adminiatration. 

The  moat  obnoxioua  of  all  federal  meararee  waa 
the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws ;  theae  were  coaaid* 
ered  by  the  oppoaition  aa  an  onoeeeasary  ahaek- 
liog  of  the  press,  and  by  the  friends  of  the  adminiatrmr 
tioo  a  deaideratum  for  the  pretactioa  and  cooliiiO' 
anoe  of  the  government.  The  licentieuaneas  of 
the  press  seemed  to  demand  it,  and  aa  tnith  was 
allowed  to  be  given  in  evidence  as  a  bar  lo  convic* 
tion,  we  wonder  that  any  conacientiooa  man  oooUl 
object  to  punishing  a  slanderer. 

One  of  the  proviaiona  was,  *'  that  it  shookl  be 
lawful  for  the  president  to  order  all  suob  aliens  as 
he  should  judge  dangerona  to  the  peace  and  safeiy 
of  the  United  States,  or  he  should  have  reaaona- 
ble  ground  to  suspect  were  concerned  in  auy  trea- 
sonable or  aecret  machinations  against  the  govern- 
ment thereof,  to  depart  oat  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  Statea  within  auch  time  aa  abould  be  ex- 
pressed in  said  order." 

A  late  reaolotion,  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of 
South  Carolina,  asseru  that  "  the  right  to  exclude 
from  their  territories  seditious  persona  whose  pres- 
ence may  be  dangerous  to  their  peaoe*  is  esseaiial 
to  every  independent  atale."  Aad  yet  South  Caro- 
lina pronounced  Mr.  Adaoss*  law  ancooatitaiiiHiaL 

Alas!  for  our  country  and  Mr.  Adama'  faoae 
that  he  should  have  abandoned  prinsiplesv  policy 
and  friends  in  order  to  retain  power,  thus  eel 
all  the  glory  of  having  honorably  won,  (what 
supposed  to  he,)  the  goal  of  hia  ambition.  Cel. 
Pickering  in  his  review  of  Mr.  Adams'  correeyeii- 
dence  with  Cunningham  says,  '^  onfortuaately  in 
the  hey-dey  of  victory  when  the  United  Stales 
were  rising  in  their  own  estimation  and  were  cheer- 
ed by  admiring  Europe,  Mr.  Adams  struck  his  flaf 
to  Fraiyse  and  gave  up  the  trophies  of  oor  vieia- 
ries,  stipulating  to  restore  her  national  vessels 
which  had  been  captured  by  oura.  He  purchased 
peace  at  the  expenae  of  twenty  milliona  of  dollarat 
her  spoliations  on  oaroommerce  without  an  eqniva- 

lent,  t" 

The  clubs  institnted  by  Genet  still  bote  ewaj, 
although  '*  their  first  fruits,'^  the  westera  -in8arree<- 
tioo,  had  been  suppressed  by  the  eneiigyof  Wash- 
ington, the  whole  weight  of  whose  personal  inAa- 
ence  waa  necessary  to  efiect  it. 

Mr.  Gibbs  saya,  (vol.  1,  p.  4d6,)  that 

*'  Mr.  Adams  was  a  man  of  a  restless  and  irri- 

*  Mr.  Allison,  on  the  fsrswell  addms. 

t  A  bill  for  the  payment  of  Which  psssed  Congrsas  aad 

w«8  vetoed  hy  President  Polk. 
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table  lamperMBoiit,  JMkim  of  others'  praiae  sad 
•oapieioaa  of  their  iofloeaoe :  obstinate,  yst  iiokie ; 
aoiuated  by  an  ambition  whioh  could  bear  nfiiher 
opposition  nor  lukewarraness.  and  vain  to  a  degree 
approachinfr  insanity — he  was  of  himself  inuapa- 
bje  alike  of  eoneeiving  or  acting  upon  a  settled 
ayatera  of  policy,  and  was  to  others  as  eaay  a  sub- 
ject for  indirect  management  as  he  was  impracti- 
cable to  a  more  legitimate  approach.^' 

The  Benoeratie  Review  aaya  of  Mr.  Adams, 
(p.  489,  Dee.  1846.) 

"This  is  theman  to  whom  that  hifrh-minded  party, 
lor  aoeh  the  Federalists  of  Washington  onnouht- 
edly  were,  committed  the  destinies  of  their  eoan- 
try  and  bitterly  and  most  deservedly  were  they 
lasde  to  repent  it.  He  acted  far  awhile  in  their 
right  views  and  showed  a  bold  front  to  France, 
th^Q  suddenly  in  a  moment  when  his  measures 
seemed  triumphant  he  changed  ihem,  sent  a  fresh 
embsssy  to  seek  a  treaty,  and  obtained  it  from  Bo- 
naparte, whose  unexpectedly  sudden  accession  to 
supreme  power  brought  new  views  with  it  to  the 
eoancils  of  France.  It  was  an  humiliating  treaty 
^andoning  virtnally  all  claim  to  the  fifteen  mil- 
lions, of  which  we  had  been  robbed,  and  affording 
es  no  security  nor  guaranties  against  further  rob- 
beries in  future.  Still  it  was  peace,  and  not  war, 
cad  the  advoeates  of  peaee  joined  with  the  parti- 
sans of  France  to  accept  it,  but  not  to  thank  Mr. 
Adams  for  it.  He  had  done  it  all  to  conciliate 
these  last,  but  they  had  made  him  play  their  game 
for  their  own  purposes,  not  for  his ;  they  were  not 
gaiaed  and  bis  own  friends  were  alienated.*' 

We  look  upon  the  portents  of  the  present  times 
with  feeUaga  of  dark  foreboding  and  fear.  It  may 
be  that  a  kind  Providence  watohes  over  the  desti- 
ny of  oor  country  for  some  great  purpose  of  its 
own,  independent  of  any  particular  claims  we  have 
for  special  protectiim,  and  '*  shapes  events'*  to  this 
end,  *^  rough  hew  ttiem  as  we  may ;"  but  if  there  is 
not,  we  scarcely  aee  how  it  is  possible  that  any 
ether  than  Uie  most  disastrous  results  can  eventu- 
ally be  realised  from  the  all-absorbing  spirit  of  party 
and  the  wide-spread  and  almost  universal  corrup- 
lion  which  it  has  auperindnced. 

We  do  not  know,  but  are  inclined  to  think  that 
ia  no  country  in  the  world  is  this  evil  of  suoh  a 
(larfal  eharacter  as  in  our  own  at  the  present  day. 
Certainly  not  in  England.  There  public  senti- 
ment, as  io  the  caae  of  Catholio  Emancipation, 
the  Befovm  Bill  and  the  Eepeai  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
drote  the  governmentt  however  adverse  to  it,  to 
the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  are  demanded 
^  the  advance  of  liberal  opinions  and  the  prog- 
ress of  society ;  but  here  the  government  and  its 
organs,  the  pensioned  presses  of  party  make  out 
in  advance  what  public  opinion  is  to  be — and  such 
it  mast  be,  or  else  those  who  make  opposition  to 
the  proolaaiation  of  the  party  setting  it  forth,  are 
resi(>ted  with  perpetual  preclusion  from  its  privi- 
leges and  advantages,  and  these  are  generally  of 
such  a  character  as  appeal  unfortunately  in  this 
oeuotry,  with  an  all-controlling  power  to  the  minds 


ef  the  poUie  votem :-— we  mean  the  apoils  of  of« 
See.  We  believe  that  more  than  one  of  the  great 
measores  and  acts  of  this  government  within  the 
last  ten  years  have  been  the  result  of  this  sort  el 
manufacture  and  proclamation  ia  advance  of  pub* 
lie  aentioaeat. 

Bel  we  are  wandering  from  the  aubject  matter 
of  ear  paper.  We  have  been  led  to  do  ao  by  re- 
fleeting  upon  the  noble  conduel  whtoh  ever  distin-* 
gnished  the  FederalisU  as  a  party  in  all  matters 
involving  the  welfane  ef  tlie  Repoblie.  The  poh- 
lie  interest,  regardless  of  the  popniarity  of  the 
measure,  was  the  sole  motive  of  their  action,  and 
for  this  we  csn  never  honor  them  too  mocli,  nor 
too  frequepily  recall  them  to  the  notice  and  admi- 
ration of  the  present  age.  Would  that  we  had 
the  power  of  infoaing  into  the  public  men  ef  the 
present  day  some  little  of  the  public  virtue  of  the 
distinguished  men  of  the  revolutionary  epoch- 
would  that  we  had  the  strength  of  some  mighty 
political  Sampson,  that  we  might  break  asunder 
the  party  bonds  which  bind  together  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  leave  them  with  unshackled 
and  regenerate  minds  to  promote  such  measures  aa 
tend  alone  to  the  good  of  their  country  and  the 
world. 

This  is  the  great  Catholie  emanoipation  which 
this  country  requires  to  accomplish  the  glorious 
destiny  which  it  is  our  pride  and  happiness  to  be- 
lieve has  been  marked  out  for  it  by  a  superintending 
providence ;  and  unless  it  comes,  sooner  or  later, 
we  fear  there  are  men  yet  living  who  will  write 
the  Decline  and  downfall  of  our  Republic.  Noth- 
ing tends  more  strongly  to  bring  about  this  con- 
summation than  the  bold  and  fearless  publication 
of  truih«  as  expressed  in  such  works,  as  it  has  been 
Mr.  Gibbs^  honor  and  good  fortune  to  compile,  and 
as  a  patriot  we  thank  him  for  the  spirit  and  ability 
with  which  he  has  accomplished  his  task — and 
we  trust  he  will  not  be  deterred  by  any  personal 
eonsiderations  from  giving  his  countrymen  what- 
ever may  yet  remain  of  the  inraluable  roateriain 
for  history,  whieh  he  may  have  from  the  archivea 
of  his  patriotic  ancestors. 

Phocion. 


JOHN  ADAMS.  • 

We  are  informed  in  Davis'  Lif%  of  Barr,  vol  9, 
p.  85,  that  a  Scotchman  named  Wood,  in  1801, 
first  compiled  a  work,  the  present  title  of  which 
is  appended  to  this  page,  from  materials  furnished 
principally  by  the  late  William  Duane,  editor  of 
'*  The  Aurora,""  and  Calender,  author  of  "  The 

*  The  tnppressed  history  of  the  administration  of  John 
AHamt.  Repubii«bed  with  notes,  itc,  by  John  Henry 
Sherborne,  anthor  of  the  Life  of  the  CbevaKer  Jobs  Paul 
Jones,  dEn.,  dtc.  Philadelphia.  Vftkhu  it  Oibbs,  I84fll 
1  vol.  16  mo. 
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Prospect  h^fart  ii«  r*---Tliftt  twelve  hoedfed  and 
ftfty  eopiee  were  primed  and  oee  of  then  bevinf 
been  Mbmiited  to  Col.  Burr,  be  eeme  to  the  ooe- 
elusion  that  the  publioation  of  the  work  was  eai- 
eulated  to  do  injury  to  the  republican  partj  and 
agreed  to  pay  a  stipulated  sum  for  iu  seppreesioo. 

Mr.  Sherborne  states  in  pp.  10  aed  IS  of  his 
introdnctio*,  that  two  friends  of  the  geaileman, 
(Coi.  Burr,)  and  the  publisher  only  were  present 
at  the  eonflsgratioo  of  the  sheets :  that  some  few 
eopies  escaped  the  IKaases,  and  the  one  in  his  pos- 
session was  presented  by  President  Jefferson  to 
his  father.  If  so,  one  would  suppose  it  must  have 
been  given  to  Judge  Sherburne  under  an  injunc- 
tion of  secrecy,  of  which  the  present  publication 
is  a  gross  violation. 

It  appears  from  the  following  letter  from  the 
compiler  to  the  publishers,  that  he  felt  that  he  had 
been  impoeed  upon. 

"  New  Yoax,  Dec.  13,  1801. 
«•  To  Messrs.  Barlas,  Ward  &  Co. 

'*  Gent.  Having  discovered  lately  that  the  his- 
tory of  the  administration  of  John  Adams,  which 
1  compiled  for  you,  is  in  several  parts  falae  and  er- 
roneous, as  it  regards  public  events,  and  entirely 
incorrect  as  it  regards  individual  characters,  I 
have  the  most  anxious  desire  that  it  shall  be  sup- 
pressed, for  which  purpose  I  engage  to  indemnify 
you  for  the  net  expenses  of  paper  and  print,  and  to 
furnish  you  with  an  altered  copy  fit  for  the  press ; 
the  copy-right  of  which  I  will  assign  over  to  you 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  former.  In  the  event 
of  your  non-compliance,  I  shall  feel  myself  under 
the  necessity  of  publishing  the  above  to  the  world, 
and  also  to  set  on  foot  a  new  work  in  vindication 
of  the  characters  I  may  have  injured ;  so  that  the 
whole  of  the  malice  and  injury  done,  which  never 
were  intended  by  me,  may  rest  on  you  alone. 
I  am,  Gent.,  yours  &c., 

John  Wood. 

In  a  note  to  page  15  of  a  pamphlet,  iasued  by 
Mr.  Wood  at  that  time,  we  are  informed  that  "  the 
publishers  requested  Judge  Brockholst  Livingston 
to  peruse  the  work  in  question,  which  he  did,  and 
decided  it  to  be  libellous  and  iniurioos  to  the  com- 
munity.*' 

On  page  30  of  the  pamphlet,  it  is  stated  that  Mr. 
Duane  being  afraid  that  the  contents  of  his  letters 
would  be  made  public,  after  the  suppression,  urged 
the  return  of  them  Co  him  in  a  letter  dated  Feb.  7, 
1808.  Ofi  this  subject  Mr.  Wood  remarks  in  page 
99,  that, 

"  They  were  written  to  me  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  publishing  their  contents  to  the  world ;  no 
secrecy  was  attached  to  them.  No  private  mat- 
ters were  contained  in  them,  nor  was  there  a  sin- 
gle expression  prohibiting  me  from  quoting  Mr. 
Duane  as  my  authority  for  the  facts  which  they 
contained.  Had  they  been  founded  in  truth  and 
not  fabrications,  he  could  have  had  no  cause  of 
complaint.  A  man  who  was  paitly  the  means  of; 
ransacking  in  a  clandestine  manner  the  books  of  a 


poblie  oflloe^who  did  noaheeilalelepebliektelhe 
world  the  contents  of  letters  evidently  iniMided  for 
the  Post  Office — who  glories  in  being  the  declarsr 
of  secrets,  ought  to  vail  himself  from  society,  to 
look  to  his  own  heart  for  consolation  and  not  ap- 
peal to  the  world  from  whom  he  can  only  expect 
insult  and  bitter  reproach.** 

Such  is  the  work,  suppressed  ander  the  eireum- 
stances  we  have  related,  that  Mr.  Sherbuine  hss 
deemed  a  becoming  duty  to  re-animate,  and  fbrta- 
nate  indeed  is  it  that  the  endorsement  of  hie  name 
is  not  of  sufficient  celebrity  to  give  it  cnrreney. 
A  want  of  method  and  discrimination  is  manifest 
in  this  volume  as  well  as  in  the  ^'  Life  of  Jones," 
both  exhibiting  a  dull  collection  of  disjointed  doc- 
uments thrown  together  without  order,  taste,  or 
judgment,  while  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  le- 
gitimate narrative,  sentences,  in  the  mani»er  of  coi^ 
tinuances,  are  interspersed  st  cautious  intervals  be- 
tween the  various  subjects  and  their  neeessary  di- 
visions :  while  the  conclusions  at  which  Mr.  Sher- 
burne arrives  in  almost  every  instance,  so  palpably 
contradict  truth  as  to  excite  disgust  in  every  reader 
conversant  with  our  annals. 

Notwithstanding  the  slanders  and  libels  with 
which  it  abounds,  the  work  before  us  contains  also 
many  important  facts  illustrative  of  the  character 
of  the  prominent  political  sctors  of  that  day,  which 
in  competent  bands,  might  be  moulded  into  oeefol 
form.  Mr.  Sherburne  has  moreover  made  a  valu- 
able addition  to  the  original  work :— 4he  corree^ 
pondence  between  Mr.  Adams  and  William  Can- 
ningham,  and  we  regret,  as  lie  published  at  all,  be 
did  not  sdd  also  Pickering*s  Review  of  the  same, 
which  illustrates  Mr.  Adams*  administialion  onicfa 
more  fully  than  the  suppressed  work. 

Our  article  on  Mr.  Gibbs*  History  of  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Washington  and  Adams,  saper- 
sedes  the  necessity  of  adverting  partieolarly  in  this 
paper  to  the  leading  measures  of  that  eveotful 
period ;  therefore,  our  remarks  will  be  confined 
chiefly  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Adams,  as  dedoeed 
from  this  compilation  and  his  own  leuers. 

We  hold,  with  Ta<iitus,  that  '*  it  is  the  his«on- 
an*s  duty  to  rejudge  the  conduct  of  men  in  order 
that  generous  notions  may  be  saved  from  oblivion, 
and  the  authors  of  pernicious  counsels  and  the  per- 
petrators of  evil  deeds,  may  see  beforehand  the 
infamy  which  awaiu  them  at  the  tribunal  of  pos- 
terity." 

On  pages  15  and  10  of  the  history  in  question, 
the  editor  has  made  the  following  remarks,-^ 

**  By  retirement  after  the  revolution,  Mr.  Ad- 
ams might  have  preserved  a  rank  in  that  luminooe 
galaxy  of  heroes  and  statesmen  who  gallantly 
achieved  our  independence  ;  but  his  ambitious  mind 
souffht  eagerly  for  power — he  obtained  it ;  his  abuse 
of  it  caused  his  downfall  like  other  ambitions  lead- 
ers who  have  risen,  flourished  and  fallen  ;  proving 
that  inordinate  and  unprincipled  thirst  for  power  in 
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»fepablie  has  always  been  the  inveterate  bane  of 
Hberty."^ 

•  *  •  •  • 

"  By  a  constant  recurrence  to  first  principles  and 
an  anceasing  inspection  and  scrutiny  into  the  con- 
duct and  character  of  our  distinguished  men,  we 
may  hope  still  to  preserve  our  rights  and  perpetu- 
ate them.  However  elevated  his  rank,  powerful 
his  eonnectinns,  or  unlimited  his  hold  npon  the  es- 
limaiion  and  confidenoe  of  his  countrymen,  we  shall 
not  shrink  from  summoning  the  delinquent  to  that 
tribunal  from  which  there  is  no  appeal — the  tribu- 
nal of  public  opinion.'' 

These  are  about  the  only  grains  of  wheat  we 
have  been  enabled  to  find  in  Mr.  Sherburne^s  bushel 
of  chaff,  so  we  place  them  in  advance  of  all  others 
called  forth  by  the  occasion. 

The  life  of  Mr.  Adams  is  yet  to  be  written,  al- 
though memoirs  of  most  of  his  distinguished  com- 
patriots have  long  since  been  given  to  the  world. 
Allen,  in  his  American  Biography,  (the  edition  of 
1832,)  announced  that  ex-President  Adams'  was  pre- 
paring a  life  of  his  father ;  but  it  seems  he  awarded 
that  duty  to  his  son,  Mr.  Charles  F.  Adams,  who 
has  substituted  therefor  a  meagre  selection  from 
the  letters  of  his  grandfather,  which,  while  they 
partially  illustrate  the  period  in  which  they  were 
written,  leave  a  strong  suspicion  on  the  mind  of 
the  read<)r,  that  much  has  been  withheld  which 
would  not  tell  to  his  advantage. 

Mr.  Adams*  illustrious  compatriot,  John  Jay, 
regarded  "  our  dispute  with  our  mother  country  as 
one  in  which  men  might  conscientiously  take  op- 
posite sides'* — and  the  immortal  Washington  in  a 
letter  to  Bryan,  Lord  Fairfax,  a  Virginian  loyal- 
ist, said,  **  The  friendship  which  I  ever  professed 
and  felt  for  you,  met  with  no  diminution  from  the 
difference  of  our  political  opinions.  I  knew  the 
rectitude  of  my  own  sentiments  and  believing  in 
the  sincerity  of  yours,  lamented,  alihough  I  did  not 
condemn,  yoor  renunciation  of  the  creed  I  had 
adopted." 

Not  so  with  Mr.  Adams ;  he  exhibited  a  perse- 
CQting  and  sanguinary  spirit,  when  he  wrote  from 
Holland  to  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  It  is  true,  I  believe  what  you  suggest,  that 
Lord  North  showed  a  disposition  to  give  up  the 
eooteat,  but  was  diverted  from  it,  not  unlikely  by 
the  representations  of  the  Americans  in  London, 
who  in  conjunction  with  their  coadjutors  in  Ameri- 
ca have  been  thorns  to  us  indeed  on  both  sides 
of  the  water ;  but  /  think  their  career  might  have 
leen  stopped  on  your  side,  if  the  executive  of- 
ficers had  not  been  too  timid  on  a  point  which  I  so 
strenuously  recommended  at  first,  viz:  to  fine,  im- 
prison and  hang  all  inimical  to  the  cause,  without 
favor  or  affection.  I  foresaw  the  evil  that  would 
irise  from  that  quarter  and  wished  to  have  timely 
■topped  it.  /  would  have  hanged  my  own  brother 
if  he  took  part  with  our  enemy  in  this  contest.  *' — 
Pag««99. 


The  following  extraet  of  a  letter  which  Mr. 
Adams  addressed  to  Richard  Henry  Lee,  shows 
his  love  of  place. 

"  I  have  ever  been  thoroughly  sensible  of  the 
unstability  of  a  public  course,  and  have  endeavored 
to  preserve  my  mind  prepared  to  return  to  my 
roeks  and  forests  with  tranquillity.  Yet  I  assure 
you  I  begin  to  fear  that  habits  will  steal  upon  me 
which  I  shall  find  it  hard  to  break  when  the  time 
shall  come  that  I  must  retire.''^ 

So  early  as  1777,  Mr.  Adams  manifested  his 
ambition  to  obtain  the  first  place.  On  the  25th 
February,  in  a  Congressional  speech  reported  by 
Dr.  Rush,  he  remarked  as  follows  : 

"  There  are  certain  principles  which  follow  at 
throngh  life — and  never  more  certainly  than  love 
of  the  first  place — we  see  it  in  the  forms  at  school 
in  which  children  sit.  It  prevails  equally  to  the 
latest  period  of  life.  /  am  sorry  to  find  it  prevail 
so  little  in  this  house.  I  have  been  distressed  to 
see  some  of  our  members  disposed  to  idolize  an 
image  which  their  own  hands  have  molten.  I  speak 
of  the  su|>erstit]ous  veneration  which  is  paid  to 
General  Washington.  I  honor  him  for  his  good 
qualities,  but  in  this  house  I  feel  myself  his  supe- 
riors—in private  life  I  shall  always  acknowledge 
him  to  be  mine." 

Again  on  the  26th  October,  same  year,  he  writes 
thus: 

'*  Congress  will  appoint  a  thanksgiving  for  some 
successes  in  the  North  in  which  Washington  was 
not  concerned,  and  one  cause  of  it  ought  to  be,  that 
the  glory  of  turning  the  tide  of  arms  is  not  imme- 
diately due  to  the  commander-in-chief,  nor  South- 
ern troops.  If  it  had  been,  idolatry  and  adulation 
would  have  been  unbounded.  Now  we  can  allow 
a  certain  citizen  to  be  wise  and  virtuous  and  ;rood, 
without  thinking  him  a  deity  or  savior.** — J.  Ad- 
ams* letters,  vol.  2,  pp.  14  and  16. 

It  would  seem,  by  p.  247,  of  same  volume,  that 
the  reporters  of  the  ceremony  of  Mr.  Adams*  in- 
anguration  to  the  Presidency,  dwelt  so  largely  upon 
the  tears  shed  at  Washington's  retirement  as  to 
sensibly  touch  Mr.  Adams  in  the  tenderest  point. 

"  I  cannot  tell,  (says  the  latter.)  whether  this 
weeping  was  from  joy  or  grief — whether  for  loss 
of  their  beloved  president,  or  the  accession  of  an 
unbeloved  one.  Every  body  talks  of  the  tears, 
full  eyes,  the  trickling  eyes,  &c.,  but  all  is  enigma 
to  me.  No  one  descends  into  particulars  to  say 
why  or  wherefore.  I  am,  therefore,  left  to  sup- 
pose that  it  is  all  grief  for  the  loss  of  their  beloved.*' 

Mr.  Adams  seems  not  to  have  understood  the 
emotions  of  a  grateful  people,  created  as  it  were 
by  Washington's  genius  and  virtue,  on  seeing  (heir 
country's  father  descend  into  the  tomb  of  retire- 
ment, but  fancied  in  it  something  of  a  personal 
slight  to  himself. 

Col.  Pickering  in  his  review  of  the  Cunningham 
correspondence,  attached  to  the  work  before  us, 
says — 
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••  lTnft>rtnn«ic!y  in  the  hey-«)ey  of  victory,  when 
the  Uniied  Stales  were  rtsinf?  in  their  own  estima- 
tion and  were  cheered  hy  admiring  Eunipe,  Mr. 
Adams  struck  his  FIsj;  tu  France  and  gave  iip  the 
trophies  of  oor  victories,  stipulating  to  restore  her 
national  vessels  which  had  been  captured  by  ours. 
He  purchased  peace  at  the  cost  of  twenty  millions, 
Ihe  amottnt  of  her  spoliations  on  our  commerce 
wit  hoot  an  equivalent/* 

General  Hamilton,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Adams' 
desertion  of  his  principles  and  party,  remarks  in 
his  famous  letter  to  the  public  that, 

**  We  are  driven  to  snoh  a  solution  of  his  conrse 
in  some  system  of  concession  to  his  politinal  op- 
ponents— a  system  the  most  fatal  to  himself  and 
the  cause  of  public  order  of  any  he  could  possibly 
.Revise.  It  is  by  temporisings  like  these  that  men 
U  the  head  of  affairs  lose  the  respect  of  both  friends 
u)d  foes.  It  is  by  temporisings  like  these  that 
n  times  of  fermentation  and  commotion,  ;tovern- 
jients  are  prostrated  which  might  easily  have  been 

iipheld  by  an  erect  and  imposing  attitude." 

•  •  •  • 

**  r  early  adopted  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Ad«ms  which 
all  my  subsequent  experience  has  confirmed,  that 
be  is  of  an  imagination  sublimated  and  eccentric, 
propitious  neither  to  the  regular  display  of  sound 
judgment,  nor  steady  adherence  to  any  systematic 
plan  of  conduct,  and  I  began  to  perceive  what  has 
since  become  too  manifest,  that  to  this  defect  are 
added  the  unfortunate  foible  of  a  vanity  without 
hounds,  and  a  jealousy  capable  of  discoloring  every 
object." 

Had  Jay  been  selected  to  succeed  Washington 
instead  of  Mr.  Adams,  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
nent  would  not  have  been  changed ;  for  Washing- 
ton's well-defined  chart  for  the  gnidanoe  of  the 
ship  of  state  had  been  submitted  to  the  first-men- 
tioned statesman  and  was  approved  ;  therefore  ii  is 
to  Mr.  Adams  alone  we  must  attribute  the  over- 
throw of  the  Federal  party,  "  who  were  entrenched 
within  a  citadel,"  (said  Judge  Sedgwick,)  **  when 
Mr.  Adams  cried  treason  and  deserted *'«— he  soon 
fell,  **  like  stars  that  fall ;  to  rise  no  more." 

On  page  356  of  the  work  before  us,  we  are  inform- 
ed that  on  the  eve  of  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams'  departure 
on  his  mission  *  to  Russia,  his  father  thus  wrote  re- 
specting him.  '*  I  hope  his  absence  will  not  be 
long.  Aristides  is  banished  because  he  is  too  just. 
He  will  not  leave  an  abler  nor  honester  man  be- 
hind him." 

This  appointment  was  his  first  reward  ^vr  de- 
serting his  principles  and  party.  Who  can  forget 
the  abject  degradation  of  Mr.  Adams  when  under 
the  goad  of  selfish  ambition,  and  the  influence  of 
vindictive  passions  towards  those  early  friends  who 
had  advanced  him  to  his  celebrity,  be  fabricated 
the  groundless  charge  of  their  disloyalty,  and  with 
Mr.  Giles  as  the  bear-ward  sneaked  to  the  white- 
aouse  to  disclose  to  the  President  the  welcome 

*  See  Tucker'^  Life  of  Jefferson,  vol.  2,  pp.  877-287. 


slander  ?  What  most  hav«  been  Mr.  Adams*  tv^ 
ments  during  that  short  pilgrimage  from  the  cspi* 
tol  to  the  palace,  to  act  the  part  of  a  base  informer 
at  the  best ;  in  reality  of  a  vile  slanderer  t 

As  the  construction  of  other  men*s  motives  by 
the  Adamses  has  been  so  habitnally  uncharitable, 
we  feel  less  delicacy  than  we  otherwise  should  in 
descanting  upon  their  faults.  We  have  bo  sym- 
pathy for  defeated  poUticians  who  apparently  eovid 
never  see  anything  for  the  advantage  of  the  Stale 
in  measures  that  did  not  tend  to  promote  their  own 
personal  ends — and  who  respectively  abandoned 
policy,  principles  and  friends,  (and  then  slandered 
those  friends,)  the  better  to  gain  or  secure  the  ob- 
ject of  their  unhallowed  ambition. 

Thank  God !  the  patriotism  of  Hamilton  and 
Pickering,  of  Cabot,  Ames  and  Prescoti,  is  stamped 
indellibly  upon  our  annals,  whilst  their  treacherous 
libellers  shall  forever  bear  the  stigma  of  giving  by 
their  course  "  A  rude  shock  to  the  best  fabric  of 
human  government  and  happiness,  ever  presented 
to  the  acceptance  of  mankind. ""  * 

The  truth  is,  the  party  which  the  Adamses  de- 
serted and  betrayed  was  never  disloyal — they  had 
framed  the  Constitution,  which  is  their  monument. 
Their  principles  and  system  remain  unchanged: 
experience  has  shown  them  to  be  sonnd  and  thai 
whoever  departs  from  them  is  soon  entangled  in  a 
thicket  of  briars,  or  foundered  in  Serbonean  bogs. 

Disappointed  ambition  seems  to  have  sharpened 
the  arrows  which  the  Adamses  have  so  freely  dis-  . 
charged  at  all  not  disposed  to  admit  the  full  exteot 
of  their  claims.  That  they  have  been  frigid  friends 
and  mean  enemies,  the  baseless  charge  of  disloy- 
alty made  by  the  one,  and  the  slanderous  letters  to 
Cunningham  by  the  other,  fully  evioee.  And  long, 
very  long  will  our  country  have  to  deplore  the  bias 
which  the  erratic  and  selfish  course  of  both  father 
and  son  have  successively  given  to  her  coun^ls. 

*  Washington's  Letters. 
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Slowly  and  timidly  cometh  she  on. 
With  a  tearful  smile  and  a  visage  wan. 
Shrinking  with  fear  from  the  crisping  sound 
Of  her  startled  step  on  the  frosty  ground ; 

Cow'ring  beneath  the  faded  vest, 
Which  mantled  her  form  in  its  wintry  rest, 
And  meekly  bending  before  the  gale 
That  rasheth  abroad  with  an  angry  wail. 

But  onward  she  cometh  with  aspeet  mild. 
For  Nature  hath  summoned  her  peerless  child 
And  come  she  must,  at  a  mother^s  call, 
Though  winter  still  holdeth  the  earth  in  thrall. 

Bursteth  no  germ  from  its  wintry  sheaf, 
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Swe1l«ib  no  Uad  with  its  naaoont  l«af. 

Barren  and  sear  is  ihe  thorny  stem. 

Which  hoMeth  enshrined  the  resets  gem,— 

Waiting  a  touch  fxom  tho  South  breeze  light. 

Or  a  kiss  from  the  sun,  in  its  noonday  height. 

To  rise,  like  a  Queen  with  her  vesture  on. 

Jiad  reign,  a  vernal  Paragon. 

But  oh,  sweet  Spring !  uprear  thy  visage  meek, 

And  let  the  south  wind  bathe  thy  palid  cheek ! 

Go,  where  the  fresh  grass  by  the  brook  side  spring- 

eih ! 
And  where  the  music  of  the  wild  bird  ringeth 

Follow,  where  Nature  hoards  her  precious  things 

And  drink  ethereal  vigor  from  her  springs ; 

Then  turn  and  pour  thy  brightness  on  the  earth, 

Which  pincth,  till  thou  call  her  flowrets  forth. 


OUR  COLLEGES  IN  VIRGINIA. 

To  those  interested  in  the  cause  of  Literature  and  sound 
Eklocation,  the  recent  intefligence  from  several  of  our  CoU 
leges  DMMt  lj«  both  gratifying  and  encouraging.  From  the 
West  and  the  East,  most  flattering  svidosces  of  prosperity 
mod  uaefulnost  have  coioo  before  the  pablic ;  whilst  upon 
■everal  important  institutions  whose  heads  seemed  to  have 
drooped,  ibe  dews  of  fosiering  liberality  have  fallen,  revi- 
vii^  them  to  freshness  and  vigor. 

RttndctjA  Maeon,  with  an  increased  endowment  of 
920,000,  obtained  by  the  indefatigable  efforts  of  her  Presi- 
dent, Ihe  Rav.  W.  A.  Smith,  will  enter  upon  a  new  and 
,  higber  career. 

Hampden  Sidney ,  the  offspring  of  our  Revolutionary 
limes,  and  perpeluatinjf  the  names  of  Liberty's  Champi> 
ons,  promises  also  to  extend  her  usefulness,  by  the  crea- 
tion of  ecbolnrships  on  the  most  liberal  terms,  and  by  other 
aodaa  of  enbirging  her  resoorces. 

WoMngton,  College,  honored  with  the  special  patronage 
and  care  of  him  whose  name  it  bears,  shows  by  the  recent 
report  of  her  annual  Commenceraect,  that  she  is  still  hon- 
orably and  efficiently  prosecuting  the  great  objects  of  her 
fiHindation. 

The  Umvenky',  now  aafe,  w«  trust,  from  the  attacks  of 
ignoraoco,  prejudice,  illiberality  and  daoMgoguism,  is  pro- 
ving herself  woithy  of  the  liberal  State  patronage  which 
she  receives :  and  by  the  new  system  of  educating  State 
beneficiaries  at  inconsiderable  expense,  is  directly  repay- 
ing it  to  tbe  comroanity.  The  late  exercises  at  the  close 
of  tbe  Session,  of  which  w<i  spokejn  our  iMt  number,  fully 
realised  the  high  expectations  which  had  been  excited. 
Tbe  Addresses  of  Mr.  Bives  and  Mr.  Burwell,  and  the 
£ulogy  of  Mr.  Minor  on  Prof.  Davis,  are  to  be  published. 

The  MilUary  InstittUt  ut  Lexington  is  no  less  worthy  of 
the  support  gi^en  it,  and  well  deserves  the  high  reputation 
which  in  so  short  a  time  it  has  earned. 

From  Mmmrw  and  Hetuy,  Bethany,  and  Rector,  so  far  as 
tnlelligeooa  of  tbem  has  reached  ua,  tbe  reports  are  fr- 
vorabls. 

Onr Medical  Jnetitulions,  too,  deserve  especial  notice  in  this 
catalogue.  Besides  the  Medical  Department  at  the  Universi- 
ty, there  are  Medical  Schools  in  Winchester  and  the  City  of 
Richmond  ;  and  there  are  rumors  of  others  founded  not  only 
npon  tbe  approved  principles  of  Medical  Science,  but  also 
upon  those  of  Tbompaoniani»m  and  quackery.  The  Med- 
ical school  io  this  city  has  rapidly  won  its  way  to  no  low 


degree  of  favor  and  distinction,  and  will,  we  hope,  soon  Ite 
able  to  announce  a  successor  to  Dr.  Warnar«  who  will  bring 
to  it  both  reputation  and  strength.  * 

Only  one  of  our  Colleges,  we  believe,  yet  remains.  We 
desire  to  do  justice  to  tbem  all ;— to  the  Faculties  of  all 
hss  tbe  Messenger  been  more  or  less  indebted  for  aid,  either 
litersry  or  pecuniary,  or  both.  Our  seotimeot,  elsewhere 
axpressed,  and  which  we  commend  (o  the  adoption  of 
others,  is. 

The  Colleges  of  our  State  ;  Virginia's  Fame,  the  Cf>m- 
moB  inheritance  of  their  sons,— to  preserve  and  extend  it 
their  common  duty. 

Facies  noa  omnibus  una, 

Non  diverse  tamen,  qualem  decet  esse  soronim. 

Business  calling  us  to  Williamsburg,  we  took  occasion 
to  be  present  at  tbe  commencemeoi  of  William  and  Mary, — 
the  only  truly  venerable  of  all  onr  institutions.  It  was  in- 
deed a  source  of  pore  and  high  delight  to  revisit  the  scenes 
of  so  many  grand  and  elevating  Stale  and  National  remi- 
niscences;— reminiscences  which  thrilled  our  heart  and 
mind,  as  we  recalled  them  on  the  spot  when  a  student  there 
years  ago ;  but  which  hav«  thrilled  us  still  more  since,  as 
we  have  dwelt  in  thought  and  memory  upon  them.  Indeed 
mind  and  spirit  seemed  to  have  felt  a  kind  of  unwonted 
exhilaration  all  the  time  we  were  in  the  old  **  Middle  Plan- 
tation ;"  and  under  its  influence,  aided  and  partly  inspired 
by  generous  hospitality,  warm  greetings,  and  constant  com- 
panionship with  some  of  older  heads,  but  hearts  almost  as 
young  as  onr  own,  a  few  days  there  fled  by  as  so  rnaey 
hours  wiaged  with  joy  I 

On  tbe  afternoon  of  the  3rd  of  July,  the  annual  addreaa 
before  the  Alumni,  was  delivered  by  Wm.  H.  Macfarland, 
Esq.  ; — of  its  appropriateness,  sound  wisdom  and  good 
taste,  our  readers  now  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  for 
themselves,  as  we  insert  it  in  the  present  number. 

On  the  5tb  of  July,  the  honors  of  the  College  w«re  award- 
ed to  those  who  had  won  tbem ;  and  a  number  of  Orationo 
delivered,  highly  creditable  to  their  authors,  and  acceptable 
to  the  auditors,  as  was  evinced  by  their  great  patience  and 
attention  during  a  long  sesftion. 

The  Visitors  resolved  tn  enlarge,  in  several  important 
respects,  the  course  of  study  pursued  in  the  College,  and 
appointed  Dr.  Francis  L.  Hawks,  of  New  Oriesns,  Presi- 
dent. Dr.  H.  is  widely  known  as  an  eminent  orator,  his- 
torian and  divine.  May  his  connection  w  ith  the  College 
>je  highly  auspicious  I  f 

The  exercises  of  the  •*  Public  Day"  at  William  and  Mary, 
have  long  been  closed  with  a  dinner,  at  which  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  is  read,  and  an  oration  deliverad  by 
some  student,  who  is  elected  by  tbe  whole  body  of  students. 
This  session,  however,  owing  to  the  emulation  between  the 
Literary  Societies,  the  students  could  not  agree  upon  one 
orator,  and  determined  to  have  two.  But  so  far  as  we  could 
observe,  no  enmities  were  produced,  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  a  division  without  a  difference ;  and  so  far  as  the 
guests  wero  concerned,  getting  two  excellent  dinners  od 
the  same  day  was  too  much  in  keeping  with  "old  Vir- 
ginia hospitality"  to  be  complained  of  by  them. 

Several  guests  attended  both  dinners ;— among  them  was 
Mr.  Lyons,  a  distinguished  Alumnus  of  tbe  College.  Being 
appropriately  end  handsomely  toasted  soon  after  he  made 
his  appearance  at  tbe  dinner  of  the  Mireaux  UnioD  Socie- 
ty, Mr.  L.,  as  a  Visitor,  and  as  such  responsible  for  Ibe  in- 
terests of  the  College,  blandly  and  kindly  alluded  to  tbe 

*  This  they  have  110 w  done,  ia  Dr.  Charles  Bell  Gibson, 
of  Baltimore. 

t  We  have  siooe  learned  that  Dr.H.  baa  declined,  having 
been  elected  about  tbe  same  time  President  of  tbe  Embryo 

Univeisily  of  Louisiana,  which  office  he  has  accepted. 
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dirision  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  ur^ed  the  propriety 
of  entire  harmony  among  all  the  atudenta  on  auch  an  occa- 
sion. But  be  did  ihis  without  espousing  either  side,  and 
only  in  view  of  fiitore  resulta  to  which  sach  want  of  una- 
nimity might  lead.  Both  dinners  passed  off  with  givat 
animation  and  decorum,  and  were  enlivened  by  Tarious 
eihibitiona  of  genius  and  wit. 

Among  the  dosing  exercises  of  William  and  Mary  waa 
the  usual  Valedictory  Address  from  the  Faculty  10  the  Stu- 
dents,—delivered  this  year,  by  Judge  Beverley  Tucker,  on 
the  3rd  of  July.  At  the  request  of  the  Students  we  pub- 
lish it  below.~[£d.  Met; 


JUDGE  TUCKER'S  ADDRESS. 
[Published  btf  request  of  the  Students.] 

Once  more,  y<>ung  Gentlemen,  it  has  devolved 
on  me  to  speak  the  parting  words,  which  William 
and  Mary  is  accustomed  to  address  to  her  Sons, 
when,  leaving  her  sheltering  walls,  they  prepaie 
to  enter  on  the  bustling  scenes  of  Life.  The  occa- 
sion is  always  interesting.  The  thought  that  so 
many  that  we  have  known  in  all  the  intimacy, 
that  characterises  the  intercourse  between  the  Pro- 
fessors  and  Students  of  this  Institoiion,  are  about 
to  leave  us  forever  :  that  of  these  not  a  few  may 
never  again  cross  our  path  in  life,  and  that  of  some 
perhaps  no  tidings  for  good  or  III  may  ever  reach 
us,  impresses  the  mind  with  sad  and  solemn  awe. 
Add  to  this  the  great  probability  that  /  may  not 
live  to  perform  again  the  task  to  which  I  am  now 
called — the  probability  indeed,  (for,  at  my  age  it  is 
not  at  all  improbable,)  that  my  voice  may  be  now 
heard  for  the  last  time  within  these  walls,  and  that 
none  of  you  may  ever  see  my  face  again,  and  yon 
may  readily  believe  that  I  feel  more  than  common 
responsibility  in  now  addressing  you.  There  are 
moments  and  circumstances  in  every  man's  life 
ealcniated  to  give  more  than  common  weight  to  his 
words ;  and  none  so  imposing  as  when,  standing 
on  the  verge  of  time,  he  gives  his  last  breath  in 
warning  and  admoniiion  to  those  he  leaves  behind. 
Death  is  eloquent  though  dumb;  and,  when  he  speaks 
throogh  lips  already  touched  by  his  consecrating, 
truth-inspiring  hand,  what  ear  is  not  bent  to  hear 
his  words,  what  heart  is  not  alive  to  the  faint  breath- 
ings of  bis  eloquence  !  How  solemn  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  father  in  using  that  last  opportunity 
to  speak  the  words  of  wisdom  to  his  children  ! 
How  solemn  the  responsibility  of  those  who  hear 
them  !     How  solemn  is  mine  at  this  moment ! 

Gentlemen ;  of  all  the  associations  which  have 
connected  me  with  life  one  only  now  remains  which 
has  endured  so  long  as  my  relation  to  this  institu- 
tion. No  spot  on  earth  can  call  up  so  many  re- 
collections of  the  distant  past  as  that  where  I  now 
stand.  The  sports  and  strifes  of  my  boyhood,  the 
emulations  of  youth,  the  labors  of  declining  age — 
this  room  is  the  scene  of  all.  It  was  my  grammar 
school.  Aboot  the  time  I  passed  into  the  higher 
classies  it  became  the  lecture  room  for  these.    It 


was  the  chamber  of  oor  debating  societies ;  and 
here  have  I  heard  the  first  essays  at  eloquence  from 
men  whrse  voices  have  since  influenced  the  desti- 
nies of  nations,  and  whose  names  are  famoos  hi 
the  world's  history.  The  cogent  reasoning  of 
Johnson ;  the  fervid  eloquence  of  Leigh ;  the  acote- 
ness  of  Stanard ;  the  logic  of  Barbour ;  the  sonnd 
good  sense  of  one  whom  it  may  not  beeome  ne  to 
name,  but  who  even  then  united  the  simplicity  of 
the  boy,  which  he  has  never  lost,  with  the  wisdom 
and  prudence  of  age,  all  these  rise  op  before  me 
in  their  accustomed  places,  as  my  eye  glances 
around  the  room.  Jurists,  Statesmen  and  Warri- 
ors— here  w^as  the  nursery  of  ibeir  greatness  :  here 
was  the  arena  of  their  first  struggle  for  fame. 
The  most  distinguished  ornaments  of  the  bar  and 
bench  ;  the  men  who  have  been  prominent  in  the 
councils  of  the  State  and  of  the  Union  ;  the  chief- 
tain whose  triumphant  banner  now  hangs,  like  a 
thunder-cloud,  on  the  brow  of  the  Sierra  Madre, 
threatening  destruction  to  the  City  of  Monteanma, 
all  were  my  compeers  here.  How  can  the  scene 
of  such  recollections  be  other  than  a  hallowed  spot 
to  me  1  How  can  the  institutions,  around  which 
they  cluster,  ever  eease  to  be  an  object  of  deep 
and  onabating  interest  ?  Why  else  am  I  here  ?  1 
who  had  made  myself  a  home  in  a  distant  land, 
and  identified  myself  with  the  rising  fortunes  of  a 
State  now  great  and  prosperous — Why  am  I  here  ? 
It  is  that  I  had  led  behind  me  here,  the  seese  ef 
all  these  reminiscences,  and  also  somethieg  yet 
dearer  to  my  heart  than  these,  and  something  for 
which  I  looked  in  vain  elsewhere. 

What  was  that  1 — Gentlemen  there  is  a  pecnli- 
arity  common  to  the  character  of  this  Institntioa 
and  to  that  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  which  has 
oflen  attracted  observation,  and  provoked  the  e»- 
quiry  which  of  these  might  be  considered  as  the 
cause  of  the  other!  To  my  mind  the  aaswer isto 
be  found  in  the  history  of  the  events  which  were 
passing  in  the  mother  coontry  just  900  years  ago. 
It  was  then  that  the  banner  of  loyaky,  which,  m 
the  beginning  of  the  great  rebellion,  had  waved 
triumphant  over  the  enemies  of  the  crown,  began 
to  droop— ere  long  to  be  trailed  in  the  dust — tram- 
pled down  and  dishonored.  U  was  then  that  nml- 
titodes  of  gallant  men  who  knew  no  compromise 
of  honor,  who  could  not  learn  how  to  palter  ia  a 
double  sense,  to  onswear  allegiance,  and  to  ahow 
their  fidelity  to  their  king  by  warring  against  his 
life,  were  borne  down  in  the  strife,  and,  driven  from 
their  native  land,  sought  shelter  in  the  ever  loyal 
colony  of  Virginia.  More  than  half  the  inhabi- 
tants came  over  about  that  time  and  they  broaghi 
with  them  all  the  chivalrous  gallantry,  all  the  self- 
renouncing  generosity,  all  the  unwavering  fidelity 
to  plighted  faith,  to  which  they  had  sacrificed  every 
thing  at  home.  They  had  their  faults,  bnt  false- 
hood wss  not  among  them.  They  had  their  weak- 
cesses,  bat  fickleness  and  fear  were  not  of  the  ddbh 
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kept  alive,  even  in  servitede  itself,  the  spirit  of  an 
exalted  freedom*' — deeply  imbued  with  '*  that  sen- 
eibility  of  honor  which  felt  a  stain  like  a  wound, 
whicA  inspired  courage  while  it  mitigated  ferocity, 
which  ennobled  whatever  it  touched,  and  under 
which  vice  itself  lost  half  its  evil,  by  losing  all  its 
grossness.'" 

Gentlemen  ;  it  was  by  these  men  and  fur  the 
education  of  the  sons  of  these  men  that  William 
and  Mary  College  was  founded.  Thai  it  might  not 
disappoint  their  wishes,  it  was  indispensable  that, 
whatever  else  was  taught,  it  should  be  a  school  of 
BovoR.  Without  this  it  might  have  wasted  iu  re- 
eourcee  in  the  hopeless  attempt  to  impart  the  bene- 
fiu  of  education  to  the  Indian ;  but  it  could  re- 
ceive ne  countenance  from  that  class  of  men  whose 
confidence  is  indispensable  to  the  success  and  use- 
fulness of  an  academic  institution.  Thus  did  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  College  receive  the  impress  of  their 
character,  and  take  the  lead  in  that  great  experi- 
ment  in  the  discipline  of  the  youthful  mind,  which 
•obetitutes  candid  appeals  to  the  better  feelings  of 
the  pupil,  and  a  frank  reliance  on  his  honor,  for  es- 
pionage, severity  and  the  restraints  of  the  cloister. 
The  experiment  has  succeeded  so  well  that  the 
example  has  to  a  certain  extent  been  every  where 
followed.  But  William  and  Mary  still  kept  in  ad- 
vance of  all  the  rest.  Emboldened  by  success, 
she  went  on  steadily,  to  establish  a  system  alto- 
gether her  own.  You,  Gentlemen,  need  not  be 
told  what  that  system  is.  You  need  not  be  told  of 
the  nnreserved  confidence  reposed  in  the  honor  of* 
the  Student  who  is  thereby  made  a  co-worker  with 
his  preceptors  in  the  moral  training  and  discipline  of 
his  mind.  While  nothing  is  required  of  him  hut 
attention  to  his  studies,  nothing  is  forbidden  but  du- 
elling, which  might  be  fatal  to  his  life,  and  gam- 
bling and  drunkenness  and  tavern-haunting,  which 
must  be  pernicious  to  tiis  health,  his  intellect  and 
bis  morals.  To  his  own  sense  of  doty  and  interest, 
fortified  by  his  plighted  word,  the  enforcement  of 
this  scanty  but  important  code  is  committed,  while 
academic  censures  are  only  resorted  to  in  extreme 
and  rare  cases.  How  faithfully  the  Professors 
fulfil  the  implied  engagement  on  their  part,  to  rely 
confidingly  on  the  honor  thus  pledged,  is  known  to 
all  who  have  come  under  their  discipline.  W^ere 
they  so  disingenuous  as  to  establish  covertly  a  sys- 
tem of  espionage — did  they  themselves  act,  in  any 
degree,  the  part  of  spies, — did  they  not  even  wink 
bard,  lest  they  might  seem  to  doubt  the  honor  on 
which  they  profess  to  rely,  they  would  have  had  no 
right  to  complain  if  their  plan  had  proved  a  com- 
plete failure.  But  while  they  openly  and  in  good 
faith  acied  on  the  professed  conviction,  that  the 
son  of  a  Virginia  Gentleman  must  be  incapable  of 
forfeiting  his  plighted  word,  they  had  a  right  to 
feel  assured  that  their  reliance  on  his  honor  would 
DOt  be  disappointed.  Gentlemen,  it  has  not  been 
disappointed.     It  is  not  given  to  all  to  do  credit  to 
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their  instructors  by  their  attainments  in  Literature 
and  Science — but  when  have  the  Sons  of  William 
and  Mary  dishonored  her,  by  dishonoring  them- 
selves f  Which  of  them  has  at  any  time  shown 
himself  base*  false  to  his  word,  treacherous  to  his 
friend — dishonest  in  his  dealings  f  The  resolt  of 
the  experiment  has  been  as  brilliant  as  its  concep- 
tion was  grand  and  noble. 

But,  Gentlemen,  I  repeat  that  William  and  Mary 
is  not  to  be  accounted  the  author  of  this  experi- 
ment. In  making  it  she  did  but  become  the  expo- 
nent of  the  character  of  the  People  to  which  she 
owed  her  existence.  She  could  not  do  otherwise  ; 
nor  while  Virginia  remains  what  she  was,  can  she 
do  otherwise.  Some  sort  of  preparation  is  requi- 
red to  qualify  a  Student  to  enter  any  academic  In- 
stitution. In  some  it  is  a  smattering  of  the  Clas- 
sics— or  a  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  Mathe- 
matics. William  and  Mary  true  to  her  original 
vocation,  demands  only  a  Itwe  of  truth,  and  a  sense  of 
honor.  These  are  all  she  asks.  To  him  who 
comes  thus  prepared,  she  holds  herself  ready  to 
afford  all  the  benefits  of  Education.  All  not  so 
qualified  mistake  their  place^  when  they  enter  an  in- 
stitution founded  on  such  principles.  They  can  get 
nothing  here  but  disgrace  and  ruin  of  body,  mind 
and  purse.  But  God  be  thanked,  the  spirit  of  the 
Gentleman  reigns,  as  it  ever  has  reigned,  para- 
mount in  the  minds  of  Virginians ;  and  far — far 
from  us  he  the  dav,  when  fathers  shall  cease  toim- 
hue  the  minds  of  their  sons  with  principles  and 
sentiments  which  shall  make  a  breach  of  faith,— 
the  forfeiture  of  the  plighted  word, — an  abuse  of 
confidence,-— or  any  other  form  of  baseness  O'^ssi- 
ble  to  the  Y<iuth  of  this  proud  old  State.  Should 
that  day  ever  come,  the  glory  of  Virginia  will  have 
passed  away  forever;  snd  William  and  Mary  must 
then  govern  herself  by  those  grim  maxims  which 
make  up  the  code  of  all  power  *'  not  standing  on 
its  own  honor  and  the  honor  of  those  subjected  to 
it.^'  No  longer  a  school  of  Honor,  she  must  be 
given  over  to  prying  Yankee  pedagognes,  with 
their  spies  and  domiciliary  visits,  and  their  petty 
regulations  extending  to  the  down-lying  and  the 
uprising — ^tlie  cut  of  the  coat  and  the  color  of 
the  hat,  and  all  those  vexatious  mioutiie  which  are 
meant  to  make  the  Student  sensible  of  his  mistake^ 
if  at  any  time  he  should  fancy  himself  a  gentle- 
man. 

Gentlemen ; — William  and  Mary  is  what  Vir- 
ginia made  her.  Virginia  continues  what  she  is  in 
part  because  the  spirit  of  her  ancient  chivalry  con- 
tinues to  act  on  her  through  William  and  Mary. 
Each  is  at  once  cause  and  eflfect,  and  each  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  other.  William  and  Mary  is  the 
Palladiom  of  Virginia,  to  be  guarded  as  the  ark  of 
her  safety.  Let  her  distribute  to  others  the  hoard- 
ed wealth  of  her  literary  fund — let  her  build  up 
other  universities  and  foster  other  colleges,  and 
waste  her  resources  in  the  unprofitable  scheme  of 
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establishing  free-schools  which  none  will  attend — 
We  shall  not  complain.  Let  but  the  Virginia  Gen- 
tleman,  true  to  the  untarnished  honor  of  his  line- 
age, train  op  his  Sons  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of 
his  fathers  and  emulate  their  character — courteous 
and  manly — genife  and  not  fearful — incapable  of 
falsehood  or  prevarication,  and  animated  by  an 
ever  wakeful  vigilance  of  Honor — let  this  be  so, 
and  William  and  Mary  will  stand,  and  Virginia 
will  stand — and  ibe  principles  so  long  held  sacred 
by  Virginia  will  stand — and  all  will  stand  together 
in  Prosperity  and  Honor. 

Amen — So  be  it. 

You,  young  Gentlemen,  are  our  Epistle  to  Vir- 
ginia. Go  forth  and  proclaim  to  her  Sons  that  in 
this  Temple  of  Honor,  the  sacred  fire  snatched  by 
our  fathers  from  the  altar  on  which  they  had  of- 
fered up  their  all,  is  still  preserved.  Let  your  lips 
speak  it.  Let  your  lives  proclaim  it ;  and  may 
your  success  in  all  things  be  a  new  illustration  of 
the  great  truth,  "  that  he  who  will  save  his  life  shall 
lose  it,  but  he  who  will  lay  down  his  life  for  the 
truth,  to  him  shall  be  added  Honor  and  Peace  and 
Happiness,  both  here  and  hereafter.''  Honor  is 
the  Shield  wiih  which  your  Alma  Mater  bucklers 
you  for  the  strifes  of  the  world,  and  like  the  Spar- 
tan Mother,  her  words  are  "  Return  with  it  or  on  it." 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  A  LITERARY  CLASS. 

BY  WM.  H.  MACFARLAND,  ESQ. 

In  sabmisvion  to  a  resolution  of  the  Society  of  Alumni  of 
Willinm  and  Mary,  commaniRated  by  a  committee,  Mr. 
Macfariand  consented  to  prepare  for  publication  the  fullow- 
ing  Ad'Iresa,  delivered  at  ibeir  request,  in  the  College  chap- 
el, on  the  3rd  of  July  last. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Society : 

The  motives  for  it  are  so  attractive,  that  it  might 
be  expected  the  alumni  of  our  venerable  Collet^e 
would  gladly  reassemble  upon  every  anniversary. 
They  might  be  expected  to  welcome  the  returning 
season  for  the  refined  enjoyment  which  its  proper 
observance  would  never  fail  to  administer  ;  as  well 
as  for  its  happy  tendency  to  revive  and  diffuse  a 
taste  for  literature  and  the  arts.  The  pleasure  of 
meeting  in  after  years  with  the  companions  of  their 
studies;  and  the  impulse  which  might  be  commu- 
nicated to  sound  learning  by  so  meeting,  would,  it 
might  be  supposed,  appeal  with  attractive  force  to 
all  who  retained  a  grateful  recollection  of  their 
alma  mater.  The  business  and  cares  of  active  life 
might  be  dismissed  for  a  short  interval,  to  allow 
its  votaries  to  witness  the  exercises  of  a  new  class 
aboat  to  be  ushered  into  the  world,  to  note  the 
changes  which  had  occurred  since  they  stood  in 
the  same  interesting  position,  and  to  manifest  the 
sincerity  of  their  homage  for  moral  and  intellectual 
culture. 


It  would  have  afforded  me  unaffected  pleasure 
to  have  been  permitted  to  occupy  the  position  of 
my  own  choice  on  this  occasion,  that  of  an  unob- 
served, but  interested  spectator,  mingling  m  the 
kindly  greetings  which  belong  to  such  re-unions, 
and  adding  my  own  to  the  common  regret  for  the 
absence  of  so  many  who  retain  a  grateful  remem- 
brance of  this  classic  place ; — and  most  of  all  for 
those — ah  !  of  how  many  is  it  true  of  the  class  of 
which  I  was  a  member — and  you  who  datp  from 
later  periods  are  startled  by  your  own  mournful 
recollections — whom  death  removed  ere  yet  the 
world  could  know  and  honor  them  as  did  their 
youthful  friends.  But  you  have  required  of  roe  a 
different  office ;  and  it  would  have  been  an  unwor- 
thy requital  of  the  honor  of  the  appointment,  and 
shown  me  less  sensible  than  I  am  of  the  benefits 
connected  with  a  due  observance  of  the  occasion, 
to  have  declined  to  address  you,  much  as  I  dread 
to  disappoint  your  partial  expectations. 

The  motives  in  which  the  society  of  alumni  has 
its  origin,  its  preservation  through  coming  years, 
the  interest  of  the  public  in  its  anniversary, — all 
which  concern  the  being  anJ  usefulness  of  the 
Society,  unite  to  give  importance  to  the  annual  ad- 
dress. It  is  easiier  far  to  determine  what  the  ad- 
dress ought  to  be,  than  to  invest  it  with  the  eleva- 
tion adapted  to  its  design.  It  ought  to  be  neither 
trite  in  its  subject,  nor  common-place  in  its  reflec- 
tions— with  an  aim  far  nobler  than  to  cater  to  a 
momentary  indulgence.  It  should  aim  to  commu- 
nicate a  new  impulse  to  moral  progress — such  as 
those  who  unite  graceful  elocution  with  profound, 
original  thought  are  permitted  to  aspire  to.  At 
least,  it  ought  to  embody  something  of  the  same 
generous  spirit  of  concern  for  the  moral  elevation 
of  our  race,  in  which  this  venerable  College  had 
its  being,  and  which,  with  earnest  labors,  through 
so  many  years,  it  has  striven  to  achieve.  The  ad- 
dress is  the  exponent  of  an  association  founded 
upon  academic  ties — those  enduring  ties  which 
spring  up  in  the  members  of  a  literary  class,  and 
bind  them  at  once  to  each  other  and  to  their  coro- 
mon  mother,  and  it  should  be  instinct  with  the 
spirit  of  academic  life.  All,  however,  which  aiy 
occupations  have  allowed  roe  to  attempt,  is  briefly 
to  direct  your  attention  to  a  subject  of  deep  inter- 
est in  itself,  and  which  is  not  in  danger  of  losing 
its  attraction  by  imperfect  discussion. 

This  subject  is,  the  importance  of  a  Literary 
Class, 

Few  are  insensible  of  the  importance  of  litera- 
ture ;  but  there  is  not  the  same  general  disposition 
to  acknowledge  the  importance  of  literary  men. 
Learning  is  thought  of  even  by  the  ignorant  as 
something  which  confers  solid  advantages;  but 
men  who  are  known  for  the  extent  and  variety  of 
their  knowledge,  fail  to  obtain  the  consideration 
which  it  is  the  interest  of  society  to  accord  to 
them.     The  habits  of  the  present  age  are  to  esii- 
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mate  all  things  by  tbcir  exchangeable  ?al<ie ;  and 
the  rules  of  this  commercial  arilhmelic  are  applied 
to  determine  the  position  of  scholars  and  philoso- 
phers. It  is  too  much  the  habit»  even  among  class- 
es of  whom  jnster  conceptions  might  be  expected, 
to  look  upon  authors  of  acknowledged  eminence  as 
persons  who  might  have  made  a  better  use  of  their 
taleois.  It  seems  to  be  forgotten,  midst  the  tumuli 
and  conflicts  of  jarring  interests*  that  the  true  dis- 
tinction of  a  country  is  iis  moral  and  intellectual 
power,  and  that  institutions  are  valuable  according 
as  their  tendency  is  to  nourish  "  vigorous  (bought 
and  virtuous  purpose.'*  The  influence  of  literary 
men  is  so  silent  and  indirect,  and  works  to  its  bene- 
ficent results  by  such  genile  agency,  that,  like 
other  benefactors,  they  are  overlooked  because 
they  are  out  of  sight. 

By  a  literary  class  I  mean  an  order  of  men  whose 
concern  and  aim  are  to  add  to  the  stock  of  human 
knowledge; — who  apply  themselves  to  discover 
and  to  establish  moral  and  phy»ical  truth.  That 
order  of  men,  who  are  not  satisfied  to  rest  upon 
past  discoveries  and  achievements,  but  are  fired  with 
a  nobler  xeal  to  dissipate  pernicioas  errors,  and  to 
rise  to  loftier  attainments.  The  men  who  regard 
moral  and  intellectual  culture  as  the  highest  aim  of 
a  rational  nature,  and  who  estimate  other  qualities 
and  occupations  by  their  bearing  upon  it.  Those 
who  determine  the  progress  of  society  by  its  men- 
tal stature :  and  as  nature  and  diligent  application 
have  fitted  ihem,  are  engaged  in  training  it  to  grare 
|atMl  majesty.  The  learned  who  are  yet  learners, 
in  whatever  department  of  human  knowledge  they 
porsue  their  laborious  researches,  and  who  regard 
the  power  of  thought  as  their  highest  distinction, 
which  neither  their  own  glory  nor  their  social  du- 
ties will  allow  them  to  neglect.  In  the  language 
of  a  beautiful  writer,  a  literary  class  is  that  which 
employs  "  the  whole  strength  of  the  mind  to  its 
own  enlargement,  and  to  the  manifestation  of  itself 
in  enduring  forms.*' 

Snob  is  a  literary  class  in  the  noblest  form  of 
its  existence.  None  but  itself  is  capable  of  esti- 
mating its  importance  ;  and  yet  for  that  it  is  of  all 
other  things  least  capable,  from  the  modesty  insep- 
arable from  trqe  greatness.  Its  presence,  wherever 
happily  found,  is  visible  in  the  impress  of  its  own 
beautiful  resemblance  upon  the  diversified  forms 
whieh  exhibit  and  denote  the  tone  and  conditiim  of 
societies.  •  Reversing  the  great  law  of  gravitation, 
yet  scarcely  less  certain  in  its  o]>eration,  it  is  un- 
ceasingly employed  in  elevating  the  whole  body  of 
the  community  to  its  own  standards.  So  true  it  is 
that  the  taste  and  habits  of  society  reflect  the  char- 
acter of  its  literati.  A  low  degree  of  attainment 
in  these,  and  a  deficiency  of  perception  of  the  great 
ends  of  instniction,  or  of  power  for  careful  induc- 
tion, are  reproduced  with  fecund  aggravation  in  the 
blind  followers  of  the  blind ; — whereas  society  is 
carried  forward  with  sure  and  nnremitted  progress. 


by  the  impulses  which  originate  in  pure,  medita* 
tivc,  gifted  minds. 

It  will  serve  to  impress  us  with  a  more  distinct 
percepticm  of  the  inestimable  importance  of  a  lit- 
erary class,  to  consider  for  a  moment  its  ntility  in 
some  of  its  more  obvious  relations.  It  is  this  class 
alone  which  can  furnish  unweariable  agents  in  the 
great  concern  of  education,  religious  and  secular — 
for  it  is  the  only  one  in  which  they  can  be  found  at 
all  fitted  for  the  high  employment.  It  is  to  this 
class  communities  are  indebted  for  those  discove- 
ries and  improvements,  and  for  those  manifold  ex- 
hibitions of  thought  and  taste,  which  impart  si rengih 
no  less  than  refinement  to  society.  Men  of  pro- 
found learning,  who  **  prefer  before  all  other  tem- 
ples the  upright  heart  and  pure/*  slay  the  venge- 
ful retributions  which  heedless  ignorance  is  busy 
in  provoking,  and  render  their  country  "conspicuous 
at  a  distance.*'  Other  distinctions  are  soon  forgot- 
ten— the  wealth  which  made  the  owner  the  object 
of  ignorant  or  dissembling  adulation,  is,  when  bro- 
ken up  and  distriboted,  of  greater  worth  than  when 
hoaded  with  parsimonioas  care — power,  place,  rank, 
in  themselves  confer  no  title  to  grateful  remem- 
brance, and  society  is  of\en  a  gainer  by  their  loss:— 
but  distinctions  founded  on  intellectual  power  wor- 
thily applied,  survive  the  oblivion  of  all  other  co- 
temporary  diversities,  and  future  ages,  even  more 
than  their  own,  honor  the  glorious  names.  The 
crusty  Lord  Treasurer  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  he 
is  called  by  liOrd  Campbell,  in  his  lives  of  the 
Chancellors,  who  derisively  pronounced  the  F'airie 
Queen  an  old  song,  is  thought  of,  if  remembered  at 
all,  without  respect ;  whilst  the  poem  and  the  poet 
live  and  will  live  in  nnfading  memory. 

Our  own  history  furnishes  a  beautiful  illustration 
of  the  influence  which  superior  men  may  exert 
upon  a  whole  people.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
history  of  the  past  to  encourage  a  hope,  that  the 
body  of  citizens  could  be  trusted  to  construct  a 
new  system  of  civil  polity,  founded  on  a  philo- 
soplitcal  postulate.  In  truth,  the  authors  of  our 
institutions,  for  the  earnest  faithfulness  of  their  la- 
bors, were  unmatched  by  any  antecedent  body  of 
reformers.  The  voluntary  submission  of  the  peo- 
ple to  be  instructed  by  their  Madisons  and  Hamil- 
tons,  was  a  noble  iostanse  of  popular  homage  to 
the  majesty  of  profound  and  virtuous  minds.  The 
novel  spectacle  was  ei^hibited  of  a  wholtf  nation  in 
anxious  deliberation, — the  passions  and  prejudices 
which  would  disturb  the  national  judgment,  rebuked 
and  ehained  down  by  the  exertion  of  moral  and  in- 
tellectual influence. 

It  w«)uld  be  interesting,  but  my  limits  will  not 
permit  it,  to  cite  examples  of  communities  awaken- 
ed to  a  new  sense  of  their  duties  and  their  rights 
by  the  exertions  of  thoughtful  and  original  minds. 
Many  such  examples  there  are.  Instances  in  which 
it  had  been  the  privilege  of  an  individual,  to  im- 
part a  new  and  renovating  impulse  to  his  age. 
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Truth,  whelher  it  concerns  the  moral  interests  of 
society,  or  as  it  exists  in  the  line  of  the  exact  sci- 
ences, is  a  prize,  not  to  numbers,  but  to  individual 
might.  And,  as  it  is  discoverable  only  by  an  earn- 
est, indomitable  spirit,  so  when  discovered,  the 
same  agency  is  sufficient  to  compel  the  consent  of 
the  world. 

There  is  one,  however,  to  whom  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  briefly  alluding.  One,  of  whom  we 
are  mournfully  reminded  on  this  anniversary  oc- 
casion, to  which  his  presence  for  so  many  years 
imparted  a  peculiar  interest  and  attraction.  A 
learned  and  accomplished  scholar,  who  beautifully 
illustrated  in  his  own  person  the  dignity  and  weight 
of  the  literary  character.  One  whose  life  was 
eminently  useful,  and  who  has  Ie(\  an  impression 
of  himself,  which  will  survive  to  future  times ; — 
in  many  able  essays,  and  in  the  minds  of  those 
whose  privilege  it  was  to  receive  the  benefits  of 
his  profound  instruction.  The  high  rank  which 
he  held  in  the  long  list  of  illustrious  men,  reared 
by  our  venerable  College  to  adorn  and  serve  the 
State,  was  his  by  a  true  and  undisputed  title.  He 
would  have  won  distinction  on  any  theatre,  by  the 
force  of  his  character  and  extent  and  depth  of  his 
knowledge;  but  his  ambition  was  to  be  useful, 
rather  than  conspicuous;  and  in  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  the  arduous  duties  of  a  Professor,  be- 
stowed upon  his  country  his  learning  and  his  ener- 
gies. Short  as  was  his  life,  and  unexpectedly  as 
it  closed.  President  Dew  deserved  the  wide-spread 
lamentation  uttered  at  his  untimely  death,  for  there 
was  removed  a  dignified  and  profound  scholar ;  an 
accomplished  and  able  Professor ;  an  enterprising 
and  spotless  citizen. 

A  free  commonwealth  above  all  others  should 
be  distinguished  by  a  sound,  enlightened  public 
opinion.  An  opinion  founded  upon  definite  per- 
cepiions,  fixed  in  the  national  faith.  It  may  exist 
without  any  higher  degree  of  intellectual  cul- 
tore  than  is  within  the  reach  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity, and  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  sup- 
ply the  means  of  attaining.  It  is  but  another  name 
for  the  faithful  and  honest  manner  in  which  the 
mass  of  society  is  accustomed  to  inquire  and  to 
decide.  To  state  it  in  another  form,  it  is  the  moral 
habit  of  society,  as  exhibited  by  a  reverence  for 
what  is  true  and  immutable ;  that  which  leads  a 
people  td^pprove  whatever  is  safe  and  beneficent ;' 
and  to  condemn  what  is  meretricious  and  a  snare 
to  popular  vanity. 

The  importance  of  such  a  public  opinion  can- 
not be  mistaken.  It  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
in  the  highest  degree  important  that  a  free 
people  should  be  considerate  and  conscientious. 
In  countries  where  the  protection  of  the  State,  and 
the  nurture  of  its  multiplied  interests,  rest  upon 
distinct  and  independent  orders,  it  may  not  be  ab- 
solutely essential  that  the  citizens  generally  should 


prosperous  and  stable  though  the  great  body  of  the 
people  are  ignorant  and  grovelling.  But  it  is  quite 
otherwise  with  a  people  who  acknowledge  no  re- 
straints but  such  as  are  voluntary  and  self-imposed* 
As  the  government  is  exclusively  in  their  hands, 
it  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  themselves  ;  and  the 
country  exhibits  the  fruits  of  a  wise  administration, 
or  of  an  imbecile  and  corrupt  one,  according  to  the 
degree  of  the  common  intelligence,  and  a»  just  and 
sound  opinions  prevail.  In  conservanda  civium 
libertaie  esse  prtvatun  neminem. 

Now,  the  agency  of  literary  men,  in  creating  i^ 
sound  public  opinion,  is  inestimably  important.  It  is 
not  easy  to  understand  how  it  can  exist  without  them; 
It  is  for  them  to  seize  on  the  public  attention  and 
infuse  their  own  spirit  into  the  common  mind.  To 
spread  abroad  a  luminous  atmosphere,  benign  to 
the  growth  of  grace  and  virtue,  and  malignant 
only  to  what  is  disparaging  and  false.  Let  it  not 
be  said  that  this  is,  however  beautiful  in  theory, 
visionary  and  impracticable.  There  is  no  limit  to 
the  power  of  gifted  minds  over  the  deep  springs  of 
the  liuman  soul.  No  restrictions  on  the  mission 
of  an  earnest  reformer  in  the  elevation  to  which  he 
may  carry  the  race.  Strange  that  it  shoold  be 
supposed  that  the  power  of  mind  over  mind  is  less 
supreme  than  over  the  forms  of  the  material  crea- 
tion. ^ 

What  would  have  been  the  condition  of  the 
world,  at  any  former  era,  but  for  the  light  whieh 
beamed  from  a  few  heroic  spirits.  What  is  the 
progress  of  society  in  any  age,  but  the  triumph  of 
individual  mind,  fashioning  it  to  his  own  convic- 
tions. A  Bacon  and  a  Milton,  a  Newton  and  a 
Shakspeare,  have  shown  as  well  that  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  power  of  intellect  to  fashion  and  to 
mould,  as  that  there  is  none  to  the  progress  of  dis- 
covery. The  epochs  of  the  world  mark  but  the 
accession  of  a  new  impulse,  from  the  ascension  of 
a  master  mind.  All  great  reforms  have  had  their 
beginning  in  the  earnest  efforts  of  an  intrepid  leader. 
Why  then  should  it  be  doubted,  that  a  reformation 
more  pervading  and  elevated  than  the  world  has 
yet  witnessed,  is  within  the  power  of  mind  to  ef- 
fect—a mind  fired  by  a  holy  seal  to  awaken  the 
race  to  a  true  conception  of  its  moral  and  spiritoal 
relations ;  and  fitted  for  the  high  achievement,  as 
alone  man  can  be,  by  heaven- born  illemination. 

Itcannot  be  questioned  that  the  current  opinions  of 
an  age,  the  sentiments  that  prevail,  the  taste  which 
distinguishes  it,  are  mainly  determined  by  its  lit- 
erary class.  It  is  the  influence  of  this  class  which 
determines  the  direction  of  the  common  mind ;  nor 
that  alone,  but  the  force  and  strength  of  the  cur- 
rent. This  is  a  class  which  finds  a  market  ever 
ready  to  admire  the  fashion  of  its  fabrics.  It  is 
influential  to  purify  or  to  demoralize ;  to  beget  a 
taste  and  faculty  for  what  is  true,  permanent, soosd, 
or  for  what  is  frivolous,  eflfeminate,  gross. 


be  virtuous  and.  intelligent.     The  Sute  may  be      Nothing  is  nH)re  important  than  a  spirit  of  popalar 
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etulion  anci  dtstnist.  A  habit  of  trying  whatsoever 
tfoncerna  the  state  by  fixed  and  immotable  stand- 
ards. Yet  all  know  that  the  opposite  of  this  wise 
sphit  of  cstttion  and  distrust  may  be  engendered 
aoiong  us,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  our  ex* 
emption  from  it  now  or  heretofore.  And  that  in 
plaee  of  the  manly  and  dignified  bearing,  before 
which  demagogues  would  be  abashed,  there  may 
spring  np  an  indolent  and  criminal  credulity  which 
any  charlatan  may  abuse.  A  state  of  the  public 
mind«  in  such  fatal  contrast  with  its  original  dignity 
and  force,  as  that  the  little  which  will  remain  of 
its  former  selfi  may  be  the  melancholy  retention 
of  a  vocabulary  after  its  meaning  has  been  aban- 
doned or  perverted.  Who  that  honors  the  Ameri- 
can character,  honorable  it  truly  is  for  its  giant 
energies  and  massive  weight,— Who  that  honors 
oor  glorious  institutions,  and  would  transmit  them 
in  all  their  excellence  to  future  times, — Who  that 
honors  our  heroic  age,  and  venerates  the  memory 
of  its  illustrious  founders,  does  not  yearn  to  warn 
bis  countrymen  against  parasites  and  demagognes. 
An  American  citizen  should  respect  himself  too 
much  to  mistake  the  adulation  which  would  flatter 
his  vices  for  regard  ;  and  be  too  proud  to  be  be- 
trayed by  bis  vanity. 

Literary  men,  as  before  intimated,  are  especially 
important  in  a  free  republic.  They  are  important 
for  the  reasons  that  education  is  important ; — not 
that  they  supply  its  place,  but  for  the  controlling  in- 
floence  they  exert  in  determining  its  character  and 
eitent.  A  low  state  of  education  and  a  vicious 
public  taste,  or  the  reverse,  will  prevail,  according 
as  the  literary  class  is  more  or  less  distinguished  by 
sound  learning  and  elevation  of  character-*a8  it 
consists  of  idle  theorists  sikI  pedants,  or  of  original 
and  prolboml  thinkers— as  it  is  frivolous  and  effem- 
inate, or  strenuous  and  manly,— as  it  is  satisfied 
te  be  conspicuous,  regardless  of  purity  and  force, 
or  as  it  is  animated  by  a  proud  conception  of  its  dig- 
nity, prizing  alone  the  admiration  won  by  ita  merits. 

It  is  a  lament  able  error  to  suppose  thai  inferior  men 
are  equal  to  the  cares  of  a  free  State.  The  conse- 
qoences  of  such  a  delusion  are  more  mischievous 
than  the  evils  of  mal-ad ministration — great  as  snob 
evils  are  or  may  be.  The  tone  of  the  puUie  mind 
is  let  down,  and  wisdom  stripped  of  its  honor,  by 
the  idea  that  it  is  not  indispensable  in  the  ooneerns 
of  government.  Mediocrity  will  content  the  aro- 
biiiotts,  when  nothing  beyond  is  deemed  necessary 
for  office. 

Then  the  cheapening  of  office,  by  lowering 
its  standards,  multiplies  the  number  of  aspirants. 
to  the  disparagement  of  private  stations.  The 
oM  Chancellor  who  directed  his  son  to  note  the 
little  wisdom  with  which  the  world  was  govern- 
ed, ottered  it  not  in  commendation,  but  in  scorn. 
A  free  citizen  ought  to  be  superior  to  the  weakness 
of  permitting  the  places  of  government  to  usurp  in 
his  regard,  the  consideration  due  only  to  the  ends 


for  which  they  were  instituted.  That  is  to  be 
blinded  and  ensnared  by  his  own  creations.  And 
equally  should  he  be  above  the  weakness,  alike 
offensive  to  self-respect  and  fatal  to  good  govern- 
ment, of  permitting  incompetency  to  intrude  its 
feebleness  into  stations  where  mediocrity  is  never 
safe,  nor  the  highest  wisdom  always  secure  from 
error. 

A  free  State  is  always  in  danger,  from  party 
violence,  of  having  its  welfare  mistaken  or  neg- 
lected, if  it  escape  with  its  institutions  and  its 
honor.  Political  parties  in  themselves  are  not  an 
evil;  bnt  then  they  are  innocent  only  when  the 
means  they  employ,  and  the  ends  at  which  they 
aim,  are  fair,  just,  consistent  with  those  primary 
obligations  which  are  beyond  the  power  of  combi- 
nations to  release  or  annul.  The  danger  from  par- 
ties is  their  proneness  to  abuse,  and  the  facility 
with  which  they  degenerate  into  faction.  They 
may  and  do  originate  in  honest  differences  of  opin- 
ion concerning  questions  which  do  and  must  arise  ; 
and  it  is  alike  natural  and  commendable  in  either  to 
endeavor  to  impress  its  own  on  the  common  belief. 
This  is  all  fair  and  characteristic  of  a  manly  and 
independent  people.  It  is  the  reverse  of  this  pic- 
tore,  which  it  is  humiliating  to  contemplate.  Par- 
ties intent  upon  dominion  regardless  of  means,  and 
that  deem  any  sacrifice  better  than  defeat.  The 
safety  of  a  people  is  in  their  moderation — the  due 
appreciation  of  what  is  respectable,  true,  venerable 
— in  their  reverence  for  what  is  sacred,  and  their 
abhorrence  of  whatever  is  ignoble  and  discreditable. 
But  party  violence  is  engaged  in  extinguishing 
every  sentiment  and  motive  favorable  to  popular 
virtue.  It  is  essentially  false — false  to  the  duties 
of  patriotism — to  all  which  concerns  the  true  wel- 
fare and  glory  of  the  State — false  to  the  elevation 
of  the  common  mind— false  even  to  confederates 
and  dupes.  Yet  hateful  as  party  violence  is,  it  is 
the  infection  which  ever  threatens  a  free  State. 

But  then  it  may  be  asked,  what  agency  can  lit- 
erary men  exert  in  moderating  party  violence  ;  and 
how  can  they  preserve  in  the  public  mind  those 
sentiments  and  principles  of  which  all  acknow- 
ledge the  dignity  and  worth.  It  may  be  objected 
that  literary  men  are  not  inaccessible  to  party  bit- 
terneas  and  strife ;  and  that  they,  not  less  than 
humble  names,  may  be  destitute  of  genuine,  unaf- 
fected concern  for  the  public  good. 

True,  learning  is  not  always  accompanied  by  gen- 
erous sentiments  and  good  principles.  Gifted  men 
are  not  unfrequently  bad  men,  who  abuse  their  influ^ 
ence  to  the  detriment  of  others  as  well  as  to  their 
own  disgrace.  But  such  cases  are  rare,  and  in  the 
higher  walks  of  literature  more  unfrequent  than 
lower  down,  where  pedants  escape  detection,  and 
prove  only  that  learning  may  be  foiled  of  its  ap- 
propriate fruit,  in  nourishing  and  confirming  the 
inner  light,  Sound  learning  is  affluent  of  generous 
sentiment  as  it  is  of  vigorous  thought ;  and  those 
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who  have  scaled  its  lofky  sammits  are  generally 
not  less  esiimable  fur  their  virtoes  than  distin- 
guished by  their  attainments.  They  are  not  faalt- 
less  we  know ;  hut  infirno  and  liable  to  err  as  they 
are,  how  do  their  opposttes  compare  with  them, 
with  reference  to  the  value  of  their  services  and 
influence!  If  learned  men  be  unsafe,  what  are 
pretenders  and  sciolists  ? 

Then  consider  the  influence  of  literary  men  on 
the  literature  of  a  country.  Without  literature,  it 
will  be  conceded,  a  State  is  destiinte  of  an  essen- 
tial element  of  true  greatness.  It  might  be  said, 
of  every  element,  for  the  Society  has  never  ex- 
isted which  was  refined,  moral,  or  respected,  that 
was  destitute  of  a  literature,  at  once  elevated  and 
diffused.  Nay,  the  progress  of  a  nation  in  devel- 
oping its  natural  advantages,  and  rendering  them 
available,  may  be  inferred  from  the  state  of  its  lit- 
erature. A  State  without  it,  whatever  be  its  po- 
litical organization,  is  but  a 

**  Nation  of  ulaves  with  fyrsinny  debased. 
Their  Maker^v  image  mure  than  half  effaced." 

The  treasures  of  knowledge,  the  powers  of  art, 
the  triumphs  of  science,  are  abwell  the  foundation 
as  the  indicia  of  social  progress.  They  constitute, 
as  has  been  well  remarked,  a  permanent  addition 
to  the  inheritance  of  mankind. 

Be  it,  that  men  of  varied  and  profound  acquire- 
ments are  not  above  the  infirmities  of  our  nature, 
and  that  at  times  they  fall  into  lamentable  errors, 
yet,  when  not  lost  to  every  sense  of  honest  fame, 
there  springs  even  from  their  ruins  a  redeeming 
virtue.  Society  may  be  disappointed  of  its  hopes, 
by  the  abuse  or  neglect  of  noble  powers : — yet  it 
is  something  to  have  beheld  them,  though  it  were 
in  confusion  only — Something  to  awaken  a  kin- 
dred spirit,  happy  in  its  superiority  to  the  infirmi- 
ties of  an  unfortunate  brother.  Milton  and  Burke 
were  of  like  passions  with  ourselves,  which  at 
times  burnt  fiercely  ;  but  who  would  mar  his  grate- 
ful sense  of  their  immortal  labors  by  hunting  out 
their  foibles  from  the  oblivion  to  which  their  vir- 
tues have  consigned  them.  Let  me  not  be  misun- 
derstood. I  am  making  no  apology  for  the  follies 
«>r  the  vices  of  the  wise  ;  but  answering  only  the 
suggestion  of  sloth  and  feebleness,  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  blunt  the  consciousness  of  painful  imbecility. 
The  demand  up<in  which  we  insist  is  for  a  high 
order  of  intellectual  attainment  ever  ambitious  of 
higher  advances;  a  demand  audible  in  the  earnest 
vigils  of  an  unsophisticated  public  yearning  for  more 
and  more  intelligence  ;  and  it  would  not  be  more 
unreasonable  to  omit  to  plant  and  sow,  through  fear 
of  an  untimely  fmst,  than  to  neglect  the  moral  requi- 
sition, because  eminent  endowments  are  sometimes 
perverted  and  abused. 

Aye,  the  demand  is  for  a  literary  class,  stinted 
neither  in  numbers,  nor  in  rank — breathing  the  pure 
spirit  of  its  order,  and  kindling  into  ardor  from  large 


companionship.  Without  it,  however  blest  in  other 
respects,  society  is  occupied  with  matters  which 
are  narrow,  ephemeral,  paltry,  to  the  neglect  of 
those  which  are  permanent  and  ennobling.  In  a*^ 
word,  without  such  a  class,  there  can  be  no  pore, 
sound,  national  literature.  But  with  it,  we  shall 
have  a  literature  so  far  national,  as  it  ought  to  be 
affected  by  what  is  peculiar  and  a  credit  to  our  coun- 
try, teeming  with  the  afliuence  of  foreign  and  in- 
digenous treasure — National,  we  may  hope,  in  tbis« 
that  it  will  awake  the  eitiseo  to  a  vivid  sense  of 
the  inseparable  connection  of  his  count ry^s  destiny 
with  the  observance  of  moral  and  religtone  duty  ; 
and  reflect,  as  with  the  distinctness  of  a  mirror, 
the  unchangeable  truth,  that,  as  civil  liberty  has  its 
origin  in  the  mind,  so  by  the  mind  most  it  he  de- 
fended and  preserved. 


MR.  RIVES'  ADDRESS. 

AVhile  I  concur  in  the  general  opinion  of  the 
de«tign  and  intention  of  Mr.  Rivet*  speech  before 
the  Alumni  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  also 
of  its  general  merits,  yet  there  are  some  serious 
errors  in  it,  to  which  I  think  attention  ought  to  be 
called — errors  which  must  seriously  impair  the 
value  of  the  discourse  with  all  persons  who  think  for 
themselves,  and  are  not  carried  away  by  anihority 
and  elegant  declamation. 

In  the  first  place,  in  the  unlimited  laudation  of 
Mr.  Jefl^erson,  Mr.  R.  has  rather  perverted  the  use 
of  history  than  drawn  from  it  the  stern  lesson  of 
truth,  for  the  instruction  of  his  bearers  and  read- 
ers. The  time-honored  maxim  ^*  Fiat  justitia**  is 
well  known.  I  only  want  to  do  justice— and  if  pos- 
sible to  do,  even  though  but  a  little,  to  prevent  the 
weight  of  Mr.  R*s  name  and  eloquence  from  doing 
injustice.  I  do  n(l|  speak  at  all  in  reference  to 
Mr.  Jeflerson^s  politics,  but  entirely  to  his  moral 
and  intellectual  character ;  and  to  his  well  known 
principles  and  opinions  on  the  subject  of  religion : 
and  the  influence  these  principles  had  upon  bis 
happiness,  as  also  upon  his  reputation. 

I  do  not  deny  Mr.  JeflTerson  very  great  abili- 
ties— nor  generous  amiability  of  disposition — nor 
patriotism.  But  still  I  think  his  own  writings  will 
bear  me  out  in  the  assertion,  that  by  the  principles 
and  opinions  which  he  adopted  on  one  most  impor- 
tant subject  he  made  utter  shipwreck  of  his  happi- 
piness,  and  moreover  prepared  the  virus  which  will 
utterly  destroy  his  reputation  and  inflaence.  And 
instead  of  his  latter  days  being  filled  with  ^'august 
recollections,'^  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  they 
were  very  much  clouded  by  gloomy  apprehensions, 
and  by  mortifications  which  caused  him  great  and 
almost  continual  pain — a  pain  which  he  says  him- 
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ftelf  he  sometimes  tried  tu  assuage  by  pouring  it 
inio  the  ears  of  his  friends.  And  his  history  af- 
fords a  sfriking  and  impressive  example  to  the 
moralist,  of  the  perfect  and  absolute  certainty  with 
which  error  pnnishea  its  disciples  and  votaries. 
]f  the  christian  religion  ever  had  an  enemy  that  it 
might  fear,  it  was  Mr.  Jefferson.  More  popular 
than  Hume  and  more  temperate  and  skilful  than 
Voltaire,  in  this  country  at  least  he  has  done  more 
to  injure  religion  than  any  person  who  ever  lived 
in  it. 

Nowy  while  casting  such  unmeasured  odinm  on 
the  French  philosophers,  why  does  Mr.  R.  make 
such  an  honorable  and  distinguished  exception  of 
Mr.  Jefferson  1  If  any  one  thing  may  be  asserted 
more  positively  than  another  about  Mr.  J.,  it  is  his 
unmixed  love  for,  and  his  admiration  of  France 
and  especially  of  French  philosophy.  No  follower 
of  Voltaire  or  of  the  Encyclopedists  ever  embraced 
more  fully  than  he  did  their  opinions  of  the  untruth 
of  the  christian  religion — the  perfectibility  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  the  equality  and  infinite  advance- 
ment of  human  society.  Like  them  he  attributed 
almost  all  the  evils  of  society  to  religion,  its  min- 
isters and  abuses,  which  he  always  classes  together. 
The  christian  religion  he  habitually  calls  "  onr  su- 
perstition,** and  the  christian  ministry  *Mt8  hiero- 
phants.**  In  his  writings  he  uniformly  represents 
the  preachers  of  the  christian  religion  as  the  most 
artful,  designing,  unprincipled  and  dangerous  class 
of  men  in  the  community.  All  I  contend  for  is, 
that  these  erroneous  opinions  wrought  in  him  all 
the  evil  and  misery  they  produced  in  the  French 
philosophers.  Many  of  the  French  philosophers, 
especially  D^Alembert,  were  amiable  men,  and 
and  in  point  of  character,  both  moral  and  intellec- 
tual, could  bear  a  very  favorable  comparison  with 
Mr.  Jefferson;  and  the  influence  they  exerted  on 
the  world  is  the  best  evidence  of  their  learning 
and  abilities.  Why  then  hold  them  up  as  warn- 
ings to  posterity,  and  in  the  same  breath  give  their 
warmest  friend  and  co-laborer  such  a  different 
character  1  I  do  not  see  the  Justice  of  this,  and 
when  Mr.  R.  undertook  the  dignified  office  of  con- 
sulting the  records  of  History  and  reporting  its 
dicia  to  his  confiding  audience,  he  should  not  have 
suffered  personal  feeling,  or  national  pride  to  blind 
bis  perceptions,  and  make  him  suppress  some  of 
its  teachings. 

But  again ;  not  only  has  Mr.  R.  been  thus  incon- 
siderately partial  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  but  he  has  also 
been  unjust  to  Strafford.  By  what  law  or  canon 
of  character  can  Strafford  be  classed  with  Buck- 
ingham !  Buckingham,  famous  for  nothing  but  his 
wit  and  profligacy, — and  his  wit  is  altogether  of  a 
frivolous  and  licentious  character;  and  Strafford, 
one  of  the  wisest,  sternest,  most  courageous  men 
that  England — prolific  in  all  that  is  great — has  ever 
produced.     Here  is  the  character  of  Buckingham 


as  drawn  by  Dryden,  and  acknowledged  by  all  to 
be  as  just  as  it  is  severe : — 

"  Stiff  in  opinion,  always  in  the  wrong, 

Was  every  thing  by  slarta  and  nothing  long; 

But  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon 

Was  chemisi,  fiddler,  statesman  and  buffimn  ; 

Then  all  for  women,  painting,  rhyming,  drinking; 

Besides  ten  thousand  freaks  that  died  in  thinking. 
«  •  •  • 

Beggared  by  foolii,  whom  still  he  found  too  ialr. 

He  had  his  jest  and  they  had  his  estate. 

•  •  «  • 

Thus  wicked  but  in  will,  of  means  herefr, 
He  left  not  faction,  but  of  that  was  IcA.*' 

Now  remember  the  character  of  Strafford.  We 
may  differ  from  him  in  opinions  of  government  and 
policy.  We  may  in  very  many  things  condemn 
his  course.  We  may  admit  that  in  his  govern* 
ment  he  was  often  arbitral y,  and  that  on  one  well 
known  occasion,  while  Deputy  of  Ireland,  he  was 
cruel  and  even  sanguinary.  But  still  for  all  these 
it  is  impossible  not  to  respect  his  character  and 
admire  his  courage  and  eloquence.  So  much  in- 
deed did  his  enemies  fear  him,  that  until  they  got 
him  out  of  the  way,  they  hardly  hoped  for  success 
in  their  revolutionary  schemes.  Nor  did  Charles 
I.  feel  his  throne  sensibly  shake  under  him 
until  he  had  weakly  and  wickedly  betrayed  this 
his  best  and  ablest  friend.  Nor  is  there  one  sin- 
gle thing  connected  with  the  Rebellion,  which  has 
done  so  much  to  injure  the  reputation  of  the  Par- 
liamentary leaders  as  the  manner  in  which  they 
destroyed  Strafford.  And  it  is  hard  to  find — in  any 
language — a  finer  specimen  of  manly  and  dignified 
eloquence  than  his  defence  of  himself — a  defence 
conducted  too  under  every  possible  disadvantage. 
And  afler  having  defended  himself  in  a  way  and 
with  a  spirit  and  wisdom  that  astonished  his  pow- 
ful  enemies — and  that  excites  admiration  in  every 
reader — he  then  met  his  death  not  like  a  Philosopher, 
(fur  Philosophers  have  never  been  famous  forcourage 
on  such  occasions,)  but  like  a  Christian — and  when 
he  died,  friend  and  foe  acknowledjred  that  there  was 
severed  the  best  head  that  sat  upon  any  pair  of 
English  shoulders.  And  if  it  be  unjust  to  class 
Strafford  with  Buckingham,  it  is  still  more  so  to 
nickname  him  a  Sejanos. 

There  are  some  other  instances  in  which  Mr. 
R.  has  been  unjust  in  his  decision,  and  unlucky  in 
his  examples.  But  I  skip  over  those  to  come  to- 
ward the  conclusion  of  his  Discourse — where  with 
some  indignation  toward  those  who  differ  from 
him,  and  a  charge  against  them  of  being  libellous 
and  blasphemous,  and  with  a  high  tone  of  moral 
and  virtuous  feeling  himself,  he  asserts  as  com- 
plete a  fallacy  as  can  well  be  found  in  aoy  res- 
pectable author.  In  the  beginning  of  one  of  his 
latter  paragraphs,  he  says,  **  But  can  it  be  that  in 
the  moral  government  of  the  world  by  infinite 
goodness  and  justice,  blood  and  slaughter,  impiety 
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and  crime  are  ever  the  nbcbssary  meana  of  im- 
proYement  ami  reforin/'  Mr.  R.  well  knows  ihe 
different  definitions  given  to  the  word  '*  necessity,** 
as  it  is  used  in  a  popular,  or  philosophic  8«>nse. 
Now,  in  which  sense  does  he  here  ase  it  ?  If  he 
means  to  use  it  in  its  strict  and  philosophic  sense, 
and  ask  if  infinite  goodness  and  justice  have  no 
other  reaoorees  than  blood  and  slaughter  by  which 
to  accom|>lish  their  object — he  merely  announces  a 
truism.  But  why  limit  the  attributes  of  Deiiy  to 
goodness  and  justice  t  or  again,  why  substitute  the 
word  improvement  for  revolution — and  thus  by  one 
•dash  of  the  pen  change  the  question  he  was  dis- 
cussing 1  But  to  leave  these  and  come  directly  to 
his  proposition.  Is  not  violence  necessary  to  every 
reform  ?  And  can  there  be  any  reformation,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  any  radical  improvement 
which  affects  a  whole  nation  without  revolution  ? 
And  do  not  blood  and  slaughter,  impiety  and  crime 
invariably  accompany  every  revolution  1  Can  any 
one  point  to  any  revolution  or  reformation,  in  an- 
cient or  modern  times,  recorded  in  sacred  or  pro- 
fane history,  which  has  been  unattended  by  blood 
and  slaughter  1  And  that  which  has  aniformly  and 
invariably  happened  on  all  such  occasions  every 
where,  and  in  every  nation  for  sir  thousand  years, 
I  am  disposed  to  think  is  very  nearly  if  not  quite 
necessary.  An  efifect  so  certain  cannot  happen 
without  an  adequate  cause.  Whether  the  word 
'*  necessity*'  is  the  exact  word  descriptive  of  that 
cause  I  do  not  undertake  to  say.  But  this  I  say, 
that  Mr.  R.  cannot  proscribe  it  as  vehemently  and 
in  as  unqualified  terms  as  he  has  done,  without 
running  into  some  of  the  errors  of  the  French  Phi- 
losophers themselves — nor  without  casting  reflec- 
tion— certainly  inconsistent  with  his  present  ofilce 
of  moral  teacher— on  the  wisdom  and  power,  if  not 
also  on  the  goodness  and  justice  of  the  Deity,  in 
permitting  these  evils  and  miseries  always  and 
every  where  to  afiiict  nations  on  such  occasions. 

J.   T.   C. 
Halifax,  Va. 


Notices  of  Neto  WovfiB. 

We  find  upon  our  table  a  number  of  new  works,  at  once 
v«lunb)e  and  interesting, and  published  in  the  most  elegant 
manner.  But  being  disabled,  by  indisposition,  from  wri- 
ting much,  and  being  unwilling  to  delay  the  appe«rance  of 
the  Messenger  any  longer,  we  must  avail  ourselves  of  the 
critiques  of  others,  so  far  as  we  can  conscientiously  do  so, 
from  an  eiaminationofthe  works  which  we  have  received. 

MoDBSN  Paintebs.     By  a  graduaU  of  Oxford.     WUey 
4  Putnam,    New  York,    1847. 

This  very  handsome  volume  is  devoted  to  an  original  and 
philosophical  examination  of  the  principles  of  Art,  especi- 
ally as  applied  to  Landscape  painting,  of  which  the  author 
deems  Turner  the  great  modern  master.    The  author  pushes 


some  of  his  views  rather  to  extremes;  but  bis  woskj 
merits  the  following  commendation,  from  the  "  NoiA 
ish  Review." 

'*  This  is  a  very  extraordinary  and  a  very  delightfiill 
full  of  truth  and  goodness,  of  power  and  beamy, 
nius  may  be  considered,  (and  it  is  ss  serviceable  a 
tion  as  is  current,)  that  power  by  which  one  man  prod^ 
for  the  use  or  the  pleasure  of  his  fellow^men,  somethii 
once  new  and  true,  then  have  we  here  it^i  unmii 
and  inestimable  handiwork.  Let  our  readers  take  oar  ^ 
for  it,  and  read  these  volumes  thoroughly,  giving  thei 
up  to  the  guidance  of  this  most  original  thinker,  aadi 
attractive  writer,  and  they  will  find  not  only  that  th< 
richer  in  true  knowledge,  and  quickened  in  pure  audi 
enly  affections,  but  they  will  open  their  eyas  upon  a 
world*— walk  under  an  ampler  heaven,  and  breathe  a 
ner  air." 

We  received  the  work,  we  think,  Uirough  Nash  «|- 
houte. 

The  Power  of  the  Stnd  outer  the  Bodjf,  considered  ut  iicf| 
to  Health  and  Morals.     By  George  Moore,  M.  D.,  ai ' 
of  **  Vtie  of  the  Body  in  Relation  to  the  Mind.**    Hi 
&  Brothers. 

**  We  are  very  glad  (o  see  s  good  American  reprintol 
admirable  work.    It  is  just  the  book  to  set  men  right  i^ 
gard  to  many  mental  phenomena  on  which  their  minds  I 
been  running   w^ild,  under  the  teachings  of  Phrene^ 
Mesmerism,  and  other  like  vagnries.    The  author  is  a 
of  profound  science,  botan  humble  believer  in  revelation] 
as  he  admits  that  some  things  are  to  be  received  fay 
be  attempts  no  explanation  of  what  our  limited  fa 
not  allow  us  to  comprehend.     With  this  limitatic 
makes  clear  to  every  comprehension  most  of  the  ps] 
logical  phenomena  ufftialiy  regarded  as  mysterious,  ti 
plainest  and  mottt  satisfactory  way.    The apparentat 
title  of  the  book  may  lead  some,  perhaps,  to  think  itai 
metaphysical  treatise,  not  to  be  understood  by  commea : 
era,  but  this  is  not  the  fact— it  oootains  very  little  tbat| 
not  be  understood  by  any  reader,  and  it  is  as  amnsiog 
is  instructive,  abonnding  in  curious  facts,  illuslfatii 
the  author*s  views  and  doctrines.    This  work  is  intii 
connected  with  another  by  the  same  suthor  on  the  ** 
the  Body  in  Relation  to  the  Mind,"  a  reprint  of  wki«h| 
recently  issued  from  the  same  press.    Taken  together, 
form  the  most  perfect  tretUiae  on  these  subjects  in  oor{ 
guage,  and  should  be  read  by  cverjr  one  who  cares  lo! 
anything  of  the  imperishable  pnrt  of  hia  own  nature, 
volume  now  before  u»  forms  the  XXVth.  of  Harper*s 
selected  and  beautifully  printed  New  Miscellany  of 
lar  Sterling  Literature."—!**.  WorUL 

Call  on  Driiiksr  4-  Morris. 

TVte  Oood  Oenius  that  turned  everything  into  Geld ; 

Quam  Bee  of  the  MiMgk  Dress ;  .4.  Ckristmaa  Aary  ! 

By  the  Brothers  May  hew.    New  York  :  Harper  & 

there.    1847. 

**  In  a  recent  number  we  alluded  to  a  new  and 
series  of  juvenile  books  nommenred  by  Harper  dc 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Fireside  Library."  They  hai 
the  appearance  of  the  first  class  of  London  works  ti 
same  department — being  printed  with  large,  dear  type,] 
bound  in  illuminated  covers,  and  with  gilt  edges, 
number  has  appeared  since  our  notice.  It  is  an  ii 
tive  story,  fitted  to  win  and  impress  the  imaginatia 
childhood,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  a  useful  oKirai  les 
As  guides  to  taste  as  well  as  conduct,  these  elegaat  ^ 
volumes  are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  parents  waA  U 
ers.  They  are  such  a  decided  improvement  opmi  sii 
books,  that  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  praiae  tfcei 
pearance,  and  commend  them  to  general  favor." — 1^*\ 
{For  other  Notices  see  3rd  foge  of  Coser.] 
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NEW  BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Rbminiscbkcss  op  SAMfTKL  Tatloi  Colerioob  and 
KuBKRT  Soi'THKV.  By  Joseph  CoUlc.  Wiley  4-  Put- 
nanu    iVtw  York. 

Th^fte  are  the  reminiscences  of  a  man  "  nearer  eigfily 
tb^n  seventy"  of  two  of  the  most  distinguished  and  jcified 
of  the  literary  men  of  modern  times.  As  *a  puhlishcr  of 
enterprise  and  liberality,  Mr.  Cottle's  acquaintance  with 
them  WHS  very  intimate,  and  bis  correspondence  extensive 
and  familiar:  Southey  amongst  olhei*s  urge()  hiiu  to  write 
bis  reminiscences  of  Coleridge,  for  there  were  matters 
which  only  he  could  tell.  He  separates  well  Coleridge's 
intellectual  and  his  moral  character,  and  prevents  the  reader 
(torn  beinj^  misled  by  misdirected  admiration. 

The  lives  of  Southey  and  Coleridge  though  strongly  con- 
trasted are  yet  intimately  blended,  and  Mr.  Cottle  has  but 
rendered  his  reminiscences  more  acceptable  by  uniting  the 
two.  He  was  the  early,  the  constant  friend  of  Southey, 
whose  gratitude  and  esteem  he  enjoyed  lo  the  last.  Call 
oa  Nash  cf  Woodhotue. 

31en,  and  Women,  arid  Books.  A  Selection  of  Sketches,  Es- 
says, aud  Critical  Memoirs^  from  kis  Uncollected  Prose 
Writings.  By  Leigh  Hunt.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers.     1847. 

"Theobscrvttble  incident  in  social  life  in  England  at  this 
moment,  besides  the  advent  of  Jenny  Lind,  is  a  series  of 
amateur  dramatic  performances  undertaken  for  the  benefit 
of  Leigli  Hunt.  There  is  something  at  once  appropriate 
and  grateful  in  this  spontaneous  tribute  ,  and  we  are  pleased 
to  see  that  so  many  men  of  note  and  genius  are  cordially 
rnbsled  in  its  realization.  The  contemporaries  of  Hunt — 
those  whose  friendship  and  sympathy  brightened  his  open- 
ing career — have,  with  a  few  exceptions,  passed  away. 
Shelley  and  Byron,  Kcnts  and  Lamb — so  widely  diverse 
in  the  quality  of  their  gifts,  and  yet  so  undeniably  and  richly 
gifted— are  no  more;  while  Hunt— the  mercurial,  humor- 
ous companion,  the  kindly  invalid,  the  lover  of  Ariosio, 
and  the  graceful  commentator  upon  life  and  literalpre, — 
has  continued  to  struggle  on,  thus  far  bating  no  jot  of  heart 
or  courage,  amid  numerous  vicissitudes,  and  frequent  phy- 
sical suffering.  The  volumes  before  us  are  very  characier- 
istic  specimens  of  his  labors.  We  have  already  quoted  so 
largely  from  them,  that  our  readers  are  fully  apprized  of 
their  lone  and  subjects.  Desultory,  colloquial,  and  spiriied, 
they  are  precisely  that  kind  of  reading  which  puts  a  man 
in  eiood  humor  with  the  world  and  himself.  It  is  an  axiom 
of  the  author  that  we  are  b<trn  to  enjoy  far  more  than  to 
know :  accordingly,  he  infers  thai  l)ooks  should  be  cheer- 
ful, suggestive,  and  kindly,  rather  than  dogmatic  and  meta-_ 
physical.  VVc  know  of  no  modern  English  essayist  v-liose 
writings  are  so  coiupanionH.bIe.  With  a  highly  sensitive 
organi2:\tion,  he  combines  an  apprehensive  rallier  than  a 
comprehensive  mind.  The  scenes  of  nature,  and  the  sights, 
sounds,  and  sensations  of  metropolitan  life  arc  to  such  a 
man  full  of  meaning.  He  endeavors  lo  translate  this  for  the 
benefit  of  less  impressible  and  olxservani  people,  and  he 
succeeds  in  so  doing.  His  "  Indicator"  and  **  Seer"  form 
a  delightful  continuation  of  that  genial  class  of  writers 
whose  old-fashioned  but  candid  speculations  arc  enshrined 
in  Tattlers,  Guardians,  and  Spectators,  it  is  difficult  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  good  such  literary  toil  effects.  The 
press  has  become  more  influential  than  the  pulpit — a  news- 
paper and  magazine  more  orracular  than  a  sermon.  There 
are  a  set  of  very  admirable  lay  preachcrj  in  the  world,  who 
talk  and  write  to  many  a  heart  which  resists  more  formal 
approaches;  and  of  these,  Leigh  Hunt  is  one  of  the  most 
popular.  There  is  more  reason  in  pensioning  such  a  wri- 
»eT  than  in  granting  the  same  distincliuD  to  a  poet  who  only 


j  strikes  his  lyre  at  long  intervals  and  on  abstract  themes. 
**  Men,  Women,  and  Books"  is  a  charming  melange  of  de- 
scription, criticism,  and  narrative.  li  rontains  a  little  of 
everything  daintily  served,  and  will  doubtless  find  accept- 
ance with  the  large  class  of  readers  who  rejoice  in  '*  phi- 
losophy made  easy," — Lit.  World. 
Call  01  Drinker  cf  Morris. 

Louis  the  XIV.^  and  the  Court  of  France  in  the  I7th  Centu- 
ry.    By  Miss  PardoCt  author  of  •*  The  City  of  the  Hultan^" 

From  a  perusal  of  the  second  pait  of  this  work, — the 
only  one  we  have  had  an  opportuniiy  as  yet  of  examining, — 
we  are  disappointed  in  our  expectations.  The  subject  is 
highly  interesting, — in  some  respects  too  fascinating  to  the 
tastes  of  human  nature.  With  vast  grandeur  and  splcn 
dor,  the  reign  of  Louis  Quatorze  blended  too  much  of  vice 
and  shame;  and  sowed  the  seet^s  of  evils,  reaped  in  full 
whirlwind  harvest  by  his  successors  and  his  people.  But 
Miss  Pardoe  does  not  seem  to  have  invested  these  themes 
with  any  new  attraction,  either  by  her  style,  or  by  graphic 
power  in  her  delineations.  In  the  number  before  us,  she 
coins  very  uselessly  the  words  '•^alimented  "  and  "dispari- 
tion  ;^  and  uses  this  incorrect  phrase  :  "  even  the  old  Mar- 
shal de  la  Force  did  not  act  in  a  manner  consistent  with  his 
antecedents.^'*  The  Marshal's  antecedents  were  not  the  con- 
duct he  had  displayed  before,  (as  is  the  author's  meaning,) 
but  what  had  preceded  him,  whether  of  his  own  or  others. 

T!  J  work  is  embellished  with  numerous  engravings,  por- 
tjaiis,  &c. ;  the  typography  is  a  credit  even  to  Harper  & 
Brulhera.    Drinker  1^  Morris  have  il. 


The  Pictorial  History  of  England,  Nb.\27,  is  out,  m  the 
s'  me  high  style  of  art  with  the  above  ;  and  for  snle  by 
•h-inktr  <f  Morris  ;  who  have  also  The  last  Nos^  of  the  Har- 
ptr*  Library  of  Select  Novels;  by  James,  Miss  Ferrier, 
and  other  popular  authors. 

Memoirs  of  Mculatne  Onion  and  Fentlnn.  By  Thomas  C 
Uphanij  Prof,  of  Moral  OTid  Mental  Philosophy,  Bowdoifi 
College.    2  vols.     1847. 

These  volumes  contain  an  account  of  the  lives  and  re- 
lijnous  experience  of  their  distinguished  subjects;  and  will 
pru.e  generally  interei^ting,  and  instructive  and  valuable 
to  persons  of  a  peculiar  cast  of  religious  temperament. 
Madam  Union's  life  was  one  of  great  mond  trial,  through 
which  she  passed  triumphant  by  the  power  of  religion  ;  and 
she  exerted  great  influence  upon  the  religious  character  of 
the  celebrated  Archbishop  of  Cambn»y.  Under  the  iru- 
pressioD  that  their  lives  illustrate  many  points  in  Mental 
Philosophy,  Professor  tTpbam  has  ventured  to  philosophise 
>  ibarilyand  perhaps  too  far. 

J  rinker  <f  Morris  have  these  volumes ;  also  admirably 

,J' gotten  U|»"  by  Harper  <f  Brothers. 

r  _^__ 

Lea  <f  Blanchard  have  just  issued  the  Xth  volume  of 
Af^nes  Strickland's  Queens  of  England ;  containing  the  con- 
clusion of  the  memoir  of  Mary  Beatrice  of  Modtna^  Queen 
Consort  nf  James  II.  of  Great  Britain.  <fc.,  and  also  part  of 
that  of  Mary  IL.,  Queen  /itr^'WiMi/  of  Cheat  Britain  and  Ire- 
land.     Call  on  Nash  4*  Woodhouse. 

L.  <f  B.  have  also  issued  a  bonk  of  **  Endleas  Amuse- 
ment^" which  initiates  the  lovers  of  entertainment  into  the 
various  arts  and  modes  of  manufacturing  that  agreeable  ar- 
ticle, for  persons  of  ail  cla&Ncs.     See  what  it  is  : 

"  A  Collection  of  nearly  400  entertaining  experiments  in 
various  branches  of  science;  including  acousrics,  arithme- 
tic, chemi^^try,  electricity,  hydraulics,  hydrostatics,  mag- 
netism, mechanics,  optics;  wonders  of  the  air-pump;  all 
the  popular  tricks  and  changes  of  the  cards,  &c.,  (Sec,  to 
which  is  .idded,  a  cornpiclc  Mystem  of  pyrotechny  ;  or  the 
art  of  making  6re  works.  The  whole  so  clearly  explained 
as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  the  most  limited  ca|iacity. 
With  illustrations.    Fro.n  the  seventh  London  edition." 
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In  the  meantime,  however,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  had  married  a  Miss  Shelton,  the 
daughter  of  a  poor  but  honest  farmer  in  the 
neighborhood.  Young  Henry  now  by  the  joint 
assistance  of  his  father  and  his  father-in-law, 
furnished  with  a  small  farm  and  one  or  two 
slaves,  undertook  to  support  himself  by  ag- 
riculture. Yet  although  he  tilled  the  ground 
with  his  own  hands,  whether  owing  to  his 
negligent  and  unsystematic  habits,  or  to  the 
sterility  of  the  soil,  after  an  experiment  of 
two  years  he  failed  in  this  enterprise  as  ut- 
teriy  as  in  the  former.  Selling  his  scanty 
property  at  a  sacrifice  for  cash,  he  turned 
again  to  merchandize.  Still  displaying  the 
same  incorrigible  indifference  to  business, 
he  DOW  resumed  his  violin,  his  flute,  his 
books,  his  curious  inspection  of  human  na- 
ture, and  occasionally  shut  up  his  store  to 
indulge  in  his  favorite  sports.  He  now  stu« 
died  geography  and  became  a  proficient  in  it ; 
he  examined  the  charters  and  history  of  the 
colony  and  pored  over  the  translated  annals 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  Livy  became  his  fa- 
vorite, and  in  his  early  life  he  read  it  at  least 
once  in  every  year.  •     His  second  mercan- 

*  I  incline  to  auvpecl  thnt  htK  alleged  averHion  to  hooks 
in  after  life  hw  bcvii  esHjtgerated  and  that  he  some  what  af- 
facted  it  in  compliance  wjih  the  vulgar  prejudice  against 
book-leaming. 
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tile  experiment  turned  out  more  unfortunate 
than  the  first  and  left  him  a  bankrupt.  Yet 
these  disappointments,  aggravated  by  an 
early  marriage,  did  not  visibly  depress  his 
spirit.  In  the  winter  of  1760,  Thomas  Jef^ 
ferson  then  in  his  seventeenth  year,  on  his 
way  to  the  college  of  William  and  Mary, 
spent  the  Christmas  holydays  at  the  seat  of 
Col.  Dandridge  in  Hanover.  Patrick  Henry, 
Jr.,  now  24  years  of  age,  being  a  near  neigh- 
bor, young  Jefierson  now  met  with  him  for 
the  first  time  and  observed  that  his  manners 
had  something  of  coarseness  in  them ;  his 
passion  was  music,  dancing  and  pleasantry. 
In  the  last  he  excelled  and  it  attached  every 
body  to  him.  He  displayed  no  uncommon 
calibre  of  intellect  or  extent  of  information; 
but  his  misfortunes  were  not  to  be  traced  in 
his  countenance  or  in  his  conduct.  Self^ 
possessed  repose  is  the  characteristic  of  na- 
tive power.  Consciousness  of  superior  ge- 
nius and  a  reliance  upon  a  benignant  Provi- 
dence, buoyed  him  up  in  the  fluctuations  of 
an  adverse  fortune.  Young  Henry  embraced 
the  study  of  the  law  and  after  a  short  course 
of  reading,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the 
spring  of  1760.  For  three  years  he  remained 
in  obscurity.  In  the  "  Parsons*  Cause'*  he 
first  emerged  from  the  horizon  and  thence- 
forth became  star  of  the  ascendant. 
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\      CHAPTER    XXXII 


1763—1774. 


Di9pute8  between  the  Colonies  and  the  Mother  Country ; 
The  Stamp  Act;  Virginia  oppoges  it;  Henry's  Reno* 
lutions ;  His  Eloquence  ;  Congress  meets  at  New  York  ; 
Stamp  Act  repealed  ;  Speaker  Robinson;  Fauquier  sue- 
ceeded  by  Blair;  Baptists  in  Virginia;  Artto  levy  duties 
in  America  resiated  ;  Botetourt  Governor;  Affairs  during 
his  Administration  ;  Succeeded  by  President  Nelson  ; 
Gieat  Fre^h  in  1771;  Duninore  Governor;  Resistance 
to  duty  on  Tea ;  Proceedings  in  Virginia ;  Congress  meets 
at  Philadelphia ;  Dunraore's  Indian  War ;  The  Battle  of 
Point  Pleasant ;  Logan. 

The  successful  termination  of  the  war  of 
1755  paved  the  way  for  American  indepen- 
dence. Hitherto  from  the  first  settlement  of 
the  colonies,  Great  Britain  without  seeking 
a  direct  revenue  from  them,  had  beeu  satis- 
fied with  a  monopoly  of  their  trade.  And 
now  when  they  had  grown  more  capable  of 
resisting  impositions,  the  mother  country 
rose  in  her  demands.  *  Thus  [1764,]  dis- 
putes commenced  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  colonies,  and  lasting  about  twelve  years, 
ended  in  a  disruption  of  the  empire.  This 
result,  inevitable  in  the  natural  course  of 
events,  was  precipitated  by  the  impolitic 
and  arbitrary  measures  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment. In  the  general  loyalty  of  the 
colonies,  new  commercial  restrictions,  al- 
though involving  a  heavy  indirect  taxa- 
tion, would  have  been  submitted  to.  But 
the  novel  scheme  of  direct  taxation — with- 
out their  consent — was  reprobated  as  contra- 
ry to  their  natural  and  chartered  rights  and 
a  flame  of  discontent  finally  overspread  the 
whole  country.  The  recent  war  had  inspi- 
red the  provincial  troops  with  more  confi- 
dence in  themselves  and  had  rendered  the 
British  regulars  less  formidable  in  their  eyes. 
The  success  of  the  allied  arms  had  put  an 
end  to  the  dependency  of  the  colonies  upon 
the  mother  country  for  protection  against 
the  French.  In  several  of  the  provinces, 
Germans,  Dutch,  Swedes  and  Frenchmen 
were  found  commingled  with  the  Anglican 
population.  Great  Britain  by  long  wars  ably 
conducted,  had  acquired  glory  and  an  ex- 
tension of  empire  ;  but  in  the  meantime  she 

•  Ramsay *N  Hist,  of  the  IT.  S. 


had  contracted  an  enormous  debt.  The 
British  officers  entertained  with  a  liberal  hos- 
pitality in  America,  carried  back  to  England 
exaggerated  reports  of  the  wealth  of  the 
colonies.  The  colonial  governors  and  the 
British  ministry  had  often  been  thwarted  and 
annoyed  by  the  republican  and  independent 
and  sometimes  turbulent  spirit  of  the  colo- 
nies, and  longed  to  see  it  curbed.  In  fine, 
the  British  administration  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  corrupt  and  grasping  oligarchy,  and  the 
minister  determined  to  lessen  the  burdens 
at  home  by  levying  a  direct  tax  from  the  col- 
onies. The  loyalty  of  the  Americans  had 
never  been  warmer  than  at  the  close  of  the 
war.  They  had  expended  their  treasure  and 
their  blood  freely  and  the  recollection  of  mu- 
tual sufferings  and  a  common  glory  strength- 
ened their  attachment  to  the  mother  coun- 
try. These  loyal  sentiments  were  destined 
to  wither  soon.  The  colonies  too  bad  in- 
volved themselves  in  a  heavy  debt. .  Within 
three  years,  from  1756  to  1759,  parliament 
had  granted  them  a  large  amount  of  money 
to  encourage  their  efforts ;  yet  exclusive  of 
that  amount  and  of  the  extraordinary  sup- 
plies appropriated  by  the  colonial  assem- 
blies, a  very  heavy  debt  still  remained  un- 
liquidated. When,  therefore,  parliament,  in 
a  few  years  af\er,  undertook  to  extort  money 
by  a  direct  tax,  from  provinces  to  which  she 
had  lately  granted  incomparably  larger  sums, 
it  was  conceived  that  the  object  of  the  min- 
ister was  not  simply  to  raise  the  inconsider- 
able amount  of  the  tax,  but  to  establish  a 
new  and  absolute  system  of  ''  taxation  with- 
out representation.''  It  was  easy  to  fore- 
see that  it  might  and  would  be  made  the  in- 
strument of  unlimited  extortions  and  would 
extinguish  the  practical  legislative  indepen- 
dence of  America. 

Afler  war  had  raged  for  nearly  eight  years, 
a  general  peace  was  concluded,  by  which 
France  ceded  Canada,  and  Spain  the  Fiori- 
das  to  Great  Britain.  These  conquests  and 
the  culminating  power  and  the  arrogant  pre- 
tensions of  that  proud  island,  excited  the 
jealousy  and  the  fears  of  Europe.  In  Eng- 
land a  corrupt  and  arbitrary  administration 
had  engendered  a  formidable  opposition  at 
home.  [1763.]  The  national  debt  had  ac- 
cumulated to  an  enormous  amount;  for  which 
an  annual  interest  of  twenty-two  millions  of 
dollars  was  paid.     The  minister  proposed  to 
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levy  from  the  colonies  part  of  this  sum ;  al- 
leging that,  as  the  recent  war  had  been  waged 
partly  on  their  account,  it  was  but  fair  that 
they  should  contribute  a  share  of  the  ex- 
pense. And  a  right  was  claimed,  according 
to  the  letter  of  the  British  Constitution,  for 
parliament  to  tax  every  portion  of  the  em- 
pire. The  absolute  right  of  legislating  for 
the  colonies  had  long,  if  not  always,  been 
claimed  theoretically  by  England;  but  she 
had  never  exerted  it  in  practice,  in  the  es- 
sential article  of  taxation.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  colonies  admitted  their  obligation  to 
share  the  expense  of  the  war,  but  insisted 
that  the  necessary  revenue  could  be  legiti- 
mately levied  only  by  their  own  legislatures ; 
that  taxation  and  representation  were  insep- 
arable, and  that  distant  colonies  not  repre- 
sented in  parliament  were  entitled  to  tax 
themselves.  The  justice  of  parliament  would 
prove  a  feeble  barrier  against  the  demands 
of  avarice.  As  in  England  the  privilege  of 
granting  money  was  the  palladium  of  the 
people's  liberty  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  crown  ;  so  the  same  right  was  the 
safeguard  of  the  colonies  against  the  tyran- 
ny of  the  imperial  government.  [March, 
1764.]  Parliament  passed  resolutions  decla- 
ratory of  an  intention  to  impose  a  stamp- 
duty  in  America  and  avowing  the  right  and 
the  expediency  of  taxing  the  colonies.  This 
was  the  fountain-head  of  the  revolution. 
These  resolutions  gave  great  dissatisfaction 
in  America ;  but  were  popular  in  England. 
The  prospect  of  lightening  their  own  bur- 
dens at  the  expense  of  the  colonists,  daz- 
zled the  English  gentry.  The  resolutions 
met  with  no  actual  opposition  in  the  colo- 
nies. [March,  1765.]  Grenvillje,  the  Eng- 
lish minister,  introduced  in  the  house  the 
American  Stamp-Act,  declaring  null  and 
void  instruments  of  writing  in  daily  use  in  the 
colonies,  unless  executed  on  stamped  paper 
or  parchment,  charged  with  a  duty  imposed 
by  parliament.  The  bill,  warmly  debated  in 
the  house  of  commons,  met  with  no  opposi- 
tion in  the  house  of  lords,  and,  [March  22,] 
received  the  royal  sanction.  The  night  after 
it  passed,  Dr.  Franklin  wrote  to  Mr.  Charles 
Thomson :  *  **  The  sun  of  liberty  is  set ; — 
you  must  light  up  the  candles  of  industry 
and  economy."     Mr.   Thomson   answered, 

*  AftcruanU  Secrclary  to  Congreu. 


"  I  was  apprehensive  that  other  lights  would 
be  the  consequence.''  At  first  it  was  taken 
for  granted  in  England  and  in  America,  that 
the  stamp-act  would  be  enforced.  It  was 
not  to  take  effect  till  November,  more  than 
seven  months  afler  its  passage.  Virginia  led 
the  way  in  opposition.  [29th  of  May,  1765,] 
Patrick  Henry  brought  before  the  house  of 
burgesses,  a  series  of  resolutions  declaring 
that,  ''  the  general  assembly  of  this  colony, 
together  with  his  majesty  or  his  substitutes, 
have  in  their  representative  capacity,  the 
only  exclusive  right  and  power  to  lay  taxes 
and  imposts  upon  the  inhabitants  of  this  col- 
ony." Mr.  Henry  was  a  young  and  new 
member ;  but  finding  the  men  of  weight  in 
the  house  averse  to  opposition,  and  the 
stamp-act  about  to  take  effect  and  no  person 
likely  to  step  forth — alone,  unadvised  and 
unassisted  he  wrote  these  resolutions  on  a 
blank  leaf  of  an  old  law-book.  *  The  last 
resolution  was  carried  only  by  a  single  vote. 
The  debate  on  it,  in  the  language  of  Jeffer- 
son, was  '^  most  bloody."  Peyton  Randolph, 
the  king's  Attorney  General,  Richard  Bland, 
Edmund  Pendleton,  Creorge  Wythe  and  all 
the  old  leaders  of  the  house  were  in  oppo- 
sition. Mr.  Henry  was,  however,  ably  sus- 
tained by  Mr.  George  Johnston,  burgess  of 
the  county  of  Fairfax.  Many  threats  were 
uttered  in  the  course  o^  this  stormy  debate 
and  much  abuse  heaped  on  Mr.  Henry. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  then  a  student  at  Wil- 
liamsburg, standing  at  the  door  of  the  house, 
overheard  the  debate.  After  the  Speaker 
Robinson  had  declared  the  result  of  the  vote, 
Peyton  Randolph  left  the  chamber  and  as  he 
entered  the  lobby  near  young  Jefferson,  ex- 
claimed, "  By  God,  I  would  have  given  500 
guineas  for  a  single  vote  !"  Henry  bore 
himself  on  this  occasion  like  Washington  in 
the  battle  of  the  Monongahela.  Yet  scarce 
a  vestige  survives  of  this  display  of  elo- 
quence. Tradition  has  preserved  one  inci- 
dent. While  thundering  against  the  stamp- 
act  he  exclaimed,  ''  Cssar  had  his  Brutus, 
Charles  I.  his  Cromwell,  and  George  HI — 
('Treason,'  cried  the  Speaker;  *  treason, 
treason,'  resounded  from  every  part  of  the 
house.  Henry  rising  to  a  loflier  attitude, 
with  an  unfaltering  voice  and  unwavering 
eye,  finished  the  sentence,) — may  profit  by 

t  A  "Coke  upon  UttWloa.'* 
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the  example ;  if  this  be  treason,  make  the 
most  of  it."  Mr.  Henry  was  now  the  lead* 
ing  man  in  Virginia.  His  resolutions  gave 
the  impulse  to  the  other  colonies  and  the 
revolutionary  spirit  spread  like  a  prairie-fire 
over  the  whole  country. 

At  the  instance  of  the  colony  o^  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  a  congress  met  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  October,  1765,  at  New  York. 
Twenty-eight  members  were  in  attendance. 
The  assemblies  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina 
and  Georgia  were  prevented  by  their  gov- 
ernors from  sending  deputies.  This  con- 
gress made  a  declaration  denying  the  right 
of  parliament  to  tax  the  colonies,  and  con- 
curred in  petitions  to  the  king  and  the  house 
of  commons  and  a  memorial  to  the  house  of 
lords.  Virginia  and  the  other  two  colonies 
not  represented,  forwarded  petitions  accor- 
dant with  those  adopted  by  the  Congress. 
Opposition  to  the  stamp-act  now  blazed  forth 
in  every  quarter.  It  was  disregarded  and 
defied.  The  colonists  betook  themselves  to 
domestic  manufactures  and  foreign  luxuries 
were  laid  aside.  In  the  meanwhile  a  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  British  ministry.  The 
stamp-act  was  taken  up  in  parliament.  Dr. 
Franklin  was  examined  at  the  bar  of  the 
house  of  commons.  Lord  Camden  in  the 
house  of  peers  and  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  commons 
favored  a  repeal  of  the  act.  Afler  taking 
measures  "  for  securing  the  dependence  of 
America  on  Great  Britain,''  parliament  re- 
pealed the  stamp-act,  [March,  1766.] 

[May,  1765.]  A  motion  had  been  brought 
forward  in  the  Virginia  assembly  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  loan-office.  The  object  was 
to  lend  the  public  money  to  individuals  on 
landed  security.  The  project  was  strenuously 
opposed  by  Patrick  Henry  and  it  failed.  It 
was  urged  in  its  favor,  that  from  the  unhap- 
py circumstances  of  the  colony,  men  of  for- 
tune had  contracted  debts,  which  if  exacted 
suddenly,  must  ruin  them ;  but  with  a  little 
indulgence  might  be  liquidated.  <<  What, 
sir!"'  exclaimed  Mr.  Henry,  "is  it  proposed 
then  to  reclaim  the  spend-thrifl  from  his  dis- 
sipation and  extravagance  by  filling  his  pock- 
ets with  money  ?"  At  the  session  of  1766, 
Mr.  John  Robinson,  who  for  many  years  had 
held  the  joint  offices  of  Speaker  and  Trea- 
surer, being  now  dead,  an  enormous  defalca- 
tion was  discovered  in  his  accounts.  A  mo- 
tion to  separate  the  two  offices,  supported  by 


Mr.  Henry,  proved  successful.  Peyton  Ran-> 
dolph  was  made  Speaker  and  Robert  C 
Nicholas,  Treasurer.  The  deficit  of  the  late 
treasurer  exceeded  one  hundred  thonsand 
pounds.  Mr.  Robinson,  amiable,  liberal 
and  wealthy,  had  been  long  at  the  head  of 
the  Virginia  aristocracy.  He  had  lent  large 
sums  of  the  public  money  to  friends  involved 
in  debt,  particularly  to  members  of  the  as- 
sembly, confiding  for  its  replacement  upon 
his  own  ample  property  and  the  securities 
taken  on  the  loans.  At  length  apprehen- 
sive of  a  discovery  of  the  deficit,  he  with  his 
friends  in  the  assembly,  devised  the  scheme 
of  the  loan-office.  The  entire  amount  of 
the  defalcation  was  however  eventually  re- 
covered from  the  estate  of  Robinson.  * 

In  1766  was  published,  at  Williamsburg, 
"  An  Inquiry  into  the  Rights  of  the  Britieh 
Colonies,"  t  from  the  pen  of  Richard  Bland. 
In  discussing  the  question,  ''  whether  the 
Colonies  are  represented  in  the  British  Par* 
liament?''  he  traces  the  English  Constita- 
tion  to  its  Saxon  origin,  when  every  free- 
holder was  a  member  of  the  Wittenagemote 
or  Parliament.  When  the  custom  of  repre- 
sentation was  introduced,  each  freeholder 
had  a  right  to  vote  at  the  election  of  mem- 
bers of  parliament.  This  appears  from  the 
Statutes,  1st  Hen.  5,  and  8th  Hen.  6,  lim- 
iting the  elective  franchise,  depriving  many 
of  the  right  of  voting  for  members  of  parlia- 
ment— that  is,  depriving  them  of  the  right 
of  representation  in  parliament.  How  could 
they  have  been  thus  deprived,  if,  as  was  con- 
tended, all  the  people  of  England  were  still 
virtually  represented  ?  Bland  acknowledged 
that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  were  not  entitled  to  represen- 

*"He  reAJded  at  Mount  Pleasant  on  the  MutapoDf  ia 
King  &  Queen  county— the  house  there  having  been  built 
for  him,  it  is  Raid,  by  the  father  of  Lucy  Moore  of  Chel- 
sea in  King  William,  one  of  his  wives.  A  portrait  of  her 
when  quite  young  is  preserred  at  Chelsea  in  the  room  in 
which  she  was  married.  His  portrait  is  preserved  by  his 
descendants.  He  lies  buried  in  the  garden  at  Sfoitni 
Pleasant,  without  a  tomlNitOBe. 

t  I  dm  indebted  to  Dr.  Thomas  P.  Atkinson,  of  Di*o« 
ville,  for  the  use  of  a  copy  of  liiis  rare  and  masterly  pro- 
duclion.  The  Title  page  is  as  follows.  **  An  Inquiry  into 
the  Rights  of  the  British  Colonies,  Intended  as  an  Ansver 
to  The  Regulations  lately  made  concemiag  the  Colonies 
and  the  Taxes  imposed  upon  them  considered.  In  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Author  of  that  Pamphlet,  by  Richard 
Bland  of  Virginia.  Dedit  omnibus  Dens  pro  virHi  ponione 
sapientiam  ut  et  inaudita  investigare  possent  et  audita 
perpendere.  Lactantius.  Williamsburg.  Printed  by  Al> 
exander  Purdic  &l  Co.    MDCCLXVI." 
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tation  in  parliament  and  were  nevertheless 
bound  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  realm,  "  but  then 
the  obligation  of  these  Laws,  does  not  arise 
from  their  being  virtually  represented  in  par- 
liament."    The  American  colonies,  except- 
ing the  few  planted  in  the  18th  century,  were 
founded  by  private  adventurers,  who  estab- 
lished themselves  without  any  expense  to 
the  nation,  in  this  uncultivated  and  almost 
uninhabited  country,  so  that  they  stand  on  a 
different  foot  from  the  Roman  or  any  ancient 
colonies.     Men  have  a  natural  right  to  quit 
their  own  country  and  retire  to  another  and 
set   up  there  an    independent  government 
for  themselves.     But  if  they  have  this  so  ab- 
solute a  right,  they  must  have  the  lesser  right 
to  remove  by  compact  with  their  sovereign 
to  a  new  country  and  to  form  a  civil  estab- 
lishment upon  the  terms  of  the  compact. 
The  first  Virginia  charter  was  granted  to 
Raleigh,  by  queen  Elizabeth,  in  1584.     By 
this  charter,  the  new  country  was  granted  to 
him,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  in  perpetual  sov- 
ereignty,  as  fully  as  the  crown  could  grant, 
with  full  power  of  legislation  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  civil  government.     The  coun- 
try was  to  be  united  to  the  realm  of  England 
in  perfect  league  and  amity,  was  to  be  within 
the  allegiance  of  the  crown  and  to  be  held 
by  homage  and  the  payment  of  one  fiflh  of 
all  gold  and  silver  ore.     In  the  31st  year  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,    Sir  Walter   Raleigh   as- 
signed the  plantation  to  a  company,  who  af- 
terwards  associating  other  adventurers  with 
them  procured  new  charters  from  James  I., 
in  whom  Raleigh's  rights  became  vested  upon 
his  attainder.     The  charter  of  James  was  of 
the  same  character  with  that  of  Elizabeth, 
with  an  express  clause  of  exemption  forever 
from  all  taxation  or  impost  upon  their  im- 
ports or  exports.     Under  this  charter  and 
the  auspices  of  the  company,  the  colony  of 
Virginia  was  settled,  after  struggling  through 
immense  difficulties,  and  without  receiving 
the  least  assistance  from  the  British  govern- 
ment.    In  1621  a  civil  government  was  es- 
tablished, consisting  of  a  governor,  coun- 
cil and  House  of  Burgesses  elected  by  the 
freeholders.     [1624.]  James  I.  dissolved  the 
company  and  assumed  the  control  of  the 
colony,    which  upon    his   demise   devolved 
apon  Charles  L,  who,  [1625,]  by  proclama- 
tion, asserted  his  royal  claim  of  authority 
over  it.     To  quiet  the  disa«tisfaction  of  the 


colonists,  [1634,]  the  Privy  Council  commu- 
nicated the  king's  assurance,  that  '<  all  their 
Estates  and  Trade,  Freedom  and  Privileges 
should  be  enjoyed  by  them  in  as  extensive  a 
manner  as  they  enjoyed  them  before  the  re- 
calling of  the  company's  patent."  And 
Charles  I.,  [1644,]  under  the  royal  signet, 
assured  the  Virginians  that  they  should  al- 
ways be  immediately  dependent  upon  the 
crown.  After  the  king's  death  Virginia  dis- 
played her  loyalty  by  resisting  the  parlia- 
mentary forces  sent  out  to  reduce  the  colo- 
ny and  by  exacting  the  most  honorable  terms 
of  surrender.  Here  the  author  of  the  "  In- 
quiry" falls  into  the  common  error,  that 
Charles  II.  was  proclaimed  in  Virginia  some 
time  before  he  was  restored  to  the  throne  in 
England. 

Thus,  proceeds  this  pamphlet,  Virginia 
was  as  to  her  internal  affairs,  a  distinct  inde- 
pendent State,  but  united  with  the  parent 
State  by  the  closest  league  and  amity  and 
under  the  same  allegiance.  If  the  crown 
had  indeed  no  prerogative  to  form  such  a 
compact  with  a  colony,  then  the  royal  en- 
gagements in  the  Charter,  wherein  "  the 
Freedom  and  other  benefits  of  the  British 
Constitution"  were  secured  to  them,  could 
not  be  made  good.  And  a  people  who  are 
liable  to  taxation  without  representation, 
cannot  be  held  to  enjoy  "  the  Freedom  and 
benefits  of  the  British  Constitution."  Even 
in  the  arbitrary  reign  of  Charles  II.,  when  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  establish  a  perma- 
nent revenue  for  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment in  Virginia,  the  king  did  not  apply  to 
the  English  parliameut,  but  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  Virginia,  and  sent  over  an  act 
under  the  great  seal,  by  which  it  was  enacted 
'*  By  the  king's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly," &c.  After  the  Restoration  indeed  the 
colonies  lost  the  freedom  of  trade  that  they 
had  before  enjoyed.  The  Navigation  Act,  of 
25th  Charles  II.,  not  only  circumscribed  the 
trade  of  the  colonies  with  foreign  nations 
within  very  narrow  limits,  but  imposed  du- 
ties on  goods  manufactured  in  the  colonies 
and  exported  from  one  to  auother.  The  right 
to  impose  these  duties  was  disputed  by  Vir- 
ginia, and  her  Agents,  [April,  1676,]  procur- 
ed a  declaration  from  Charles  11.  under  his 
privy  seal,  that  "  Taxes  ought  not  to  be  laid 
upon  the  Inhabitants  and  Proprietors  of  the 
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Colony,  bat  by  the  common  consent  of  the 
General  Assembly,  except  such  Impositions 
as  the  parliament  should  lay  on  the  com- 
modities imported  into  EngloTui  from  the 
colony."  But  if  no  protest  had  been  made 
against  the  monopolizing  injustice  of  the 
Navigation  Act,  that  forbearance  could  in  no 
way  justify  an  additional  act  of  injustice. 
If  the  people  of  the  Colonies  had  in  pa- 
tience endured  the  oppressions  of  the  Eng- 
lish commercial  restrictions,  could  that  en- 
durance afford  any  ground  for  new  oppres- 
sions in  the  shape  of  direct  taxes  ?  If  the 
people  of  England  and  of  the  colonies  stood, 
as  was  contended,  on  the  same  foot,  being 
both  equally  and  alike  subjects  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government,  why  was  the  trade  of  the 
colonies  subject  to  restrictions  not  imposed 
on  the  mother  country  ?  If  parliament  had 
a  right  to  lay  taxes  of  every  kind  on  the  col- 
onies, the  commerce  of  the  colonies  ousrht 
to  be  as  free  as  that  of  England,  <'  otherwise 
it  will  be  loading  them  with  Burthens  at  the 
same  time  that  they  are  deprived  of  strength 
to  sustain  them ;  it  will  be  forcing  them  to 
make  Bricks  without  Straw."  When  colo- 
nies are  deprived  of  their  natural  rights,  re- 
sistance is  at  once  justifiable ;  but  when  de- 
prived of  their  civil  rights,  when  great  op- 
pressions are  imposed  upon  them,  their  rem- 
edy is,  "  to  lay  their  complaints  at  the  Foot 
of  the  Throne  and  to  suffer  patiently  rather 
than  disturb  the  publick  Peace,  which  noth- 
ing but  a  Denial  of  Justice  can  excuse  them 
in  breaking."  But  a  colony  **  treated  with 
Injury  and  Violence,  is  become  an  Alien. 
They  were  not  sent  out  to  be  slaves,  but  to  be 
the  equals  of  those  that  remain  behind." 

It  was  a  great  error  in  the  supporters  of 
the  British  Ministry,  to  count  upon  the  sec- 
tional jealousies  and  clashing  interests  of  the 
colonies.  Their  real  interests  were  the  same, 
and  they  would  not  allow  minor  differences 
to  divide  them,  when  the  closest  union  was 
become  necessary  to  maintain  in  a  constitu- 
tional way  their  dearest  rights.  How  was 
England  to  prevent  this  union  ?  Was  it  by 
quartering  armed  soldiers  in  their  families  ? 
by  depriving  the  colonists  of  legal  trials  in 
the  courts  of  common  law  ?  or  by  harassing 
them  by  tax-gatherers  and  prerogative  judges 
and  inquisitorial  courts  ?  A  petty  people 
united  in  the  cause  of  Liberty  is  capable  of 
glorious  actions'-such  as  adorn  the  annals 


of  Switzerland  and  Holland.  The  reTenue 
accruing  to  England  from  the  trade  of  the 
colonies  far  exceeded  the  expense  of  their 
protection. 

Francis  Fauquier,  Lieutenant  Grovemor, 
died,  [1767,]  at  the  age  of  65  years,  ten  of 
which  he  had  passed  in  Virginia.  He  was  gen- 
erous and  elegant,  an  accomplished  scholar 
and  a  man  of  great  abilities.  He  was,  how- 
ever, excessively  addicted  to  gaming  and  by 
his  example  extended  d  disastrous  rage  for 
play  in  the  colony.  His  death  devolved  the 
duties  of  government  upon  John  Blair,  presi- 
dent of  the  council. 

[1714.]  Some  English  emigrant  Baptists 
settled  in  the  South  East  part  of  Virgiaia« 
Another  party  from  Maryland  settled,  [1743,] 
in  the  North  West.  But  the  most  impor- 
tant accession  came  from  New  England, 
about  the  period  of  "  the  New  Light  Stir-" 
Those  who  had  lefl  the  established  charch 
were  called  Separates;  the  rest,  Regulars. 
Tlieir  preachers,  not  unfrequently  illiterate 
men,  were  characterised  by  an  impassioned 
manner,  ^'ehement  gesticulation,  and  a  sin- 
gular tone  of  voice.  The  hearers  oflen  gave 
way  to  tears,  trembling,  screams  and  accla- 
mations. The  number  of  converts  increased 
rapidly  in  some  counties.  The  preachers 
were  frequently  imprisoned  and  whipped  by 
magistrates  and  mobs.  Persecution,  how- 
ever, only  stimulated  their  zeal  and  re- 
doubled their  influence.  The  incarcerated 
preachers  addressed  crowds  congregated  be- 
fore the  windowsof  the  jails.  [1768.]  Joh» 
Blair,  deputy  governor,  wrote  the  follow »g 
letter,  addressed  to  the  king's  attorney  in 
the  county  of  Spotsylvania : 

"  Sir, 

I  lately  received  a  letter  signed  by  a  good 
number  of  worthy  gentlemen,  who  are  not 
here,  complaining  of  the  Baptists ;  the  par- 
ticulars of  their  misbehavior  are  not  told,  any 
further  than  their  running  into  private  hou- 
ses and  making  dissensions.  Mr.  Craig  and 
Mr.  Benjamin  Waller  are  now  with  me  and 
deny  the  charge  \  they  tell  me  they  are  wil-. 
ling  to  take  the  oaths,  as  others  have :  I 
told  them  I  had  consulted  the  attorney  gen- 
eral, who  is  of  opinion  that  the  general  court 
only  have  a  right  to  grant  licenses  and  there- 
fore I  referred  them  to  the  court ;  but  on 
their  application  to  the  attorney  general,  they 
brought  me  his  letter  advising  me  to  write  to 
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you  that  their  petition  was  a  matter  of  right 
and  that  you  may  not  molest  these  consci- 
entious people,  so  long  as  they  hehave  them- 
selves in  a  manner  becoming  pious  chris- 
tians and  in  obedience  to  the  laws,  till  the 
court  when  they  intend  to  apply  for  license 
and  when  the  gentlemen  who  complain  may 
make  their  objections  and  be  heard.     The 
act  of  toleration,  (it  being  found  by  experi- 
ence, that  persecuting  dissenters  increases 
their  numbers)  has  given  them  a  right  to 
apply  in  a  proper  manner,  for  licensed  hou- 
ses for  the  worship  of  God,   according  to 
their  consciences  and  I  persuade  myself  the 
gentlemen  will  quietly  overlook  their  meet- 
ings till  the  court.     I  am  told  they  adminis- 
ter the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  near 
the  manner  we  do  and  differ  in  nothing  from 
our  church,  but  in  that  of  baptism  and  their 
renewing  the  ancient  discipline,  by  which 
they  have  reformed  some  sinners  and  brought 
them  to  be  truly  penitent ;  nay  if  a  man  of 
theirs  is  idle  and  neglects  to  labour  and  pro- 
vide for  his  family  as  he  ought,  he  incurs 
their  censures,  which  have  had  good  effects. 
If  this  be  their  behavior,  it  were  to  be  wished 
we  had  some  of  it  among  us ;  but  at  least  I 
hope  all  may  remain  quiet  till  the  court." 
This  letter  was  dated  at  Williamsburg,  July 
16th,  1768. 

While  many  of  the  Baptist  preachers  were 
men  of  exemplary  character,  yet  by  the  fa- 
cility of  admission  into  their  pulpits,  impos- 
tors not  unfrequently  brought  scandal  upon 
the  name  of  religion.  Schisms  too  repeat- 
edly interrupted  the  harmony  of  the  Baptist 
associations.  Nevertheless,  by  the  striking 
earnestness  and  the  pious  example  of  many 
of  them,  the  Baptists  gained  ground  rapidly 
in  Virginia.  In  their  efforts  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  toleration  act,  they  found  Pat- 
rick Henry  ready  to  step  forward  in  their  be- 
half and  he  remained  through  life  their  un- 
wavering friend.  They  yet  cherish  his  mem- 
ory wirh  fond  gratitude.  The  growth  of  dis- 
sent in  Virginia  was  accelerated  by  the  ex- 
tremely defective  character  of  the  established 
clergy  of  that  day.  The  Baptists  having  suf- 
fered much  persecution  under  the  establish- 
ment were  of  all  others  the  most  inimical  to 
it  and  afterwards  the  most  active  in  its  sub- 
version./ 

•  SernpU*!  Hist,  of  Va.  Bnplisi.1,  pp.  1, 16, 24.   Himks, 


The  news  of  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act  was  joyfully  welcomed  in  America.  It 
had  averted  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war.  But 
the  joy  of  the  colonists  was  premature ;  for 
simultaneously  with  the  repeal,  parliament 
had  declared  that  **  it  had  and  of  right  ought 
to  have  power  to  bind  the  colonies  in  all 
cases  whatsoever."  [1767.]  Charles  Towns- 
hend,  aflerwards  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, brought  into  parliament  a  bill  to  levy 
duties  in  the  colonies  on  glass,  paper,  paint- 
ers' colors  and  tea.  The  bill  became  a  law. 
The  duties  were  external  and  did  not  exceed 
in  amount  twenty  thousand  dollars  ;  but  the 
colonies  suspected  the  mildness  of  the  mea- 
sure to  be  only  a  lure  to  inveigle  them  into 
the  net.  The  new  act  was  to  take  effect  on 
the  20th  of  Novewber,  1767.  Resistance 
smothered  for  a  time  by  the  repeal  of  the 
stamp-act  now  burst  forth  afresh.  Associa- 
tions were  everywhere  organized  to  defeat 
the  odious  duties ;  altercations  between  the 
people  and  the  king's  officers  grew  frequent; 
the  passions  of  the  conflicting  parties  were 
exasperated.  Two  British  regiments  and 
some  armed  vessels  arrived  at  Boston. 

In  Virginia  the  assembly  encountering  no 
opposition  from  the  mild  and  patriotic  Blair, 
remonstrated  loudly  against  the  new  oppres- 
sions. Opposition  to  the  arbitrary  measures 
of  Britain  broke  forth  in  that  kingdom  and  in 
London  the  fury  of  civil  discord  shook  the 
pillars  of  the  government.  Meanwhile  Lord 
Botetourt,  *  just  emerging  from  a  corrupt 
and  abortive  intrigue,  arrived  in  Virginia 
Governor-in-chief.  [May  Itth,  1769,]  the 
assembly  was  convened.  The  new  govern 
or  rode  upon  that  occasion  to  the  capitol  in 
a  state  coach,  (a  present  from  George  III,) 
drawn  by  six  milk-white  horses  and  the  in- 
signia of  Vice-royalty  were  pompously  dis- 
played. The  pageant  intended  to  dazzle 
served  only  to  offend.  In  February  parlia- 
ment had  advised  his  majesty  to  take  ener- 
getic measures  against  the  colonies  and  he 
had  heartily  concurred  in  those  views.  Upon 
receiving  intelligence  of  this  the  burgesses 
of  Virginia  again  passed  resolutions  vindi- 
catin^r  the  rights  of  the  colonies.  An  ad- 
dress  was  also  prepared  to  be  laid  before  the 
king.  Botetourt  took  alarm  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  18th  of  May,  having  convo- 

•  Noil)oriir  Berkli'y  Baron  of  Botetourt. 
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ked  the  assembly  in  the  council  chamber, 
addressed  them  as  follows :  **  Mr.  Speaker 
and  gentlemen  of  the  house  of  burgesses,  I 
have  heard  of  your  resolves  and  augur  ill  of 
their  effects.  You  have  made  it  my  duty  to 
dissolve  you  and  you  are  dissolved  according- 
ly." An  unpleasant  communication  could 
not  have  been  more  gracefully  worded.  The 
burgesses  immediately  repaired  in  a  body  to 
a  private  house  and  unanimously  adopted  a 
non-importation  agreement,  draughted  by 
Greorge  Mason  and  presented  by  George 
Washington.  [9th  of  May,  1769.]  The  king 
in  his  speech  to  parliament  re-echoed  their 
determination  to  enforce  the  laws  in  every 
part  of  his  dominions.  May  13th  of  the 
same  month,  the  earl  of  Hillsborough,  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  the  colonies,  wrote  to  Bot- 
etourt, assuring  him  that  it  was  not  the  in- 
tention of  his  majesty's  ministers  to  propose 
any  further  taxes  upon  America  and  that 
they  intended  to  propose  a  repeal  of  the  du- 
ties on  glass,  paper  and  paints,  upon  the 
ground  that  those  duties  had  been  imposed 
contrary  to  the  true  principles  of  commerce. 
Botetourt  convening  the  assembly,  commu- 
nicated these  assurances,  adding :  <<  it  is  my 
firm  opinion  that  the  plan  I  have  stated  to 
you  will  certainly  take  place  and  that  it  will 
never  be  departed  from  and  so  determined 
am  I  to  abide  by  it,  that  I  wilf  be  content  to 
be  declared  infamous,  if  I  do  not  to  the  last 
hour  of  my  life,  at  all  times,  in  all  places  and 
upon  all  occasions,  exert  every  power  with 
which  I  am  or  ever  shall  be  legally  invested 
in  order  to  obtain  and  maintain  for  the  con- 
tinent of  America,  that  satisfaction  which  I 
have  been  authorized  to  promise  this  day  by 
the  confidential  servant  of  our  gracious  sov- 
ereign, who  to  my  certain  knowledge  rates 
his  honor  so  high,  that  he  would  rather  part 
with  his  crown  than  preserve  it  by  deceit." 
The  house  answered  this  address  in  warm 
terms  of  loyal  gratitude  and  confidence.  The 
estimable  Botetourt  died,  [15th  of  October, 
1770,]  in  his  53rd  year  and  after  an  admin- 
istration of  two  years.  Promoted  to  the 
peerage,  [1764,]  he  had  succeeded  Amherst 
as  Governor-in-chief,  [1768,]  and  was  the 
first  since  Lord  Culpepper  who  condescend- 
ed to  come  to  the  colony.  On  his  arrival  he 
designed  to  reduce  the  Virginians  to  submis- 
sion, either  by  persuasion  or  by  force ;  but 
when  he  became  better  acquainted  with  the 


people,  he  changed  his  views  and  urgently 
entreated  the  ministry  to  repeal  the  offen- 
sive taxes.  Such  a  promise  was  held  out  to 
him ;  but  finding  himself  deceived  by  a  per- 
fidious ministry,  he  demanded  his  recall  and 
died  shortly  after  of  a  bilious  fever  exacerba- 
ted by  chagrin  and  disappointment.  He  was 
a  patron  of  learning  and  the  arts,  giving  oat 
of  his  own  purse  silver  and  gold  medals  as 
prizes  to  the  students  of  William  and  Mary 
College.  The  assembly  erected  a  statue  in 
his  honor  which  is  still  stand inof.  *  His  death 
was  deeply  lamented  by  the  colony.  The 
administration  devolved  upon  William  Nel- 
son, president  of  the  Council.  The  assem- 
bly met  [18th  of  July,  1771.]  A  project 
was  now  agitated  by  some  of  the  Virginia 
clergy  to  introduce  an  American  episcopate. 
The  movement  was  headed  by  Rev.  John 
Camm.  But  the  assembly  having  expressed 
its  disapprobation  of  the  measure  and  being 
urged  but  by  few  and  resisted  by  some  of 
the  clergy,  it  fell  to  the  ground.  The  scheme 
had  been  entertained  for  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  before  and  it  was  at  one  time  pro- 
posed to  make  Dr.  Swift  bishop  of  Virginia, 
with  power  to  ordain  priests  and  deacons  for 
all  the  colonies  and  to  parcel  them  ont  into 
deaneries,  parishes,  chapels,  &c.,  and  to  re- 
commend and  present  thereto,  t  [May, 
1771,]  a  great  fresh  occurred  in  Virginia, 
The  James  river  in  three  days  rose  twenty 
feet  higher  than  ever  known  before.  The 
low  grounds  were  everywhere  inundated, 
standing  crops  destroyed,  corn,  fences,  chat- 
tels, merchandise,  cattle  and  houses  carried 
off  and  ships  forced  firom  their  moorings* 
Many  of  the  inhabitants,  master  and  slave, 
in  endeavoring  to  save  property,  or  to  es- 
cape from  danger,  were  drowned.  Houses 
were  seen  drifting  down  the  current,  and 
people  clinging  to  them  uttering  fruitless 
cries  for  succor.  Fertile  fields  were  covered 
with  a  thick  deposite  of  sand.  Islands  were 
torn  to  pieces,  bars  accumulated,  the  chan- 
nel diverted  and  the  face  of  Nature  altered,  t 

♦  In  fmnt  of  the  College  of  Wiiliam  and  Mary. 

t  Swift  w riling  to  Wm.  Hunter  in  1708-9  says :  **  So 
thai  all  my  hupe;(  now  lerrainale  in  my  bishopric k  of  Vir- 
ginia."    See  Swift's  works,  vol.  12,  p.  110. 

t  Scot's  (Edinl)urj5h)  Mag.  for  July  1771,  and  Va.  Ga- 
zette for  May  1771.  Al  I'urkey  Jsiaud,  (wiiichi^owerern 
not  an  iKiand.)  on  the  Jaine«  River, — the  original  seat  of 
liie  Virginia  Rnndolphs,  there  is  a  mnnymrnl  bearing  the 
following   inscription:     "The  foundations  of  this  fullv 
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The  number  of  inhabitants  drowned  was  es- 
timated at  not  less  than  150.  Lord  Dun- 
more  •  [1772]  was  transferred  from  the  gov- 
ernment of  New  York  to  that  of  Virginia. 
[1770.]  All  the  duties  on  articles  imported 
into  America,  had  been  repealed,  save  that 
on  tea.  The  American  merchants  refused 
to  import  that  herb  from  England.  Conse- 
quently a  large  stock  of  it  was  accumula- 
ted in  the  warehouses  of  the  East  India 
Company.  The  government  now  authori- 
zed the  company  to  ship  it  to  America 
free  from  any  export  duty.  The  light  import 
duty  payable  in  America,  being  far  less  than 
that  from  which  it  was  exempt  in  England, 
it  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  tea  would 
sell  more  readily  in  the  colony  than  before 
it  had  been  made  a  source  of  revenue.  The 
tea-ships  arrived  in  America ;  measures  were 
taken  to  prevent  the  landing  of  the  cargoes. 
At  Boston  the  tea  was  thrown  overboard  into 
the  sea.  Not  a  single  chest  was  sold  in  Amer- 
ea  for  the  benefit  of  the  East  India  Company. 
Not  long  after,  the  port  of  Boston  was  shlit, 
by  act  of  Parliament,  and  a  series  of  vigo- 
rous measures  was  enforced  in  order  to  re- 
duce the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  to 
submission.  [March,  1773.]  The  Virginia 
assembly  originated  the  system  of  commit- 
tees of  correspondence  between  the  le- 
gislatures of  colonies.  This  scheme  was 
suggested  by  Richard  Henry  Lee.  t  The 
committee  appointed  for  Virginia  were  Pey- 
ton Randolph,  Robert  C.  Nicholas,  Richard 
Bland,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  Benjamin  Har- 
rison, Edmund  Pendleton,  Patrick  Henry, 
Dudley  Digges,  Dabney  Carr,  Archibald  Cary 
and  Thomas  Jefferson.  Mr.  Carr  though 
young  was  an  advocate  second  in  eloquence 
only  to  Patrick  Henry,  and  promised  to  be- 
come no  less  distinguished  as  a  statesman,  but 
died  shortly  after,  greatly  regretted.  [May, 
1774.]  The  assembly  upon  receiving  intelli- 
gence of  the  occlusion  of  the  port  of  Bos- 
ton, set  apart  the  1st  of  June  as  a  fast  day. 


wu  laid  in  the  calamitous  year  177S,  when  all  the  great 
rivers  of  this  Coontry  were  swept  by  inundations,  nerer 
kafore  experienced,  which  changed  the  face  of  Nature  and 
left  traces  of  their  violence  that  will  remain  forages." 

*  John  Murray,  Earl  of  Dunmore. 

f  Wilt  attributes  the  suggestion  to  Dabney  Carr ;  others 
lo  Mr.  Jefferson.  Lee  appears,  however,  to  have  first  con* 
ceived  the  plan  in  Virginia,  and  Samuel  Adams  as  early  in 
Massachusetts. 


On  the  next  day  Dunmore  dissolved  the  house* 
The  eighty-nine  burgesses  repaired  immedi- 
ately to  the  Raleigh  tatern  and  in  the  room 
called  ''  the  Apollo,''  *  adopted  resolutions 
against  the  use  of  tea  and  other  East  India 
commodities  and  recommending  the  conven- 
ing of  another  congress.  Further  news  be- 
ing received  from  Boston  some  days  afler, 
twenty-five  burgesses,  among  whom  was 
Washington,  remained  in  Williamsburg, — 
held  a  meeting  [May  29th]  and  issued  a  cir- 
cular recommending  a  meeting  of  deputies 
in  a  convention  to  be  held  at  Williamsburg, 
[August  Ist.]  The  convention  met  accord- 
ingly. A  new  and  more  thorough  non-im- 
portation association  was  subscribed.  Pey- 
ton Randolph,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  George 
Washington,  Patrick  Henry,  Richard  Bland, 
Benjamin  Harrison  and  Edmund  Pendleton, 
were  appointed  delegates  to  Congress.  The 
session  lasted  only  six  days. 

[September  4th,  1774.]  The  old  continen- 
tal congress  met  at  Carpenter's  Hall  in  Phil- 
adelphia. Peyton  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  was 
chosen  president.  Patrick  Henry  was  the 
first  to  break  the  silence  of  the  assembly. 
His  speech  satisfied  all,  that  he  was  the  great- 
est orator,  not  only  in  Virginia,  but  in  Ame- 
rica. He  was  ''  Shakspeare  and  Garrick  com- 
bined." He  was  followed  by  Richard  Henry 
Lee,  in  whom  genius,  learning,  virtue  and 
patriotism  were  happily  united.  Although 
he  had  applied  for  the  office  of  collector  of 
the  Stamp  Duty,  yet  he  became  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  active  opponents  of  it,  and 
the  county  of  Westmoreland,  where  his  in- 
fluence was  felt,  claims  the  honor  of  having 


*  The  Raleigh  is  upwards  of  100  years  old.  There  is  a 
bust  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  front  of  the  house.  One  of 
its  apartments,  **lhe  Apollo,"  was  the  ball-room  of  the  me- 
tropolis. It  appears  from  the  records  of  York  county,  that 
[Ajignst  2ml,  1706,]  the  Feoffees  of  Williamsburg  sold  lot 
No.  54,  on  which  the  Raleigh  tavern  was  afterwards  erec- 
ted, to  Richard  Bland,  for  15  shillings.  [1712.]  This  lot 
was  owned  by  John  Sarjanton,  who  sold  it  to  Daniel  Blewit 
for  £25.  [1715.]  Thomas  Jones  appears  to  have  been  pro- 
prietor of  it.  [1742.]  John  Blair  sold  lot  on  North  side  of 
Duke  of  Gloucester  street,  for  ** Subscription  Ordinary," 
to  John  Diioo,  David  Meade,  Patribk  Barclay,  Alexander 
McKensie  and  James  Murray,  for  £250.  1 1749.]  McKen- 
zie  &  Co.,  sold  the  **  Raleigh  Tavern"  to  John  Chiswell 
and  Georgd  Gilmer  for  £700.  [1763.]  John  Robinson  & 
Co.,  executors  of  Geoiige  Gilmer,  sold  the  same  to  William 
Trebell.  [1767.]  Trebell  sold  the  Raleigh  Uvern  and  20 
ncresof  land  to  Anthony  Hiiy.  [1771.]  John  Greenhow  & 
Co.,  executors  of  Hay,  for  £*J,000,  sold  the  tavern  and  20 
and  a  half  acres  of  land  to  James  Soutball. 
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led  the  way  in  organized  opposition.  *  As 
Patrick  Henry  was  reckoned  the  Demosthe- 
nes of  America,  so  Richard  Henry  Lee  was 
acknowledged  to  be  the  Cicero.  It  was  soon 
discovered,  however,  that  while  Henry  tow- 
ered supereminent  in  oratory, — yet  in  com- 
position and  in  the  routine  of  actual  business, 
he  was  surpassed  by  many.  The  congress 
adjourned  in  October.  Mr.  Henry,  on  his 
return  home,  being  asked  "  who  was  the 
greatest  man  in  congress?"  replied,  ''if  you 
speak  of  eloquence,  Mr.  Rutledge,  of  South 
Carolina,  is  by  far  the  greatest  orator;  but  if 
you  speak  of  solid  information  and  sound 
judgment,  Colonel  Washington  is  unques- 
tionably the  greatest  man  on  that  floor.'' 
Dickinson  of  Pennsylvania  composed  the  pe- 
tition to  the  king  and  the  address  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Quebec ;  Jay,  of  New  York, 
the  address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
and  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia,  the  me- 
morial to  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  colo- 
nies. 

It  had  long  been  a  custom  in  Virginia  to 
form  independent  companies  for  military  dis- 
cipline. Several  of  these  now  solicited  Col. 
Washington  to  take  command  of  them.  He 
consented.  In  the  apprehension  of  war  all 
eyes  involuntarily  turned  to  him  as  the  first 
military  character  in  the  colony. 

[April,  1774.]  Some  hostilities  occurred, 
between  the  Indians  and  the  whites,  on  the 
frontier  of  Virginia.  On  which  side  these 
outrages  commenced,  was  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute. The  whites,  however,  were  probably 
the  aggressors.  An  Indian  war  being  appre- 
hended, Governor  Dunmore  appointed  Gen- 
eral Andrew  Lewis,  of  Botetourt  county,  to 
the  command  of  the  Southern  division  of  the 
forces,  volunteer  and  militia,  raised  for  the 
occasion  in  Botetourt,  Augusta  and  the  ad- 
joining counties.  East  of  the  Blue  Ridge ; 
while  his  lordship  in  person  took  command 
of  those  levied  in  the  Northern  counties, 
Frederick,  Dunmore,  (now  Shenandoah,)  and 
the  adjacent  counties.  According  to  the 
plan  of  the  campaign,  Lewis  was  to  march 
to  Point  Pleasant,  (where  the  great  Kanawha 
empties  into  the  Ohio,)  there  to  be  joined  by 
the  Governor.  About  the  1st  of  September, 
1774,  the  troops  placed  under  command  of 

*  See  in  Southern  Lit.  Messenger,  vol.  8,  p.  257,  the 
Westmoreland  Association,  dated  February  27,  1766,  of 
vvhich  Richard  Henry  Lee  is  the  first  subscriber. 


Gen'l  Lewis,  rendezvoused  at  Camp  Union,* 
(now  Lewisburg,)  and  they  consisted  of  two 
regiments,  commanded  by  Colonel  William 
Fleming,  of  Botetourt,  and  Colonel  Charles 
Lewis,  of  Augusta,  and  each  containing 
about  four  hundred  men.  At  Camp  Union 
they  were  joined  by  an  independent  volun- 
teer company,  under  Col.  John  Field,  of  Cul- 
pepper, a  company  from  Bedford,  under  Col. 
Buford,  and  two  companies  from  the  Holstein 
Settlement,  (now  Washington  county,)  under 
Captains  Evan  Shelby  and  Harbert.  These 
three  latter  companies  were  part  of  the  forces 
to  be  led  on  by  Col.  Christian,  who  was  to 
join  the  troops  at  Point  Pleasant,  as  soon  as 
his  regiment  should  be  completed.  [Sep- 
tember 11th.]  General  Lewis,  with  eleven 
hundred  men  commenced  his  march.  The 
route  lay  through  a  wilderness.  The  division 
was  piloted  by  Capt.  Matthew  Arbuckle.  The 
(lour,  ammunition  and  camp  equipage,  were 
transported  on  pack-horses ;  bullocks  were 
driven  in  the  rear  of  the  little  army.  After 
a  march  of  nineteen  days,  during  which  they 
proceeded  160  miles,  they  reached  Point 
Pleasant,  [Sept.  30th,]  the  angle  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  great  Kanawha,  ("  the 
river  of  woods,")  with  the  beautiful  Ohio. 
The  ground  of  the  encampment  is  high  and 
strong,  and  commands  an  extensive  and  pic- 
turesque prospect.  Dunmore  failing  to  join 
Lewis  here,  he  sent  out  runners  towards  Fort 
Pitt,  in  quest  of  him.  But  before  their  re- 
turn, an  express  from  the  governor  reached 
Point  Pleasant,  [October  9th,]  ordering  Lewis 
to  march  for  the  Chilicothe  towns  and  there 
join  him.  Preparations  were  immediately 
made  for  crossing  the  Ohio,  but  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  following  day,  Monday,  [October 
10th,  1774,]  two  soldiers,  starting  from  the 
camp  on  a  hunting  excursion,  proceeded  up 
the  bank  of  the  Ohio.  When  they  had  gone 
about  two  miles,  they  came  upon  a  large 
body  of  Indians  just  rising  from  their  en- 
campment and  who  firing  killed  one  of  them; 
the  other  escaping  unhurt,  running  rapidly 
back  to  the  camp,  reported  that  **  he  had 
seen  a  body  of  the  enemy  covering  four  acres 
of  ground  as  closely  as  they  could  stand  by 
the  side  of  each  other."  It  was  the  famous 
chief.  Cornstalk,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
Delawares,  Mingoes,  Cayugas,  Wyandots  ^d 

*  Col.  Stewart,  in  his  account  of  the  Indian  Wars,cftll» 
it  Fort  Savannah. 
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Shawnees.    But  for  the  hunter's  intelligence, 
they  would  have  surprized  the  camp  of  the 
Provincials.     General  Lewis  upon  learning 
the  enemy's  approach,  lit  his  pipe  and  imme* 
diately   sent  forward  the  main  body  of  his 
army,  a  detachment  of  Augusta  troops,  under 
his  brother,  Col.  Charles  Lewis,  and  another 
of  Botetourt   troops,  under   Col.   Fleming. 
The  Greneral  with  the  reserve,  remained  for 
the  defence  of  the  camp.     The  advanced 
corps  formed  in  two  lines,  moved  forward 
about  four  hundred  yards,  when  they  met  the 
enemy  arrayed  in  the  same  order.     The  ac- 
tion commenced  a  little  afler  sunrise,  by  a 
heavy  firing  from  the  Indians.     The  two  ar- 
mies extended  at  right  angles  to  the  Ohio, 
through  the  woods  to  Crooked  Creek,  which 
empties  into  the  great  Kanawha  a  little  above 
its  mouth.     In  a  short  time.  Col.  Charles 
Lewis  being  mortally  wounded  *  and  Col. 
Fleming  severely,  their  troops  gave  way  and 
retreated  towards  the  camp  until  met  by  a 
reinforcement  under  Col.  Field,  when  they 
rallied  and  maintained  their  ground.     The 
engagement  now  became  general  and  was 
sustained  with  obstinate  valor  on  both  sides. 
The  Provincials  being  thus  hemmed  in  be- 
tween the  two  rivers,  with  the  Indian  line  of 
battle  in  front,  General  Lewis  employed  the 
troops  from  the  more  Eastern  parts  of  the 
colony  and  who  were  less  experienced   in 
Indian  fighting,  in    throwing  up  a  breast- 
work of  the  boughs  and  trunks  of  trees  across 
the  angle  made  by  the  Kanawha  and   the 
Ohio.    About  12  o'clock,  the  Indian  fire  be- 
gan to  slacken  and  the  enemy  slowly  and  re- 
luctantly gave  way,' being  driven  back  less 
than  two  miles  in  six  or  seven  hours.     A  des- 
ultory fire  was  still    kept   up  from  behind 
trees,  and  the  whites  as  they  pressed  on  the 
retreating  foe,  were  repeatedly  ambuscaded. 
At  length  Greneral  Lewis  detached  three  com- 
panies, commanded  by  Capt.  Isaac  Shelby, 
Creorge  Matthews  and  John  Stuart,  with  or- 
ders to  move  secretly  along  the  banks  of  the 
Kanawha  and  Crooked  Creek,  so  as  to  gain 
the  rear  of  the  enemy.     This  manoeuvre  be- 
ing successfully  executed,  the  savages  at  4 
o'clock,  P.  M.  fled,  and  during  the  night  re- 


^  This  gallant  and  estimAhle  officer,  when  atnirk  hy  tho 
fatal  ball,  fell  at  the  fool  of  a  tree,  when  he  wns  RfrainNt  his 
own  wish  carried  to  hist  tent  by  Capt.  Morrow  and  a  pri> 
▼ate  and  died  io  a  few  hours.  His  loss  was  deeply  lamen* 
ted. 


crossed  the  Ohio.  The  loss  of  the  whites  in 
this  battle,  has  been  variously  estimated  at 
from  40  to75killed,  and  140  wounded,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  whole  number  of  the  troops 
actually  engaged,  who  did  not  exceed  550. 
One  hundred  of  Lewis'  men,  including  his 
best  marksmen,  were  absent  in  the  woods 
hunting  and  knew  nothing  of  the  battle  until 
it  was  all  over.  '  Among  the  killed  were  Col. 
Charles  Lewis,  Col.  Field,  who  had  served  in 
Braddock's  war,  Captains  Buford,  Morrow, 
Murray,  Ward,  Cundiff,  Wilson  and  McClen- 
achan ;  Lieuts.  Allen,  Goldsby  and  Dillon, 
and  several  other  subalterns.  *  The  loss  of 
the  savages  was  never  ascertained.  The  bo- 
dies of  33  slain  were  found,  but  many  had 
been  thrown  into  the  Ohio  during  the  action. 

The  number  of  the  Indian  army  was  not 
known,  but  it  comprised  the  flower  of  the 
northern  confederated  tribes,  led  on  by  Red- 
hawk,  a  Delaware  chief;  Scoppathus,  a  Min- 
go; Chiyawee,  a  Wyandot;  Logan,  a  Cayuga, 
and  Ellinipsico  and  his  father  Cornstalk, 
Shawnees.  Cornstalk  displayed  great  skill  and 
courage  ;  when  one  of  his  warriors  evinced 
a  want  of  firmness  in  his  action,  he  slew  him 
with  one  blow  of  his  tomahawk,  and  during 
the  day  his  voice  could  be  heard  above  the 
din  of  arms,  exclaiming  in  his  native  tongue, 
"  be  strong,  be  strong." 

After  the  battle,  Greneral  Lewis  having  bu- 
ried the  dead  of  his  own  troops  and  made 
provision  for  the  wounded,  erected  a  small 
fort  at  Point  Pleasant  and  leaving  a  garrison 
there,  marched  to  overtake  Lord  Dunmore, 
who,  with  a  thousand  men,  lay  eiitrenched 
near  the  Shawnee  towns  on  the  banks  of  the 
Scioto.  The  Indians  having  sued  to  him  for 
peace,  his  lordship  having  determined  to  make 
a  treaty  with  them,  sent  orders  to  Lewis 
to  halt,  (or  according  to  others,)  to  return  to 

*  Among  the  officers  in  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant  were 
several  who  afterwards  became  dislingniahed ;— General 
Isaac  Shelby,  the  first  governor  of  Kentacky  and  af- 
terwards Secretary  of  War ;  General  William  Campbell, 
the  hero  of  King's  Mountain  and  Col.  John  Camphell,  who 
distinguished  himself  at  Long  Island  ;  Gen.  Evan  Shelby, 
who  became  an  eminent  citizen  of  Tennessee  ;  Col.  WiU 
liam  Fleming,  a  revolutionary  patriot;  Gen.  Andrew  Moore, 
United  SlMtes  Senator  from  Virginia;  Col.  John  Stewart 
of  Greenbrier ;  General  Tate  of  Wnshington  County,  Vir- 
ginia; Col.  William  McKeeof  Kentucky;  Col.  John  Steele, 
Governor  of  the  Mississippi  Territory ;  Col.  Charles  Cam- 
eron, of  Bath  ;  General  Basaleel  Wells,  of  Ohio ;  and  Gen- 
eral George  Matthews,  who  distinguished  himself  hi  BrHn- 
dywine,  Germantown,  and  Guilford,  and  was  a  Governor 
of  Georgia  and  an  United  Stales  Senator  from  that  Suta. 
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Point  Pleasant  Lewis,  however,  suspecting 
the  governor's  good  faith,  and  finding  himself 
threatened  by  a  superior  force  of  Indians  who 
hovered  in  his  rear,  disregarding  Dunmore's 
order,  advanced  to  within  three  miles  of  the 
Governor's  camp.  His  lordship,  accompa- 
nied by  the  Indian  chief,  White-Eyes,  now 
visited  the  camp  of  Xiewis  and  he  (according 
to  some  relations)  with  difficulty  restrained 
his  men  from  killing  the  Governor  and  his 
Indian  companion.  General  Lewis  now,  to 
his  great  chagrin,  received  orders  to  return 
home  with  his  division.  This  order  was  re- 
luctantly obeyed.  General  Andrew  Lewis 
resided  on  the  Roanoke,  in  the  county  of 
Botetourt.  He  was  one  of  six  sons  of  John 
Lewis,  the  early  pioneer  of  Augusta  county. 
In  Braddock's  war,  he  was  in  a  company,  in 
which  were  all  his  brothers,  the  eldest,  Sam- 
uel Lewis,  being  the  captain  of  it.  This 
company  displayed  great  courage  at  Brad- 
dock's  defeat.  *  Major  Andrew  Lewis  was 
made  prisoner  at  Grant's  defeat,  where  he 
exhibited  extraordinary  prudence  and  cour- 
age. He  was  twice  wounded  at  the  capture 
of  Fort  Necessity  and  was  subsequently  a 
meritorious  officer  during' the  revolutionary 
war.  Gren.  Lewis  was  upwards  of  six  feet 
high,  of  uncommon  strength  and  agility,  and 
of  a  form  of  exact  symmetry.  His  counte- 
nance was  stern  and  invincible  j  his  deport- 
ment reserved  and  distant.  He  was  a  com- 
missioner with  Dr.  Thomas  Walker  on  behalf 
of  Virginia,  at  the  Treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix, 
in  New  York,  [1768.]  It  was  then  that  the 
governor  of  New  York  remarked  of  him,  that 
'^  the  earth  seemed  to  tremble  under  him  as 
he  walked  along."  • 

Dunmore  remaining,  concluded  a  treaty  t 
wi(h  the  Indians.  Upon  this  occasion  Corn- 
stalk, in  a  long  speech,  charged  the  whites 
with  having  provoked  the  war.  His  tones  of 
thunder  resounded  over  a  camp  of  twelve 
acres.  Logan,  the  Cayuga  chief,  assented  to 
the  treaty,  but  still  indignant  at  the  murder 
of  his  family,  refused  to  attend  with  the  other 
chiefs  at  the  camp.  He  sent  his  speech  in  a 
wampum-belt  by  an  interpreter.  *'  I  appeal 
to  any  white  man  to  say,  if  ever  he  entered 


^  Howe^s  Historical   Collections  of  Virginia,  pp.  361, 
366,  204, 205.     Dr.  CaQipbeirs  Memoir  in  Appendix. 

t  According  to  Col.  A.  Lewis  of  Montgomery,  there  wis 
DO  treaty  eflectej  till  the  foUowiog  Spring. 


Logan's  cabin  hungry  and  he  gave  him  not 
meat ;  if  ever  he  came  cold  and  naked  and 
he  clothed  him  not.  During  the  course  of 
the  last  long  and  bloody  war,  Logan  remain- 
ed idle  in  his  cabin  an  advocate  for  peace. 
Such  was  my  love  for  the  whites  that  vaj 
countrymen  pointed  as  they  passed  and  said, 
'  Logan,  is  the  friend  of  the  white  men.'  I 
had  even  thought  to  have  lived  with  you  bat 
for  the  injuries  of  one  man.  Col.  Cresap 
the  last  Spring  in  cold  blood  and  unprovoked 
murdered  all  the  relations  of  Logan  not  even 
sparing  my  women  and  children.  There 
runs  not  a  drop  of  my  blood  in  the  veins  of 
any  living  creature.  This  called  on  me  for 
revenge.  I  have  sought  it ;  I  have  kiJled 
many:  I  have  fully  glutted  my  vengeance. 
For  my  country  I  rejoice  at  the  beams  of 
peace.  But  do  not  harbor  a  thought  that 
mine  is  the  joy  of  fear.  Logan  never  fek 
fear.  He  will  not  turn  on  his  heel  to  save 
his  life.  Who  is  there  to  mourn  for  Logan  ? 
Not  one."  * 


CHAPTER   XXXIII. 
1774_1776. 

Suspicions  entertained  against  Dunmore ;  Danid  Boone; 
Kentucky ;  Second  Virginia  Convention  ;  Patrick  Hen- 
ry *a  Speech ;  Thomiiv  Jefferson  ;  Danmore  remo?e«  the 
Gunpowder  from  the  Magjizine ;  Diaturiiancea  at  WiU 
liamsbnrg ;  Henry  recoveoi  compensation  for  the  Pow- 
der ;  Meeklenbuigh  North  Carolina  Declaration  of  Inda* 
pendence.  Further  commotions  at  Williamsburg ;  Dan- 
more  retires  aboard  the  Fowey ;  Washington  appointed 
Commander-in-Chief;  Convention  meets  at  Richmond; 
Dunmore's  predatory  war ;  Affair  of  the  Great  Bridge; 
Norfolk  Burnt;  Indignity  offered  Henry;  He  retires 
from  the  Army ;  Pendleton  ;  Bfiscellaneous  affairs ;  Dec- 


*  Logan*8  family  had  indeed  been  massacred  by  a  party 
of  whites  in  retaliation  for  some  Indian  murders,  bot  the 
charge  against  Cresap  appears  U>  have  been  unfounded. 
Mr.  Jefferson  gave  implicit  credit  to  the  authenticity  of 
this  speech.  See  Appendix  to  Notes  on  Virginia.  Dod- 
dridge, in  KerchevaU  is  of  the  same  opinion.  Jacob,  in 
the  same  work,  insinuates  that  the  speech  was  a  oountev- 
feit  and  insists  that  if  genuine,  it  was  false  in  its  state- 
ments, and  that  Cresap  was  as  humane  as  bnre  and  bad 
no  hand  in  the  death  of  Logan's  family,  and  adds  that  in  the 
original  speech  Cresap  was  not  named.  The  first  sentence 
of  the  specr^h  in  part,  closely  resembles  a  Scriptural  ex- 
pression in  St.  Matthew,  o.  25,  v.  36-36.  Logan  was  a  half- 
breed.  He  died  a  »ut. 
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bration  of  Independence ;  Wythe ;  Richard  Henry  Lee ; 
Francis  Lighlfoot  Lee. 

Suspicions  were  not  wanting  that  the  fron- 
tier had  been  embroiled  in  this  Indian  war 
by  the  machinations  of  Dunmore,  and  that 
his  ultimate  object  was  to  secure  an  alliance 
with  the  savages,  to  aid  England  in  the  ex- 
pected contest  with  the  colonies.  These 
suspicions  were  strengthened  by  his  equivo- 
cal conduct  during  the  campaign.  He  was 
also  suspected  of  fomenting  the  boundary 
altercations  between  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
ginia on  the  North- Western  frontier  with  the 
same  sinister  views.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  his  lordship  in  this  particular  was  prompt- 
ed rather  by  motives  of  personal  interest  than 
of  political  manceuvre.  *  And  the  assembly 
upon  his  return  to  Williamsburg,  gave  him  a 
▼ote  of  thanks  for  his  good  conduct  of  the 
war,  a  compliment  however  which  it  was  af- 
terwards doubted  whether  he  had  merited. 
To  say  the  least,  his  motives  in  that  campaign 
are  involved  in  uncertainty.  There  is  a  cu- 
rious coincidence  between  the  administration 
of  Dunmore  and  that  of  Sir  William  Berke- 
ley, in  relation  to  Indian  war  and  in  other 
particulars. 

[May,  1769.]  Daniel  Boone  resigning  do- 
mestic happiness,  left  his  family  and  peace- 
ful home  on  the  bank  of  the  Yadkin  river,  in 
North  Carolina,  "to  wander  through  the  wil- 
derness of  America  in  quest  of  the  country 
of  Kentucky."  In  this  exploration  of  the 
unknown  regions  of  Western  Virginia,  he 
was  accompanied  by  five  companions.  June 
7th,  reaching  Red  river,  they  beheld  from  an 
eminence  an  extensive  prospect  of  "  the  beau- 
tiful level  of  Kentucky."  Encamping  they 
began  to  hunt  and  reconnoitre  the  country. 
Innumerable  buffalo  browsed  on  the  leaves 
of  the  cane,  or  pastured  on  the  herbage  of 
the  plains,  or  lingered  on  the  borders  of  the 
salt  "  lick:"  [December  22nd.]  Boone  and  a 
comrade,  John  Stuart,  rambling  in  the  mag- 
nificence of  forests  yet  unscarred  by  the  axe, 

*  Dunmore*t  ageott  Cooolly,  was  "locating**  large  tracts 
of  new  lands  on  the  borders  of  the  Ohio.  See  Jacob*8  ac- 
coant  in  Kercheval's  History  of  the  Valley.  Murray,  a 
grandson  of  gorernor  Danmore  and  Queen's  page,  visited 
the  United  States  some  years  ago,  partly,  it  was  said,  for 
the  purpose  of  malting  enquiry  concerning  some  lands,  the 
title  of  which  was  derived  from  his  grandfather.  Murray 
visited  some  of  the  old  seats  on  the  lower  James,  and  maketi 
mention  of  them  in  his  pleasing  and  sensible  **  Travels  in 
the  United  States.** 


were  surprised  by  a  party  of  Indians  and 
captured.  Meeting  this  catastrophe  with  a 
resolute  mien  of  indifference,  they  contrived 
to  effect  their  escape  in  the  night.  Return- 
ing to  their  camp  they  found  it  plundered 
and  deserted.  The  fate>  of  its  occupants 
could  not  be  doubted.  A  brother  of  Boone, 
with  another  hardy  adventurer,  shortly  afler 
overtook  the  two  forlorn  survivors.  Stuart 
not  long  afterwards  was  slain  by  the  savages ; 
the  companion  of  Boone's  brother,  by  wolves. 
The  two  brothers  remained  in  a  howling  wil- 
derness untrod  by  the  white  man,  surround- 
ed by  perils  and  far  from  the  reach  oT  succor. 
With  unshaken  fortitude  they  continued  to 
hunt,  and  erected  a  rude  cabin  to  shelter 
them  from  the  storms  of  winter.  When 
threatened  by  the  approach  of  savages,  th& 
brothers  lay  during,  the  night  concealed  in 
swamps.  [May  1st,  1770.]  Says  Boone,  "  my 
brother  returned  home  for  a  new  recruit  of 
horses  and  ammunition,  leaving  me  alone, 
without  bread,  salt  or  sugar,  or  even  a  horse 
or  a  dog."  In  one  of  his  solitary  excursions 
made  at  this  time,  after  wandering  during  the 
whole  day  through  scenes  teeming  with  nat- 
ural charms  that  dispelled  every  gloomy 
thought,  "just  at  the  close  of  day  the  gentle 
gales  ceased ;  a  profound  calm  ensued  ;  not 
a  breath  shook  the  tremulous  leaf.  I  had 
gained  the  summit  of  a  commanding  ridge 
and  looking  around  with  astonishing  delight, 
beheld  the  ample  plains  and  beauteous  tracts 
below.  On  one  hand  I  surveyed  the  famous 
Ohio,  rolling  in  silent  dignity  and  marking 
the  Western  boundary  of  Kentucky,  with  in- 
conceivable grandeur.  At  a  vast  distance 
I  beheld  the  mountains  lift  their  venerable 
brows  and  penetrate  the  clouds.  AH  things 
were  still.  I  kindled  a  fire  near  a  fountain 
of  sweet  water  and  feasted  on  the  loiu  of  a 
buck,  which  I  had  killed  a  few  hours  before. 
The  shades  of  night  soon  overspread  the 
hemisphere  and  the  earth  seemed  to  gasp 
after  the  hovering  moisture.  At  a  distance 
I  frequently  heard  the  hideous  yells  of  sava- 
ges. My  excursion  had  fatigued  my  body 
and  amused  my  mind.  I  laid  me  down  to 
sleep  and  awoke  not  till  the  sun  had  chased 
away  the  night.''  "  No  populous  city,  with 
all  its  varieties  of  commerce  and  stately 
structures,  could  afford  so  much  pleasure  to 
my  mind  as  the  beauties  of  nature  I  found  in 
this  country."     [July  7th,  1770.]  Boone,  re- 
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joined  by  his  brother,  explored  the  country 
to  the  borders  of  the  Cumberland  river. 
[March,  1771.]  Daniel  Boone  returned  to  his 
home  on  the  Yadkin,  sold  his  possessions 
there,  and  started  with  his  own  and  five  other 
families  to  return  and  settle  in  Kentucky,  the 
"  Bloody  Ground."  On  the  route  he  was 
re-inforced  by  a  party  of  forty  men.  [Octo- 
ber 10th.]  In  a  skirmish  with  a  party  of  In- 
dians, six  of  Boone's  men  were  slain — among 
them  his  eldest  son.  This  happened  in  view 
of  the  Cumberland  mountains — those  huge 
piles,  the  aspect  of  whose  cliffs  ''  is  so  wild 
and  horrid  that  it  is  impossible  to  behold 
them  without  horror."  Until  June  6th,  1774, 
Boone  remained  with  his  family  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Clinch  river,  when  at  the  request 
of  Governor  Dunmore,  he  went  to  assist  in 
convoying  a  party  of  surveyors  to  the  falls  of 
the  Ohio.  He  was  next  employed  by  Dun- 
more  in  the  command  of  three  garrisons  dur- 
ing the  campaign  against  the  Shawnees. 
[March,  1775.]  At  the  solicitation  of  a  num- 
ber of  gentlemen  of  North  Carolina,  Boone, 
at  the  treaty  of  Wataga,  purchased  from  the 
Cherokees  the  lands  on  the  South  side  of 
Kentucky  river.  AAer  this  he  undertook  to 
mark  out  a  road  in  the  best  passage  from  the 
settlement  through  the  wilderness  to  Ken- 
tucky.  During  this  work,  he  and  his  men 
were  twice  attacked  by  the  Indians.  Early 
in  1775,  he  erected  a  fort  at  Boonsborough, 
near  the  Kentucky  river.  In  June,  he  re- 
turned to  his  family  on  the  Clinch,  and  re- 
moved them  to  Boonsborough.  His  wife  and 
daughter  were  supposed  to  be  the  first  white 
women  that  ever  stood  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Kentucky  river.  Boonsborough  was  long 
an  outpost  of  civilization. 

The  second  Virginia  Convention,  met  in 
the  church  of  St.  John's,  in  Richmond,  on 
Monday,  the  20th  of  March,  1775.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  Congress  were  approved.  Pat- 
rick Henry  introduced  resolutions  for  put- 
ting the  colony  in  a  state  of  defence  against 
the  encroachments  of  Great  Britain.  Many 
of  -the  members  of  the  convention  recoiled 
in  horror  from  this  startling  proposition,  and 
it  was  strenuously  resisted  even  by  some  of 
the  warmest  patriots,  as  Bland,  Harrison, 
Pendleton  and  Nicholas.  They  held  such  a 
step  premature,  till  the  result  of  the  last  pe- 
tition to  the  king  should  be  more  fully  known. 
Henry's  resolutions  were  however  carried. 


Washington  voted  for  them.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  Henry  made  the  celebrated 
speech,  in  which  he  exclaimed  :  "  We  roust 
fight;  I  repeat  it  sir,  we  must  fight!*  An 
appeal  to  arms  and  the  God  of  Hosts,  is  all 
that  is  lefl  us."  Measures  were  taken  to 
promote  the  culture  of  wool,  cotton,  flax  and 
hemp,  and  to  encourage  domestic  manufac- 
tures and  the  members  of  the  convention 
agreed  to  make  use  of  home-made  fabrics, 
and  recommended  the  practice  to  the  people. 
The  former  delegates  to  Congress,  were  re- 
elected, with  the  substitution,  however,  of 
Mr.  Jefferson  in  lieu  of  Peyton  Randolph,  in 
case  of  his  non-attendance.  Mr.  Randolph 
being  speaker  of  the  house  of  burgesses,  did 
not  attend  that  congress  and  Mr.  Jeflerson 
took  his  place. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  born  at  Shadwell, 
in  the  county  of  Albemarle,  [April  2nd,  1743.] 
According  to  a  family  tradition,  his  paternal 
ancestors  came  from  Wales.  His  grand- 
father lived  at  Osborne's,  on  the  James  river, 
in  the  county  of  Chesterfield.  Peter  (father 
of  Thomas)  settled  at  Shadwell,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Albemarle.  He  was  born  February 
29th,  1708,  and  intermarried,  [1739,]  with 
Jane  Randolph  of  the  age  of  19,  daughter  of 
Isham  Randolph,  of  Dungeoness,  in  Grooch- 
land  county.  The  Randolphs,  (says  Mr.Jef> 
ferson,)  "  trace  their  pedigree  far  back  in 
England  and  Scotland,  to  which  let  every 
one  ascribe  the  faith  and  merit  he  chooses." 
Peter  Jefferson's  early  education  had  been 
much  neglected,  but  being  a  man  of  strong 
parts,  he  read  much  and  so  improved  himself, 
that  he  was  chosen,  with  Joshua  Fry,  profes- 
sor of  mathematics  in  William  and  Mary  Col- 
lege, to  continue  the  boundary  line  (between 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina)  which  had  been 
begun  by  Colonel  Byrd,  and  was  afterwards 
employed  with  the  same  Mr.  Fry,  to  make 
the  first  regular  map  of  Virginia  that  was 
ever  made,  that  of  Captain  Smith  being  only 
a  conjectural  sketch.  Peter  Jefferson  was 
the  third  or  fourth  settler,  about  the  year  1737, 
iu  Goochland  county,  since  known  as  Albe- 


•  The  expression,  "  We  mustjighs,^  was  used  four  moothf 
prpvionsly,  by  Major  Hawley  of  Miu«9arhut*elt8,  in  a  leiier 
to  Mr.  John  Adorns,  which  he  shewed  to  Mr  Henry,  while 
ihry  were  logt»iher  in  the  first  congress.  2.  Sparks*  Wri- 
tings of  VVashingion,  p.  405,  citing  Tudor^a  Life  of  Olw, 
p.  256. 
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marie.  •  Dying  [August  17th,  1757,]  he  left 
a  widow  (who  survived  till  1776)  with  six 
daughters  and  two  sons.,  of  which  Thomas 
was  the  elder.  He  inherited  the  lands  on 
which  he  was  born  and  lived.  He  was  pla- 
ced at  an  English  school  when  five  years  of 
age,  and  when  nine  at  a  Latin  school,  where 
he  continued  till  his  father's  death.  His 
teacher,  Rev.  Mr.  Douglas,  taught  him  the 
rudiments  of  Latin  and  Greek  and  the  French. 
At  his  father's  death,  young  Jefferson  was 
put  under  the  care  of  Rev.  Mr.  Maury,  a  good 
classical  scholar,  with  whom  he  continued 
two  years.  In  the  spring  of  1760  he  went 
to  William  and  Mary  College,  where  he  re- 
mained for  two  years.  Dr.  William  Small,  a 
native  of  Scotland,  was  then  professor  of 
mathematics,  a  man  of  engaging  manners, 
large  views  and  profound  science.  He  short- 
ly after  filled  for  a  time  the  chair  of  Ethicks, 
Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres.  He  formed  a 
strong  attachment  for  young  Jefferson  and 
made  him  the  daily  companion  of  his  leisure 
hours,  and  it  was  his  conversation  that  first 
gave  him  a  bent  towards  scientific  pursuits. 
Small  returned,  [1762,]  to  Europe.  Before 
his  departure,  he  had  procured  for  young 
Jefferson,  from  George  Wythe,  a  reception 
as  a  student  of  law  under  his  direction  and 
had  also  introduced  him  to  the  familiar  ac- 
quaintance of  Governor  Fauquier,  who  was 
esteemed  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  the  ablest  man 
that  had  ever  filled  that  office.  At  Fauquier's 
table,  Jefferson  habitually  met  Dr.  Small  and 
Mr.  Wythe,  and  from  the  conversation  of 
these  eminent  men,  he  derived  a  great  deal 
of  instruction.  It  was  in  1765,  as  has  been 
seen,  while  a  law-student  at  Williamsburg, 
that  he  heard  the  debate  on  Patrick  Henry's 
Resolutions. 

[1767.]  Jefferson  entered  into  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law  in  the  General  Court  and 
continued  in  it  until  the  Revolution  closed 
the  courts  of  justice.  [1769.]  He  became 
a  member  of  the  Assembly  for  the  county  of 
Albemarle  and  so  continued  active,  ardent 
and  patriotic  until  its  meetings  were  sus- 
pended by  the  war.  He  made  an  unsuccess- 
ful effort  in  that  body  for  the  emancipation 
of  the   slaves   in  Virginia.     [January   1st, 


*  Albeoitrle  whs  fonned  1744,  out  of  part  of  Goochland, 
which  had  been  created  [1727]  from  part  of  Henrico.  Mar- 
tin's Gftsetteer  of  Va.,  pp.  112-179. 


1772.]  He  married  Martha,  widow  of  Ba- 
thurst  Skelton,  and  daughter  of  John  Wayles, 
a  lawyer.  She  was  then  only  23  years  of  age. 
Her  father  dying,  [May,  1773,J  left  three 
daughters.  The  portion  that  fell  to  Martha 
was  about  equal  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  patrimo- 
ny. *  [1773.]  Mr.  Jefferson  contributed  to 
the  formation  of  Committees  of  Correspon- 
dence between  the  Colonial  Legislatures. 
[1774.]  He  was  elected  member  of  the  Con- 
vention, appointed  to  meet  at  Williamsburg 
on  the  1st  of  August  ensuing,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  the  state  of  the  Colony 
and  to  elect  delegates  to  Congress.  In  the 
interval  before  the  meeting  of  the  Conven- 
tion, he  prepared  a  draught  of  instructions 
for  the  Virginia  delegates  in  Congress,  in 
which  he  took  the  bold  ground  that  the 
British  parliament  had  no  right  whatever  to 
exercise  any  authority  over  the  Colony  of 
Virginia.  These  instructions  being  commu- 
nicated through  the  President,  Peyton  Ran- 
dolph, to  the  Convention,  were  generally 
read  and  approved  by  many,  though  held  too 
bold  for  the  present.  But  they  printed  them 
in  a  pamphlet  under  the  title  of  **  A  Sum- 
mary View  of  the  Rights  of  British  Ameri- 
ca.'' t  This  elaborate  production  displays  a 
profound  knowledge  of  the  history  and  con- 
stitutional rights  of  the  colony.  It  breathes 
a  fiery  spirit  of  defiance  and  revolution,  and 
the  splendor  of  elevated  declamation  in  some 
of  its  passages  is  not  inferior  to  Junius.     If 


*  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Jefferson,  vol.  1, 
pp.  1*3. 

t  To  be  found  in  Amer.  Archives,  (published  by  Con- 
gress,)  4th  Series,  1st  vol.,  p.  690.  See  also  1  Writings  of 
Jefferson,  pp.  100-116.  The  following  excerpts  are  thken 
from  it :  **  History  has  informed  us,  that  bodies  of  men  as 
well  as  individuals,  are  ansceptible  of  the  spirit  of  tyran- 
ny." "  Scarcely  have  our  minds  been  able  to  emerge  from 
the  astonishment  into  which  one  stroke  of  parliamentary 
thunder  has  involved  us,  before  another  more  heavy  and 
more  alarming  is  fsllen  on  us.**  **  The  great  principles  of 
right  and  wrong  are  legible  to  every  reader ;  to  pursue  them 
requires  not  the  aid  of  many  counsellors.  The  whole  art 
of  government  consists  in  the  art  of  lieing  honest ;  only 
aim  to  do  your  duty  and  mankind  will  give  you  credit  where 
you  fail.  No  longer  persevere  in  sacrificing  the  rights  of 
one  part  of  the  empire  to  the  inordinate  desires  of  another; 
but  deal  out  to  all  equal  and  impartial  right.  Let  no  act  be 
passed  by  any  one  legislature,  which  may  infringe  on  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  another."  *'  Accept  of  every  oom-> 
mercial  preference  it  is  in  our  power  to  give,  for  such  things 
as  we  can  raise  for  their  use,  or  they  make  for  ours.  But 
let  them  not  think  to*  exclude  us  from  going  to  other  mar- 
kets, to  dispose  of  those  commo<lities,  which  they  cannot 
use,  or  to  supply  those  wants,  which  they  cannot  supply." 
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some  of  its  statements  are  loose  and  some 
of  its  views  erroneous,  yet  all  is  bold,  acute, 
luminous  and  impressive.  This  pamphlet 
found  its  way  to  England,  was  taken  up  by 
the  opposition,  interpolated  a  little  by  Ed- 
mund Burke,  so  as  to  make  it  answer  oppo- 
sition purposes,  and  in  that  form  it  ran 
through  several  editions.  Owing  to  his  au- 
thorship of  it,  Lord  Dunmore  it  is  said  threat- 
ened Mr.  Jefferson  with  a  prosecution  for 
treason,  and  his  name  was  enrolled  in  a 
bill  of  attainder  commenced  in  one  of  the 
houses  of  parliament,  but  never  consumma- 
ted. Among  the  proscribed  were  Peyton 
Randolph,  John  Adams,  Samuel  Adams, 
John  Hancock  and  Patrick  Henry. 

[1775.]  The  popular  commotions  increas- 
ed. The  heavings  of  the  ocean  betokened  a 
gathering  storm.  The  return  of  Dunmore 
from  his  Indian  expedition  was  soon  followed 
by  violence.  In  compliance  with  orders  re- 
ceived from  England,  the  governor,  [20th  of 
Aprilj  1775,]  clandestinely,  in  the  night,  con- 
veyed the  powder  from  the  mag<azine  at  Wil- 
liamsburg, on  board  the  Magdalen  man-of- 
war.  Anticipating  the  people's  resentment, 
he  armed  his  servants  and  some  Shawnee 
hostages,  for  the  protection  of  his  person. 
Muskets  lay  on  the  palace  floor,  loaded  and 
primed  for  the  occasion.  Peyton  Randolph, 
Robert  Carter  Nicholas  and  others,  with  dif- 
ficulty restrained  the  people  from  assaulting 
the  palace.  The  common  council  of  Wil- 
liamsburg, in  an  address,  requested  a  resto- 
ration of  the  powder.  His  lordship  pretend- 
ed that  its  removal  was  owincf  to  intelligence 
of  a  servile  insurrection  in  a  neighboring 
county  and  gave  an  ambiguous  promise  to 
return  the  powder.  Alarms  repeatedly  oc- 
curred and  the  patrol  of  the  capital  was 
strengthened.  [April  22.]  Dunmore  sent  a 
message  to  the  city,  that  if  any  violence 
should  be  offered  to  Capt.  Foy,  his  Secreta- 
ry, or  to  Capt.  Collins  of  the  Magdalen,  he 
would  proclaim  freedom  to  the  slaves  and 
lay  the  town  in  ashes.  Yet  neither  Foy  nor 
Collins  had  received  any  indignity  from  the 
inhabitants.  Rumors  of  the  removal  of  the 
gunpowder  and  the  stripping  the  muskets  in 
the  magazine,  of  their  locks,  and  the  threats 
of  the  governor  spread  through  the  country. 
The  excitement  was  aggravated  by  news  of 
the  engagements  at  Lexington  and  Concord. 
Independent  companies  now  raised  the  col- 


ors of  liberty  in  every  county.  [April  27th.] 
Seven  hundred  armed  men  were  assembled 
at  Fredericksburg.  Troops  were  collected 
at  the  Bowling  Green  and  others  on  their 
march  from  Frederick,  Berkeley,  Dunmore 
and  other  counties  were  arrested  in  their 
course  by  information  that  the  affair  of  the 
gunpowder  was  about  to  be  accommodated. 
The  Committee  of  Safety  for  the  county  of 
Hanover  recommended  that  reprisals  should 
be  made  upon  the  king's  property  for  the 
loss  of  the  gunpowder.  The  volunteers  of 
Hanover  met  at  Newcastle  and  were  ha- 
rangued by  Patrick  Henry  with  such  effect, 
that  they  resolved  to  recover  the  powder  or 
make  a  reprisal  for  it.  *  Captain  Samuel 
Meredith  resigned  in  Mr.  Henry's  favor  and 
he  was  invested  with  the  command.  Hav- 
ing received  orders  from  the  Hanover  com- 
mittee accordant  with  his  own  suggestions, 
Captain  Henry  marched  towards  Williaas- 
burg.  Ensign  Parke  Goodall  with  sixteen 
men  was  detached  into  King  &  Queen  coun- 
ty to  Laneville,  (on  the  Matapony,)  the  seat 
of  Richard  Corbin,  the  king's  deputy  re- 
ceiver-general, to  demand  from  him  three 
hundred  and  thirty  pounds— the  estimated 
value  of  the  powder — and  in  case  of  refusal, 
to  make  him  a  prisoner.  The  detachment 
reached  Laneville  about  midnight  and  a  guard 
was  stationed  around  the  house.  At  daybreak, 
however,  Mrs.  Corbin  assured  Groodafl  that 
the  king's  money  was  never  kept  there,  but  at 
Williamsburg,  and  that  Mr.  Corbin  was  then 
in  that  city.  The  news  of  Henry's  march 
spread  rapidly ;  on  all  sides  companies  start- 
ed up  and  were  in  motion  to  join  his  stand- 
ard. The  royalists  were  dismayed.  Even 
the  patriots  at  Williamsburg  were  alarmed, 
and  Henry  was  strongly  solicited  to  desist 
from  entering  Williamsburg.  Dunmore  bad 
planted  cannon  at  his  palace  and  ordered  up 
a  detachment  of  marines  from  the  Fowey 
man-of-war,  and  threatened  to  fire  upon  the 
town  as  soon  as  the  first  of  the  insurgents 
should  enter  it.  Henry  with  one  hundred 
and  fifly  men  halted  at  Doncastle's  tavern, 
sixteen  miles  from  Williamsburg,  and  re- 
maining inflexible  in  effecting  his  object, 
[4th  of  May,  1775,]  he  received  from  Corbin 


*  Bark,  vol.  4,  p.  13.  This  Tolame  is  a  contininttan  of 
Burk,  by  Skelton  Jones  and  Louis  Hue  GirardiD,  main]^ 
by  the  latter.    1  shall  now  be  frequently  indebted  to  htosb 
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lull  compensation  for  the  powder  and  so  the 
affair  ended.  • 

Two  days  after  Henry  had  received  com- 
pensation for  the  powder,  Dunmore  issued  a 
proclamation  denouncing  a  ''  certain  Patrick 
Henry,  Jr.,  of  Hanover,  and  a  number  of 
deluded  followers,"  charging  them  with  ex- 
torting i^30  from  the  king's  receiver-gen- 
eral and  forbidding  all  persons  to  aid  or  abet 
**  the  said  Patrick  Henry,  Jr.,"  or  his  con- 
federates. The  council  at  this  time  consist- 
ed of  President  Nelson,  Commissary  Camm, 
Ralph  Wormley,  Col.  G.  Corbin,  G.  Corbin, 
Jr.,  William  Byrd  and  John  Page.  They  all  si- 
ded with  the  Governor  except  the  youngest 
Toember,  Page.  The  council  had  advised  the 
governor  to  issue  the  proclamation  against 
Henry,  and  now  published  an  address  in 
"which  they  expressed  their  ''  detestation  and 
abhorrence -for  that  licentious  and  ungovern- 
able spirit  that  had  gone  forth  and  misled  the 
once  happy  people  of  this  country."  The 
council  now  shared  the  public  odium  with 
Dunmore.  Henry  now  proceeded  on  his 
way  to  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  escorted 
as  far  as  Hooe's  ferry  on  the  Potomac,  and 
he  was  overwhelmed  with  the  thanks  and 
applause  of  his  countrymen.  [May  20th, 
1775.]  A  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
made  at  Charlotte  in  the  county  of  Meck- 
lenburg in  North  Carolina.  In  the  revolu- 
tionary excitements  that  then  agitated  the 
people  of  the  colonies,  the  people  of  Meck- 
lenburg frequently  met  at  Charlotte,  the 
county  seat,  to  hear  the  news  and  to  discuss 
the  topics  of  the  day.  Colonel  Thomas  Polk, 
a  surveyor,  who  had  frequently  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  colonial  assembly,  a  man  of  ex- 
emplary integrity  and  extensive  popularity, 
was  empowered,  by  general  agreement  among 
the  people,  to  call  a  convention  whenever  he 
should  deem  it  expedient.  The  representa- 
tives, it  was  agreed,  were  to  be  chosen  by 
the  people  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
vention were  to  be  obligatory  upon  the  in- 
habitants of  Mecklenburg.  Col.  Polk  ac- 
cordingly issued  his  notice,  [May  19th,]  and 
on  the  following  day  between  twenty  and 
thirty  representatives  of  the  people  met  in 
the  Court-house  at  Charlotte.  A  large  con- 
course of  people  were  present  on  the  occa- 

*  Col.  Garter  Braxton  was  obiefly  instrumental  in  per- 
■aading  Henry  to  bait  at  DoDca«tle'a,  ami  in  negotiating  th^ 
aettlement  of  the  affair. 


sion.  Abraham  Alexander,  a  former  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature  of  North  Carolina,  a 
magistrate  and  elder  in  the  Presbyterian 
church,  was  chosen  chairman,  John  McKnitt 
Alexander  and  Dr.  £phraim  Brevard,  clerks. 
Papers  were  read  before  the  convention  and 
the  people  and  among  them  a  handbill 
brought  by  express  giving  an  account  of  the 
battle  of  Lexinofton  in  Massachusetts,  which 
had  taken  place  April  19th,  just  one  month 
before.  Rev.  Hezekiah  James  Balch,  Dr. 
Ephraim  Brevard  and  William  Kennon,  Esq., 
addressed  the  convention  and  the  people. 
The  people  cried  out,  "  Let  us  be  indepen- 
dent I  Let  us  declare  our  independence  and 
defend  it  with  our  lives  and  fortunes  V*  The 
three  speakers  were  appointed  to  prepare 
resolutions.  Some  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Bre- 
vard, and  read  at  a  political  meeting  a  few 
days  before  were  submitted  to  the  conven- 
tion and  referred  to  the  committee  for  re- 
vision. Gen.  Joseph  Graham,  then  a  youth, 
was  present  at  this  meeting.  The  conven- 
tion adjourned  at  midnight.  At  noon  of 
May  20th,  1775,  that  body  re-assembled. 
The  concourse  of  people  in  attendance  was 
not  diminished,  and  many  wives  and  moth- 
ers were  to  be  seen  anxiously  awaiting  the 
event.  A  series  of  resolutions  was  now 
passed ;  proclamation  was  made  and  from 
the  Court-house  steps  Col.  Thomas  Polk 
read  them  as  follows  : — 

"  Resolved,  1st,  That  whosoever  directly 
or  indirectly  abetted,  or  in  any  way,  form  or 
manner,  countenanced  the  unchartered  and 
dangerous  invasion  of  our  rights,  as  claimed 
by  Great  Britain,  is  an  enemy  to  this  coun- 
try, to  America,  and  to  the  inherent  and  un- 
alienable rights  of  man.  Resolved,  2nd, 
That  we  the  citizens  of  Mecklenburg  coun- 
ty do  hereby  dissolve  the  political  bonds 
which  have  connected  us  with  the  mother 
country  and  hereby  absolve  ourselves  from 
all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown  and  ab-. 
jure  all  political  connection,  contract  or  as- 
sociation with  that  nation  who  have  wan- 
tonly trampled  on  our  rights  and  liberties — 
inhumanly  shed  the  blood  of  American  pat** 
riots  at  Lexington.  Resolved,  3d,  That  we  do 
hereby  declare  ourselves  a  free  and  indepen- 
dent people  ;  are  and  of  right  ought  to  be  a 
sovereign  and  self-governing  association  un* 
der  the  control  of  no  power  other  than  that  of 
our  God  and  the  General  Government  of  the 
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Congress : — to  the  maintenance  of  which 
independence,  we  solemnly  pledge  to  each 
other  oar  mutual  co-operation,  our  lives,  our 
fortunes  and  our  sacred  honor.  Resolved, 
4th,  That  as  we  acknowledge  the  existence 
and  control  of  no  law,  nor  legal  office,  civil 
or  military  within  this  county,  we  do  hereby 
ordain  and  adopt  as  a  rule  of  life,  all,  each 
and  every  of  our  former  laws  ;  wherein  nev- 
ertheless the  crown  of  Great  Britain  never 
can  be  considered  as  holding  rights,  privi- 
leges, immunities  or  authority  therein.  Re- 
solved, 5th,  That  it  is  further  decreed  that 
all,  each  and  every  officer  in  this  county  is 
hereby  retained  in  his  former  command  and 
authority,  he  acting  conformably  to  these 
regulations.  And  that  every  member  pres- 
ent of  this  delegation  shall  henceforth  be  a 
civil  officer,  viz :  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  in 
the  character  of  a  Committee-man  to  issue 
process,  hear  and  determine  all  matters  of 
controversy  according  to  said  adopted  laws 
and  to  preserve  peace,  union  and  harmony 
in  said  county  ;  and  to  use  every  exertion  to 
spread  the  love  of  country  and  fire  of  free- 
dom throughout  America,  until  a  general  or- 
ganized Government  be  established  in  this 
province. 


»»  # 


*  There  Are  between  tlie  Mecklenburg  Declarvtion  and  tbar 
draughted  by  Mr.  JeflferMon.  several  coincidences  of  phrase- 
olojsy,  ihHl  seem  quite  sufficient  to  prove  that  Mr.  Jefferson 
borrowed  several  expresviona  from  that  document,  it  is  true, 
Uiat  after  a  long  interval  he  made  a  disclaimer  of  all  know- 
ledge of  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration.  It  is,  however,  easy 
enough  to  l>elieve  that  he  may  have  borrowed  those  phrases 
in  that  period  of  excitement  and  after  the  lapse  of  many 
years  may  have  entirely  forgotten  the  document  to  which  lie 
was  indebted.  The  following  expressions  occurring  in  the 
MKf.klenhurg  Declamtion,  are  found  likewise  in  the  Decia* 
ration  of  Independence,  adopted  by  Congress,  July  4lh,  1776 
i.  "Unalienable  righta.'*  The  words  in  the  Mecklenburg 
Declaration  are,  "  inherent  and  unalienable  rights."  Sotoo 
in  Mr.  Jefferson*8  own  original  draught,  the  Hords  used  are, 
**  inherent  and  inalienable  rights,  the  words  "  inherent  and" 
having  been  atrieken  out  by  the  Committee.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
aon*s  MS.  shows  that  he  employed  the  word  malienaljle. 
but  it  is  commonly  printed  "unalienable.  2.  **  Dissolved 
the  political  bonds  that  have  connected."  The  only  differ* 
enee  aa  to  these  words  is,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  has  it  **  bands," 
instead  of  **  bonds."  3.  **  Free  and  independent."  These 
words,  iiardly  subjects  of  plagiarism,  were  apparently  adopt- 
ed by  Mr.  Jefferson  and  by  the  Committee,  from  the  Reso- 
lution declaring  the  Colonifrs  independent-,  offered  by  Rich- 
ard Henry  Lee,  June  7th,  2776.  Mr.  Lee  appears  to  have 
adopted  the  words  from  the  Resolutions  of  instruction  of 
the  Convention  of  Virginia,  passed  May  15th,  1776.  4. 
The  Mef'.klenburg  Declaration  says,  "absolve  ourselves 
from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown."  The  Declara- 
tion of  July  4tb  says,  "are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to 
the  British  Crown."  Tbia  expression  was  borrowed  by 
Mr.  Lee  mi  his  Resolution  of  June  7th,  and*  adopted  from 


Much  commotion  had  been  excited,  [May 
4thJ    by   a   threat  of  the    Captain    of  the 
Fowey,  that  if  the  party  of  marines  detach- 
ed from  his  ship  for  the  Governor's  protec- 
tion should  be  molested,  he  would  fire  the 
town.     The  excitement,  however,  blew  over 
and   upon   the  reception   of  Lord  North's 
conciliatory   proposition,  commonly   called 
"  the  Olive  Branch,"  Dunmore,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  the  council,  convened  the  house  of 
burgesses,  and  in  token  of  renewed  harmo- 
ny, the  amiable  Lady  Dunmore  and  her  fam- 
ily returned  from  the  Fowey,  where  they  had 
taken  refuge  during  these  disturbances,  to 
the  palace.     The  assembly  met  on  Thursday, 
the  1st  of  June.     The  Grovernor,  in  his  ad- 
dress, presented  Lord  North's  proposition. 
The  council's   answer   was   satisfactory    (o 
Dunmore,  but  before  the  burgesses  could  re- 
ply, a  new  explosion  occurred.     Upon  Hen- 
ry's approach  towards  Williamsburg,  some 
of  the  inhabitants,  to  the  great  offence  of 
the  graver  citizens,  had  taken  possession  of 
some  of  the  few  guns  remaining  in  the  mag* 
azine.     On  the  night  of  Monday,  June  5th, 
a  number  of  persons  having  assembled  at 
the   magazine   to  furnish   themselves    with 
arms,  two  or  three  upon  entering  the  door 
were  wounded  by  spring-guns,  placed  there 
by  order  of  the  governor.     Several  barrels 
of  powder  were  also  found  buried  in  the 
magazine  to  be  used,  (it  was  suspected,)  as 
a  mine  when  occasion  should  oS^r.    Early 
on  the  next  morning,  June  6th,  Lord  Dun- 
more with  his  family  escaped  from  Williams- 


Mr.  Lee*s  Resolution,  by  the  Committee.  Mr.  Jefferson's 
own  original  draufl;ht  has  it,  "  renounce  all  allegiance  to  the 
kings  of  Great  Britain,**  dec.  5.  '*  Are  and  of  right  oogfat 
to  be."  These  being  customary  words  in  parliamentary 
declaratory  acts,  are  hardly  subjects  of  plagiarism.  They 
appear  however  to  have  been  adopted  from  Mr.  Lee's  Res* 
olution,  by  the  Committee.  6.  *'  Abjure  all  political  oob- 
nection."  The  Declaration  of  July  4th  expresses  it,  **that 
all  political  connexion  between  them  and  the  Stale  of  Great 
Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved."  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's own  original  draught  has  it,  **  we  utterly  dissolve  all 
political  connexion.**  7.  **  We  solemnly  pledge  Co  each 
other,  our  mutual  co-operation,  our  lives,  our  fonuoea  and 
our  sacred  honor."  The  Declaration  of  July  4th  employs 
the  expression,  **We  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our 
lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor.*'  See  1  Mar- 
shall's Washington,  note  6.  1  Jefferson*s  Writings  pp.  15 
and  21,  and  fac  simile  of  the  MS.  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence  appended  to  vol.  4.  Jonea'  Defence  of  North  Caro* 
lina.  Jone's  Memorials  of  North  Carolina.  Foote's  Sketch- 
es  of  North  Carolina,  pp.  37  and  38.  Hening,  vol.  I.  pp. 
8-32-36.  Sou.  Lit.  Mess.,  vol.  4,  pp.  20G-210-212-313.  Mar- 
tin's Hist,  of  North  Carolina,  vol.  2,  pp.  372-376. 
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burg  to  return  no  more  and  took  shelter  on 
board  the  Fowey.  A  correspondence  th^t 
now  ensued  between  him  and  the  assembly 
resulted  in  no  agreement,  and  the  house 
after  declaring  that  there  was  reason  to  ap- 
prehend a  dangerous  attack  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  the  colony  and  that  preparations  for 
resistance  ought  to  be  made  and  still  ex- 
pressing an  anxious  desire  for  harmony  with 
the  mother  country,  at  length  adjourned. 
The  delegates  were  summoned  at  the  same 
time  to  meet  in  convention  at  Richmond. 
(17th  of  June,  1775.]  On  the  occasion  of 
this  adjournmenti  Richard  Henry  Lee,  stand- 
ing with  two  other  burgesses  in  the  portico 
of  the  capitol,  wrote  with  his  pencil  on  a 
pillar  these  lines : — 

**  When  shall  we  three  meetagnin, 
In  thunder,  lightning  and  in  rain? 
When  the  hur1y-burly*s  done, 
When  the  battle**  lost  and  won.'*  * 

[June  25th.]  Shortly  after  Dunmore's 
flight,  a  party  of  twenty-four  persons  remo- 
ved a  quantity  of  arms  from  the  palace  to  the 
magazine,  t  The  governor  had  been  request- 
ed to  authorize  the  removal  and  had  refused. 
Nightly  watches  were  now  established  in 
Williamsburg,  and  measures  were  taken  to 
protect  the  place  against  surprise.  The 
neighboring  counties  contributed  men  for 
this  purpose.  June  29th,  the  Magdalen 
schooner  sailed  from  York,  with  lady  Dun- 
more  and  the  rest  of  the  governor's  family, 
for  England.  The  Magdalen  was  convoyed 
to  the  capes  by  the  Fowey.  This  ship  was 
soon  after  relieved  by  the  Mercury,  of  24 
guns.  The  governor's  domestics  now  aban- 
doned the  palace  and  removed  to  Porto-Bel- 
lo,  the  governor's  seat,  about  six  miles  from 
Williamsburg.  Dunmore  took  up  his  station 
at  Portsmouth. 

[14th  of  June,  1775.]  George  Washing- 
ton was  unanimously  elected  by  congress, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the 
United  Colonies.  Impressed  with  a  profound 
sense  of  the  responsibility  of  the  trust,  he 
accepted  it,  declining  all  compensation  for 
his  services  and  avowing  an  intention  to  keep 


•  Wirt'a  Life  of  Henry,  p.  167. 

j  Bland  Papere,  vol.  1,  p.  xxiii.  where  the  names  of  the 
party  may  be  found  ;  among  them  were  Theodorick  Bland, 
Jr.,  Richard  Kiddpr  Meade,  Benjamin  Harrison.  Jr.,  of 
B«>rkley,  and  Jumes  Monroe.  John  Carter  Litllepage  waa 
•ctive  among  the  patriots  at  WilUamsborg. 


an  account  of  his  expenses,  which  he  should 
rely  on  congress  to  discharge.  He  took  com- 
mand of  the  army,  near  Boston,  July  3rd.  * 

On  Monday,  the  24th  of  July,  1775,  the 
convention  met  at  Richmond.  Measures 
were  taken  for  raising  two  regiments  of  reg- 
ular troops  for  one  year,  and  to  enlist  part  of 
the  militia  as  minute-men.  A  committee  of 
safety  was  organized  to  take  charge  of  the 
executive  duties  of  the  colony.  The  com- 
mittee consisted  of  eleven  gentlemen,  Ed- 
mund Pendleton,  George  Mason,  John  Page, 
Richard  Bland,  Thomas  Ludwell  Lee,  Paul 
Carrington,  Dudley  Digges,  William  Cabell, 
Carter  Braxton,  James  Mercer  and  John 
Tabb.  Patrick  Henry  was  elected  Colonel 
of  the  first  regiment  and  commander  of  all 
the  forces  raised  and  to  be  raised  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  colony.  William  Woodford,  who 
had  served  meritoriously  in  the  French  and 
Indian  war,  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  second  regiment.  Troops  were  rapidly 
recruited.  [20th  of  September.]  Col.  Henry 
selected  an  encampment  in  the  rear  of  the 
College  of  William  &  Mary. 

[October  22nd,  1775.]  Died  suddenly  of 
an  apoplexy,  at  Philadelphia,  Peyton  Ran- 
dolph, t  aged  52  years.     Descended  from  an 

•  [June  26ih,  1775  ]  Mr.  Jefferson  was  added  to  a  com- 
mittee of  congress,  appotnU^d  to  draw  up  a  declMralioo  of 
the  causes  of  taking  up  arms.  He  prepared  a  declaration, 
hut  it  proving  too  strong  for  Mr.  Dickinson,  of  PennsyWa- 
nia,  he  was  indulged  in  preparing  a  far  tamer  staicment, 
which  was  however  accepted  hy  Congress.  ••  The  disgust 
against  its  huiniluy  wan  general,  and  Mr.'Dickinson*H  de 
light  at  iu  patisage,  was  the  only  circumMance  which  re- 
conciled them  to  it.  The  vote  heing  passed,  although  fur- 
ther oliservation  on  it  was  out  of  order,  he  could  not  refrain 
from  rising  and  expressing  his  satisfaction,  ancl  concluded 
by  saying, '  there  is  hut  one  word.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
paper,  which  I  disspprove,  and  that  is  the  word  Congre$$.* 
On  which  Ben.  Harrison  rone  and  said, '  there  is  hut  one 
word  in  the  paper,  Mr.  President,  of  which  1  approve,  and 
that  is  the  word  Congre^*,*  **    U  Writings  of  Jefferson,  p.  9. 

t  The  progenitor  of  the  Randolphs  of  Virginia,  was 
William  of  Yorkahire,  England,  who  settled  at  Turkey 
Island,  on  the  James  river.  He  was  h  nephew  of  Thomas 
Randolph,  the  Poet.  William  married  Mary  Isham,  of 
Bermuda  Hundred.  Several  of  their  sons  were  men  of 
distinction :  William  was  a  member  of  the  Council  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Colony.  Isham  was  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Burgesses,  from  Goochland,  1740,  and  Adjutant 
General  of  the  Colony.  Richard  was  a  member  of  tho 
House  of  Burgesses,  1740,  for  Henrico,  and  succeeded  his 
brother  as  I'reasorer.  Sir  John  was  Speaker  of  the  Hoaso 
of  Burgesses  and  Attorney  General. 

Peter,  son  of  the  2nd  William  Randolph,  was  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Burgesses  and  Attorney  General.  Peyton, 
brother  of  John,  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Burgesses 
and  President  of  the  first  Congress  held  at  Philadelphia. 
Thomas  Mann  Randolph,  great  grandson  of  William,  of 
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ancient,  wealthy  and  influential  familyi  he 
was  the  second  son  of  Sir  John  Randolph, 
knight,  and  Susan  Beverley,  his  wife.  Pey- 
ton Randolph  being  bred  to  the  law  was, 
[1756,]  appointed  King's  Attorney  for  the 
colony  of  Virginia,  and  held  that  office  for 
many  years.  [1766.]  He  was  elected  speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  and  [1773]  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  correspondence. 
[March  20th,  1774.]  He  was  unanimously 
chosen  President  of  the  first  Convention  of 
Virginia,  which  met  at  Williamsburg.  August 
11th  of  the  same  year,  he  was  appointed  by 
the  Conveniion  one  of  the  delec^ates  to  the 
Congress,  which  assembled  at  Philadelphia, 
[Sept.  4,  1774,]  and  was  unanimously  elected 
President  of  that  august  body. 

Dunmore  in  the  mean  time,  joined  by  a 
motley  band  of  loyalists,  negroes  and  recruits 
from  St.  Augustine,  in  Florida,  collected  a 
naval  force  and  carried  on  a  predatory  war- 
fare. At  length  a  sloop,  in  the  king's  ser- 
vice, commanded  by  a  Captain  Squires,  hap- 
pening to  be  wrecked  near  Hampton,  was 

Turkey  falnnd,  was  a  memlier  of  the  Virginia  Convention, 
1775,  from  Goochland.  Beverley  Randolph  waa  member 
of  Assembly,  from  Cumberland,  during  the  revolution,  and 
member  of  the  Convention  that  framed  the  Fedetal  Con- 
stitution and  of  the  Virginia  Conveniion  that  ratified  it, 
Governor  of  the  Stale  of  Virginia  and  Secretary  of  Slate 
of  the  United  States.  Robert  Randolph,  ton  of  Peter; 
Richard  Randolph,  grandson  of  Peter,  and  David  Meade 
Randolph,  sons  of  the  2nd  Richard,  were  cavalry  officers 
in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  David  Meade  Randolph  was 
Marshal  of  Virginia.  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  was 
grandson  of  the  Ist  Richard.  Thomas  Mann  Randolph,  Jr. 
was  member  of  Congress,  of  the  Virginia  Legislature  and 
Governor  of  the  State.  Richard  Bland,  Thomas  Jefferson 
Theodorick  Bland,  Jr.,  Richard  Henry,  Arthur  and  Francis 
Lightfoot  Lee,  William  Slith  the  Historian,  and  Thomas 
Marshall,  father  of  the  Chief  Justice,  were  all  descended 
from  Randolph  of  Turkey  Island. 

Jane  Boiling,  great-grand-daughter  of  Pocahontas,  mar- 
ried Richard  Randolph,  of  Curies.  John  Randolph,  Sr., 
of  Roanoke,  7th  child  of  that  marriage,  married  Frances 
Bland,  and  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  was  one  of  the 
children  of  this  union. 

The  iTjerober>t  of  the  numerous  family  of  the  Randolphs, 
in  several  instances,  adopted  the  names  of  their  seats  for 
the  purpose  of  distinction,  as  Thomas,  of  Tuckahoe  ;  Isham, 
of  Dungeness ;  Richard,  of  Curies ;  John,  of  Roanoke. 
The  following  were  seats  of  the  Randolphs  on  the  James 
river:  Tuckahoe,  Chatsworth,  Wilton,  Varina,  Curies, 
Bremo,  Turkey  Island.  The  crest  of  the  arms  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Randolphs  is  an  antelope*s  head. 


destroyed   by   the    inhabitants.      Dnnmore 
threatened  to  burn  the  town  in  retaliation. 
Notice  of  his  design  being  sent  to  Williams- 
burg, a  party  despatched  to  their  assistance, 
under  Colonel  Woodford,  obliged  the  assail- 
ants to  retreat  to  their  vessels  with  some  loss. 
Dunmore,  [November  7th,  1775,]  proclaimed 
martial  law,  summoned  all  persons  capable 
of  bearing  arms  to  his  standard,  on  penalty 
of  being  proclaimed  traitors,  and  ofiered  par- 
don to  all  servants  and  slaves  who  should 
join  him.     His  lordship  had  now  the  ascen- 
dency in  the  country  around  Norfolk.     The 
committee  of  safety  despatched  Woodford 
with  his  regiment,  and  two  hundred  minute- 
men,  amounting  in  all  to  eight  hundred  men, 
to  cross  the  James,  at  Sandy  point,  and  go  in 
pursuit  of  Dunmore.     Col.  Henry  had  been 
desirous  to  be  employed  in  this  service  and 
it  was  said,  solicited  it,  but  the  committee  of 
safety  refused.     Henry's  chagrin  was  aggra- 
vated by  Woodford's  declining,  while  detach- 
ed, to  acknowledge  his  superiority  in  com- 
mand.    The  committee  sustained  Woodford 
in  this  insubordination  and  thus  reversed  the 
convention's  ordinance  and  in  effect  degra- 
ded Henry,  the  officer  of  their  first  choice. 
Envy  was  at  the  bottom  of  these   proceed- 
ings.    New  mortifications  awaited  the  man 
of  the  people.     Woodford  approached  the 
earl  of  Dunmore  and  found  that  he  had  en- 
trenched himself  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Elizabeth  river,  at  the  Great  Bridge.     Here 
he  had  erected  a  small  fort,  on  an  oasis  sur- 
rounded by  a  morass,   accessible  on  either 
side  only  by  a  long  causeway.     Woodford 
encamped  within  cannon-shot  of  this  post, 
in  a  village  at  the  south  end  of  the  causeway, 
across  which  he  threw  up  a  breast-work.     But 
being  destitute  of  artillery,  he  was  unable  to 
attack  the  fort.     After  a  few  days,  Dunmore, 
hearing  by  a  servant  lad  who  had  deserted 
from  Woodford's  camp,  that  his  force  did  not 
exceed   three   hundred   men,  mustered   his 
whole  strength  and  despatched  them  in  the 
night  to  the  fort,  with  orders  to  force  the 
breast-works  early  next  morning,  or  die  in 
the  attempt. 
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BIRTH  OF  THE  RAINBOW. 

Child  of  the  storm  !  how  beautiful  thou  art ! 
Spaoning  th'  ethereal  coocave  with  a  zone 
Of  many- tin  ted  rays.     Circling  the  sky 
With  one  vast  wreath  of  gloryj  whilst  a  shroud 
Of  tempest- woTen  clouds  surrounds  thy  form. 

Art  thou  a  habitant  of  heaven^s  high  dome ! 
Or  dost  thou  float  up  the  Tiewless  winds, 
Like  foam  upon  the  waters ;  catching  light 
From  vagrant  sunbeams,  with  whose  molten  gold 
Thy  sky-born  hues  are  beautifully  blent  ? 

Thou,  radiant  Iris  !  when  the  submerged  earth 
Lay  cradled  in  the  waters,  didst  come  forth 
A  messenger  of  Hope,  to  the  wo- worn 
And  sorrow  stricken  remnant  of  a  world. 
Through  we&ry  days  and  nights  of  sullen  gloom 
They  watched  the  whelming  flood,  whose  turbid 

waves 
Did  sport  with  swollen  corses.    They  had  seen 
Cities  overthrown,  and  the  proud  works  of  man 
Cast  forth,  like  chaflf,  upon  the  rushing  surge. 
Death  brooded  on  the  waters,  while  the  air 
Seemed  struggling  for  its  own  vitality. 
It  was  as  if  the  breath  of  drowning  men, 
(The  myriads  from  whom  life  had  newly  pass'd,) 
Had  clogged  with  fetid  damps  the  airs  of  Heav*n. 

In  the  dark  bosom  of  the  wave-borne  ark, 
Two  females  sat,  and  lent  attentive  ear 
To  the  quick  rush  of  the  continuous  rain, 
Which,  like  a  fever- throbbing  pulse,  did  beat ; 
And  oft  its  tramp  upon  the  booming  surge, 
Seem'd  to  their  startled  sense,  as  if  the  Lord  ! 
Th^  avenging  God,  strode  o'er  the  liquid  waste. 

Words  had  been  mockery  in  that  dark  hour. 
But  silent  prayV,  and  tears,  born  of  the  heart. 
In  its  strung  agony,  were  offered  there. 

They  rose,  those  tearful  ones,  and  trembling  sought 
The  Ark*s  broad  deck,  then  timidly  uprear'd 
Their  drooping  heads,  and  shuddering  look'djabroad. 

The  leaden  clouds  hung,  like  a  funeral  pall. 
Above  the  wave-wrapped  earth.    The  moaning  wind 
Sank  and  uprose  again,  with  fitful  sweep, 
Across  the  billowy  waste.     And  hark !  the  voice 
Of  supplication  rises  on  the  air. 
How  solemn  is  the  sound,  the  Patriarch 
Calls  on  a  God  of  Mercy  and  of  Love. 
'*  Father  of  Goodness  !  stay  thy  chastening  rod, 
And  spare  this  feeble  remnant  of  our  race  P 

And  now  the  South  wind,  like  a  spirit,  stirs 
Among  the  lessening  rain-drops,  scattering. 
With  buoyant  wing,  the  relics  of  the  storm. 
The  heavy  clouds  rise  slowly,  and  overspread 
With  universal  blot  the  face  of  heaven. 
Scarce  had  the  Patriarch  closed  his  pray  V,  when  lo ! 
With  sudden  flash,  a  lustrous  bow  upsprang, 
Spanning  the  cloud- wreathed  sky  and  stamping  there 
Jehovah's  seal  of  pardon  and  of  Peace ! 

O  .  .  • 


THE  STUDENT  OF  PROVIDENCE. 

BY  8.    8.   BRADFORD. 

He  is  the  true  student  who  makes  Providence 
his  study.  The  mind  takes  shape  and  quality  from 
the  objects  of  its  contemplation :  "  as  a  man  think- 
eth,  so  is  he.^'  He  will  continually  arrive  at  truths 
new,  sublime  and  satisfying,  who  studies  the  con- 
stitution and  arrangement  of  thinofs,  believing  that 
he  and  his  myriad  fellows  are  building  up  the  pur- 
poses of  God,  as  silently,  and  often  as  unconscious- 
ly, as  the  swarming  insects  of  the  South  seas 
build  the  coral  structures  which  are  to  bear  up  a 
bustling  continent;  and  these  truths  will  impart 
their  own  freshness  and  vigor  to  his  mind.  And 
though  he  must  feel  that  his  path  often  winds  into 
obscure  defiles,  where  the  overhanging  crags  and 
matted  foliage  fling  down  their  mysterious  shadows 
upon  him,  still  the  light  comes  flashing  through 
many  a  broad  fissure  to  gladden  him  into  perse- 
verence.  To  such  a  student  the  Bible  must  be  the 
Great  Teacher,  for  none  other  can  lead  him  back 
tjirough  primeval  times,  when  history  had  not  yet 
learned  to  prattle  in  its  babyhood,  and  when  even 
its  foster-mother  Tradition  uttered  no  voice.  With 
this  guide  he  loves  to  walk  among  the  Sepulchres 
of  Time  and  commune  with  the  Spectral  Past, 
and  read  on  the  great  tombstone  of  History  the 
sad  inscriptions  which  tell  him  the  mournful  story 
of  misguided  mind,  and  he  loves  to  compare  these 
inscriptions  with  his  Bible  and  learn  "  The  ways 
of  God  to  man."  Strange  and  sublime  to  him  is 
the  study  of  God*s  Providence  over  a  revolted 
world.  The  scroll  seems  dark  and  its  letters  mys- 
tical because  of  the  dimness  of  his  spiritual  eye- 
sight, and  he  needs  a  teachable  spirit  and  a  diligent 
mind  to  decypher  its  sayings ;  but  when  quieted 
with  Humility,  he  can  look  fixedly  out,  he  sees 
God^s  purposes  mysteriously  gathering  to  their  is- 
sues, he  traces  the  landmarks  and  the  limits  of  that 
wide,  but  changeless  circle,  within  whose  sweep 
though  men  play  pranks  and  sin  with  stout  hearts 
and  Hell  stations  its  vast  enginery,  he  can  see  that 
all  things  tend  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  glorious 
end. 

But  it  is  while  he  is  toiling  through  the  specific 
and  minute  intricacies  of  his  subject,  that  these 
general  truths  and  large  glimpses  open  sublimely 
upon  him  ;  and  then  he  often  rises  higher,  and  feels 
that  his  study  of  God*s  dealings  with  a  single 
world,  though  inexhaustible,  having  depths  his  line 
may  never  fathom,  and  hazy  seas  where  he  can 
find  no  mooring,  is  still  limited  and  scanty  com* 
pared  with  that  universal  Providence  which  holds 
in  its  half  open  book  the  story  of  all  worlds.  Such 
a  time  is  the  still  night  to  the  thoughtful  student, 
when  be  walks  out  to  look  upon 
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-'*  the  BtRn  of  heaven, 


The  deep  blue  noon  of  night,  lit  by  an  orb, 
Which  seems  a  spirit,  or  a  spirit's  world  ;*' 


And  while  his  eye  fixes  tremb!ing[1y  npon  the  mys- 
tic curtain  which  Astronomy  tells  him  is  but  the 
f;limmerin$r  light  of  congregated  spheres,  and  he 
thinks  that  their  countless  numbers  form  perhaps 
only  the  Threshold  of  the  Unirerse  that  lies  float- 
ing in  sinless  joy  far  on  in  those  measureless  spa- 
ces under  the  Providence  of  One  Beings  his  suul 
is  bowed  with  the  stupendous  and  dreadful  truth, 
and  he  feels  like  a  little  child — Then  has  he  the 
temper  of  a  true  student,  the  subject  is  unfolded 
with  unwonted  nearness  to  his  very  spirit.  Self 
and  sense  are  forgotten  in  this  close  communing, 
and  with  awe  and  quiet  simplicity  he  receives  its 
teachings.  He  cannot  and  would  not  speak — 
Thoughts  that  would  be  soiled  and  marred  by  phy- 
sical utterance  gush  over  his  soul  with  unutterable 
joy.  Then  he  feels,  though  ho  might  not  be  able 
to  tell,  why  the  '*  Sons  of  inspiration**  will  bend 
over  the  pages  of  Providence  enraptured  forever; 
why  Gabriel  pants  to  search  out  its  untold  myste- 
ries. 

What  a  lofty  position  does  the  student  of  Provi- 
dence  hold  !  He  stands  on  the  mount  of  God, 
with  the  Bible  as  his  telescope,  and  tracing  back 
the  stream  of  lime  to  its  upspringing  in  Eden,  he 
follows  it  down  through  the  Wane  of  Ages,  into 
the  Future,  till  he  sees  its  last  surge  heave  itself 
npon  the  shoreless  ocean  of  Eternity — Yes  !  The 
Bible  !  Its  simple  story  opens  to  him  the  Early 
Past,  when  Time  was  young,  and  girded  himself 
for  his  earthly  march,  and  its  Prophecies  open  to 
him  the  Latest  Future,  when  Time  is  old  and 
shakes  his  hoary  locks  over  his  ^rave,  and  he  sees 
and  studies  throughout  the  constitution  of  things 
and  knows  that  all  is  for  good — And  thus  he  is 
taught  to  study  fitly  the  busy  Present,  which  is 
ever  ringing  its  ceaseless  changes  in  his  ear,  and 
amid  all  its  discords,  he  hears  sweet  melodies, 
and  among^  its  sickening  hues  he  finds  colors  that 
will  make  a  rainbow.  He  perceives  and  is  con- 
tent with  the  doings  of  Providence. 

But  though  the  Bible  be  his  teacher,  the  mate- 
rials of  his  study  are  elsewhere,  thickly  strewn  all 
around  him.  Ho  goes  out  to  gather  and  the  Bible 
teat'hes  him  to  classify  and  store  up  (hat  which  he 
has  gathered.  All  science,  philosophy  and  history 
are  his  gleaning  fields,  and  they  are  more  precious 
to  him  than  to  any  other  man.  Others  value  them 
because  their  possession  and  discreet  application 
afiford  present  profit  or  fame.  He  values  them  as 
a  medium  through  which  he  reaches  a  higher 
knowledge — a  knowledge  not  earthly,  but  spiritual 
and  satisfying — the  knowledge  of  **  God*s  ways  to 
man  ;'*  and  while  the  time-servers  around  him  are 
dazzled  into  destruction  by  every  false  light,  he 
walks  '*  through  maze  and  sinaoos  path  secure.'* 


The  Bible  is  to  him  as  the  Lydian  stone  to  the 
Alchymist ;  it  is  a  test,  by  which  he  estimates  the 
value  of  things  and  their  tendencies.  The  student 
of  Providence  should  not  be  an  idle  man— When 
every  power  of  his  mind  is  tasked  to  its  utmost 
energy,  yet  forever  a  new  and  unoccupied  vastness 
stretches  out  its  inviting  arras  toward  him.  He 
should  be  a  groat  Fact- gatherer,  he  should  learn 
how  things  have  gone  in  the  past,  and  be  should 
infer  how  they  will  go  in  the  future.  By  classifi- 
cation of  events  past  and  present,  he  should  gain  t 
basis  upon  which  Reason  may  build  many  a  solid 
edifice,  whose  numerous  apartments  shall  be  deco- 
rated and  peopled  with  the  cheerful  images  of  a 
quickened  fancy. 

I  must,  even  though  it  be  at  the  expense  of  anity 
in  my  plan,  ask  yon  to  go  and  look  upon  the  chart 
which  contains  past  and  present  Provideoees,  and 
selecting  one  from  the  number,  inquire  the  reasons 
for  its  being  there,  and  regard  its  probable  issues. 
/  speak  of  that  providential  arrangement  tcAerefry 
Progress  in  scientific  discovery,  is  made  to  corns- 
pond  exactly  to  the  right  Progress  of  man^s  mord 
nature. 

Who  will  doubt  that  there  is  such  an  arranire- 
mentt  Look  at  the  Evangelized  World!  Sci* 
ence  has  beautified  it  with  her  discoveries.  Look 
at  the  Pagan  World  !  The  perpetuity  of  old  and 
dragoing  customs  is  unbroken.  No  new  inreo- 
tions  lighten  their  labors  or  unbind  a  single  harden 
that  their  forefathers  bore.  Innovation  is  not  in 
their  vocabulary,  because  Progress  is  not  in  their 
souls.  They  know  nothing  of  the  onward  march 
of  scientific  discovery,  because  their  moral  natares 
know  no  sanctified  movement.  There  is  a  sjmpa- 
tliizing  darkness  of  the  outer  and  the  inner  nature, 
and  it  is  because  Gospel  light  and  Scienoe^s  light 
are  only  different  sunbeams  from  one  sun. 

The  hastiest  survey  of  the  world  most  establish 
us  in  the  belief  that  God  has  permitted  discove- 
ries in  science,  just  in  proportion  to  the  right  de- 
velopment of  man's  moral  nature.  The  uncooih 
ctaft  that  floated  in  the  Elder  days,  on  the  inland 
livers  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  seem  to  have  be- 
gotten children  literally  after  their  own  iroi^,  to 
haunt  the  same  unchanged  streams,  while  in  the 
new  world,  through  rivers  that  yet  run  by  the  un- 
tamed wilderness,  the  steamer  dashes  from  its  track 
the  hindering  wave  and  speeds  to  soque  colony  in 
the  Far.  West.  The  rising  sun  looks  down  npon  the 
cow-cart  of  the  Hindoo,  dragging  wearily  through 
the  heavy  sand,  and  the  same  sun,  as  he  hides  him- 
self behind  the  western  hills,  sees  the  steam  car, 
which  girding  its  loins  with  inm  bands,  climbs 
mountains  and  runs  in  the  valleys,  scaring  with  its 
shrill  voice  the  untutored  child  of  the  woodland. 
Why  the  diflTerence  ?  Vice  has  quenched  not  the 
intellectual  fire  that  once  burned  in  the  land  of  the 
wise-men.  Vice  has  secured  the  sceptre  to  Igno- 
rance by  the  wrong  development  of  moral  nature. 
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]i  is  easy  to  discern  the  natural  causes  of  this  dif- 
ference, but  the  inquiring  mind  unwilling  to  stop 
here,  seeks  the  reasons  why  God  has  made  this 
difference  so  uniform,  why  He  permits  discoveries 
in  Science  to  keep  step  only  with  a  rii^htly  devel- 
oping moral  nature.  Let  us  see.  While  Adam 
and  Eve  lived  sinless  in  the  garden,  the  unploughed 
earth  fed  them.  All  their  toil  was,  *^  To  dress  that 
garden :" — 

*'  Their  rural  work  was  among 
Sweet  dews  and  flowers,  and  where  any  row 
Of  frait  trees,  over  woody,  reached  too  far 
Their  pampered  bouiths,  they  pruned  the  wanton  growth, 

Or  they  led  the  Vine 
To  wed  the  Elm ;  where  spoused  about  hioi 
She  might  twine  her  marriageable  arms  and  with  her 
Bring  her  dower,  the  adopted  clusters,  to  adorn 
His  barren  leaves.*' 

Their  Labor  was  like  the  play  of  children  in  the 
summer  woods.  It  took  from  leisure  all  its  satiety 
and  added  new  joys,  and  they  were  happy  in  com- 
munion with  God  and  with  one  another,  and  in  cul- 
tivating the  daily  growth  of  their  intellectual  and 
moral  natures.  But  they  sinned,  and  a  sinful  Pos- 
terity swarmed  upon  an  accursed  earth,  and  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brow  watered  its  sterility  into  a 
meagre  productiveness.  The  moral  nature  which 
in  their  sinless  progenitors  opened  daily  in  new 
beauty  and  strength,  now  steadily  developing  in 
new  shapes  of  hideous  deformity,  swept  on  with 
destructive  vigor  in  its  ravaging  progress.  If  God 
had  given  them  the  leisure  and  ease  of  Eden  and 
the  Earth  had  brought  forth  as  with  primeval  fer- 
tility, they  would  soon  have  hurried  over  each 
other  into  destruction.  But  God  had  seen  that  a 
mighty  barrier  was  necessary  to  shut  them  back 
from  ruin,  so  he  cursed  the  Earth,  and  Toil  and 
Weariness  and  unappeased  Hunger  and  Thirst 
curbed  in  the  Apostate  race  with  a  thousand  reins. 
Behold !  what  a  conservative  power  is  labor ! 
what  a  wise  arrangement  that  men  here  must  work ! 
If  no  necessity  forced  them  on  to  toil  for  their 
daily  bread,  the  Earth  would  be  a  scene  of  plot 
and  counter-plot.  Men  would  combine  with  the 
Devils  to  set  pit-falls  and  cunning  snares  for  each 
other.  Strengthening  Passion  would  have  its  free 
eourse,  and  man*s  soul  would  soon  lose  the  last 
trace  of  its  heavenly  inscription  and  grow  to  the 
full  stature  of^erfect  demon  hood.  But  see  what 
bard  labor  does  for  man  !  It  draws  him.  back  into 
a  circumscribed  sphere  and  building  a  hedge  about 
him,  bids  him  act  himself  out  there  within  its  limits. 
It  stifles  the  fire  of  Passion  or  chastens  its  heav- 
ing flame.  It  wears  away  his  pride  by  continual  at- 
trition and  soothes  him  into  subjection.  Hard  labor 
tires  a  vast  deal  of  Vice  out  of  the  Universe.  And 
not  only  does  it  repress — it  does  more — it  excites. 
Its  necessities  force  an  opening  out  of  which  the 
better  feelings  of  human  nature  may  struggle.     It 


is  rugged-handed  labor  that  binds  men  into  com- 
munities for  mutual  good  and  urges  them  to  confi- 
dence in  each  other.     It  is  labor  that  has  never 
ceased  to  knock  at  the  door  of  roan*s  heart,  and 
call  out  his  social  afiections  by  showing  the  depen- 
dance  of  others  upon  himself.     It  is  labor  that  in 
darkest  tiroes  has  kept  sympathy  and  love  from 
dying  out  of  the  Heart  and  has  reminded  men  of  a 
truth,  they  had  otherwise  forgotten,  that  God  made 
them  a  brotherhood.     Yes!  labor  is  the  conserva- 
tive power  over  wicked  and  unenlightened  men ! 
Twere  unwise  to  trust  them  with  leisure — It  would 
be  their  extermination.    But  a  new  day  has  dawned 
upon  the  Apostate  World — **  God  is  in  Christ,  re- 
conciling the  World  into  Himself,*'  and  man  is  re- 
turning to  his  allegiancB.     Moral  nature  is  again 
tending  to  right  and  sanctified  development,  and 
every  step  it  takes  in  its  progress,  less  labor  is 
necessary  for  the  faithful  cultivstion  of  the  much 
impaired  moral  nature — for  it  is  a  hard  and  long 
neglected  soil  that  is  to  be  tilled.     But  how  is  man 
to  gain  this  leisure  1     Will  the  accursed  E&rth  give 
bread  again  spontaneously  T   Will  the  ground  gather 
the  soil  of  Eden  again  upon  its  blasted  surface  % 
No  !    Then  is  there  no  compensative  force  ?    Yes 
there  is,  and  it  is  scientific  discovery.     As  Reli- 
gion advances.  Science  follows  in  her  footsteps ; 
and  as  man's  moral  nature  unfolds  rightly  under 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  the  disco^ries  of 
science  better  his  physical  condition,  relieving  him 
from  much  labor,  by  putting  into  his  hands  powers 
and  efficiencies  he  knew  not  of  before.    All  labor 
is  founded  on  Ignorance  and  Ignorance  on  Sin. 
Agents  of  tremendous  power  sleep  around  us  in 
air,  earth  and  in  the  rolling  sea.     Many  we  cannot 
perceive  and  many  we  dare  not  arouse,  for  we  fear 
ruin  from  their  undirected  energies.     We  know 
not  how  to  find  nor  wield  the  weapons  stacked  op 
in  the  great  storehouse  of  outside  nature  ;  and  why 
do  we  not  know  1  because  Vice  and  Ignorance  have 
always  been  boon  companions  on  the  Earth.     Bnt 
Labor  and  Ignorance  also  always  go  together.    So 
that  if  we  can  rid  onrselves  of  Sin  we  rid  our- 
selves of  Ignorance,  and  Ignorance  is  only  ex- 
pelled by  accessions  of  Knowledge,  and  as  Know- 
ledge increases.  Power  increases  and   personal 
labot  decreases.    So  as  men  become  better,  they 
become  wiser,  and  search  out  new  inventions  to 
ameliorate  their  condition  and  gain  leisure  to  colti- 
vste  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  more  than  the 
physical.    Thus  in  this  natural  way  and  for  these 
reasons  God  permits  discoveries  in  science,  just  in 
proportion  to  the  right  progress  of  moral  nature. 
And  who  knows  but  as  moral  nature  becomes  rec- 
tified under  the  teaching  of  the  Gospel,  when  no 
discord  shall  be  heard  in  the  unbroken  Song  of  Re- 
demption, going  up  from  the  circle  of  the  Earth- 
when  thei^hurch  of  Christ  shall  truly  be  a  "Tem- 
ple not  niade  with  hands,"  whose  floor  shall  be  the 
green  Earth  and  whose  dome  the  outspread  Heav- 
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en,  whose  aisles  ohall  be  the  broad  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  and  the  sunny  plains  of  Hindostao-— 
who  knows  but  God  will  then  give  to  ransomed 
man  the  keys  to  the  chambers  of  Nature,  wheie 
he  may  find,  long  shut  ont  from  his  san-blended 
eyesight,  Powers  and  Agencies  which  shall  labor 
fur  him  as  servants.  Such  things  may  be.  The 
lore  that  chained  our  rebel  race  to  the  Iron  Pillar 
of  Labor,  may  in  due  lime  unbind  the  snbdoed 
Penitent,  wipe  the  tears  from  his  eyes  and  the 
sweat  from  his  brow.  The  Earth,  though  it  may 
never  wear  again  the  spotless  garment  of  Eden, 
may  be  turned  into  a  vast  Laboratory,  wherein  men 
shall  be  Alchy mists  and  shall  guide  the  Elements  to 
their  work,  combining  and  directing  their  mightiest 
energies — Man  may  regain  his  forfeited  title  of  the 
^Lord  of  Creation."  Weariness  may  be  known 
BO  more ;  and  Labor,  as  in  Eden,  may  only  be  as  a 
relief  to  the  tedium  of  perpetual  leisure.  Now 
the  body  must  toil  to  sustain  life  and  keep  the  soul 
within  the  tent  door,  but  then  the  obedient  Ele- 
ments may  be  made  to  minister  to  the  spirit  even 
as  the  body  now  does.  We  may  make  the  Storm- 
winds  plough  our  spring  fields  and  we  may  catch 
the  summer  rain  to  drive  the  steam  scythe  through 
the  summer  grass.  We  may  cause  the  bare  lock 
to  wave  with  the  yellow  harvest  and  we  may  make 
the  Land- Breeze  that  fostered  its  liTe,  gather  it 
into  our  J>arn8.  By  our  power  the  Mango  and  the 
Orange  may  shed  their  leaves  with  the  other  trees 
of  oor  Forests,  and  the  Banian  may  build  its  green 
palace  on  all  oor  Hilltops.  The  fiery  energy  of 
^e  volcano  may  be  chastened  into  usefulness,  and 
the  Lava  that  scorched  up  pasture  ground  and 
smiling  hamlet,  may  be  made  to  run  as  a  messen- 
ger of  life.  The  blast  of  Winter  may  be  made  to 
warm  fruit  tree  and  tender  herb,  and  the  fierce 
lightning  may  be  soothed  to  roost  efficient  agency. 
Who  Knows  ?  Some  may  smile.  I  would  ask 
them  have  not  discoveries  as  wonderful  marked  the 
last  thirty  years  that  have  just  gone  1  Would  you 
not  have  laughed  outright  ten  years  ago,  bad  some 
one  whispered  you  that  you  should  make  the  skipping 
sunbeam  grave  your  face  most  truthfully  in  silver 
with  its  unseen  chisel  ?  May  not  experience  bid  you 
open  your  ears  to  the  voice  of  the  Past,  which  de- 
clare, that  scientific  discoveries  shall  keep  pace 
with  the  right  development  of  mural  nature.  W^e 
see  then  that  Labor  is  one  of  the  great  conserva- 
tive forces  that  has  held  the  Apostate  back  from 
otter  ruin ;  and  we  also  see  that  progressive  Dis- 
covery in  Science  and  the  Arts  is  the  compensa- 
tive power  bestowed  upon  the  retnrning  rebel. 
This  is  an  arrangement  in  the  constitution  of  things 
which  speaks  many  lessons  to  the  considerate  mind. 
Here  I  have  held  up  to  your  view  only  one  thread 
in  the  seamless  garment  of  Providence.  There 
are  many  others — ^some  are  full  and  dittinct  and 
many  are  small  and  curiously  interlaced  in  the 
woven  texture.    You  mai  therefore  see  what  plea- 


sures reward  the  Student  of  Providence.  Oh !  it 
is  a  good  thing  to  make  Providence  osrStodj! 
The  world  is  then  our  school-house,  Natore  and 
man  oor  text-books  and  the  Bible  our  Teacher. 
And  when  death  shall  open  to  us  our  new  and  na* 
torer  Existence,  these  bright  and  paising  dajs, 
which  we  call  lAfe^,  shall  seem  to  os  as  the  dayi 
of  an  Early  ChDdhood  when  we  learned  to  spell 
and  stammer  out  a  few  glorious  Truths. 

Afton^  Culpeper  county,  Va. 


TO  J.  E.  B. 

Years,  weary  years  have  past  since  last  we  ptrtid, 
Dream  of  my  youth  I  my  first  love  and  my  last! 
Yet  still  thy  sweet  face  haunts  me  with  its  beauty, 
Filling  my  heart  with  memories  of  the  put. 
Tbou  bast  been  with  me  through  those  year*  of  lorrovi 
A  blessed  comforter,  an  angel-guide, 
And  still,  though  more  than  distance  noio  dolA  port  n, 
I  feel  that  thou  art  ever  by  my  side. 

If  there  be  aught  of  high  and  holy  feeling 
Within  this  seared  and  lonely  heart  of  mise; 
If  I  have  kept  my  name  and  honor  spotless, 
I  owe  it  to  no  influence  but  thine ! 
The  memory  of  thy  love  has  been  around  me, 
The  only  light  within  my  darken *d  heart  r 
That  love  has  been  my  gntding  star  to  virtue, 
Bidding  temptation  from  my  path  depart ! 

Tbou  art  another's  now,  and  thy  sweet  veiee* 
The  voice  that  was  the  music  of  my  life, 
Now  fills  another  home,  in  which  tbou  beaiesl 
The  holy  names  of  mother  and  of  wife. 
Thou  art  another's  now,  and  1  no  more 
With  words  of  love  may  sully  thy  pure  ear ; 
I  may  not  even  plead  for  thy  remembranee. 
Nor  claim  from  those  soft  eyes  one  pitying  teai. 


It  thou  wert  happy  in  thy  distant  home. 
Happy  as  thou  art  lovely,  good  and  pure, 
Then  could  I  better  bear  my  weight  of  sorrow. 
Then  could  my  strength  unto  the  end  endure. 
But  there  are  those  who  tell  me  thou  art  akeied, 
That  sadness  dwells  upon  thy  fading  bro«L; 
While  in  the  eyes  once  bright  with  hope  Sdgladneu, 
Lietb  a  shadow  deep  and  mourn fal  now. 

Oh !  God,  to  know  that  thy  young  heart  is  breakisff 
Thy  buoyant  spirit  bowing  'neath  its  woe ; 
While  I  may  breathe  no  word  of  love  or  comfort 
To  cheer  thee  on  thy  dreary  path  below  :— 
'Tis  vain  to  murmur,  worse  than  vain  to  hope— 
And  yet  ont  precious  hope  indeed  is  given— 
That  thou,  so  wiWly,  passionately  loved 
While  lingering  here,  may  be  mine  own  in  Besom! 
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THE  FORTUNES  OF  ESTHER,  THE  JEWESS. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

The  king^s  great  feast  was  over,  and  the  ({loom 
of  jaded  spirita  weighed  down  by  excess,  oYerspread 
the  minds  of  the  revellers ;  and  the  jollity  and  vi- 
vacity of  obstreperous  mirth  were  succeeded  by  a 
tboaghtful  and  peevish  melancholy.  So  great  was 
the  contrast  in  the  effects  on  the  animal  spirits, 
that  an  inexperienced  observer  could  scarcely  have 
believed  the  serious  and  taciturn  visages  before  him 
to  be  the  late  merry  and  joyous  crowd  that  had 
thronged  the  festive  board.  Now  that  the  hour  of 
reflection  and  self-examination  had  come  upon  the 
kiog,  the  natural  benevolence  of  his  nature,  which 
neither  despotic  power,  nor  the  influence  of  vicious 
eoortiers  coald  suppress,  was  moved  by  pity  and 
commiseration  for  his  ill-fated  queen,  whom  he  had 
eondemned  and  punished  while  heated  with  wine. 
Yet  the  edict  had  gone  forth  and  without  the  clear- 
est evidence  of  error  or  falsehood  in  the  charge 
preferred  against  her,  could  not  consistently  with 
the  dignity  and  the  fixed  and  irreversible  stern- 
ness of  the  monarch's  decrees,  be  annulled.  The 
ioqoietode  of  the  king  did  not  escape  the  watchful 
and  penetrating  eyes  of  the  courtiers,  who  rightly 
jadging  the  cause,  sought  without  delay  to  apply  a 
remedy  that  should  restore  him  to  his  wonted  cheer- 
falness.  Accordingly,  the  chief  of  the  Magi,  or 
wise  men  of  the  east,  and  the  expounders  of  the 
Zeadaviata,  prostrating  himself  before  the  king, 
begged,  aAer  the  eastern  custom,  permission  to 
speak,  which  being  granted,  he  proceeded  in  the 
following  manner. 

"Then  let  the  king  know  that  all  future  mon- 
arshs  and  the  people  of  every  nation  shall  read  in 
the  clirooidea  of  Persia  how  Artaxerxes,the  migh- 
ty ruler  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven  provinces, 
regarding  mdre  the  good  of  his  people  and  the  glo- 
ry of  his  empire  than  his  personal  gratiflcaiions, 
maintained  the  supremacy  of  his  edicts  and  the 
power  of  hia  aothority,  even  over  the  queen  of  his 
choice  and  the  wife  of  his  bosom.  So  shall  the 
governors  and  rulers  of  the  earth  regard  his  gov- 
ernment as  a  model,  and  himself  as  the  imperso- 
nation of  princely  greatness.  But  that  his  throne 
may  be  surrootided  by  all  that  is  beautiful  and  at- 
tractive, as  well  as  glorious,  his  dutiful  slave  would 
hombly  advise  the  king  of  kings  to  send  forth  a 
deeree  to  all  the  satraps  of  the  provinces,  to  search 
OBt  the  most  beaotifol  and  accomplished  damsels 
in  tlie  boande  of  their  governments  and  send  them 
to  Sosa,  that  the  king  may  from  their  number 
ohoose  a  queen  to  adorn  his  throne  in  the  place  of 
Vasbti,  who  forgetting  the  homage  due  to  her  lord 
has  forfeited  her  place." 
This  speech  was  gratifying  to  the  king,  both  as 


it  confirmed  his  wavering  mind  as  to  the  justice  of 
Vashti's  banishment,  and  promised  great  happiness 
in  the  selection  of  a  new  queen.  The  decree  was 
therefore  made  without  delay  and  as  readily  obey- 
ed. The  beauty  of  the  empire  was  already  pour- 
ing into  the  eiiy  from  the  adjacent  provinces,  sur- 
rounded with  a  splendor  and  treated  with  a  distinc- 
tion suitable  for  candidates  for  the  exalted  station 
of  queen  of  the  mighty  empire.  Being  conducted 
to  the  palace,  they  were  committed  to  the  custody 
of  Hagai,  the  eunuch,  till  the  time  when  they 
should  appear  before  the  king.  Mordecai,  perceiv- 
ing from  the  language  of  the  edict  that  ail  the 
most  beautiful  young  women  of  the  empire  were 
to  assemble  at  the  palace,  without  making  an  ex- 
ception as  to  nation,  kindred  or  condition,  after 
daily  viewing  the  throngs  of  beautiful  females  that 
passed  him,  as  he  sat  in  the  king^s  gate,  suddenly 
conceived  the  idea  of  presenting  Esther  among  the 
congregated  beauties. 

"  Who  knows,"  he  reasoned,  *'  but  that  it  may 
please  the  infinitely  wise  God  of  my  fathers  to 
make  her  the  accepted  of  the  king,  notwithstand- 
ing her  having  once  oflfended  him  by  her  refusal  1 
And  who  shall  say,  if  this  should  come  to  pass,  that 
the  king^s  heart  may  nni  be  touched  by  her,  frail 
instrument  though  she  be,  to  lighten  the  yoke  of 
her  unhappy  people  1" 

Inspirited  by  these  reflections,  he  at  once  deter- 
mined to  open  bis  mind  to  Esther  and  know  her 
determination.  Esther  had  learned  the  downfall 
of  the  unhappy  queen,  which  rumor  had  spread  with 
a  thousand  variations  through  every  street  and 
avenue  of  the  great  city,  and  though  the  object  of 
her  merciless  jealousy,  she  could  not  repress  a 
feeling  of  piiy  at  her  sudden  and  overwhelming 
reverse  of  fortnno. 

'*  How  cheerless,  how  desolate,"  she  mused, 
'*mu8t  be  that  haughty,  unbending  spirit,  thus 
struck  down  and  levelled  with  the  slaves  she  spurn- 
ed !  Those  who  trembled  at  her  frown  and  felt 
death  scarcely  more  terrible  than  her  anger,  now 
*  mock  her  calamity'  and  pass  her  with  scorn.  That 
God  whom  she  blasphemed,  has  by  a  breath  dis- 
pelled her  greatness  forever  and  sent  her  forth  an 
outcast  and  exile  from  the  scenes  of  her  splendor, 
to  drink  the  waters  of  bitterness  and  eat  the  bread 
of  afiliction.  *  Pride,  indeed^  goes  before  destruc- 
tion and  a  haughty  spirit  before  a  fall.*" 

Mordecai  found  her  in  a  thougtful  and  medita- 
tive mood  as  he  entered  the  room  in  which  she  sat, 
and  asked  with  a  smile,  **  Why,  Esther,  what  un- 
welcome thoughts  intrude  upon  you  that  your  brow 
assumes  ao  grave  a  cast  V 

**  1  was  reflecting  on  the  sudden  fall  and  wretch- 
ed state  of  the  proud  and  unhappy  Vashti,"  she 
replied. 

*'  And  what  think  you,  my  daughter,  of  the  beau- 
tiful virgins  that  flock  in  on  every  side  to  abide 
their  chance  for  her  place  1" 
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"  1  have  seen  none  of  ihem/'  she  replied  with 
aoaffected  si^pliiMiy.  "  hut  suppose  that  nmie  but 
▼ery  lovely  danrisels  have  approached  the  palace ; 
Jor  the  decree  admits  of  none  but  such.*' 

**  Esther,  child  of  my  adoption  and  dearer  tome 
than  life,  I  am  about  to  ask  you  a  question,  not 
prompted  by  idle  curiosity,  but  for  reasons  on  sev- 
eral accounts  mishiy  and  important,  and  I  expect 
from  your  tnithfulness  a  candid  answer.  For  some 
time  past  I  have  observed  even  vi'hen  you  were 
most  anxious  to  conceal  it  from  me,  that  some  se- 
cret catisc  of  sorrow  cast  a  gloom  upon  your  spir- 
its and  corroded  at  your  heart.  This  has  (;iven 
me  tnmblp,  for  I  think  I  have  rij^htly  judged  the 
cause.  Now  be  not  troubled  when  you  hear  the 
question,  for  your  answer  will  in  no  wise  displease 
me,  whether  yes  or  no — and  will  determine  my 
coorse  as  to  what  may  follow.  Then  tell  me,  in 
all  sincerity,  do  you  not  fervently  and  tenderly 
love  the  king  of  Persia  V* 

The  countenance  of  Esther  which  had  gradually 
grown  paler  and  paler  at  Mordecai*s  solemn  pre- 
face, now  became  crimson  and  she  was  silent. 

"  I  have  taken  you  by  surprise,  my  daughter,** 
continued  he,  "  but  my  purpose  is  not  a  light  one. 
as  I  have  already  told  you,  therefore  be  composed 
and  answer  me  frankly  and  ingenuously,  if  Ariax- 
erxes  has  won  by  his  generous  and  noble  nature 
the  affections  of  your  young  heart,  and  whether 
you  could  be  to  him  a  tender  and  affectionate  wife, 
remembering  always  your  service  to  your  God  ?*' 

"  I,  the  wife  of  the  king  P'  asked  Esther  with 
astonishment. 

"  Even  you,"  replied  Mordecai  with  a  «mile ; 
"and  what  is  there  to  foibid  it?" 

**  Do  you  forget,  my  father,  that  we  are  Jews, 
a  nation  of  bondsmen  despised  by  this  haughty  peo- 
ple? And  can  you  indulge  for  a  moment  the  vain 
dream  that  the  great  king,  who  in  youthful  fervor, 
and  then  without  a  prospect  of  the  throne,  could 
ofier  to  raise  to  the  dignity  of  a  princess  an  ob- 
scure Persian  girl  as  he  thought  me,  would  suffer 
the  thought  to  enter  bis  mind  of  making  a  daugh- 
ter of  our  people  the  queen  of  Persia  V 

"  Daughter,"  replied  Mordecai,  "  I  have  forgot- 
ten nothing,  nor  do  I  consider  it  a  vain  dream  as 
your  modesty  terms  it,  that  you  should  be  thought 
worthy  to  become  the  wife  of  the  great  king.  This 
proud  people  may  apply  to  our  nation  what  terms 
of  reproach  they  please,  but  that  cannot  settle  the 
question  of  merit.  God,  who  searches  the  heart, 
knows  who  is  most  worthy  of  approbation  and  His 
omnipotent  will  has  but  to  conceive  it,  to  accom- 
plish what  is  impossible  for  man.  The  king*s  de- 
cree, that  the  beauty  of  his  whole  empire  shall  be 
presented  to  his  eye  for  the  selection  of  a  queen, 
allows  no  exception  of  nation  or  kindred,  but  com- 
prehends all  the  most  lovely  young  females  in  his 
dominions.  You  are  therefore  not  only  privileged, 
but  commanded  to  appear  before  him.     You  are 


under  no  obligation  to  declare  your  people,  and 
may  without  reproach  be  silent  on  that  subject.  I 
wonid  not  in  the  slightest  degree  influence  your 
determination.  Be  guided  by  your  own  sense  of 
propriety.  But  be  not  impelled  by  a  vain  ambition 
for  distinction  and  earthly  splendor,  and  in  no  wise 
think  to  aspire  to  the  dignity  of  the  queen  without 
carrying  along  with  you  the  affeetions  of  the  bent. 
Speak  boldly  and  determinately — I  await  yoar  an- 


swer. 


i> 


There  was  a  war  of  tnmottoous  feelings  in  that 
little  bosom  and  her  heart  throbbed  with  a  palpita- 
ting violence  as  she  made  several  ineffectual  efforts 
to  speak.  At  length  sommoning  duty  to  theaidof 
modesty,  she  said  almost  inaudibly,  "i  have  striv- 
en in  vain  to  subdue  the  ineffably  tender  enmiioas 
of  my  trembling  heart  towards  the  king,  feario^ 
that  I  sinned  against  the  God  of  our  people  in  lov- 
ing the  creature  more  than  the  Creator.  Tet  in 
my  sleeping  and  my  waking  dreams  he  aeeoiseTer 
before  me.  His  gentle  voice,  his  manly  and  beau- 
tiful person,  and  his  generous  offers,  reroaio  ever 
before  me  like  the  delnsions  of  a  mirage.*' 

**  Then  who  shall  forbid  your  introdociioD  among 
the  damsels  at  the  palace?'*  asked  Mordecai.  ^'Too 
shall  go  my  daughter,  and  may  the  God  of  Jacob 
he  with  you  and  make  you  the  instrument  of  fotare 
blessings  upon  your  people.*' 

Having  thus  propitiously  concluded  hisioterview, 
Mordecai  hastily  set  about  the  preparation  necessa- 
ry for  Esther's  appearance  at  the  palace.  The  fe- 
males already  assembled  were  principally  those  of 
the  wealthy  and  powerful  lords  of  Persia,  who  from 
a  long  line  of  ancestors,  softly  and  delicately  nor* 
tured,  inherited  the  most  graceful  and  beantfol  per- 
sons, as  well  as  the  haughtiest  and  most  sopereilions 
bearing.  Their  appearance,  as  they  promenaded  in 
groups  about  the  palace,  was  strikingly  elegant  and 
imposing.  The  splendor  of  their  dresses,  sparkling 
with  gems  and  gold  from  their  bosoms  to  the  long 
trains  that  trailed  upon  the  gorgeous  carpets-^heir 
long  silken  tresses  clustered  with  diamonds— their 
polished  foreheads  of  dazzling  whiteness  and  arched 
brows — the  soH,  yet  sparkling  eye — the  winning 
smile  and  ivory  teeth,  the  graceful  altitude  and  elas- 
tic, noiseless  tread,  gave  to  the  beholder  the  idea 
of  the  bright  spirits  of  a  purer  and  belter  world. 
Yet  here  was  no  object  to  excite  an  unworthy  pas- 
sion, and  the  illusion  was  without  its  foil.  Most 
of  these  damsels  were  known,  one  to  another,  ei- 
ther by  personal  intercourse,  or  by  the  intimacy  of 
their  parents ;  and  being  generally  equal  by  btrth 
and  station,  they  mingled  in  lively  recreaiioD8,80iiie- 
times  with  boisterous  merriment,  playing  at  Persian 
games  and  filling  the  palace  with  shouts  of  wild 
laughter,  and  at  others,  supposing  a  queen  already 
chosen  from  their  number,  they  in  mock  obeisance 
prostrated  themselves  before  their  imagined  mis- 
tress, and  by  turns  carried  on  long  diaiogoes  with 
her.     On  one  of  these  outburst  of  jollity,  tbe  eo- 
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nach,  Hagai,  jealous  of  hia  aotbority  and  deeming 
Iheir  oiirth  rather  undignified,  entered  iheir  apart- 
ment with  the  double  purpose  of  scold inf^  their 
levity  and  of  announcing  the  arrival  of  another 
beanty  before  introducing  her.  Contracting  his 
brow  and  assiiming  a  carriage  of  awfnl  dignity,  he 
•talked  ioto  the  room  and  looking  around  upon  them 
with  a  frown  asked,  **  What  means  this  noisy  rev- 
elry 1  Have  you  forgotten  where  you  are  and  for 
what  purpose  you  are  here  assembled  1  Would 
you  win  the  king  t  and  is  it  by  screams  and  frol- 
icsome wantonness  you  expect  to  please  him  t" 

**Is  the  king  very  grave  then  V  taxied  a  Utile 
black-eyed  beauty  sidling  up  to  the  eunuch  with 
an  expreasion  of  comic  archness.  *'  Then  do  show 
foe  wliat  aspect  to  assume  when  I  appear  before 
him  1  Is  this  the  kind  of  look  to  win  him  1"  she 
continued,  distorting  her  pretty  little  face  into  a 
horrid  grimace.  In  vain  the  eunuch  pursed  up 
his  mouth  and  contracted  his  brow  to  look  indig- 
nant, the  lurking  disposition  to  laugh  betrayed  it- 
self in  despite  of  him,  and  before  he  could  utter 
the  relMike  upon  his  tongue,  another  interposed  : 
**  And  how  does  the  king  look  when  in  love ! 
and  what  will  he  say  to  the  favorite  ^" 

**  Silence  !*'  shouted  the  eunuch  in  a  luud  voice. ' 

**What!  will  he  bawl  out  silence  before  one 
speaka  T'  she  asked,  purposely  mistaking  him. 

**  Does  the  king  dance  V^  enquired  a  third.  "  Do 
•how  us  what  measure  he  is  fondest  of." 

Several  others  joining  in  the  request,  they  gath- 
ered around  the  eunuch,  struggling  for  his  dignity, 
and  joining  their  hands  began  to  bound  and  danre 
in  the  wildest  gl^e.  Striving  in  vain  to  assume  a 
look  of  awful  reproof,  for  in  whichsoever  way  he 
turaed,  a  pair  of  bright  mischief-looking  eyes  en- 
countered bis  mock-frown,  he  burst  into  an  irresist- 
ible fit  of  laughter,  and  crying  out,  *'  get  away  you 
mad  imps,"  burst  through  their  circle  and  ran  out 
of  the  room. 

*  The  joyous  peals  of  laughter  and  the  romp- 
inCT  gflime  still  continued  till  interrupted  a  second 
time  by  the  entrance  of  Hagai,  who  now  intro- 
duced a  young  female  covered  with  a  long  flowing 
vail.  Her  eyes  were  bent  upon  the  floor,  and  her 
framo  seemed  to  be  agitated  by  a  slight  tremor. 
Her  dress  was  neat  and  tastefully  fitted  to  her 
graceful  form,  but  by  her  own  choice  without  splen- 
dor or  superfluous  ornament. 

**  Here  is  another  competitor,"  said  the  euanch, 
^*  and  wlien  you  see  her  face  you  will  say  a  dan- 
geroQs  one.  Behold  !*'  continued  he  suddenly  strip- 
ping away  her  vail.  "  Her  name,  she  says,  is  Es- 
ther. Whence  from,  or  how  descended,  she  de- 
oUnes  answering.  Yet  the  damsei  is  entitled  to 
the  same  distinctions  and  privileges  with  the  proud- 
est titles  among  you." 

^  Esther *s  coonienance,  suflTused  with  a  glow  of 
oflTended  modesty  as  the  eunnch  stripped  away  her 
vail,   exhibited  a  picture  of  the  moat  dazzling 


beanty,  and  every  beholder  started  with  an  invol- 
untary murmur  of  admiration.  Here  M'as  now  a 
sudden  change  of  the  scene  :  the  exuberant  mer- 
riment at  once  subsided  and  the  unamiable  passions 
of  a  corrupted  nature,  so  lately  reposing  under  the 
smiles  of  a  cheerful  gaiety,  were  roused  into  action. 
Envy  and  displeasure  were  plainly  depicted  in  the 
countenances  of  the  now  silent  gazers,  and  a  cloud 
of  malevolence  darkened  their  brows  There  was 
no  cheerful  greeting  nor  merry  welcome  to  Esther 
as  had  met  the  arrival  of  every  other  new  comer ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  a  stately  reserve  and  stately 
hauteur  marked  the  demeanor  of  all  the  beautiful 
females  around  her.  Had  she  been  introduced  by 
some  proud  title,  or  as  the  daughter  of  some  pow- 
erful lord,  her  reception  would  have  been  different, 
and  whatever  envy  her  beauty  might  have  excited, 
would  have  been  suppressed  under  the  smiles  of  an 
apparent  welcome.  But  that  an  obscure  and  low- 
born girl  as  her  unannounced  family  and  origin  de- 
clared her,  should  be  thrust  among  them  as  a  com- 
petitor for  the  highest  station  in  the  empire  was  too 
provoking  to  admit  of  courtesy  or  even  of  notice. 

**  This  is  an  abuae  of  the  plain  intent  of  the  king's 
decree,"  whispered  an  indignant  beauty  to  her 
nearest  associate,  **  it  could  never  mean  that  the 
vulgar  herd  should  be  included  in  the  selection  of 
damsels;  for  what  afllinity  can  there  be  in  the  senti- 
ments, education  and  association  of  ideas,  of  the 
king  and  the  low  and  contracted  views  of  an  unre- 
fined and  disgusting  plebeian  1  This  creature,  it 
is  plain  from  her  concealment  of  her  family,  is 
some  vulgar  adventurer,  who,  made  insolent  by  a 
little  personal  eomliness  that  nature  in  a  freak  has 
thrown  away  upon  her,  presumes  to  thrust  herself 
among  her  superiors,  not  surely  with  any  expec- 
tation of  pleasing  the  eye  of  the  king  with  her 
despicable  abasement,  but  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vancing her  miserable  pretensions  by  her  present 
association." 

^'  We  will  make  her  repent  her  impudence,"  re- 
plied her  listener,  '*  by  exercising  our  wit  and  mock- 
ery upon  her.  She  shall  become  the  butt  and  ridi- 
cule of  the  palace.^' 

This  answer  brought  forth  an  exulting  fit  of 
laughter,  and  the  unamiable  pair  fully  determined  to 
carry  out  the  suggestion  and  to  harass  the  gentle 
and  meek  Esther  with  their  malevolent  derision. 
How  unaptly  joined  to  fair  and  beautiful  beings 
seems  an  envious  and  evil  spirit,  connecting  in  one 
the  two  contrasts  of  loveliness  and  disgusting  de- 
formity. There  is  something  so  inexpressibly  de- 
lightful in  the  contemplation  of  the  buoyant  spiiw 
its  and  merry  laughter  of  happy  maidenhood,  that 
we  naturally  associate  pure  and  heavenly  feelings 
with  the  beautiful  beings  before  us ;  and  doubly  re- 
pulsive and  unnatural  seem  the  dark  and  malignant 
passions  when  coupled  with  so  winning  an  exte- 
rior. But  the  vices  of  progenitors  are  infused, 
like  their  blood,  into  the  natures  of  their  posterity^ 
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and  a  long  Hoe  of  coirupt  ancestry  too  generally 
produces  a  long  line  of  corrupt  descendants.  Evil 
propensities  in  the  young  force  upon  us  a  gloomy 
presentiment  of  their  future  life,  for  with  the  purest 
and  best,  the  passions  and  temptations  of  a  life 
continually  chequered  with  vicissitudes  and  trisls 
must  in  time  sober  down  the  buoyant  spirits  by  ac- 
cumulated cares,  and  too  often  corrupt  and  harden 
those  hearts  that  were  once  tender  and  sympathetic. 
The  day-dreams  of  romance — of  unselfish  and  dif- 
fttsive  benevolence  are  dissipated  by  insensible  de- 
grees»  like  the  odor  of  sweet  flowers,  and  the  feel- 
ings of  universal  love  are  contracted  to  a  small 
circle  and  to  a  few  objects ;  and  even  in  that  nar- 
row compass  they  are  mingled  with  disquieting 
fears,  nncertain  hopes,  and  imperfect  realization. 
In  old  age  we  look  back  upon  the  sunny  spots  of 
youth  like  the  weary  caravan  on  the  delightful 
oasis  of  the  desert  behind  them.  But  to  the  pious — 
though  the  conviction  gathers  strength  with  the 
advance  of  years,  that  man  toas  made  to  mourn — 
there  is  a  prospect  more  brightening  beyond  the 
grave  tho  nearer  they  approach  its  verge,  which 
teaches  them  that  the  gleams  and  snatches  of  joy 
experienced  in  this  life  are  but  a  foretaste  of  a 
blessed  existence  hereafter. 

Yet  it  is  delightful  to  contemplate  the  happy  an- 
ticipations of  yonng  life,  nor  should  we  disturb  the 
bright  delusion  unmingled  with  vice,  which  will  so 
soon  pass  away  of  itself.  The  cold  and  chilling 
reception  of  Esther  passed  not  unoliserved  by 
Hagai,  who  after  several  minutes  close  observa- 
tion, asked,  **  Gay  damsels,  what  has  so  speedily 
dispelled  your  good  humor  ?  and  why  do  you  re- 
fuse to  receive  as  an  equal  this  young  maiden  ? 
Do  you  know  any  thing  of  her,  unworthy  of  your 
accustomed  civility  V* 

'*  You  construe  us  wrongly,"  replied  the  proud 
beauty  who  had  first  given  her  opinion  of  Esther ; 
"  what  you  mistake  for  pride  is  nothing  less  than 
awe  at  the  commanding  personage  whose  acknow- 
ledged greatness  makes  it  superfiuoss  to  announce 
her  parentage  and  station  in  life.  We  are  forced 
to  acknowledge  her  a  scion  of  the  blood  royal,  and 
feel  our  humble  pretensions  put  to  shame  by  her 
superior  attractions.  Surely  we  must  begin  to 
practise  our  prostrations  and  most  humble  homage 
before  this  august  impersonation  of  majesty  ;  for 
nothing  less  than  queen  can  she  possibly  become." 

This  was  spoken  with  a  haughty  bridling  of  the 
neck  and  a  mock-whisper  as  if  for  the  eunuch^s 
ear  alone,  but  sufficiently  loud  for  all  in  the  room 
to  hear  it,  and  caused  a  general  titter  among  the 
loily- minded  beauties. 

*^  For  shame  !'*  cried  the  eunuch,  "  this  treat- 
ment of  one  so  gentle  and  unassuming  is  both  un- 
feeling and  disgraceful.  Kemember,  pretty  plagues, 
that  it  is  the  king^s  province  to  determine  who 
among  you  is  worthy  of  the  place  of  Vashti,  and 
not  yours.     So  be  not  too  much  puffed  op  with 


your  own  high  oooceit,  for  it  may  cone  to  pa% 
that  this  modest  beauty  whom  you  so  moch  eoa- 
temn  may  of  a  right  oommand  the  homage  yoa 
would  now  pay  in  mockery.^' 

"  Surely  yea,'^  said  another  in  a  tone  of  iroajr^ 
as  she  curled  in  proud  disdain  her  pretty  lip. 
'*  Who  shall  direct  great  Artaxeries*  taste  or  eoa- 
trol  his  will  ?  Yea,  he  may  even  deseead  as  ftt 
from  his  lofty  grandeur  as  to  make  a  captive  Jew- 
ess queen  of  Persia.     Who  shall  say  him  say !" 

**  Now  that  were  capital,"  said  a  third,  lasgliiig 
immoderately.  *'  Think  of  the  stately  daraetand 
high-born  damsels  of  Persia  bowing  down  before  a 
bondswoman  of  Jewry — the  thought  is  too  rieli. 
Then  Zoroaster  would  bow  to  Moses  and  the  God 
of  the  Jews  take  precedence  of  Ormaid  sad  Mi- 
thras." 

Esther  shuddered  at  these  remarks  aud  Uiroing 
to  the  eunuch,  begged  to  be  taken  back  to  herbooie. 

*'  Not  so,  timid  beauty,"  he  replied;  ^yos  are 
now  committed  to  my  custody  and  most  bide  you 
time.  Yet  be  not  cast  down  :  I  have  the  power  to 
see  you  gently  dealt  with ;  nor  must  these  beta- 
ties  presume  too  far,  lest  their  rudeness  be  reported 
to  the  king  and  bring  about  from  bis  sympathy, the 
very  end  they  are  most  ansioos  to  defeat.^' 

This  speech  had  the  desired  effect,  for  the  haugh- 
ty damsels  fearing  the  effects  of  the  eunoeh'i 
threat,  instantly  whispered  among  themselves  and 
withdrew  in  a  b<»dy  from  the  room,  determining  to 
hold  themselves  aloof  from  the  unknown  object  of 
their  contempt. 

**  Now,''  said  ihe eunuch  with  a  smile,  "too  are 
freed  from  them  and  need  noi  fear  their  maliee; 
fur  they  dare  not  further  molest  you.  Not  one  of 
those  haughty  damsels  is  there,  but  what  woold 
make  a  perfect  tyrant  of  a  queen.  Yet  their  pride 
and  lofiy  bearing,  methinks,  will  defeat  themeeivee: 
for  the  king  has  already  had  quite  enough  of  feonle 
arrogance." 

Hagai  then  conducted  her  to  a  splendid  chamber 
fitted  out  with  every  description  of  costly  and  beta* 
tiful  furniture,  and  throwing  open  a  large  wardrobe 
said,  *'  You  will  find  here  every  variety  of  female 
apparel."  Then  pointing  to  seven  young  womnit 
who  stood  in  a  line  at  one  end  of  the  room,  becoo- 
tinued,  "  These  are  your  maid-servants  to  obej 
your  pleasure  in  all  you  choose  to  command  ;— 
thesc,^'  pointing  to  several  gold  caskets,  "coataio 
the  precious  ointments  for  your  purification,  for  at 
fair  and  beautiful  as  yoo  seem,  it  is  deeiBed  indis- 
pensable that  you  should  be  subjected  to  maoy  a^ 
lutions  and  purifications  before  yoa  come  into  the 
presence  of  the  king.** 

Here  Esther  passed  her  time  in  more  comfeit 
than  her  seclusion  had  at  first  promised,  end  bad 
the  additional  satisfaction  of  seeing  Mordeeai  daily 
pass  before  her  window  to  enquire  after  her  health 
and  treatment ;  nor  did  she  suffer  any  other  aasoy- 
ance  from  the  numerous  yonng  women  in  the  pilitt 
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ibao  «B  oeeMMoal  prMtnUton  of  mock  obeisance 
IS  they  happened  to  meet. 

The  time  at  length  arriTed  for  their  introdac- 
tioQ  to  the  king,  into  whose  presence  they  were 
eanried  one  at  a  time.  The  method  of  determin- 
ing precedence  was  by  the  drawing  of  lots.  Many 
had  already  drawn  higher  numbers  than  her  own 
aad  been  rejected^  and  at  length  it  came  to  her 
tarn  to  appear  before  the  king.  But  notwithstand- 
ing her  anzioos  fears  lest  a  qaeen  should  be  cho- 
sen before  her  turn  should  come  around,  her  deli- 
cate nature,  now  that  her  long  desired  presentation 
had  arrived,  ehrank  from  the  ordeal  and  trembled 
to  know  her  hopes  were  realiaed. 

"  Now,  my  little  mistress,"  said  Hagai  entering 
her  chamber,  "  the  chance  which  I  have  long  de- 
sired you  should  have  is  afforded  you ;  for  1  say 
with  truth,  had  it  rested  wiih  me,  you  should  have 
beeu  <)ueen  before  this.  You  have  been  the  most 
geAtle,  respectful  and  manageable  of  the  whole 
eoUectioo,  and  in  my  judgment  are  the  most  wor- 
thy to  sit  in  Vasbti's  place.  But  the  king  cannot 
fail  to  see  the  modest  graces  that  confer  more  on 
beauty  than  beauty  lends  to  them.  Be  careful  to 
adorn  your  person  with  taste  and  elegance,  and  be 
not  insipidly  timid  in  the  king*s  presence,  but  with 
modest  attention  comprehend  his  questions  and  an- 
swer him  with  reuly  cleverness.  Wear  not  the 
mien  of  an  awe-stricken  slave,  but  of  virgin  mod- 
esty before  a  lover.  Now  choose  the  ornamentft 
you  would  wear.*^ 

**  I  have  already  chosen  them.'*  she  replied,  with 
eyes  still  bent  in  thuoghtfulness  upon  the  floor. 
**  This  dress  must  be  more  acceptable  to  the  king's 
good  taste,  than  one  covered  with  tawdry  and  glit- 
tering ornaments." 

"  What  1"  asked  the  eunuch  with  astonishment ; 
**  yea  surely  are  mad.  Would  you  offend  the  king 
in  advance  by  so  great  a  mark  of  disrespect !  No 
aodden  departure  from  established  customs  and 
fashions  can  please  the  king,  or  any  one  else  ;  and 
yen  are  to  consult  the  king's  pleasure  in  this,  not 
your  own." 

"  Then,"  replied*  Esther,  **  do  you,  who  better 
oaderstand  the  king's  taste,  choose  for  me.*' 

*^  A  sweet  and  sensible  girl,"  said  the  eunnch, 
highly  flattered,  **and  you  shall  not  repent  the 
deferenee.lft 

His  mind  seemed  accordingly  to  be  bent  on  every 
expedient  to  add  a  new  charm  if  possible  to  Es- 
ther's beaotiful  person.  The  dress  he  selected  for 
bar  was  ef  the  finest  silk  dyeJ  in  the  richest  and 
BMSt  splendid  colors,  embroidered  with  gold,  and 
almost  literally  covered  with  the  most  brilliant 
game.  Her  glossy  hair  was  studded  with  clnsters 
of  glittering  diamonds  and  a  small  crown  of  white 
oslrieh  feathers,  with  flowers  of  silver,  holding  sets 
of  innumerable  tiny  brilliants,  encircled  her  beauti- 
fnl  brow.  Her  arms  and  wrists  were  clasped  with 
spnrUing  hraeelels  and  her  fingers  adorned  with 


costly  rings.  Her  small  feet  were  covered  with 
slippers  of  silver  cloth  and  her  round  and  tapering 
ankles  wore  broad  clasps  of  silver  and  pearl.  A 
purely  white  vail  wrought  in  flowers  of  silver  was 
next  thrown  over  her  whole  person,  and  Esther 
was  now  prepared  to  appear  before  the  king. 

Artaxerxes  still  retained  the  impression  the  fas- 
cinating charms  of  Esther  had  made  upon  him,  and 
oAen  dwelt  with  unsatisfied  doubts  on  her  inex- 
plicable conduct  towards  him.  Sometimes  he  al- 
most resolved  to  extort  from  her  an  explanation  of 
the  mysterious  barrier  she  had  declared  was  placed 
between  them  and  forbade  her  to  share  his  lofty 
station,  but  offended  pride  and  the  pledge  he  had 
given  her,  as  oden  checked  his  impulses.  He 
was  surprised,  too,  that  he  had  heard  nothing  from 
her  since  the  Artabanns  conspiracy — in  the  dis- 
covery of  which  she  had  rendered  him  so  signal  a 
service,  and  once  thought  to  question  Mordecai  as 
to  what  he  had  learned  of  her  life  and  history ; 
but  this  seemed  too  great  a  compromise  of  his  dig- 
nity, and  he  forbore  to  mention  the  subject.  As 
Esther  was  ushered  iuto  his  presence  he  was 
seated  in  all  the  splendor  of  royalty,  slightly  re- 
clining on  a  couch,  with  his  cheek  resting  on  his 
hand  with  a  countenance  of  melancholy  abstrac- 
tion. 

**  Hagai,*'  said  he  slowly  erecting  himself,  "  this 
farce  seems  almost  a  mockery  to  our  kingly  dig- 
nity. How  much  more  rational  and  safe  is  the 
manner  of  onr  humblest  subjects  in  choosing  their 
wives  from  among  their  fair  countrywomen  at  what- 
ever place  or  time  the  eye  of  fancy  may  light  upon 
a  choice,  than  this  our  formal  ceremonial,  where 
nothing  of  nature  peers  through  studied  trappings 
of  art  to  discover  the  virtues  or  vices  of  the  wo- 
man we  may  take  to  our  bosom.  Think  not  with 
the  vulgar  herd  that  Kings  are  so  elevated  beyond 
the  reach  of  care  as  to  be  placed  above  the  tender 
and  social  endearments  of  life.  Though  clothed 
with  unlimited  power  and  commanding  the  homage 
of  all  men,  they  are  still  endued  with  the  same  pas- 
sions and  appetites  of  other  mortals,  and  ofiener 
sigh  for  pleasant  commnnion  with  their  kind  than 
the  humblest  slave.  What  being  then  can  he  more 
properly  look  to  for  pleasant  converse — to  share 
his  counsels,  his  joys  and  his  carea  than  the  wife 
of  his  bve  t  And  how  can  he  bestow  too  mneh 
circumspection  in  making  choice  of  one  t  I  am 
already  sickened  with  this  blindfolded  process  of 
choosing  a  queen ;  for  I  desire  that  she  may  not 
only  have  beauty,  bnt  those  qualities  that  give 
beauty  excellence.  I  am  sad  and  would  be  left 
alone." 

'* Great  King,"  replied  the  eunuch,  ''permit 
your  slave  to  speak,  and  let  him  in  humble  duty 
call  your  august  notice  to  this  one  damsel  more, 
whose  loveliness  is  far  preSmitjent  to  all  those  that 
have  preceded  her.  Her  exquisite  beauty,  mod- 
esty and  cleverness  cannot  fail  to  please  the  king, 
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and  sore  is  his  slave,  that  in  her  he  will  find  the 
treasare  he  has  so  long  sighed  for." 

Thas  concluding,  he  without  waiting  to  hear  the 
king*s  reply,  nimbly  lefl  the  room  and  closed  the 
door  after  him. 

*'Ah!-'  said  the  king  without  noticing  the  en- 
nuchas  retreat,  and  looking  around  for  the  first  time 
since  her  entrance  upon  the  beautiful  form  of  Es- 
ther, **she  must  be  some  favorite  of  your«,  Hagai, 
since  you  are  not  thus  accustomed  to  bestow  your 
commendations  on  women.  But,  pretty  damsel,'* 
continued  he  to  Esther,  **  you  seem  to  be  agitated  : 
why  do  you  tremble  sot  Perhaps  your  young 
heart  is  even  now  sighing  fur  the  presence  of  some 
humbler  object — if  so,  you  have  nothing  to  fea-  ; 
but  express  the  wish,  and  you  are  at  liberty  to  de- 
part free  and  uncontrolled.  To  bestow  the  affec- 
tions of  the  heart  is  not  an  act  of  simple  volition ; 
but  is  too  often  the  eflfect  of  wayward  fancy  or  a 
capricious  imagination.'* 

Seeing  that  Esther  still  remained  silent  and 
trembled  more  violently,  he  approached  her  and 
taking  her  hand  in  his,  said,  "  You  have  been  for- 
ced then  against  your  will  to  appear  among  the 
assembled  beauties  of  Persia,  even  though  you 
should  be  the  accepted  of  the  king  t" 

"  No,  great  king,*'  said  Esther  in  a  voice  scarce- 
ly audible,  "  I  have  suffered  no  violence  in  coming 
here,  but  have  done  so  willingly ;  yet  I  greatly 
fear  that  I  have  incurred  the  king's  displeasure  and 
unavoidably  given  eternal  offence." 

**  Why  how  is  this  1"  asked  the  king  with  a  smile, 
'*  I  do  not  comprehend  you.  In  what  manner  can 
you  have  given  offence  1  But  take  away  your  vail, 
my  litlle  ill-boding  beauty,  fur  the  heart  oAen  speaks 
throngh  the  countenance.'' 

Esther  obeyed  and  throwing  back  her  vail,  stood 
before  the  king  covered  with  blushes. 

"  What !  Esther  1"  he  exclaimed  with  a  start. 
'*  Thou  beautiful  dream  that  has  never  lefl  my 
thoughts !  Yes,  wayward,  tantalizing  spirit  that 
has  continued  to  haunt  my  imagination,  he  that 
beholds  you  once  can  never  furget  you.  And 
have  you,  who  rejected  all  my  offers,  come  volun- 
tarily to  throw  yourself  in  my  arms  1  Then  Per- 
sia's king  is  indeed  happy,"  continued  he,  clasping 
her  in  his  arras  and  impressing  a  kiss  upon  her  lips. 
**  And  are  you  all  mine  own,  Esther,  and  are  you 
also  happy  in  these  arms  V 

The  blushing  beauty  replied  not,  but  hid  her  face 
in  his  bosom. 

"  Now  indeed  Persia  has  a  queen,  and  T  a  beau- 
tiful bride,  and  let  all  who  owe  honor  and  obedi- 
ence to  the  king  show  the  same  to  his  queen.  Such 
shall  be  my  commands.^'  Then  recalling  Hagai 
to  his  presence,  he  said,  **  you  have  judged  rightly, 
faithful  slave,  my  choice  is  made.  Let  her  be  at- 
tired in  the  royal  apparel  with  the  queen's  crown 
on  her  head,  and  be  surrounded  by  as  many  women 
as  she  may  demand,  and  in  every  manner  distin- 


guished as  may  beeome  the  wife  of  Artaxemi 
and  the  queen  of  the  world.'* 

Esther  was  accordingly  installed  in  the  qaeen'i 
palace  and  invested  with  all  the  pomp  and  graodeQr 
of  royalty.  The  news  spread  through  all  Saaa, 
and  active  preparations  were  speedily  eommeneed 
for  the  approaching  marriage-feast.  None  could 
tell  from  what  province,  or  of  what  family  or  kiv- 
dred  the  new  queen  had  come;  for  she  sufi^red 
none  of  the  household  of  Vashti  to  approach  her, 
but  giving  orders  for  the  immediate  discharge  of 
every  domestic  that  attended  that  onhappy  qoeea, 
she  made  an  entirely  new  selection  and  among 
them  she  included  many  Jewish  maidens,  who  wore 
secretly  charged  to  conceal  their  kindred  and  na- 
tion from  the  Persians  around  them.  Hanan,tle 
Amalekite,  she  dreaded  to  meet ;  for  she  knew  hi 
would  at  once  recognize  her,  yet  open  refieetiog 
on  the  signal  deliverances  she  had  experienced  at 
the  hands  of  Providence,  she  was  restored  to  ooa- 
fidence  and  became  tranquil  and  happy. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Bigthan  and  Teresh,  the  two  chamberlains,  who 
had  been  concerned  in  Artabanns'  conspiracy  and 
had  sworn  to  him  to  revenge  his  death,  slept  night- 
ly in  the  same  room  of  the  palace  with  Mordecai, 
the  Jew,  and  at  first  regarded  him  with  sospicion 
and  fear.  But  from  his  seeming  list lessness  and 
stupid  abstraction  of  mind,  they  became  at  length 
to  esteem  him  more  an  old  dotard  than  an  object 
of  dread,  and  often  conversed  together  with  a  total 
indifference  to  his  presence.  It  was  on  a  night 
succeeding  a  severe  reprimand  from  the  king,  that 
the  two  eunuchs  opened  a  whispering  conference, 
as  they  lay  together  on  their  couch,  heightened  in 
its  tone  by  their  vindictive  resentment,  so  as  to  be 
distinctly  heard  by  Mordecai. 

**  We  richly  merit  the  outrage  we  have  anffeied 
this  day  from  that  usurping  king,  and  the  disgrace 
we  have  borne  before  every  scullion  of  the  palace," 
said  Bigthan,  **  for  our  cowardly  sloth  in  keeping 
our  oath  to  Artabanns  to  sacrifice  the  tyrant." 

**  Then  we  will  no  longer  be  restrained  by  a 
timid,  temporizing  policy,"  replied  Thresh,  "bni 
strike  like  men,  boldly  and  fearlessly,  let  what  will 
follow.  We  are  shamed  too  mnch  already  by  oor 
delay  and  will  at  once  accomplish  the  deed  we  have 
so  long  contemplated,  and  revenge  the  Mood  of 
our  unsuccessful  confederates.  Let  htm  leifiii 
when  too  late  to  profit  by  it,  that  the  dagger  which 
could  reach  Xerxes,  can  also  pierce  the  boeomof 
his  son." 

'*  But  let  us  so  manage  his  death,"  said  Bigthan, 
"  as  to  escape  if  possible  the  penalty  of  the  deed." 

"  That  precaution  is  already  secured,"  replied  his 
confederate.     •*  In  honor  of  this  opstart  qoeea, 
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who  ibr  the  preeent  has  eaugrht  (he  fancy  of  the 
eapricioas  tyrant — like  a  baable  or  trinket  pleases 
a  wayward  ehild«— there  oomes  off  a  mighty  feast. 
Prisoners  are  to  be  set  free,  criminals  pardoned, 
and  whole  provinces  released  from  the  accastomed 
trHiBtea,  to  give  eclat  to  the  oocasion.  Now  in 
the  eonfosion  and  uproar  of  this  grand  debauchery, 
when  from  excess  of  wine  no  roan  shall  be  master 
of  hie  wits,  bot  eaeh  one  feel  as  mighty  as  a  king, 
we  will  conceal  two  trusty  slares  behind  the  sta- 
iQGs,  in  the  bridal  bed-chamber,  which  yon  know 
are  to  be  clothed  in  splendid  robes,  to  seem  like 
liTing  ministers  tending  on  their  majesties.  At 
night  we  will  prevail  on  this  accursed  Mordeoai 
to  keep  the  door,  while  we  pretend,  by  orders  of 
the  king,  to  marshal  to  their  several  places  of  re- 
*pose  the  drunken  nobles  of  Persia.  Thus  when 
both  king  and  sobjects  shaU  be  weighed  down  with 
sleep  and  wine,  my  faithful  ministers  shall  steal 
softly  from  their  concealment  and  plunge  their  dag- 
gers in  the  tyrant's  and  his  queen^s  hearts.  Sore 
work  they  have  sworn  to  make  of  it,  and  after  the 
deed  is  done,  to  give  us  a  signal  by  a  shrill  whis- 
tle o(  its  accomplishment.  Then  we  must  seize 
on  the  Jew,  and  suffering  the  assassins  to  escape, 
alarm  the  palace  with  cries  of  treason.  By  this 
doable  stroke  we  shall  both  crash  this  murderer  of 
Artabaoos,  and  be  revenged  upon  this  Jew,  who 
gave  information  of  our  conspiracy.  To  fix  the 
•rime  of  the  king*s  murder  upon  this  Mordecai,  1 
have  letters  ready  written  purporting  to  be  from 
other  Jews,  and  urging  him  to  the  deed.  These 
letters  we  will  swear  we  found  upon  the  Jew." 

"Admirable!"  exclaimed  Bigthan — *'The  scheme 
is  so  well  planned  that  it  seems  already  accom- 
plished. Bot  who  shall  wear  the  diadem  and  mount 
the  vacant  throne  ?'* 

"  Can  you  not  eonoeivel"  asked  Teresb.  '^There 
is  bat  one  man  who  will  make  this  service  valuable 
to  Qs — aye  and  but  one  with  a  soul  equal  to  the 
dignity." 

**  I  comprehend  you,"  said  Bigthan — '^  Yet  that 
man's  unbending  hauteur  and  gloomy  selfish  am- 
bition, are  no  great  earnest  of  a  grateful  memory." 

'*  His  fears  and  a  common  danger  will  make 
him  mindful  of  us  at  least,"  continued  the  other-— 
'*  and  besides,  we  could  elevaie^Do  other  with  him 
for  an  opponent." 

Mordecai  listened  with  breathless  anxiety  for  the 
name  of  this  eontemplated  king,  but  in  vain.  Yet 
be  felt  convinced,  from  the  description,  that  Ha- 
man«  the  Amalekite,  was  meant.  In  silent  grati- 
tude he  poured  forth  his  pious  spirit  in  prayer  to 
the  God  of  Jacob,  who  seemed  ever  near  him  and 
dropped  peacefully  to  sleep.  With  the  early  dawn 
Mordecai  rose  calmly  from  his  couch,  and  was 
preparing  to  leave  his  guilty  room-mates,  when 
Teresh  remarked : 

"  Old  naao,  yoo  are  stirring  early.  Have  you 
Ibrgotten  that  to^ay  the  marriage  feast  oomes  off; 


and  that  sleep  is  not  likely  to  press  your  eye -lids 
till  nearly  another  dawn  V 

'*  There  is  a  time  for  sill  things  under  the  son, 
as  well  as  '  a  time  to  be  born  and  a  time  to  die,' " 
replied  Mordecai. 

"  Nor  do  wo  know  while  we  sport  the  words 
upon  our  lips" — continued  the  eunuch  with  a  leer 
of  mockery  which  did  not  escape  Mordecai^s  eye*» 
*'how  nearly  our  own  hour  may  have  run  its  sands." 

''  Verily  we  do  not,"  answered  Mordecai  em- 
phatically, as  he  walked  away. 

*'  I  am  half  in  doubt,"  said  Bigthan,  **  whether 
deep  policy  or  stolid  insensibiliiy  more  predomi- 
nates in  the  composition  of  that  old  Jew.  To-day, 
at  all  events,  we  must  be  cautious  of  him.  That 
he  can  understand  a  plot  and  mar  it  too,  the  death 
of  Artabanus  fully  attests." 

**  Tut,  tut,"  replied  his  companion, contemptuous- 
ly, "  there  was  a  girl  in  the  case,  who  by  the  care- 
lessness of  Sophron  discovered  the  plans  of  Artaba- 
nus and  acted  as  prompter  to  the  Jew.  The  wretch- 
ed old  driveller  left  to  his  own  wits  would  not  smell 
treason  an  inch  from  his  nose.  It  makes  me  laugh 
that  while  be  saunters  forth  securely  trusting  in 
his  God's  protection,  our  meshes  are  already  spread, 
and  that  he  and  his  accursed  people  are  walking 
blindfolded  into  them." 

**  Provoke  not  his  God,"  said  Bigthan  with  a 
shudder ;  **  Yashti,  it  is  said,  defied  him,  and  be- 
hold she  is  fallen  before  him." 

'*  Yashti !"  repealed  Teresh  with  a  sneer,  "  the 
vain  and  weak  woman  who  openly  withstood  her 
tyrant  lord  !  Why  what  had  the  God  of  the  Jews 
to  do  with  her  downfall  %  Surely  a  child  could  tell 
yoo  that  Artaxerxes  was  the  God  who  wrought 
that  feat.  Your  superstitious  fears  almoat  per- 
suade me  that  you  are  half  a  Jew  yourself.  Neb- 
uchadnezzar might  have  taught  you  what  this 
God  of  the  Jews  is  to  be  valued  at  against  well- 
concerted  measures.  Behold  his  temble  plundered 
and  burnt — his  altar  overthrown  and  his  priests 
made  bondsmen !" 

"  Yet  it  is  said,"  continued  Bigthan,  **  that  Neb- 
ochadneuar  feared  the  God  of  the  Jews  and 
openly  ascribed  his  victories  to  him.  One  Daniel, 
too,  a  Jew,  more  knowing  than  all  the  wise  men 
of  Babylon,  interpreted  a  dream  the  king  had  had 
and  forgotten,  foretelling,  as  in  truth  it  happened, 
that  this  mighty  conqueror  should  become  as  the 
irrational  beasts,  and  go  grovelling  in  the  dost  like 
four-footed  animals,  to  appease  his  appetite  with 
grass." 

*'  Pish !"  exclaimed  Teresh  with  vexed  impa- 
tience, **  that  old  king  became  restless  from  inac- 
tion and  grew  mad  as  many  others  have  been  and 
as  yoo  and  I  may  be, — and  told  strange  stories  and 
played  many  idle*pranks.  But  neither  that  Dan- 
iel you  prate  of  nor  his  God  had  more  to  do  with 
it  than  you  or  I.  Let  the  Jews*  God  blunt  the 
knife  raised  over  this  Artaxerxes'  bosom,  or  make 
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his  heart  impenetrable  to  its  point,  and  then  preach 
of  his  power  as  loudly  as  you  wil]/' 

In  the  meantime  the  king  had  ascended  his 
throne  and  was  surrounded  by  the  courtiers  of  the 
palace  for  the  transaction  of  business  of  state  be- 
fore the  hour  of  feasting.  HaTiog  dispensed  his 
commands  to  the  nobles  about  him  and  looking 
carelessly  around  the  court,  he  accidentally  espied 
Mordecai  as  he  stood  calmly  and  abstractedly  lean- 
ing against  a  column  and  gave  a  signal  for  him  to 
approach  the  throne.  The  crowd  fell  back  to  the 
extremity  of  the  room  and  Mordecai  drew  near  to 
the  king. 

"  Old  man/'  said  he,  **  it  has  several  times  entered 
our  mind  to  enquire  whether  the  fortunes  of  Esther, 
our  queen,  have  not  hitherto  been  in  some  manner 
connected  with  your  own;  for  it  seems  she  in- 
trusted to  you  the  important  discovery  of  the  trai- 
tor Artabanus*  conspiracy  against  oor  person  and 
throne.     Speak — How  is  it  V 

'^  Great  king,  you  have  judged  rightly,''  replied 
Mordecai ;  **  the  queen  has  indeed  been  known  to 
me  from  an  early  age.  She  was  born  in  Babylon, 
where  I  first  saw  her,  and  is  the  daughter  of  a 
widow  of  excellent  character  and  good  family. 
Her  father  had  died  before  I  knew  her,  and  her 
mother  in  a  few  short  years  f(»ilowed  him,  leaving 
the  queen  that  now  is  a  destituie  orphan  without 
friends  or  any  earthly  protector  save  myself.  My 
heart  was  touched  with  pity  for  the  beautiful  inno- 
eent  and  1  sheltered  her  under  my  own  roof.  She 
was  meek,  gentle  and  affectionate,  and  I  became 
to  regard  her  with  the  fondness  of  a  parent.  Of 
my  bread  she  has  broken  and  under  my  vine  and 
fig  tree  has  she  reposed ;  and  believe  me,  great 
king,  the  minds  of  but  few  damsels  are  indued  with 
such  wisdom  and  purity.  A  gem  she  is,  to  give  a 
lustre  to  any  kingly  crown.'' 

"  This  report  pleases  me  well,"  replied  the  king, 
"and  adds  another  motive  to  our  will  to  reward  your 
virtues.  While  we  hold  the  sceptre  of  the  Per- 
sian realm  regard  us  as  a  constant  benefactor,  nor 
fear  the  malice  of  any  adversary." 

*|  That  time  would  indeed  be  short,  great  king," 
said  Mordecai  in  a  low  tone,  '*  should  the  plots  of 
treason  prevail." 

**  How?  what  nowl"  asked  the  king  with  as- 
tonishment. 

Mordecai  hastily  narrated  the  dialogue  of  the 
eunuchs  without  omitting  a  single  particular. 

**  This  comes  of  lenity,"  said  the  king  half  mu- 
sing— ''  most  kings  would  have  taken  their  heads 
instead  of  giving  a  reprimand  for  yesterday's  of- 
fence, but  it  is  well ;  for  had  they  died,  their  in- 
struments might  have  perpetrated  the  deed.  Be 
silent  and  let  no  word,  look  or  action  betray  your 
knowledge  of  this  bloody-minded  treason.  We 
will  unmask  it  at  a  proper  time." 

The  day  was  serene  and  beautiful,  and  gay 
crowds  with  cheerful  countenances  soon  thronged 


the  palace.  The  royal  gdards  hi  holyday  omfwD, 
and  with  arms  brightly  barnished,  stood  drawn  op 
in  rows  before  every  gate  and  door  of  the  imneMe 
building,  and  everything  withio  bespoke  aoosoil 
magnificence  and  splendor.  Grergeoos  ehandts, 
drawn  by  horses  glittering  in  the  splendor  of  tbeir 
trappings,  were  seen  haateotng  from  every  direo- 
lion  through  the  crowded  streets  of  the  city  totht 
royal  banquet,  and  there  seemed  no  end  to  tba 
numbers  that  were  eager  to  be  present.  Tto  boar 
of  feasting  came  and  the  baoqaet  board  amidst  the 
blaze  of  sparkling  geow,  burnished  gold  and  mutf 
silver,  sent  forth  sweet  odors  from  soefa  fare  ai 
kings  alone  can  furnish.  Countless  faces  wreathed 
with  smiles  bent  over  the  hardened  tables  and  muiy 
haodred  lips  were  opened  in  praise  of  the  kiag^ 
bounty  aod  magoifioence.  The  beauteoos  qoeeo 
all  glittering  with  precious  stones  and  wearing  the 
royal  diadem  was  placed  next  to  the  king,  oeariy 
stunned  by  the  acclamations  of  the  people  u  they 
caught  sight  of  her.  The  king  seemed  highly 
gratified  by  this  expression  of  tbeir  adroiratioD,b«t 
Esther,  mindful  of  the  sonroe  of  all  her  greatnen, 
elevated  her  thoughts  in  prayer  at  that  moraem  to 
her  God,  to  deliver  her  from  the  teroptaiioDsof  her 
station  and  to  keep  her  heart  free  from  the  beset> 
ting  sins  of  pride  and  presumptiofi.  Old  Morde- 
cai with  a  countenance  beaming  with  eatisfaetion, 
regarded  her  with  all  the  fond  and  tender  afieciioa 
of  a  parent  when  contemplating  the  prosperity  of  s 
beloved  child — and  was  at  that  moment  truly  happy. 
On  the  other  hand,  Haman,  the  Amalekite,  seeDod 
transfixed  and  alone  of  all  the  hilarious  bampeieis 
to  taste  the  feast  without  the  joyoos  iaspiraiion 
that  rung  in  peals  of  merriment  aroond  him.  His 
countenance  when  he  first  looked  upon  Esther  grew 
deadly  pale,  aivi  his  eyes  starting  from  their  sock- 
ets, glowed  with  a  strange,  wild  glare  of  coneter- 
nation.  Again  he  looked  at  her,  and  trefflbUog, 
almost  started  from  his  seat.  At  length  bis  eyr 
encountered  that  of  Esther,  but  she  was  prepar* 
ed  for  the  encounter  and  glanced  listlessly  from 
him  to  the  surrounding  crowds  without  the  slight- 
est visible  emotion  or  sign  of  recognition.  **  The 
same  countenance  and  voice,"  nwittered  Hamon^ 
greatly  relieved  by  Esthers  wel  1 -dissembled  oiao- 
ner,  "  yet  not  tlie  •une  person — that  is  inpossible. 
Zeresh  in  vain  sought  for  her  after  the  report  of 
her  escape  from  the  ashea.  She  is  surely  dead. 
Besides,  the  king  would  have  spurned  a  daagfater 
of  the  accursed  Jews  from  his  presence,  had  im- 
pudence so  inconceivable  prompted  one  to  sspirsio 
thrones  and  diadems.  It  is  bttt  a  freak  of  aataro 
forming  two  women  with  one  countenance,  or  it  is 
that  tormenting  delusion  of  the  imagination  that 
makes  substances  of  shadows  and  frights  the  aax- 
ions  mind  with  fantasies  and  shapes  merely  ideal. 
Yet  I  can  never  bear  to  look  upon  that  face.  It 
shakes  my  inmost  soul  with  something  dreadfiil, 
yet  inexplicable,    it  is  well  we  shaU  meet  hat  scl- 
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dom,**  eonlinoed  he,  passing  his  hand  over  his 
olammy  brow,  **  for  I  must  conquer  sach  sensa- 
tions and  carry  myself  as  befits  a  lord  of  Persia/^ 

The  king  now  filling  a  cup  with  sparkling  wine, 
tamed  to  Haman  and  said  slood,  '*  My  well  be- 
loved and  trusty  Haman,  a  heatth  to  the  queen." 

With  a  bow  of  low  humility,  the  confounded 
courtier  in  vain  summoning  courage  to  his  aid, 
nised  the  goblet  in  a  trembling  hand  to  his  lips, 
upsetting  half  the  wine  upon  his  bosom  as  he  did 
it,  and  with  a  quivering  voice  said,  "  Health,  hap- 
piness and  dominion  to  Persia's  great  queen — the 
mistress  of  the  world.** 

**  You  seem  unwell,  my  friend,**  said  the  king, 
regarding  with  sympathy  Haman's  pale  counte- 
nance and  troubled  manner. 

"  A  mere  faintiness,  great  sovereign,  to  which  I 
am  sometimes  subject,**  replied  Haman.  **  It  will 
soon  pass  away.** 

*'  Draw  near,'*  continued  the  king. 

Haman  obeyed  more  in  the  manner  of  a  crimi- 
nal than  an  honored  guest. 

'*  £sther,  our  beauteous  queen,**  said  he,  ^'  this 
is  OUT  well  beloved  servant,  Haman — the  nearest 
to  our  person  and  the  roost  esteemed.  He  is  a 
sure  and  steadfast  pillar  to  our  throne,  and  it  is  onr 
pleasure  that  he  be  the  highest  in  your  favor  next 
to  the  king.** 

At  this  unexpected  mark  of  distinction  from  the 
king  and  the  security  it  promised.  Haman*s  coun- 
tenance suddenly  brightened  up  and  his  fears  dis- 
solved like  mist  before  the  bright  rays  of  the  sun. 
He  was  now  fully  himself  again,  and  exniting  in 
the  full  ecstasy  of  self-satisfied  ambition,  he  with 
a  graceful  obeisance  and  profuse  acknowledaroents 
to  the  royal  pair,  bowed  before  them  and  kissing 
the  hems  of  their  garments,  retired  to  his  place. 
The  king  was  not  yet  satisfied  with  the  honor  done 
his  Aivortte,  but  raising  his  voice  to  the  assembled 
crowd,  he  proclaimed  that  all  the  subjects  uf  his 
realm  should  bow  down  before  Haman  and  do  him 
reverence.  Haman*s  cup  of  joy  was  now  nearly 
filled,  and  bis  proud  heart  exulted  with  insuppressi- 
ble  delight.  The  feast  that  had  jnst  been  to  him 
so  tasteless  and  insipid,  seemed  now  a  banquet 
spread  for  gods,  and  his  quick  and  joyons  eye  caught 
themes  for  pleasure  every  where.*  Thus  proving 
that  our  joys  or  our  sorrows  are  more  the  offspring 
of  the  mind  than  of  external  objects.  But  in  the 
mind  of  Haman  there  was  no  abiding  place  for 
peace,  because  no  well  regulated  constraint  over 
evil  impnlses — no  suhjngaiion  of  headlong  and 
criminal  passions.  The  joy  he  felt  was  bnt  the 
momentary  delirium  of  gratified  ambition  pausing 
for  awhile  on  the  flattering  height  already  sur- 
mounted, to  be  driven  on  by  the  burning  and  con* 
suming  lust  of  power  to  struggle  fur  a  higher  and 
yet  higher  position  till  no  heights  should  appear 
above  him.  Hij  sudden  exaltation,  however,  was 
heard  in  silence  by  the  king*s  subjects  and  .*^romcd 


to  impart  pleasure  to  none  save  the  two  ennnchs, 
Bigthan  and  Teresh.  The  king  who  kept  an  un- 
observed watch  upon  them  saw  them  frequently 
exchange  glances  with  each  other  and  convey  m 
significant  meaning  by  sundry  nods  and  winks. 
The  day  rolled  on  and  evening  had  already  set  in 
when  the  king,  who  had  cautiously  taken  but  little 
wine,  rising  up  from  the  table,  invited  the  lords  and 
principal  men  in  Persia  to  go  along  whh  him  and 
view  the  new  decorations  in  the  prrvate  chambers 
of  the  palace.  A  throng  of  Persian  nobility  quick- 
ly gathered  about  their  sovereign,  and  marshalled 
by  the  guilty  chamberlains,  entered  the  lofty  and 
magnificent  ante-rooms  with  loud  exclamations  of 
wonder  and  admiration.  No  king,  they  averred*, 
before  the  great  Artaxerxes  had  ever  been  sur* 
rounded  by  splendor  so  truly  royal  and  superb. 
The  king,  whose  experience  and  good  sense  had 
tanght  him  rightly  to  estimate  the  hollow  and  des- 
picable adulation  of  timeserving  courtiers,  heeded 
not  their  flattery,  but  keeping  a  frequent  observa- 
tion upon  the  unsuspecting  chamberlains,  said  to 
his  attendants — 

'^  Our  kinsman,  Megabysus,  whose  absence  w6 
greatly  regret,  has  forwarded  to  Snsa  certain  splen- 
did ornaments  for  our  acceptance,  which  have  been 
added  to  the  decorations  of  the  royal  bed-chamber. 
These  we  also  invite  you  to  behold.** 

The  chamberlains  suddenly  grew  as  pale  as  mar- 
ble, but  trembling  led  the  way.  In  the  royal  bed- 
chamber they  were  now  assembled  and  stood  ga- 
zing with  unfeigned  amazement  on  its  beautiful  em- 
bellishments of  statues,  vases,  golden  couches,  sH 
glittering  and  sparkling  with  precious  stones — of 
the  gorgeous  bridal- bed,  on  a  frame  of  solid  gold, 
studded  with  diamonds,  and  with  coverlets  of  the 
most  costly  and  beautiful  stuffs,  worked  in  flowers 
of  silver  and  gold.  The  vaulted  ceiling  seemed  a 
firmament  of  brilliants,  casting  their  twinkling 
lights  upon  the  objects  below ;  and  to  add  to  the 
sense  of  pleasure,  the  sweetest  odors,  rising  in 
curling  spires  from  censers  of  burning  perfumes, 
filled  the  whole  palace.  A  second  time  did  the 
courtier  throng  poor  forth  their  flattery  into  a  list- 
less ear.  The  king*s  attention  was  fixed  crpon  two 
of  the  statues  which  had,  like  the  rest,  been  dec- 
orated in  the  Persisn  costume,  surmounted  by  long 
flowing  robes.  Turning  at  length  to  several  of  the 
guards,  he  said,  with  well  feigned  pleasantry :  '*  Me- 
thinks  the  rubes  of  those  dumb  worthies,**  point- 
ing to  the  statues,  **give  them  rather  the  attitude 
of  hunchbacks,  than  of  Grecian  models,  and  since 
they  cannot  speak  to  make  their  grievance  known, 
do  adjust  them  with  something  more  of  grace.** 

The  two  chamberlains  exchanged  looks  of  con- 
sternation, bnt  neither  had  the  presence  of  mind  to 
attempt  a  preventfon  of  the  dreadful  discovery. 
The  guards  obeyed  and  raising  the  robes  of  the 
statues,  recoiled  with  a  cry  of  horror. 

'*  What  V*  asked  the  kinsfwith  a  smile,  **  has  the 
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roarble,  inspired  with  Greciao  hatred,  resiated  the 
touch  of  a  Peraian  V* 

**  Treason,  great  king !"  exclaimed  the  guard, 
seizing  on  the  trembling  assassins  and  drawing 
them  from  beneath  the  flowing  robes.  Astonish- 
ment and  alarm  filled  the  countenances  of  all  ex- 
cept the  king,  who  stood  calm  and  collected  amidst 
the  gaping  crowd. 

*^  How  is  this  my  friends  V  a^ked  he,  turning 
to  Bigthan  and  Teresh.  **  Know  you  the  counte- 
nances of  these  bold  intruders  1*^ 

Both,  with  horrid  imprecations  on  their  beads, 
protested  their  innocence. 

^*  Wretches,^*  said  the  king,  **  add  not  perjury  to 
the  crime  of  regicide — seize  and  search  them." 

The  guards  instantly  searching  the  guilty  cul- 
prits, drew  from  their  pockets  letters  purport- 
ing to  be  written  by  certain  Jews  to  Mordecai, 
urging  him  to  murder  the  king,  whose  reign  cer- 
tain prophets  they  informed  him  had  foretold  would 
be  disastrous  to  the  Jews. 

"  Thus  it  shall  happen  to  every  traitor  who  may 
rise  against  the  person  and  throne  of  Artaxerxes,'* 
said  the  king.  "  Know,  wretches,  when  too  late, 
that  we  carry  a  charmed  life.  The  walls  even 
will  whisper  the  plots  of  treason  in  our  ears.  Not 
satisfied  with  abetting  one  abortive  conspiracy 
against  our  throne,  you  must  needs  head  a  second  ; 
but  see  your  guilty  practices  rebound  at  length  upon 
your  own  hesds.  Take  them  hence,'*  continued  he 
to  the  guards,  **  and  wring  from  them  by  torture  the 
name  of  the  slave  they  idly  thought  to  place  upon 
our  throne,  then  throw  them  in  the  tower  of  ashes.*' 

The  criminals  and  their  instruments,  mute  and 
confounded,  were  led  to  the  dreadful  tower  and  as 
they  entered  it,  Bigthan  said,  with  a  shuddering 
horror  to  his  no  less  terrified  associate — **This 
comes  of  defying  the  God  of  the  Jews ;  for  none 
may  do  it  and  live.*' 

*'  The  Jew— that  accursed  Jew,  Mordecai** — 
jeplied  Teresh,  grinding  bis  teeth.  **  He  has  been 
a  spy  upon  us.  Let  Haman  look  to  himself,  yet 
we  will  bear  all  they  can  inflict  rather  than  betray 
him,  and  thus  cut  off  all  future  prospect  of  re- 
venge. 

^AU  Persia  cannot  ward  off  the  blow  already 
vplif\ed  against  him,  even  in  the  midst  of  all  his 
greatness,**  persisted  Bigthan  firmly ;  **  He  hss 
cursed  and  defied  the  God  of  the  Jews,  and  sworn 
to  pursue  His  people  with  Tengeaoce.  Therefore, 
he  will  fall  in  despite  of  all  his  conning.'* 

Their  conference  was  here  broken  off,  when  be- 
ing questioned  as  to  the  names  of  other  conspira- 
tors and  refusing  to  answer,  they  were  put  to  the 
most  excruciating  torture,  but  persisting  in  their 
obstinacy  to  the  last,  they  were  plunged,  when  life 
was  almost  extinct,  into  the  abyss  of  ashes  and 
quickly  smothered.  The  king,  in  commemoration 
of  Mordecai*8  fidelity,  commanded  the  book  of  the 
chronicles  of  Persia  to  be  brought  and  formal  en- 


try of  the  whole  transaction  to  be  made  io  bis 
presence. 


THE  DEATH  OF  ARNOLD  WINKBLREID. 

Editor  of  MtSMcnser,  Dear  Sir : 

Yoa  pabliiriiod  a  poem  of  mine  called  **  The  Moosraint' 
alx>ut  a  year  ago.  The  same  poem  has  since  appeared  iaa 
volume  of  my  pieces  published  by  Messrs.  Csrey  &  Hirt 
Notwithstanding  the  deliberation  which  mi^hl  be  Boppowd 
to  attend  these  acts  of  pobliahing.  I  find  what  I  ronsider to 
be  a  seriotis  fault  in  the  poem.  The  story  of  the  death  of 
that  mouutaio  hero,  Amok)  Wiokelreid,  is  toU  io  aofagoe 
and  general  a  manner,  that  ihe  reader  most  kaow  it  alreadj 
from  other  sources  to  be  able  to  understand  my  veraea.  I 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  correct  ibis  fault,  and  sendyoQ 
the  added  stansas,  with  so  much  of  what  goes  hefore,  ai  ii 
necessary  to  a  right  understanding  of  them.  The  verses 
sent  are,  you  will  perceive,  oaty  a  small  poities  of  tl» 
original  poem,  but  they  are  detached,  and  complete  eooifb 
to  be  published  to  themselves  as  **  The  Death  of  Araold 
Winkelreid." 

Yours  truly,  P.  P.  Coon. 

Sept.  4,  1847. 

Right  hardy  are  the  men,  I  trow. 
Who  build  upon  the  mountain's  brow, 
And  lo?e  the  gun,  and  scorn  the  plough. 

Not  such  soft  pleasures  pamper  these 
As  loll  the  subtil  Bengalese, 
Or  islanders  of  Indian  seas. 

A  rugged  hand  to  cast  their  seed — 

A  ride  for  the  red  deer's  speed — 

With  these  their  swarming  huta  they  feed. 

Such  men  are  freedom*s  body  guard ; 
On  their  high  rocks,  so  cold,  and  hard. 
They  keep  her  surest  watch  and  ward. 

Of  such  was  William  Tell,  whose  bow 
Hurtled  its  shafts  so  long  ago, 
At  red  Morgarten's  overthrow. 

Of  such  was  Arnold  Winkelreid 
Who  saved  his  fatherland  at  need. 
And  won,  in  death,  heroic  meed. 

That  deed  will  live  a  thousand  years! 
Young  Arnold  with  his  Switzcr  peers, 
Fronted  a  hedge  of  Austrian  spears. 

No  mountain  sword  might  pierce  that  hedge, 
But  Arnold  formed  the  Bernese  wed(;e — 
Himself,  unarmed,  its  trusty  edge. 

His  naked  arms  he  opened  wide, 

A  great  thoofrht  filled  his  eyes  with  pride, 

^'  Make  way  for  Liberty,**  he  cried. 
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And  bon tiding  at  a  ranoer**  pace, 
He  met  bis  fuemeo  face  to  face, 
And  awept  five  apeara  in  his  embrace. 

He  sheathed  them  in  his  breast  and  side, 
And  dragged  them  to  the  earth— and  died. 
Making  a  gap  five  spearmen  wide. 

A  moment's  pause  for  gallant  wonder  I 
Then  crashing  like  the  Ural  thunder 
When  mountain  crags  are  rent  asunder — 

Over  their  hero,  stormily. 

Broke  the  brave  sons  of  Liberty — 

And  Swiiaerland  again  waa  free. 


THE  LEGAL  PROFESSION. 

I.AWYBM   AMD   LAWVCRS*   FBCS   IN  THE   ''OLD  DO- 
MINION. ^^ 

BT  THB  EDITOR. 

••  Hull,  Mcred  Polity,  liy  Freedom  reared  ! 

Hail,  sacred  Freedurn,  when  by  Law  revtraincd  !" 

The  followiag  article  first  appeared  in  the  "  New  York 
Legal  Olwerver,"  (a  valuable  journal  edited  by  Samuel 
Owen,  Ejiq..)  together  with  ihe  one  which  has  already  been 
republished  in  the  Messenger,  upon  tlie  Legal  Profession 
•nd  its  Conservative  character.  At  irst,  we  were  afraid 
lliat  these  did  not  possess  sufficient  general  interest  for  the 
pages  ef  the  Messenger;  but  as  they  contain  matters  r4il. 
culated  to  gratify  curiosity  and  as  many  of  oqr  patrons  are 
in  the  ranlis  of  the  Legal  Profession,  we  have  determined 
to  ask  the  indulgence  of  our  readers  to  the  repuUli cation  of 
the  whole. 

We  think  we  read  aome  time  ainee,  in  some 
History  of  Virginia,  that  at  one  time  lawyers*  fees 
in  the  *'  f>ld  Dominion*'  became  ao  exorbitant  that 
great  discontent  arose  among  the  people,  and  they 
actually  aent  a  deputation  to  the  mother  country 
to  obtain  a  redreas  of  theae  (frievanees.  In  look- 
ing curaorily  to  verify  this  impression,  we  have  not 
found  the  particular  passage  referred  to  ;  bat  there 
is  in  our  ancient  laws  much  **  curious  learning*'  in 
relatiiHi  to  lawyera  and  their  fees,  which  tends  to 
confirm  it,  and  which  we  hope  will  prove  not  less 
interesting  to  others  than  it  has  to  oorselves. 

When  or  how  iawyera  were  first  introduced  into 
Virginia,  I  am  not  aconrately  informed.  They 
would,  however,  naturally  spring  up  from  the 
people  aa  aoon  aa  there  was  a  demand  for  their 
services.  No  doubt,  too,  eettaia  **  liaiba  of  the 
law'*  were  early  transplanted  in  our  soil  from 
England.  Bacon  was  quite  fresh  froni  the  *'  Inns 
«f  Court ,^  when  he  headed  the  "  rebellion,*'  in 
1676 ;  but  many  must  have  preceded  him«  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  not  thirty  yeara  aAer  the  settlement  of 


the  colony,  lawyera  had  become  quite  a  peetiferoaa 
set :  and  in  little  more  than  twenty  years  after  the 
eatablishment  of  the  Assembly,  stringent  lawa  were 
enacted  against  them.  From  this  period,  they 
were  objects  of  repeated  legislation,  alternating 
between  severity  and  favor,  restriction  and  privi- 
lege, or  abolishing  the  profession  altogether. 

At  firat  there  was  very  little  use  for  such  a  class 
in  the  colony.  According  to  the  Royal  Tnstructiona 
accompanying  the  Charter  in  1607,  all  mattera« 
civil  and  criminal,  were  to  be  adjudged  by  the 
President  and  Council,  except  that  capital  offences 
were  to  be  tried  by  a  jury.  The  President  might 
reprieve  a  convict,  but  the  King  alone  could  pardos* 
Judicial  proceed ioga  were  to  be  "  made  and  don« 
summarily  and  verbally  without  writing,  aotil  it 
come  to  the  judgment  or  aentenoe,**  which  was  to 
be  *'  briefly  and  summarily  registered  into  a  book  to 
be  kept  for  that  purpoae.'* 

Lands  were  to  paaa  and  deooend  according  to 
the  lawa  of  England ;  but  aa  yet,  there  was  oo 
separate  property  in  land  ;  and  for  five  yeara  they 
were  to  *'  trade  together  all  In  one  atooke,  or  di- 
videably,  but  in  two  or  three  stocks  at  the  moat." 

But  mattera  arising  even  under  theae  regulationa, 
might  have  aometlmea  called  for  the  intervention  of 
counsel ;  and  probably  it  was  not  very  long  befors 
some  one  was  allowed  to  appear  somewhat  in  that 
character. 

All  these  regulations  were  unaltered  by  theaobo 
sequent  charters  of  1600  and  161 1.  But  owing  to 
the  character  and  aitoatioa  of  the  colonists,  to 
whom  considerable  aeeeesions,  of  none  the  purest 
materials,  were  made  from  time  to  time,  much  tur- 
bulence and  diaeontent  arose,  which  called  loudly 
for  a  remedy.  Accordingly  a  very  arbitrary  miU- 
lary  code  adopted  from  the  low  countries  in  Eo^ 
rope,  which  had  long  been  in  a  at  ate  of  eonfnaion 
and  war,  was  aent  over  in  161 1,  by  Sir  Thomaa 
Smith,  Treasurer  of  the  London  Company.  Thia 
code  was  impartially  and  beneficially  enforoed,  by 
Sir  Thomaa  Dale  and  Sir  Thomas  Gatea ;  but  witib 
a  higti  hand  by  Capt.  Argall. 

The  community  of  gooda  natiivally  proditeed 
idleness  and  improvidence,  and  destroyed  all  indi- 
vidual enterprise ;  ao  that  in  1613,  when  the  five 
yeara  bad  elapsed.  Sir  Thomas  Gales  iostitiit«d 
separate  property  and  interests  among  the  cok>niita, 
which  gave  a  new  impulse  to  their  exertions.  Froai 
this  period  there  waa  necessarily  a  large  increase 
of  the  Bubjects  of  litigation,  which  no  doubt  csa- 
tribuled  to  prod  see  a  claaa  of  lawyera.  Perha|« 
adventurooa  spirits,  like  some  of  those  now  in  the 
camp  in  Mexico,  not  very  full  of  briels  at  home, 
had  deserted  the  *'  Inna  of  Covrt**  for  the  wilds  of 
Virginia,  and  now  rejoiced  in  the  opportunity  of 
adding  a  Kttle  professional  employment  to  the  law 
other  resooreea  which  the  atateof  theoovntiythM 
opened  to  ihem. 

Mr.  Bnrk  aaya,t!iat  in  1631,  an  important  ohange 
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took  place  ia  the  adoiinntratioa  of  justice.  The 
eoart  held  at  Jamestowo  caused  great  inconYe* 
nience  to  eeitora,  from  the  distance  at  which  some 
of  the  coancil  lived,  and  the  conaeqnent  irregalari^ 
ty  and  aacertainty  of  their  attendance ;  and  foor 
regoUr  quarterly  terras,  of  a  week  each,  were  now 
institated  at  that  place.  * 

Previous  to  this,  the  first  Assembly  had  met  in 
1619,  though  there  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the 
exact  manner  in  which  it  was  established.  As 
early  as  March,  1683 — 4,  they  passed  a  law  creir- 
ting  monthly  courts,  in  various  places,  held  by  what 
were  called  Commissioners,  *'  for  the  decyding  of 
■oits  and  controversies  not  exceeding  the  value  of 
one  hundred  pounds  of  Tobacco,  and  for  punish- 
ing of  petty  offences.**  f 

Thus  having  the  courts,  I  shall  pursue  /Aetr  his- 
tory no  farther,  but  turn  to  the  lawyers. 

Of  course,  where  civilization  had  made  these  ad- 
▼anees  lawyers  must  have  arisen,  for  "  where  the 
carcass  is,  there  will  the  esKles  be  gathered  ;**  but 
an  end  is  soon  put  to  all  conjecture  in  regard  to 
them.  It  ia  not  improbable  that  some  prior  legis- 
lation was  had  upon  the  subject ;  but  in  1643 — 3, 
{18lh  Charles  I.,  when  Edward  Littleton  was 
"  Lord  Keeper**  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England  ;) 
we  have  this  pungent  and  stringent  law  : — 

'*  Be  it  also  enacted,  for  the  better  regulation  of 
attorneys  and  the  great  fees  exacted  by  them,  that 
St  shall  not  be  lawfull  for  any  attorney  to  plead 
causes  on  behalfe  of  another  without  license  or 
permission  first  had  and  obtained  from  the  court 
where  be  pleadeth.  Neither  shall  it  be  lawfull  for 
any  attorney  to  hare  license  from  more  courts  than 
from  the  quarter  court  and  one  county  court,  and 
that  they  likewise  be  sworne  in  the  said  courts 
where  they  are  ao  licensed,'*  &c.  It  might  be 
well  for  the  profession,  were  they  at  least  to 
Smpoae  upon  themselves  greater  restriction,  in  the 
number  of  courts  in  which  they  practise.  The 
multitude  of  courts  in  Virginia,  the  inadequate  sal- 
aries of  the  judges,  and  the  number  of  tribunals 
before  which  the  same  counsel  appear,  tend  to  de- 
preciate both  the  bench  and  bar,  without  at  all  ex- 
pediting or  promoting  the  ends  of  justice. 

The  above  law  also  provides,  that  no  attorney 
shall,  "  either  by  gift  or  love,  directly  or  indirectly. 
fake  a  larger  fee  than  20  lbs.  of  Tobacco,  or  its 
value,  in  the  eounty  court,  and  SO  lbs.  in  the  quar- 
ter court,  under  the  penalty  of  600  lbs.  of  Tobac- 
co, in  the  former  caae ;  and  of  3,000  lbs.  in  ihe 
latter,  one  "  moyety*'  to  the  king  and  the  other  to 
the  informer,  **  whether  client,  adverse  party,  or 
any  person  whatsoever;*'  *'  And  it  is  further  thought 
fitt,  that  no  attorney  licensed  as  aforsaid  shall  re- 
fuse to  be  entertayned  in  any  cause  as  aforesaid, 
provided  he  be  not  entertayned  by  the  adverse 
party,  nppon  forfeitore  of  250  lb.  of  tobacco  in 

♦  Burk'«  Hint.  Va,  i.  222-3,  and  231. 

t  H^niflg*s  Stftt.  at  Large,  i.  125,  and  145«  note. 


a  countie  court,  and  1000  lb.  of  tobaccos  is  the 
quarter  court,  •  •  •  Provided  this  act  aor 
any  penalty  therein  expressed  extend  to  soch  who 
shall  be  made  special  attorneys  within  tbeeoliony, 
or  to  such  who  shall  have  letters  of  procontioa 
out  of  England.**  • 

The  provisions  of  this  law  partly  disclose  the 
character  of  the  legal  profession  at  this  period. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  assembly,  their  extortioos 
soon  called  for  a  stronger  blow ;  fur  about  three 
years  a(\er,  (Nov.  1645,)  they  opened  upoo  Ihem 
the  following  battery  : — 

"  Whereas  many  troublesome  aoils  are  mokiplied 
by  the  onskil fulness  and  covetousness  of  attor- 
neys, who  have  more  intended  their  own  profit  and 
their  inordinate  lucre  than  the  good  and  benefit  of 
their  clients  :  Be  it  therefore  enacted,  That  all 
mercenary  attorneys  be  wholly  expelled  fromaueh 
office,  except  such  suits  as  they  have  already  an- 
dertaken,  and  are  now  depending,  and  in  caseaay 
person  or  persons  shall  oflfend  contrary  to  this  aet, 
to  be  fined  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.**  f  This 
law,  perhaps,  only  amused  some  of  those  whom  it 
so  bitterly  denounced ;  for  it  would  be  difficoh  to 
enforce  it.  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  punishineais, 
of  expulsion  and  being  fined  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court,  were  both  to  be  inflicted ;  or  wheihet 
the  one  was  to  be  in  lieu  of  the  other. 

At  the  same  session,  the  law  of  1643,  fur  "li- 
censing attorneys,"  was  repealed,  whilst  this,  ex- 
pelling the  mercenary  ones,  was  kept  in  full  force 
and  power.  %  How  the  ranks  of  the  professioa 
were  filled  up  now,  does  not  appear.  Probtblj 
like  those  of  our  medical  profession,  which  any 
one  can  enter  without  license  or  diploma  at  the 
present  time.  And  some  may  have  come  orer 
who  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar  in  England. 

In  October,  1646,  it  was  enacted,  '*  ffoT  the  bet- 
ter prevention  of  all  corruption,  partiality  and  ia- 
justice,**  that  no  commissioner,  magistrate,  clerk  or 
other  officer  should  plead  in  his  own  court,  for  any 
person  residing  in  the  colony ;  ^  which  wholesome 
regulation  is  in  force  at  this  day. 

As  if  the  mercenary  attorneys  required  still  more 
signal  vengeance,  the  next  year  (1047)  it  waa  added 
that  they  should  not  receive  "  any  recoropenee, 
directly  or  indirectly  :**  and  no  attorneys  in  private 
causes  were  allowed ;  but  if  the  courts  perceived 
that  any  weak  party  was  likely  to  lose  his  eaose, 
they  were  to  open  the  caae  for  him,  *'  or  appoint 
some  fit  man  out  of  ihe  people  to  plead  the  cause, 
and  allow  him  satisfaction  requisite.  |** 

So  that  now  the  legal  profession  was  abolished 
in  all  private  causes  in  court,  and  we  can  imagine 
the  result.     Of  course  the  dispositions  of  men  dkl 

*  Hening'a  Va.  Siatules  at  Lar^e,  i.  275—6. 

*  Hen  log,  i.  302. 
{  Hening,  i.  313. 
<f  Hening,  i.  330. 
))  Hening.  i.  319. 
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not  cbange  ud  th«  subjects  of  eontroversy  did  not 
oease ;  and  the  courts  must  stiil  have  been  resorted 
to  by  litigants.  Some  plead  their  own  causes 
and  were  necessarily  stimulated  by  self-interest,  as 
tbeir  counsel  would  have  been ;  and  probably  their 
undigested  discourses  were  oflen  no  small  inflic- 
tion. Many  **  weak  parties**  no  doubt  suffered  the 
loss  of  clear  rights ;  the  members  of  the  courts  find- 
ing that  it  was  not  so  easy  to  open  their  cases  for 
them. 

Yet  these  evils  and  inconveniences  were  slow 
in  developing  themselves,  and  this  very  demo- 
cratic 83rstem  continued  for  the  space  of  nine  years ; 
when  in  the  7ih  year  of  the  commonwealth  under 
Cromwell,  (1656,)  it  was  superseded  as  follows  :-* 
*'  This  assembly  finding  many  inconveniences  in 
the  act  prohibiting  mercenary  attornies,  doe  therefore 
hereby  enacts  and  be  it  by  these  presents  enacted, 
that  that  act,  and  all  other  acts  against  mercenary 
aUomeys  to  bee  totally  repealed  ;*'  The  governor 
and  council  were  to  appoint  fit  and  able  persons,  attor- 
neys, in  the  quarter  courts ;  and  the  commission- 
ers, in  the  county  courts ;  these  attorneys  were  to 
lake  a  prescribed  oath,  and  if  any  controversy  arose 
with  their  clients  about  their  fees,  the  respective 
eoorts  were  to  decide,  '*  Provided  allwaies  that 
those  only  be  called  councellors  at  law,  who  have 
allreadie  been  qualified  thereunto  by  the  lawes  of 
England,  and  those  so  qualified  to  enjoy  all  the 
privileges  those  lawes  give  them.*'  * 

From  this,  we  perceive  that  the  bar  was  once 
more  put  on  a  separate  and  honorable  footing ;  and 
lor  it,  the  times  of  the  commonwealth  were  more 
royal  than  those  of  Charles  1.  had  been.  But  alas ! 
Ibr  poor  human  nature ;  in  less  than  two  years  the 
old  spirit  of  extortion  and  selfishness  seems  to  have 
re-appeared  and  had  again  to  be  exorcised  by  the 
power  of  the  legislature.  In  the  assembly  it  was 
first  *'  Proposed,  Whether  a  regulation,  or  totull 
ejection  of  lawyers  1"  As  if  in  despair  of  regu- 
iating  so  mercenary  and  crafty  a  set,  it  was  "  l?e- 
st^ed,  By  the  first  vole.  An  ejection.**  Here- 
upon, even  at  that  early  day,  arose  a  constitutional 
question,  and  rather  strangely,  too,  started  by  the 
governor  and  council,  who,  their  sympathies  being 
io  favor  of  the  lawyers,  replied  to  the  "  House's 
Message,'*  that  they  would  "  consent  to  this  prop- 
osition so  farr  as  it  shall  be  agreeable  to  Magna 
Charta."  Signed  by  "  Wm.  Claibornk,  23  Martii 
1657 — (8.)"  It  was  then  deliberated  whether  any 
answer  should  be  returned  to  this,  and  an  answer  be- 
ing resolved  on,  the  House  sent  word  that  they  had 
considered  Magna  Gharta,  and  could  "  not  discov- 
er  any  prohibition  contained  therein"  of  the  ejec- 
tion of  lawyers ;  and  that  the  right  of  legislating 
on  the  subject  had  been  repeatedly  exercised. -f 
All  which  they  proceeded  to  exemplify  by  the  fol- 

*  Hcniog,  i.  419. 
t  Hening.  i.  495-6. 


lowing  act : — "  Whereas  there  doth  much  charge 
and  trouble  arise  by  the  admittance  of  attorneys 
and  lawyers  through  pleading  of  causes  thereby  to 
maintain  suites  in  lawe,  to  the  greate  prejudice 
and  charge  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  collony,  for 
prevention  thereof,  he  it  enacted  by  the  authoritxe 
of  this  present  grand  assembly^  that  no  person 
shall  plead  any  cause,  or  give  legal  advice  for  a 
fee,  or  any  kind  of  reward  under  the  penalty  of  five 
thousand  pounds  of  tobacco  for  every  offence ;  and 
because  the  breakers  of  the  law  through  their  sub- 
tillity  could  not  easily  bee  discerned,"  it  was  en- 
acted that  either  plaintifif  or  defendant  might  make 
any  one  who  had  acted  as  his  counsel,  purge  him- 
self upon  oath.  * 

In  1661,  it  was  again  enacted  that  no  officer 
should  practise  law  in  his  own  court,  except  in  be- 
half of  the  poor,  or  unless  he  were  attorney  for 
some  non-resident  who  might  call  him  to  an  ac- 
count, t 

Absolute  free  trade  in  law  being  thus  established, 
''  the  land  had  rest"  from  the  offending  attorneys 
for  the  space  of  twenty-three  years.  But  all  the 
evils  and  inconveniences  in  legal  proceedings  were 
not  yet  eradicated  ;  for  in  1680,  (33  Charles  II., 
when  Heneage  Finch,  Earl  of  Nottingham,  "  the 
Father  of  Equity,"  was  Lord  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land,) in  this  game  of  legislative  "  see-saw"  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  lawyers,  it  was  the  law- 
yers' turn  to  go  up  again.  It  was  now  discovered 
that  by  ejecting  lawyers  with  fees,  a  class  of  busy- 
bodies  without  sense  had  been  called  forth,  and  the 
following  enactment  was  the  consequence  : — % 

*'  Whereas  all  courts  in  this  country  are  many 
tymes  hindered  and  troubled  in  their  judiciall  pro- 
ceedings by  the  impertinent  discourses  of  many 
busy  and  ignorant  men  who  will  pretend  to  assist 
their  friend  in  his  business  and  to  cleare  the  mat- 
ter more  plainly  to  the  court,  although  never  de- 
sired or  requested  thereunto  by  the  person  whome 
they  pretended  to  assist,  and  many  tymes  to  the 
destruction  of  his  cause,  and  the  gieate  trouble  and 
hindrance  of  the  court ;  for  the  prevention  whereof 
in  future  (here  note  the  style,)  Bee  it  enacted  by 
the  Kings  most  excellent  Majestic ^  by  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  generall  assembley^  and  it  is  hereby 
enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,''*  that  no  per- 
son shall  practise  as  an  attorney,  without  being  li- 
censed thereto  by  the  Governor,  under  the  penalty 
of  2000  lbs.  of  tobacco,  f«ir  every  offence  in  the 
general  court ;  and  of  600,  in  the  inferior  courts  : 
For  every  case  in  the  general  court,  the  fee  was 
fixed  at  500  lbs.  of  tobacco  and  caske:  ^  and  in 
the  county  courts,  at  150  lbs.  and  caske ;  which 

*  Hening,  i.  482—3. 

f  Hening,  ii.  81. 

t  Hening,  ii.  478. 

^  By  parity  of  reasoning,  »i«ne  mon«y  has  taken  the 
place  of  iu  old  sabetitute,  tobacco,  the  lawyer  should  bs 
entitled  to  a  furtm n»  a  sabslitute  forlho  '* caske** 
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might  be  claimed  withoat  any  pre-agreement  with 
the  client.  If  any  attorney  refused  to  plead  a 
cause  for  these  fees,  he  was  to  forfeit  to  the  party 
aggrieved  the  amoant  of  the  fee  according  to  the 
court ;  hot  any  one  **  capable'*  was  allowed  to  plead 
bis  own  cases  in  any  court ;  a  privilege  enjoyed  to 
this  day,  but  rarely  exercised.  If  he  were  indeed 
.**  capable/'  he  might  escape  the  force  of  the  adage 
that  "  he  who  pleads  his  own  cause,  has  a  fool  for 
his  client ;"  but  how  this  question  of  fitness  was  to 
be  decided,  we  are  not  informed.  Many,  the  least 
capable,  might  imagine  themselves  so,  and  especi- 
ally afler  the  anti-lawyer  system,  which  had  so 
long  prevailed  and  accustomed  men  to  regard  them- 
selves and  one  another  as  goud-enoagh  counsel. 
But  in  two  years,  the  balance  turned  and  down  went 
the  lawyers  :  the  above  statute  was  repealed.  * 

From  this  time  to  1718,  about  36  years,  our 
printed  *'  statutes  at  large**  contain  nothing  relating 
to  lawyers  ;  but  some  unimportant  regulations  then, 
and  also  in  1737,  (1st  George  II.J  as  to  fees,  &c., 
render  it  probable  that  some  intermediate  legisla- 
tion respecting  them  has  been  lost.  Passing  some 
unimportant  items,  we  find  in  1732,  a  long  and 
significant  act,  *'  to  prevent  frivolous  and  vexatious 
suits ;  and  to  regulate  attorneys  practising  in  the 
county  courts/*  t 

It  charges  boldly  into  the  number  of  unskilful 
attorneys  in  the  county  courts,  who  have  **  become 
a  great  grievance  to  the  country,  in  respect  of  their 
neglect  and  mismanagement  of  their  clients*  cau- 
ses, and  other  fool  practises  ;**  and  enacts  that  no 
one  shall  practise  in  those  conrts  without  a  license 
from  the  governor  and  council,  under  a  penalty  of 
40^.  for  every  case  undertaken  :  License  to  be  ob- 
tained by  petition  to  the  governor  and  council,  who 
should  refer  it  to  suitable  persons  to  examine  the 
candidate.  If  qualified,  he  was  then  to  be  licensed ; 
bat  was  to  subscribe  the  oath  of  abjuration  and  the 
test,  and  also  to  take  the  follnwing  remarkable 
oath  : — 

"  Tou  shall  do  no  falsehood,  nor  consent  to  any 
to  be  done  in  the  court ;  and  if  you  know  of  any  to 
be  done,  you  shall  give  notice  thereof  to  the  jus- 
tices of  the  court,  that  it  may  be  reformed  :  You 
shall  delay  no  man  for  lucre  or  malice,  nor  take 
any  unreasonable  fees  :  You  shall  not  wittingly  or 
willingly  sue,  or  procure  to  be  sued,  any  false  soit, 
nor  give  aid  nor  consent  to  the  same,  upon  pain  of 
being  disabled  to  practise  as  an  attorney  forever. 
And  furthermore,  you  shall  use  yourself  in  the  of- 
fice of  an  attorney  within  the  court  according  to 
yonr  learning  and  discretion.     So  help  you  God.** 

For  violation  of  duty  as  laid  down  in  this  law, 
the  governor  and  council  could  suspend  an  attor- 
ney, or  disable  him  forever ;  and  the  conrts  could 
make  him  pay  all  costs  occasioned  by  his  wilful 
neglect.     Practitioners  in  the  general  court  at  the 

*  Hening,  ii.  496. 

t  Heaisg,  iv.  357-382. 


time  of  its  passage,  and  coansellers  and  barristers  at 
law  were  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  acC 
Some  trite  provisions  in  1734,  36  and  38,  which 
come  next  in  order,  are  omitted.  In  1743,  so  mneh 
of  the  law  of  1733,  as  applied  to  regolating  attor- 
neys and  granting  them  licenses  was  repealed,  not 
having  **  been  f«Kind  to  answer  the  good  design  and 
intention  thereof.**  *  The  same  year,  lawyers' 
fees  were  fixed  by  law,  and  a  new  oath  prescribed : 
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**  Yon  shall  not  directly  or  indirectly  exact,  de- 
mand, or  receive,  any  greater  or  larger  fee  or  re- 
ward, or  other  gratuity  whatsoever  for  the  services 
by  you  to  be  done  as  an  attorney  of  this  court,  tbao 
yon  are  permitted  to  take  by  a  certain  act  of  As- 
sembly, intituled,  an  act  to  prevent  lawyers  exact- 
ing or  receiving  exorbitant  fees,  during  the  contin- 
uance of  the  said  act.  So  help  yon  God.**  With- 
out taking  this  oath,  no  lawyer  coo4d  praetise  in 
any  court,  under  a  penalty  of  500  pounds  oorrent 
money,  f 

In  1745,  the  law  for  regulating  attorneys  and 
granting  them  licenses  was  revived  and  altered,  % 
so  that  it  became  the  basis  of  sulysequent  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject  for  many  years ;  and  no  dcrabt 
from  this  period  the  colonial  bar  began  to  asnune 
much  of  that  dignity  and  importance  which  now 
belong  to  the  profession.  The  details  of  the  law, 
however,  will  be  reserved  until  we  oome  to  the 
year  1748,  when  it  was  re-enacted  with  amend- 
ments. In  the  meantime,  nothing  of  conseqaence 
took  place  in  reference  to  our  subject. 

The  disposition  to  **  regulste**  attorneys  still  pre- 
vailed, and  in  1748,  (33d  .George  II.)  a  lenfTthj 
statute  was  passed,  containing  the  following  pro- 
visions :  Examiners  from  among  the  Cooncil  and 
lawyers  skilled  in  the  law  were  to  be  appointed  by 
the  General  Court,  who  should  be  sworn  to  grant 
no  license  except  to  persons  of  undoubted  capaci- 
ty, ability,  and  fitness:  and  who  were  to  receive 
from  every  candidate  the  fee  of  twenty  shillings: 
the  candidates  were  to  produce  to  the  examiners  a 
certificate  of  their  hone  Ay,  probity,  and  good  de- 
meanor, from  some  inferior  court :  and,  if  qualified, 
to  receive  a  license  under  the  hands  and  seals  of 
the  examiners.  If  the  persons  appointed  examin- 
ers refused  to  be  sworn,  granted  a  license  improp- 
erly, or  charged  more  than  the  legal  fee,  each  for- 
feited for  every  such  ofiTence  one  hundred  pounds, 
half  to  the  king,  for  the  better  support  of  the  eo- 
loniai  government ;  the  other  half  to  the  informer  : 
licensed  attorneys  were  to  subscribe  the  oaUi  of 
abjuration  and  the  test,  take  oath  in  every  court 
in  which  they  practised  to  demean  themselves  truly 
and  honestly ;  and  if  any  attempted  to  plead  with- 
out license  or  without  duly  qnalifyiog  himself  in 
court,  he  forfeited  five  pounds  for  every  cause  so 

•  Hening,  v.  171. 
f  Hening,  v.  181—2. 
t  Hening  ▼.  345—350. 
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vndertaken :  coovieU  for  felony  were  incapable  of 
obtatoing  licenee,  and  ahottld  any  such  obtain  a  li- 
cense, the  general  eoart  were  to  aopersede  it :  the 
aame  court  coald  also  suspend  or  disable  *'  without 
the  aolemnity  of  a  jory**  any  attorneys  who  misde- 
meaned  themseWes :  the  coonty  courts  still  to  have 
power  to  fine  attorneys  for  contempt,  &c.,  to  bind 
ibem  to  good  behavior  and  force  them  to  pay  costs 
oecasioned  by  their  neglect :  ^*  to  prevent  frivolous 
soits  in  the  general  courts,  and  trifling  and  vexa- 
tious appeals  from  the  inferior  courts,"  do  attor- 
ney during  the  time  of  his  practising  in  the  general 
eourt,  could  undertake  a  case  in  the  inferior  courts, 
with  some  specified  eiceptions,  under  a  penally  of 
twenty  pounds,  for  every  such  case,  though  he 
anight  finish  his  cases  then  depending ;  no  more 
than  two  lawyers  to  argue  on  a  side,  in  the  gen- 
eral coart,  except  in  cases  of  life  and  death :  this 
act  repealing  all  former  acts,  to  continue  in  force 
for  four  years,  and  to  the  end  of  the  next  session 
thereafter.  * 

In  1753,  the  laws  establishing  the  general  court 
were  reduced  into  one ;  and  it  was  enacted,  that  if 
ao  attorney  failed  to  enter  an  appearance  in  it,  after 
engaging  so  to  do,  he  should  forfeit  to  the  plaintiff 
fifty  shillings :  f  at  the  same  time,  this  sum  was 
fixed  as  the  fee  in  the  general  court,  to  be  taxed  in 
the  bill  of  costs,  if  the  plaintiff  employed  counsel ; 
or  in  lieu  of  this  sura,  five  hundred  pounds  of  to- 
bacco, at  the  option  of  the  defendant.  % 

The  law  of  1748  was  **  found  to  answer  the  ends 
thereby  intended,"  and  when  about  to  expire  (1753,) 
was  continued  for  three  years,  and  to  the  end  of 
the  next  session  thereafter.  And  for  preventing 
lawyers  taking  unreasonable  and  exorbitant  fees, 
and  for  the  more  equal  settlement  of  the  same,"  it 
was  enacted  that  counsel  in  the  general  court  might 
receive,  for  advice  when  no  suit  was  brought,  £l 
la.  6d. ;  for  any  suit  at  common  law,  other  than 
those  below  specified,  50s. ;  for  **  all  chancery 
aoits,  or  real,  mixt,  or  personal  actions,  where  the 
title  or  bounds  of  land  shall  or  may  come  in  ques- 
tion,^* £5.  County  court  attorneys,  for  similar 
aervices,  were  to  receive  10s.,  15s.,  and  30s.  res- 
pectively ;  and  on  a  petition  for  a  small  debt,  7s. 
6d.  Any  lawyer  for  attending  a  survey  in  the 
eoonty  was  to  receive,  for  every  day,  l£  Is.  6d. 
The  penalty  for  exceeding  these  fees  was  fifty 
pounds,  for  every  instance.  ^ 

This  law  seems  to  have  worked  well  again ;  and 
when  the  period  limited  was  about  to  expire,  it  was 
again  continued,  with  some  amendments,  for  four 
years,  and  to  the  end  of  the  session  thereafter. 

The  prohibition  that  lawyers  practising  in  the 
genera]  court  should  not  plead  in  the  inferior  courts 
was  removed.     The  above  tariff  of  fees  was  con- 

*  H«mDf,  Ti.  140—3. 
t  Ibid,  331. 
t  Ibid.vi.  336. 
^  Hening,  vi.  371. 


tinned ;  but  the  penalty  for  violating  it  was  increas- 
ed to  one  hundred  pounds;  and  if  any  lawyer 
brought  suit  for  his  fees,  he  could  recover  only  the 
legal  amount  notwithstanding  any  agreement  he 
might  make  with  his  client  to  the  contrary.  This 
quasi  anti-law-nsury  provision  may  enable  na  to. 
remove  an  ambiguity  in  the  phraseology  of  the 
acti  which  in  two  places  uses  the  following  lan- 
guage :  lawyers  shall  not  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
any  device  whatsoever,  take,  or  demand,  "  before 
the  suits  in  which  they  shall  be  employed  sh<dl  be 
finally  determined,'**  any  greater  fees  than  those 
specified.  *  Does  this  mean,  that  after  the  suits 
are  decided  they  may  take  larger  fees,  which  ac<* 
cords  best  with  the  precise  phraseology  ?  Or  that 
they  shall  not  receive  even  their  legal  fees  until 
the  services  are  rendered  1  The  clause  in  refer- 
ence to  the  recovery  of  their  fees  by  suit,  seems  to 
confirm  this  latter  construction,  as  it  denfes  a  legal 
sanction  to  greater  fees  than  those  specified.  The 
above  phraseology  is  still  preserved  in  our  laws 
regulating  fees ;  but  by  a  recent  statute  now  in  op- 
eration, a  lawyer  is  authorized  to  make  special 
contracts  for  fees  with  his  clients  without  any  limit 
as  to  the  amount ;  and  most  of  the  fees  usualW  re- 
ceived exceed  the  legal  rates  which  are  taxed  in 
the  bills  of  costs,  f 

In  1761,  (1st  George  III.,)  these  regulations 
which  were  established  from  1748,  were,  with 
a  few  slight  differences,  re-enacted  in  one  statute,  { 
repealing  all  others,  and  to  continue  in  force  for 
five  years,  and  from  thence  to  the  close  of  the 
next  session.  When  the  general  court  had  super- 
seded any  attorney's  license  for  misdemeaning  him- 
self, they  could  permit  him  to  resume  practice  under 
his  former  license  :  the  restriction  as  to  practising 
in  both  courts  was  renewed,  except  as  to  barristers 
at  law  :  and  some  of  the  penalties  for  violating  the 
act  were  increased. 

We  have  passed  by  some  regulations  of  the  as- 
sembly in  regard  to  taxing  lawyers'  fees  in  certain 
cases,  in  the  bills  of  costs.  In  1765,  (the  6th 
George  III.,)  a  more  general  law  was  passed  on 
this  subject.  Reciting  former  laws  touching  fees 
and  the  establishing  of  the  general  court,  and  de- 
claring it  *'  unreasonable  that  the  party  who  pre- 
vails, and  reoovera  in  any  such  action  or  suit,  should 
be  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  greater  fee  to  his 
lawyer  than  he  can  by  law  recover  of  the  ad- 
verse party,"  it  requires  the  fees  already  specified 
to  be  taxed  in  the  hills  of  costs,  **  except  against 
executors  and  administrators,  or  where  the  plain- 
tiff may  not  recover  more  costs  than  damages."  ^ 
At  the  present  day,  as  above  stated,  few  plaintiffs 
recover  as  mnch  as  they  have  to  pay  their  law- 
yers, though  the  legal  fees  are  taxed  in  the  bill  of 
costs. 

♦  Ibid  Tit.— 124-5. 
t  SeMion  Acts,  1638. 
i  Hening,  vii.  397—401. 
^  Heniog,  viii.  184—5. 
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The  geoeral  law  **  regulating'*  atlorneys,  still 
worked  ao  well,  that  in  1766,  it  was  continaed,  un- 
altered, for  three  years  and  one  session  ;  and  in 
1769,  for  the  space  of  seven  years  and  one  session 
after.  • 

The  stirring  era  of  the  revolution  was  now  near 
at  band.  Alreadv  were  inanv  of  the  oanses  in  full 
operation,  which  led  the  **  delegates  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  several  counties  and  corporations 
of  Virginia,*'  on  the  20th  of  June,  1776,  to  de- 
elare,  that  by  the  numerous  acts  of  niisnile,  which 
they  then  enumerated,  and  which  were  afterwards 
recited  in  the  celebrated  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, **  the  government  of  this  country,  as  for- 
merly eiercised  under  the  crown  of  Great  Britain 

was  TOTALLY  DISSOLVED."  f 

The  most  solemn  interests  of  a  free  people  for 
several  years  demanded  the  attention  of  the  legis- 
lature and  the  convention.  A  new  system  had  in 
a  great  measure  to  be  pot  in  operation,  and  the  old 
also  modified  to  suit  new  circumstances  and  emer- 
gencies. 

A  eonvention  of  the  colony  was  held  in  Wil- 
liamsburg, the  capital,  Ist  August,  1774 ;  and 
another  in  "  Richmond  town,**  in  March,  July  and 
December,  1776.  An  **  Interregnum*'  of  about  a 
year  took  place  ;  George  III.  was  dethroned  in  the 
**  Aneient  Dominion  ;**  and  the  colonial  government 
dissolved.  On  the  19th  of  June,  1776,  '*Tbe 
representatives  of  the  good  people  of  Virginia,  as- 
sembled in  full  and  free  convention,**  at  Williams- 
burg, issued  a  Declaration  of  Rights,  **  which  do 
pertain  to  them  and  their  posterity,  as  the  basis 
and  foundation  of  government  ;*'  and  on  the  29th 
of  June,  adopted  a  ^'  Constitution,  or  Form  of 
GoTBRNMBNT.*'  The  samo  day,  the  first  great 
orator  of  Hanover  county  was  elected  the  first  in- 
dependent governor ;  and  the  first  year  of  the  Com- 
monwealth or  Virginia  commenced. 
.  During  the  Interregnum,  the  following  oath  was 
prescribed  for  every  attorney  at  law,  before  he 
ooold  practise  in  any  court :  ^*  I  do  solemnly  prom- 
ise and  swear,  that  I  will  be  faithful  and  true  to 
(he  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  and  that  1  will  well 
and  truly  demean  myself  in  the  office  of  an  attor- 
ney at  law.    So  help  me  God.'*| 

Of  coarse,  the  administration  of  Justice,  civil 
and  criminal,  was  not  suspended.  An  ordinance 
of  the  convention  in  May,  1776,  recites  thai, 
^  Whereas  it  hath  been  found  indispensably  ne- 
cessary to  establish  government  in  this  colony,  in- 
dependent of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  or  any 
authority  derived  therefrom,  and  a  plan  of  such 
government  hath  been  accordingly  formed  by  the 
general  convention  ;  but  it  will  require  some  time 
to  compile  a  body  of  laws  suited  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  and  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 

•  Ibid,  198  and  385. 
t  Hening,  \x.  117—18. 
X  Ibid.  126. 


vide  some  method  of  preserving  peace  and  seeari^r 
10  the  community  in  the  mean  time  ;**  and  among 
other  things,  enacu  that  the  common  law  of  Eag- 
land  and  all  her  general  statotes  made  in  aid  thereof, 
prior  to  the  4th  year  of  the  reign  of  James  I., 
together  with  the  acts  of  the  colonial  aswoiUy 
then  in  force,  so  far  as  they  may  consist  with  the 
ordinances,  declarations  and  resolutions  of  the 
general  convention,  shall  be  in  full  force,  nntil  tl- 
tered  by  the  legislature.  * 

Nor  was  the  new  Const itntion  silent  on  the  sub- 
ject of  courts,  Ac.  In  1777  and  '78,  there  vas 
some  legislation  in  reference  to  attorneys  failiDgto 
enter  an  appearance,  and  to  taxing  their  fees  io  the 
bills  of  costs ; — ^tbat  of  the  year  *78  reviving  sod 
continuing  the  above  law  so  long  in  force — fron 
1748— but  with  the  material  alteration  of  raising 
the  fees,  and  allowing  a  fee  of  ten  pounds  io  the 
*•  high  court  of  chancery.'*  f 

And  then,  the  statute  book  seems  silent  as  to  it- 
torneys,  till  1782,  except  as  to  the  salary  of  the 
attorney  general,  which  was  fixed  successiTely,  at 
i:  1,200 ;  £2,400;  20,000  lbs.  of  Tobacco,  paid  for 
quarterly  in  money,  according  to  the  Ysluation  of 
the  grand  jury,  at  the  preceding  term  of  the  geoe- 
ral  court ;  and  £300,  in  specie,  per  annum. 

In  1782,  so  much  of  the  act  of  1765,  specifying 
lawyers*  fees  and  allowing  them  to  be  taxed  in  the 
bill  of  costs,  as  had  been  repealed  by  the  act  of 
1778,  on  the  same  subject,  was  restored ;  the  chief 
practical  efifect  of  which  seems  to  have  been  to 
reduce  the  fees.  And  in  the  same  year,  the  law  of 
1761,  **  regulating  the  practice  of  attorneys,**  vai 
revived. % 

In  1784,  each  attorney's  license  in  the  inferior 
courts  was  taxed  five  pounds;  which  was  altered 
the  next  session,  by  taxing  an  attorney  in  thooe 
courts,  twenty  shillings  for  every  court  in  which 
he  qualified.  ^  This  has  been  improved  upon,  ia 
very  recent  years,  by  an  annual  tai  on  all  lawyers, 
of  a  per  centage  on  their  receipts,  or  a  comrouta^ 
tion  in  gross. 

In  1786,  a  very  vigorous  mile  of  taxation  was 
laid  down.  Before  an  attorney  coiild  appear  in 
any  court  of  the  commonwealth,  for  plaintiff  ox 
defendant  in  any  suit  in  which  a  fee  might  be  tax- 
ed among  the  costs,  he  had  to  pay  down  to  the 
clerk  one-tenth  of  the  legal  fee,  which  proporlioB 
was  to  be  paid  by  every  attorney  appearing  oa 
either  side:  a  new  tithe-system  indeed !  The  clerk 
was  to  be  responsible  for  the  said  tenth  part,  whe- 
ther he  received  it  or  not,  and  to  keep  an  accaraie 
memorandum  of  all  the  lawyers  on  either  side.  If 
he  failed  to  make  the  entries,  then  he  was  to  be 
accountable  for  what  two  lawyers  would  have  paid, 


«  Hening,  ix,  126<7. 
t  Hening,  ix.,  529. 
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unless  it  was  shown  that  no  attorney  did  appear,  * 
&c.  Physicians,  furgeons  and  apothecaries  were 
also  pretty  well  taxed.  In  1790,  the  taxes  on  them 
all  were  repealed. 

In  1785  and  *87,  the  laws  indicate  two  species 
of  neglect  not  very  creditable  to  those  guilty  of 
thenn,  vis.,  soSering  soits  to  be  dismissed  by  their 
negligence,  which  was  to  be  done  at  their  costs : 
and  fiiiling  to  pay  over  clients'  money ;  they  were 
now  to  be  compelled  to  pay  in  a  sammary  way,  on 
motion,  f 

In  1780,  it  was  enacted  that  no  person,  but  the 
attorney  general,  shoald  practise  as  attorney  or 
proctor  in  any  conrt,  unless  licensed  as  heretofore 
described,  or  by  three  of  the  judges  of  the  high 
conrt  of  chancery,  or  of  the  general  court,  in  wri- 
ting under  their  hands  and  seals ;  but  the  candidate 
most  bring  them  a  certificate  from  the  court  of  the 
county,  in  which  he  had  resided  for  the  last  twelve 
months,  of  his  honest  demeanor  :  no  one  convicted 
of  felony  to  practise  law.  If  the  general  court  by 
their  own  observation  detected  any  mal-practice, 
or  complaint  in  writing  were  made  to  them  of  any 
SQch  ma!-praciice  in  any  attorney,  the  accused  was 
to  be  summoned  to  show  cause  why  an  information 
should  not  be  filed  against  him ;  and  if  on  such  in- 
formation, he  were  found  guilty,  they  could  sus- 
pend his  license  or  vacate  it  altogether,  in  that 
court  or  any  county,  city  or  borough  court.  The 
high  court  of  chancery  and  the  court  of  admiralty 
had  the  same  powers  in  reference  to  those  courts 
respectively.  Counsel  in  the  inferior  courts  were 
not  allowed  to  practise  in  the  higher  ones.  But 
this  restriction  was  soon  after  (1787)  removed; 
but  counsel  having  appeared  for  the  appellant  in 
the  court  below,  were  not  to  prosecute  the  appeal. 
This  exception  or  proviso  was  probably  disregard- 
ed ;  for  in  1788,  it  was  re-enacted,  and  a  penally 
of  twenty  pounds  denounced  against  whomever 
should  appear  for  the  same  party  in  both  courts,  in 
the  same  cause.  % 

Under  these  regulations  slightly  altered  to  this 
day,  the  profession  has  moved  on  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  drawing  to  its  ranks  many  bright 
ornaments ;  often  the  brightest  of  the  state  and  the 
Union. 

Even  when  the  enactments  were  most  severe, 
in  the  time  of  the  colony,  against  the  avaricious 
and  corrupt  spirit  of  attorneys,  there  were  no  doubt 
many  shining  exceptions  and  loAy  exemplars  among 
the  colonial  Bar.  Indeed,  the  existence  of  such 
laws  shows  the  prevalence  of  a  high  standard  of 
honorable  dealing,  and  a  popular  sentiment  requi- 
ring strict  integrity  in  professional  matters,  which 
were  well  calculated,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  to  pro> 
doce  the  most  gratifying  effects  in  those  npon  whom 


*  Hening,  xii.,  2S9. 

i  Ibid.  36,  472. 

X  Hrning,  xii.,  339,  497,  708. 


they  operated.  And  on  the  other  hand,  a  people 
jealous  of  their  rights  and  impatient  of  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  extortion,  may  sometimes  have  done 
the  lawyers  injustice.  But  even  supposing  all  the 
legislative  denunciations  against  them  folly  merited, 
the  spirit  which  exacted  such  fair  and  high- minded 
demeanor  from  the  Bar,  mast  have  tended  to  ele- 
vate its  tone  and  purify  its  ranks.  Till  at  length 
the  Virginia  Bar  was  not  unworthy  of  the  Ran- 
dolphs, the  Wythes,  the  Taxewells,  the  Pendle- 
tons,  the  Wirts,  the  Wickhams  and  the  Marshall, 
who  have  adorned  it. 

Appendix. 

Since  the  aliove  t»as  written,  we  have  found  in  a  MS. 
Book,  in  Latin  and  Greek,  belonging  to  the  "  Virginia  His 
torical  Society,"  the  following  sketches  of  two  of  our  Co- 
lonial lawyers,  which  are  so  illustrative  of  the  foregoing 
paper,  that  we  make  no  excuse  for  adding  them.  The  MS* 
book,  in  the  end  of  which  they  apfiear,  contains  notes  on 
Honier*8  Ihad,  with  a  translation  of  many  of  the  Greek 
terms  into  Latin.  The  sketches  are  proliably  by  Sir  John 
Randolph,  highly  distinguished  as  a  lawyer  and  a  scholar. 
He  died  about  1737  at  the  age  of  44  years,  and  a  handsome 
tablet  to  his  memory  is  eml>edded  in  ihc  walls  of  the  chapel 
of  William  and  Mary  College  :  the  inscription  npon  it  hae 
already  appeared  in  the  Messenger. 

"  Taken  from  Sr.  John's  Breviate  Book. 

**  On  the  14th  of  Deoember  1734  Died  suddenly 
of  a  Fit  John  Holloway  Eaqr.  after  having  lan- 
guished about  ten  months  with  a  sort  of  Epilepaie 
at  certain  Times  of  the  Moon,  which  had  much 
impaired  his  Memory  and  understanding.  He  had 
practised  in  this  Court  upwards  of  thirty  Years  with 
great  Reputation  for  Diligence  and  Learning ;  and 
was  so  niuvh  in^  the  good  Opinion  of  the  Court, 
that  I  have  upon  many  Occaaions  known  him  pre- 
vail for  his  Clients  against  Reasons  and  Argu- 
roenis  much  stronger  and  better  than  his.  His 
Opinions  were  by  most  People  looked  upon  aa  de- 
cisive, and  were  very  frequently  acquiesced  in  by 
both  Parties,  those  against  whom  he  pronounced, 
being  discouraged  from  disputing  against  so  great 
Authority.  He  practiced  with  moch  Artifice  and 
Cunning,  being  thoroughly  skilled  in  Attornyship ; 
But  when  his  Causes  came  to  a  Hearing,  he  rea- 
soned little  was  tedious  in  reading  long  Reports  of 
some  Caaes,  and  little  Abridgmenu  of  others  out 
of  which  he  would  collect  short  Aphorisms,  and 
obiter  sayings  of  Judges  and  rely  upon  them,  without 
regarding  the  main  Point  in  Question;  and  arbi- 
trarily affirm  or  deny  a  Matter  of  Law,  which  had 
often  too  much  Weight  against  the  Reason  and 
Diffisrence  of  things.  By  this  Method  he  gained 
many  Causes  which  always  gave  him  great  Joy, 
but  was  as  impatient  if  he  lost  one  as  if  it  tended 
to  a  diminution  of  his  Credit.  He  was  blamable 
for  one  singular  Practice,  in  Drawing  notes  for 
special  Verdicts ;  he  would  state  naked  Circam- 
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sfances  of  Facts  only,  and  leave  it  to  the  Court  to 
collect  the  Matter  of  Fact  out  of  them ;  so  that 
npon  sach  Verdicts  we  have  had  many  tedioas 
Debates  about  what  the  Fact  was :  Whereas  if 
that  had  been  fonnd  positively  as  it  ahoold  be  there 
wQold  have  been  no  Need  of  a  Special  Verdict : 
Bnt  against  this  1  could  never  prevail.  His  great- 
est Excellence  was  his  Diligence  and  Industry ; 
bat  for  Learning  I  never  thoaght  he  had  any,  nor 
ennid  it  be  expected  he  should  ;  He  had  served  a 
Clerkship ;  went  a  youih  afterwards  into  the  Army 
in  Ireland  in  the  Beginning  of  King  Wm*8  reign  ; 
aAer  that  betook  himself  to  Business  having  got  to 
be  one  of  the  Attorneys  of  the  Marshalsea  Court ; 
but  not  being  contented  with  his  income  from  that, 
tnrnM  Projector  and  ruined  hhnself;  which  bronght 
him  first  into  Maryland  and  afterwards  hither.  I 
remember  one  particular  Instance  which  satisfied 
me  his  knowledge  in  the  Law  was  not  very  pro- 
found. An  ejectment  was  brought  (whether  I  was 
at  first  concerned  in  it  1  forget,)  and  npon  a  Spe- 
cial Verdict  the  Case  was  thus.  A  seised  in  Fee 
by  Deed,  gave  the  Land  In  Question  to  B  his 
Daughter  fur  Life  and  aAer  her  Death  to  her  Heirs 
forever;  she  sold  to  the  Def^.  and  after  her  Death 
the  Pit.  B*s  Heir  claiming  as  a  Purchaser  in  Re- 
mainder brought  this  Action  to  recover.  When  I 
saw  this  I  told  the  Pit.  who  was  my  Client,  1  could 
not  say  one  word  for  him ;  not  knowing  a  more 
oertain  Rule  of  Law  than  this :  That  where  by 
Will  or  Conveyance  any  Estate  of  Freehold  is 
given  to  the  Ancestor  and  by  the  same  Writing 
an  Estate  is  limited  to  his  Heirs ;  that  makes  a 
Fee  [Heirs]  being  there  a  word  of  Limitation  and 
not  of  Purchase.  Yet  the  Defl.  by  this  Eminent 
Lawyer*s  advice  gave  op  the  Land  without  Argu- 
ment, npon  the  Pli*8  allowing  him  to  remain  in 
Poseession  some  short  Time  longer:  when  if  the' 
matter  had  been  brought  to  a  hearing,  I  would  not 
have  said  one  word.  However,  his  reputation  was 
snch,  that  he  was  universally  courted,  and  most 
people  thought  themselves  obliged  to  him,  if  he 
would  engage  their  side  upon  any  terms ;  and  he 
really  thonght  so  himself.  This  gave  him  great 
opportunities  of  exacting  excessive  Fees ;  which 
I  have  heard  he  always  did,  where  the  Value  of 
the  thing  in  Question  wonid  allow  it :  and  covered 
great  Blemishes  in  one  part  of  his  private  Life 
besides  many  Imperfections  of  his  Mind,  which 
any  Body  might  observe  who  knew  any  thing  of 
htm  :  He  was  of  a  haughty,  insolent  nature ;  pas- 
sionate and  peevish  to  the  last  Degree ;  He  had  a 
Stiffness  in  his  Carriage  which  was  ridiculous  and 
often  offensive;  and  was  an  atter  Stranger  to  Hos- 
pitaTity.  He  was  sincere  in  his  Friendship  where 
he  professed  any, — but  not  constant,  apt  to  change 
npon  small  provocations,  and  to  contract  new 
Friendships  upon  very  slight  Grounds.  In  which 
he  Would  be  very  warm  and  ready  to  do  all  good 


offices.  One  of  his  greatest  Defects  was  thai  be 
would  always  bring  his  opinion  and  Friendship  to 
agree.  Bnl  what  he  wanted  in  Virtoe  and  Learn- 
ing to  recommend  him  was  abundantly  supplied  by 
fortunate  Aecidenls.  He  waa  14  years  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Burgesses  and  1 1  years  Public  Tret- 
sorer  ;  But  in  those  lie  acted  with  little  Applame 
and  less  Abilities,  tho  he  was  three  tiroes  chuaen 
and  once  ananiimmsly.  His  Management  of  the 
Treasury  contriboted  to  his  Ruin,  and  bmogbt  bin 
to  the  Grave  with  much  Disgrace.  1  was  always  bis 
Friend,  and  had  a  great  deal  of  Reason  to  beliere 
him  mine.  Yet  it  waa  impossible  to  be  blind  to  so 
many  Imperfections  :  He  died  little  lamented  iotbe 
6t^th  year  of  his  sge.*' 


"  Tn  a  few  Daies  afterwards  in  London  died  Wil- 
liam Hopkins  Esqr.  who  had  practiced  inthisCoatt 
about  12  Years,  and  in  that  Time  by  hard  Study, 
and  Observation  he  made  a  surprising  Progress : 
became  a  very  ingenious  Lawyer  and  a  (food 
Pleader ;  tho*  at  his  first  coming  he  was  raw  and 
much  despised.  But  he  had  a  Carelessness  in  his 
Nature,  which  preserved  him  from  being  discosn- 
ged,  and  carried  him  on  till  he  came  to  be  admired. 
He  had  a  good  Foundation  in  School  Learniav, 
understood  Latin  and  French  well ;  had  a  strong 
Memory,  a  good  Judgment;  a  Quickness  that  was 
very  visible;  and  a  handsome  Person,  All  mighty 
Advantages.  Bnt  his  manner  was  awkward,  his 
Temper  Sower,  if  it  was  to  be  judged  by  the  Ae« 
tionof  his  Muscles;  and  was  too  much  gives  to 
Ian  ah  at  his  own  Discourses. 

When  he  had  brought  himself  into  good  Btisi* 
ness,  he  almost  totally  neglected  it ;  which  I  be- 
lieve was  owing  to  a  Desire  of  Dipping  into  all 
Kinds  of  Knowledge ;  wh«»rein  he  had  a  great 
Deal  of  Vanity,  and  prevented  his  Digesting  what 
he  had,  so  well  as  he  would  have  done  otherwise. 
He  had  many  good  Qualities  in  his  Practice ;  was 
moderate  in  his  Fees  ;  Ingenious  and  honest;  never 
disputed  plain  Points,  but  was  a  candid  fair  Argoer. 
Yet  he  had  a  failing  which  bronght  him  toaQoar- 
rel  with  me.  It  was  an  odd  Sort  of  Pride  thit 
would  not  suffer  him  to  keep  an  Equilibrium  in  his 
own  Conceits :  He  conld  not  see  himself  admired, 
without  thinking  it  an  Injury  to  him  to  stand  opoa 
a  level  with  any  other.  And  therefore  tho*  I  was 
always  his  Friend,  had  done  him  many  Kindnesses, 
and  he  himself  thought  himself  obliged  to  me,  Hs 
came  into  so  ill  a  Temper,  as  not  to  allow  roe  ei- 
ther Learning  or  Honesty  ;  which  broke  nor  ac- 
quaintance and  afler  that  I  thought  I  discovered  sooie 
Seeds  of  Malice  in  him.  He  died  in  the  Flower 
of  his  Age,  and  may  be  justly  reckon *d  a  Loss  to 
this  poor  Country,  which  is  not  like  to  abound  (at 
present  at  least)  in  Great  Geniuses."* 
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SMOKE. 

'Tis  a  morning  of  beauty,  sparkling  and  bright. 
With  the  frost  on  the  pane,  the  l^reatb  of  the  night, 
The  giitter  on  branch,  and  the  glitter  on  sprayt 
TJie  ice-jewel  gleams  i»  the  sun  beam  to-day 
From  dripping  eaves. 

And  the  curling  smoke,  with  its  changeful  hue, 
A  world  of  beauty  is  opening  to  view ; 
Ah  the  smoke  how  graceful  its  pearly  folds, 
How  varied  the  lesson  that  volume  unrolls 
la  each  misty  page ! 

How  blithesome  and  free  its  airy  wing  flies. 
How  radiant  the  gleam  of  its  thousand  dyes. 
And  the  rich  warm  glow  in  its  skyey  flight, 
Breathing  down  hope  in  the  darkling  night 
Of  (he  sorrowing  heart. 

Emblem  of  peace,  glad  things  thoQ*rt  telling, 
Of  the  hearts  thai  beneath  thy  sod  wing  are  dwelling, 
That  the  fire  burns  bright  on  the  atiar  of  home, 
And  the  heart  is  light  and  the  joyous  tone 
Is  swelling  out. 

Climbing  and  climbing  on  up  and  away, 
Tinted  as  brightly  as  blossom  in  May, 
Up  in  the  sunshine  bat  low  in  the  storm, 
Soan'ng  to  light,  but  lowering  thy  form. 
When  the  cloud  frowns. 

Image  of  happiness,  sealing  the  blue  dome, 
Higher  and  high  up  to  its  ether  home, 
Beautiful  vapor,  a  lesson  thouVt  bearing 
To  the  weary  and  sad,  the  lone  and  despairing 
Bowed  to  the  earth. 

Sayest  thon,  rise  like  me. 
Hiffh  hope  and  daring  free ; 

Bend  to  the  storm, 
When  dark  o'er  thy  sky 
Its  murky  folds  Tie  ; 
Lift  np  thy  form, 
When  its  shadow  is  gone, 
And  bright  rainbows  dawn, 
Golden  and  warm  ? 

Corling  on,  wreathing  on,  soaring  on  ever, 
lighter  tbtn  Fairy  tbet  trips  oVr  the  liealher. 
Wheeling  in  downy  eknids  up  to  the  bloe  sky, 
Rcaehtog  where  never  the  proud  bird  hasdar'd  to  fly 
Airy  and  UiibeeoiDe. 

I  woeM  (hat  my  spirit  as  ohsinless  and  free 
As  ihy  wing,  might  soar  where  the  night  atsfsbe,— > 
When  wearied  of  earth  these  eyes  shall  close 
On  its  soenea,.  might  find  a  peaceful  repose 
lo^  some  holier  clime. 

BlaKchi. 
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r^Lsa  iMPRBsaioiis  as  to  tki  uoaAL  imsubqem^ 

XATIOM    <ir    POCTICAIi   eUllUS,   dM». — ^BAMB   SVB- 
IBOT  OeifTUHIBD. 

Let  tts  return  to  the  hypothesis  in  question.  Aa 
to  the  necessity  of  moral  aberration  supposed  to  b« 
involved  in  the  poetical  character,  it  may  be  aaked* 
dees  such  a  neceeaity  origioate  io  the  pbysieal,  or 
the  mental  orgaatBation  of  the  poet  ?  Not,  eer« 
tainly,  in  the  former.  For  how  can  a  la.v  6o  pa-* 
euliar,  be  attached  to  a  ctaas  ao  diversiied.  How 
can  a  physical  tendeney  ae  unique  and  specific,  htt 
affirmed  of  that  endless  variety  of  feature  and  fonn^ 
complexion  and  temperament,  displayed  in  the  phy- 
sical constitution  of  the  poetic  tribe  t  Indeed,  poeti 
conform  to  mo  specific  law  of  claseifieaAien,  aa  ta 
thehr  bodily  fonctkHia.  Aa  to  thoae  vieea,  whiok 
consist  kk  the  indulgence  of  pliysical  appeliies>  to 
which  many  poets  have  been  addicted,  they  are 
by  no  Ofteans  peculiar  to  themselves  as  a  class* 
Others,  besidea  those  distingniahed  for  poetic  ge<» 
nius,  are  goiky  of  such  grovelling  excesses.  Nay^ 
it  wiH  generally  be  found,  that  those  larthesi  re-* 
moved  from  such  a  diet  iactioo— the  ignoraot,  tbe 
rode,  the  torpid,  those  in  whom  the  animal  part  oi 
their  nature  seems  to  reign  orer  the  memal  and 
the  spiritual,  are  of  all  others  meet  noted  fur  aub" 
jectioa  to  brutal  propenaiiies  and  passions.  Tliere 
is  nothing  consequently  in  the  peculiar  ph3rsicak 
nature  of  the  poet  to  dtstingnish  it  as  a  necewary 
source  of  such  impurities. 

Hut  vices  of  this  class  may  perhaps  be  regarded 
as  habits,  formed  in  eonsequenee  of  somsr  unhappy 
state  of  mind,  wkiefc  seeks  relief  hi  opiate*  admia<« 
istered  through  the  bodily  senses,  to  stepify  the 
paags  of  inward  angnish.  So  that  to  disorders  ia^ 
berent  in  the  mental  constitntioa  may  be  traced 
these  external  irregularities  of  life,  as  well  as  those 
rices  of  temper  and  disposition,  wiitr  whieh  ikmf 
are  often  attended.  Doee  there  then  oist  wuf 
conceivable  neeeanity  in  the  iolellectauA  nature  eC 
Che  poet  as  the  eaueo  of  such  results !  H«e  we 
must  insist  on  a  diatinctienf  between  ait  tAtniui^ 
necessity  of  netiura  and  a  peculimr  UMlUy  t&  Hmp»t 
taiien.  Even  ad«iitting  this  peculisr  liability  tm 
exist  in  the  case  of  the  poet,  yet  the  excesaea 
which  flow  from  it  may  be  denied  to  be  the  inevi* 
table  accompammenis  of  hia  genius.  For  with  aa 
espeaurs'  to  temptafioa,  there  are  tlie  mesne  of  re-' 
sietance,  and  a  neglect  of  the  one  will  not  jealiify 
a  submission  to  the  other. 

But  this  peculiar  Imbility  to  temptation  iMelf 
arises  from  previous  defocts  of  charscier,  which 
are  not  the  constitutional  or  necessary  ingredienca 
of  poetical  genius.     It  springs  from  an  antecedent 
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moral  per^ereity,  which  claims  do  afiiniiy  or  con- 
nection with  the  elements  of  poetry ;  but  which,  on 
the  contrary,  whenever  constrained  into  such  an 
unnatural  association,  ensures  a  tendency  to  dete- 
rioration and  decay.  In  snch  cases,  the  high  au- 
thority of  religious  principle  is  first  rejected,  the 
harmonising  influence  of  Christian  faith  is  discard- 
ed, the  charities,  the  consolations  and  the  hopes, 
which  attend  a  spirit  of  humble  and  fervent  piety, 
are  forsaken  ;  and  the  character  of  the  poet,  thus 
rendered  destitute  both  of  defence  and  snpport  ad- 
equate to  its  position,  and  left  alone  to  the  lower 
motives  and  restraints  of  human  society,  with  its 
vivid  powers,  refined  sensibilities  and  glowing  emo- 
tions, will  of  course  be  more  liable  to  break  be- 
yond such  limits,  than  others  who  are  equally  alien 
to  the  spirit  of  religion,  but  who  are  not  distin- 
guished by  the  same  elevation  and  force  of  men- 
tal faculties.  Exalt  the  intellectual  powers,  en- 
large the  capacities  of  the  soul,  quicken  iu  sensi- 
bilities, intensify  its  emotions,  and  etherealise  its 
aspirations,  and  unless  controlled  by  Christian 
principle  in  the  lofty  sphere  of  true  virtue,  it  will 
be  perpetually  liable  to  run  wild  by  the  force  of  its 
impulsive  and  unbalanced  powers.  While  genu- 
ine religion  comprehends  all  true  virtue  and  holds 
forth  the  highest  necessity  for  social  order :  Yet 
there  may  be  a  degree  of  outward  propriety  and  a 
s|iecies  of  inferior  consistency  maintained  from 
mere  selfish  and  secular  motives,  where  the  loftier 
principle  of  religious  obligation  is  habitually  dis- 
carded. Such  virtues,  however,  are  merely  nega- 
tive in  their  character.  As  the  world  is,  even  ikey 
are  not  to  be  depreciated.  Yerily  they  have  their 
reward.  They  secure  present  quietude  and  afford 
the  opportunity  to  those  who  may  be  impelled  by 
noble  motives,  of  ascending,  without  conflict  or  in- 
jury, to  a  purer  element.  But  in  such  eases  an 
eiemption  from  wayward  impulses  results  from  a 
partial  deprivation  of  inward  life.  An  avoidance 
of  vice  is  owing  to  the  absence  of  temptation,  and 
not  to  the  ascendency  of  virtue.  The  surface  of 
life  is  calm  and  smooth,  because  the  current  is 
•ontracted  to  a  pool  and  covered  with  ice.  In 
many  instances  a  partial  compliance  with  the  stand- 
ard of  social  order  is  indebted  to  no  higher  cause 
tlMn  spiritual  decrepitude  and  depression ;  and 
there  may  be  cases  in  which  the  soul  has  ju&t  vigor 
and  energy  enough  to  break  the  bondage  of  ordi- 
■ary  influences,  without  wisdom  and  purity  suffi- 
•ient  to  lead  it  to  the  freedom  and  harmony  of  a 
higher  element.  It  may  disown  the  sway  of  Mam- 
mon and  dissolve  the  apathy  of  stoicism,  but  fail 
to  subject  itself  to  the  legitimate  control  of  moral 
principle  and  religious  truth.  If  such  be  the  posi- 
tion and  character  of  the  poet,  there  will  be  of  course 
with  him  a  peculiar  liability  to  temptation.  But 
bis  position  is  previously  wrong.  His  character  is 
swayed  by  an  antecedent  perversion.  And  it  is  to 
this  perverted  and  vitiated  condition  of  bis  moral 


nature,  and  not  to  the  original  force  and  tendeocy 
of  genius,  that  we  are  to  attribute  all  his  wty- 
wardness  and  guilt. 

We  are  aware,  that  in  making  this  admissioD  of 
a  peculiar  liability  to  temptation  in  such  cases,  ws 
seemingly  give  sanction  to  a  prevalent  pretext  em- 
ployed  by  depraved  pretenders  to  genius,  to  viniK- 
cate  and  encourage  their  abominable  profligacy. 
With  auch  a  warrant  to  foster  presumption,  many 
ambitious  aspirants  after  literary  fame,  uho  hold 
forth  no  higher  claim  to  such  a  distinction  thu 
that  displayed  in  habits  of  reckless  dissipation,  ats 
enabled  to  avail  themselves  of  a  condition  of  great- 
ness, which  is  both  cheap  and  agreeable.    There 
is  discovered  an  easy  ascent  to  that  emioence, 
'*  where  Famous  proud  temple  shines  afar.**    By  a 
process,  which  has  the  threefold  advantage  of  grat- 
ifying a  corrupt  taste,  soothing  a  guilty  conscieDce 
and  flattering  a  stupid  pride,  the  man  rises  in  bis 
own  estimation  to  the  attitude  of  one  endowed  wftk 
superhuman  faculties  and  begins  to  figure  before 
the  world  in  those  peculiar  eccentricities,  which 
are  conceived  to  be  appropriate  to  such  a  charac- 
ter.    If  society  should  prove  blind  to  the  impoaiog 
demonstration,  he  looks  with  contempt  on  its  heart- 
less stupidity,  and  scowls  with  misanthropic  deS- 
ance  in  return  for  its  envy  and  malice.    ShooM 
it  still  remain  unimpressed,  after  these  additional 
attestations  of  his  inspired  mission,  he  then  la- 
ments the  tyranny  of  circumstances  and  sighs orer 
the  mournful  fatality  of  gifted  minds,  under  which 
they   are  doomed  to  desolation  by  their  own  coo- 
vnlsive  energies  ;  and,  despairing  of  other  meth- 
ods of  demonstration,  he  determines  to  become  a 
martyr  of  genius,  plunges  onward  to  greater  ex- 
cesses in  pollution,  until  he  falls  a  wreck  of  shame 
and  guilt,  and  crowns  the  proof  of  his  pre^minesee 
by  consummating  a  career,  which  had  already  im- 
pressed the  world  as  both  foolish  and  wicked— a 
career  which  depravity  first  instigated,  and  vanity 
subsequently  encouraged  under  the  charm  of  a  fas- 
cinating, but  wilful  delusion. 

It  is  true  some  highly  gifted  poets  have  been  the 
victims  of  such  w*ayward  and  ruinous  propensities. 
And  there  is  no  human  history  which  ahould  be  tra- 
ced with  a  more  sorrowful  sympathy,  than  the  dark 
and  downward  career  of  perverted  genius.  Bot 
generally  the  shallow  pretenders  to  the  possession  of 
superior  gifts,  who  are  instigated  solely  by  the  im- 
pertinent presumption  of  diseased  vanity,  will  be 
most  liable  to  such  demoralizing  tendencies,  and  most 
prone  to  seek  refuge  in  the  seeming  shelter  of  ss 
baseless  a  pretext  for  their  indulgence.  As  to  the 
latter  it  is  useless  to  expostulate.  And  even  with  tbs 
former  there  will  be  a  pertinacity  in  clinging  to  so 
flattering  a  delusion.  That  it  is  a  delosibn,  roust 
be  manifest  to  all  capable  of  reflection,  and  dispo- 
sed to  rectitude.  Otherwise,  moral  obligation  and 
religious  truth,  the  sources  of  piety,  are  opposed  to 
beauty  and  sublimity,  the  fountains  of  poetry ;  and 
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both  beings  emanatioDS  of  the  Deity,  we  most  sup- 
poM  a  contrariety  in  hie  plans,  a  diaoordance  in 
his  works,  to  jaatify  us  in  embracing  the  one  and 
discarding  the  other.  But  to  be  more  minute. — 
Let  it  be  considered  that  the  tendency  to  lioen- 
tioQsness,  which  is  supposed  to  eiist,  is  directly 
contrary  to  the  iegtiimate  tendency  of  the  element 
of  poetry,  and  cannot  therefore  be  justly  attributed 
to  it  as  a  source.  It  is  a  physical,  brutal,  stnpifying, 
degrading  tendency,  manifested,  it  is  true,  by  some 
eminent  poets,  but  manifested  equally  by  the  most 
obtuse  and  torpid  of  the  race,  and  manifested  in  its 
perfection  by  the  beasts  that  perish.  But  the  ele- 
ments of  poetry  are  refined,  ethereal,  elevating 
and  spiritual.  Their  legitimate  tendency  leads  the 
soul  upward  in  its  aspirations.  They  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  justly  regarded  as  the  direct  causes  of  a 
tendency  so  manifestly  opposite.  Again,  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  this  peculiar  liability  to  tempta- 
tion, which  we  have  admitted  conditionally  to  exist, 
does  exist  only  on  condition  of  a  previous  defect 
of  character,  for  which  the  poet  is  responsible — a 
defect  of  moral  principle,  a  destitution  of  religious 
life.  This  deficiency  is  radical  and  essential  in 
its  nature.  It  is  no  mere  innocent  misfortune, 
which  serves  to  palliate  all  the  conseqnences  which 
iluw  from  its  existence.  Even  under  the  unalle- 
viated  doom  of  original  apostacy,  a  moral  agent 
would  be  culpable  in  acting  according  to  those  de- 
praved propensities  to  which  our  fallen  nature  is 
heir.  But  under  the  provisions  and  remedies  of 
divine  mercy,  snch  reckless  infatuation  is  without 
the  shadow  of  an  apology. 

There  is  a  proneness  to  regard  the  prevalent 
standard  of  social  virtue,  as  an  exclusive  test  of 
moral  integrity — to  look  no  higher  as  a  source  of 
obligation  and  to  consider  nothing  beyond  in  the 
light  of  a  duty.  The  spiritual  elements  of  reli- 
gion are  ordinarily  discarded  from  our  estimate  of 
boman  character,  and  we  regard  the  visible  de- 
portment of  man  in  the  relations  of  society  as  alone 
amenable  to  praise  or  blame.  Such  a  aystem  of 
calculation  is  admissible,  perhaps,  when  we  con- 
sider the  incapacity  of  man  as  a  judge  of  the  in- 
ward motives  and  purposes  of  his  fellow  creatures, 
and  tlie  great  importance  of  even  the  outward  as- 
pect of  such  virtues  to  the  peace  and  order  of  so- 
ciety. But  it  is  obvious  that  the  ordinary  rela- 
tions of  life  may,  to  a  certain  passable  extent,  be 
fttlfilled  in  the  visible  deportment,  while  the  most 
selfish  and  sordid  purposes  reign  in  the  heart. 
Moreover,  there  may  be  an  aSs  inence  from  certain 
vicious  excesses  secured,  as  before  stated,  from  an 
inward  contraction  of  soul — a  distinction,  (not  cen- 
surable, of  course,  as  to  the  form  in  which  it  is 
manifested,)  which  arises  solely  from  a  want  of 
intellectnal  and  moral  capacity  for  any  higher  dis- 
tinction. But  while  such  conditions  are  sufficient 
ooder  the  jurisdiction  of  human  law,  and  should 
for  the  most  part  satisfy  the  charitable  judgment  to 


be  exercised  between  man  and  man  in  society ;  yet 
in  the  discernment  of  an  enlightened  conscience, 
true  to  its  office  of  self  scrutiny,  still  higher  obli- 
gations should  be  regarded,  and  the  spiritual  ele- 
ments of  faith  and  piety  should  be  held  essential 
to  the  production  of  genuine  moral  worth  and  the 
development  of  a  consistent  and  perfect  character. 
At  least  we  are  assured  that  auch  conditions  alone 
will  stand  the  investigation  of  a  higher  tribunal, 
when  the  secret  springs  of  human  conduct  are  un- 
veiled in  the  light  of  eternity.  Nor  is  there  any 
evasion  of  such  a  prospect  in  the  sentiment  sung 
by  an  unhappy  poet — so  true  in  itself,  and  so  ten- 
derly consoling  to  the  sincere  and  suffisring — 

— **  Who  made  the  heart,  'Us  Ho  alone 
Decidedly  can  try  us. 
He  knows  each  chord,  its  various  tone — 
Each  spring,  its  various  bias." 

Admit  every  palliation,  which  is  supposed  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  natural  tone  and  bias  of  character, 
from  constitutional  temperament  and  tendency,  from 
the  force  of  circumstances  and  the  power  of  temp- 
tation ;  and  at  the  same  time  admit   that  the  obli- 
gations of  faith  and  piety  are  as  direct  and  urgent, 
as  those  of  social  virtne — ^that  inward  religion  is  as 
much  a  duty  as  external  propriety  in  life  ;  and  we 
ask,  will  any  plea,  however  derived,  suffice  to  ex- 
tenuate the  guilt  of  a  radical  destitution  of  reli- 
gious life  in  the  soul  1  In  the  case  of  the  poet,  the 
force  of  any  argument  drawn  from  the  tone  and 
bias  of  character,  the  endowment  of  rare  gifts  and 
faculties,  the  possession  of  refined  tastes  and  ethe- 
real aspirations,  would  only  bring  to  bear  upon  his 
conscience  an  increased  power  of  obligation,  con- 
straining him  to  a  pious  life — for  which  he  is  more 
fully  equipped  and  furnished  by  nature  than  others— 
to  which  he  is  attracted  by  more  congenial  tastes 
and  tendencies,  urged  by  stronger  motives,  and  im- 
pelled by  a  deeper  sense  of  duty.     If  the  propen- 
sities of  nature  are  to  have  any  weight  in  deter- 
mining  the  measure  of  personal  obligation,  and 
modifying  our  estimate  of  human  character,  we 
are  forced  to  the  conclusion,  that  he  who  is  endow- 
ed with  the  genius  of  a  poet,  is  of  all  others  roost 
strongly  bound  to  be  a  pious  man,  and  consequently 
most  culpable  in  assuming  an  opposite  character. 
But  if  the  element  of  true  religion  secures   the 
consistency  of  social  virtne ;  and  if  the  wayward- 
ness of  poetical  character  is  owing  to  a  primary 
deficiency  in  this  respect ;  then  those  consequent 
immoralities,  which  incur  the  censure  of  society, 
cannot  be  palliated  as  the  necessary  appendages  of 
genius.      If  destitute  of  piety,  the  poet  may  be 
more  liable  to  temptations,  to  reckless  abandon- 
ment ;  but  he  is  more  culpable  than  others  for  that 
antecedent  destitution,  which  occasions  such  a  lia- 
bility.    His  waywardness  is  owing,  not  to  qualities 
possessed,  but  to  qualities  discarded — not  to  the 
presence  of  the  elements  of  poetry,  hut  to  the  ab- 
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senee  of  the  etemenU  of  religion,  which  exhibit  a  finrares  a  diatonioa  of  ite  faeukieaand  a  deteriora^ 


congenial  affinity,  and  demand  an  tRaeparableumOn. 
The  tame  and  the  torpid  may  be  equally  destitute 
of  religious  principle,  and  yet  leas  liable  to  eiter- 
nal  improprieiy.  While  they  deserve  no  greater 
credit  for  their  abstinence,  he  can  demand  no  lighter 
condemnation  for  h»  eseesaea.  As  to  the  higher 
purposes  of  existence,  both  are  abortive,  atthoogh 
from  different  causes.  Both  fail  to  reach  the  prise 
of  imuiurtality,  while  one  lingers  listlessly  around 
the  shores  of  time,  and  the  other  drivea  madly  be- 
fore the  tempest,  amid  vacancy  and  darkness,  to 
meet  tlie  doom  of  shipwreck.  A  frail  pleaaere- 
boat  may  escape  the  agitation  of  the  waves  and  the 
fury  of  the  storm,  by  clinging  near  the  quiet  shore; 
but  it  moulders  away  in  ita  contracted  poaiiion,  and 
never  crosses  the  mighty  deep  to  anchor  on  the 
coast  of  another  hemisphere.  The  nobler  vessel, 
built  for  a  deeper  element  and  a  more  distant  voy- 
age, may  lose  its  coorae,  be  driven  by  the  tempest 
on  quick-sanda  and  rocka,  and  finally  float  a  dismal 
wreck  on  the  stormy  sea.  But,  if  at  tlie  outset, 
it  waa  unprovided  with  helm  and  compass  and  an- 
chor— if  these  indispensable  provisions  for  security 
were  recklessly  thrown  away — shall  tho  final  ca- 
tastrophe be  charged  upon  the  lofty  dimensions  of 
the  vessel,  the  wide  expanse  of  its  sails,  or  the 
fury  of  tbe  wind  and  tide,  which  swept  it  onward 
to  its  doom  1  Yea,  the  poet,  destitute  of  the  gui- 
ding and  sustaining  influences  of  religion,  is  swifl 
te  brave  the  storms  of  lite.  But  wherefore  1  Not 
because  he  is  a  poet ;  but  because  he  is  not  a  Chris- 
tian. Without  the  panoply  needful  for  the  contest, 
when  he  encounters  the  stern  realities  of  experi- 
ence, it  is  not  surprising  if  he  be  wounded  and 
conquered.  Sensitive,  impulsive,  and  asfyiring,  the 
very  superiority  of  his  nature,  which  lifts  him  above 
the  tame  and  sluggish  security  of  ordinary  minds, 
renders  him  exposed  to  peculiar  dangers.  Tbe 
energies  which  nerve  his  cbaraoter  are  prone  to 
wayward  excess,  and  the  very  excellencies  which 
adorn  it,  are  liable,  under  the  fatal  reaction  of  dis- 
appointment, to  be  transformed  into  bitterness  and 
gloom.  The  unshielded  sonl,  pierced  and  bleeding 
in  the  conflict  of  life,  often  completes  its  misery, 
by  sinking  under  the  shelter  of  physical  propensi- 
ties, and  administering  the  poison  of  lust  as  a  balm 
to  its  wounds.  Besides  theso  ruinous  propensities 
within,  there  is  an  array  of  adverse  external  influ- 
ences, which  combine  their  power  in  hastening  on 
so  dire  a  catastrophe — the  sway  of  fashion,  the 
current  of  popular  prejudice,  the  force  of  evil  ex- 
smple,  and  the  contagion  of  corrupt  society.  But 
all  this  exposure  to  danger  arises  from  a  primary 
destitution  in  the  character  of  the  poet.  This  des- 
titution moreover  implies,  by  necessity,  a  process 
of  perversion.  The  abbenee  of  religious  qualitiea 
not  only  leaves  the  native  elements  (»f  poetry  na- 


tion in  its  taates.  Tbe  presiding  iafinenee  of  reli- 
gion would  harmonise  the  powers  of  tbe  naind, 
correct  its  vaeillatioas,  and  guide  iia  ardent  im* 
pulses  aright.  The  ekaraoter,  thus  equipped  with 
appropriate  armor,  (not  dogged  and  crippled  wiili 
oppressive  iacnmbranee,  but  ^*  sbielded  and  hekned 
snd  panoplied  in  tratb,*")  goes  forth  not  only  less 
exposed  to  danger,  but  alae  provided  with  reme- 
dies for  every  kijury  experienced  in  tbe  eoofliet. 
For  while  religion  prepares  the  sonl  for  secorHy  in 
its  earthly  career,  it  exert*  a  modifying  power  over 
all  external  influences.  It  blunts  the  shafts  of  ad* 
versity,  sooths  the  panga  of  sorrow,,  and  amid  all 
tbe  agitaticHiB  of  tliis  world,  sustaina  the  aoui  in 
tranquillity  and  peace  by  the  steadfast  anchor  of  a 
heavenly  hope.  We  repeat,  it  is  by  a  process  of 
perversion  that  the  nature  of  tbe  poet  is  ibns  cot 
loose  from  such  a  support,  and  all  his  peculiar  lis* 
bility  to  vacillating  way  ward^eaa  ariaes  from  ibis 
fatal  dislodgment  of  his  spirit  from  its  appropriate 
reliance  and  refuge.  The  luxuriant  vine,  by  ita 
very  structure,  demands  some  object  to  an  slain  its 
branches  in  their  vigorous  growth.  It  entwines 
its  tendrils  around  the  massive  and  towerinfr  oak; 
and  thus  upborne  from  the  earth,  it  flourishes  na- 
harmed  amid  waning  elements,  strong  in  its  de- 
pendence, and  beautiful  in  its  security.  But  let  it 
be  rudely  severed  from  its  support,  and  trailing 
helpleasly  in  the  dust,  it  is  tossed  and  torn  by  every 
fit&il  breeze,  and  crushed  and  mangled  by  every 
paastng  foot.  The  worthless  weed  that  shoots 
forth  its  stiff  and  meagre  stalk  from  tbe  earth,  ea- 
capee  without  injury.  Tlie  vine  suflfers,  not  from 
its  luxuriance,  but  from  its  ae  vera  nee  frona  tbe  oak, 
by  which  it  sboold  have  been  sustained. 

By  observing  the  vices  to  which  poets  are  most 
liable,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  arise  fnm  tbe  per- 
version and  abnse  of  qualities,  which,  if  enrrected 
and  aostained  by  religious  principle,  would  bare 
secured  the  greatest  excellenee  of  character.  Bat 
sueh  a  perversion  is  not  neopssary  to  the  growth 
and  vigor  of  poetical  genius.  It  is  from  no  native 
tendency  in  the  elemeats  of  poetrjr,  that  tbey  ara 
thrown  loose  from  so  salotary  a  connection,  in  or-^ 
der  to  give  scope  to  their  expansive  loxorianeer 
Tbe  pure  and  lofty  spirit  of  religion,  wbicb  lifts 
the  soul  in  its  security  above  surrounding  evils, 
does  not  at  the  same  time  impede  the  growth  of 
its  higher  faeuhies.  Such  a  sapposiiion  is  as  re- 
pulsive to  reason,  as  it  is  false  to  hietory.  Is  the 
vigorous  vegetation  of  the  vine  arrested  by  its  con- 
tact with  the  tiee,  around  which  its  lendrils  are 
entwined  1  Is  the  majestic  ship  enemnbered  in  its 
motions,  by  being  provided  with  helm  and  eoMfipeaa 
and  anchor  ?  Does  it  glide  less  swiftly  or  graee- 
fully  over  the  heaving  billows*  when  thus  sbielded 
against  the  dangers  of  the  deep !     And  when  tbe 


ked  and  defenceless,  under  the  power  of  tempts- 1  dependent  spirit  of  man  entwines  its  confldemse 
lion,  but  the  very  void  in  the  soul,  thus  occasiooed,  around  the  throne  of  God,  and  sends  op  itadevoat- 
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a>piration8  to  H«aTen,  is  its  life  impatred — are  its 
energies  paralyzed  ?  When  guided  by  reason  and 
tralh,  and  snsiained  by  a  Christian  ho|)t*.  are  the 
disruraive  Realties  of  the  soul  cloorged  and  encum- 
bered, as  they  laonch  forth  amid  the  sarntonding 
amplitade  of  nature  and  life  1  Preposterous  ab- 
sordity !  as  well  as  imptons  blasphemy,  to  indulge 
for  a  moment  the  thought !  No,  the  genius  of  the 
poet  dues  not  necessarily  divest  itself  of  security, 
by  the  very  process  of  unfolding  its  charms  and 
maturing  its  powers.  It  is  from  no  inherent  ten- 
dency to  poetical  perfection,  that  the  mind  is  thus 
propelled  aloof  from  the  centre  of  truth,  and  the 
sphere  of  duty.  It  is  a  deteriorating  tendency, 
which  originates  in  some  foreign  quarter,  apart 
from  the  fountains  of  poetry,  and  perverts  their  na- 
tive^mpathy,  a^d  counteracts  their  original  affinity. 
If  then  it  be  admitted,  that  the  exclusion  of  the 
poet  from  the  influences  of  religion  is  not  strictly 
attributable  to  the  tendency  of  his  genius ;  and  if 
the  subsequent  irregularities  of  his  life  originate 
in  thid  primary  deficiency,  then  the  conclusion  is 
iaeviiable,  that  the  prevalent  impression,  as  to  the 
necessary  waywardness  of  the  poetical  character, 
is  false  and  groundless.  Thus  we  expose  the 
touching  extenuation,  ottered  by  the  poet,  from 
whom  we  have  already  quoted,  in  behalf  of  his 
onhappy  irregularities  : 

"  I  saw  thy  pttlses'  madning  play. 
Wild  send  thee  pleasure's  devious  way. 
Misled  by  Fancy's  meteor  ray, 

By  passion  driven ; 
And  yet  the  light,  thai  led  astray, 

Was  light  from  Heaven." 

The  literal  import  of  this  apology,  if  we  apprehend 
aright,  amounts  to  this^-Those  qualities,  which 
eonstituted  him  a  poet,  impelled  him  to  vice.  His 
ardent  temperament,  his  brilliant  imagination^  hie 
glowing  emotions,  were  the  light  from  Heaven, 
which  led  astray.  His  merit,  as  a  poet,  conse- 
quently cancelled  bia  demerit  as  a  man.  In  a  cer- 
tain sense,  all  high  gifts  and  faculties  may  be  traced 
tu  a  heavenly  origin,  hot  this  is  strictly  true  only 
when  regarded  in  their  original  purity,  as  eiempt 
from  a  state  of  subsequent  eorruption,  which  arises 
from  an  opposite  quarter,  and  springs  from  an  ad- 
mixtore  with  the  impure  elements  of  earth.  Thus 
natural  light  may  be  traced  to  the  son  as  its  origin. 
But  light  nndergoes  a  thousand  modifications  as  to 
its  appearance  and  results,  from  its  combination 
with  foreign  qualities.  From  the  stormy  cloud 
there  is  emitted  a  lurid  glare,  to  terrify  and  eon* 
same.  From  the  putrid  vapors  of  the  marsh, 
there  is  sent  forth  an  ignis  fatuus  to  bewilder  the 
gaze.  And  from  the  innpure  and  turbid  atmos- 
phere  above,  brilliant  meteors  are  enkindled,  to 
dazzle  and  lead  astray.  Ah!  the  fiiithful  phrase- 
ology of  the  poet  betrays  the  lurking  delusion  of 
his  pretext.    It  is  a  "meteor^r^,'*  which  mis*- 


leads— -a  light  born  of  pollution  and  springing  from 
contact  with  foul  and  turbid  elements.  It  is  ow- 
ing not  to  the  rare  gifts  of  his  nature  as  they  came 
originally  *'  a  light  from  heaven,"  but  to  their  sob* 
sequent  and  congenial  combination  with  corruption 
and  lust,  that  the  poet  is  led  astray.  Such  a  doom 
is  not  the  native  destiny  of  genius.  Such  a  deso- 
lating career  is  not  its  original  orbit.  Religion 
holds  forth  its  inviting  prospects,  its  purifying  and 
restraining  influences,  its  precious  consolations  and 
immortal  hopes.  This  true  light  from  Heaven 
shines  over  the  darkness  of  earth,  dispels  its  delu- 
sions and  leads  the  human  mind  in  the  line  of  rec- 
titude to  the  port  of  peace.  Shall  fitful  meteors, 
exploding  in  a  corrupt  atmosphere,  he  responsible 
for  all  the  dire  evils  of  shipwreck,  when  the  stead- 
fast firmament  is  gemmed  over  with  the  guiding 
stars  of  heaven  1  Shall  impure  hallucinations, 
kindled  in  the  diseased  imagination  of  the  poet,  be 
chargeable  for  his  guilty  aberrations,  when  the  di- 
vine precepts  and  holy  influences  of  religion  are 
carelessly  disregarded,  or  blindly  rejected  ?  No ! 
let  the  corrupt  elements,  which  kindled  the  delu- 
sive glare  and  the  wilful  blindness  which  shrouded 
the  heavenly  light,  bear  the  solo  burden  of  so  fatal 
a  calamity  ! 

w.  c.  s. 
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My  dear  Aileen,'*  said  her  mother,  ^  I  do  not 
wish  you  to  walk  this  evening;  I  am  too  unwell 
to  accompany  you,  and  the  intense  anxiety  I  shall 
feel  in  your  absence  will,  I  fear,  greatly  increase 
this  dreadful  headache,*'  and  she  pressed  her  fin- 
gers to  her  throbbing  temples. 

But  Aileen  disregarded  her  mother*s  comfort : 
she  had  all  day  anticipated  an  evening  walk,  and  a 
walk  she  resolved  to  have. 

She  was  a  very  headstrong  little  Miss,  and  pretty 
much  governed  by  self-love. 

Was  she  to  blame  t  No,  she  was  yet  in  that 
state  of  negative  innocence  which  belongs  to  the 
infantile  character,  and  to  which  no  positive  blame 
can  be  attached.  The  fault  belonged  to  her  pa* 
rents.  Like  the  uncoltivated  vine,  she  had  been 
permitted  to  follow  the  spontaneous  bent  of  her 
own  degenerate  nature,  until  the  delicate  tendrils 
of  her  mind  were  warped  and  overrun  by  the  per* 
nicious  growth  of  passion  and  wilfulness. 

'*  Oh,  mamma,*'  she  said  with  an  imploring  look, 
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"  do  Dot  disappoiDt  me  ;  Ag^atha  can  go  with  me, 
and  you  know  she  always  takes  care  of  me." 

**  You  do  not  always  mind  Agatha,  my  dear," 
answered  her  mother,  **  and  I  suspect  you  will  ex- 
tend your  walk  too  far.     You  cannot  bear  much 


this  tree ;  and  she  will  be  very  angry  with  me  if  I 
let  you  go  beyond  it." 

'*  I  thought  I  would  make  you  talk/'  said  Aileen, 
and  she  bounded  past  her  like  a  young  fawn. 

Agatha  in  attempting  to  pursue  her,  eotangled 
her  foot  in  the  root  of  a  tree  and  fell  to  the  groood; 


fatigue," 

*'  Indeed  and  indeed,  mamma,  I  will  not  go  aquar- 1  in  endeavoring  to  recover  herself,  she  lost  sight  of 
ter  of  an  inch  beyond  the  old  elm  at  the  foot  of  the :  her  charge,  who,  discovering  the  advantage  she  had 


gained,  and  being  bent  on  mischief,  darted  ioto  & 
thicket  of  hazel  bushes  and  set  herself  down  very 


mountain,  and  you  always  let  me  go  as  far  as  that." 
Her  mother,  however,  did  not  consent,  and  Ai- 
leen betook  herself  to  a  distant  corner  of  the  room, !  complacently  to  enjoy  the  chagrin  of  her  perplexed 
and  there  she  sat  in  a  very  sorrowful  mood.     Her  waiting- woman. 


mother  became  very  uneasy  and  directed  a  servant 
to  get  the  perspective  glass  and  show  Aileen  the 
pictures. 

'*  I  don't  want  to  see  them,"  mumbled  Aileen. 

**  YoQ  cannot  walk  this  evening,  my  love ;  let 
Eva  get  your  dull ;  1  will  give  you  a  new  dress  for 
it  of  this  pretty  blue  satin,  and  Eva  will  assist  you 
in  making  it.'* 

**  Take  that  old  baby  away !"  screamed  Aileen, 
as  Eva  approached  her.  **  I  wont  have  it — I  want 
to  walk,  I  say.'' 

Her  mother  still  objected  to  her  leaving  home, 
and  several  other  amusements  were  offered,  but 
all  in  vain;  nothing  would  do  but  the  walk.  At 
last,  wearied  out  with  her  importunities  and  the 
headache,  her  misguided  mother  rang  the  bell  for 
Agatha,  and  aAer  giving  her  many  injunctions  for 
the  safety  of  the  child,  permitted  them  to  set  out 
on  their  little  excursion. 

The  gloom  soon  disappeared  from  the  face  of 
Aileen;  she  had  gained  her  point,  and  she  tripped 
across  the  lawn  with  buoyant  step  and  heart  light 
and  playful  as  the  passing  zephyr,  which  now  and 
then  disturbed  the  sunny  curls  on  her  brow. 

**  Agatha,"  said  she,  **  I  knew  mamma  would  let 
me  come;  for  I  was  determined  to  cry  until  she 
said  yes.  I  can  always  tire  her  out  when  she  has 
that  headache.'' 

Agatha  loved  the  child — she  sighed  deeply,  but 
remained  silent. 

"  Agatha !"  said  Aileen,  and  she  almost  jerked 
the  servant's  sleeve  from  her  arm,  *'  why  don't  you 
talk  1  Yoa  are  in  one  of  your  mom,  mum  humors 
now,  and  yoa  always  are  when  I  want  you  to  talk  : 
come,  tell  me  some  of  your  pretty  stories,"  and  she 
pulled  her  sleeve  again. 

Agatha  made  no  reply,  and  Aileen  with  a  mena- 
cing look,  said,  '*  I'll  pay  you  for  this,  madam ;  I'll 
be  bound  you'll  be  sorry  for  this  before  we  get 
home  again." 

When  they  reached  the  Elm,  Agatha  sat  down 
to  reai^  and  invited  her  companion  to  do  so  also, 
but  she  refused  to  stop.  "  I  intend  to  go  the  other 
side  of  the  mountain,"  she  said ;  '*  I  never  was 
there,  and  maybe  I  can  find  some  wild  strawber- 


ries. 


ij 


**  Indeed  you  mast  not.  Miss  Aileen,*'  answered 


She  did  not,  however,  enjoy  herself  long,  for  in 
peeping  through  the  leaves,  to  see  if  Agatha  bad 
discovered  her  hiding-place,  her  eyes  rested  on  a 
large  serpent,  coiled  in  an  attitude  of  assault.    In 
her  alarm  and  confusion  to  hurry  from  a  place 
which  had  caused  her  so  much  terror,  she  emerged 
in  an  opposite  direction ;  and  found  herself  in  a 
small  meadow  encircled   with  trees  and  carpeted 
with  long  silken  grass  interspersed  with  flowers  of 
various  hues.     From  the  midst  of  this  meadow 
there  issued   a  fountain  of  clear  water,  bubbling 
through  rocks  of  alabaster  whiteness,  meandering 
gently  in  a  limpid  stream,  forming  at  the  bottom  a 
small  lake,  or  pond,  the  sides  of  which  were  stud- 
ded with  shells  of  curious  form,  aud  shining  peb- 
bles of  changing  color,  glistening  and  sparkling  in 
the  light  of  evening  like  so  many  little  sans.    The 
border  of  the  lake  was  adorned  with  a  hedge  of 
rose  and  myrtle  bashes,  iirtermirvgled^  with  vines 
dipping  their  long  branches  in  the  water  beneath, 
as  if  sporting  with  the  little  silver  trout  which 
played  on  its  surface.     The  fragrant  atmosphere, 
pure  and  balmy  as  the  breath  of  spring,  emitted  a 
light  resembling  the  adamant  in  brightness.    Pur- 
ple and  golden  winged  butterflies  revelled  on  the 
sweet  petals  of  the  flowers,  while  the  hariDooioos 
melody  of  birds  added  to  the  encbantmeot  of  the 
scene. 

Aileen  forgetting  for  a  few  momeots  her  fright, 
stared  in  mute  astonishment  at  the  objects  aroond 
her;  she  then  stepped  to  the  fountain,  played  with 
the  water,  and  applied  some  of  it  lo  her  lips  with 
the  palm  of  her  hand.  She  had  taken  hot  a  few 
sips,  when  her  desolate  situation  roshed  into  her 
mind  and  she  began  to  cry  most  piteously. 

At  this  moment  her  attention  was  arrested  by 
approaching  footsteps,  and  turning  hastily  aroond, 
expecting  to  see  Agatha,  she  found  herself  in  the 
presence  of  a  stranger.  She  involuntarily  retreated 
a  few  steps  and  took  a  survey  of  the  being  before 
her. 

She  beheld  a  lady  of  placid  conntenanee  and 
very  light  airy  figure,  habited  in  a  dress  of  sea- 
green  interwoven  with  silver;  across  her  shosl- 
ders  was  thrown  an  azure  scarf  of  so  fine  a  tex- 
ture it  might  have  been  taken  for  a  floating  cloed; 
on  her  head  she  wore  a  diadem  of  pearls;  her  ear- 
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and  rare — her  feet  dressed  with  sandals  curiously 
wrought  with  corals  and  shells. 

Aileen  gazed  a  short  time  on  the  stranger,  and 
again  cried  louder  than  before.  The  lady  ap- 
proached softly  and  patting  her  on  the  cheek,  said 
in  a  tone  of  eommiseration,  "  Why  weepest  thou, 
sweet  one?*' 

**  Oh,  madam  I  I  have  left  my  nurse,  and  lost 
my  way,  and  know  not  what  to  do." 

*'  Why  did'st  thou  leave  thy  nurse  1**  asked  the 
lady. 

Aileen  in  her  childish  manner  related  the  adven- 
tures of  the  evening.  '*  And  oh !"  said  she  clasp- 
ing her  little  hands,  '*  what  will  become  of  me  1 
and  my  poor  mother— she  loves  me  so  moch.^' 

*'  Why  dost  thou  think  thy  mother  loves  thee  V 

**  Ob,  because  she  humors  me  so  much,  and  gives 
me  every  thing  I  want,  and  tells  me  Vm  good  and 
pretty." 

**  ThoD  hast  mistaken  the  nature  of  true  love, 
my  child  ;  thy  mother  loves  thee  not,  and  tells  thee 
false — thou  art  not  good,  and  hast  behaved  very 
badly  this  evening  in  disobeying  thy  mother  and 
distressing  thy  nurse  :  knowest  thou  not  it  is  an 
unchangeable  law,  that  the  pain  we  wantonly  in- 
flict on  others  will,  at  some  time,  recoil  with  two- 
fold violence  on  ourselves.*' 

**  How  dare  you,"  said  Aileen,  stepping  back 
with  an  undaunted  air — and  her  cheek  reddened 
with  anger,  "  How  dare  you  say  I  am  bad,  and 
and  that  my  mother  loves  me  not — she  allows  no 
one  to  tell  roe  that; — you  don't  know  my  mother — 
I  never  heard  her  speak  of  you — you  were  never 
at  our  house,  and  I  don*t  even  know  your  name." 

"  Thou  hast  a  hit  of  curiosity,  too,"  smilingly 
answered  the  stranger ;  *'  it  belongeth  to  thy  sex. 
Thy  mother  ought  to  know  me  ;  my  name  is  Fe- 
maqua  :  I  am  the  fairy  who  presided  at  thy  birth 
and  have  ever  hovered  about  thy  path." 

**  A  fairy  !"  cried  Aileen,  clasping  her  hands  with 
surprise.  *'  Agatha  has  told  me  many  stories  about 
the  fairies :  are  you  the  woman  who  gave  Cinde- 
rella the  pretty  glass  slippers." 

"  No,  I  am  not ;  but  I  am  the  Lady  of  the  Crys- 
tal Spring, — and  it  is  a  boon  granted  to  each  one 
who  tastes  of  its  waters  for  the  first  time,  to  have 
a  wish  gratified  : — thou  hast  sipped  at  that  foun- 
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tain  :  name  thy  wish. 

'^  And  will  you,  indeed,"  said  Aileen  with  an 
incredulous  air,  **  give  me  what  I  want  V 

'*  Certainly :  I  would  not  deceive  thee." 
'  *'  Then  take  me  to  Agatha — it's  all  I  want  in 
this  world." 

The  fairy  instantly  granted  her  desire,  much  to ! 
the  relief  of  the  distressed  norse,  who  was  search- 
ing every  nook  and  corner  for  the  lost  child,  in  a 
state  little  short  of  distraction. 

Before  Femaqua  led  them,  she  pulled  from  her 
bosom  a  small  mirror  confined  in  a  gilded  case  and 
presented  it  to  Aileen. 


'*  Take  this,"  she  said ;  '*  the  day  thou  art  eigh* 
teen  hang  it  up,  and  the  effect  will  be  wonderful.** 

"  Do  take  this  hateful  glass,  Agatha,"  said  Ai- 
leen after  they  parted  from  the  fairy,  "  and  never 
let  roe  see  it  again.  1  despise  that  woman,  and 
want  none  of  her  presents." 

'*  I  think  you  have  little  reason  to  dislike  her, 
Miss  Aileen.  l*m  sure  she  was  very  kind  in  bring- 
ing yon  to  me ;  and  but  for  her  you  might  have 
been  this  night  devoured  by  beasts,  not  to  say  any- 
thing about  myself,  for  Tm  very  sure  I  would  not 
have  gone  home  without  you." 

**  Agatha,  she  told  me  1  was  bad,  and  that  my 
mother  did  not  love  me.  She  can't  fool  me  and 
make  me  believe  that,  and  besides,  I  hale  any  one 
who  tells  me  I  do  wrong ;  and  if  I  didt  it  was  none 
of  her  business." 

Agatha  concealed  the  mirror;  and  they  hastened 
home. 

As  Aileen  advanced  in  years,  the  evils  which 
had  been  suffered  to  infect  her  childhood  became 
more  and  more  ingrafted  into  her  character. 
From  being  a  petulant,  troublesome  child,  she  be- 
came a  haughty,  tyrannical  woman  :  and  the  death 
of  her  mother  made  her  the  sole  imperious  mis- 
tress of  her  father's  household. 

•  •  •  • 

Time  rolled  on.  The  celebration  of  Aileen'a 
eighteenth  birth-day  engrossed  her  attention.  All 
the  gentry  around  were  invited,  and  great  prepa- 
rations were  making  for  a  grand  fi&te. 

The  day  arrived,  and  all  the  arts  that  fashion 
and  taste  could  devise  were  employed  on  the  occa- 
sion. Ader  superintending  the  decoration  of  her 
rooms,  Aileen  retired  to  her  own  apartment  to  pre- 
pare herself  for  the  reception  of  her  guests.  She 
rang  the  hell  several  times  for  Agatha,  but  no  Aga- 
tha appeared  ;  this  threw  her  into  a  violent  pet, 
and  she  began  the  business  of  the  toilette  alone. 
She  threw  off  one  thing  and  put  on  another — yet 
nothing  seemed  to  become  her  ;'*the  fact  is,  her 
features  were  distorted  with  passion,  and  she  at  last 
seated  herself  in  total  despair  of  gaining  that  even- 
ing the  admiration  she  so  much  desired. 

While  thus  employed,  Agatha  bolted  into  the 
room  exclaiming,  *'La!  Miss  Aileen,  you  have 
forgot — this  is  the  very  day  the  fairy  t«>ld  you  to 
hang  the  looking-glass.  I  have  been  hunting  it 
one  hour  and  found  it  at  last  in  the  very  bottom  of 
my  cAuf-^and  I  am  in  such  a  fidget  to  see  how  it 
will  be.  You  know  she  said  the  effect  would  be 
wonderful." 

**  You  would  have  been  better  employed  Mping 
me  to  dress,  than  looking  for  that  old  fusty  glass ; 
I'm  sure  I  ihonght  it  was  lost  long  ago  :  do  put  it 
down  and  come  to  my  assistance.  WeMl  try  the 
experiment  some  other  time — Vm  too  perplexed 
now  to  attend  to  it.'* 

**  But.  Miss,  this  is  the  very  time  she  set  and  no 
other  under  the  canopy  will  do;  any  other  day 
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might  break  the  charm — and  another  thing,  she'll 
be  mad,  and  these  witches  have  powerful  ways : 
I  woul(J*nt  offend  her  for  the  world — she  roij^ht  en- 
chant the  house  and  make  you  sleep  a  hundred 
years.  I've  hearn  of  such  ihings — let  me  entreat 
you — ihere's  noknowing  what  might  turn  up." 

**  Agatha,  I  always  disliked  that  woman,  and 
would  rather  have  nothing  to  do  with  her  or  her 
glass." 

**  Dear  me/'  said  Agatha,  impatiently  ;  "  who 
knows  but  she  might  bring  you  a  coach  with  silver 
horses,  or  some  other  curiosity — do  try  it." 

**  I  see  plainly,"  said  Aileen  pettishly,  "Til  not 
get  dressed  to  day  unless  I  humor  you  :  just  hang 
it  and  then  assist  me  in  dressing." 

*'  Merciful  Goodness,  Miss  Aileen,  /musn*t  hang 
it;  why  it  must  be  yourself,  or  she  won't  do  a 
thing ; — like  enough  she  may  take  us  up  to  the  sky 
and  show  us  how  they  make  rainbows  and  all  the 
pretty  bright  clouds." 

**  Pshaw  !*'  ejaculated  her  mistress,  "  you're  the 
biggest  ft»ol  I  ever  saw.  Hand  me  the  mirror,  as 
nothing  else  will  do." 

The  glass  was  no  sooner  suspended  to  the  wall, 
than  it  began  to  expand,  and  finally  became  so  larv»e 
that  Aileen  could  view  herself  from  head  to  foot 
on  its  bright  surface.  She  uttered  an  exclamation 
of  surprise,  and  lo !  the  fairy  stood  before  her. 

**  Tis  well,  Aileen,"  she  said  with  a  complacent 
smile,  **  that  thou  hast  complied  with  my  request — 
obedience  rarely  loses  its  reward ;  and  I  will  at 
this  time  grant  you  another  wish. 

**  VVill  you,  or  can  you  give  what  I  so  much 
need  at  this  time  V  asked  Aileen,  incredulously 
staring  her  in  the  face. 

**'Twere  but  an  ill  requital  to  doubt  my  p<iwer," 
replied  the  fairy  ;  "  it  becomeih  not  the  Lady  of 
I  he  Crystal  Spring  to  hold  vain  parlance  with  sin- 
ful mortals  like  thyself— thou  mayest  be  quick,  or 
I  will  leave  thee." 

A  crimson  flush  of  anger  glowed  for  a  moment 
on  the  face  of  Aileen ;  but  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life  she  controlled  her  passion,  and  very  modestly 
requested  Femaqua  to  make  her  so  beautiful  that 
none  could  be  more  so. 

The  fairy  impressively  waved  her  magical  wand 
three  times  around  the  passive  girl ;  and,  as  the 
cheering  light  of  day  gradually  breaks  through  the 
shadows  of  night,  dispelling  in  its  course  every 
vestige  of  darkness  from  the  face  of  nature,  so 
surely  and  perceptibly  did  the  soft  povyer  of  beauty 
steal  (^er  the  person  of  Aileen,  destroying  in  its 
progress  each  trace  of  ugliness  and  irregularity. 
Her  form  became  symmetry  itself.  Her  features 
settled  into  perfect  regularity — her  complexion  as- 
sumed a  transparent  whiteness.  A  delicate  tinge 
which  might  have  graced  the  wild  rose  of  sum- 
mer, sufiTused  her  cheeks-^the  lustre  of  her  eyes, 
softened  by  the  shade  of  long  silken  lashes,  beamed 


mild  and  lucid  as  the  clear  blue  sky  of  evening— 
her  hair  became  luxuriant  and  glossy — 

"  Part,  on  her  hpad,  in  shininij;  ringleU  roll'd. 
Pari,  o'er  her  shoulders,  waved  like  aielied  gold  ;" 

and  there  she  stood,  the  personification  of  loveli- 
ness, transfixed  to  the  spot,  triumphantly  gazing  od 
her  own  image  in  the  broad  face  of  the  Magic 
Mirror." 

She  could  scarcely  believe  her  senses,  when 
Femaqua  gently  tapping  heron-ihe arm, said,  "Ai- 
leen, art  thou  satisfied  1*^ 

"  Perfectly,"  she  answered  ;  '*  nothing  can  be 
more  beautiful.  Oh !  Femaqua,  why  did  I  doobc 
your  power.  Grant  one  more  request — make  roe  as 
rich  as  I  am  handsome." 

'*  Thou  art  both  fu<ilish  and  unreasonable,"  re- 
plied the  fairy ;  thoa  hast  already  enough  of  this 
world's  goods  to  satisfy  a  grateful  mind  and  dost 
ask  for  more  !  1  cannot  find  in  my  heart  to  give  it 
thee  :  learn  to  be  satisfied,  and  know  that  a  con- 
tented mind  is  as  the  gold  of  Ophir ;  nevertheless, 
thy  wish  shall  be  gratified  at  a  future  day  :  one  of 
the  richest  monarch's  of  the  East  will  hear  of  thy 
resplendent  beauty  and  solicit  thy  hand  in  mar- 
riage. Thou  wilt  roll  in  wealth — but  mark  me ! 
Aileen — Happiness  will  be  a  stranger  to  thy  bo- 
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My  husband  will  be  old  and  ugly  then.'^ 
**  No.     He  will  be  youne  and  handsome." 
•*  Then  1  suppose  he  will  treat  me  ill  1" 
"  No,  he  will  gtatify  thine  every  want." 
"  Perhaps  I  may  be  diseased  V 
"  Not  so,"  replied  the  fairy,  "  thou  will  enjoy 
the  roost  perfect  health." 

••  What  in  the  name  of  wonder,"  cried  Aileen, 
"•  can  disturb  me,  with  all  the  blessings  you  prom- 
ise 1" 

**  It  Cometh  of  evil  to  enquire  into  futurity,"  an- 
swered the  fairy ;  "  but  be  assured  I  speak  troth — 
remember" — here  the  Lady  of  the  Crystal  Spring 
waved  her  wand  emphatically — ^"no  earthly  bless- 
ing bringeth  true  pleasure  if  misused : — by  an  im- 
proper use,  our  dearest  blessings  may  become  cur- 
ses : — howbeit,  when  thou  hast  been  a  wife  twelve 
months,  if  called  for  I  will  visit  thee  again." 

Aileen  turned  to  reply,  but  Femaqua  was  gone, 
and  the  Magic  Mirror  had  resumed  its  former  size. 


Part  Second. 

The  prediction  of  the  fairy  was  verified.  Aul- 
bert,  a  rich  and  powerful  prince,  sought  and  won  the 
fair  prize  f«)r  which  brave  knights  and  noble  cava- 
liers had  contended ;  and  grand  and  imposing  was 
the  retinue  which  escorted  Aileen  to  the  far  dis- 
tant empire  of  her  illustrious  husband.  His  royal 
palace  was  magnificent  beyond  description,  and 
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there  its  proad  mistress  enjoyed  every  delight  which 
wealth  coald  purchase. 

A  year  transpired  in  all  the  luxury  of  sensual 
gratification,  and  the  young  couple  still  basked  in 
the  son-beams  of  earthly  prosperity. 

The  anniversary  of  their  wedding;  was  celebra- 
ted with  feasting  and  merriment.  Yet  while  the 
gay  crowd  stiil  revelled  in  the  stately  halls,  Ai- 
leen  retired  to  her  chamber,  and  dismissing  her 
sttendants  with  the  order  that  she  was  not  to  be 
disturbed,  threw  herself  on  a  superb  couch  weary 
and  dispirited.  The  room  in  which  she  reclined 
"was  furnished  with  all  the  ornamental  taste  and 
true  magnificence  which  belongs  to  oriental  style, 
but  Aileen  heeded  not  the  grandeur  by  which  she 
was  surrounded.  The  air  was  impregnated  with  a 
pleasant  odor  exhaled  from  the  rare  exotics  and 
aromatic  shrubs  which  adorned  the  court  yard — 
bat  Aileen  enjoyed  it  not.  The  sound  of  music 
fell  indistinctly  on  her  ear,  but  it  only  added  to  her 
inquietude.  The  rich  attire  and  cosily  ornaments 
which  adorned  her  person,  all  sparkling  in  the  lus- 
tre lights,  seemed  but  a  mockery  to  the  desolation 
which  reigned  in  her  bosom.  While  absorbed  in 
gloomy  reflections,  the  words  of  Femaqua  at  their 
last  interview  rushed  forcibly  on  her  recollection, 
*•  Thou  wilt  roll  in  wealth — but  Happiness  will  be  a 
stranger  to  thy  bosom^ 

•'  How  truly,"  thought  she,  •»  has  that  propbeny 
been  fulfilled.*'  She  remembered,  too.  the  promise 
of  the  fairy  to  visit  her,  if  required,  twelve  months 
after  her  marriage;  and  she  trembled,  she  knew 
not  why,  when  she  suspended  the  Magic  Mirror  to 
the  wall.  The  reflection  of  her  own  undiminished 
beauty  in  its  enlarged  face  somewhat  soothed  the 
turbulence  of  her  spirit,  and  for  the  first  time  she 
was  pleased  at  beholding— the  Lady  of  the  Crys- 
tal Spring. 

•'Oh,  my  friend  !"  she  exclaimed,  bursting  into 
tears,  **  your  power  is  unlimited  ;  make  me  happy, 
for  I  am  miserable." 

•*  My  power  is  great,  Aileen,  but  thine  towards 
thyself  is  greater,"  said  Femaqua  ;  "  if  thou  be- 
lievest  tlion  canst  obtain  true  happiness  by  arbi- 
trary means  thou  reasonest  falsely  ;  real  delight 
exists  only  in  freedom.  Were  1  to  force  thee  into 
a  state,  which  I  would  deem  the  greatest  bliss, 
'twould  prove  thy  veriest  misery;  but  why  should 
the  wife  of  Atalbert  be  unhappy  1  she  whose  word 
is  but  the  mandate  of  his  kingdom.^* 

*^  Not  all  the  wealth  and  power  he  has  conferred 
can  satisfy  my  a&piring  mind,  when  T  know  too 
well  that  he  has  ceased  to  love  me.*' 

•'-Hi?  inconstant,  Aileen — sayest  thou  that  of 
Atalbert,  the  noblest  of  Princes  V* 

*'  Yes,  even  of  Atalbert,  and  I  speak  the  truth. 
When  first  we  married,  he  seemed  to  live  but  in 
my  presence :  but  now,  although  he  seeks  to  hide 
it,  I  know  and  feel  he  cherishes  no  longer  that  son 
and  tender  passion  which  once  reigned  in  his  bosom ; 


and  instead  of  loving  my  companionship,  I  see  it 
gives  relief  when  he  can  with  propriety  leave  me; 
and  of  late  he  pursues  with  eagerness  those  mas- 
culine amusements,  of  which  he  knows  1  cannot 
partake.  Besides,  Femaqua,  when  one  is  loved, 
one  knows  it ; — coldness  too  is  felt — and  there  are 
those  among  the  ladies  of  my  court,  who  can  draw 
forth  a  blander  smile  from  the  Prince  than  his  own 
wedded  wife.  My  courtiers  and  servants  pay  me 
the  most  profound  attention  and  are  obedient  to  my 
commands :  yet  there  is  a  sphere  around  them 
which  convinces  me  theirs  is  not  a  willing  service. 
T  know  I  am  disliked,,  and  my  proud  soul  disdains 
attentions  which  are  not  sincere — my  lofty  and  am- 
bitious heart  revolts  at  service  paid  by  those  who 
hate  me.  My  father  and  my  mother  and  good  Aga- 
tha,  they  loved  me — but  now,  alas !  they  are  no 
more ;  and  could  I  have  retained  A  lalberi's  heart, 
it  might  have  filled  the  void  they  left  behind  ; — 
thus,  vain  regrets,  distrust,  and  jealousy  engender 
thoughts  which  rankle  in  my  heart  and  still  destroy 
my  peace.  Oh  *  Femaqua,  all  I  ask  is  that  you 
will  make  those  around  me  warm  and  aflfectionate. 
You  do  possess  some  charm  to  rule  my  husband*a 
love." 

"  Thou  desirest  more  than  T  can  bestow,"  calmly 
answered  the  fairy. 

'*  Nought  but  love  can  answer  love  and  render  bliss  secure.** 

*•  Thinkest  thou  canst  retain  the  affection  of  oth- 
ers, whilst  thou  art  governed  bjr  a  principle  of 
self-love  ?  I  could  not,  would  not  force  thy  hus- 
band^s  love — and  were  it  done,  'twould  make  a 
mere  machine  of  thy  conjugal  partner — for  liberty 
is  all  that  makes  the  man.  Love  is  the  spontane- 
ous growth  of  hearts  sincere ; — with  proper  treat- 
ment and  judicious  care  it  may  be  trained  to  Heaven. 
But  yet,  alas!  when  rudely  bended  by  the  hand 
of  scorn,  or  chafed  by  servitude,  or  forced  to  yield, 
it  rarely  keeps  its  verdure,  but  withers,  droops  and 
dies,  so  tender  is  its  nature.  Know,  foolish  wo- 
man, wonldst  thou  be  beloved,  thou  must  become 
a  form  of  love  thyself." 

"Is  not  that  a  form  of  love  t"  asked  Aileen, 
proudly  pointing  to  her  own  beautiful  portrait  in 
the  Magic  Mirror." 

'*  I  grant,-'  said  the  fairy  that  is  a  resemblance 
of  love,  but  it  is  only  an  appearance  which  will 
quickly  pass  away  :  this  fair  outside,  of  which  thou 
art  so  very  vain,"  pressing  the  tip  of  her  forefinger 
on  the  snow  while  brow  of  Aileen.  "  Yes,  this 
fair  outside  of  which  thou  art  so  vain,  is  natural, 
and  all  natural  bodies  will  be  decomposed — even 
this  fine  form  must  fade  and  die  by  the  hand  of 
Time,  and  become  food  for  worms ;  but  there  is  an 
existence  or  form  within,  which  will  survive  •  the 
wreck  of  matter.'  This  beautiful  external  is  but 
the  covering  of  the  mind,  or  soul,  that  dwells  within 
it,  which  is  thy  real  self,  and  which  must  live  for- 
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ever— ^symmetrical,  or  deformed,  according:  to  your 
state.  Aileen,  couldsl  thou  see  thyself  as  thou 
really  art,  methinks  it  would  convince  thee  that 
thou  art  not  a  form  of  love,  or  a  form  to  he  he- 
loved." 

'*  The  mind,  or  soul,*'  replied  Aileen,  *'  has  not 
a  form.  I  have  been  taught  to  believe  it  is  a  vola- 
tile substance  which  gives  life  to  mortal  bodies,  and 
when  they  decay  it  becomes  ethereal ;  how,  Fe- 
maqna,  would  we  apply  shape  or  size  to  ether  V* 

**  Thy  teaching  is  fallacious,'*  returned  Fema- 
qua,  **  and  flows  from  mundane  light.  We  call  the 
soul  immortal,  and  if  it  live,  it  would  require  a  real 
form  to  make  it  a  distinctive  being ;  but  I  can  con- 
vince thee:-*this  mirror  possesses  a  quality  of  which 
thou  hast  been  hitherto  ignorant.  The  plate  before 
thee  is  viewed  in  natural  light  and  shows  the  ex- 
ternal only  ;  but  there  is  a  plate  behind  which  beams 
unearthly  light,  and  in  it  one  may  behold  one*s  in- 
terior or  lasting  character — it  reflects  the  image 
of  the  souiy 

As  she  finished  speaking,  the  fairy  inverted  the 
glass  and  there  emanated  from  it  a  light  both  soft 
and  silvery,  and  yet,  so  clear  and  bright  that  it 
seemed  to  eclipse  the  brilliant  lamps  which  illumi- 
nated the  chamber  of  Aileen,  and  she  started  with 
dismay  and  horror  at  the  very  hideous  form  reflect- 
ed by  that  light  in  the  Magic  Mirror. 

*'  Look  !**  said  Femaqua,  '*  that  is  Aileen  as  she 
is.     Dost  call  that  a  form  of  love  ?*^ 

"  Oh,  you  cruel  woman  !**  cried  Aileen,  with  the 
keenest  anguish  depicted  in  her  countenance,  **  why, 
oh  why  did  you  reveal  that  secret  ?  It  has  ren- 
dered me  more  wretched  than  ever.*' 

'*  It  was  revealed  for  thy  benefit,  my  daughter  ; 
evils  cannot  be  removed  unless  seen,  and  it  is  that 
the  fiend-like  spirit  of  thy  mind  may  be  reformed, 
that  this  painful  disclosure  hath  been  made.  The 
Lady  of  the  Crystal  Spring  inflicts  no  wound  that 
cannot  be  healed.  There  is  not  a  defect  or  defor- 
mity in  t)iat  dreadful  figure,  but  what  corresponds 
to  some  interior  evil  by  which  thou  hast  been  gov- 
erned, and  which  cannot  be  changed  by  thine  own 
exertions.  That  husband  of  thine  is  not  an  ordi- 
nary man — Atalbert,  the  generous,  the  noble,  and 
the  good,  possesses  a  mind  too  profound  to  be  long 
allured  by  merely  external  show.  When  he  mar- 
ried thee,  he  vainly  supposed  that  fascinating  form 
which  attracted  his  attention  was  the  prototype  of  the 
spirit  within.  The  bland  expression  of  thy  face 
deceived  him ;  and  he  attributed  to  thee  qualities 
foreign  to  thy  nature.  Great,  very  great  was  his 
disappointment,  when  he  found  in  thee  no  conge- 
nial spirit  to  meet  the  glow  of  virtue  which  warmed 
his  heart.  His  generous  nature  hath  been  pained 
and  distressed  at  thy  narrow-minded  selfishness. 
Thou  hast  trampled  on  the  sacred  principle  of  con- 
jugal love,  hy  indulging  in  freaks  and  tempers  which 
would  have  wearied  an  angelic  spirit.  Thou  hast 
counted  him  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  thy 


worshipped  self.  He  infringed  not  on  thy  rights 
and  thou  hast  well  repaid  his  liberality  by  the  most 
unreasonable  requisitions;  thoa  art  ever  oo  some 
scheme  of  self-love,  regardless  of  his  comfort  or 
convenience ;  thou  hast  treated  his  mild  coansels 
with  scorn  and  contempt — and  so  imperioos  ia  thy 
disposition,  (to  use  a  mortal  phrase,)  he  **  scarcely 
calls  his  soul  his  own*'  since  thee  he  wedded  ;  for, 
were  it  possible,  thoa  wouldst  command  his  very 
thoughts,  and  thus  the  soft  connubial  tie  has  beea 
converted  to  a  knot  of  bondage.  Wearied  out 
by  thy  continual  chiding,  Atalbert  now  seeks  other 
means  to  divert  his  mind  than  thy  companionship. 
Know,  dear  Aileen,  thine  own  most  vicious  heart 
has  been  the  barrier  between  Atalbert's  lore  and 
thine.  This  barrier  can  be  removed.  I  have  beea 
thy  guardian  spirit  from  infancy,  until  the  present 
day.  Closely  did  I  watch  the  steps  of  thy  child- 
hood, but  thy  mother*s  bad  management  prodaced 
around  thee  such  a  dense  atmosphere  of  falsehood 
and  evil,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  I  approached 
near  enongh  to  do  thee  good.  I  have  borne  with 
thy  manners  and  indulged  thy  fancy  to  gain  access 
to  thy  heart :  having  succeeded  thus  far,  I  counsel 
thee  as  thou  wouldst  be  happy,  to  amend  the  evils 
of  thy  life.  Yet  I  would  not  deceive  ihee — the 
process  of  this  change  will  be  long  and  painful ;  it 
cannot  be  performed  in  a  few  moments  as  an  ex- 
ternal change  can  he.  No — it  will  require  time, 
patience  and  forbearance  too.  Let  love  of  rale 
extend  towards  thyself,  and  learn  to  govern  that 
impetuous  temper  of  thine.  To  others  exercise 
the  golden  rule  of  doing  unto  them  as  thoa  wooldst 
have  them  do  to  thee.  Delay  not  this  repentance. 
Oh,  Beware !  thy  own  volition  is  the  pivot  oa 
which  turns  thy  fate.  I  leave  thee  free.  Reflect 
deeply  on  what  thou  hast  seen  and  heard  this  night, 
and  profit  by  it.  A  year  from  this,  if  thou  art  wil- 
ling, I  will  be  with  thee  again — then  this  Mirror 
will  show  what  change  that  time  has  eflfecied. 
Fare  thee  well.** 

Aileen  attempted  to  detain  her,  but  she  vanish- 
ed. She  then  turned  to  view  herself  once  more 
in  the  Magic  Mirror,  but  it  was  safely  concealed  io 
its  gilded  case.  She  fell,  overpowered,  on  the 
rich  Mosaic  floor,  transfixed  with  grief;— there  she 
sat,  in  her  grandeur,  and  pride,  and  misery.  The 
poorest  subject  in  her  kingdom  would  not  have  en- 
vied her  at  that  time.  She  had  seen  herself  for 
the  first  time,  in  the  light  of  Truth,  and  she  felt 
that  she  abhorred  herself.  It  was  a  fearful  sight ; 
yet  she  did  not  entirely  despair.  Hope,  that  bright 
beacon  to  the  human  soul,  radiated  her  mind,  and 
she  did  not  resist  the  appeal  of  the  fairy.  She  did 
reflect — and  her  reflections  prompted  her  to  action. 
She  commenced  a  combat  with  her  evils  with 
all  the  ardor  and  sanguineness  which  marked  her 
character,  and  ofientimes  she  became  victori- 
ous. Her  husband  roamed  abroad  no  longer  for 
amusement  and  oHen  lingered  near  her  to  catch 
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the  words  of  witdom  which  flowed  from  her  pleas- 
ant aod  instruoUve  conversation.  He  wondered  at 
the  transforniation,  bat  knew  not  whence  it  came. 
She  governed  her  household  with  justice  and  with 
love,  and  felt  that  true  happiness  which  always 
ilowa  from  a  conscioosoese  of  moral  rectitude. 
Anzinnsiy  did  she  await  the  day  which  was  to 
teal  her  improvement  by  the  Magic  Mirror.  When 
the  day  arrived  she  retired  to  her  chamber  and 
drew  it  from  her  casket  of  jewels,  esteeming  it 
the  richest — and  regardless  of  the  external  plate, 
bong  the  internal  one  to  view. 

She  was  so  amazed  at  the  change  which  had 
been  eflfected,  that  she  heeded  not  the  light  step  of 
the  Lady  of  the  Crystal  Spring,  who,  true  to  her 
word,  stood  beside  her. 

'*  Jjook !  Femaqua,**  she  exclaimed,  *'  many  of 
the  deformities  have  disappeared,  and  oh  !  what  a 
pretty  suit  of  silken  hair  has  covered  the  baldness ; 
but  I  hoped,'*  she  added  with  a  discontented  air, 
'*  that  the  change  would  have  been  perfect — it  is 
not  as  beautiful  as  is  the  external." 

«*  Be  patient,  Aileen,**  replied  the  fairy,  *'  the 
work  thou  wuuldst  perform  cannot  be  done  in  a  day, 
nor  a  year,  but  rather  is  the  work  of  a  life  time. 
Yet  persevere — I  will  be  with  thee  from  time  to 
time  and  in  the  reformation  of  that  once  horrid  fig- 
ure, we  will  together  watch  the  progression  of  wis- 
dom and  virtue  in  the  human  mind." 

Femaqua  saw  Aileen  once  every  year  until  the 
change  was  perfected.  The  last  time  she  visited 
her,  they  were  both  highly  delighted  in  finding  that 
the  interior  plate  of  the  Mirror  portrayed  an  image 
much  more  beautiful  than  the  exterior — for  that 
had  somewhat  faded  in  the  hand  of  Time  ;  while 
the  beautiful  portrait  on  the  interior  plate  was  im- 
mortal :  the  limbs  were  well  proportioned  and  not 
a  blemish  marred  its  lovely  face. 

**!!  is  to  your  patience  and  forbearance,  my 
friend,**  said  Aileen,  "  that  I  owe  my  present  un- 
disturbed felicity.  Atalbert  esteems  and  loves  me ; 
mnd  in  my  household  all  is  peace  and  order.** 

The  hate  that  Aileen  had  previously  felt  for  the 
fairy  was  changed  to  intense  love,  and  she  felt  sad 
when  Femaqua  told  her  it  was  unnecessary  for  her 
to  visit  her  more. 

The  Lady  of  the  Crystal  Spring  then  bade  Ai- 
leen a  final  adieu,  taking  with  her  the  Magic  Mir- 
ror, for  the  uses  it  might  perform  to  others. 

She  left  her,  not  as  she  first  found  her,  petulant 
and  discontented,  but  one  of  the  best  and  happiest 
of  women :  and  often  in  after  life  did  Aileen  bless 
the  day  she  first  saw  the  fairy  and  the  Magic 
Mirror. 


R.  R.  W. 
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THE  INFANTICIDE. 
Translated  from  the  German  of  Schiller. 

BY  J.    O.   HOLLAND. 

Hark — the  bells  are  tolling  slow  and  solemn ! 
And  Timers  finger  hath  the  hour  proclaimed  !        ] 
Be  it  so  !  now  let  the  funeral  column. 
In  God*s  name,  my  gentle  friends,  be  framed ! 
Take,  oh  world  !  these  last,  theae  parting  kisses. 
Oh  accept  these  hot  tears,  falling  fast ; 
Sweetly  taste,  oh  world  !  thy  poisoned  blisses; 
Heart-corrupter — we  are  quits  at  last ! 

Sunny  joys  farewell !  exchanged  in  sadness 
For  dark  mourning,  fading  ye  depart ! 
Oh  farewell,  thou  rosy  time  of  gladness, 
Which  intoxicated  girlhood*s  heart ! 
Fare  ye  well,  ye  dreams  of  tissue  golden. 
Born  in  Paradise,  ye  fantasies ! 
Ah,  they  vanished  in  the  germ  enfolden, 
Ne*er  to  bloom  upon  my  gladdened  eyes. 

Once  my  form,  the  scarlet  scarf  entwining, 
The  pure  dress  of  innocence  enclosed  ; 
In  the  tresses  of  my  blonde  hair  shining, 
Sweet  young. roses  lovingly  reposed. 
Woe !  the  wretched  victim  of  damnation 
Folds  the  white  dress  o^er  her  bosom  still ; 
But  alas  !  the  scarf  hath  lost  its  station  ; 
Dpath*s  black  bandage  doth  its  ofiice  fill ! 

Weep  for  me,  ye  who  are  still  untainted  ; 

Ye  for  whom  the  stainless  lily  blows ; 

Ye,  whom  God,  with  strength  sublime,  and  sainted. 

Hath  endowed,  to  stay  Love's  tender  throes ! 

Ah!  this  heart  hath  felt  but  human  feeling, 

And  for  human  feeling  I  must  die ! 

Woe  !  the  false  man*s  arm  around  her  stealing, 

Lulled  to  sleep  Louisa's  chastity. 

Ah  !  perhaps  that  reptile  heart  now  flutters 
Round  another,  with  its  fond  caress. 
While  I  seek  the  dismal  grave,  it  utters 
At  her  side  its  amorous  playfulness  ; — 
Toys  forgetful  with  his  maiden^s  tresses, 
And  devours  the  tender  kiss  she  brings. 
When  my  head  upon  the  death-block  presses, 
And  my  life-blood  from  my  bosom  springs ! 

Joseph !  Joseph  !  may  my  death-chant  rolling, 
Follow  thee  through  many  distant  years ! 
May  the  church-bell  with  its  gloomy  tolling 
Sound  with  fearful  warning  in  thy  ears ! 
When  Lovers  whisper  on  thy  ear  is  falling. 
From  some  maiden's  lip.  with  passion  warm. 
May  that  whisper  strike  a  wound  appalling. 
Deeply  in  Delights  enchanting  furm ! 
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Ah,  false  man  !  coald  not  Louisa^s  weeping, — 
Woman^s  shame,  and  sorrow,  make  the  feel  1 
Nor  the  babe,  upon  my  bosom  sleeping — 
That  which  melts  the  Tiger's  heart  of  steel  ? 
Prondly  fly  his  sails  from  land  retiring, 
Tremblingly  I  trace  them  o'er  the  main  ; — 
Now  he  whispers  fondly  and  admiring. 
Love's  false  sigh  beside  the  distant  Seine ! 

And  the  babe — Upon  the  mother's  bosom 
It  reposed,  in  sweet  and  golden  rest. 
In  the  beauty  of  the  morning  blossom. 
Laughed  the  little  one  npon  my  breast. 
Ah,  with  fatal  loveliness  addressed  me 
His  dear  image,  in  the  gentle  child ; 
Love  and  furious  despair  oppressed  me, 
Tossed  my  heart  with  palpitations  wild. 

'*  Woman,  where's  my  father  ?"  Spoke  astoanding 
The  stern  language  of  its  sinlessness. — 
"Woman,  where  thy  husband  1"  comes  resounding 
Through  my  heart,  from  every  dark  recess ! 
Vainly,  child,  thou  wouldst  have  sought  his  kindness, 
Which  perhaps  some  dearer  children  claim; 
Wouldst  have  cursed  our  hour  of  blissful  blindness, 
When  the  future  spoke  thy  bastard  name ! 

In  thy  mothers  bosom,  hell  is  burning : 

Lonely  sits  she  in  the  midst  of  all  ; 

To  the  fount  of  bliss  forever  turning. 

Which  that  look  of  thine  hath  changed  to  gall. 

Ah  !  with  every  sound  from  thee,  arises 

Painful  memory  of  past  delight. 

And  Death's  arrows  clothed  in  soft  disguises, 

From  thy  smiles,  transfix  my  tortured  sight. 

Hell — whene'er  my  eye  thy  presence  misses, 
Hell — whene'er  it  rests  upon  thy  face  ; 
Rods  of  Euminedes  are  thy  kisses. 
Which  from  him  could  every  grief  erase  ! 
From  my  grave  his  oaths  are  thundering  round  me  ! 
Oh  !  his  perjury  chokes  me  in  despair  ! 
Then  the  Hydra-headed  falsehood  bound  roe, 
And  the  murder,  was  perfected  there ! 

Joseph  !  Joseph  !  through  thy  distant  straying. 
May  the  shadow  grim  with  ghastly  arms 
Chase,  and  grasp  thee,  those  cold  arms  displaying, 
Haunt  thy  blissful  dreams  with  dire  alarms ! 
Through  the  gleaming  of  the  starlight  gentle, 
&Iay  its  look  of  anguish  meet  thy  eyes  ! 
May  it  meet  thee  in  its  bloody  mantle,  , 

May  it  scourge  thee  back  from  Paradise ! 

At  my  feet  it  lay — in  death  reposing. 
Cold,  and  staring — soul  confused,  and  sense, 
I  beheld  its  crimson  life-blood  oozing, 
And  my  life  flowed  with  the  current  thence  ! 
Ha  !  already  on  its  fearful  mission 
Justice  knocks  !  more  fearfully  my  heart ! 
Joyfully  T  hasten  to  perdition. 
And  to  drown  my  raging  grief  depart ! 


Joseph  !  Mercy's  throne  is  still  in  Heaven ! ! 
I,  a  sinner,  pardon  thee  from  blame. 
All  my  wrongs  I  leave  on  earth  forgiven.— 
Pierce  the  faggot  thou  devouring  flame ! — 
Happy  \  happy !  see  his  leuers  glowing ! 
From  his  oaths  the  fire  now  makes  him  free ! 
How  his  kisses  in  the  flames  are  glowing ! 
What  on  earth  was  once  so  dear  to  me ! 

Trust  not,  sisters,  girlhood's  precious  flower ! 
Never  truAt  man's  oaths,  forgot  too  soon  ! 
Beauty  was  my  snare,  and  in  this  hour. 
On  the  scaffold  do  I  curse  the  boon  ! 
Tears  1  what !  tears  upon  the  hangman's  features ! 
Quick — the  bandage  for  ray  eyes  be  Lroaght. 
Canst  thou  not  pluck  lilies — tender  creatures ! 
Executioner, — nay,  tremble  not! 


THE  PRICE  OF  EXCELLENCE. 

Excellence  of  the  highest  order  is  possible  to 
man. 

Excellence  in  literature  is  acquired  by  the  same 
process  as  in  other  liberal  pursuits. 

Superlative  excellence,  literary  and  moral,  may 
be  obtained  by  ourselves,  provided  we  are  willing 
to  pay  the  iixed  and  immutable  price.  These  are 
the  general  points  to  which,  in  this  discnssion,  oar 
attention  will  be  directed. 

First,  it  is  possible  for  any  man  of  ordinary  en- 
dowments to  obtain  the  highest  order  of  excellence. 
The  disposition  to  distinguish  and  the  capacity  to 
interest  ourselves  in  the  true,  the  beauiifal,  the 
good,  and  the  grand,  are  faculties  which  are  lateot 
in  every  rational  being,  and  are  designed  to  indi- 
cate the  choice  and  conduct  of  life  which  is  roost 
becoming  our  i.ature  as  moral  agents  ;  and  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  the  interest  we  take  io 
surrounding  objects,  is  exactly  proportioned  to  the 
degree  of  cultivation  which  these  faculties  have  re- 
ceived.  It  may  be  our  blessing,  it  may  be  our  bane; 
but  for  weal  or  woe,  the  disposition  to  soar  above 
the  finite  and  the  actual  exists  in  every  mind,  and 
may  be  employed  for  the  noblest  ends. 

"  Amitition  !  powerful  source  of  good  and  ill ! 
Thy  strength  in  man,  like  length  of  wing  in  liitds, 
When  disengaged  from  earth,  wiih  gretiier  ea»e 
And  swifier  flight  transports  us  to  ihe  skies  ; 
By  toys  entangled,  or  in  guili  bemired, 
It  turns  a  curse." 

Secondly,  excellence  in  literature  is  acquired  by 
the  same  process  as  in  other  liberal  pursuits.  In- 
nate force  of  genius  is  doubtless  the  primary  re- 
quisite to  success ;  but  with  respect  to  much  that 
appears  spontaneous,  we  should  apply  the  observa- 
tion  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  "  that  where  aoeh 
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excellence  is  produced  with  certainty  and  constan- 
cy, it  cannot  be  by  chance  ;  for  that  is  not  the  na- 
ture of  chance ;  bnt  the  rules  by  which  men  of 
extraordinary  parts  work,  are  either  such  as  they 
discover  by  their  own  peculiar  observation,  or  of 
such  nice  texture  as  not  easily  to  admit  handling, 
or  expressing  in  words."  Quinctilian  quotes  Pyth- 
agoras as  saying,  **  the  theory  is  nothing  without 
the  practice.**  **  And,**  says  the  younger  Pliny, 
**  what  means  have  we  to  retain  what  has  been 
taught  us,  if  ^*e  put  it  not  in  practice  !**  Excel. 
lence  in  writing  is  won  in  the  same  way  as  in  sculp- 
ture, not  so  much  by  what  is  added  as  by  what  is 
taken  away.  In  practice,  this  rule  will  apply  just 
so  far  as  the  perfected  Apollo  is  superior  to  the 
ooworked  block.  No  man  ever  does  his  best,  tiut 
by  repeated  efforts.  Michael  Angelo  was  finishing 
a  statue  :  a  friend,  returning  after  a  long  absence, 
and  finding  him  still  at  his  work,  exclaimed,  '*  Have 
you  been  idle  since  1  saw  you  last  V  **  By  no 
means,'*  replied  the  sculptor;  *'  I  have  retouched 
this  part  and  polished  that ;  I  have  softened  this 
feature  and  brought  out  this  muscle ;  I  have  given 
more  expression  to  this  lip,  and  more  energy  to 
this  limb.'*  '*  Well,  well,**  said  his  friend,  '*  all 
these  are  trifles.*'  *Mt  may  be  so,**  replied  An- 
gelo, **  but  recollect  that  trifles  make  perfection, 
and  that  perfection  is  no  trifle.** 

Let  us  remember  that  theoretical  knowledge,  un- 
aided by  manual  practice,  can  never  insnre  success 
in  any  valuable  art.  We  should  by  no  means  al- 
low that  roan  to  be  an  orator  who  has  the  best 
thoughts  imaginable,  and  who  knows  all  the  rules 
of  rhetoric,  but  who  has  acquired  no  ability  by 
practice ;  and  can  neither  compose  nor  utter  an 
excellent  discourse.  Great  excellence  is  a  long 
journey  ;  but  it  avails  nothing  to  hoard  np  neces- 
sary provisions,  and  laboriously  to  study  maps  of 
the  route,  if  we  do  not  actually  begin  to  travel  and 
persevere  to  the  goal.  *^  There  is  no  royal  road  to 
geometry,**  said  Napoleon,  and  the  remark  has  a 
wide  application.  Careful  study  of  principles,  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  facts,  and  familiarity 
with  the  best  models,  are  indispensable  for  sound 
theories  and  intelligent  practice. 

In  the  creation  of  all  beautiful  and  valuable  things, 
there  are  two  kinds  of  facility  to  be  acquired,^tbat 
of  the  mind  and  that  of  the  hand.  The  first  pro- 
ceeds from  an  active  temperament,  full  of  fire  ;  the 
second  from  an  accurate  knowledge  of  well-estab- 
lished rules,  and  skill  in  their  application.  The 
possession  of  the  first  is  indispensable  to  invention ; 
the  second  is  equally  necessary  to  successful  exe- 
cution ;  the  height  of  perfection  is  attained  only 
when  both  are  happily  united  and  diligently  applied. 
The  capacity  to  invent  most  be  native  to  the  soul, 
the  best  instruction  ca^  never  impart  it ;  it  is  the 
golden  branch  of  Virgil,  which  no  adventurer  could 
discover  and  bear  away,  except  as  he  was  guided 
by  destiny.     Good  teachers  can  greatly  improve 


emulative  pupils,  but  no  master  can  inspire  excel- 
lence, or  impart  facility  to  the  stupid ;  the  eagle 
can  raise  only  eaglets  to  the  sun. 

Lucian  says,  that  love  is  of  two  kinds,  the  one 
sensual,  the  other  intellectual.  The  latter  **  was 
le\  down  from  heaven  by  a  golden  chain,  not  by 
fires,  or  arrows,  inflicting  the  pains  of  wounds  dif- 
ficult to  cure,  but  enamoring  of  its  beauty  the  un- 
contaminated  and  pure  intellect ;  exciting  by  a  dis- 
creet madness  of  the  soul,  ss  says  the  tragic  poet, 
those  who  are  near  to  Jupiter,  and  who  are  associ- 
ated with  ihe  gods.  To  this  love  all  is  easy,  as  in 
the  case  of  Demosthenes, — the  tonsure,  the  cave, 
the  mirror,  the  sword,  the  conquering  of  impedi- 
ments, the  learning  at  a  late  period  of  life  the  art 
of  gesture,  the  strengthening  his  memory,  the  con- 
tempt of  tumult,  the  adding  of  nights  to  laborious 
days.  Who  is  there  that  knows  not  how  great  ao 
orator  he  came  forth  af^er  these  exertions ;  enrich- 
ing his  eloquence  by  thoughts  and  expressions,  es- 
tablishing the  credit  of  his  arguments  by  the  ve- 
hemence of  his  feelings,  splendid  in  his  copioos- 
ness,  exquisite  in  his  choice  of  words  and  senti- 
ments, and  inexhaustible  in  the  variety  of  his  fig- 
ures 1'* 

In  many  instances  the  sister  arts  assimilate  with 
each  other,  and  the  jnctura  loquens^  and  the  tnula 
poesisj  are  synonymous  terms.  Take  any  great 
exemplar  of  excellence,  in  any  department,  and 
what  is  his  history  %  Invariably  you  will  find  that 
he  was  no  mere  passive  child  of  nature ;  no  astute 
automaton  of  genius ;  but  he  patiently,  minutely 
observed,  profoundly  meditated,  till  rich  stores  of 
knowledge  blended  with  his  fervid  sensibilities,  and 
at  length  burst  forth  in  that  stupendous  power 
which  crowned  him  at  once  a  monarch  in  the  king- 
dom of  thought.  He  won  the  palm  of  excellence 
and  its  attendant  honors,  simply  because  he  was 
ready  to  "  scorn  delights  and  love  laborious  days !" 
'*  As  to  other  points,  what  God  may  have  determin- 
ed for  me,**  said  Milton,  **  1  know  not;  but  this  I 
know,  that  if  he  ever  instilled  an  intense  love  of 
moral  beauty  into  the  breast  of  any  man,  he  has 
instilled  it  into  mine.  Ceres,  in  the  fable,  pur- 
sued not  her  daughter  with  a  greater  keenness  of 
inquiry,  than  I  day  and  night  the  idea  of  perfec- 
tion.** From  such  a  mind,  developed  under  such 
influences,  what  might  we  not  expect  t 

Raphael,  the  prince  of  painters,  adopted  as  his 
motto,  never  to  pass  a  day  without  a  new  task  for 
his  skill.  Hayden,  the  most  original  of  musicians, 
assiduously  fed  his  imagination  with  copious  stores 
of  those  ancient  and  unique  airs  which  abound 
among  the  primitive  people  of  every  land.  He 
prosecuted  his  musical  studies  regularly  sixteen  or 
eighteen  hours  per  day.  Ponssin  was  the  greatest 
of  the  landscape  painters  of  France ;  when  some 
one  demanded  how  he  had  arrived  at  such  perfec- 
tion, his  reply  was,  "  I  have  neglected  nothing.** 
Claude  Lorrain  composed  his  pictures  of  various 
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draojvhts,  which  he  had  previously  made  from  diver- 
sified and  beautiful  scenes  in  the  open  air;  and  Ver- 
net,  to  win  excellence  in  delineating  ihe  swelling 
sea,  lashed  himself  to  a  mast,  and  painted  in  the 
midst  of  howling  storms.  The  mother  of  the  Grac- 
chi won  mature  excellence  for  her  sons,  hy  prose- 
cuting their  discipline  from  infancy ;  and  Cicero, 
late  in  life,  tells  us,  that  it  always  had  been  his 
rale,  not  to  pass  a  day  without  the  use  of  his  pen 
and  the  practice  of  declamation.  It  is  in  this  way 
only,  that  a  master  mind  obtains  the  power  of  mas- 
terly execution.  Great  facility  in  creating  what 
is  really  valuable,  is  never  suddenly  acquired  ;  the 
greater  the  apparent  ease,  the  more  certainly  we 
may  infer  the  magnitude  of  the  toil  it  has  cost. 
**  Seldom  have  I  written  that  in  a  day/*  said  Cole- 
ridge, '*the  acquisition  or  investigation  of  which 
had  not  cost  me  the  previous  labor  of  a  month.'' 

In  surveying  the  world  of  science,  literature  and 
art,  we  shall  every  where  find  like  causes,  produ- 
cing like  results.  Each  successful  devotee  will  be 
frugal,  chaste  and  industrious  in  all  his  habits. 
He  will  be  single  in  his  design  and  untiring  in  his 
toil.  It  is  through  the  subjugation  of  the  body  to 
the  souU  that  God  has  opened  a  free  path  to  men- 
tal wealth  that  is  valuable  and  moral, — enterprises 
that  are  grand.  We  never  see  large,  beautiful,  and 
luscious  fruits  growing  on  a  tree  which  stands  in 
the  shade  and  is  encumbered  with  thorns.  Unity 
of  pursuit  and  freedom  from  the  shackles  of  vice, 
are  essential  to  success.  Intrinsically  our  object 
must  be  noble  and  our  devotion  to  it  must  be  strong. 
When  we  ardently  love  our  pursuit,  exhausting  toil 
becomes  a  source  of  delight.  '*  And  it  is  a  shame- 
ful thing,*'  said  Cicero,  "  to  be  weary  of  inquiry, 
when  what  we  search  is  excellent.'* 

These  instances  and  illustrations  are  enough  to 
•how  that  excellence  in  literature  is  acquired  by 
the  same  process  as  in  other  liberal  pursuits.  We 
pass  more  folly  to  consider 

The  third  proposition.  Superlative  excellence, 
literary  and  moral,  may  be  obtained  by  ourselves, 
provided  we  are  willing  to  pay  the  unvarying  price 
attached  thereto.  Human  culture  is  perfected  in 
two  directions :  in  soaring  upward,  where  the  mind 
seeks  its  ideal  in  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
good ;  and  in  excursions  outward,  where  it  seeks 
actual  worth  in  the  history  of  all  nations,  and  in 
the  moral  progress  of  every  master  spirit.  It  is  in 
efiforts  to  encircle  this  vast  field  of  research,  that 
the  mind  is  expanded,  and  a  bond  of  union  is  form- 
ed between  the  individual  aspirant  and  every  link 
of  the  chain  that  binds  the  sublimities  of  the  uni- 
verse together.  He  who  most  reverences  those 
lofty  forms  in  which  the  human  and  divine  are  man- 
ifested, and  kindles  the  flames  of  pure  devotion  on 
altars  sacred  to  both,  will  have  his  whole  being  im- 
bued with  that  spirit  which  garnishes  the  heavens 
and  beautifies  the  earth.  From  the  remotest  re- 
gions and  most  distant  times,  like  one  gathering 


jewels  from  every  continent  and  sea,  he  most  wjih 
enthusiastic  industry  collect  the  most  precioas  tro- 
phies to  adorn  the  one  glorious  idol  of  his  heart. 
It  is  thus  that  we  breathe  the  breath  of  heaven  ud 
win  a  foretaste  of  immortriity.  We  grow  io  men- 
tal  stature  only  while  accumulating  materials  for 
the  judgment  to  digest,  and  for  fancy  to  combine. 
Before  we  can  achieve  any  thing  valuable,  we  moit 
habituate  ourselves  *^  deeply  to  drink  in  the  sool 
of  things,**  and  thus  raise  to  loftier  heights  tliegoil 
of  our  pursuit,  and  stretch  over  a  yrider  donuio 
the  scope  of  our  thought. 

The  candidate  for  endnring  fame  will  labor  oo- 
ceasingly  and  magnanimously  to  deserve  what  be 
pants  to  attain.  He  will  remember  that  indoleoee 
is  Juicidal  to  success,  and  that  avarice  cripples  i& 
refined  desires.  Said  one  of  England's  noblest 
sons,  '*  Were  I  to  love  money,  I  should  lose  tU 
power  of  thought ;  desire  of  gain  deadens  the  ge- 
nius of  man.  I  might  roll  in  wealth,  and  ride  io  a 
golden  chariot,  were  I  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  par- 
simony. My  business  is  not  to  gather  gold,  bot  to 
make  glorious  shapes,  expressing  godlike  senti- 
ments.** One  may  be  endowed  with  geniDS,arare 
and  precious  gift ;  but  skill  in  execution  with  the 
pen  or  living  voice,  must  be  obtained  at  the  com- 
mon price — study  and  practice.  It  is  impossiUe 
to  excel  in  any  art,  without  making  its  parsait  a 
habit ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  secere  this  witboot 
infinite  efiTurts  adroitly  diversified.  Arbitrarj  nles 
are  soon  learned,  but  it  is  only  great  dili^nee  is 
their  use  that  can  render  one  practically  a  master 
of  them.  Michael  Angelo,  when  sixty  years  old, 
declared  that  he  learned  something  new  e^exj^j. 
Long  anterior  to  this  great  man,  the  maxim  vis 
established,  that  **  the  gods  give  every  tbiog  to 
labor.** 

W*hen  one  is  tiuly  inspired  with  a  literary  ipi- 
rit,  he  will  become  an  apostle  of  the  sobltnio  an) 
beautiful,  and  his  calling  will  render  him  a  berou 
truly  as  that  of  the  apostle  Paul.  Bot  the  medero 
scholar,  like  that  magnificent  man,  most  go  to  his 
work  with  enthusiastic  passion  and  conscioos  pow- 
er. Great  things,  in  our  day,  are  seldom  ezeeoted, 
because  great  toil  is  seldom  employed.  Bat,  says 
Johnson,  '*  excellence  in  any  department  can  aow 
be  attained  only  by  the  labor  of  a  life-time ;  it  i> 
not  to  be  purchased  at  a  lesser  price.**  This  we  too 
often  forget,  and  passively  await  the  eoBtribotioos 
of  chance,  instead  of  energetically  eompelhng  ibe 
world  and  all  things  therein  to  pay  tribute  to  oor 
toil.  If  all  our  wishes  for  valuable  acquisitioos 
were  but  reduced  to  eiSbrts  worthily  made,  oor 
mental  resources  would  accumulate  in  wonderftl 
profusion.  But  without  earnestness  there  can  nerer 
be  any  thing  valuable  earned.  He  who  woold  bend 
the  bow  of  Ulysses,  most  have  more  than  the  im- 
becile muscles  of  a  babe.  All  things  great  and 
good  arrive  at  perfection  by  a  slow  bot  perpetoal 
and  sublime  process,  like  the  works  of  God,  *'  who 
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hardens  the  ruby  in  a  million  years,  and  works  in 
duration,  in  which  Alps  and  Andes  come  and  go 
Jike  rainbows.*' 

Every  acquisition  in  literature,  and  every  tri- 
umph of  art,  the  serenest  heights  of  meditation  and 
iDo^t  exalted  degrees  of  moral  improvement,  should 
be  regarded  but  as  ascending  stages  in  our  progress 
to  the  pinnacle  of  grandeur  we  were  designed  to 
attain.  Isolated  as  we  are  on  this  fragment  of  the 
universe,  and  encompassed  by  the  boundless  and 
mysterious  unknown,  it  is  still  our  prerogative  as 
rational  creatures,  and  should  be  our  chief  delight, 
to  soar  in  calm  sovereignty  above  mutable  and  dis- 
tracting scenes,  where  intellect  can  be,  what  its 
possessor  has  fondly  named  himself,  the  god  of  this 
lower  world.  Id  every  instance  where  such  at- 
tainments are  approiimated  by  the  choicest  spirits 
of  our  race,  there  is  realized  what  John  Foster  so 
admirably  described: — *^  A  character  stands  before 
as  of  colossal  stature,  who  presents  the  lineaments 
and  the  powers  of  man  in  magnitude, — a  magni- 
tude which  conceals  a  numerous  crowd  of  man- 
kind undistinguished  behind  him.  He  calls  suffer- 
ing, discipline;  sacrifices,  emolument;  and.  what 
are  usually  deemed  insuperable  obstacles,  he  names 
impediments,  and  casts  them  out  of  the  way,  or 
Taults  over  them.  His  mind  seems  a  focus  which 
concentrates  into  one  ardent  beam  the  languid  lights 
and  fires  of  ten  thousand  surrounding  minds.*' 

It  is  a  mistaken  notion  to  suppose  that  extensive 
acquisitions  are  unfavorable  to  originality.  It  is 
the  law  of  our  mental  nature,  as  of  our  physical, 
to  appropriate  to  itself  excellencies  from  without, 
and  to  subsist  by  the  assimilation  of  the  food  we 
devour.  Neither  the  Nile,  nor  the  Rhine,  nor  the 
Ohio,  derives  its  waters  from  its  own  fountains 
only.  All  great  rivers  receive  auxiliaries  as  they 
flow,  and  in  the  same  manner  all  prolific  minds  ac- 
cumulate energies  in  proportion  as  they  advance. 
Every  thing  beautiful  belongs  to  all  who  have  eyes 
to  see  it ;  and  all  material,  from  the  grossest  to  the 
most  refined,  is  legitimately  his  to  use  who,  in  the 
crucible  of  consummate  genius,  can  imbue  it  with 
original  splendor  and  impart  to  it  a  more  potent 
use.  No  one  can  acquire  a  lasting  reputation  in 
the  departments  of  science,  letters,  philosophy  or 
art,  who  does  not  gather  honey  from  every  flower 
of  the  mind.  Genius  is  never  smothered  under  the 
accumulation  of  true  knowledge ;  as  soon  would 
fire  be  extinguished  by  the  combustibles  that  feed 
its  flames.  The  highest  order  of  intellect  is  always 
impelled  by  aspirations  after  the  infinite,  and  revels 
in  every  kingdom  of  thought  as  in  a  congenial 
clime.  Homer  appears  the  most  original  of  all 
authors,  simply  because  we  have  not  the  means  of 
tracing  his  sources  of  information.  Cicero  and 
Virgil  were  most  familiar  with  all  the  best  produc- 
tions of  antiquity,  and  were  themselves  most  ori- 
ginal among  their  cotemporaries.  Dante,  the  father 
of  modern  literature,  was  ripe  in  book  knowledge ; 


and  so  was  his  great  successor,  Arioslo.  Sir  Fran- 
cis Bacon  speaks  with  approbation  of  the  varied 
means  employed  by  the  ancient  orators  to  assist 
their  invention.  The  genius  of  Bacon  himself, 
great  as  he  was,  would  never  have  made  so  many 
original  observations,  had  not  his  mind  been  dis- 
ciplined by  the  scrutiny  of  nature  and  a  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  books.  The  uncultivated 
intellect  is  a  barren  soil ;  a  soil  which  is  soon  ex- 
hausted, and  will  produce  no  valuable  crops,  unless 
it  be  continually  fertilized  and  enriched  with  for- 
eign matter.  The  daily  food  of  an  original  mind 
is  found  in  the  excellencies  which  may  be  culled 
from  predecessors  of  every  rank  and  age.  No 
man  can  become  great,  but  by  appropriating  strength 
from  all  sources,  as  an  oak  takes  in  vigor  from  all 
the  elemenlsas  it  grows.  Critical  observation  and 
diversified  reading  give  freshness  and  force  to  su- 
perior mental  powers.  *'  What  is  genius,**  asked 
Goethe,  "  but  the  faculty  of  seizing  and  turning  to 
account  every  thing  that  strikes  us;  of  codrdain- 
ing  and  breathing  life  into  all  the  materials  that 
present  themselves;  of  taking  here  marble,  and 
there  brass,  and  building  a  lasting  monument  of 
them  ?** 

The  classical  reader  reanimates  antiquity  by  his 
vigils;  and  by  the  aid  of  a  cultivated  imagination, 
he  contemplates  the  past  and  anticipates  the  future. 
He  who  strives  most  to  know  what  others  have  ori- 
ginated, will  be  most  educated  and  facile  himself  to 
invent.  His  genius  becomes  more  original  in  pro- 
portion as  his  acquired  resources  are  copious;  as 
the  eagle  adds  vigor  to  his  wing  and  fire  to  his  eye 
the  farther  he  journeys  from  his  nest,  and  the  near- 
er he  approaches  the  sun.  Those  who  do  not  read 
extensively  the  works  of  others,  will  seldom  pro- 
duce any  ihingof  their  own  worthy  of  being  read. 
Their  mental  progress  will  resemble  the  navigator 
who  pots  to  sea  without  charts.  Such  a  candidate 
for  fame  is  like  an  astronomer  who,  in  order  to,  be 
quite  original  in  his  discoveries,  refuses  to  use  a 
telescope.  A  skilful  artist,  in  appropriating  a  pos- 
ture, will  make  it  his  own,  by  throwing  over  it  the 
charm  of  graceful  fancy  and  natural  elegance.  The 
power  of  combining  and  abstracting  is  an  inherent 
faculty,  but  industry  must  have  furnished  the  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  forms  and  facts,  or  the  most  ex- 
alted power  of  combining  and  abstracting  will  be 
utterly  useless.  Until  memory  be  stored  with 
ideas,  no  faculty  of  the  mind  has  the  means  or  oc- 
casion to  work ;  it  is  with  respect  to  rhetorical 
composition  what  the  painter  is  without  canvass  and 
colors. 

The  musician  of  one  note,  and  the  painter  of 
one  tint,  could  hardly  be  expected  to  produce  Han- 
dePs  Oratorio  of  Creation  and  the  pictorial  splen- 
dors of  the  Vatican.  This  analogy  of  painting  to 
literary  composition,  is  deserving  of  being  minute- 
ly traced.  In  either  department,  the  devotee  should 
overlook  no  kind  of  knowledge.     He  must  range 
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deserts  and  mountains  for  images ;  imprint  upon 
his  mind  every  tree  of  the  forest,  and  every  flower 
of  the  valley ;  observe  towering  crajfs  of  massy 
rock,  and  the  polished  domes  of  splendid  cities ; 
he  roust  follow  the  windings  of  the  rivulet,  and  lis- 
ten to  old  ocean*s  roar ;  study  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  seasons,  and  watch  the  changing  aspects  of  the 
clouds ;  all  nature,  savage  and  civilized,  animate 
and  inanimate,  the  plants  of  the  garden,  the  ani- 
mals of  the  wood,  the  minerals  of  the  earth,  and 
the  motions  in  heaven,  must  pass  critically  before 
his  eye  and  stamp  themselves  on  his  mind.  What- 
ever is  great,  or  beautiful,  or  interesting,  or  dread- 
ful—whatever thrills  the  heart,  expands  the  intel- 
lect, or  fires  the  imagination, — whatever  fortifies 
thought,  or  embellishes  fancy,  must  be  analyzed, 
devoured,  and  incorporated  into  the  studious  soul. 
What  in  this  country  we  most  need  is  not  so  much 
genius  as  application :  we  want  great  and  heroic 
spirits  who  will  devote  themselves,  by  strenuous 
efTurts,  to  great  things,  without  seeking  any  other 
reward  than  their  accomplishment.  We  want  men 
of  courage,  who  will  dare  and  do,  ready  to  with- 
stand the  carpings  of  envy,  and  the  contempt  of 
the  mean ;  disinterested  enough  to  trample  under 
foot  the  seductions  of  ease,  and  the  attractions  of 
wealth.  We  want  men  largely  and  magnanimous- 
ly educated,  who  shall  be  brave  in  the  studio  and 
library,  as  well  as  in  the  tented  field,— men  who 
from  their  own  abundant  resources  can  rekindle 
the  flickering  fires  of  genius,  and  arrest  the  perni- 
cious influence  of  those  who  dig  the  grave  of  liter- 
ature as  of  nations. 

Indolence  must  always  succumb  to  industry.  A 
notable  illustration  of  this  is  furnished  in  the  his- 
tory of  Roman  eloquence.  Hortensios  at  one  time 
was  supreme  in  popular  estimation,  and  in  point  of 
natural  genius  was  perhaps  not  inferior  to  his  great 
competitor.  But  it  is  from  a  study  of  Cicero^s 
life,  that  the  most  certain  means  of  obtaining  uu- 
tivalled  excellence  may  be  learned.  He  felt  a 
burning  thirst  for  distinction,  as  an  orator,  from  his 
earliest  boyhood.  His  favorite  recreation  was  to 
visit  all  the  scenes  of  public  speaking,  where  he  lis- 
tened with  avidity  to  the  most  eminent  orators  of 
the  age.  Constantly  was  he  occupied  in  reading, 
writing,  or  profound  meditation.  Soevola  directed 
his  studies  in  jurisprudence ;  Philo,  the  Athenian, 
in  philosophy  ;  Molon,  of  Rhodes,  instructed  him 
in  the  rules  of  oratory ;  and  Diodotus  trained  him 
in  logic ;  while  along  with  those  specific  branches 
he  gleaned  every  field  of  learning,  speaking  and 
composing  by  turns,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  ac- 
cording as  the  attendance  of  his  numerous  instruc- 
tors required.  Every  candidate  who  aspires  after 
like  honors  must  pass  through  a  similar  process. 
We  might  as  well  expect  the  elasticity  of  a  rope- 
daooer  and  the  muscularity  of  a  gladiator,  without 
training,  as  skill  to  invent,  without  practice,  and  in 


the  severest  labor  does  one  gain  **  winning  words 
and  heavenly  eloquence.*' 

A  General,  long  pampered  at  court,  once  deman- 
ded of  Napoleon,  that  he  would  promote  him  to  be 
a  marshal  of  France.  '*  It  is  not  I  who  make  mar- 
shals, but  victory,*'  replied  the  plebeian  arrthitect  of 
kingly  fortunes.  High  honors  are  not  rightfully 
conferred,  except  as  the  public  recognition  of  what 
the  recipient  has  previously  earned  for  himself. 
The  true  scholar  must  he  a  man  of  iron  firmness 
and  indomitable  courage ;  he  must  march  to  men- 
tal conquests,  as  a  martial  hero  projects  the  snbjn- 
zation  of  a  world,  with  an  elevated  fronc,  fixed  eye, 
fearless  of  obstacles,  and  without  a  doubt  of  suc- 
cess. He  must  sacrifice  studious  days  and  medi- 
tative nights,  the  blandishments  of  fortune,  and  the 
distraction  of  social  joys,  all  the  resources  of  health, 
and  all  that  is  potent  in  existence,  to  this  one  end ; 
he  most  attach  himself  with  intrepid  firmness,  9» 
with  hooks  of  steel,  to  the  greatest  impedimeots 
in  his  way,  and  relax  neither  hand  nor  fool  while 
there  remains  one  throb  of  muscular  strength,  or 
energy  of  will.  **  Apparelled  in  celestial  light," 
he  must  go  forth  from  conquering  to  conquer,  gath- 
ering the  richest  spoils  from  every  region,  to  wreathe 
round  his  name  a  supplementary  halo,  more  honor- 
able than  the  greatest  hereditary  distinction,  and 
fairer  than  all  the  indolent  or  perverted  genius  in 
**  grandeur  s  roost  magnifisent  saloon." 

Long  and  persevering  must  be  the  straggle.  We 
run  no  worthy  race  in  **  the  primrose  path  of  dalli- 
ance," and  therein  we  win  the  lofty  goal.  The 
crown  worthy  of  our  pursuit  is  purer  than  the  gross 
passions  of  earth,  and  lies  high  above  its  shallows. 
It  is  a  glorious  boon  and  will  repay  the  noblest  strife 
to  win  it.  Before  the  hand  of  the  aspirant  is  per- 
mitted to  grasp  the  prize,  every  faculty  of  the  soul 
must  be  aroused  and  put  upon  the  most  vigoroas 
pursuit.  According  to  tHe  Grecian  fable  the  child  of 
Jove  had  to  pass  through  many  struggles  voluntarily 
assumed,  before  he  was  deemed  worthy  of  divine 
honors  in  the  presence  of  the  gods.  No  sonof  earth 
can  enter  the  august  circle  of  exalted  worthies,  bot 
by  those  labors  which  exorcise  the  heart  of  every 
thing  debased,  and  invigorate  the  intellect  with  in- 
fluences the  most  energetic  and  pure. 

To  insure  honorable  soccess,  we  mast  adopt  Ce- 
sar's motto,  **  Think  nothing  accomplished  while 
there  remains  any  thing  to  be  done.'*  Many  years 
ago,  a  little  boy  entered  the  famous  school  near 
London,  at  Harrow.  He  was  pot  into  a  class  moefa 
beyond  his  years  and  attainments,  and  was  chid  for 
occupying  the  low  rank  from  which  it  seemed  im- 
possible for  him  to  escape.  But  at  length  resolving 
to  outstrip  his  associates,  ha  procured  the  necessary 
aids,  and  eventually  became  the  best  oriental  schol- 
ar in  Europe.  This  was  Sir  W^illiam  Jones,  and 
his  history  is  the  common  tsle  of  all  distinguished 
men.     When  Newton  was  asked  how  he  so  far  ex- 


telleetsal  power  to  execute,  without  toil.     Only  by  celled  the  majority  of  mankind,  his  reply  was,  that 
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he  coold  not  acooont  for  it  on  any  other  ground 
than  that  he  was  able  to  pay  longer  and  closer  at- 
tention to  a  given  subject  than  most  persons  cared 
to  bestow.  Most  men  fail  to  make  strong  impres- 
sions, beeanse  they  are  not  habitually  governed  by 
great  designs;  they  lack  that  perseverance  and 
concentration  which  are  requisite  to  great  and  suc- 
cessful enterprises,  and,  in  the  absence  of  efficient 
action,  waste  a  magazine  of  gun-powder  insqnibs. 
Liet  the  devotee  of  excellence  avoid  the  adventi- 
tious, and  beware  of  every  thing  that  diverts  him 
ft  moment  from  his  grand  design ;  let  him  seek  to 
be  upheld  by  a  heavenly  inspiration,  and  pausing 
not  a  moment,  press  on  {owards  the  high  and  holy 
light. 

'*  For  not  on  downy  plumes,  nor  under  shtde 
Of  canopy  reposing.  Fame  is  won  : 
Withoat  wbicb,  whosoe'er  consumes  his  days, 
Leaveth  such  vestige  of  himself  on  earth 
As  smoke  in  air,  or  foam  upon  the  wave." 

To  enter  upon  a  profession  before  the  mind  is 
prepared  by  protracted  discipline,  is  to  destroy  the 
scaffolding  before  we  have  raised  the  edifice ;  or 
rather  it  is  to  employ  the  material  of  the  founda- 
tion to  complete  the  roof.  Patient  perseverance  is 
the  only  sure  architect  of  true  greatness.  The 
most  useful  genius  is  heroical  application.  This 
will  improve  great  talents,  or  supply  their  deficien- 
cy. Nothing  is  impossible  to  well-directed  toil ; 
nothing  valuable  is  obtained  without  it.  We  must 
be  all  a-glow  with  that  "  energetic  reason  and  sha- 
ping mind^*  which  with  lalismanic  ))ower  transmutes 
every  thing  into  forms  more  precious  and  more 
beantiful  than  gold, — that  aliquid  immensum  infini- 
tumque^  which  inspired  the  early  youth  of  Cicero, 
and,  after  reducing  him  to  the  brink  of  the  grave  in 
unremitting  study,  raised  him  to  the  highest  point 
of  human  glory.  The  mind  that  in  sincere  devo- 
tion contemplates  excellence,  will  swell  with  an  in- 
ward and  noble  pride  in  its  presence,  and  be  as  pow- 
erfuUy  affected,  as  if  it  had  itself  produced  what  it 
admires.  Our  destiny  is  eternal  progress ;  and  our 
faculties  are  appropriately  employed  only  in  a  per- 
petual ascent.  The  mind  must  practise  excursions 
more  and  more  extended  daily,  till  it  becomes  **  free 
of  wing  as  EJen's  garden  bird.'*  and  then  the  gen- 
uine scholar,  soars  sublimely  in  those  pure  regions 
*•  where  knowledge  enormous  makes  a  god  of  him." 
Adam  Ferguson  said  truly: — ^*-The  lustre  which 
man  casts  aroun<l  him,  like  the  flame  of  a  meteor, 
shines  only  while  his  motion  continues;  the  mo- 
ments of  rest  and  of  obsonritv  are  the  same.^' 

These  remarks  have  a  particular  bearing  on  that 
attainment  which  is  most  coveted  among  men — ef- 
fective oratory.  Over  and  above  a  natural  talent 
for  eloquence,  which  no  measure  of  labor  can  ah- 
solntely  supply,  the  effective  orator  must  arm  him- 
self at  all  points  with  information  that  is  pertinent 
and  adapted  to  eluoidate  the  topics  he  is  called  upon 


to  discuss.  By  preliminary  stadies,  as  Cicero  has 
said,  be  most  gather  ^  a  forest  of  ideas  and  il- 
lustrations*' which  will  prompt  and  sustain  the  most 
fruitful  inspirations,  and  render  one^s  discourse  rich, 
spontaneous,  and  eopioas.  If  we  will  bat  cultivate 
with  the  same  ardor  the  fields  which  the  ancients 
enriched,  we  shall  attain  the  primitive  fruit  fulness 
they  employed.  That  orator  can  never  fail,  who 
at  any  moment  is  facile  to  inscribe  on  paper,  or 
ihrongh  the  living  voice  hurl  into  the  bosom  of  an 
audience,  the  treasures  he  has  conquered  in  solitary 
meditations,  and  carefully  hoarded  in  the  cofiTers  of 
his  mind.  But  before  he  can  do  this  his  tuition 
must  be  long  and  active 

**  In  the  marble  porch  where  wisdom  was  wont  to  teach 
With  Socrates  and  Tally." 

Genlas,  labor,  zeal,  these  are  the  trinity  divine* 
the  component  attributes  of  every  great  master  of 
eloquence.  Said  Quinctilian,  **  Let  them  enjoy  their 
persuasion,  who  think,  that  to  be  born,  is  sufficient 
to  make  a  man  an  orator ;  they  will  pardon  our 
labor  who  think  that  nothing  can  arrive  at  perfec- 
tion, unless  wheif  nature  is  assisted  by  careful  cul- 
tivation." The  judgment  pronounced  by  a  still 
greater  Roman  critic  on  Piso,  may  be  applied  to 
every  student  in  this  imperial  art  who  arrests  for  a 
moment  the  diligence  of  his  pursuit — *'  as  much  as 
he  withdrew  from  application  he  deducted  from 
glory.**  The  great  Turenne  of  France  began 
his  career  as  a  soldier  at  fourteen  ;  Bossuet.  in  the 
funeral  oration  dedicated  to  his  memory,  said,  that 
seiges  and  battles  served  \q  exercise  his  infancy, 
and  that  his  first  amusements  were  victories.  Si  ch 
is  the  discipline  of  every  successful  competition  in 
the  more  elevated  career  of  which  we  now  speak. 
Too  many  begin  with  ardor,  but  fall  into  a  fatal 
lassitude  before  tbe  season  of  harvest  arrives. 
They  resemble  the  sluggard,  who,  too  imbecile  to 
eradicate  noxious  plants  from  the  soil,  sctws  but 
reaps  not,  because  he  has  permitted  the  good  seed 
to  be  stifled  by  weeds. 

Another  class  of  men,  scarcely  more  meritorions, 
are  like  the  husbandman  who  has  already  gathered  a 
rich  harvest  in  bundles  on  the  field,  but  leaves  it 
there  to  perish  rather  than  reduce  it  to  practical  use 
only  because  he  fears  a  little  additional  toil.  Such 
loiterers  in  the  arena  of  glorious  iniellectoal  gladi- 
atorship,  never  speak  in  those  accents  which  re- 
verberate in  the  heart  of  nations  like  thunder  heard 
remote.  Such  recreants  to  themselves,  to  God« 
and  to  the  well  being  of  all  mankind  never  took 
an  honored  place  among  the  great  and  good,  whs 

*'  Stooped  their  anointed  heads  as  low  as  death. 

To  plant  tbe  Tree  of  Life,  to  plant  fair  Fieadmn's  Tres  !** 

Jt  is  not  simply  a  man's  acquired  learning  thai 
makes  him  an  orator ;  it  is  the  latent  genius  of  el- 
oquence in  his  soul  that  makes  him  learned,  by 
constantly  impelling  him  to  look  abroad  for  nour- 
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ishment,  and  to  lay  all  worlds  under  contribution 
to  feed  that  which  within  him  cries,  like  Hoiner^a 
giant  quaffing  from  the  goblet  of  Ulysses, 


t( 


More,  give  me  more  !" 


AH  great  legislators,  ancient  and  modern,  were 
distinguished  as  scholars,  before  they  became  emi- 
nent as  statesmen.  Chatham,  and  Pit,  and  Fox, 
and  Burke,  and  Brougham,  and  Peel,  and  Adams, 
and  Webster,  and  Calhoun,  were  all  remarkable 
for  early  classical  attainments.  They  laid  the 
foundation  of  their  future  greatness  in  the  clois- 
ters of  the  university.  If  Sheridan  and  Clay  are 
urged  as  exceptions,  let  it  be  remembered  that  only 
one  Sheridan  was  ever  heard  on  the  floor  of  Saint 
Stephens, — only  one  Clay  ever  awed  the  Senate 
with  the  splendor  of  his  fulminations, — and  these 
great  masters  were  not  the  less  admirable  in  learn- 
ing for  being  **  with  academic  laurels  unadorned." 
Since  the  world  began,  genius  without  industry 
has  accomplished  nothing.  No  deception  can  be 
more  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  youth,  than  the  indolent 
self-complacency  which  trusts  to  the  supposed  pos- 
session of  superior  endowments.  Not  such  were 
*'  the  sons  of  memory,  the  great  heirs  of  fame,*' 
whose  history  is  brilliant  with  noble  deeds,  and 
whose  success  should  prompt  and  sustain  our  unti- 
ring toil. 

E.  L..M. 

Cincinnati,  July,  1847. 


BKRTRAND  DU  GUESCLIN. 


A   HISTORICAL   BALLAD. 

It  WRS  a  night  of  festival  in  Windsor**  crowded  hRlls, 
For  England's  red  cross,  victor,  wav'd  o'er  Poictier*s  dis- 
tant walls, 
And  British  rank  and  chivalry  and  beauty,  all  had  met 
To  pay,  with  homage  unrestrainM,  high  valor's  mighty  debt. 
While  chief  amid  the  courtly  throng,  that  form'd  a  circle 

wifle, 
Sat  Philippa  the  lovely,  her  young  son  at  her  side. 

Bright  was  the  scene ;  for  o*er  that  full  and  richly-laden 

board, 
A  thousand  perfumM  tapers  floods  of  purest  lustre  pour'd ; 
Reflected  in  unnumberM  rays  from  many  a  steel-clad  breast ; 
Playing,  like  lightning, 'mid  the  folds  of  many  a  jewell'd 

rest ; 
And  kindling  that  ancestral  dome,  until  the  eye  could  trace 
Each  quaint  device  and  rude  attempt  at  statuary's  grace. 

Free  flow'd  the  wine-cup  ;  music  rose  in  glad,  triumphant 

swell, 
And  every  heart  responded  fast  to  pleasure's  thoughtless 

spell. 
Saving  Sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  a  knight  from  Gallia's 

land, 


Who,  as  an  honor'd  captive,  sal  at  Philippa's  right  hand. 
Yet  with  such  rigid  form  and  face  of  melancholy  gioom. 
As  though  that  kingly  hall,  for  him,  were  a  sepulchral  tomb. 

"  Ah !  victory  is  but  empty  boast,  if  this  must  be  the  coat," 
Whisper'd  young  Edward  to  the  queen,  "  far  rather  had  we 

lost 
The  fair  estate  of  Poictier's,  Uian  press  such  needless 

shame 
On  yon  brave  cavalier,  whose  deeds  mijht  swell  the  lists 

ol  fame;" 
And  as  with  animated  air,  he  urg'd  some  secret  suit. 
His  pleading  tones  were  musical  as  breathings  of  a  flute. 

"  Nay  !  have  it  as  thou  wilt,  my  son !  for  charity's  sweet 

sake,  * 

I  grant  thy  generous  prayer,"  and  scarce  the  loving  matfoa 

spake. 
Than  springing  forward,  with  flush'd  cheek,  and  eye,  that 

flash'd  delight. 
The  princely  boy  Ijow'd  courteously  unto  the  captive  knigfat. 
And  cried  aloud,  *'  so  help  me  God  !  however  staal!  ii  lie. 
Name  but  thy  ransom,  valiant  Sir  I  and  thou,  at  once,  art 

free." 

The  statue  mov'd ;  his  hand  unclench'd ;  the  weight  of  great 

despair 
Pas«'d  from  du  Guesclin'sfurrow'd  brow,  like  shadow  froni 

the  air ; 
And  seizing  from  the  festive  board,  a  massive  silver  cup. 
He  pour'd  the  red  wine,  till  it  flash'd  in  diamond  sparkles 

up; 
Then  quaffing  deep  the  teeming  draught,  he  said,  in  acccats 

bold. 
*'  A  hundred  thousand  crowns,  1  pledge  to  pay  id  viigin 

gold." 

'*  Nay  *  be  not  thou  so  rash,"  rejoin'd  Britannia's  bigb-hora 

heir. 
And  fervent  admiration  rose  above  his  boding  fear ; 
"  Think  how  the  chance  of  ruthless  war,  thy  kingdom  hath 

o'erthrown. 
Leaving  thee  nought  but  valor's  pearl,  that  thou  canst  call 

thine  own ; 
And  count  it  not  mistrust,  true  knight,  if  I,  thy  princely 

host. 
Question  how  thou  canst  hope  to  win  thy  freedom  at  such 

cost." 

Then  spoke  Sir  Bertrand ;  and  his  mien  reveal'd  right 

proud  was  he. 
To  tell  the  source  of  hidden  wealth,  he  pledg'd  thus  fsar- 

lessly ; 
"  'Tis  true,  God  wills  it !  that  J  stand  a  prisoner  here  to-day 
Dismantled  by  a  conquering  foe  of  my  ancestral  sway. 
The  stranger  dwells  within  my  home  ;  no  more  can  1  defend 
Those  ancient  towers,  beneath  whose  roof  I  hop'd  my  days 

to  end : 

"  Yet  heaven  be  prais'd !  that  I  may  set  my  ransom  still  as 

high. 
As  when  Gaul's  lily  banner  wav'd  its  folds  triumphantly  ^ 
For  in  my  native  Bretagne  dwell  a  hundred  noble  knights. 
Ready  to  mortgage  their  last  fields,  to  buy  me  freedom's 

righte ; 
And  e'en  if  these,  by  reckless  fate,  are  swvpt  away  from 

earth, 
I  ask  no  grar^,  nor  rate  myself  beneath  my  real  worth. 
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"  Why  need  1  ?  since  by  wooiftn't  trulh,  that  fail  was  never 

known, 
I  wager  there  is  not  in  France,  from  cottage  to  the  Uirone, 
One  female  heart,  that  does  not  bleed  in  sorrow  for  my 

sake, 
Who,  since  my  youth,  in  their  good  cause  ne'er  fail'd  a 

lance  to  break ; 
Yea  2  the  poor  spinner  at  her  wheel  a  double  task  would 

Ere  her  tried  champion  should  be  left,  in  foreign  land,  to 
die." 


CI 


CI 


Strong  in  tby  faith,  thou  well  mayst  be,**  replied  the  beau- 
teous Queen, 
For  gentle  spirits  ne'er  forget  their  gratitude,  J  ween ; 
And  for  the  love  of  my  poor  sex,  I  prsy  thee,  noble  sir ! 
Accept  ibis  tribute,  as  a  mark  of  sympathy  from  her. 
Who,  though  the  consort  of  thy  foe,  not  longer  would  detain 
A  sword,  that  for  weak  woman's  help,  was  never  drawn  in 
Tain.»' 

And  loosening  from  her  wounded  arm,  a  jewelPd  circlet 

bright. 
Where,  diamonds,  on  a  pearl-sown  ground,  glitter'd  like 

stars  at  night. 
With  look  and  step  magnificent,  as  royalty  should  wear. 
Yet  rife  with  all  that  winning  grace,  that  quick  dispelleth 

fear. 
The  lovely  Philippa  advanc'd  amid  the  courtier  band, 
And  laid  the  cosily  gift  witliin  the  astonish'd  fiertrand's 

hand. 

"  Lady  !  I  ask  no  higher  fame,"  the  joyous  prisoner  cried. 
As  low,  on  bended  knee,  he  sunk,  o'erwbelm'd  by  feeling's 

tide; 
'*  But  long  as  life  shall  last,  I  vow,  O  peerless  dame !  to 

fight 
As  best  my  heart  and  strong  arm  can,  for  none  bat  woman's 

righil" 
And  well  he  kept  his  knightly  troth,  (or  chroniclers  declare, 
Bertrand  da  Guesclin  left  no  stain  on  his  escutcheon  fair* 


Marv  E.  Leb. 
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THE  LATE  R.  H.  WILDE. 

Although  the  newspaper  press  of  the  country 
has  already  given  expression  to  an  afiecting  sense 
of  the  deep  public  loss  sustained  in  the  death  of 
the  gifted  Wilde,  yet  it  is  eminently  proper  that 
some  tribute  should  be  paid  to  his  memory  by  a 
magazine  whose  pages,  in  times  past,  have  been 
graced  by  his  contributions.  He  died  on  the  lOih 
day  of  September,  in  New  Orleans,  of  that  disas- 
trous and  malignant  fever,  which  has  carried  off 
so  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  great  Southern 
metropolis.  In  the  crowded  ranks  of  its  victims, 
there  was  perhaps  none  other,  who  united  in  him- 
self, to  so  great  a  degree,  the  highest  qualities  of 
the  head  and  the  heart.  While  exhibiting  in  his 
daily  walk  those  virtues  and  charities  which  lend  a 
charm  to  social  life,  bis  habits  of  studious  applica- 


tion had  raised  him  to  an  exalted  position  at  the 
Bar,  where  his  graceful  eloquence  gave  him  a  com- 
manding influence.  In  Mr.  Wilde,  the  literature 
of  the  South  has  lost,  at  once,  a  votary  and  an 
ornament. 

Mr.  Wilde  was  born  in  Baltimore  about  the  year 
1789.  In  early  life  he  removed  to  Augusta,  Geor- 
gia, where  he  studied  the  I>aw  and  commenced  the 
practice.  In  a  few  years  after  his  admission,  he 
was  made  attorney-general  for  the  State  and  sub- 
sequently, in  the  fall  of  1815,  when  he  had  barely 
attained  the  age  required  by  law,  he  was  elected  to 
Congress,  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Being  defeated  at  the  next  election, 
he  again  resumed  his  profession,  but  in  1825  he 
was  returned  and  from  1828  to  1835  he  continued 
to  occupy  his  seat.  The  most  important  chapter 
in  his  political  history,  perhaps,  was  his  opposition 
to  the  Force  Bill,  which  he  denounced  in  an  effect- 
ive speech,  as  the  precursor  of  a  civil  war. 

In  the  summer  of  1835.  Mr.  Wilde  sailed  for 
Europe,  where  he  spent  several  years  in  the  pursuit 
of  those  studies  and  occupations,  to  w*hich  his  refined 
taste  inclined  him.  On  the  continent  he  amassed 
the  materiel  for  his  work  on  the  Love,  Madness 
and  Imprisonment  of  Tasso,  which  he  published 
soon  after  his  return  to  America.  It  is  not,  we 
think,  generally  known,  that,  during  his  residence 
in  Florence,  Mr.  Wilde  rendered  an  acceptable 
service  to  the  Fine  Arts  in  rescuing  from  oblivion 
a  correct  and  authenticated  portrait  of  Dante,  ta- 
ken in  the  full  glow  of  health  and  in  the  vigor  of 
the  great  poet's  days.  In  the  October  number  of 
the  Knickerbocker  magazine,  for  the  year  1841, 
Mr.  Irving  acknowledges  this  labor  of  love  and 
compares  the  furor  awakened  throughout  Italy  by 
the  discovery  of  this  work  to  the  sensation  which 
would  probably  occur  in  England,  should  some 
zealous  antiquarian  dig  out  from  the  dusty  recesses 
of  a  building  at  Stratford  a  veritable  original  of 
Shakspeare  in  his  ruff  and  doublet.  The  circum- 
stances under  which  Mr.  Wilde  found  his  picture 
were  these.  Conversing  casually  with  an  artist, 
he  learned  by  mere  chance  that  in  the  life  time  of 
Dante  the  pencil  of  Giotto  had  traced  his  features 
on  a  wall  of  the  Bargello,  a  building  which  had 
formerly  been  the  prison  and  the  palace  of  the  re- 
public. This  picture  had  been  suffered  to  mould 
with  the  decaying  edifice  and  was  then  almost  ob- 
literated. With  his  usual  energy  Mr.  Wilde  deter- 
mined to  make  an  effort  to  restore  it  and  soon  his 
exertions  were  crowned  with  success. 

As  a  poet,  Mr.  Wilde  was  always  happy  and 
spirited.  He  rendered  into  English  verse  many 
choice  excerpts  from  the  Italian,  in  which  he  pre- 
served with  singular  felicity  the  tone  of  the  origi- 
nal. The  most  remarkable  of  his  poems  were  the 
"  Ode  to  Ease,"  "  Sonnet  to  Lord  Byron,''  »•  Na- 
poleon *s  Grave,"  and  a  touching  little  song,  which 
is  so  feeling  a  specimen  of  the  tenderest  melao- 
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choly,  thai,  althoagh  nf\en  published,  our  readers 
will  pardon  ua  for  introducing  it. 

•«  STANZAS. 

"  My  life  is  like  the  summer  rose, 

Th«t  opens  to  the  morning  sky, 
But  ere  the  shades  of  evening  close, 

Js  Hcalter'd  on  the  ground — lo  die! 
Yet  on  that  rose's  humble  bed 
The  svieeiest  dews  of  night  are  shed, 
As  if  she  wept  the  waste  to  see-" 
But  none  shall  weep  a  tear  for  me. 

**  My  life  is  like  the  autumn  leaf 

That  trembles  in  the  moon*8  pale  ray, 
Its  hold  is  frail— its  date  is  brief, 

Restless  and  soon  to  pass  away. 
Yet,  ere  that  leaf  shall  fall  and  fade. 
The  parent  tree  will  mourn  its  shade. 
The  winds  l>ewail  the  leafless  tree, 
But  none  shall  breathe  a  sigh  for  me ! 

"  My  life  is  like  the  prints,  which  feet 
Have  left  on  Tampa*s  desert  strand ; 
Soon  as  the  rising  tide  shall  beat, 

All  triicc  will  vanish  from  the  sand ; 
Yet,  as  if  grieving  to  efface 
All  vestige  of  the  human  race, 
On  that  lone  shore  loud  moans  the  sea. 
But  none,  alas  !  shall  mourn  for  me  !'* 

Ah !  many,  very  many,  ahill  mourn  for  the  gen- 
erous and  the  gifted !  Light  lie  the  turf  on  the 
ashes  of  the  poet !  His  most  adequate  epitaph  is 
written  in  the  affectionate  remembrance  of  his 
countrymen  and  winds  and  waves  shall  sing  his 
requiem. 

"  Call  it  not  vain.  They  do  not  err 
Who  say,  that  when. the  Poet  dies. 

Mute  nature  mourns  her  worshipper 
And  celebrates  his  obsequies." 

T. 


TO  THE   EVENING   STAR. 

Br   THE    REV.    RICHARD   T.    BROWN. 

Thou  trembling  wateher  of  the  twilight  hours, 

1  love  to  see  thee  with  thy  holy  ray 
Serenely  beaming  when  the  darkness  lowers 

And  draws  its  curtains  round  the  sleeping  day. 

High  on  thy  post  within  the  jewelled  sky. 
Thou  speakest  of  immortal,  deathless  things ; 

How  the  high  soul  shall  wear  an  angers  eye. 
And  float  through  ether  on  untiring  wings. 

Thorn  drawest  out  my  soul  with  thy  pure  beams 
From  its  dark  prison*hoQse  of  sin  and  pain, 

Up  to  the  wurld  of  light,  the  land  of  dreams. 
To  vbatch  with  thee  upon  the  nightly  plain. 

Soon  as  the  watch<fire  glimmers  o*er  the  hill. 
And  thy  soft  rays  have  kissed  my  feverish  brow, 


I  take  my  post  in  silence  deep  and  still. 
And  breathe  to  God  my  grateful  prayer  and  vow. 

The  1  hast  a  voice,  sweet  tear.herof  the  eve. 
And  holy  truths  thou  tellest  in  mine  ear; 

What  heavenly  lessons  do  thy  pure  lieams  weave. 
If  earthly  men  would  but  those  lessons  hear! 

Thou  pleadest  for  the  sky !  when  esrth's  dsy-god 
Hath  quenched  his  orb  *mid  thunders  long  and  bod. 

Thou  seemest  to  point  with  prophet's  golden  rod 
To  realms  of  light  unsullied  by  a  cloud. 

Bright  blar!  each  ray  doth  pierce  my  heaving  breut, 
And  warms  its  coldest  cell  witboAor^e, 

Until  1  burn  to  be  a  spirit  blest. 
And  hear  the  angels  say,  eonut  eome  up  hightr! 
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ADDRESS 

Before  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  University  9f  Iferik 
CanUn^  deihsred  in  Oirard  HeM,  June  2nd,  1847,  (tte 
evening  preceding  Commeneement  day,)  by  Hoil  Jdn  Y. 
Mason,  L,L,  D,    Washington,   J.  (f  C.  5.  G^^ioa.  jif.%i 

This  is  a  composition  which  we  earnestly  lecomranMito 
the  attentive  (lerusal  of  every  reader  in  America,  pirMa* 
larly  among  its  youth.  It  is  an  able  and  roost  eloquent  ex- 
position  of  the  happiness,  dignity,  nnd  power  conferred  open 
us  as  a  people  and  a  nation  by  the  wisdom  of  our  fitken 
in  the  foundation  and  adoption  of  oar  present  rspablias 
system  and  institutions.  It  is  calculated  to  excite  ike  pride, 
nerve  the  resolution  and  cheer  the  heart  of  every  lover  of 
republicanism  and  l)eliever  in  that  glorious  doctrine— Man's 
advance  towards  perfection  sad  his  capability  of  teir*gOf* 
ernment.  The  English  Tourist  and  the  Engl isbJooroaliit 
may  berate,  belittle  and  belie  us,  but  a  few  stAtisiics  lakeo 
from  this  speech  of  Mr.  Mawn  will  set  the  boldestof  thea 
at  naught,  and  restore  to  us  all  our  hope  and  confidence. 

We  would  be  glad,  did  our  time  nnd  space  permit,  to  la* 
alyze  and  comment  upon  this  beautiful  Addrass  and  mtke 
copious  extracts  from  its  glowing  pages,  but  as  it  is,  we  eaa 
only,  like  Robin  Hood,  add  our  halloo  when  we  see  so troly 
aimed  a  shaft,  or  so  well  stricken  a  blow." 

We  assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  AmerifisM 
are  peculiarly  a  thinking  people.  Mr.  Mason  aitributea 
this,  and  with  reason,  to  the  workings  of  our  Rfpalilican 
system. 

"  He,  (the  Americiin  citizen.)  wields  the  power  of  ibe 
elective  franchise,  and  determines  by  his  vole  the  choice 
alike  of  measures  and  of  men  ;  not  only  who  sHmII  rulebino, 
but  what  shall  rule  him  ;  he  sits  in  the  jury  liox,  and  iha 
fortune,  the  fame,  nay  the  very  life  of  his  neighbor,  rests 
upon  his  decision  ;  he  is  called  as  a  witness,  and  is  sworn 
lo  give  true  testimony  on  questions  involving  the  deepest 
interests  and  the  most  important  results  ;  or.  by  the  sufTra' 
ges  of  his  fellow  citizens,  he  is  cloihed  with  siill  greater 
trusts,  and  assnmes  responsibilities  which  belong  only  to 
the  highest  stations  io  the  gift  of  the  people."— p.  1& 

The  plain  man  amongst  us  early  learns  his  invportanff  in 
a  political  point  of  view.  He  has  leisure,  in  this  prosperotrf 
coaatiy,  to  attead  pablie  meettiigs.    Ha  keais  Iks  aigv 
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mentt  and  reuoning  on  both  sides  of  a  question  of  the 
more  able  and  educated  leaders  of  party.  He  reads  them 
in  the  newspapers— he  talks  them  over  with  his  neighbors — 
he  reflects  upon  them,  and  he  delivers  his  vole  upon  men 
and  measures  with  an  enlightened  judgment  and  a  clear 
inaighl^inio  bis  own  and  his  oountiy's  interests.  His  pow> 
era  of  thought  are  thus  exercised  nnd  improved  and  hence 
it  is  that  the  sagacity,  the  caution,  the  power  of  resource 
nnA  the  fertility  of  invention  of  the  Yankee  have  become 
a  **  bye  word  among  the  nations."  To  nothing  else  than 
this  working  of  our  system  of  government,  and  great  diflfu- 
sion  of  education,  can  the  unexampled  progress  of  this  na 
tion  be  attributed. 

Id  the  composition  of  this  address,  Mr.  Mason  has  ex- 
hibited a  rare  combination  of  talents.  He  has  been  from 
his  youth  up  eminently  a  man  of  action  ;  the  harness  has 
been  seldom  laid  aside ;  early  engaged  in  the  '*  diacords  of 
profeasional  strife,  the  hard  competitions  of  business,"  the 
fierce  and  engrossing  struggle  for  political  supremacy,  and 
the  labors  of  legislation.  Then  came  the  honors  and  du- 
ties of  the  bench  in  his  native  State,  the  administration  of 
the  Navy  Department,  the  high  law  office  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  finally  the  heart  of  the  Navy  swelled  with  joy  to 
welcome  him  back  sgain  to  that  station  where  he  had  won 
so  much  admiration  and  regard  by  the  vigor  of  his  admin- 
istration, the  justice  of  his  decisions,  the  kindness  of  his 
heart  and  the  amenities  of  his  manner. 

We  say  ttiat  he  has  exhibited  a  rare  combination  of  gifts, 
lor  we  think  it  remarkable  thai  a  man  who  has  been  thus 
engaged  all  hia  life  long  in  these  active  and  engrossing  par- 
suits,  should  have  shown,  as  he  has  done  in  this  address, 
the  far-sightedness  of  the  thoughtful  philosopher  combined 
with  the  grace  and  elegance  of  the  accomplished  scholar. 
It  abounds  with  rich  classical  allusion  and  graceful  and 
happy  quotation ,  and  we  would  have  given  much  to  have 
heard  his  soft  and  moat  musical  voice  pronouncing  in  the 
halls  of  his  Alma  Mater,  and  to  the  listening  youth,  who 
nnrtured  in  the  same  lap,  were  to  succeed  him  in  the  great 
business  of  life,  the  following  concluding  sentences  of  the 
address — 


**  Living  under  the  only  free  government  on  earth,  upon 
OS  are  concentrated  the  dearest  political  hopes  of  roan. 
Wherever  glitters  the  crown  of  despotism,  or  faintly  throbs 
the  heart  of  freedom— wherever  toil  goes  unrewarded,  or 
human  right  is  crushed  beneath  oppression — from  patriots 
of  all  climes,  and  the  oppressed  of  every  land— come  blend- 
ed to  our  ears  voices  alike  of  warning  and  entreaty;  all 
invoking  us  to  be  faithful  to  our  holy  trust  and  to  preserve 
it  sacredly  for  the  civil  redemption  of  the  world.    The 
voices  of  the  past  come  mingled  with  the  voices  of  the 
present,  and  amid  the  graves  of  fallen  empires,  and  the 
splendid  ruins  of  departed  greatness,  we  gather  anew  the 
solemn  lesson  of  individual  duty.    Let  us  receive  it  with 
submission,  and  reverence,  and  awe  ;  and  let  it  increase 
the  warmth  of  our  patriotism,  the  earne&tness  of  our  virtue, 
and  the  devotedness  of  our  toil.    If  we  would  discharge 
aright  the  duty  which  we  owe  to  our  country  and  mankind, 
let  us  liegin  by  discharging  aright  the  duty  which  we  to 
ourselves. 

■*  This  above  all ;  to  thine  own  self  be  true, 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day. 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man.* " 

^tah  OUonmgs,  or  a  Ntw  Sheaf  from  tha  CHd  Fidia  of 
ContinenUU  Europe.    By  Ik,  Marvel. 

This  is  the  sweetest  of  **  sentimental  Journeys'*  since 
that  in  which  we  read  how  Sterne  travelled  from  Calais  in 
the  chaise  with  the  lady  whose  '*  face  of  about,  twenty -six- 
of  a  clear  transparent  brown,**  is  so  well  known  to  tts  all ; 


how  he  felt  the  pulse  of  the  beautiful  grisette,  *  who  showed 
him  the  way  to  (he  Opera  Conuque,  and  talked  with  poor 
Maria  by  the  poplar,  near  Moiiline.'     This  Mr.  Ik.  Marvel, 
as  he  is  pleased  to  denominate  himself,  is  somewhat  like 
Sterne— alike  with  a  difference  as  Charles  Lamb  says.    He 
seems  to  us,  (vb ho  believe  in  the  **  hereditary  transmission,** 
&C.,)  what  a  descendant  of  Sterne  would  lie  in  thes^days  ; 
possessing  some  of  his  grandfather^s  qualities,  but  wanting 
some  and  having  others  that  did  not  belong  to  him  ;  with  all 
his  characteristic  altered  by  these  rooJern  times,  and  af- 
fected by  modern  liter-iture.    He  has  a  great  deal  of  the 
peculiar  humor  of  Sterne,  but  more  subdued  ;  he  has  much 
of  his  imaginative  tenderness,  but  is  more  romantic  ;  while 
be  wants  his  deep  pathos ;  and  although  he  is  a  close  olwer- 
ver  of  individualities,  never  shows  that  strong,  keen  intel- 
lect, which  is  continually  flashing  like  steel  through  the  va- 
garies of  the  Englishman.    It  is  decidedly  the  diost  agree- 
able book  of  the  season,— and  it  will  be  read  when  the  sea- 
son ts  over,  too.    The  author's  mind  is  peculiarly  healthy 
and  fteah ;  and  those  who  have  been  irritated  and  fevered 
by  tf  e  reading  of  such  books  ss  Martin  the  Foundling,  or 
the  Count  of  Monte  Christo,  (intellectual  gin  drinking,) 
will  find  this  a  moat  soothing,  as  well  as  a  most  delightful 
book.    It  produces  tkat  same  pleasant  and  dreamy  feeling, 
which  a  lonely  ride  in  a  clear  evening  of  this  sweel  season 
crestes.    A  great  deal  of  useful  information  is  to  be  obtained 
from  this  book, — information  that  eticka.    He  gives  mental 
daguerreotypes  of  the  Cafes  and  Maisons  Garnies  of  Paris, 
and  of  Hungarian  peasants  and  inns.    Nor  is  the  "  Pipe 
with  the  Dutchman**  inferior  to  the  first  part.    From  this 
portion  we  lake  the  following  extract,  which  may  serve  as 
an  example  of  the  descriptive  style  of  this  author : 

*'  Little  yards  were  before  the  houses  and  stocked  with 
all  sorts  of  flowers  arranged  in  all  sorts  of  forms,  and  so 
clean — walks,  beds,  and  flowers — that  I  am  sure  a  passing 
sparrow  could  not  have  trimmed  his  feathers  in  tlie  plat 
without  bringing  out  a  toddling  Dutch  wife  wilh  her  lyroom. 
The  fences  were  absolutely  polished  with  pains ;  and  the 
hedges  were  clipped,  not  with  shears,  hut  with  scissors. 
Now  and  then,  faces  would  peep  out  of  the  windows,  but 
in  general,  the  curtains  were  close  drawn.  We  saw  no 
men,  but  one  or  two  old  gardeners  and  half  a  dozen  paint- 
ers. Girls  we  met,  who  would  pass  a  word  to  my  enter- 
tainer and  a  glance  to  me,  and  a  low  courtesy,  and  would 
chuckle  the  baby  under  the  chin  and  glance  again.  But 
they  were  not  better  dressed  nor  prettier  than  the  rest  of 
the  world,  besides  having  a  great  deal  shorter  waists  and  lar- 
ger ankles.  They  looked  happy,  and  healthy,  and  home- 
like. 

**  Little  boys  were  rolling  borne  from  school — rolling  I 
mean  as  a  seamen  rolls — with  their  short  legs  and  fist  bodies 
and  phlegmatic  faces.  Two  of  them  were  throwing  oflT 
hook  and  bail  into  the  canal  from  under  the  trees ;  and  good 
fishers  I  dare  say  they  made,  for  never  a  word  did  they 
speak  ;  and  1  almost  fancied  that  if  I  had  stepped  quietly 
up  and  kicked  one  of  them  into  the  canal,  the  other  would 
have  quietly  pulled  in  his  line — taken  oflf  his  bait — put  all 
in  his  pocket,  and  toddled  off  in  true  Dutch  style  to  tell  his 
Dutch  mamma.** 


We  are  indebted  to  oor  obliging  friends,  Messrs.  Drinker 
&  Morris,  for  transmitting  us  the  following  new  works : 

Lome  the  Fourteenth^  or  the  Court  of  Franca  in  the  Seven' 
teerUh  Century,    By  Miss  Pardoe.    Fart  5. 

This  part  is  quite  equal  in  point  of  exquisite  embellish- 
ment and  typography  to  any  of  its  predecessors  and  does 
infinite  credit  to  the  tssle  and  enterprise  of  Harper  dc 
Brothers. 

They  have  also  jnst  published. 
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A  Simple  Story,  by  Mrs.  Inchbaid,  being  No.  102  of 
iheir  "  Library  of  Select  Novela." 

Part  7  of  the  cheap  serial  edition  of  Thier*s  History  of 
the  Consulate  and  the  Empire,  from  the  press  of  Carey  & 
Hart. 


No.  28  of  the  Flarpers*  Pictorial  History  of  England, 
which ^as  been  so  hijthly  and  jusll)  commended  for  its  il* 
lustrations  and  subject  matter. 

TanCs  Fortnight  Ramble  (md  other  poemM.  By  Thomas 
M  ackellar,  author  of  "  Droppings  from  the  Heart."  Phil- 
adelphia, Published  by  Carey  &  Hart.  1847.  pp«  216, 
12  mo. 

This  little  volume  comes  from  the  pen  of  a  gentleman, 
who  has  long  since  been  registered  among  the  poets,  but 
we  fear  there  is  not  much  in  his  present  effusion  to  en- 
hance his  Parnassian  reputation.  With  here  and  there  a 
passage  of  beaury  or  a  gem  of  thought,  there  are  many  pu- 
erilities  and  affectations,  which  strike  us  as  unworthy  of  Mr. 
Mackellar.  There  has  evidently  been  little  labor  bestowed 
upon  the  manner  of  the  poems  and  the  author's  muse  has 
certainly  no  faculty  of  descri|ition.  In  his  visit  to  Green* 
wood  Cemeteiy,  the  sweetest  spot  that  affection  ever  ae- 
lected  for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  the  verse  falls  far  below 
the  theme  and  we  are  entertained  with  truisms  and  trite 
reflections,  unrelieved  by  any  felicities  of  expression  or 
any  touches  of  genuine  pathos.  The  most  simple  and 
graceful  of  the  smaller  poems,  we  think,  is  the  short  one,  at 
the  end  of  the  fifth  Canto,  of  the  Watchman's  cry  of  the 
Hours.  It  must  be  said  in  Mr.  Mackellar's  praise  that  his 
verse  runs  trippingly  and  breathes  a  spirit  of  wholesome 
ethics  and  serene  philosophy. 

The  Public  Men  of  the  Revolution^  <fc.  In  a  series  of  let- 
ters by  the  late  Hon.  Wm.  Sullivan,  L.L.  D.,  with  a  Bi- 
ograpical  sketch  of  the  author,  and  additional  notes  and 
references  by  his  sou,  John  T.  S.  Sullivan.  PhiladeN 
phia.    Caiey  &  Hart.     1847. 

It  would  be  doing  injustice  to  author,  editor  and  publish- 
er  to  attempt  any  lengthy  notice  of  this  work,  after  dipping 
so  slightly,  as  we  have  done,  into  its  pages.  We  can  only 
say  that  it  is  a  well  printed  octavo,  wiih  a  handsome  {por- 
trait of  the  author  facing  its  title  page,  and  that  it  contains 
many  historical  and  biographical  sketches  of  Revolution- 
ary men,  colored  doubtless  by  party  prejudices,  but  graphic 
and  drawn  with  a  skilful  pen.  The  portraitures  embrace 
nearly  all  the  worthies  who  flourished  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Republic.  Without  venturing  at  this  time  to  say  how 
far  they  are  faithful  and  correct,  we  predict  that  this  work 
will  make  a  sensation  in  the  reading  Morld. 

A  new  edition  of  Livy  with  English  notes,  by  Professor 
iiincolo,  of  Brown  University,  from  the  press  of  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co. 

The  late  hour  at  which  these  volumes  were  received, 
n)ust  be  our  apology  for  this  summary  acknowledgment  of 
them.  Some  of  them  well  merit  an  extended  notice  and 
at  some  future  time  we  may  recur  to  them  again. 


TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

THE  SOUTHERN  LITERARY  MESSENGER. 

An  arrangement  with  Mr.  B.  B.  Minor,  by  which  I  have 
become  the  proprietor  of  the  "  Southern  and  Western  Lit* 
erary  Messenger  and  Review,"  devolves  upon  me  the  du- 
ties and  responsibilities  of  its  editorial  management.    To 


those,  who,  for  so  many  years  have  extended  tottardi  that 
Magazine  a  generous  and  enlightened  patronage,  it  is  dot 
that  this  new  relation  i  bear  to  them  should  be  at  once  as* 
nounced.  With  the  present  number,  the  labon  of  Mr. 
Minor,  as  Editor  of  the  Messenger,  are  at  an  end,  but  it 
may  be  proper  to  state,  in  this  connection,  that,  in  tile  new 
vocation  to  which  he  proposes  to  direct  his  energies,  he  will 
still  contribute  to  its  pages  and  materially  assist  in  the  for* 
mation  of  the  work. 

It  is  not  without  some  distrust  that  I  assume  the  cootnl 
of  a  periodical,  which,  during  a  space  of  thirteen  yean, 
has  been  the  representative  of  Southern  taste  and  ibere* 
hide  of  Southern  feeling  and  opinion.  Started  under  ad« 
verse  auspices  by  the  late  Mr.  White, and  pushed isto  favor 
by  his  unfliigging  exertions,  it  soon  attained  a  high  rhan^ 
ter  and  drew  around  it  the  support  and  confidence  of  a  large 
body  of  influential  friends.  Poor  years  ago,  when  death 
had  removed  its  devoted  founder  from  amongas,Mr.lliBor 
succeeded  to  his  arduous  ofiice,  and  has  toiled  in  bebalfof 
the  Messenger  with  a  seal  and  ability  that  merited  aftibai 
received  the  approval  of  a  discerning  public.  It  is  mailer 
of  honest  pride  for  those  whose  efforts  have  built  op  and 
whose  counsels  have  guided  the  Messenger,  to  look  faaei 
upon  what  it  has  accomplished.  It  has  calW  into  active 
exercise  talent,  which  else  had  lain  dormant  and  oieleas. 
U  has  been  the  medium  through  which  our  ablest  men  and 
most  thoughtful  writers  have  addressed  the  literary  ear  of 
the  reading  world.  It  has  furnished  amnsemeat  and  io' 
strnction  to  a  large  ey-cle  of  readers  and  beguiled  many  I 
weary  hour  with  the  happiest  inspirations  nf  ike  poeti* 
muse.  But,  the  past,  full  as  ir  is  of  pleasing  recolteciMmii 
can  avail  nothing,  but  as  a  help  and  guide  to  the  fdaift 
Will  the  public  suffer  a  work*  which  has  done  so  much,  to 
decline  for  want  of  encouragement  ?  ShaH  the  Mesaeofer 
ever  want  friends  in  the  South,  of  whose  rights  it  has  ever 
been  the  peculiar  guardian  ?  I  cannot  believe  it.  lapped 
to  the  literary  intelligence  of  Virginia,  of  every  State  be* 
tween  the  Potomac  and  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Meiies, 
to  sustain  and  foster  tr,  and  I  have  an  abiding  irnit  dial 
this  appeal  will  not  be  made  in  vain.  For  myaelf,  i  want 
from  it  only  a  supporu  I  am  determined  to  work  fvithfuil; 
and  strenuously,  and  I  am  assured  of  the  assistance  and  ro- 
operalion  of  able  contributois,  whose  pens  will  make  the 
Messenger  worthy  of  its  beat  days. 

It  is  not  designed  to  make  any  changes  in  the  spirit  ef 
its  conduct.  While  aleiaf s  prompt  (o  defend  SouUieni in* 
terests,  it  will  maintain  in  politics  a  strictly  neutral grodoi 
No  attempt  to  array  one  portion  of  the  Union  against  d* 
other,  or  to  excite  sectional  feelings  and  jealousies,  wtO 
ever  meet  with  countenance  in  its  pages.  Its  prothiee 
shall  be  rather  to  regard  the  Republic  of  Letters  as  an  in- 
dissoluble confederacy,  recognizing  no  landmarks  or  >jarri- 
ers  of  division,  but  united  together  as  a  literary  brother* 
hood,  by  sympathies  of  a  kindred  nature  and  a  cotoffluni^ 
of  tastes,  sentiments  and  pursuits. 

In  the  November  number  I  shall  address  the  Patrons  of 
the  Messenger  more  at  length  with  regard  to  its  prospects. 
I  Cake  occasion,  however,  to  state,  that  all  the  debts  doe  ike 
Messenger  for  the  I3lh  volume  have  been  convcyedfome, 
and  I  earnestly  request  delinquent  subscribers  to  remit,  as 
soon  as  possible,  the  amount  of  their  subscriptions.  I  may 
say  here  also,  that  it  is  not  my  intention  to  abandon  mj 
profession,  but  to  continue  as  heretofore  a  practitioner  of 
the  law. 

Editors  of  journals  and  magasines,  friendly  to  the  Mes- 
seifger,  w  ill  confer  a  favor  by  granting  this  notice  an  inse^ 
tion  in  their  columns. 

JNO.  R.  THOMPSON. 
Richmond,  September  25th,  1847. 
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Br.  B.  MINOR,   ESQ.,   PRINCIPAL. 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

The  Right  Rev.  Wm.  Meade,  President,  Dr.  F.  T.  Stribling, 

The  Rev.  T.  T.  Casti-eman,  N.  C.  Kinney, 

Alex.  H.  H.  Stuart,  R.  S.  Brooke, 

Wm.  Kinney,  James  Points. 

,  T.   J.    MiCHIE, 

This  histilution  will  be  opened  on  the  1st  day  of  Jfovember  n^xt,  in  the  spacious  building 

Just  erected  for  its  accommodation,  in  the  Town  of  Staunton.    It  will  'be  under  the  manage^ 

I  ment  of  B,  B.  Minor,  Principal,  who  will  be  assisted  by  teachers  of  the  highest  qualifications. 

'  Terms,  &c.,  for  the  Sessiou  of  Ten  Months* 

Board,  including  washing,         .-----.--.  $125  00 

All  the  branches  of  English,  -  -  -  -  -  -  30  00 

j  Any  one  Ancient  or  Modern  Language,  -  -.  -  .  20  00 

\  Music  on  the  Piano,  Guitar  and  Harp,  each,  -  -  -  -  45  00 

Use  of  Instruments,  -  -  -  »  -  -  -10  00 

General  exercise  in  vocal  music, — in  which  the  whole  school  will  be  expected  to  en- 
gage,— including  music  books,  -  -  -  -  5  00  ) 

\  Matriculation  Fee,  to  be  applied  to  the  improvement  of  the  grounds,  the  repairs 


\ 


\  of  the  building,,  or  to  enlarging  the  apparatus,  -  -  -  5  00  ! 


$240  00 
\       Thus  it  appears  that  pupils  in  the  Institute  will  receive  board,  washing,  instruction  in  , 
\  English,  any  one  Ancient  or  Modern  Langiwge  and  Music,  partly  Vocal,  for  $235  00.  \ 
\  Should  they  desire  to  do  so,  they  can  add  to  these,  ' 

\  Drawing  and  Embroidery,  each,  -  -  -  -  $20  00 

)  Vocal  Music,  with  instrument,  -  -  -  -  -  -  35  00 

But  for  Vocal  Music,  alone,  with  accompaniment,  the  charge  will  be  -  45  00 

I  Primary  Department, 

\  Embracing  Orthography,  Reading,  Writing  and  the  Elements  of  Geography  and  Arith- 
;  metic,  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  $20  00 

\      Payments;  one  half  in  advance;  the  remainder  at  the  middle  of  the  session. 
\      No  pupil  will  be  permitted  to  keep  any  store  accounts ;  nor  will  the  Principal  incur  any 
obligation  for  a  pupil  beyond  the  amount  of  funds  that  may  be  entrusted  to  him. 

No  pupil  will  be  permitted  to  board  out  of  the  Institute  unless  with  such  persons  as 
may  be  approved  by  the  Principal. 

To  avoid  unneccessary  expense,  the  pupils  will  be  required  to  wear  a  neat,  plain  uni- 
form of  such  material  and  color  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Principal. 

The  handsome  and  commodious  ediiice  erected  for  the  purposes  of  this  Institution 
stands  on  an  eminence  in  the  town  of  Staunton,  in  the  midst  of  a  region  so  remarkable 
I  for  its  health,  beauty  and  other  advantages,  as  to  have  determined  the  authorities  of  the 
I  State  to  select  it  as  a  location  for  several  of  its  most  interesting  benevolent  institutions. 
\  The  Principal  would  not  embark  in  such  an  enterprise  but  with  the  determination  to 
J  make  the  Institution  one  of  the  highest  order.  With  this  view  two  things  will  be  specially  \ 
I  aimed  at; — thoroughly  grounding  the  pupils  in  the  elementary  principles  of  knowledge,  \ 
I  so  that  embellishments  and  accomplishments  may  have  a  solid  foundation  ;  and  inspiring  > 
5  them,  as  far  as  possible,  with  a  spirit  of  self-improvement  which  will  make  education  pro-  \ 
\  grcssive  through  life  :  Without  this,  it  is  believed  that  education  fails  of  its  highest  utility  ;  | 
^  for  the  amount  of  knowledge  treasured  up  at  school,  even  by  the  most  gifted  and  industri-  >> 
.'  ous,  is  comparatively  small.  Besides  imparting  to  the  pupils  this  joun^/ instruction,  constant  \ 
:  pains  will  be  bestowed  in  training  their  characters,  especially  those  of  the  boarders,  under 
I  the  most  salutary  moral  and  religious  influence. 

\      Persons  wishing  to  send  pupils  to  the  Institute  can  communicate  with  the  Principal,  at 
\  Richmond  till  the  middle  of  October,  by  which  time  he  expects  to  have  removed  to  Staunton. 
September  V7ih,  1847.. 
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THfi  EDiTOli  TO  Ktt  f  AtROOT. 


The  present  namber  of  the  Messenger  somes  to 
]r4M  undar  the  goidssce  of  «  qew  Gdkor.  On  ihe 
sever  yen  will  reed  a  stranger's  aame^  where  you 
bave  been  wont  to  see  one  endeared  \9  yo«i  fa^  a 
long  ami  pleasant  intereovrse.  In  th*  Ediuir's 
sorner,  y  en  will  mjss  the  familiar  teaehiogs  of  a 
pen,  whleb  has  held  excellent  eonverse  with  you, 
daring  a  period  of  four  years.  The  persoSf  on 
whom  hae  fallen  his  Editorial  mantle,  now  ad- 
dresses  you,  and  as  the  public  ear  is  ever  open  to 
the  oadenoes  of  ao  uosoonstomed  ? oice — 

*  A  J  wheD  a  well-graced  actor  leaFes  the  stage 

The  eyes  of  meo 

Are  idly  bent  on  bim  who  enters  nett,"    ' 

be  sapposes  yon  will  grant  a  patient  hearing  while 
he  ventures  a  few  words  by  way  of  salutation. 

In  this  place,  however,  he  has  something  to  say 
beyond  a  mere  friendly  greeting.  It  is  proper  that 
the  Messenger  should  be  discussed  in  connection 
with  its  history,  iu  prospecU  and  iu  aims.  The 
oeoasiofi  invites  too  some  serious  refleetjoiis  on  the 
literature  of  the  eouotry  and  the  oaoses,  which 
hare  hitherto  operated  to  reurd  iu  progress.  These 
are  kiedred  topics  and  deserve  ai  our  hands  an  at- 
tentive consideration. 

We  presume  that  none  will  dispute  the  preposi- 
tion, that  an  exalted  literature  is  the  noblest  trait  in 
a  national  chavaoter.  The  Chinese  have  a  proverb, 
that  letters  and  husbandry  are  the  two  principal 
professions.  Oertaioly  there  can  be  nothing  better 
calculated  to  humanise  a  people,  to  raise  them  in 
the  standard  of  true  greatness,  than  an  expansive 
intellectual  development.  It  gives  them  ae  influ- 
enoe  aarpa^siog  the  presHg^  of  military  fame  and 
ar power  that  shall  survive  the  wreck  of  dyoasties 
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and  thrones.  Accordingly  all  history  goes  le  ee* 
tablisb  that  those  nations  who  have  most  eultiva* 
ted  polite  letters,  bave  exercised  the  largest  sway 
aver  biiQ»an  a0aira  and  leA  us  tlie  worihieet  exam- 
plae  of  national  reaewn.  Why  4o  we  venerate 
Athens  above  all  the  eitiee  of  antiquity  1  Be* 
cause  she  has  bequeathed  to  us  the  rich  legacy  of 
an-  imperishable  literature  and  upon  her  models  we 
are  tsegbt  to  fersi  et>r  style.  What  tbrewa  a  halo 
around  the  ponti^ate  of  I#eo  X 1  Assnredly,  }te 
literary  lustre.  If  we  look  back  to  the  age  of 
E^iaabeth  er  I^ooie*  we  shall  find  their  most  per- 
manent glory,  net  in  Turenoe  leading  vsMt  armiea 
in  the  field,  or  Rsiegh  giving  chase  to  the  galleona 
of  Spaiur  hot  in  their  mental  wealth-«io  Shake- 
pearov  Massingerv  Joesoe  and  Marlowei  in  Cor* 
neille,  Racine,  fiesauet  and  MassiAkHi. 

Humiliating  to  our  pride  as  may  be  tha  oonfes* 
sion,  it  most  be  admitted  that  America  has  added 
little  as  yet  to  the  garners  of  intellect.  In  the 
physical  sciences  and  the  mechanic  arts,  we  have 
accomplished  great  results.  The  finest  merchant- 
navy  in  the  world  wafts  to  our  shores  the  produete 
of  the  Orient  and  carriea  back  the  fabrics  of  a 
thousand  looms.  The  prophetic  rhapsody  of  Dar- 
win has  been  more  than  fulfilled  in  our  facilities  of 
locomotioQ  and  it  has  been  reserved  for  an  Ameri^ 
can,  in  the  wondrous  invention  of  the  Tejegraph» 
to  reduce  to  practical  utility  what  an  old  writer 
foreshadowed  as  a  figment  of  fancy.  *  But  we  are 
still  dependent  on  our  trausatlantic  brethren  for  the 
more  important  and  considerable  portion  of  our 
literature.     We  can  point  as  yet  to  no  poem  of. 

*  Sso  No.  241  of  the  Speetster. 

"  Str^da  is  bis  f  rdusions,'*  ^ 
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American  composition  which  is  likely  to  become  a 
classic.  The  sketches  of  Irving  and  the  histories 
of  Prescott,  have  indeed  reflected  credit  on  our 
literary  pretensions,  and  pleasant  Sidney  Smith, 
were  he  now  among  the  living,  could  ask  no  longer, 
"  Who  reads  an  American  book  V  But  as  a  great 
Continent,  we  cannot  deny  that  we  are  still  in  lit- 
erary leading-strings. 

To  account  for  this  acknowledged  inferiority, 
many  causes  have  been  assigned.  It  would  be 
rank  injustice  to  ourselves,  in  view  of  what  we 
have  done  in  other  departments  of  science,  to  sup- 
pose that  it  springs  from  any  lack  of  native  talent. 
The  cause  which  is  most  received  does  not  obtain 
our  assent.  It  is  urged  that  speaking  as  we  do,  a 
common  language  with  England,  and  sharing  with 
her  the  priceless  treasures  of  her  literature,  we 
are  not  conscious  of  the  want  of  a  separate  store- 
bouse,  and  have  thus  neglected  to  supply  it.  Now 
the  possession  of  this  common  literature  must  ne- 
cessarily act  upon  the  intelligence  of  England  in 
like  manner  as  upon  ourselves,  and  if  it  has  im- 
peded our  progress  in  letters,  it  must  also  have  im- 
peded hers.  To  admit  this,  would  be  to  advance 
the  absurd  opinion,  that  the  enjoyment  of  a  copious 
and  elegant  literature,  prevents  all  further  contri- 
butions to  it  and  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  has 
reached  already  its  point  of  culmination  and  is  des- 
tined to  rise  no  higher  in  its  intellectual  orbit.  We 
reject  at  once  an  argument  which  assumes  that  ad- 
vancement carries  in  itself  a  check  to  its  onward 
course.  We  rejoice  to  believe,  on  the  contrary, 
that  nnder  the  ordinations  of  a  wise  Providence, 
the  human  mind  is  continually  progressive  and  that 
each  stride  places  it  upon  a  vantage-ground,  from 
which  a  farther  point  may  be  attained.  Nulla  vesti- 
gia  retrorsum,  fn  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  it  was  thought  that  the  English  drama  had 
arrived  at  the  highest  point  of  excellence  it  was 
ever  destined  to  reach.  In  the  plays  of  that  period 
there  was  indeed  much  power  and  originality.  But 
a  few  years  and  there  was  born  a  man,  whose  ge- 
nius peopled  the  stage  with  the  images  of  a  nobler 
creation,  and  uttered  the  lessons  of  a  higher  philos- 
ophy. And  shall  we  say  that  another  Shakspeare 
shall  never  appear  to  dignify  humanity  ?  It  is  no 
undor-estimate  of  the  exalted  powers  of  the  great 
dramatist  to  suppose  that,  in  the  lapse  of  ages, 
dramas  may  be  composed  more  effective  than  Ham- 
let or  Lear.  It  is  rather  to  say,  that  the  range  of 
the  mind  is  boundless,  and  that  no  limits  can  be  as- 
signed to  the  improvement  of  man^s  diviner  facul- 
ties. 

Another  cause  of  our  literary  inferiority  is  brought 
forward  in  our  form  of  government.  The  enemies 
of  free  government  have  referred,  with  an  air  of 
triumph  to  the  United  States,  as  an  instance  of 
the  injurious  effect  of  republican  principles  on  let- 
ters and  the  arts,  and  they  contend  that  a  low  ataa-  i 
dard  of  excellence  is  the  inevitable  and  legitimate 


result  of  equality.  The  argument  is,  therefore, 
that  the  prevalence  of  free  institutions  over  tho 
world  would  necessarily  extinguish  the  rays  of 
science  and  learning  and  cause  the  human  family 
to  fall  hack  into  the  darkness  and  ignorance  of  the 
past.  To  expose  this  fallacy  would  betray  osioto 
a  discussion  at  once  trite  and  unprofitable.  It  is 
worthy  of  the  absolutism  from  whence  it  spraog. 
But  we  can  say  with  troth  that  it  is  only  when  ge- 
nius has  been  left  free  and  untrammelled,  that  she 
has  poured  forth  her  loftiest  inspirations.  The 
poet,  uttering  the  voice  of  song  from  his  lonely 
cottage,  with  no  other  immunity  than 

"  the  glorious  priTilegs 
Of  being  independent," 

will  live  longer  in  the  remembrance  of  posterirj, 
than  all  the  laureates  who  have  ever  embalmed  the 
follies  of  royalty  in  stipulated  panegyric  and  com- 
pulsory fervor.  The  literature  which  has  fborisb- 
ed  in  the  hot-bed  of  royal  patronage,  has  always 
been  a  sickly  flower  and  has  diflfused  but  a  passing 
and  partial  fragrance.  To  exemplify  these  truths, 
we  have  only  to  look  at  a  gifted  poet  of  oor  own 
time  and  to  contrast  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of 
the  Excursion,  with  an  Ode  re^^ently  proooooced  by 
Wordsworth  at  the  Installation  of  Prince  Albert 
as  Vice-Cbancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
While  we  cannot  recognise  the  validity  of  the 
reasons,  to  which  we  have  adverted,  we  are  still  st 
no  loss  to  account  for  our  literary  inferiority  opon 
other  and  more  rational  grounds.  And  among  them, 
we  regard  as  most  important,  our  peculiar  social 
conditions,  growing  out  of  oor  position  as  a  new 
country.  In  all  infant  communities,  the  attention 
of  the  people  is,  first  of  all,  directed  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  Slate.  To  rear  habitable  settlements, 
to  cultivate  the  soil,  to  establish  commercial  rela- 
tions, to  provide  a  system  of  national  defence,  these 
are  the  occupations,  which  demand  their  earliest 
concern.  In  a  meagre  population,  no  one  can  be 
spared  from  these  urgent  duties  to  foster  letters, 
the  want  of  which  cannot  yet  be  felt.  From  the 
very  nature  of  things,  there  can  be  Jio  literary  class. 
The  temples  of  justice  must  precede  the  lyceom 
and  the  university,  and  there  must  be  laid  an  agri- 
cultural basis  for  all  the  branches  of  intellectual 
research.  While  the  energies  of  our  infant  Re- 
public have  been  directed  to  these  necessary  ob- 
jects, letters  and  the  arts  have  progressed  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent,  undemhe  encouraging  ans- 
pices  of  a  class  of  men,  whose  whole  time  is  de- 
voted to  literary  pursuits.  De  Tocqueville,  per- 
haps the  most  acute  foreign  observer  who  bas 
ever  visited  America,  says,  that  **  at  the  very  lime, 
when  the  Americans  were  naturally  inclined  to  re- 
quire nothing  of  science  but  its  special  applicaiiea 
to  the  useful  arts  and  the  means  of  rendering  life 
comfortable,  learned  and  literary  Enrope  was  en- 
gaged in  exploring  the  common  sources  of  truth 
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and  in  improving  at  ihe  saiM  time  all  that  can 
minister  to  th«  pleasures  or  aatiafy  the  wants  of 
man.*'*  We  have  been  engaged,  too,  in  a  great 
political  experiment.  The  struggle  for  freedom  id 
this  Western  Hemisphere,  an  issue  between  the 
powers  of  light  and  the  powers  of  darkness,  broke 
out  Just  at  that  period  of  our  history,  when  we 
were  preparing  to  put  forth  some  literary  efforts, 
and  those,  who  under  other  cireorostanoes  would 
have  added  to  the  treasures  of  the  language  which 
Chatham  spoke,  were  absorbed  in  the  shock  and 
stir  of  passing  events.  The  people  of  these  colo- 
nies turned  from  the  peaceful  avocations  which 
had  employed  them  and  made  an  united  opposition 
to  the  aggressions  of  the  English  Parliament  and 
Crown.  They  appealed  to  the  God  of  Battles  to 
decide  a  momentous  question,  and  until  that  deci- 
sion was  rendered,  they  abandoned  ail  other  pur- 
suits. When  Peace  at  last  smiled  on  their  victo- 
rious eagles,  a  government  was  framed,  which  was 
to  demonstrate  a  problem  in  political  science,  and 
from  the  day,  which  saw  the  signatures  affixed  to 
the  immortal  iobtrument  which  binds  us  together, 
to  the  present  time,  the  first  minds  of  the  nation 
have  never  ceased  to  regard  the  operation  of  that 
government  with  zealous  and  anxious  interest. 
We  cannot  regret  this,  even  while  we  deduce  from 
it  oar  literary  poverty,  for  if  the  price  of  liberty 
be  eternal  vigilance  and  the  cause  of  free  institu- 
tions be  threatened  by  open  enemies  from  without 
and  treacherous  friends  within,  the  State  cannot  be 
guarded  with  too  watchful  a  care.  This  untiring 
devotion  to  politics,  has  not  been  writhout  happy 
effects  in  exhibiting  the  most  gratifying  proofs  of 
the  capacity  of  our  people  in  the  highest  efforts  of 
forensic  eloquence,  of  statesmanship  and  diploma- 
cy. In  the  progressive  changes  of  the  country,  then, 
from  a  sparsely  settled  region  to  one  swarming 
with  an  opulent  and  enlightened  population,  have 
we  not  abundant  reason  to  hope  for  a  noble  litera- 
ture, adapted  to  our  sensibilities  and  adequate  to 
•our  wants?  When  some  future  Waverley  shall 
depict  the  domestic  charities  and  home-bred  vir- 
tues of  America  in  the  pages  of  fiction,  or  some 
Qnborn  minstrel  shall  "  wake  to  ecstasy  the  living 
lyre,^*  he  will  find  millions  to  laugh  and  weep  over 
his  chaptera,  or  to  be  roused  by  his  strains  from 
the  chain  of  the  Alleghanies  to 

*'  the  cortlinaoHS  woods. 
Where  rolls  the  Oregon,  am-  heiiniao  souad, 
Save  his  own  dashings.** 

But  before  the  golden  age  of  American  letters 
can  be  ushered  in,  there  is  another  depressing  cause, 
which  must  cease  to  operate,  or  must,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  removed,  h  arises  out  of  the  enor- 
mous increase  of  new  books.  The  facilities  af- 
forded by  the  recent  improvements  io  the  art  of 

*  Deaocncy  in  Amtriea,  vol.  2,  p.  M. 


printing,  have  wonderfully  multiplied  the  number 
of  books  issued  from  the  press.  Every  day  brings 
forth  some  uncut  volume,  and  we  have  works  fol* 
lowing  each  other  in  rapid  succession  on  every  con- 
ceivable subject.  The  catalogues  of  publishers 
now  contain  longer  lists  of  authors  than  were  to 
be  ff>ond  some  years  ago  in  the  largest  libraries. 
As  the  quantUy  increases,  the  qualUy  is  impaired, 
and  while  there  are  many  books  to  be  "  tasted," 
there  are  few  to  be  **  swallowed/^  and  still  fewer9 
as  my  Lord  Baoon  hath  it,  **  to  be  chewed  and  di- 
gested.*' Where  so  much  more  is  to  be  read, 
reading  becomes  hasty  and  superficial,  and  as  this 
habit  leads  to  a  want  of  reflection  as  well  among 
authors  as  readers,  an  ephemeral  and  frivolous  lit- 
erature loads  the  tables  of  the  bookseller.  We 
have  bad  treatises  and  bad  biographies,  essays  with- 
out thought,  and  verses  fit  only  to  line  portman- 
teaus. Nor  is  this  all.  We  have  been  introduced 
latterly,  through  the  medium  of  translation,  to  a 
class  of  writers,  who,  gifled  by  nature  with  rars 
powers,  have  used  them  only  for  the  basest  of  pur- 
poses and  who,  embroidering  the  dark  tissue  of 
Socialism  with  the  flowers  of  an  exuberant  fanoy, 
have  woven  a  winding-sheet  for  all  I^aw  and  Vir- 
tue and  Religion.  In  the  fascinating  serials  of 
Eugene  Sue  and  Alexandre  Dumas,  we  recognise 
an  insidious  attempt  to  debase  the  understanding 
and  subvert  the  morals.  In  his  hero,  the  suihor 
becomes  the  advocate  of  every  vice  and  the  apol- 
ogist of  every  crime.  He  talks  to  us  in  the  vo- 
cabulary of  a  cold  sensualism.  He  would  at  onee 
disorganise  society,  by  removing  every  conserva- 
tive restraint,  and,  like  Comus  with  his  rabble 
crew,  would  transform  us,  by  the  power  of  his  en- 
chantments, into  a  brutish  herd  of  satyrs  and  bae- 
chanals.  If  indeed  we  could  discern  the  poison 
he  administers,  there  would  be  litile  danger  to  be 
apprehended.  But  it  is  commended  to  our  lips  in 
a  jewelled  chalice  and  the  fatal  ingredients  am 
mixed  with  the  skill  of  a  Cagliostra.  *'  Save  us,*' 
said  Mr.  Burke,  on  a  memorable  occasion  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  **  from  French  daggers  and 
French  principles."  Save  us,  say  we,  from  this 
modern  8ch(x>l  of  French  romance,  as  an  evil  more 
to  be  dreaded  than  noyades  or  guiUolines,  It  ia 
tJime  to  take  a  stand  in  this  matter.  We  appeal  to 
our  brethren  of  the  periodical  press  throughout  Ibsi 
country — to  all  who  would  preserve  unsullied  the 
purity  of  the  female  character,  who  would  defend 
the  shrines  of  our  jurisprudence,  our  religion  and 
our  domestic  peace — to  raise  a  determined  reinon* 
strance  against  these  infamous  publications.  In 
vain  shall  we  look  for  the  pure  streams  of  a  peren- 
nial literature,  till  we  seal  up  this  fountain  of  bi^ 
ter  waters. 

In  tke  cause  ef  Southern  letters,  the  Messenger 
has  labored «arttestly,  and  we  trust  not  without  suc- 
cess, since  the  appearance  of  its  first  number  in 
1834.    Month  after  oonth,  it  has  reached  yn% 
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frtiigllt^d  witti  rich  and  valuablt  elores  of  instrac- 
tton  and  amaseinent.  It  has  not  indeed  eoiight  to 
beguile  an  idle  hoor,  without  leaving  aonoe  useful 
indpression  on  the  mind  of  the  reader.  The  eon- 
tributors,  who  have  filled  iu  pages,  have  not  writ- 
ten  thoughtlessly,  ridr  hatre  they  endeavored  by  flip^ 
}tatti  cdmrooii-places  to  '^  catch,  af  she  flies,  Che 
CJynthia  of  the  minute.'*  Content  to  stand  upon 
its  own  merits  in  the  estimate  of  an  impartial  pub- 
lie,  it  has  left  to  others  those  adventitious  aids  and 
(so-called)  entbellishraenu  by  which  the  dye  of 
the  million  is  caught  in  this  day  of  mezzotint  en- 
leaving.  It  has  put  forth  as  original  no  bad  copies 
of  tawdry  pictures  in  the  English  annuals,  nor  has 
it  circulated  a  monthly  fashion-pktei  M  show  hoit 
the  eiitavagant  demoisblles  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
Germain  dress  themselves  for  a  morning-call.  It 
has  ever  had  a  higher  aim  and  exercised  a  nobler 
aninlstk'y.  It  has  attentpted  te  present  some  truths 
in  manifestations  more  lovely  and  imposing  than 
ihey  had  before  assumed  and  thus  ia  fasten  them 
upoit  tbtt  moral  perception,  it  has  enlisted  in  the 
prdseoutidn  of  literary  studies  many  minds,  whose 
light  might  otherwise  have  been  IdMg  obseored. 
In  commending  the  lessons  of  History  and  b)r  a 
salutary  recurrence  to  the  recorded  ezperienoe  of 
our  own  courttfrf ,  it  has  wiped  the  dust  frcmi  the 
Brns  of  the  illdstridds  ddad  and  held  up  their  char- 
acters to  the  afibctionate  remembraocd  and  Imlta^ 
tion  of  the  living.  In  an  age  of  prosing  realities 
and  calcuUtin^tllilitaHanism,  it  has  labored  to  gath- 
er np  every  fragnlerit  of  intelledt,  td  teflne  the  taste, 
to  soften  the  asperities  of  party  warfare  and  to  in- 
vest with  pontic  beauty  the  daily  walks  of  life. 

'Thus  much  has  the  Messenger  accomplished. 
How  for  lis  weil-earifed  fante  M^ill  be  snstaitied  in 
the  hands  Uf  a  hew  and  untried  Editor,  is  an  im- 
portant questidn,  which  time  alone  can  determine. 
He  enteirs  dpon  the  responsible  duties  of  his  office 
with  att  unaffected  sense  of  their  grave  and  diffi- 
cult ntttufS.  He  makes  no  fair  promises  td  bis 
patrons,  bdt  relies  upon  their  generous  support  in 
the  path  which  stretches  before  him,  v^ith  an  abiding 
eonfidenbe  that  if  he  proVds  Worthy  of  his  high 
▼ocalion,  he  will  not  fail  to  receive  the  rich  reward 
of  their  encouragement  and  approval. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  remind  the  public,  that 
although  the  Messenger  has  hitherto  been  fixed 
upon  the  sure  basis  of  successful  experiment,  it 
is  still  entirely  dependent  on  their  patronage  for 
its  existence.  If  their  iibetal  sobscflptlons  are 
withdrawn,  the  magazine  stops  as  surely  as  a  taper 
is  extinguished  by  being  immersed  in  an  exhausted 
receiver.  The  Editor  appeals  then  to  the  old  and 
Iried  friends  of  the  Work  td  stand  by  it  udder  its 
new  management,  and  he  invites  those  who  are  fa- 
vdrably  inclined  td  the  cause  of  letters,  but  hAve 
never  enrolled  theit  names  on  the  subscriptioo  list, 
to  come  forward  at  this  juncture  and  subscribe.  A 
W«rd  too  fiaancially.    'then  Is  4  large  outstaod* 


ing  debt  due  the  Meeserfger,  which  the  Editof 
must  respectfully  ask  his  patrons  td  diseharge. 
The  expenses  of  poblioation  are  very  cCHsidl^s 
ble  and  to  meet  them  he  must  make  collections. 
Mon^  is  now-a-days  and  has  ever  been  the  pri- 
mom  mdbile  of  ei^dty  nftdertaking.  The  priest- 
ess ef  Apollo  would  utter  do  Delphic  revealiDgs 
until  an  offering  of  gold  was  laid  upon  her  altar  lod 
from  her  time  to  the  present,  oracular  wisdom  ku 
had  its  marketable  value.  The  E^hor  cannot  for- 
nisfa  grattfitdus  printing  or  paper  free  of  cost.  The 
laborer  in  litemiure,  as  id  all  other  ealliogs,  is 
worthy  of  bis  bird.  But  enough  of  this.  A  fev 
remdrks  with  relbrenee  to  ttie  conduct  and  materid 
of  the  work,  and  we  close  this  address,  which  we 
fear  has  already  transgressed  thd  ordinary  limits  of 
editorial  talk. 

As  far  ds  possible,  we  shall  adhere  to  the  line  of 
policy  marked  out  by  the  former  Editors  of  the 
work.  As  they  have  studiously  avoided  any  in- 
troduction  of  party  politics  into  its  pages,  so  shall 
we  strive  to  preserve  a  strict  neutrality,  re^rding 
the  excitement  of  faction  as  eminently  pernicioas 
to  the  graces  of  literature.  But  as  the  prefix  of 
Southern  to  tlve  name  of  the  Messenger  has  al- 
ways had  a  peculiar  significance  in  pointing  itool 
as  the  guardian  of  Southern  rights  and  interests, 
we  shall  ever  be  prompt  to  defend  those  rights  and 
intefdsts,  when  they  are  made  the  object  of  ruthless 
assault.  To  this  extent  it  will  be  political  aod  sec- 
tional and  no  farther.  We  shall  assuredly  '*  coo- 
tract  our  powers"  in  no  "  pent-up  TJiica"  of  narrov 
and  parochial  feelings,  but  shall  recognise  the  kind- 
lings of  genius  in  whatever  section  of  this  **one 
broad  land*^  they  may  be  seen  and  foster  genaine 
talent  wherever  it  asserts  its  native  dignity  aod 
truth. 

The  Messenger  shall  continue  to  present  its  osoal 
variety  of  contents.  The  criticisms  that  shall 
guide — the  tales  that  shall  interest — the  essays 
that  shall  instruct — the  poems  that  shall  elevate— 
such  articles  we  hope  to  lay  before  our  readers, 
infusing^  at  the  same  time,  a  proper  degree  sf 
the  gay  aud  lightsome,  tiut  following  the!  tiora- 
tian  precept,  Dulce  est  desipere,  and  ezbibitiog 
the  sporiiveness  of  tbe  comic  musd  only  in  its 
proper  place.  In  this  design,  we  invoke  the  as- 
sistance of  the  old  contributors  of  the  Messenger 
and  exhort  them  to  be  not  weary  of  weil-doiog. 
Their  labors,  while  of  essential  sCrtrice  to  us  indi- 
vidually, will  contribute  to  the  stores  of  Sonihem 
science  aud  learning  and  will  be  gratefully  appre- 
ciated by  a  large  circle  of  riders.  We  hope  to 
hear  from  them.  We  intend,  in  addition  to  this 
aid,  to  engage  the  best  talent  of  the  coantry,  so 
far  as  the  support  of  the  public  will  enable  as  so 
to  do. 

We  cannot  discern  what  lies  enshrouded  io  the 
mists  of  the  fuiar^.    What  iMy  be  tJM 
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mlBsion  of  our  paper  in  time  to  eoma  is  yet  owtiar 
of  ddubt    Bai  we  bav«  never  been 


**  over  eirqiiitit« 
t  tbe  iMbion  of  uncertain  evila," 


To 


and  we  do  not  believe  that  our  gallant  bark  will  be 
permitted  to  foonder,  while  there  are  stont  hearts 
and  willing  arms  to  avert  such  a  fate.  On  the 
contrary,  we  rejoice  to  hope  that  her  voyages  may 
be  prosperous  as  in  times  past  and  that,  with  her 
colors  flaunting  from  the  topmast,  we  may  say  in 
the  spirit  of  our  chosen  motto,  ^  Augri  de  nos  de- 
sirs  bien  plus  qu  ^au  gri  des  vents, ^* 


THE  GREEK  SLAVE, 

OF  POWERS. 

It  is  not  that  the  scolptor^s  patient  toil 
Gives  sweet  expression  to  the  poet^s  dream — 
It  is  not  that  the  cold  and  rigid  stone 
Is  taught  to  mock  the  human  face  divine, 
That  silently  we  stand  before  her  form 
And  feel  in  a  holy  presence  there. 
But  in  those  fair,  calm  lineaments  of  hers, 
All  pure  sod  passionless,  we  catch  the  glow, 
t^he  bright  intelligence  of  soul  infused, 
And  tender  memories  of  gentle  things 
And  sorrowing  innocenoe  and  hopeful  trust. 
The  perfect  utterance  of  ideal  grace. 
Life-like  as  Hermione,  there  she  stands, 
As  if  her  bosom  throbbed  with  high  designs, 
And  those  celestial  lips  would  part  in  speech 
To  tell  tbe  brief  sad  story  of  her  wrongs ! 

U  sone  eednded  Tale  of  Aroady, 
In  playfnl  gambols  o^er  its  sunny  ilopes. 
Had  nature  led  ber  childish  feet  to  stray. 
Or  she  had  watehed  the  blue  Egean  wave 
Dub  on  the  sands  of  **  sea-born  Salamis." 
Or,  in  her  infant  sports,  had  sank  to  sleep, 
Beneath  the  wasting  shadow  of  that  porch, 
Whose  soalplared  gods,  upon  its  erombliag  fifont, 
Reveal  the  gleries  of  a  by-gooe  age. 
There,  watered  by  affection's  richest  dews 
And  the  warm  tear-drops  of  maternal  love, 
This  lovely  flowVet,  day  by  day,  grew  op 
In  beauty  and  in  fragrance.     Such  the  line. 
That  marked  the  short  and  simple  chronicle, 
Of  lifers  dear  morning.     Soon  the  spoiler  came. 
The  mercenary  Turk  with  horse  and  spear. 
And  this  meek  blossom  rudely  tore  away 
To  deck  the  harem  of  some  brutal  lord. 
A  long  and  toilsome  road  they  took,  aad  eA» 


In  the  warm  twilight  of  a  summer^  eve. 

This  lovely  girl  bad  fallen  in  the  path, 

Weary  and  sick  at  heart.     And  then  a  tide 

Of  gushing  recollections  quickly  came 

f^roro  feeling^s  fount  **  to  ope  the  source  of  tears,** 

And  her  young  spirit  bowed  in  angnish  there ; 

Like  Israers  captives,  When,  by  BabePs  stream. 

Remembering  Sion,  they  sat  down  and  wept ! 

Her  ear  perchance  had  caught  a  passing  strain, 

Some  Well-known  melody  of  yonthful  days, 

And  she  had  feebly  lisped  a  prayer  to  God, 

That  she  might  live  to  see  her  chi!(ihood*s  hills 

And  look  again  into  her  moiher*s  face. 

As  when,  in  foreign  climes,  the  Switzer  hears 

That  wild  effusion  of  his  native  Alps, 

The  thrilling  Rana  des  Yaches,  he  longs  to  climb, 

In  freedom  once  again,  the  chamois  track 

Of  his  remembered  home. 

And  now  a  slave. 
Fettered  and  friendless  in  the  ourket-place 
Of  that  imperial  city  of  the  East, 
Whose  thousand  minarets  at  eve  resound 
With  the  muexain's  sunset  call  to  prayer. 
She  stands  exposed  to  the  unhallowed  gaze 
And  the  rude  jests  of  ev'ry  passer  by. 
There  in  ber  lovelineta,  disrobed  for  sale. 
Girt  with  no  vesture  save  her  purity, 
A  fay  of  plkLcid  resignation  beams 
In  ev*ry  line  of  her  sweet  countenance, 
And  on  the  lip  a  half-disdainful  curl 
Proclaims  tbe  helpless  victim  in  her  cbalnii 
Victorious  in  a  woman's  modesty  ! 
There  does  th^  poor  dejected  slave  display 
A  mien  the  fabled  goddess  could  not  wear, 
A  luok  aad  geatate  that  might  well  beaeem 
Some  seraph  from  thai  bright  meridian  shore. 
Where  walk  tbe  angeJa  #f  tbe  Christianas  creed  I 


Sweet  visions  cheered  the  scnlptor's  lonely  hoursi 
And  glorious  Images  ef  heavenly  mould 
Came  trooping  at  his  eall,  as  blow  by  blow, 
The  marble  yielded  te  his  eoifsiaat  toil. 
And  whee  he  gave  his  last  informing  tooefa 
And  raised  the  chisel  fVom  that  radiant  broW) 
And  gazed  upon  the  work  of  his  own  haade 
So  cunningly  struck  out  from  shapeleas  stone. 
His  eye  dilated  with  a  conscious  joy, 
That  patient  effort  with  enduring  life 
Had  clothed  his  beaoteoes  and  majestie  child  ! 

Such  are  thy  trinuiphs,  genius,  snoh  rewards 
Aa  hi  outweigh  all  perishable  gifts, 
Ingots  of  silver  and  barbaric  gold 
And  all  the  trophies  ef  tiaraed  pride ! 
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VOTIVE  WREATHS. 

In  the  present  number  of  the  Messenger,  we  had  de- 
signed weaving  a  simple  chuplci  for  the  grave  of  the  gifted, 
in  recurring  to  the  death,  so  distressing  and  uniirocly,  of 
Mrs.  Jane  Tayloe  Worthington.  But  in  the  following  tri- 
butes to  her  memory,  this  grateful  and  affecting  office  has 
been  much  more  touch  ingly  performed  than  by  any  eulo- 
gium  that  we  can  bestow.  Our  rorrespoodenU  have  in- 
deed well  expressed  the  general  burst  of  grief  occasioned 
by  the  loss  of  so  much  genius  and  worth.  We  must  be 
permitted  to  mingle  our  sorrows  with  theirs  that  another 
star  has  been  extinguished  from   the  liule  cluster  of  the 

Pleiades. 

Mrs.  Worthington,  like  the  lamented  L.  E.  L.,  was  one 
of  those  tranquil  and  benignant  spirits,  ihnt  sometimes 
walk  the  earth  to  show  us  how  lovely  is  human  nature, 
when  guided  by  faith  and  softened  by  sensibility.  Al- 
though cut  off  in  the  spring-time  of  life,  with  a  fiiture  full 
of  bright  and  joyous  anticipations,  she  has  left  behind  her, 
in  the  pages  of  the  Messenger,  many  glowing  traces  of  her 
exalted  ministry.  These  we  shall  leara  to  value  witt  a 
higher  interest,  while  of  the  deplored  one,  we  may  «ay,  in 
the  language  of  Shenstone, 

"  Heu !  quanto  minus  est  cum  reliquis  v«rtari 

Quam  tui  meniussa  !*' 

[£(2.  Men. 


LINfiS  TO  THE  MfiMORY  OP 

MRS.  JANE   TAYLOE   WORTHINGTON. 

A  low',  deep  sound,  as  of  a  harp-airing  broken,    . 

A  faded  light,  as  of  a  vanished  star, 
The  memory  of  the  sad  word  farewell,  apoken, 

Are  these  the  only  thoughts  of  thee  which  are 
Left  those  who  weep  for  thy  young  spirit,  gone 
From  as  to  dwell  forever  with  its  own  1 

Not  so— not  sol  thy  memory  still  leavelh 
A  hallowed  light  where'er  thy  step  hath  been; 

Our  thought  of  thee  f»  holy»  and  it  giveth 

New  strength,  although  it  teacheth  that  to  lean 

On  earthly  love,  is  but  to  pour  the  heart 

With  its  deep  wealth,  on  that  which  must  depart. 

Sad  is  the  home,  now  by  thy  step  deserted, 
Lonely  the  dwelling  whence  thy  smile  hsth  fled, 

Yet,  filted  with  precious  thoughts  of  the  departed, 
And  holy  to  the  memory  of  the  dead. 

So  eat^y  called!  yet  unto  thee  'twas  given 

To  bless  on  earth,  ere  thou  wert  blessed  in  heaven. 

Thine  was  a  loving  heart  that  lent  a  beauty 
And  gladness  of  its  own  to  all  around, 

And  ever  thy  high  sense  of  holy  duly 
Did  make  thy  life  with  love's  glad  deeds  ahound. 


Oh  then  I  a  good-d^ed  offering  let  us  weave 
To  lay,  with  spring-boda,  on  thine  early  grave. 

And,  when  the  aweet  spring-time  again  returninjr 
With  its  young  flowers  makes  bright  the  place  of 
gloom. 

Then  let  our  fond  hearts,  to  behold  thee  yeamiog, 
Look  forward  to  the  world  to  which  thy  tomb 

Was  but  the  portal : — where — thy  cross  laid  down, 

So  meekly  borne  on  earth — thou  wear'st  the  crown ! 

Thine  earthly  lyre  hath  ceased  its  tuneful  ringing, 
Yet  still  its  echoes  linger  in  thy  home; 

While  thou,  in  numbers  yet  more  rapt,  art  singing 
Amid  the  white-robed,  round  the  eternal  throne. 

Thine  heavenly  harp  breathes  now  no  note  of  pain, 

And  sister-spirits  bend  to  catch  its  strain. 

Joy  for  the  ransomed  spirit !  thanks  I  that  one  more 

grave 

May  ahed  around  a  light  of  holiness 
To  cheer  and  sanctify,  to  strengthen,  save, 

And  guide  us  aa  we  onward  still  would  press: 
For,  as  of  old,  from  out  the  heavenly  home 
Are  angel-voices  still  heard,  saying  "come."* 


Farewell !  "  a  little  while,"  and  we  shall  meet  ihce 
Where,  'mid  green  pastures,  silent  waters  flotr, 

And  with  the  watch-word  of  our  faith  shall  greet 
thee, 
And  see  thy  smile  though  hidden  from  as  now. 

We  feel,  while  gazing  at  the  path  thou  hast  trode, 

"  Bless'd  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  see  God!" 

Matilda  Frbbmah  Dara. 
Boetorij  Maes. 


MRS.    JANE  TAYLOE   WORTHINGTON. 

«*  Ah !  *ti«  sad  to  speak  of  genini  gone, 
Of  gifts  departing  from  the  goal  they  won. 
Of  those  whose  iospiration  strong  and  true, 
Tints  for  the  many,  dreams  that  haunt  the  few, 
The  glance  that  sees  the  rainbow  in  the  sky, 
And  paints  its  glories  ere  its  colors  die, 
They  of  the  earnest  thought,  the  spirit  stem. 
The  mind  that  nobly  grasps  what  others  letn, 
The  pure  in  heart,  the  steadfast  aod  the  true, 
Alas !  one  more  is  lost  of  those  who  were  so  few !" 

The  ahove  lines  were  wrillen  on  the  death  of  th« 
poet  Campbell,  by  Mrs.  J.  T.  Worthington;  and 
they  now  apply  most  sadly  to  her  own.  He  died 
when  the  days  of  life's  autumn  were  fast  speeding 
on.  She  had  scarce  entered  the  summer  of  her 
years. 

♦  Rev.  iin  18. 
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**  Gone  while  her  step  amid  lifers  flowers  wu  lightest 
To  sleep  the  dreaUileM  slumber  of  the  dead.'* 

Her  thoQghts  still  live,  though  the  hand  that 
traced  Ihem  has  lust  its  cunning,  and  the  mind 
which  made  its  brief  dwelling  so  bright,  hath  sought 
its  far  off  home  of  glory.  Its  rays  still  linger  to 
brighten  a  world  dark  indeed  withoat  the  light  with 
which  genius  gilds  it.  How  many  a  weary  hour  is 
winged  by  the  joy  their  beautiful  thoughts  bring  us, 
and  how  many  a  fainting  soul  cheered  by  the  songs 
of  those  birds  of  Paradise,  ever  the  first  to  leave 
us  for  a  brighter  shore.  In  the  contemplation  of 
their  works  we  feel  that  we  are  immortal,  that  the 
ties  which  link  us  with  angels  are  stronger  than 
those  "  which  are  of  the  earth  earthy."  Much  of 
her  poetry  has  been  published  in  the  periodicals  of 
the  day,  bat  much  rarely  beautiful  has  never  been 
given  to  the  public.  She  has  been  justly  styled 
the  Hemans  of  America.  She  strung  again  the 
lyre  left  by  this  gifted  woman  hanging  so  sadly  on 
the  willows — but  alai^ !  once  more  are  its  full  chords 
hashed — its  music  on  earth  is  o*er^bat  in  heaven 
a  sweeter  song  His  theirs  to  sing — and  they  there 
have  **  found  fulfilled  the  fairest  thoughts  they  only 
dreamed  before." 

The  following  lines  written  at  the  early  age 
of  fottrteen  on  Thebes,  entitled  a  *'  Vision,"  give 
etidenee  the  genios  which  penned  them  was  of 
no  ordinary  stamp. 

*'  Melhought  the  past  was  present, 
I  beheld  Thebes  as  it  was  in  days  gone  by, 

There  splendid  temples  proudly  stood 
Where  now  their  ruins  lie  ; 

The  hum  of  busy  voices  too  was  there, 

The  tones  of  gladness  and  the  note  of  oare. 

"  Its  hundred  g^ttes  of  which  the  poet  sung. 
The  pillars  that  have  mouldered  into  dust, 

All  that  adorned  fair  Thebes  ere  ruin  came, 
To  bring  the  deaolalion  ruin  must. 

These  I  \^Ue\d  in  msjesty  and  pride, 

Ere  time  swept  by  with  his  destroying  tide. 

*' Altars  I  saw,  where  thousands  vainly  knelt 
To  give  the  worship  only  due  to  orut 

The  gods  have  perished  with  their  worshippers. 
Their  reign  of  power  is  forever  done ; 

No  vestige  now  remains  to  mark  their  throne, 

For  Thebes  ia  ruined,  desolate,  alone. 

"  Strange  that  the  cities  once  so  great 

Can  leave  behind  them  nothing  but  a  name; 

"We  too  may  pass  away  and  leave  no  trace 
Of  our  existence  to  give  Tntore  fame  ;— 

Ours  is  a  sad  and  yet  oKwt  certain  hi. 

We  live  to  sorrow,  die  to  be  foi^." 

All  most  Irve  to  sorrow,  but  all  are  not  forgotten 
when  they  die.  They  live  in  the  words  which  have 
written  themselves  immortal— and  ^*  being  dead  yet 
speak.'*  We  owe  to  (hem  almost  all  that  remains 
to  us  of  the  mighty  past,  and  for  all  the  dearest 


hopes  which  gild  oor  ftitiire.  Mrs.  Worlhingtpn 
is  too  well  known  as  a  prose  writer  for  me  to  add 
aught  to  a  fame  so  justly  earned  and  so  readily 
awarded  by  all  those  who  can  appreciate  '*  whatso- 
evei  things  are  lovely  and  whatsoever  things  are 
true."  I  shall  close  with  her  own  sweet  words 
these  remarks  made  by  one  w  ho  deeply  feels  how 
much  friendship,  society,  and  literature  have  lost 
in  the 

DEPARTED. 

**  Say,  are  ye  changed  from  all  we  knew  and  loved  7 
When  'mid  the  scenes  of  earth  your  footsteps  roved 

In  times  gone  by. 
kre  those  soft  eyes  familiar  still  with  team  ? 
Or  have  the  signs  of  troubles  and  of  yeara ! 

No  dwelling  in  the  sky. 

"  Tell  us,  if  in  your  voices  linger  still 
The  touching  tenderness  that  erst  could  fill 

Our  hearts  with  mirth  T 
Or  hath  a  tone  of  heavenly  music  lent 
A  deeper  melody  to  that  which  blent 

With  ours  on  earth? 

"  Speak,  are  ye  changed  1  or  will  our  k>vinf  gass 
Yet  meet  the  answering  one  of  other  days, 

In  yon  bright  sphere  ? 
We  picture  you  as  bleat  and  yet  the  same. 
And  idly  call  you  by  the  cartbly  name 

Kind  thonghta  made  dear. 

"  We  would  believe  that  in  the  meeting  hour, 
The  eager  look  of  love  win  bear  a  power 

To  know  again 
Those  who  have  passed  before  us  to  the  boome. 
Where  the  calm  eyes  of  faith  so  ofien  turn, 

And  not  in  vain. 

**  We  will  believe  a  holier  light  is  shed 
Around  your  brows — that  ye  are  perfected 

And  freed  from  former  care, 
But  wearing  still  the  hues  our  hearts  hold  dear ; 
That  all  ye  ought  to  have  been,  and  were  not  here, 

Is  what  ye  are." 


THE  PEN. 

Immortal  instrument  of  mighty  men, 
Sceptre  of  sages,  swayed  with  giant  force, 

What  wondrone  influence,  oh  !  magic  Pen  ! 
Shall  e'er  attend  thee  in  thy  conqVing  course ! 

Nations,  long  buried  in  th*  eternal  Past, 
The  brave,  the  true,  the  loyal,  and  the  foodi 

From  the  dark  tomb  of  ages  rise  at  last, 
And  ov^n  the  magic  power  of  thy  wand. 

The  mighty  mystery ,  the  woodrous  wire. 


ItiR 
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Stretching  from  shore  to  shore,  from  riine  to 
clime, 
Conveys  its  freighted  thoughts  on  wings  of  iirey 
And  mocks  the  power  of  distance  and  of  time. 

But  mightier  thou,  through  Time's  e?entfol  change, 
To  search  the  annals  of  a  former  day, 

Through  the  deep  ocean  of  the  past  to  range, 
And  bear  each  jewel  from  her  depths  away  : 

The  fall  of  Empires,  and  the  "  Pomp  of  Power," 
Thou  dost  engrave  upon  the  glowing  page, 

Compress  the  past  into  a  Meeting  hour, 
And  make  a  moment  of  a  rolling  »ge  \ 

Imperial  Rome,  enslaved  by  sordid  lost, 
Though  lost  forever  to  the  brave  and  free, 

Rises  in  beauty  from  its  crumbling  dust. 
And  owes  its  Iiiin»ortaUty  to  thee. 

Waked  by  the  power  of  the  Pen  to  life, 
Heroes  and  bards  appear  in  ghostly  train, 

Onoe  more  Achilles  meets  the  deadly  strife. 
And  Homer  sings  his  nob|e  deeds  again. 

Thus  o'er  thy  swelling  ware«  Eternal  Time ! 

The  might  of  wisdom  of  a  former  age, 
In  history's  prose,  or  in  the  rounded  rhyme, 

Is  borne  triumphant  in  the  magic  page  f 

And  not  for  these,  alone,  art  thou  designed, 
The  thoughts  of  human  wisdom  to  impart, 

To  trace  the  follies  of  a  little  mind, 
Or  paint  the  glowing  visions  of  the  heart. 

But  higher  objects,  oh,  Immortal  Pen  ! 

Must  6Jl  the  measure  of  thy  destiny — 
The  vehicle  of  thought  from  God  to  men. 

The  tongue  of  great  Omnipotence  to  be  ! 

For  traced  by  Inspiration's  fingers,  thou 
Canst  point  to  where  the  holy  Prophets  stood, 

Again  we  look  on  Sinai*8  burning  brow, 
And  bear  the  law  fresh  from  the  lips  of  God ! 

Thou,  gilded  with  the  light  of  fervent  faith, 
Canst  cheer  with  bo^e  the  humble  sHflerei's 

gloOTOf 

Soothe  the  dark  monients  of  approaching  death, 
And  shed  a  ray  of  light  across  the  tomb ! 

Bright  arch  between  omnipotence  and  man  ! 

Methinks  thy  kind  assistance  has  been  given 
The  gloomy  darkness  of  the  grave  to  span, 

And  lift  the  hopeless  wanderer  to  heaven ! 

Camiu 


APPEAL  OF  IRELAND 
TO  MATERNAL  ENGLAND,  IN  1847. 

Oh,  England  ?  Mother,  we  must  call  on  thee 
In  this,  our  dire  extremity  of  wo  \ 
Look  from  thy  fulness  on  our  abject  need ! 
Give  to  our  sons  the  refuse  crumbs  that  fall 
From  thy  luxuriously  appointed  boards. 
Turn  not  away,  but  bear  the  stifled  cries 
Of  agonizing  thousands.     Bow  thine  ear, 
For  voices  choking  in  the  utterance 
Of  Death's  last  shriek,  sound  faint  and  low, 
Amid  the  mirthful  echoes  of  thy  halls. 

And  thou !  young  mother  of  a  royal  line ! 
Hast  thoa  ne  thought  of  Ireland  1    Canst  thoo  fed 
A  mother's  love,  and  vet  forbear  to  turn 
To  chose  who  elaim  thy  sooeor  as  tbehr  right! 

Is  there  no  spring  of  mercy  in  thy  heart, 
Or  does  the  stricken  rock  refase  to  yield 
Compassion's  gracious  drops  lo  us  alone  1 
Look  on  thy  babes,  in  lavish  plenty  nursed, 
Then  turn  to  ours  aod  hear  the  pitying  moani, 
The  gasping  cries,  the  long-drawn  shiv'ring  sbrieb 
Which  tell  that  welcome  death  has  come  at  hit. 

Before  thee,  rampant  Life  sits,  erowa'd  with  flovVi, 
Aroend  the  festal  board — whilst  in  oar  boiMS 
Grim  Oeath  triumphant  waves  his  soe^rsd  anw 
And  Famine  reels  among  the  yawning  graves, 
Where  fester 'd  corses,  all  oncoffln'd  lie. 

Canst  thou  not  feed  the  starving  from  thy  boud 
Of  needless  luxuries  1    Give  but  the  gems 
That  sparkle  in  thine  ears,  (unseemly  show 
At  such  a  time,}  and  they  will  pafcl^  bread 
For  starving  innocents  1 

Oh  \  crowned  Queen ! 
Bethink  thee  of  the  Holy  One  above ! 
Who  placed  the  regal  seeptre  in  thy  hand. 
And  bound  the  chain  of  Duty  on  thy  heart ! 
Thou,  too !  must  stand  before  the  Judgment  sett, 
And  bare  thy  bosom  to  his  searching  eyes. 
Bethink  thee  of  the  solemn  enquiry. 
Where  are  thy  people !  which  must  pierce  thioeeir, 
And  probe  thy  heart  at  the  dread  bar  of  God! 
Not  Cain,  the  fratricide,  did  tremble  more 
At  the  dread  snmmons  of  e  righteous  Judge, 
Than  thou  wilt  tremble  on  thy  day  of  doom. 
If  thou  withholdest  succor  from  thine  owot 
We  are  thy  subjects !  thou  didst  draw  from  os 
The  means  of  wasteful  luxury — so  long 
As  our  hard  hands  oovld  gather  op  the  peeoa 
That  duty  bound  us  to  award  to  thee ! 

Que0O  of  a  mighty  realm !  and  can  it  be 
That  those  whose  counsels  sway  thy  youtbfiil  aai 
Can  harden  thee  against  oof  hapless  raee ! 
Oh !  heed  them  not.    They  eamiot  teaeh  irigbt 
Who  would  onkait  tb»  tiisa  \hU  Ood  h»tb  bsosdl 
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HISTORY   OF   VIRGINIA. 

[December  9th,  1775.]  A  little  before 
sunrise,  Captain  Fordycc,  at  the  head  of 
sixty  grenadiers  of  the  fourteenth  rejiment, 
who,  six  abreast,  led  the  column,  advanced 
alonv^  the  causeway.  The  alarm  bein  .nv  n 
in  Woodford's  camp,  a  small  guard  at  the 
breast-works  began  the  lire  ;  others  hastened 
from  their  tents  and  regardless  of  order  kept 
up  a  heavy  fire  on  the  head  of  the  British 
column.  Fordyce  though  received  so  warm- 
ly in  firont,  and  flanked  by  a  party  posted  on 
a  rising  ground  to  his  right,  rallied  his  men 
and  marched  up  to  within  twenty  yards  of 
the  breast- work,  when  he  fell  pierced  with 
many  ballets.  His  followers  now  retreated, 
galled  by  the  fire  of  a  handful  of  ri  lemen 
under  Colonel  Stevens,  but  being  cover  ^d  ly 
the  artillery  of  Dunmore'o  fort,  they  were  not 
pursued.  Every  British  grenadier  was  killed, 
and  the  whole  number  of  the  enemy's  killed 
and  wounded,  amounted  to  about  one  hun- 
dred. Four  officers  were  killed  and  one 
wounded  and  made  prisoner.  Woodford's 
troops  suffered  no  loss.  *  This  was  the  first 
scene  of  revolutionary  bloodshed  in  Virginia. 
On  the  night  following  thib  action,  the  roy- 
alists evacuated  their  fort,  and  lord  Dunmore 
took  refuge  on  board  of  one  of  his  vessels. 
Col.  Howe,  with  dye  or  six  hundred  North 
Carolina  troops,  now  joined  Woodford  and 
assumed  command  of  all  the  provincials  at 
the  Great  Bridge.  Col,  Henry  now  saw 
Woodford,  who  had  refused  to  acknowledsre 
his  command,  submitting  himself  to  an  officer 
of  no  higher  rank  and  of  another  colony. 

The  provincials  under  Howe  took  posses- 
sion of  Norfolk.  Dunmore's  fleet  bein  or  now 
distressed  for  provisions,  upon  the  arrival  of 
the  Liverpool  man-of-war  from  England,  a 
flag  was  sent  on  shore  to  enquire  whether 
the  inhabitants  would  supply  his  majesty's 
ship.  Being  answered  in  the  negative  and 
the  ships  in  the  harbor  being  continually  an- 
noyed by  a  fire  from  the  quarter  of  the  town 
lying  next  the  water,  Dunmore  determined 
to  dislodge  the  assailants  by  burning  it. 
Previous  notice  having  been  given  to  the  in- 

*  MMnihali*8  Life  of  WNnbington,  ro\.  1.  pp.  68-69.  This 
author  wiiK  wiib  Wuotlfoniin  this  exppdiiion.  Bark.  toI. 
4.  p.  86.  I'he  Binnd  Pnpen,  toI.  1,  pp.  38-39.  Riuhitrd 
Kiikler  Meade,  fntherof  Right  Rev.  William  Meade,  was 
pre«*At  at  the  ai&ir  of  the  Grcnt  Bridge. 


habitants,  [January  1st  1776,]  a  party  of  sail- 
ors and  marines  landed  and  set  fire  to  the 
nearest  houses.  The  party  was  covered  by 
a  heavy  cannonade  from  the  Liverpool  fri- 
gate, two  sloops  of  war  and  the  governor's 
armed  ship,  the  Dunmore.  A  few  were 
killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides.  A  print- 
ing press  had  been  removed  from  Norfolk 
some  time  before  this,  on  board  the  govern- 
or's ship,  and  according  to  his  bulletin,  pub- 
lished afler  this  affair,  it  was  only  intended 
to  destroy  that  part  of  the  town  next  the 
water.  The  provincials,  however,  strongly 
prejudiced  against  the  place,  made  no  at- 
tempts to  arrest  the  flames  as  they  spread 
from  house  to  house.  Afler  four-fiflhs  of 
the  town  were  destroyed,  Col.  Howe,  who 
had  waited  on  the  convention  to  urge  the 
necessity  of  completing  the  destruction,  re- 
turned with  orders  to  that  effect,  which  were 
immediately  carried  into  execution.  Thus 
fell  the  most  populous  and  flourishing  town 
in  Virginia.  Its  rental,  [1775,]  amounted  to 
$44,000  and  the  total  loss  was  estimated  at 
$1,900,000. 

Dunmore  continued  to  carry  on  a  predato- 
ry warfare  on  the  rivers,  burning  houses  and 
plundering  plantations.  The  convention 
having  raised  six  additional  regiments,  Con. 
gress  doubtless  misled  by  the  machinations 
of  a  cabal,  agreed  to  take  the  six  new  regi- 
ments of  Virsfiuia  on  continental  establish- 
ment,  thus  passing  by  the  two  first,  so  as  to 
exclude  Colonel  Henry  from  the  chief  com- 
mand, to  which  he  was  best  entitled.  The 
convention,  however,  interfering,  the  two 
older  regiments  were  admitted  into  the  con- 
tinental  line ;  but  here  again  unrelenting 
envy  procured  commissions  of  brigadier  gen- 
eral for  Colonel  Howe  and  Colonel  An- 
drew Lewis.  Colonel  Henry  now  declined 
the  commission  tendered  him  by  Congress 
and  resiorned  that  which  be  held  under  the 
convention.  Ill  treatment  drove  him,  as  it 
had  driven  Washington,  from  the  army.  The 
troops  encamped  at  Williamsburg  knew  how 
to  appreciate  their  loss;  they  immediately 
went  into  mourning  and  being  under  arms 
waited  on  him  at  his  lodgings.  In  their  ad- 
dress they  deplored  his  withdrawal,  which 
deprived  them  at  once  of  a  father  and  a  com- 
mander, but  applauded  his  just  resentment 
at  a  glaring  indignity.  Henry  closed  hia 
reply  in  these  words :— "  I  am  unhappy  to 
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part  with  you.  May  God  bless  you  and  give 
you  success  and  safety  and  make  you  the 
glorious  instrument  of  saving  our  country." 
Henry  dined  on  that  day  with  the  officers  at 
the  Raleigh  tavern  and  in  the  aflernoon  they 
proposed  to  escort  him  out  of  town.  The 
soldiers,  however,  now  assembled  tumultu- 
ously  and  unwilling  to  serve  under  any  other 
commander,  demanded  their  discharge.  ^Col. 
Henry,  therefore,  found  it  necessary  to  re- 
main a  night  longer  in  Williamsburg  and 
visiting  the  barracks  in  company  of  Colo- 
nel Christian  and  other  officers,  he  employ- 
ed his  eloquence  in  allaying  the  commo- 
tions which  had  arisen.  Love  and  admira- 
tion for  Henry  pervaded  the  whole  army  and 
the  great  body  of  the  people.  In  March  he 
was  addressed  by  ninety  officers  at  Kemp's 
Landing,  at  Suffolk  and  at  Williamsburg, 
upon  the  indignity  offered  Mm,  whose  elo- 
quence had  first  taught  them  to  resent  op- 
pression and  whose  resolution  had  first  led 
them  forward  to  resist  it.  This  indignity 
they  attributed  to  envy.  It  seemed  to  them 
indeed  an  effort  to  fetter  and  retard  in  his 
upward  dight  the  republican  eagle,  whose 
adventurous  wing  had  launched  into  the 
storm,  while  others  sate  crouching  in  their 
nests  mute  and  thunderstruck.  Immediate- 
ly upon  his  return  to  Hanover,  Mr.  Henry  was 
returned  a  delegate  to  the  Convention.  This 
body  assembled  in  the  capitol  at  Williamsburg, 
[6th  of  May,  1776.]  Edmund  Pendleton 
was  elected  president.  This  eminent  man, 
born  in  Caroline  county,  [1741,]  had  over- 
come the  disadvantages  of  a  defective  edu- 
cation by  study  and  good  company.  In 
person  he  was  spare,  his  countenance  no- 
ble. With  a  vigorous  judgment  he  united 
indefatigable  application  and  thus  became  a 
profound  lawyer  and  consummate  states- 
man. A  zealous  churchman,  he  never  lost 
his  veneration  for  the  hierarchy.  His  man- 
ners were  graceful  and  dignified.  As  a 
speaker  he  was  distinguished  by  a  melodi- 
ous voice,  a  distinct  elocution,  fluency,  vigor, 
urbanity  and  simplicity.  * 

May  15th  the  convention  unanimously 
adopted  resolutions  instruoXing  the  Virginia 
delegates  in  Congress  to  propose  to  that 
body  to  ''  declare  the  United  Colonies  free 
and  independent  States."  On  the  next  day 
a  feu  de  joie  was  fired  and  the  Union  flag  of 

•  Win's  Life  of  Henry. 


the  American  States  waved  from  the  capitol. 
June  12th,  the  Bill  of  Rights  prepared  bj 
Mr.  Jefferson,  (who  was  at  this  time  in  Phil- 
adelphia,) was  adopted  and  on  the  29th,  a 
constitution,  mainly  composed  by  George 
Mason.  This  gentleman,  the  author  of  the 
first  written  constitution  in  the  world,  was 
pre-eminent  for  his  enlarged  views,  profound 
wisdom,  extensive  information  and  the  pure 
simplicity  of  his  republican  principles.  K$ 
a  speaker  he  was  earnest  and  impressive,  but 
devoid  of  all  rhetorical  grace. 

Patrick  Henry,  Jr.,  was  elected  the  first 
republican  governor  of  Virginia,  he  receir- 
ing  60  votes  and  Thomas  Nelson  45.  The 
salary  was  fixed  at  iSlOOO  per  annum.  The 
first  council  appointed  under  the  constitu- 
tion consisted  of  John  Page,  Dudley  Digges, 
John  Tayloe,  John  Blair,  Benjamin  Harri- 
son of  Berkeley,  Bartholomew  Dandridge, 
Thomas  Nelson  and  Charles  Carter  of  Shir- 
ley. Mr.  Nelson  on  account  of  his  infinn 
old  age  declining  the  appointment,  his  place 
was  supplied  by  Benjamin  Harrison  of  Bran- 
don. [7th  of  June,  1776,]  a  resolution  in 
favor  of  a  total  and  immediate  separation 
from  Great  Britain  was  moved  in  Congress 
by  Richard  Henry  Lee  •  and  seconded  by 
John  Adams.  [June  !28th,]  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  prepare  a  declaration  of 
independence.  The  members  of  the  cob- 
mittee  were  Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Adams, 
Benjamin  Franklin  and  Robert  R.  Livings- 
ton. Richard  Henry  Lee,  the  mover  of  the 
resolution,  had  been  compelled  by  the  ill- 
ness of  Mrs.  Lee  to  leave  Congress  on  (be 
day  of  the  appointment  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  Lee's  place  was  filled  by  Roger  Sher- 
man. The  declaration  of  independence  was 
adopted,  [4th  of  July,  1776.]  It  was  com* 
posed  mainly  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  t  The  Vir* 
ginia  delegates  who  subscribed  it  were 
George  "Wythe,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Benjamin  Harrison,  Thomas  Nel- 
son, Jr.,  Francis  Lightfoot  Lee  and  Carter 

Braxton. 
Thomas  Nelson,  Jr.,  t  son  of  Hon.  Wii- 

*  1  Writings  of  Jefferson,  p.  10. 

f  See  oupy  of  drigioail  drsugbt  of  Um  Declsiation,  Ib^ 
pp.  16-^2  and  fac  simile  of  ibe  MS.  appended  to  vol.  4. 

t  There  is  preserved  at  Shelly,  in  Gloocesier  coooly. 
Virginia,  seat  of  Mrs.  Mann  Page,  a  daughter  of  General 
Nclwon,  a  6ne  portrait  of  bioa,  taken  while  he  Hat  aiio* 
dent  at  Eton,  by  an  artist  named  ChaoiberliB,  UmiIoo. 
1754.  1  was  informed  by  Mrs.  Page  that  her  father  oem 
afterwards  Would  consent  to  sit  again  for  a  portrait  and  ibn 
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liam  Nelson,  sometime  President  of  the 
Council  of  Virginia,  was  born  at  York,  De- 
cember 26,  1738.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
was  sent  to  England  to  be  educated.  [1774.] 
He  entered  upon  public  life  in  Virginia  as 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  conventions  of  1774 
and  1775,  and  displayed  extraordinary  bold- 
ness in  opposing  the  British  tyranny.  He 
was  afterwards  appointed  Colonel  of  a  Vir- 
ginia regiment.  In  1775  and  1776  he  was  a 
member  of  Congress.  In  the  summer  of 
1777  ill  health  obliged  him  to  resign  his  seat 
and  return  to  Virginia.  Here  he  was  short- 
ly ader  appointed  Brigadier  General  and 
Commander-in-chief  of  all  the  military  for- 
ces of  the  State.  His  popularity  was  now 
unbounded.  When  a  motion  was  made  to 
sequester  the  debts  due  to  British  merchants, 
he  opposed  it  with  manly  firmness.  When 
the  American  cause  seemed  about  to  be 
overwhelmed,  and  Congress  made  an  appeal 
to  young  men  of  property  and  influence, 
Gen.  Nelson  issued  an  animated  address  and 
succeeded  in  enlisting  about  seventy  young 
Virginians  in  a  volunteer  corps  and  furnish- 
ed a  number  of  them  from  his  own  purse. 
[1779.]  He  was  for  a  short  time  in  Congress, 
when  ill  health  again  caused  him  to  return 
to  Virginia.     [1780.]  When  Virginia  under- 


when  Col.  TromtmU  wm  engaged  in  his  piece,  "  The  Sign* 
en  of  the  Decliiratioii  of  Independence,"  intended  for  the 
rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at  Waahington,  Chamberlin's  por- 
trait was  forwarded  to  Trorobiill,  bat  it  not  answering  his 
purpose,  being  too  youthful,  be  copied  from  Thomas  Nel- 
son, son  of  the  General,  and  suid  to  be  very  lilie  him. 
Mrs.  PHge  mentioned  to  me  as  among  the  earliest  recollec- 
tions of  her  childhood,  her  having  seen  Lord  and  Lady 
Dunmore  at  the  palace  in  Williamsburg.  She  remembered 
too  that  in  1776  she  was  taken  into  the  Bute  House  in 
Philadelphia  liy  the  Hon.  John  Penn.  During  the  revolu- 
tionary war  she  accompanied  her  mother  from  York  town  to 
the  county  of  Hanover,  to  avoid  the  enemy.  The  housi"  at 
Offley,a  plantHtiun  belonging  to  General  Nelson,  being  too 
somll  for  the  accommodation  of  his  family,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  build  an  additional  room,  and  in  the  interim 
they  occupied  a  faonse,  the  property  of  Patrick  Henry,  at 
Scotch-town,  and  Mrs.  P.  saw  him  there.  She  was  at 
school  with  two  of  his  daughters.  Tbua  far  the  reminis- 
cences of  this  venerable  lady. 

The  first  of  the  Nelsons  of  Virginia  was  Thomas,  son 
of  Hugh  and  Sarah  Nelson,  of  Penrith,  Cumt)erland  county, 
England.  He  was  bom  February  20, 1677,  and  died  Octo- 
ber 7, 1746.  aged  68.  Coming  from  a  lx>rder county,  which 
had  formerly  befonged  to  Scotland,  he  was  styled  '*  Scotch 
Tom."  He  was  an  importing  merchant  and  VorktOMn 
was  in  his  day  and  for  a  long  time  the  sea-port  town  of  Vir- 
ginia.  He  whs  father  of  the  Hon.  William  Nelson,  (Prcsi- 
4mi,)  aad  Tbonuift  NelsoD»  (Sec  ivtary  ) 


took  to  raise  two  millions  of  dollars  in  aid  of 
Congress,  Greneral  Nelson  raised  a  large  sum 
by  pledging  his  own  property  as  security. 
By  this  magnanimous  course  he  brought 
upon  himself  enormous  losses.  [1781.] 
When  Virginia  was  invaded,  Gen.  Nelson 
was  employed  in  endeavoring  to  oppose  the 
enemy.  In  a  period  of  great  public  distress 
he  succeeded  Mr.  Jefferson  in  the  office  of 
Governor.  In  providing  troops  and  stores 
for  the  siege  of  York,  Governor  Nelson  dis- 
played the  greatest  patriotism  and  energy. 
He  was  present  in  command  of  the  Virgin- 
ia militia  at  the  siege  and  received  from 
Washington  an  acknowledgment  of  his  val- 
uable services.  This  generous  patriot,  how- 
ever, did  not  escape  the  shafts  of  slander, 
and  his  noble  efforts  in  the  cause  of  his 
country  subjected  him  to  ingratitude  and  un- 
merited reproach. 

Benjamin  Harrison,  Jr.,  of  Berkeley, 
was  descended  from  ancestors  who  were 
among  the  early  settlers  of  Virginia.  His 
father  was  of  the  same  name,  his  mother 
a  daughter  of  Robert,  (called  King)  Car- 
ter of  Corotoman.  Benjamin  Harrison, 
Jr.,  was  educated  at  the  College  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary.  Long  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Burgesses  for  the  county  of  Charles 
City,  [Nov.  14,  1764,]  he  was  one  of  a  com- 
mittee chosen  to  prepare  an  address  to  the 
king,  a  memorial  to  the  House  of  Lords  and 
a  remonstrance  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act.  [1774.] 
He  was  a  delegate  from  Virginia  to  the  first 
Continental  Congress,  of  which  his  brother^ 
in-law,  Peyton  Randolph,  •  was  President. 
[June  10th,  1776.]  As  Chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House,  Mr.  Harrison  in- 
troduced the  resolution  declaring  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  colonies,  and  on  the  4th  of 
July  he  reported  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, of  which  he  was  one  of  the  sign- 
ers. He  was  four  times  returned  a  delegate 
to  Congress  from  Virginia.  After  the  expi- 
ration of  his  term  of  service  in  that  body,  he 
was  elected  Speaker  of  the  Virginia  House 
of  Burgesses,  which  office  he  held  until  1782, 
when  he  was  chosen  Grovernor  of  the  State,  t 

*  He  married  Glizal^eth  Harrison. 

f  The  common  ancestor  of  the  Harrimns  of  Berkley 
and  of  Brandon  was  BenJHmin  Harrison  of  Surrey.  He 
was  horn  in  that  county  1645  and  died  1712.  It  was  long 
hciieved  by  the  HarriftonK  of  \  irginia,  ihnt  they  were  line- 
ally descended  from  tbe  celebrated  Col.  John  Harrison,  lh« 
friend  of  Cromwell  and  oiie  of  the  regicides.    This  opia- 
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George  Wythe  was  born,  [1726, J  io  Eliza- 
beth City  county,  Virginia,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Chesapeake  Bay.  His  father  was  a  pru- 
dent farmer  of  estimable  character.  George 
Wythe  enjoyed  but  limited  advantages  of 
school  education  and  his  early  tuition  was 
principally  directed  by  his  mother,  and  it  is 
related  that  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  classics  from  her  instructions.  *  Mr. 
Jefferson  mentions  that  while  young  Wythe 
was  studying  the  Greek  Testament,  his  moth- 
er held  an  English  one  to  aid  him  in  the 
translation,  t  By  dint  of  application  and 
this  maternal  assistance,  he  came  to  be  at 


ion,  however,  ftp}iMni  to  b«  rrrooeoo*.  Tb«  first  of  the 
iiuDilj  in  Virginia  was  the  Hon.  Benjnmin  Harrison,  a 
memher  of  the  council  in  Virginia.  He  lies  buried  in  the 
jpnrd  of  an  old  church,  near  ChMo  Point,  in  the  rounty  of 
Surrey.  The  foltowinf  is  his  epitaph :— "Here  lyeih  the 
Body  of  the  Hon.  Bcnjamin  Harbison,  E$qe^  who  did 
Justict,  loved  Mercy,  and  walked  humbly  with  his  God; 
was  always  loyall  to  his  Prince  and  a  great  BenefMCtor  to 
his  Country.  He  was  born  in  this  Parish,  the  20th  day  of 
September,  1645,  and  departed  this  Life  the  3(Hh  day  of 
January,  1712-13.*'  it  is  ceitain  that  this  Benjamin  Har- 
riion,  born  in  SoulhwHrk  pariah,  Surrey,  Virginin,  in  1645, 
during  the  civil  war  in  fingiund.^could  not  be  the  son  of 
Col.  Harrison,  the  regicide.  He  may.  however,  have  been 
a  collateral  relatioo.  That  this  Benjamin  Harriaon,  of 
Surrey,  was  the  first  of  the  family  in  Virginia,  is  confirmed 
by  some  ancient  wills  slill  preserved.  He  had  three  sons, 
of  whom  Benjamin,  the  eldest,  settled  at  Berkley.  He 
married  filisabetb,  daughter  of  Louis  Burwell  of  Gliwcea- 
ter,  and  was  an  eminent  lawyer  and  sometime  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Burgesses.  He  died  in  April.  1710,  aged  37, 
leaving  an  only  son  Benjamin  and  an  only  daughter  Elisa- 
beth. The  son  Benjamin  married  a  daaghter  of  Robert, 
(called  King)  arier  of  Corotoman,  in  the  county  of  Lttn- 
easter.  Two  daughters  of  this  union  were  kille<l  by  the 
same  ilssh  of  lightning  at  Berkley.  Another  daughter 
married  *— -  Randolph  of  Wilton.  The  sons  of  this  Ben- 
jamin Harrison,  and  —  Caiter  his  wife,  were  Benjamin, 
sigrter  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  Charles,  a  gen- 
eral of  the  Revolution ;  Nathaniel,  Henry,  Colin  and  Car- 
ter H.  From  the  last  mentioned,  are  descended  the  Harri- 
sons of  Canberlaod.  Benjamin  Harrison,  Jr.,  of  Berk- 
ley, the  signer,  married  a  Miss  Basset.  Their  children  were 
Benjamin,  Carter  B.,  sometime  roemt>er  of  ComtreKS,  and 
Willism  Henry.  President  of  the  United  States,  onedaughl 
«r  who  married  — -  Randolph,  and  another,  who  married 
— —  Copeland.  So  far  the  Berkley  branch  of  the  Harrisuma. 

The  second  aon  of  Benjamin  Hnrriaon  of  Surrey,  firxl 
of  the  family  in  Virginia,  Wns  Nathaniel.  His  eldest  aon 
was  nsmed  Nathaniel,  and  his  only  aon  was  Benjamin  Har- 
rison, uf  Brandon,  one  of  the  council  of  Virginia,  at  the 
same  time  ^llh  Benjamin  Harrison,  J i  ,  of  Berkley.  hIniui 
the  commencement  of  the  Revolution.  Thi^  Benjamin 
HarriMon  of  Brand  n  waM  faiherof  the  preaent  WilliHm  B. 
Harriaon,  Efq.,  of  Brandon,  to  uhom  1  nm  indelHed  for 
moat  of  the  foregoing;  particular)*,  reUitite  to  hisuncieut  and 
eminent  family.    See  8  Hening.  pp.  66  and  174. 

•  Wirt's  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  p,  65.  This  fact  was 
coromnnicaled  to  Mr.  W'irt  by  Judge  Nelson,  a  relation  of 
Ml.  Wuhe. 

t  Wriiiogs  of  Jsfferson,  toI.  1,  p.  92. 


leogfththe  mostaccompliahed  Latin  and  Greek 
scholar  io  Virginia,  He  pursued  other  Blik 
dies  with  a  like  success.  His  parents  dying 
before  he  became  of  age  and  his  father  leatr- 
ing  him  i|  competent  fortune,  he  fell  into 
idleness  and  dissipation.  At  the  age  of 
thirty,  however  he  abandoned  that  course  of 
life  and  devoted  himself  with  unremitted  in- 
dustry to  the  study  of  the  law  under  Mr. 
John  Lewis.  Mr.  Wythe  in  after  life  ofleD 
deplored  the  loss  of  so  many  golden  years  of 
"his  early  life.  His  learning,  judgment,  in- 
dustry and  eloquence  soon  raised  him  to  em- 
inence at  a  bar  adorned  by  men  of  learning, 
ability  and  dignity.  Early  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  house  of  burgesseSi  he  continued 
a  member  of  it  until  the  revolution.  At  the 
dawn  of  that  event,  Mr.  Wythe  in  common 
with  his  pupil,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  the 
venerable  Richard  Bland,  assumed  the  bold 
ground,  that  the  Crown  was  the  only  con- 
necting link  between  the  Colonies  and  Great 
Britain.  [Nov.  14th,  1764,]  Mr.  Wythe  wai 
a  member  of  a  committee  of  the  house  of 
burgesses  appointed  to  prepare  a  Petition 
to  the  king,  a  Memorial  to  the  Lords  and  a 
Remonstrance  to  the  Commons  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Stamp  Act.  He  prepared  the 
Remonstrance  in  conformity  with  his  radical 
principles.  It  was,  however,  greatly  modi- 
fied by  the  Assembly  before  assenting  to  it. 
[May,  1765,]  Mr.  Wythe  in  common  tvith 
Nicholas,  Pendleton,  Randolph  and  Bland, 
opposed  Patrick  Henry's  celebrated  Resolu- 
tions as  premature.  Early  in  1775,  Mr. 
Wythe  joined  a  corps  of  volunteers,  but  in 
August  of  that  year  became  a  memberof  Con- 
gress. [1776.]  He  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  which  he  hadstrenuouslysap- 
ported  in  debate.  He  was  twice  married, 
first  to  a  Miss  Lewis,  daughter  of  the  gen- 
tleman under  whom  he  had  studied  law; 
second  to  a  Miss  Taliaferro.  *  He  died 
childless.  Mr.  Wythe  was  distinguished  for 
his  integrity,  justice,  patriotism,  ardent  lo?e 
of  liberty  and  a  singular  disinterestedness. 
Temperance  and  regular  habits  gave  bim 
good  health ,  sweet  and  modest  manners  en- 
deared him  to  every  one.  His  elocution 
was  easy,  his  language  chaste,  his  arrange* 
ment  lucid.  Learned,  urbane>  logical,  he 
was  not  quick,  but  solid  and  profound.    He 

♦  Taliaferro,  (pronounced  Toll  iter,)  orifiiwllj  m  '»*^ 
ian  family,  Tafliaiiino.  %  Vitlm^^ i^mV^fW-*^^^^ 
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wan  of  the  middle  size,  well-formed,  hi4  face 
manly  and  engaging.  * 

Richard  Henry  Leewas  born  at  Stratford, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  January  20th, 
1732.  His  father  was  Thomas  Lee;  his 
mother  a  daughter  of  Colonel  Ludwell  of 
Greenspring.  t 

*  1  Writings  of  Jt^flTtpnioA*  pp.  09  94.    8iinderaon*t  Bi- 
ogra|ihy  of  ihf*  Sign^rn.  vol.  9.  pp.  160-164 

i  Life  of  Richnrd  Henry  Lfp,  by  hid  ^randMn  of  thr* 
M.iin4*  nnme.  vol.  I,  pp  5-7.  RiohHril  Lee,  finttoflhe  fHini* 
\y  \f%  VirviiMM.  |tr«*iit  jcrsnirlfntherof  Rirhitnl  Henry,  m  ciiva- 
lier.  enii{(r.tit^  fn>m  Ci  gUiid  to  VirginiH  ilurinx  the  civil 
ctiminoi I01I8  ill  the  time  of  Churle*  (.,  Hiid  mNking  sevrml 
voyNxeNto  the  inoTherc4Hiritry.  Iimiight  over  with  him  h num- 
ber of  foUower^,  ench  of  v^hoin  received  r  {Kirtion  of  Uiid  in 
Uh*  oolony.  under  iho  lille  of  "  heHd-ri|tliU(.*'  H«  probubly 
st-ttled  Kl  finit  ill  York,  for  he  uppeuni  «•«  %  bumiPiiii  of  thui 
couniy,  [1647,]  1  Hening,  p.  339.  Heniy  Lee  whk  a  Imr- 
gea«  of  ihe  RMme  county.  [1652.]  lb.,  p.  370.  KirhMrd  Lee 
Hiially  Melded  in  NorthiinilierlMml  couniy  in  the  Nitriheni 
Neck  [ieSd  ]  Gertnin  Imidii  ihere  being  de)«rted  by  the 
IndiHns.  >«ere  ceded  to  the  Hon.  Smnuel  MHithews,  gov- 
ernor, *'  Pr.vided  that  no  {ntrenehmeni  lie  innde  Ufion  any 
preeeilint  righu  of  Cot.  Uirhard  Lee.*'  lb.  p.  515.  See 
mlifo  a  Heoing,  pp.  900-901«  In  the  Life  of  Hiehnnl  Henry 
Lee,as  nbore  referred  to,  it  in  ttiited  that  Richard  Lee  was 
for  a  lone  time  aecretary  to  Sir  Willium  Berkley,  governor 
of  the  celeny,  and  that  after  the  iiurrenderof  Virginia  to  the 
Purliatnentary  forre«,  he  [Lee]  hired  a  Dutch  ship  and  visit* 
ed  the  etiled  Charles  while  at  Breda,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  in  case  Virginia  iflionid  declare  her  allegiance  lo 
him.  hectiuld  protect  her,  aid  that  finding  the  prince  too 
feeble  te  undertake  it,  he  returned  lo  Virginia.  Thistradition 
is  notoenfirmed  by  l.istory  and  is  probably  entitled  to  but  lit- 
tle credit.  The  rest  of  the  story  is,  that  upon  CromwelPs 
death,  Richnrd  Lee,  with  the  assistance  of  Sir  William 
Berkley,  contrived  to  get  Charles  II.  proclaimed  in  the  col- 
ony, kingof  **  England,  Fraooe,  Scotland,  Ireland  and  Vir- 
ginia,*' turn  ytars  before  he  was  restored  to  the  throne  in 
JSnglandi    A  tis.sue  of  monstrous  fictions. 

Richard,  second  son  of  Richard  Lee.  was  of  the  king*s 
€HMtiici(  in  Virginia.  Thomas  Lee,  thinisonef  the  former, 
wa9  somaliine  President  of  the  council.  RicJiard  Henry 
'Lee*s  inaiernHl  reUtions  were  conspicuous  for  their  public 
stations.  Col.  Lad  well,  father  of  Mrs.  Lee,  was  of  the 
Council,  as  also  was  a  son  of  his.  Her  grandfather  wnit 
sometime  Collector  of  the  Customs  in  Virginia,  (having 
succeeded  Giles  Bland,  who  was  eiecuted  during  the  re- 
liellion,)  and  was  afierwanls  Governor  of  North  Carolina. 
"When  abont  to  send  this  sheet  to  the  press  I  have  received 
s  copy  of  the  will  of  Rioherd  Lee,  head  of  the  family  in 
Virginia,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr«.  8ua.in  H.  Thorn 
ton,  one  of  his  descemlanls.  This  will  is  dated  1663.  The 
following  extracts  are  taken  from  it :— **  1  Col.  Richani 
Lee  of  Vintinia  and  lately  of  Strafford  Langton,  in  the 
cottnty  of  Essex,  Esq.  being  lioond  out  upon  a  voyage  lo 
Virpnia  aforesaid  and  not  knowing  how  ii  may  please  Go«l 
to  dispose  of  me  in  so  long  a  voyHge,"  &c.  **  Fintt  I  give 
«nd  bequeath  my  soul  to  that  good  and  gracious  G(n1 
that  gave  it  me  and  to  my  blessed  Redeemer  Jesus  Christ, 
Mniure<ily  trusting  in  and  by  his  meritorious  Death  and 
Passion,  to  receive  salvation,  and  my  B«»dy  lo  lie  disposed 
of  whether  by  Sea  or  Land,  according  to  the  opportunity 
of  the  Place,  not  doubling  but  at  ihe  last  day  lioth  Body 
tad  Soul  shall  be  re-uniled  and  glorified."  **  Also  my  will 
and  earnest  desire  is  that  my  good  friends,  [Tiiomaa  Grif- 
6\h  mod  John  Itockey  met chsots  ia  England,]  will  with  til 


His  early  days  were  passe  J  somewhat  after 
the  Spartan  manner.  His  mother,  one  of  the 
hij^h*toned  aristocracy,  confined  her  care  to 
her  daughters  and  her  eldest  son  and  left  her 
younger  sons  pretty  much  to  shift  for 
themselves.  *  After  a  course  of  private  tui- 
tion in  his  father's  house,  Richard  Henry  was 
sent  to  Wakefield  Academy,  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land, where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
proficiency  in  his  studies,  particularly  in  the 
Latin  and  Greek.  Having  finished  his  course 
at  this  school,  he  travelled  through  England 


convenient  speed,  cause  my  wife  and  children,  all  except 
Francis  if  he  be  pleased,  to  lie  trans|>orted  to  Virginia 
and  to  provide  all  necessary  for  the  voyage,"  &c.  **To 
my  wife  during  her  life  I  give  the  Plantation  [Stratforil} 
whereon  1  now  dwell,  ten  Engliah  servants,  five  Negroea, 
3  men  and  2  women,  20  sows  and  corn  pro|>orlionable  to 
the  servaols  l^he  said  negroes  I  give  to  her  during  her 
widow liood  aed  no  longer  and  then  presently  to  return  to 
those  of  the  five  youngest  chiUlren,  also  the  PlaotatioQ 
Mocke  Neck,  item  my  will  afid  earnest  desire  is.  that  my 
bossehold  stuff  at  Strafford  be  divided  into  3  parts,  two  of 
which  J  give  lo  my  aou  John  and  bind  him  to  give  to  every 
one  of  hia  brothers  a  bed  and  the  other  third  1  give  to  my 
wife  Anna  Lee.  Item  1  give  all  my  plate  to  my  three  eld' 
est  sons  or  the  survivor  or  survivors  of  them,  each  to  have 
his  part  delivered  to  him  when  he  oomes  totheageof  eigh-' 
teen  years.  Jiem  1  give  to  my  son  John  and  his  heirs  for- 
ever, when  he  comes  to  the  age  of  18  years,  all  my  laud 
and  plantation  at  Mathotick,  all  the  stock  of  cattle  and  bogs 
thereupon,  also  10  Negroes,  vis  5  men  and  five  women  and 
ten  English  servants  for  tlieir  times,  dco.*'  He  hkewiss 
bequeaths  his  Plantation  Paradise  and  the  seivants  there, 
i&c,  to  Richard;  the  Paper  makers  Neck  and  War  Cap- 
tain's Neck  with  5  Negroes  and  JO  English  servanu,  &c., 
to  Franeis.  To  his  5  youager children,  William,  Hancook, 
Betsey,  Anoe  and  Charles,  the  I'esutor  bequeaths  a  plaats* 
lion  including  Bisho(/s  Neck,  4000  acres  of  land  on  the  Po- 
tomae  and  the  remainder  of  two  plantations  after  the  death 
of  bis  wife,  together  with  the  residue  of  his  estate  real  and 
personal.  To  his  eldest  son  John  he  bequeaths  *■  3  Islands 
lying  in  the  Bay  of  Chesapeake,  the  great  Bed  that  1  biot 
over  the  last  year  in  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  furniture 
thereunto  belonging."  To  WilliMm  he  bequeaths  his  lands 
on  the  Maryland  side.  **  Also  my  will  is  that  goods  sof* 
client  lie  set  apart  for  the  inaimenance  of  the  gangs  of 
each  plantation,  for  the  space  of  two  years  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  Goods  to  be  sold  to  the  best  advantage  and  the  To- 
Imioco  shipt  home  to  Mr.  Lockey  and  Mr.  Griffith,**  &e. 
To  Francis  he  gives  his  interest  being  one  eighth  part  in 
the  ship  ElisMbeth  and  Mary  and  the  ship  Sunan.  The 
will  provides  a  fund  ^*for  the  better  education  of  John  and 
Richard  equally  to  aaaist  the  one  in  his  travel  for  the  at- 
tainment of  a  reasonable  perfection  in  the  knowledge  of 
Physick  the  other  at  the  Uiiiver»iiy  or  the  Inns  of  Court 
which  he  shall  be  moat  fit  for.*' 

Aerordinc  to  tradition  the  Lees  of  Westmoreland,  Vir- 
ginia, are  descended  from  the  English  family  of  that  name, 
to  which  lielonged  the  Earls  of  Litchfield.  The  English 
Lees  were  loyal  sup^iorters  of  the  Sluaita.  Accordingly 
Sir  Henry  Lee  of  Ditchlt-y  is  a  cavalier  character  in  Sir  , 
Walter  Srott's  novel  of  Woodstock. 

*  Life  of  Richard  Henry  Lee,  by  his  grand-son  of  the 
same  name.  Vol.  1.,  p.  244. 
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and  visited  London.  He  returned  when  about 
nineteen  years  of  age  to  his  native  country, 
two  years  afler  his  father's  death,  which  oc- 
curred [1750.]  Young  Lee's  fortune  ren- 
dering it  unnecessary  for  him  to  devote  him- 
self to  a  profession,  he  now  passed  a  life  of 
ease,  but  not  of  idleness,  for  he  indulged  his 
taste  for  letters  and  diligently  stored  his  mind 
with  knowledge  in  the  wide  circle  of  theolo- 
gy, science,  history,  law,  politics  and  poetry. 
[1755.]  Being  chosen  captain  of  a  company 
of  volunteers  raised  in  Westmoreland,  he 
marched  with  them  to  Alexandria  and  offered 
their  services  to  General  Braddock  in  his  ex- 
pedition against  Fort  Duquesne.  The  offer, 
however,  was  declined.  In  his  25th  year  Mr. 
Xee  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the  peace  and 
shortly  after  a  burgessfor  his  county.  Natu- 
rally diffident  and  finding  himself  surrounded 
by  men  of  extraordinary  abilities,  for  one  or 
two  sessions  he  took  no  part  in  the  debates. 
One  of  his  early  efforts  was  a  brief  but  strong 
and  elaborate  speech  in  support  of  a  resolu- 
tion, '*  to  lay  so  heavy  a  tax  on  the  importa- 
tion of  slaves  as  effectually  to  put  an  end  to 
that  iniquitous  and  disgraceful  traffic  within 
the  colony  of  Virginia.''  On  this  occasion 
he  argued  against  the  institution  of  slavery  as 
a  portentous  evil  moral  and  political.  *  When 
the  defalcations  of  treasurer  Robinson  came 
to  be  suspected,  Mr.  Lee,  like  Patrick  Henry, 
(on  another  occasion  of  the  same  kind,)  in- 
sisted, with  manly  firmness,  in  the  face  of  a 
proud  and  embittered  opposition,  on  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  state  of  the  treasury.  [Nov. 
1764.]  When  the  mediuted  Stamp  Act 
was  first  heard  of  in  America,  Mr.  Lee,  at 
the  instance  of  a  friend,  wrote  to  Eng- 
land making  application  for  a  collector's 
office  under  that  Act.  At  that  time  nei- 
ther he,  nor  as  he  believed,  his  country- 
men, had  reflected  at  all  on  the  real  nature 
that  Act.  In  a  ^ew  days,  however,  reflec- 
tion convinced  him  of  its  pernicious  charac- 
ter and  of  the  impropriety  of  his  application, 
and  from  that  time  he  became,  in  public  and 
in  private,  one  of  the  most  active  and  stren- 
uous opponents  of  the  Stamp  Act.  t  In  this 
year  he  brought  before  the  Assembly  of  Vir- 
ginia the  subject  of  the  declaratory  Act  of 
Parliament,  claiming  a  right  to  tax  America, 
and  he  draughted  the  address  to  the  king 

•  Life  of  R.  H.  Lee.    Vol.  1,  p.  IT-ID. 

t  Life  of  R.  U.  Lee.    Vol.  L,  pp.  3i ,  4042. 


and  the  memorial  to  the  commons.  His 
accomplishments,  learning,  courtesy,  pat- 
riotism, republican  principles,  decision  of 
character  and  eloquence,  commanded  the  at- 
tention of  the  legislature.  Although  a  mem- 
ber at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  Pair 
rick  Henry's  Resolutions,  [1765,]  Mr.  Lee 
happened  not  to  be  present  at  the  discussion, 
but  he  heartily  concurred  in  their  adoption. 
Shortly  afler  the  passage  of  those  Resolutions 
Mr.  Lee  organized  an  association  in  West- 
moreland in  furtherance  of  them.  [1767.] 
He  vigorously  opposed  the  Act  laying  a  dulj 
on  Tea  and  that  for  quartering  British  troops 
in  the  Colonies.  He  was  now  residing  at 
Chantilly,  •  his  seat  on  the  Potomac,  in  West- 
moreland. [25th  July,  1768.]  In  a  letter  to 
John  Dickinson  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Lee 
suggested,  "  that  not  only  select  committees 
should  be  appointed  by  all  the  colonies,  but 
that  a  private  correspondence  should  be  coo- 
ducted  between  the  lovers  of  liberty  in  every 
province."  t  [1773.]  The  Virginia  Assem- 
bly, (about  the  same  time  with  that  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay,)  appointed  a  committee  of 
correspondence,  consisting  of  six  members, 
of  whom  Mr.  Lee  was  one.  X  [1774.]  Mr. 
Lee  was  a  delegate  from  Virginia  in  the  Cod* 
gress  that  met  at  Philadelphia.  Patrick  Henry, 
the  first  who  spoke  in  that  body,  was  followed 
by  Richard  Henry  Lee.  Mr.  Lee  was  an  ac- 
tive and  laborious  member  of  all  the  leadiog 
committees,  and  he  draughted  the  memorial 
to  the  people  of  British  America.  §  [1775.] 
Returned  again  from  Westmoreland  to  the 
Virginia  Assembly ;  that  body  elected  him  a 
delegate  to  the  second  congress.  When 
Washington  was  chosen  commander-in-chief, 
Richard  Henry  Lee  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, appointed  for  the  occasion,  prepared 
the  commission  and  instructions.  He  served 
also  on  several  other  important  committees 
and  prepared  the  second  address  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Great  Britain.  ||  [May  17, 1776.]  The 
Convention  of  Virginia  passed  resolutions 
instructing  her  delegates  in  congress  to  pro- 
pose to  that  body  to  declare  the  colonies  ^xt^ 

*  A  few  miles  below  Stratford.  The  house  at  Cbaniilly 
is  now  in  ruins. 

f  lb.  p.  65. 

t  lb.  63.  The  suggestion  whs,  ho«  ever,  claimed  by  Mr. 
Jefferson. 

^  This  Rtasterly  document  is  to  be  found  in  the  Life  of  R. 
H.Lee.     Vol.  ].,  pp.  119-133. 
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and  independent.  When  those  instructions 
were  received  at  Philadelphia,  the  Virginia 
delegation  appointed  Mr.  Lee  to  bring  for- 
ward resolutions  to  that  effect.  He  accord- 
ingly, June  7th,  made  that  motion,  which  was 
seconded  by  John  Adams.  June  10th,  Mr. 
Lee  received,  by  express  from  Virginia,  intel- 
ligence of  the  dangerous  illness  of  his  wife. 
He  therefore  lefl  Philadelphia  on  the  lltli, 
the  day  on  which  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  draught  a  Declaration  of  independence. 
Had  he  remained  he  would  have  been  chair- 
man of  that  committee,  and  would  have  been 
the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. Shortly  after  the  adoption  of  the 
Declaration,  [July  8th,J  Mr.  Jefferson  en- 
closed to  Mr.  Lee,  in  Virginia,  the  original 
draught,  and  also  a  copy  of  the  Declaration 
as  adopted  by  Congress.  In  August  Mr.  Lee 
resumed  his  seat  in  congress.  Richard  Henry 
Lee  was  in  person  tall  and  well  proportioned, 
his  features  bold  and  expressive,  nose  aqui- 
line, the  contour  of  his  face  noble.  He  had 
lost,  by  an  accident,  the  use  of  one  of  his 
hands,  and  was  sometimes  styled  **  the  gen- 
tleman of  the  silver  hand ;"  this  hand  he 
kept  covered  with  a  black  silk  bandage,  but 
leaving  his  thumb  free.  Notwithstanding 
this  disadvantage  his  gesture  was  pre-emi- 
nently graceful.  His  voice  was  melodious, 
his  elocution  Ciceronian,  his  diction  elegant, 
copious,  easy.  His  eloquence  flowed  on  in 
tranquil  magnificence  like  the  stream  of  his 
own  Potomac,  reflecting  in  its  course  the 
beautiful  forms  of  nature.  *  Mr.  Lee  was  a 
member  of  the  Episcopal  church. 

Francis  Lightfoot  Lee,  brother  of  Richard 
Henry,  was  born,  [October  14,  1734.]  He 
was  educated  under  a  private  tutor  and  in- 
herited an  independent  fortune.  [1765.]  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Virsfinia  house  of 
bargesses,  and  continued  in  that  body  until 
1775,  when  the  convention  of  Virginia  re- 
turned  him  a  member  of  Congress,  in  which 
he  remained  until  1779,  when  he  re-entered 
the  Assembly  of  Virginia,  t 

Carter  Braxton  was  born  at  Newinffton.  on 
the  Matapony,  in  King  and  Queen  county, 
Va.,  [Sept.  10th,  1736.]  His  father,  George 
Braxton,  a  wealthy  planter,  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  Rpbert  Carter,  of  the  council,  and, 

♦  W  irt*«  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  p.  68.    Life  of  R.  H. 
Lee,  vol  1,  pp.  249  250. 
t  Encyclopasdia  Americana. 


[1748,]  represented  the  county  of  King  and 
Queen,  being  colleague  of  John,  (known  as 
speaker,)  Robinson.  Carter  Braxton  was 
educated  at  the  college  of  William  &  Mary. 
Inheriting  in  his  youth,  upon  his  father's 
death,  a  large  estate,  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
he  married  Judith,  daughter  of  Christopher 
Robinson,  of  Middlesex.  She  dying,  [1757,] 
Mr.  Braxton  visited  England,  where  he  re- 
mained for  several  years*  and  returned  [1760.] 
[1761.]  He  married  Elizabeth,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Richard  Corbin,  of  Laneville.  During 
his  first  marriage,  he  built  an  elegant  man- 
sion at  Elsin  Green,  on  the  Pamunkey,  and 
afterwards  another  at  Chericoke,  on  the  same 
river.  He  lived  nn  a  style  of  generous  and 
costly  hospitality,  according  to  the  fashion  of 
that  day.  [1761.]  He  was  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Burgesses  from  the  county  of  King 
William,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  ses- 
sion of  1765.t  [1769.]  He  was  a  dele- 
gate in  the  assembly  from  the  same  county 
and  was  a  signer  of  the  non-importation 
agreement.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Vir- 
ginia convention,  [1774.]  [1775.]  When 
Patrick  Henry,  at  the  head  of  150  volun- 
teers, had  advanced  to  Doncastle's,  within 
16  miles  of  Williamsburg,  for  the  purpose  of 
recovering  the  gunpowder,  removed  by  Lord 
Dunmore,  Mr.  Braxton  repaired  to  Henry's 
head-quarters  and  interposed  his  efforts  to 
prevent  extremities.  Finding  that  Henry 
would  not  disband  without  receiving  the  pow- 
der or  compensation  for  it,  Mr.  Braxton  re- 
turned to  Williamsburg  and  procured  from 
nis  father-in-law,  Corbin,  the  deputy  receiver 
genera],  the  amount  demanded,  and  deliver- 
ing it  to  Henry,  succeeded  in  warding  off 
the  threatened  blow.  In  this  pacific  course 
Mr.  Braxton  coincided  with  the  moderate 
councils  of  Pendleton,  Nicholas  and  Peyton 
Randolph.  In  this  year  Mr.  Braxton  was  an 
active  member  of  the  assembly  and  of  the  con- 
vention that  met  at  Richmond.  He  was  one  of 
the  committee  of  safety.  [Dec.  15.]  He  was 
elected  a  delegate  to  congress  in  the  place  of 
Peyton  Randolph,  and  he  was  a  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  [June  1776.] 
The  convention  having  reduced  the  number 
of  delegates  in  Congress  fi-om  seven  to  five, 

*  A  diary  which  he  kept  during  this  period  is  still  pre- 
served  by  his  deicendants. 

t  His  colleagoe  was  Bernard  Moore  of  Chelsea,  son-in- 
law  of  Got.  Spotswood. 
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Mr.  Harrison  and  Mr.  Braxton  were  not  re- 
elected. According  to  Girardin,  •  "  Mr. 
Braxton's  Mdress  on  Government  was  not  uni- 
versally relished  and  his  popularity  had  been 
in  some  degree  impaired  by  persons  whose  po- 
litical indiscretions,  though  beyond  his  con- 
trol, fatally  re-acted  against  him."  He  was, 
however,  about  this  time  returned  by  the 
county  of  King  William  a  member  of  the 
convention,  and  if  he  had  fallen  under  a  cloud 
of  suspicion,  it  appears  to  have  been  soon 
dispersed,  for,  [Oct.  12th,  1776,]  the  thanks 
of  the  convention  were  unanimously  return* 
ed  to  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Carter  Braxton, 
for  their  ability,  diligence,  and  integrity,  as 
delegates  in  Congress,  t 


CHAPTER   XXXrV. 
1776—1781. 

Dunmore ;  MiscelUineous  AffWini ;  Clarke  Captures  St. 
ViueenDes ;  The  Convention  Troops ;  ArrivHl  of  British 
Squadron  in  Hampton  Roads ;  Suffolk  Burnt ;  Battle  of 
King's  Mountain;  Arnold  Invades  Virginia;  Arrival  of 
Phillips ;  Petersburg  taken ;  Devastations  of  the  Enemy  ; 
Phillips  proceeds  down  James  River ;  Returns  to  Pe- 
tersburg; His  Death;  Succeeded  by  Arnold;  Simooe. 

Dunmore,  pressed  for  provisions,  burnt  his 
intrenchments  near  the  ruins  of  Norfolk  and 
sought  refuge  on  board  of  his  fleet.  Major 
General  Charles  Lee  took  energetic  measures 
for  curbing  the  disaffected  in  the  lower  coun- 
try. His  orders  were  carried  into  effect  b^ 
Col.  Woodford,  who,  in  this  affair,  displayed 
vigor  tempered  with  humanity.  Dunmore, 
with  his  fleet  lefl  Hampton  Roads  about  the 
first  of  June  and  intrenched  himself  on 
Gwynn's  island,  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  to 
the  East  of  Matthews  county.  [July  9thJ  he 
was  attacked  by  a  party  of  Virginians  under 
Brigadier  Greneral  Andrew  Lewis  and  forced 
to  abandon  the  island.  Shortly  afterwards 
despatching  the  remnant  of  his  followers  to 
Florida  and  the  West  Indies,  he  retired  to  the 
North  and  thence  returned  to  England,  where 
he  continued  to  exhibit  himself  an  active,  un-* 
tiring  opponent  of  America. 

[July  3, 1775.]     Washington  assumed  the 

•  See  Burk*s  History  of  Virginia. 

*  Biography  of  Signers  of  Deolarafion  of  Indefteiideoee. 
Vol.  vi,  pp.  177-207. 


command  of  the  American  army,  consisting 
of  14,500  men,  encamped  near  Boston,  and 
made  his  head-quarters  at  Cambridge.  The 
British  army,  blocked  up  on  the  land  side  re- 
mained inactive  in  Boston  until  March,  when 
Sir  William  Howe,  who  had  succeeded  Gen- 
eral Gage,  evacuated  that  city  and  sailed  for 
Halifax.  In  the  meantime  Canada  being  in- 
vaded and  Montgomery  having  reduced  St 
Johns,  Fort  Chamblee  and  Montreal,  united 
his  force  with  that  under  Arnold  and  fell  in 
a  gallant  but  unsuccessful  attack  upon  Que- 
bec. Reinforcements  of  American  troops 
were  sent  to  Canada,  but  owing  to  their  ia- 
sufficiency  in  number  and  in  discipline,  the 
rigor  of  the  climate  and  the  activity  of  Gen- 
eral Carleton,  the  British  commander,  the  ex- 
pedition proved  fruitless,  and  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  evacuate  that  country. 

Upon  the  evacuation  of  Boston  the  Ameri- 
can army  proceeded  to  New  York.  Early  ia 
July,  1776,  Sir  William  Howe  with  his  army 
landed  on  Staten  Island.  Tbe  command  of 
the  fleet  was  under  Lord  Howe,  brother  of 
Sir  William,  and  these  two  were  constituted 
commissioners  for  restoring  peace.  Tbe 
British  army  being  re-in forced,  in  Aogost 
amounted  to  24,000  men.  The  American 
army  numbered  27,000,  of  whom,  however, 
many  were  undisciplined  and  a  fourth  part 
sick.  [August  27.].  In  the  battle  of  Long 
Island,  the  American  array,  inferior  in  Bum* 
ber  to  the  British,  and  without  cavalry,  was 
defeated  with  a  heavy  loss,  variously  esti- 
mated. Among  the  prisoners  was  GSeneral 
Sullivan.  The  British  loss  was  not  inconsid- 
erable. From  the  commencement  of  the 
battle  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  till  tbe 
morning  of  the  29th  Washington  never  slept, 
and  was  almost  constantly  on  horseback. 
The  disastrous  result  of  this  action  cast  a 
gloom  over  the  cause  of  independence  and 
damped  the  ardor  of  the  American  troops. 
The  militia,  in  large  numbers,  quit  tbe  camp 
and  went  home,  insubordination  prevailed 
and  Washington  was  obliged  to  confess  his 
<'  want  of  confidence  is  tbe  generality  of  the 
troops."  He  urged  upon  Congress  the  ne* 
cessity  of  a  permanent  army.  [September 
15,  1776.]  Washington  was  compelled  to 
evacuate  New  York  with  the  loss  of  all  his 
heavy  artillery  and  a  large  part  of  his  stores. 
Greneral  Howe  took  possession  of  the  city.* 

•  1.  Marthairs  Life  of  W4»biiifh»B,  pp.Sl-Wa 
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In  a  skirmish,  on  Haerlem  Heights,  a  de- 
tachment of  the  third  Virginia  regiment, 
(which  had  arrired  on  the  preceding  day,) 
formed  the  advanced  party  in  the  attack. 
Major  Leitch,  while  intrepidly  leading  them 
on,  fell  mortally  wounded*  In  accordance 
with  Washington's  solicitation,  congress  took 
some  measures  to  put  the  army  on  a  better 
footing.  Washington  to  obviate  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy,  moved  his  army  up  the 
North  River.  [October  25,  1776,J  occurred 
the  battle  of  White  Plains,  warmly  contested 
with  equal  loss  and  without  conclusive  re- 
sult. [Nov.  16th.]  Fort  Washington  was 
stormed  by  the  British,  and  the  garrison,  con- 
sisting of  upwards  of  2,600  men,  were  made 
prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  800. 
Early  in  December,  Washington  finding  bis 
army  reduced  to  4000  men,  retreated  across 
Jersey.  Upon  reaching  the  Delaware,  his 
number  was  reduced  to  3000,  badly  armed, 
half  naked  and  destitute  of  supplies.  They 
were  followed  by  a  British  army,  numerous, 
well-appointed,  and  victorious.  Gen.  Charles 
Lee  was  surprised  and  made  prisoner.  The 
spirit  of  disaffection,  prevailing  in  the  coun- 
try, was  added  to  render  the  American  cause 
still  more  hopeless.  This  was  a  dark  period 
of  the  Revolution.  [Dec.  20, 1776.  J  Wash- 
ington's army,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Dela- 
ware, increased  by  re-inforceraents,  amount- 
ed to  70O0  effectives.  In  a  few  days,  how- 
ever, all  of  them,  except  about  1,500  men, 
were  about  to  be  dissolved.  In  the  gloom  that 
overspread  the  country,  Washington  became 
convinced  that  some  bold  enterprise  was  ne- 
cessary, and  he  resolved  to  strike  at  the  posts 
of  the  enemy,  who  had  retired  into  winter 
quarters.  Crossing  the  Delaware  in  a  night 
of  extreme  cold,  he  surprised  a  body  of  Hes- 
sians at  Trenton,  on  the  morning  of  the  26th, 
and  made  1,000  prisoners.  Lieut.  Monroe, 
afterwards  President  of  the  United  States, 
was  wounded  in  this  affair.  Lieut.  Colonel 
Baylor,  of  Virginia,  Wa^shington's  aid,  car- 
rying the  intelligence  of  this  success  to  Con- 
gress, was  presented  with  a  horse  caparisoned 
for  service  and  was  recommended  for  promo- 
tion. At  Princeton,  another  corps  was  routed 
with  heavy  loss,  but  the  joy  of  the  Ameri- 
cans was  mingled  with  grief  for  the  loss  of 
the  brave  and  virtuous  General  Mercer. 

DuriQg   this  year  died  Richard  Bland,  a 
man  of  extraordinary  intellectual  calibre,  of 


a  finished  education,  and  of  indefatigable 
habits  of  application.  Thoroughly  versed  in 
the  charters,  laws  and  history  of  the  colony, 
he  was  styled  the  Virginia  Antiquary.  He 
was  a  politician  of  the  first  rank,  a  profound 
logician  and  the  first  writer  in  the  colony. 
His  letter  to  the  clergy  of  Virginia,  published 
1760,  and  that  on  the  rights  of  the  colonies, 
published  1766,  are  monuments  of  his  pat- 
riotism, his  learning,  and  of  the  vigor  of  his 
understanding.  In  debate  he  was  an  un- 
graceful speaker.  *  It  is  said  that  he  was 
pronounced  by  Mr.  Jefferson  <'the  wisest 
man  south  of  the  James  river."  He  resided 
at  Jordan's  Point,  his  seat  on  James  river,  in 
the  county  of  Prince  Gieorge.  His  portrait 
and  that  of  his  wife  were  mutilated  by  British 
soldiers  during  the  revolutionary  war. 

The  Cherokees,  instigated  by  the  English, 
having  made  bloody  incursions  on  the  fron- 
tier of  Virginia)  Col.  Christian  marching 
with  a  body  of  troops  burnt  their  towns  and 
compelled  them  to  sue  for  peace.  [October 
7tb>  1776,]  the  Assembly  of  Virginia  met  for 
the  first  time  since  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolution.  Edmund  Pendleton  was  chosen 
Speaker  of  the  house  of  delegates  an  1  Ar^ 
chibald  Carey  of  the  Senate.  The  Presby- 
tery of  Hanover  presented  to  the  Assembly 
a  Memorial  praying  that  religious  fireedom 
should  be  secured  to  dissenters.  The  Me- 
morialists  pledged  themselves  that  nothing 
in  their  power  should  be  wanting  to  give 
success  to  the  common  cause.  In  the  fron- 
tier counties,  containing  one  fifth  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Virginia,  the  dissenters,  who 
constituted  almost  the  entire  population, 
were  yet  obliged  to  contribute  to  the  sup- 

•  Wirt's  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  p.  64.  The  Blandeof  Va. 
derive  their  name  from  Bland  a  place  in  Westuioreiand  or 
Cumberland,  England.  William  de  Bland  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  £dward  111.,  and  did  food  servii'O  in  the  wars, 
which  that  king  carried  on  in  France,  in  company  of  John, 
of  Gaunt,  Earl  of  Richmond  Thomas  de  Bland  obtained 
a  pardon  from  Richard  II.,  for  the  death  of  a  person  slain 
in  a  duel,  by  the  intercession  of  bis  Iriend,  the  Dake  of 
Guyenna  and  Lancaster.  Giles  Uland,  collector  of  iha 
customs  for  James  river,  a  partisan  of  Bacon,  was  executed 
during  the  rebellion.  Edmund  Bland,  a  nierchant  in  Spain, 
[I&IS,]  removed  to  Virginia,  and  settled  at  K images, 
in  Charles  City  county.  Tbeo<iorick  Bland,  who  sett  led  at 
Westover,  [1654,]  and  Giles  Bland,  who  was  executed  in 
the  time  of  Bacon's  Rebellion,  have  been  mentioned  in  a 
preceding  part  of  this  work.  This  Theodorick  left  three 
SODS,  of  whom  the  second  was  born  at  Berkley,  [166ft.] 
His  second  wife  was  Eiigabetb,  daughter  of  Colonel  Wil- 
liam Randolph,  of  Turkey  Uland,  and  their  eldest  soo 
^  Richard,  afterwards  nismber  of  the  qU}  coqgrcsa. 
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port  of  the  church  as  established.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  colony  labored  under  the 
same  disadvantage.  ''  Certain  it  is,  [say  the 
Memorialists,]  that  every  argument  for  civil 
liberty  gains  additional  strength  when  ap- 
plied to  liberty  in  the  concerns  of  religion ; 
and  there  is  no  argument  in  favor  of  estab- 
lishing the  Christian  religion,  but  what  may 
be  pleaded  with  equal  propriety  for  estab- 
lishing the  tenets  of  Mahomed,  by  those 
who  believe  the  Alcoran ;  or  if  this  be  not 
true,  it  is  at  least  impossible  for  the  magis- 
trate to  adjudge  the  right  of  preference 
among  the  various  sects  that  profess  the 
Christian  faith,  without  erecting  a  chair  of 
infallibility,  which  would  lead  us  back  to 
the  church  of  Rome.''  Religious  establish- 
ments, (they  contended,)  are  injurious  to  the 
temporal  interests  of  any  community.  The 
more  early  settlement  of  Virginia  and  her 
natural  advantages  would  have  attracted  hith- 
er multitudes  of  industrious  and  useful  mem- 
bers of  society,  but  they  had  either  remained 
in  their  place  of  nativity,  or  preferred  worse 
civil  governments  and  a  more  barren  soil, 
where  they  might  enjoy  the  rights  of  con- 
science more  fully.  Kor  did  religion  need 
Uie  aid  of  an  establishment.  On  the  con- 
trary, as  her  weapons  are  spiritual,  Christi- 
anity would  flourish  in  the  greatest  purity 
when  left  to  her  native  excellence,  and  the 
duty  which  we  owe  our  Creator  can  only  be 
directed  by  reason  and  conviction.  The  As- 
sembly passed  an  act  exempting  Dissenters 
from  contributions  for  the  support  of  the  es- 
tablished church  and  submitting  to  the  pea* 
pie  the  question  whether  a  general  assess- 
ment should  be  levied  for  the  support  of  re- 
hgion.  • 

Thomas  Jefferson,  Edmund  Pendleton, 
George  Wythe,  George  Mason  and  Thomas 
Ludwell  Lee  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
revise  the  State  Laws.  By  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Mason  and  the  death  of  Mr.  Lee,  the 
duty  devolved  on  the  other  three.  An  act 
of  great  consequence,  framed  by  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, for  docking  entails,  was  passed.  The 
Virginia  Assembly  met,  [May  5th,  1777.] 
George  Wythe,  pupil  and  friend  of  Jefferson, 
was  made  Speaker  of  the  lower  bouse.    The 

*  Eriifi.  and  Lit.  Mag.,  vel.  9,  pp.  90-33.    Th«  Hanovor 
Fracl^tery  in  1777  presemed  a  Memorial  against  th«  At 
•essment. 


loath  of  allegiance  was  prescribed*  a  loan 
office  established  and  acts  passed  to  support 
the  credit  of  the  continental  and  state  paper 
currency.  Benjamin  Harrison,  George  Mir 
son,  Joseph  Jones,  Francis  Ligbtfoot  Lee 
and  John  Harrison  were  elected  delegatea  to 
Congress,  Richard  Henry  Lee  being  left  out 
[June  5th.]  On  account  of  his  healtk  and 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  certain  charges 
circulated  against  his  character  as  a  patriot, 
Mr.  Lee  returned  home.  Having  recentlj 
been  elected  to  the  Assembly  from  WesU 
moreland,  he  repaired  to  Richmond  and  de- 
manded an  enquiry  into  his  public  condnet 
Afler  a  full  investigation  and  a  defence  so 
graceful  and  so  eloquent  as  to  extort  admi- 
ration even  from  his  enemies,  he  was  hoD* 
orably  acquitted  and  the  thanks  of  the  legist 
iature  were  returned  ta  him  for  his  fidelity, 
zeal  and  patriotism,  by  the  venerable  Speak- 
er George  Wythe.  * 

[July,  1777.]  Sir  William  Howe  mailed 
from  New  York  and  erUering  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  proceeded  up  Elk  river,  where, 
[August  25tli,]  he  landed  his  army  consists 
ing  of  18,000  men.  The  American  Army, 
numbering  nearly  15,000  men,  of  whom, 
however,  there  were  not  more  than  11,000 
effectives,  marched  about  the  same  time 
towards  the  Brandywine.  In  the  Battle  of 
Brandywine,  which  took  place  [September 
11th,  1777,1  Sir  William  Howe  proved  vic- 
torious. The  action  was  sanguinary  and 
the  loss  on  both  sides  heavy.  The  Virgiaia 
brigades  under  Wayne  and  Weedoo  weie 
among  the  troops  that  particularly  distis- 
guished  themselves*  The  Srd  Virginia  regi- 
ment under  command  of  the  brave  Colond 
Marshall,  (father  of  the  Chief  Justice,)  su^ 
fered  terribly,  t  Among  the  wounded  were 
the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  and  General  Wood- 
ford. The  enemy  passed  the  night  on  the 
field  of  battle.    September  26th  the  British 

•  Life  of  Richarri  Henry  Lee,  pp.  192-196.  1  Bltmlpt- 
pert,  pp.  67-58. 

t  This  rcgimenr,  which  had  performed  excrendy  Mvcn 
duty  in  the  campnijin  of  1776,  wm  placed  io  a  woodootbe 
right  and  in  front  of  Woodford**  brigade  and  Stepheo'i  d^ 
vinion.  Though  attncked  by  much  snperior  nunbeis,  the 
ard  Virginia  ragiment  inaintaiacd  itt  poiitioD  wiUiPQl  kwag 
ao  inch  of  ground,  until  both  it*  flanka  wen  tamMlt  iv 
ammuniiion  nearly  expended  and  more  than  half  of  the 
officer*  and  one-third  of  the  eoldiert  were  killed  and  woond- 
ed.  Col.  Maiahall,  whoaa  bone  had  reoaiMd  two  ImHi. 
then  retired  to  reaume  hia  poaHioo  on  the  right  of  bis  di« 
viaion;  but  it  had  already  retreated.  1  MarahaU'*  Wuh- 
ington,  p.  I5S. 
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army  entered  Philadelphia.  October  4Ui  oc* 
ourred  the  battle  of  GermantowD.  Here 
again  afVer  a  bloody  conflict,  Washington 
was  compelled  to  retreat.  The  9th  Virginia 
regiment  and  part  of  the  6th  were  made  pris- 
onera.  Col.  Matthews,  after  penetrating  to 
the  centre  of  the  town  with  his  regiment, 
was  made  prisoner.  In  December  the  Amer- 
ican army  encamped  at  Valley  Forge. 

In  the  meantime,  Greneral  Burgoyne,  with 
a  well  appointed  British  army  of  7,000  men, 
had  advanced  from  Canada  in  order  to  open 
a  communication  between  that  country  and 
New  York  and  to  cutoff  Nev^  England  from 
the  rest  of  the  States.  After  capturing  Ti- 
conderoga,  he  moved  slowly  towards,  the 
Hudson  river,  encountering  continual  ob- 
structions in  his  route  through  a  wilderness 
country  and  harassed  by  the  American 
troops.  A  strong  detachment  was  over- 
whelmed by  Starke  and  his  brave  country- 
men near  Bennington.  After  a  series  of 
engagements  in  which  he  suffered  a  terrible 
loss,  Burgoyne  was  at  length,  [17th  October, 
1777,]  forced  to  surrender  his  army  to  Gates 
at  Saratoga.  *  In  consequence  of  Bur- 
goyne's  surrender  and  of  the  treaty  by  which 
the  Americans  had  secured  the  alliance  of 
the  French,,  the  British  army  (under  com- 
mand of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  had  relie- 
ved Sir  William  Howe,)  evacuated  Phil- 
adelphia, [June  18,  1778.]  Crossing  the  Del- 
aware, they  marched  through  Jersey  for  New 
York.  [June  S8tb,  1778,J  occurred  the  ba^ 
.  tie  of  Monmouth.  The  result  was  not  de- 
cisive, but  the  Americans  remained  masters 
of  the  field,  t    Sir  Henry  Clinton  occupied 


*  1.  MHrahair*  WMhinxton,  p.  807. 

t  Col.  Richard  Kaider  Meadt,  father  of  Bitbop  Moade, 
of  Virginia,  whi  one  of  WMhinjjton'a  aides-de-camp  du- 
rin(S  the  revolntionHry  war.  The  following  anecdote  rein- 
tive  to  hioi.  in  uken  from  Atilnrey's  Travels,  vol.9,  pp.  403- 
404.  Aaburty  waa  a  liaateiMiit  in  the  British  amy  aiid  at 
till!  time  N  prisoner  of  war  in  Virginia  and  viaiting  the 
lower  country  on  parole.  *'0n  my  way  to  this  place,  I 
Slope  and  iclppt  al  Tuckahoe,  where  1  met  with  Ccrtonel 


Washington V  saite.  More  than  enoe  did  1  express  awisb 
thf>  Genera)  himself  had  been  of  the  party,  to  have  seen 
and  conversed  with  a  oharst^ter,  of  whom  in  hM  my  travels 
throoith  the  varioiis  proviiteee  J  never  heanl  any  oiw  speak 
disrespefttfully  as  an  individual  atui  whose  patjtic  charac- 
ter has  l)een  the  adroirstion  and  astonishment  of  all  Eu- 
rope." •  •  ••  the  Colonel  attributed  the  safety  of  lii» 
persoD  to  the  swiftness  of  this  horse,  si  the  battlo  of  Mon- 
nmith,  havini  been  fired  at  and  parsaed  by  some  British 
ulficers,  aa  be  wm  reeonnoiiering.  Upon  the  Coloaers  men- 
lioiujig  this  eircttinstaaoey  it  oeonried  lo  om  he  mnaft  have 


New  York.  The  arrival  of  a  French  fleet 
under  Count  D'Estaing  reanimated  the  hopes 
of  the  Americans.  Washington  took  up  a 
positio^i  at  White  Plains  on  the  Hudson. 
Ahout  this  time  Col.  Baylor's  regiment  of 
cavalry  was  surprised  in  the  night  by  a  Brit* 
ish  corps  under  General  Ckay.  Of  104  pri» 
vates  40  were  made  prisoners,  27  killed  or 
wounded.  Col.  Baylor  was  dangerously 
wounded  and  taken.  During  this  year  Vir«> 
ginia  sent  Gen.  George  Rogers  Clarke  in  an 
expedition  to  the  Northwest.  Alter  endu* 
ring  extreme  sufferings  in  marching  through 
a  wilderness,  Clarke  and  his  hardy  followers 
captured  Kaskaskias  and  its  governor  Roches 
blave.  [December  15, 1778.]  Hamilton,  British 
Lieut.  Governor  of  Detroit,  under  Sir  Gny 
Carleton,  govemor-in*chiei^  took  possession 
of  the  post  of  St.  Vincennes.  *  Here  he 
fortified  himself,  intending  in  the  ensuing 
spring  to  rally  his  Indian  confederate^^— to 
attack  Kaskaskias,  then  in  possession  of  Col; 
ClariLe,  and  to  proceed  up  the  Ohio  to  Fort 
Pitt,  sweeping  Kentucky  in  his  way,  and 
finally  overrunning  all  West  Augusta.  Thk 
expedition  was  ordered  by  Sir  Guy  Carleloii* 
Clarke's  position  was  too  remote  for  sucoor, 
and  his  force  too  small  to  withsund  a  siege; 
Nevertheless  he  prepared  to  make  the  best 
possible  defence.  At  this  juncture,  however^ 
a.  Spanish  merchant  brought  intelligence) 
that  Hamilton  had,  by  detaching  his  Indian 
allies,  reduced  the  strength  of  his  garrison  to 
80  men  with  a  few  cannon.  Clarke  imme* 
diately  despatched  a  small  armed  galley  with 
orders  to  force  her  way,  and  station  herself 
a  few  miles  below  the  enemy.  In  the  mean* 
time,  [Feb.  7th,  1779,]  he  marched  with  130 
men  upon  St.  Vincennes.  t  During  his  march 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  joined 
the  expedition ;  the  rest  garrisoned  the  towns, 
impeded  by  rain  and  high  waters,  Clarke's 


been  the  person  that  Sir  Hanij  Clinton's  Aid-de  Camp 
Mead,  Colonel  Laurena,  and  aoolher  odLcer  of  Oenersl  j  had  fired  at,  and  reqae^ting  to  know  the  pnrtirular  ro^or  df 

his  horse,  he  informed  me  it  was  lilMck,  which  convinred 
me  it  was  him ;  when  (  related  the  cireumsinnre  of  his 
meeting  Sir  Henry  CtiiHOfi,  be  replied,  he  recollected  in 
the  eourse  of  that  day  io  have  met  seversl  Bnii«b  officers 
aikd  one  of  them  wore  a  star.  Up<m  my  meut toning  the 
obeerration  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  made  fo  his  Aid-do- 
Camp,  the  Cok»R«4  laiiith«d  and  replied,  "*  Hsd  he  known 
it  had  been  the  Commander-in-t^hief,  he  shoe  Id  hure  made 
a  desperate  eflbrt  to  hare  taken  hHn  prisoner." 
*  Now  Vinoennes  iu  tndi:kiii4.  ' 

t  J.  Marshairs  WaabAu^tou,  p.  984. 
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little  army  Were  occupied  for  16  days  in  reach- 
ing the  borders  of  the  Wabash.  When  with- 
in nine  miles  of  the  enemy,  it  required  five 
days  to  cross  "  the  drowned  lands''  near  that 
river,  **  having  to  wade  oflen  upwards  of  two 
leagues  to  our  breast  in  water.''  But  for  the 
mildness  of  the  season  they  must  have  per- 
ished. On  the  evening  of  February  33rd  they 
reached  dry  land  and  came  unperceived  with- 
in sight  of  the  enemy.  An  attack  being 
made  at  7  o'clock  in  the  same  evening,  the 
inhabitants  of  Su  Vincennes  gladly  sur- 
rendered it  and  assisted  in  besieging  Hamil- 
ton, who  held  out  in  the  fort.  [Feb.  24th.J 
He  surrendered  the  garrison.  Clarke  shortly 
afterwards  despatching  some  armed  boats  up 
the  Wabash,  captured  a  British  convoy  in- 
cluding 40  prisoners  and  iS10,000  worth  of 
goods  and  stores.  Hamilton,  with  some  offi- 
cers and  a  few  privates,  was  sent  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia  at  Williamsburg.  *  Colo>- 
nel  Shelby  about  this  time  attacking  the 
Cherokees  who  had  taken  up  the  tomahawks 
killed  six,  burnt  eleven  towns  and  20,000 
bushels  of  corn  and  captured  iS25,000  worth 
of  goods,  t 

fOctober  1778.]  Washington,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  resolutions  of  congress,  ordered 
Che  removal  of  the  convention  troops  of  Sar- 
atoga, then  quarteri&4  at  Cambridge  and  Rut^- 
land,  in  Massachusetts^  to  Charlottesville  in 
the  county  of  Albemarle  in  Virginia,  t  Gen. 
Burgoyne  had  sailed  for  England  in  May, 
and  from  that  time  the  command  of  the  Brit- 
ish troops  of  convention  had  devolved  upon 
Gen.  Phillips^  Col.  Bland,  with  an  escort, 
conducted  the  prisoners  of  war  to  Virginia. 
Upon  their  arrival  they  suffered  many  priva- 
tions, being  billeted  in  block-houses,  without 
windows  or  doors,  and  poorly  defended  from 
the  cold  of  an  uncommonly  rigorous  winter. 
But  in  a  short  time  they  constructed  better 
habitations,  and  the  barracks  assumed  the 
appearance  of  a  neat  little  town.  In  the  rear 
of  each  house  they  had  trim  gardens  and  en- 
closed places  for  poultry^.     The  officers  were 


*  1.  Writmgs  of  lefersofi,  pp.  451-453. 

i  lb.  p.  163. 

t  Writings  of  Washliniston,  vol.  vi,  pp.  93, 94, 9G,  106. 12S. 
[Jan.  1T78  ]  Congress,  whether  from  disti Hst  in  the  Brit- 
ish prisoners  or  from  reasons  of  state,  resoked  not  to  com- 
ply wiih  the  article  of  the  Samioga  Oonr^ention  allowing 
the  prisoners  to  emliark  for  England  t>n  parole,  until  ihe 
Convention  should  be  ratified  by  the  English  government. 

1.  MarshaU'a  Waahiogton,  p.  238. 


allowed  upon  givihg  parole  to  provide  for 
themselves  lodging  places  within  a  circuit  of 
a  hundred  miles.  Mr.  Jeffetson  exhibited  a 
liberal  hospitality  towards  the  captives,  and 
Grovernor  Henry  afforded  them  every  humane 
indulgence  in  his  power.  The  amiable  dis- 
position of  Col.  Bland,  who  commanded  the 
guard  placed  over  the  Convention  troops, 
still  further  ensured  their  quiet  and  comfort 
General  Phillips  bccupied  Blenheim,  a  seat 
of  CoL  Carter's ;  Greneral  de  Riedesel,  with 
his  family,  resided  at  Colle,  seat  of  Mr.  Maz- 
zei.  The  baroness  de  Riedesel,  whose  ro- 
mantic sufferings  at  Saratoga  are  so  well 
known,  has  given  an  entertaining  account  of 
her  sojourn  at  Colle,  in  her  letters.  Char* 
lottesville,  at  this  period,  consisted  of  a  court- 
house, a  tavern  and  about  a  dozen  dwelling 
houses.  •  In  1779  congress  was  convulsed 
by  dissensions.  Some  of  the  members  were 
suspected  of  treasonable  designs,  the  paper 
currency  was  miserably  depreciated,  speca- 
lation  raged,  dishonesty  and  corruption  prey- 
ed upon  the  public  misfortunes,  the  demor- 
alizing effects  of  war  were  manifested  and  a 
languor  in  the  cause  of  independence  seemed 
everywhere  to  prevail.  Washington  deemed 
this  a  more  gloomy  period  than  any  that  had 
preceded  it*  In  a  letter  written  ki  this  time 
to  a  fiiend  he  exclaims,  "  where  are  our  men 
of  abilities  ?  why  do  they  not  come  forth  to 
save  their  country  ?  Let  this  voice,  my  dear 
sir,  call  upon  you,  Jefferson  and  others.*' 

Until  1779  the  British  arms  had  been  chiefly 
directed  against  the  Middle  and  Northern- 
States,  but  they  were  now  turned  against  the 
South,  (reorgia  soon  fell  a  prey  to  the 
enemy  and  South  Carolina  was  inraded. 
[May  1779.]  A  British  squadron,  under  Sir 
Greorge  Collier,  anchored  in  Hampton  roads, 
and  General  Matthews  took  possession  of 
Portsmouth.  The  enemy  destroyed  the  pah- 
lie  stores  at  Gosport  and  Norfolk,  burnt  Su^ 
folk  and  destroyed  upwards  of  100  vessels. 
Upon  the  approach  of  600  British  infantry 
upon  Suffolk,  the  militia  and  greater  part  of 
the  inhabitants  fled.  Few  could  save  their 
effects ;  some  who  remained  for  that  purpose 
were  made  prisoners.  The  enemy  fired  the 
town  and  nearly  the  whole  of  it  was  deslroy- 

♦  Burk,  iv.  p.  355.'  Bland  Papera,  1,  116  el  seq.  Aa- 
biiTey'a  Tra^elt,  2,  316  and  348- where  miiy  be  eeen  Me»- 
living  of  ihe^encfimpment  of  tbe  Convention  aitny.  Toe 
iown  waa  thea  aiyied  Charloltaville. 
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ed.  Hundreds  of  barrels  of  tar,  pitch,  tur- 
pentine and  rum  lay  on  the  wharves.  The 
heads  of  the  barrels  being  staved)  and  their 
contents,  which  flowed  in  a  commingled 
mass,  catching  the  blaze,  descended  to  the 
river  like  torrents  of  volcanic  lava.  The  wind 
blowing  violently,  the  flaming  mass  floated  to 
the  opposite  shore  in  splendid  conflagration 
and  there  set  oh  fire  the  dry  grass  of  an  ex- 
tensive marsh.    This  broad  sheet  of  fire,  the 


after  an  obstinate  defence,  was  compelled 
to  capitulate,  [May  12,  1780.]  The  loss  was 
about  equal  and  not  heavy.  The  number  of 
continental  troops  surrendered  was  1,977,  of 
whom  500  were  in  the  hospital.  *  Shortly 
afler  this  disaster  Colonel  Buford's  regiment 
was  cut  to  pieces  by  Tarleton,  113  being 
killed,  150  wounded,  and  53  made  prisoners. 
The  British  loss  was  5  killed,  14  wounded. 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  now  succumbed 


crackling  flames  of  the  town,  the  smoke,  the  to  the  enemy. 

explosion  of  gunpowder  in  the  magazines,  I  [June  1780.]  General  Gates  was  appointed 
projecting  ignited  timber  like  meteors  in  the '  to  the  command  in  the  South.  Having  col- 
air,  presented  altogether  an  awful  spectacle  lected  an  army  principally  militia,  he  march- 


of  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  •  The  enemy 
shortly  afterwards,  laden  with  plunder,  em- 
barked for  New  York. 

While  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  encamped 
near  Haerlem,  and  Washington  in  the  High- 
lands on  the  Hudson,  [Aug.  18,  1779,]  Major 
Lee  of  Virginia  surprised,  in  the  night,  a 
British  f>ost  at  Powles  Hook,  a  point  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Hudson,  and  opposite  the 
town  of  New  York  and  with  a  loss  of  two 
killed  and  three  wounded  madfe  159  prison- 
ers including  three  officers.  Shortly  af\er 
this  affair)  a  fleet,  under  Admiral  Arbuthnot, 
arrived  at  New  York  with  reinforcements  for 
Sir  Henry  Clinton^  Not  long  af^er^  Count 
D'Estaing  returned  to  the  southern  coast  of 
America  with  a  fleet  of  twenty-two  ships  of  the 
line,  eleven  frigates^  and  having  on  board 
6,000  soldiers.  The  Count  arrived  so  sud- 
denly, that  the  British  ship  Experiment  of 
fifly  guns  aad  three  frigates  fell  into  his  handsk 
In  Septeraber^  Savannah,  occupied  by  a  Brit*- 
ish  force,  under  General  Prevost,  was  be- 
sieged by  3,500  French  and  1,000  Ameri- 
cans, commanded  by  D'Estaing  and  Lin- 
coln. [October  0th,]  in  an  ineffectual  effort 
to  storm  the  post,  Ihe  French  lost  about  700 
in  killed  and  wounded)  and  the  Americans 
241,  while  the  loss  of  the  enemy  was  only 
fifly-five.  The  siege  was  now  raised,  and 
D'Estaing,  who  had  been  wounded  in  the 
action,  sailed  again  for  the  West  Indies  after 
this  second  abortive  attempt  to  aid  the  cause 
of  independence.  The  condition  of  the  South 
was  now  more  gloomy  than  ever«  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  towards  the  close  of  1779,  embarked 
with  a  large  force  in  Arbuthnot's  fleet  and 
sailed  for  South  Carolina.  In  April  Sir  Henry 
laid  sie^e  to  Charleston  and  General  Lincoln, 

*  IV.  Burk,  p.  337. 


ed  against  the  British  forces  posted  at  Cam- 
den, iti  South  Carolina,  and  under  command 
of  Lord  Cornwallis.  While  Gates  WKs  mov- 
ing from  Clermont  towards  Camden,  in  the 
night,  [Aug.  16,  1780,]  Cornwallis  marched 
out  with  a  view  of  attacking  the  American 
army  at  Clermont.  Thus  the  two  armies  met 
une)cpectedly.  At  the  first  onset  the  Ameri* 
can  line  was  thrown  into  disorder.  A  body 
of  light  infantry,  and  in  particular  a  corps 
under  ooromand  of  Colonel  Porterfleld  of 
Virginia)  maintained  their  ground  with  un- 
daunted constancy.  This  brave  officer  re- 
fusing to  give  way,  fell  mortally  wounded. 
The  battle  was  resumed  in  the  morninv. 
Upon  the  approach  of  the  enemy  firing  and 
shouting,  the  Virginia  brigade  of  militia,  un- 
der General  Stevens,  threw  down  their  arms 
ingloriously  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  their 
commander  fled  from  the  field.  Their  exam- 
ple was  quickly  followed  by  the  North  Oaro- 
lina  division  of  militia  and  others.  The  riaht 
wing  of  continentals,  under  De  Kalb,  thus 
deserted,  held  their  ground  and  fought  with 
the  utmost  valor  until  overpowered  by  supe- 
rior numbers  and  charged  by  cavalry.  De 
Kalb  fell  oovered  with  many  wounds»  The 
rout  of  the  Americans  was  now  complete, 
and  afier  a  very  heavy  loss  the  army  was  en- 
tirely dispersed.  The  American  army  oon* 
sisted  of  about  3,000  men,  of  whom  two 
thirds  were  regulars.  The  British  numbered 
about  2,000,  of  whom  1,900  were  regulars* 
Tarleton,  with  a  strong  body  of  cavalry,  ua^ 
sisted  Cornwallis,  while  Gates  had  only  Ar** 
mand's  handful  of  badly  mounted  cavalry. 
Added  to  this  the  Americans  had  sufiered 
from  a  long  march  through  hot  sande  and 

•  1.  Mar«hii4l*ii  Wi»h:ngioii,|h38a. 
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from  a  Want  of  provisions.     Gates  retired  to 
Charlotte  in  North  Carolina. 

On  the  18th  of  August  Sumpter  was  over- 
whelmed by  Tarleton,  and  for  a  time  the  Brit- 
ish arms  were  in  the  ascendant  throughout 
the  southern  provinces.     Cornwallis,  [1st  of 
September,]  detached  Col.  Ferguson,  a  gal- 
lant and  expert  officer,  across  the  Wateree, 
with  110  regulars.     In  a  short  time  tory  re- 
cruits swelled  his  numbers  to  1,000  and,  con- 
fident of  his  strength,  he  sent  a  menacing 
message  to  the  patriot  leaders  on  the  Western 
waters.     The  spirit  of  the  mountaineers  was 
aroused,  and  by  the  30th  of  September  1,390 
men  in  arms  were  concentrated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Wataga.  Of  these  400  were  from  Wash- 
ington County,  Virginia,  under  Col.  William 
Campbell,  the  rest  from  N.  Carolina,  under 
Shelby,  Sevier,  McDowell,  Cleveland  &.  Win- 
ston.    Ferguson,  discovering  his  danger,  be- 
gan to  retreat,  and  [6th  of  October]  took  up  a 
strong  position  on  King's  mountain.     The 
command  of  the  patriot  force  was  devolved 
upon  Col.  Campbell.  It  was  resolved  to  pursue 
Ferguson  with  all  the  men  capable  of  such  ac- 
tive service,  amounting  to  910.     At  the  Cow- 
pens,  where  Ferguson  had  encamped  on  the 
4th,  Campbell  was  re-inforced  by  460  men, 
the  greater  part  from  South  Carolina  under 
Colonel  Williams.    At  3  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  7th  of  October  the  troops  ad- 
vanced up  the  mountain  and  surrounded  the 
enemy.      Ferguson   defended  himself  with 
desperate  valor  and  fell  mortally  wounded. 
Of  his  troops  150  were  killed,  the  rest  made 
prisoners.    The  patriots  lost  30  killed  and 
50  wounded.   The  gallant  Williams  was  slain. 
About  twenty  of  the  tories  were  executed  on 
the  following  day.     Colonel  Campbell,  on 
this  occasion,  led  on  his  men  with  his  coat 
off.     He  was  a  native  of  Augusta  county  and 
removed  early  tso  the  county  of  Washington. 
Fame  has  awarded  him  the  title  of ''  the  hero 
of  King's  mountain."  * 

*  Sec  arcoiiut  of  the  b&ule  of  King*s  motmUiit^by  Gen. 
Joseph  GrnhHine  of  North  Carolina,  in  Foote'a  Sketches  of 
North  CMroiina. 

I>odiiicy*if  Annual  Register  for  1781  gives  the  fdlowing 
arcouiit  of  Col.  Ferguson  ;  '*  He  was  perhaps  the  best 
marksman  living,  and  probably  brought  the  art  of  riflle- 
shooting  to  its  hiiehest  point  of  perfection.  He  even  in- 
vented a  gnn  of  that  kind  upon  a  new  constniction,  which 
WHS  said  to  fur  exceed  in  facility  mnd  execution  any  thing 
of  the  sort  iiefure  known,  and  he  is  said  to  have  greatly 
outdone  even  the  Anaerican  Indians  in  the  adroitness  and 


In  1780,  Arthur  Lee  returned  to  America 
aAer  a  long  absence.  This  distinguished 
patriot  was  bom  in  Westmoreland  couDtj, 
Virginia,  December  20th,  1740.  He  wu 
the  youngest  of  five  brothers,  all  of  whom 
became  eminent.  After  passing  some  tine 
at  Eton,  in  England,  he  entered  the  UniftN 
sity  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  took  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  medicine.  After  traTelliai 
through  Holland,  Crermany,  Italy  and  France 
Dr.  Lee  returned  to  Virginia  and  commen* 
ced  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Willianu* 
burg.  Although  successful,  the  bent  of  his 
genius  induced  him  to  return  in  a  short  time 
to  England  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
law  and  fitting  himself  for  talcing  a  part  is 
public  affairs.  Returning  to  London  he  as- 
sociated himself  with  Wilkes  and  other  op* 
ponents  of  the  Oovemment  and  prevailed 
on  them  to  favor  the  cause  of  the  coloiiiea. 
About  this  time  he  held  an  amicable  disein* 
sion  with  Junius  on  American  matters,  sob- 
scribing  his  publications  Junius  Americanas. 
These  procured  him  the  friendship  of  Buike, 
Dr.  Price  and  other  popular  leaders*  [1770.] 
^,  Lee  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Id  the 
spring  of  1774  he  set  out  on  a  tour  to  France 
and  Italy  and  while  at  Paris,  published  an 
appeal  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  In 
the  same  year  he  succeeded  ^,  Franklin  as 
Agent  of  Massachusetts.  The  secret  com- 
mittee of  Congress  appointed  Mr.  Lee  their 
their  London  correspondenL  Through  the 
French  embassador  there,  be  obtained  assu- 
rances of  aid  firom  France  to  the  Colonies. 
He  was  afterwards  made  commissioner  to 


ting  the  mark  bjr  lying  on  the  bunk  or  belly,  m^  io  every 
other  possible  position  of  the  body.**  *  *  *<  ft  has  hfcs 
reported  that  General  Wasbiagton  owed  his  life  at  ^ 
battle  of  Brandywine  lo  this  gentleman's  total  ignoraitce of 
his  person,  as  he  bad  him  sufficiently  within  rpach  imI 
view  doring  that  set  ion  for  the  purpose.**  The  Aoaoal 
Register  OMitAios  a  liberal  and  fnphic  coleoiporaoMOia&' 
count  of  the  war. 

1*he  following  is  s  list  of  some  female  contributions  is 
Virginia,  made  in  aid  of  the  w^r,  probably  in  1780.  Mrs. 
Sarah  Gary  of  Scotebtown  •  watch-ebain,  cost  X7  sicr* 
ling  i  Mrs.  Ambler  6ve  gold  rings ;  Mrs.  Rebeccs  Ambler 
three  gold  rings;  Mrs.  Nicholas  a  diamond  drop;  tfr*> 
Griffin,  of  Dover,  ten  half  Joes ;  Mrs.  Gilmer  fire  gaioeat; 
Mrs.  Anne  Ramsay,  (for  FHirfax.)  oae  hailf  Joe,  three  {S»- 
nesa,  tlM'ee  pistareeos,  one  bit  and  upwards  of  65,000  dol- 
lars of  paper  money ;  Mrs.  Lewis  (for  Albemarit*)  £1|559 
8  8.  paper  money ;  Mrs.  Weldon  £39,  1&.  new  instead  of 
£i,eOO  old  paper  money ;  Mrs.  Blackburn  (for  Prince  Wil- 
liam) 97,506  paper  money  ;  Mrs.  Randolph,  the  younger  of 
Cbau worth,  fdOO;   Mrs.  Fitshugh  and  others  £556.   1. 


quickness  of  firing  and  ioadiiig,  and  in  the  certaiutj  of  hit-   Writings  of  Jefferson,  pp.  459-460. 
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France  in  conjunction  with  Silas  Deane,  to 
whom  Dr.  Franklin  was  afterwards  added. 
Mr.  Lee  at  the  same  time  served  as  Agent  for 
Virginia  and  procured  from  the  royal  arse- 
nal a  large  supply  of  warlike  stores  for  her. 
[1777.]  Congress  appointed  him  Commis- 
sioner to  Spain,  where  he  obtained  a  large 
loan.  Still  continuing  a  member  of  the 
French  Commission,  he  next  went  on  a  se- 
cret mission  to  Berlin,  where  he  negotiated 
with  Frederick  successfully  in  behalf  of  the 
American  colonies.  During  his  French 
commission,  Mr.  Lee  had  exposed  the  pecu- 
lations of  some  of  the  subordinate  agents, 
who  were  employed  in  conducting  the  com- 
mercial details  of  the  public  business.  This 
interference  gave  rise  to  many  aspersions 
upon  Mr.  Lee.  [1780.]  Resigning  he  re- 
turned to  America  and  prepared  to  vindicate 
himself  before  Congress,  but  that  body  ex- 
pressed their  full  confidence  in  his  patriot- 
ism. [1781.]  He  was  elected  to  the  assem- 
bly of  Virginia  and  by  it  returned  to  Con- 
gress, wbere  he  continued  to  represent  the 
State  for  several  years.  H%  never  married.  * 
During  1780,  Mr.  Madison  took  his  seat  in 
Congress.  James  Madison  was  born  March, 
1751,  (O.  S.)  in  the  county  of  Caroline,  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  Rappahannock  river  near  Port 
Royal.  He  was  the  son  of  James  Madi- 
son, oi  Orange  county,  and  Nelly  Conway 
his  wife.  At  the  age  of  twelve  James  Madi- 
son was  at  school  under  Donald  Robertson, 
a  distinguished  teacher  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  afterwards  underthe  Rev.  Thomas  Mar- 
tin, the  parish  minister  of  the  established 
church,  who  was  a  private  tntor  in  his  fa- 
ther's family.  Young  Madison  was  next  sent 
to  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  at  Princeton, 
of  which  the  celebrated  Dr.  Witherspoon 
was  then  president.  There  Mr.  Madison 
received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in 
the  antumn  of  1771.  He  bad  impaired  his 
health  at  college  by  too  close  application. 
Nevertheless  on  his  return  to  his  home  in 
Virginia,  he  assiduously  pursued  a  systemat- 
ic course  of  reading.  He  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature  of  Virginia  in  May 
1776.  It  was  during  this  session,  that  the 
assembly  unanimously  instructed  the  depu» 
ties  of  Virginia  in  Congress  to  propose  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.     Mr.  Madi- 

*  Eneyclopadia  Araericanm. 


son  did  not  enter  into  public  debate  during 
this  session.  At  the  next  election,  owing  to 
his  refusal  to  electioneer  by  treating  the  vo- 
ters and  his  diffidence,  he  was  superseded 
by  another.  He  was  however  at  the  ensu* 
ing  session  of  the  legislature,  [1778,]  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  Council  of  State. 
This  place  he  held  till  1779,  when  he  was 
elected  to  Congress.  While  he  was  of  the 
council,  Patrick  Henry  and  Thomas  Jeffer* 
son  were  governors.  Mr.  Madison's  know- 
ledge of  French,  (of  which  Governor  Henry 
was  ignorant,)  rendered  him  particularly  ser- 
viceable in  the  frequent  correspondence  held 
with  French  officers :  he  wrote  so  much  for 
Governor  Henry,  that,  (as  is  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Jefferson,)  he  was  called  **  the  Gover- 
nor's Secretary."  Mr.  Madison  took  his 
seat  in  Congress  in  March,  1780,  and  he  re- 
mained a  leading  member  until  the  fall  of 
1783.  Such  was  the  commencement  of  the 
career  of  this  illustrious  man,  who  was  des- 
tined to  pass  through  every  eminent  station 
and  to  fill  all  with  honor  to  himself  and  ben* 
efit  to  his  country  and  to  the  world.  As  a 
writer,  a  debater,  a  statesman,  a  patriot,  he 
was  of  the  first  rank  and  his  name  goes  down 
to  posterity  one  of  the  brightest  of  those 
that  adorn  the  annals  of  his  country. 

Towards  the  close  of  December,  1780,  a 
hostile  fleet  appeared  within  the  capes  of 
the  Chesapeake,  with  a  force  detached  by 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  from  New  York  under 
command  of  the  traitor  Arnold.  A  frigate 
in  advance  having  captured  some  small  ves- 
sels, Arnold,  with  the  aid  of  them,  pushed 
on  at  once  up  the  James  River.  Attempt- 
ing to  land  at  Burwell's  Ferry,  (the  Grove 
Landing,)  his  boats  were  beaten  off  by  150 
militia  of  Williamsburg  and  James  city,  under 
Col.  Innes  and  Greneral  Nelson.  Nelson  on 
this  occasion  retorted  a  verbal  defiance  in 
answer  to  a  letter,  with  which  Arnold  had 
ushered  in  his  invasion.  Leaving  a  frigate 
and  some  transports  at  Burwell's  Ferry,  Ar- 
nold proceeded,  [January  4th,  1781,]  up  the 
river  to  Westover.  Here  landing  a  force  of 
less  than  800  men,  t  including  a  small  party 


«  In  s  aeries  of  replies  oiade  ^  Mr.  Jefferaoo  to  etrio- 
toree  thrown  out  apon  hie  oonduet  of  effidrs  at  this  janc« 
tare,  the  following  is  found.  **  Query. — ^  hy  publish  Ar- 
nold's letter  without  General  fielson*s  suswei'  7  Answer. — 
Ask  the  printer.  He  got  neither  from  the  Exeevtire.** 
Burk*s  Hist,  of  Vs.,  toI.  4,  App.,  p.  16. 

t  Simcoe,  p.  161. 
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of  badly  mounted  cavalry,  he  marched  for 
Richmond  at  2  o'clock,  P.  M.  of  the  sarae 
day.  Nelson  in  the  meanwhile  with  a  hand* 
ful  of  militia,  badly  supplied  with  ammuni- 
tion, had  marched  up  the  right  bank  of  the 
James  river,  but  had  arrived  too  late  to  offer 
any  opposition  to  the  landing  of  the  enemy. 
Arnold  at  one  o'clock  of  the  next  day  after 
he  marched  from  Westover,  entered  the  in- 
fant capital  of  Virginia,  without  having  en- 
countered any  resistance,  although  his  route 
was  very  favorable  for  it.  *  Simcoe  with  a 
detachment  proceeded  a  few  miles  beyond 
Richmond,  and  destroyed  the  Foundry,  emp- 
tied the  contents  of  the  powder  magazine 
over  the  cliffs  into  the  James  river,  struck  off 
the  trunnions  of  the  cannon  and  set  lire  to 
the  warehouses  and  mills,  the  effect  of  the 
conflagration  being  heightened  by  occasion- 
al explosions  of  gunpowder,  t  Many  small 
arms  and  a  large  stock  of  military  supplies 
were  likewise  destroyed  at  this  place.  At 
Richmond  the  public  stores  fell  a  prey  to  the 
enemy;  private  property  was  plundered;  the 
soldiers  breaking  into  houses  procured  rum, 
and  several  buildings  were  burnt.  Arnold 
withdrew  from  Richmond  on  the  6th,  and  on 
the  following  day  encamped  at  Berkley  and 
Westover.  Simcoe  in  a  patroling  excursion 
in  the  night  surprised  a  party  of  150  militia 
at  Charles  City  Court  House.  After  some 
confused  firing  the  militia  fled,  with  small 
loss.  Some  few  in  attempting  to  escape 
were  drowned  in  a  neighboring  mill-pond. 
In  this  skirmish,  sergeant  Adams,  of  Sim- 
coe's  Rangers,  was  mortally  wounded.  Dy- 
ing shortly  afterwards,  he  was  buried  at 
Westover,  wrapped  in  some  American  col- 
ors taken  a  few  days  before  at  Hood's,  t  Nel- 
son reinforced  at  Holt's  Forge  by  a  party  of 
Gloucester  militia  under  Col.  John  Page, 
finding  his  whole  force  not  exceeding  four 
hundred  men,  retreated.  On  that  very  night 
the  British,  [January  10th,]  embarked  at 
Westover  and  dropped  down  the  Ji&mes  river 
to  Flower-de-Hundred.  Here  Simcoe  was 
detached  with  a  force  to  dislodge  some  mi- 
litia at  Bland's  Mills.  After  marching  about 
two  miles,  the  advance  guard  in  a  dense 
wood  wer^  fired  on  by  some  Americans 
posted  at  the  forks  of  the  road  in  front.    The 

*  Lee*8  Memoirs, 
t  Simcoe,  p.  163, 
I  lb.,  p.  168. 


British  lost  twenty  men  killed  and  wounded, 
but  charging  put  the  militia  to  flight.  Sim- 
coe then  returned.  Arnold  sending  a  de- 
tachment ashore  at  Hood's,  a  skirmish  eo- 
sued  with  240  men  in  ambuscade,  under  the 
brave  Colonel  George  Rogers  Clarke.  The 
enemy  lost  17  killed  and  13  wounded  at  the 
first  fire,  when  Clarke  being  charged  foaad 
it  necessary  to  retreat.  John  Mushall, 
afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  was  present  at  this  affair.  The 
enemy  dismantled  the  fort  at  Hood's  ud 
carried  off  the  heavy  artillery.  Nelson  in 
the  meantime  by  a  forced  march  reached 
Williamsburg  just  before  the  enemy's  fleet 
came  to  off  Jamestown.  Arnold,  however, 
landed  part  of  his  forces  at  Cobham  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  marched  dowo, 
his  ships  keeping  pace  with  and  occa8ional< 
ly  reinforcing  him.  On  the  next  day,  [Jan- 
uary 14th,]  Nelson  paraded  about  400  mili- 
tia at  Burwell's  Ferry  to  oppose  the  Uoding 
of  the  enemy.  On  the  14th  reinforcements 
arriving  augmented  Nelson's  force  to  1,200, 
but  the  enemy  was  now  beyond  their  retch. 
Col.  Griffin  and  Col.  Temple  with  a  party  of 
light  horse  had  hovered  near  the  enemy's 
lines  at  Westover  and  followed  the  fleet  as 
it  dropped  down  the  river.  In  this  party 
were  Colonels  William  Nelson,  Grego- 
ry Smith,  Holt  Richardson,  Major  Clai- 
borne Lincoln's  aid,  Majors  Barwell,  Rags- 
dale  ^nd  others,  together  with  a  number  of 
young  gentlemen.  *  Arnold  returned  to 
Portsmouth  without  having  encountered  any 
serious  interruption. 

Thus  it  happened  that  while  the  regular 
troops  of  Virginia  were  serving  at  a  distance  in 
other  states,  the  militia,  afler  a  five  years  war, 
was  so  unarmed  and  undisciplined  that  do 
serious  resistance  was  made  to  this  daring 
invasion.  About  the  time  when  Arnold 
reached  Portsmouth,  some  of  his  artillery- 
men, foraging  on  the  road  towards  the  Great 
Bridge,  were  attacked,  their  wagons  captared 
and  their  officer  wounded.  Simcoe,  with  a 
handful  of  yagers  and  rangers  was  detached 
for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the  wagons. 
Ferrying  across  to  Herbert's  Point  they  ad' 
vanced  about  a  mile,  when  '*  an  artillery-man, 
who  bad  escaped  and  lay  hid  in  the  bashes, 

•  MS.  letter  dated  Rosewell,  January  21, 1781,  of  Col 
John  Page  to  Theodorick  Bland,  Jr,  in  my  fonmM. 
Sinutoe,  p.  169. 
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came  out  and  informed  him  that  Lt.  Rynd 
lay  not  far  off.     Lt.  Col.  Simcoe  found  him 
dreadfully  mangled  and  mortally  wounded ; 
he  sent  for  an  ox-cart  from  a  neighboring 
farm,  on  which  the  unfortunate  young  gen- 
tleman was  placed ;  the  rain  continued  in  a 
violent  manner,  which  precluded  all  pursuit 
of  the  enemy ;  it  now  grew  more  tempestu* 
ous  and  ended  in  a  perfect  hurricane,  accora* 
panied  with  incessant  lightning.     This  small 
party  slowly  moved  back  towards  Herbert's 
Ferry ;  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  drivers 
and  attendants  on  the  cart  could  find  their 
way ;  the  soldiers  marched  on  with  bayonets 
fixed,  linked  in  ranks  together,  covering  the 
road.    The  creaking  of  the  waggoo;!  and  the 
groans  of  the  youth  added  to  the  howor  of 
the  night ;  the  road  was  no  longer  tp  be  traced 
when  it  quitted  the  woods,  and  it  was.a  great 
satisfaction  that  a  |}aeh  of  lightning^  which 
glared  among  the  ruJns  of  Norfolk,  disclosed 
Herbert's  house.     Here  a  boat  was  prpeured 
which  conveyed  the  unhappy  youth  ie  the 
hospital-ship,  where  he  died  the  next  day,"  * 
ArnoW,  now  ensconced  within  the  fortifi- 
cations   of  Portsmouth,  was  prevented  from 
planning  neiv  schemes  of  devastation  by  the 
apprehensions  that  he  now  began  to  enter- 
tain for  his  own  safety.     [Jan.  26th,  1781.] 
Richard  Henry  Lee  wrote : — "  but  surely  if 
secrecy  and  despatch  were  used,  one  ship  of 
the  line  and  two  frigates  would  be  the  means 
of  delivering  Arnold  and  his  people  into  our 
hands,  since  the  strongest  ship  here  is  a  forty*- 
four,  which  covers  all  their  operations.     If  I 
am  rightly  informed,  the  militia,  now  in  arms, 
are  strong  enough  to  smother  these  invaders 
in  a  moment,  if  a  marine  force  was  here  to 
second  the  land  operations."!      [Feb.  8th, 
1781,]  a  French  64  gun  ship,  with  two  frigates 
under  Monsieur  De  TiUey,  sailed   for  the 
Chesapeake,  and  arriving  by  the  13th  threat- 
ened Portsmouth.    But  the  ship  of  the  line 
proving  too  large  to  operate  against  the  post, 
De  Tilley,  on  the  19th,  sailed  back  for  Ehode 
Island.     It  was  a  great  disappointment  to  the 
Virginians  that  the  French  admiral  could  not 
be  persuadod  to  send  a  force  competent  to 
capture  the  Uaitor.     Governor  Jefferson  of- 
fered  5,000  guineas  for  his  head.     His  anx- 
iety for  his  own  safety  was  relieved  by  the 
arrival  of  a  re-inforcejaent  under  General 

♦  Simcoe,  pp.  171-172. 

t  Bland  Pa<ier*,  vol.  2,  pp.  67-5S. 
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Phillips,  [March  27,  1781.]     He  was  an  ac» 
complished  and  able  officer,  but  proud  and 
passionate,    Jefferson  styled  him  ''  the  proud- 
est man  of  the  proudest  nation  on  earth,'* 
Exasperated  by  a  tedious  captsrity,  upon  hia 
exchange  he  had  been  indulged  by  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  m  a  desire  to  invade  Virginia  and 
wreak  his  vengeance  on  a  province  where  he 
had  been  so  long  detained,  (unjustly,  .as  he, 
not  without  some  reason,  believed,)  a  prisoner 
of  war.     Having  united  Arnold's  force  with 
his  own,   Phillips,  left  Portsmouth,   [April 
18,   1781,]   and  on  the   following   d^  the 
army  landed  at  Burwell's  ferry,  from  which 
the  militia  fied  precipitately.     Phillips,  with 
the  main  body,  marched  upon  Williamsburg, 
which  he  entered  without  any  serious  oppo- 
sition,    Simcoe,  detached   with  40  oavalry, 
early  next  morning  surprised  a  few  artillery- 
men at  YorktowB,  (the  rest  escaping  across 
the  York  in  a  boat,)  and  burnt  '*  a  range  of 
the  rebel  barracks.''     The  British  sloop,  Bo- 
netta,  anchored  off  the  town.     How  little  did 
the  parties,  engaged  in  this  petty  episode, 
anticipate  the  great  events  which  were  des- 
tined soon  to  make  that  ground  classic  i  The 
fionetta,  too,  was  destined  to  play  a  part  in 
the  close  of  the  drama,    Phillips  embarked 
at  Barrett's  ferry,  near  the   Kiouth   of  the 
Chickaborainy.     He  here  issued  <<  the  strict- 
est orders  to  prevent  privateers,  the  bane  and 
disgrace  of  the  country  which  employs  them." 
But  these  orders  were  disregarded.     When 
off  Westover  he  issued  fqrther  orders  saying : 
"A  third  object  of  the  present  expedition  is 
to  gain  Petersburg  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing the  enemies  stores  at  that  place,  and  it  is 
public  stores  alone  that  are  intended  to  be 
seized."  •     [April  iJ4th,  1781,]     A  body  of 
2,500  men,  under  Phillips,  landed  at  City 
Point  and  passed  the  night  there,     On  the 
next  morning  they  marched  upon  Petersburg. 
Baron  Steuben,  with  1,000  militia,  disputed 
the  entry  of  the  town.     At  2  o'clock  the 
British  advanced.     They  were  opposed  by  a 
party  of  militia  posted  on  the  heights  just  be- 
yond  Blandford,   under   Captain   House  of 
Brunswick.     The  enemy  were  twice  broken 
and  during  two  hours  advanced  only  one 
mile.    At  length  the  Americans  being  flanked 
by  four  pieces  of  artillery,  \fere  compelled  to 
retire  over  the  Appomattox^  taking  up  th^. 

•  Simcoe,  pp.  190-194. 
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bridge  as  soon  as  they  had  crossed  it.  The 
American  loss  was  estimated  at  sixty,  that  of 
the  British  was  not  ascertained.  *  Lieut.  Col. 
Abercrombie,  who  commanded  the  British 
infantry  on  this  occasion,  was  the  same  who 
afterwards  fell  in  Egypt.  Phillips,  taking 
possession  of  Petersburg,  made  his  head- 
quarters at  BoIIingbrook.  He  destroyed  a 
large  quantity  of  tobacco  and  several  vessels 
at  Petersburg.  The  bridge  over  the  Appo- 
mattox being  readily  repaired,  Abercrombie, 
with  a  detachment,  passed  over  on  the  26th 
and  took  possession  of  the  heights  opposite 
the  town.  Phillips,  after  committing  great 
devastations  at  Chesterfield  court-house,  near 
Osborne's  and  at  Warwick  and  Manchester, 
proceeded  down  the  James  river  as  far  as 
Hog  Island.  [May  7th.]  Phillips  receiving 
orders  to  join  Lord  Cornwallis  returned  up 
the  river  to  Brandon,  t  The  troops  were 
landed  at  once  there  in   a  gale   of  wind. 


*  Col.  Bunister.  in  Bland  Papers,  ▼o1. 2,  pp.  68-70,  makes 
the  British  loss  not  less  than  fourteen.  Siniooe,  pp.  195- 
198,  reports  the  British  loss  at  only  one  killed  and  ten 
wounded. 

John  Banister  was  the  son  of  an  eminent  botanist  of 
the  same  name,  who  settled  in  Virginia  towards  the 
close  of  the  17th  century  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  plants,  fn  one  of  his  botanical  excursions  near 
the  falls  of  the  Roanoke,  he  fell  from  a  rock  and  was  killed. 
A  plant  of  the  decandrous  class,  in  honor  of  him,  is  called 
Banisteria.  As  a  naturalist  he  was  esteemed  not  inferior 
to  Bartram. 

John  Banister,  the  son,  was  edncated  in  England  and  bred 
to  the  law  at  the  Temple  in  London.  Before  the  revolution 
he  was  a  member  of  the  VJiginia  assembly,  and  early  in 
the  revolution,  a  deputy  in  the  convention  which  met  at 
Williamsburg.  Bark,  it,  p.  89.  He  was  a  delegate  in  Con- 
gress from  Virginia  in  1778-9,  and  one  of  the  framers  of  the 
Articles  of  Confederation.  1781.  He  was  Lieut.  Colonel 
of  Horse,  under  Brigadier  General  Lawson.  The  two 
other  colonels,  in  the  same  brigade,  were  John  Mercer,  af- 
terwards Governor  of  Maryland,  and  Janes  Monroe,  sub- 
sequently president  of  the  United  States.  Daring  the  in- 
vasions which  Virginia  was  subjected  to,  Col.  Banister  was 
actively  engaged  in  the  efforts  made  to  repel  the  enemy. 
Proprietor  of  a  large  estate  he  suffered  repeated  and  heavy 
losses  from  the  depredstions  of  the  British.  At  one  time, 
it  is  said,  that  he  supplied  a  body  of  troops,  then  on  their 
way  to  the  southward,  with  blankets  at  his  own  private  ex- 
pense. He  resided  at  Battereea,  near  Petersburg.  He 
married  first,  Maxy,  daughter  of  Tbeodorick  Bland  Sr.,aDd 
second,  Anne,  sister  of  Judge  Blair  of  the  Federal  Court, 
Of  an  excellent  and  well  cultivated  mind  and  refined  man- 
nere,  he  was  in  private  life  amiable  and  opright,  in  public 
generous,  patriotic,  and  enlightened.  As  a  writer  always 
clear,  correct  and  easy,  often  elegant  and  vigorous— he  may 
he  ranked  with  the  first  of  his  day.  A  number  of  his  let- 
ters bare  been  pablished  in  the  Bland  Papers. 

t  Seat  of  Benjamin  Harrison. 


General  Phillips  being  taken  ill,  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  travel  in  a  carriage.     [May  9th.] 
Part  of  the  troops  were  sent  to  City  Point 
in  boats  ;  the  rest  marched  upon  Petersbarg. 
They  arrived  there  late  in  the  night  and  sur- 
prised a  party  of  American  officers  engaged 
in    collecting  boats   for  Lafayette  to  cross 
his  army.     For  the  purpose  of  covering  a 
convoy   on  the   way    to   General   Greene's 
army,*  [May  10th,]  Lafayette,  with  a  strong 
escort,   appeared  on  the   heights  opposite 
Petersburg.     The  artillery  under  Col.  Gimat 
cannonaded  the  enemy's  quarters.    Boiling- 
brook,  where  General  Phillips  lay  ill,  was 
so  exposed  to  the  fire,  that  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  remove   him  into  the  cellar  for 
security.     He  died  on  the  13th.  t    He  lies 
buried  in  the  old  Blandford  church.    Upon 
his  death  the  command  devolved  on  Arnold. 
He  sent  an  officer  with  a  flag  and  a  letter  to 
Lafayette.     As  soon  as  he  saw  Arnold's  name 
at  the  foot  of  the  letter  he  refused  to  read  it, 
and  told  the  officer  that  he  would  hold  no 
intercourse  whatever  with  Arnold,  but  with 
any  other  officer,  he  should  be  ever  ready  to 
interchange  the  civilities  which  the  circam- 
stances  of  the  two  armies  might  render  de- 
sirable.   Washington  highly  approved  of  this 
proceeding,  t     Already  before  the  death  of 
General  Phillips,  Simcoe  had  been  detached 
to  meet  Cornwallis,  who  was  advancing  from 
North  Carolina.     Simcoe  on  his  route  to  the 
Roanoke  captured,  some  miles  to  the  Sonth 
of  the  Nottoway  river,  Colonel  Gee,  at  his 
residence,  '*  a  rebel  militia  officer,"  who  re- 
fusing to  give  bis  parole,  was  sent  prisoner 
to  Major  Armstrong.     Another  *'  rebel  Colo- 
nel" Hicks,  mistaking  Simcoe's  party  for  an 
advanced  guard  of  Lafayette's  army,  was  also 
made  prisoner.     At  Hick's   Ford  a  captain 
with  thirty  militia-men  were  taken  by  a  ruse 
de  gtterre  and  compelled  to  give  their  paroles. 
Simcoe   on  his   return  towards  Petersburg 
met  with  Tarleton  and  his  "  legion  clothed 
in  white"  at  Hicks'  Ford.  J 


*  Almond's  Renembrancar  for  1781,  p.  108. 

t  Lee  266.  M anhall  in  Life  of  Wasbinttoo,  Vol.  1*  p. 
435,  in  note,  has  inadvertently  said,  that  '*  Pbillipa  died  ths 
day  on  which  he  entered  Petersburg." 

t  Spark's  Writings  of  Washington,  toI.  8,  p.  61. 

4  Siraeoe,  pp.  207-208-210. 
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Heory  Lee;  Jotin  Tyler;  Cornw«lli«  enters  Virginia;  La- 
fayette retreats;  Simcoe's  expedition  to  the  Point  of 
Fork  ;  THrleton*8  expedition  to  Charlottesrille  ;  Com- 
wallis  marches  towards  the  Point  of  Fork  ;  Derastations 
of  the  enemy  ;  Lafayette  reinforced  by  Wayne  marches 
to  Albemarie  old  Court-Hoose;  ComwaJlis  retires  to 
the  lower  oovatry;  Is  followed  by  Lafayette;  Skirmish 
•t  Speneer's  plantation;  Cornwiiltia  ^epares  to  cross 
tbn  James  near  Jumeatown ;  Lafayette  makes  an  uosuc- 
oiissfol  attack  upon  the  enemy ;  Lafayette  encamps  near 
West  Point. 

Henry  Lee  was  born  January  29th,  1756, 
in  Virginia.  His  family  was  old  and  res- 
pectable and  his  father  was  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  house  of  Burgesses  of  Vir- 
ginia. Henry  receiving  the  early  part  of  his 
education  from  a  private  tutor  at  home,  af- 
terwards pursued  his  studies  at  the  college 
of  New  Jersey,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Witherspoon  *  and  was  grad- 
uated there,  [1774,]  in  his  eighteenth  year. 
[1776.J  When  twenty  years  of  age,  on  the 
nomination  of  Patrick  Henry,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Captain  of  one  of  six  companies  of 
cavalry  raised  by  Virginia,  the  whole  being 
under  command  of  Col.  Theodorick  Bland. 
[September,  1777.]  The  regiment  joined  the 
main  army,  where  Lee  by  his  discipline,  vigi- 
lance and  efficiency,  soon  won  the  confidence 
of  Washington,  who  selected  him  and  his 
company  for  a  body-guard  at  the  battle  of  Ger- 
mantown.  While  Lee  lay  nearthe  British  lines 
a  plan  was  devised  to  cut  him  off.  A  body 
of  200  cavalry  surprised  him  in  his  quarters, 
a  stone  house  where  he  had  with  him  but 
ten  men.  Yet  with  these  he  made  a  gallant 
defence  and  obliged  the  enemy  to  retreat, 
after  having  lost  four  men  killed,  together 
with  several  horses  and  an  officer  with  three 
privates  wounded.  Of  his  own  party  besides 
the  patrols  and  quarter-master-sergeant,  who 
were  made  prisoners  out  of  the  house,  he 
had  but  two  wounded.  Washinorton  com- 
plimented  Lee  on  his  gallantry  in  this  little 
affiiir,  and  Congress  shortly  afterwards  pro- 
moted him  to  the  rank  of  Major  with  the 
command  of  an  independent  partisan  corps 

♦  He  was  one  of  the  Signers  of  the  Drrlaration  of  In- 
depcndeDCe. 


of  horse.  [July  19th,  1779.]  Major  Lee  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  surprising  the  British 
garrison  at  Powles  Hook,  where  he  captur- 
ed 160  prisoners,  with  the  loss  of  only  two 
killed  and  three  wounded  of  his  own  men* 
Congress  in  reward  of  this  achievement,  pre- 
sented him  with  a  gold  medal.  £arly  is 
1780  Lee,  now  Lieutenant  Colonel,  with  his 
legion,  joined  the  army  of  the  South  under 
Genera]  Greene.  In  this  Generars  retreat 
before  Cornwallis,  Lee's  legion  formed  part 
of  the  rear-guard  of  the  American  army. 
During  this  retreat  Lieutenant  Colonel  Lee 
charging  upon  Tarleton's  dragoons,  killed 
eighteen  and  made  a  Captain  and  several 
privates  prisoners.  Afler  Greene  had  effect- 
ed his  escape,  he  detached  Lee  with  Colonel 
Pickens  to  watch  the  movements  of  Corn- 
wallis. Lee  with  his  legion,  by  a  stratagem, 
surprised  four  hundred  armed  loyalists  under 
Colonel  Pyie,  of  whom  ninety  were  killed 
and  many  wounded.  At  the  battle  of  Guil- 
ford Lee's  legion  distinguished  itself.  When 
Cornwallis  retired  upon  Wilmington,  it  was 
by  the  advice  of  Lee,  that  General  Greene 
moved  at  once  into  South  Carolina.  Lee  de- 
tached with  his  legion  joined  the  militia  under 
the  gallant  Marion.  Forts  Watson,  Motte 
and  Granby  ^eedily  surrendered.  Lee  now 
joined  Pickens  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
Fort  Augusta,  which  was  reduced.  In  the 
unfortunate  assault  upon  Fort  Ninety-Six, 
Lee  was  entirely  successful  in  the  part  of 
the  attack  entrusted  to  his  care.  At  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Eutaw  Springs,  he  contributed  to 
ihe  success  of  the  day. 

John  Tyler  was  born  at  his  father's  resi- 
dence about  four  miles  from  Williamsburg, 
in  the  county  of  James  City,  in  the  year 
1748.  His  father,  whose  name  he  bore,  was 
marshal  for  the  colony  of  Virginia  under  the 
royal  government  and  his  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  Doctor  Contesse  of  Williams- 
burg,  one  of  the  protestants  driven  from 
France  by  the  Revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  and  who  finding  a  home  in  Virginia, 
passed  here  an  irreproachable  and  useful 
life.  John  Tyler,  younger  of  two  sons  of 
this  union,  (the  elder  of  whom  died  youngs) 
while  in  Williamsburg  and  its  vicinity,  en- 
joyed frequent  opportunities  of  attending 
the  debates  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  and 
had  the  good  fortune  to  hear  Patrick  Heniy 
in  the  stormy  discussion  on  his  resolutions 
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cyf  lt65.  The  animation  with  which  Mr. 
Tyler  in  the  decline  of  life  related  his  tecoU 
lections  Of  that  debate)  prOtOd  hoif  deep  an 
impression  it  had  made  On  him.  He  became 
a  ^afm  and  decided  opponent  of  the  tyran- 
nical pretensions  of  the  mother  country,  and 
avowed  his  opinions  on  this  subject  in  so 
bold  a  tone)  that  his  father  often  predicted  to 
him  that  sooner  of  later  he  would  be  execu* 
ted  fbr  high  treason.  Mr.  Tyler  studied  the 
law  under  Mr.  Nicholas,  Treasurer  of  the 
colony.  While  thus  engaged,  ho  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  Thomas  Jefferson,  which 
ripened  into  a  ClOse  friendship,  terminated 
only  by  death.  The  society  of  the  ardent 
Jefferson,  fanned  the  flame  of  young  Tyler's 
patriotism  and  he  became  at  an  early  day 
the  advocate  of  the  independence  of  the 
colon ie«.  About  the  year  1774  having  ob- 
tained his  license,  he  removed  to  the  county 
of  Charles  City,  where  he  took  up  his 
permanent  abode.  SuccessAlI  in  the  prac« 
tice  of  the  law,  he  was  after  a  brief  in- 
terval elected  a  delegate  from  that  coun- 
ty. He  Was  re-elected  fbr  several  years, 
his  colleague  for  the  greater  part  of  that 
time,  being  Benjamin  Harrison,  Jr.,  of  Berk- 
ley, whom  Mr  Tyler  succeeded  as  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Burgcsses%  After  the  lapse 
of  many  years  Mr.  Tyler's  son,  of  the  same 
name,  succeeded  General  William  Henry 
Harrison)  son  of  Benjamin  Harrison,  Jr.,  in 
the  Presidency  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Tyler, 
the  Revolutionary  patriot,  while  a  member 
of  the  Virginia  assembly,  contracted  a  close 
friendship  with  Patrick  Henry,  for  whom  he 
entertained  an  almost  idolizing  veneration. 
They  corresponded  for  many  years.  Mr. 
Tyler  participated  largely  in  the  debates  of 
the  assembly  and  on  all  occasions  exhibited 
himself  a  devoted  patriot  and  thorough-bred 
republican*  In  subsequent  years  he  filled 
several  eminent  stations.  In  private  life  his 
virtues  won  esteem ;  in  public,  his  talents 
and  worth  commanded  the  confidence  of 
his  country. 

That  able  commander,  Cornwallis,  after 
his  disastrous  victory  of  Guilford,  in  North 
Carolina)  retreated  towards  the  sea>-coast 
and  arrived  at  Wihnington  [April  7th,  1781.] 
[April  ^th,]  he  marched  for  Petersburg  in 
Virginia.  To  facilitate  the  passage  of  the 
intervening  riverS)   two  boats  mounted  on 


cafriages  accompanied  the  army.  *  Tarle- 
ton  led  the  advance.  While  die  main  army 
Was  yet  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Roanoke, 
Cornwallis  who  had  passed  it,  upon  overta- 
king Tarleton's  detachment,  ordered  them  to 
be  dismounted  and  formed  in  line  for  the 
inspection  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  to  en- 
able them  to  discover  the  men  who  had  com- 
mitted some  horrid  outrages  on  the  prece- 
ding evening.  A  sergeant  and  a  dragoon 
being  pointed  out  as  the  offenders,  were  re- 
manded to  Halifax,  condemned  by  a  court- 
maftial  and  executed,  t  His  lordship  was 
prompted  to  such  acts  of  discipline,  by  his 
moderation  and  humanity  as  well  by  a  de- 
sire io  avoid  any  new  exasperation  of  the 
people  of  the  country  and  by  a  hope  of  al- 
luring to  his  standard  the  numerous  loyalists 
ot  North  Carolina.  [May  19th,  1781.]  Corn- 
wallis reached  Petersburg.  With  the  rem- 
nant of  his  Carolina  army  he  now  united  the 
troops  under  Arnold,  consisting  of  a  detach- 
ment of  Royal  Artillery,  two  battalions  of 
light  infantry,  the  76th  and  80th  British  reg- 
iments, the  Hessian  regiment  of  Prince  He- 
reditaire,  Simcoe's  corps  of  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry called  '*  the  Queen's  Rangers,"  chiefly 
tories,  one  hundred  yagers  and  Arnold's 
American  Legion,  likewise  tories,  the  whole 
amounting  to  about  2,500  men,  which  togeth- 
er with  the  Carolina  army,  made  his  lord- 
ship's force  at  Petersburg  about  4,500.  The 
entire  field  force  now  under  his  command  in 
Virginia  was  not  less  than  7,300,  including 
400  dragoons  and  700  or  800  mounted  in- 
fantry, t  He  now  received  certain  intelli- 
gence from  Lord  Rawdon  of  his  defeat  of 
General  Greene  at  HobkickS  HiU.  Corn- 
wallis remained  three  or  four  days  at  Peters- 
burg. Light  troops  and  spies  were  despatch- 
ed to  discover  Lafayette's  position.  He  was 
found  posted  near  Wilton,  an  old  seat  of 
the  Randolphs,  on  the  James  river,  a  few 
miles  below  Richmond,  with  1,000  regulars 
and  3,000  militia,  the  main  body  of  them  un- 
der command  of  Gen.  Nelson.  Lafayette 
was  expecting  reinforcements  of  militia  and 
of  Wayne  with  the  Pennsylvania  brigade. 
In  compliance  with  the  orders  of  Governor 
Jefferson,  continental  or  regular  officers  were 
substituted  in  the  hio^her  commands  of  the 

o 

♦  Tftrlelon,  p.  285. 

+  Idem.,  p.  290.    Lee,  p.  286. 

t  Le«,  p.  288.    I'arlotoo,  p.  395. 
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militit.  Three  corps  of  light  infantry  of  S50 
each  and  consisting  of  select  militia  marks- 
men, were  placed  under  command  of  Ma- 
jors Call,  Willis  and  Dick  of  the  continental 
line.  Lafayette's  cavalry  were  only  the  rem- 
nant of  Armand's  corp«,  sixty  in  number, 
and  a  troop  of  volunteer  dragoons  under  Capt. 
Carter  Page,  late  of  Baylor's  regiment.  * 
General  Weedon  not  now  in  the  service, 
owing  to  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  ofi- 
cers,  was  requested  to  collect  a  corps  of  mi* 
litia  to  protect  a  manuikctory  of  arms  at 
Fahnouth)  opposite  Fredericksberg  OH  the 
Rappahannock,  Tarleton  patroled  from  Pe- 
tersburg as  (ar  as  Warwick.  Sorprising  near 
there  400  militia,  he  made  fifty  prisoners  and 
brought  them  to  Petersburg.  In  the  mean- 
time General  Leslie  arrived  at  the  mouth  of 
the  James  river,  with  a  reinforoeraent  sent 
by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  fiom  New  York.  Corn- 
wallis  upon  receiving  intelligence  of  it  or> 
dered  Leslie  to  repair  to  Portsmouth  with 
the  ITth  British  regiment  and  two  battalions 
of  Anspach  and  the  43rd  to  join  the  main 
army.  His  lordship  now  proceeded  with  his 
forces  to  Macocks,  (opposite  Westover,)  on 
the  Jame  s,  where  being  joined  by  the  43rd,  he 
crossed  over,  t  The  passage  occupied  near- 
ly three  daysv  The  horses  swam  by  aid  of 
boats,  the  ri^er  there  being  two  miles  Wide,  t 
"  Brigadier  General  Arnold  obtained  leave  to 
return  to  New  York,  where  business  of  con- 
seqaence  demanded  his  attendance."  The 
British  officers  had  found  it  irksome  to  serve 
tinder  him.  The  force  of  Cornwallis  now 
amounted  to  8,000.  Lafayette  hearing  of  this 
movement  of  the  enemy,  crossed  the  Chick- 
ahominy  and  retreated  towards  Fredericks- 
burg, with  the  view  of  covering  the  manu- 
factory of  arras  at  Falmouth  and  of  meeting 
Wayne.  Cornwallis  pursued  with  celerity, 
bat  finding  Lafayette  beyond  his  reach  gave 
out  the  chase  §  and  encamped  on  the  banks 
of  the  North  Anna  ||  in  Hanover  county.  La- 
layette  who  had  been  hotly  pursued  by  Tarle* 
ton,  retreated  precipitately  beyond  Freder- 
icksburg. It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Corn- 
wallis in  a  letter  said  of  Lafayette,  '<  the  boy 

•  Lea.  p.  287. 

t  Tarleton,  p.  891.    Lee,  p.  888% 

X  Tarleton,  p.  348. 

^  Lee,  p.  890. 

n  Sereral  rivers  in  Firgini*  were  called  aftet  Qtieen 
Anne— the  Rimnna,  the  R«pidan,t  be  FluvinDa,  the  North 
Anna  and  the  South  Anna. 


cannot  escape  me.^^  *  CortiWallis  now  de- 
tached Simcoe  with  600  men,  Queen's  ran- 
gers  and  yagers^  with  a  three  pounder,  the 
cavalry  amounting  to  one  hundred.  The 
object  of  the  expedition  was  to  destroy  the 
Arsenal)  lately  erected  ot  the  Point  of  Fork 
and  the  military  stores  there.  The  Point  of 
Fork  is  the  angle  contained  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  James  river,  in  the  county 
of  Fluvanna.  Here  during  the  recent  pre* 
datory  incursioiis  of  Phillips  and  Arnold,  a 
State  Afselial  had  been  established  and  mili- 
tary stores  collected,  with  an  especial  view 
to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  the  Caroli- 
nas.  The  protection  of  this  post  had  been 
entrusted  to  the  able  Prussian  officer^  the 
Baron  Steuben*  His  force  consisted  of  600 
new  levies,  originally  intended  for  the  South- 
era  army  and  an  equal  number  of  militia 
under  G>eneral  Lawson.  t  Cornwallis  how- 
ever informed  Simcoe,  that  the  Baron's  force 
was  only  tluree  or  four  hundred.  X 


*  "  All  ( learnt  by  a  coDversatton  with  Mr.  Bird,  [Und- 
lord  of  Bird*b  Ordinary  in  New  Kent.]  whs,  that  he  had 
beea  pjllajied  by  Ihe  En^tiah,  when  they  p»as«ed  hia  houae 
in  their  march  [from J  HV^iooer,  in  puniuit  of  Monsieur  de 
la  FayeUe,  and  in  reiurning  to  WitliamftlHirghf  after  en* 
deavoring  in  vtiin  to  coroe  up  with  him.  ft  was  compara- 
tively  tielhHig  Id  see  Iheirfrnita,  fbwla  and  eatile  currieit 
away  by  the  light  troops  which  fttrmed  the  van-gaarrl ;  the 
army  collected  what  the  van-gtlard  had  left ;  even  the  olii- 
cars  seized  the  rum  and  at!  kinds  nf  provinions,  without 
paying  a  farthing  for  them  ;  iMk  hurricane,  which  destroyed 
eeery  thing  i«  its  passage,  waa  foUowetl  by  a  sooui]|e  yet 
more  terrilihe  ^  a  numeroes  rabble;  under  the  title  of  R^n" 
gees  and  Loyaluftt,  followed  the  army,  not  to  assist  in  the 
fitM^  (mt  tn  puriake  of  the  plunder.  The  furnitore  ami 
elekhM  df  ihe  iDhabitasto  were  in  generml  the  aole  booty 
\»(i  to  satisfy  their  avidity;  after  ihey  had  emptied  Ibe 
houses,  they  sirfpt  the  proprietors  ;  and  Mr.  Bird  repeated 
with  indignation,  that  they  had  taken  from  him  by  force, 
the  very  boots  from  off  bis  legs,**— 3  Chastettiix's  Travels, 
pp.  3-7.  **  Mr.  TSgkmeuh  our  hindlord  [at  Haeover  Coari 
House,]  though  he  lainented  his  misfortune  in  having  lodg- 
ed and  boarded  Lord  Cornwallis  and  his  retinue,  without 
his  Loit)ship*s  having  miide  him  the  least  rei*ompense, 
could  not  yet  help  laughmg  stlhte  fright  which  the  unespeol- 
ed  arrival  of  Tark'lon  spread  amongst  a  considemble  number 
of  gentlemen,  who  had  come  to  hear  the  news,  and  weie 
ftssmibled  at  the  Court  Houee.  A  negYo  on  horseback 
eume  fuH  lentlop  to  let  them  know  that  Tarleton  was  not 
above  tbiee  miles  off.  The  resolution  of  retreating  was 
soon  taken,  but  the  alarm  was  so  sodden,  and  the  confusion 
so  great,  that  every  one  mounted  the  Irst  horse  he  could 
find,  so  Umt  few  «yf  those  eari«os  gentlemen  retorned  upon 
their  own  hofsea."    fb.,  |*.  14. 

t  Burk^a  Hist,  of  Va.,  vol.  i,  p.  496-497.    Lee,  p.  293. 

X  Siitocoe  held  the  £arl*s  military  intelligence  in  slight 
vespeet.  Thus  on  page  2X6,  he  says,  **  He  had  reoeive«l  no 
advices  from  Lord  Cornwallis,  whose  general  intelligenee 
he  knew  to  be  very  l>ad.'*  **  The  slightest  reliance  was  not 
to  be  placed  on  any  patroles  from  his  lordship's  army.** 
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Lieutenant  Spencer  with  twenty  hussars 
formed  Simcoe's  advanced  guard  of  chosen 
men  mounted  on  fleet  horses.  Simcoe  cross- 
ing the  South  Anna  pushed  on  with  his  ac- 
customed celerity,  by  Byrd's  Ordinary  tow- 
ards Napier's  Ford  on  the  Rivanna.  No  in- 
habitant of  the  country  coming  within  view, 
escaped  capture.  From  some  of  the  pris- 
oners intelligence  was  obtained  that  Steu- 
ben was  at  the  Point  of  Fork  and  in  the 
act  of  crossing  to  the  South  side  of  the 
James  river.  The  Baron  adopted  this  mea- 
sure in  consequence  of  intelligence  of  Tarle- 
ton's  incursion.  Within  two  miles  of  Steu- 
ben's camp,  a  patrol  of  dragoons  appeared, 
was  chased  and  taken.  It  consisted  of  a 
French  officer  and  four  of  Armand's  corps. 
The  advanced  men  of  Spencer's  guard  chang- 
ed clothes  with  the  prisoners,  for  the  purpose 
of  attempting  to  surprise  the  Baron  at  the 
only  house  at  the  Point  of  Fork.  Just  as 
Simcoe  was  about  to  give  the  order  to  his 
men  to  lay  down  their  knapsacks  in  prepa- 
ration for  an  engagement,  the  advanced 
guard  brought  in  a  prisoner,  Mr.  Farley, 
Baron  Steuben's  aid,  who  had  mistaken  them 
for  the  patrol  which  had  just  been  captured. 
Mr.  Farley  assured  Simcoe  that  "he  had 
seen  every  man  over  the  Fluvanna  before  he 
left  the  Point  of  Fork."  This  was  confirm- 
ed by  some  waggoners,  who  with  their  teams 
were  now  taken.  Simcoe's  cavalry  advan- 
cing, plainly  saw  the  Baron's  force  on  the 
opposite  side.  About  thirty  of  Steuben's 
people  collected  on  the  bank  where  the  em- 
barkation had  taken  place,  were  captured. 
Simcoe  employed  stratagem  to  persuade  (he 
Baron  that  the  party  was  Earl  Cornwallis's 
whole  Army,  so  as  to  cause  the  arms  and 
stores  that  covered  the  opposite  banks  to  be 
abandoned.  Captain  Hutchinson  with  the 
71st  regiment  clothed  in  red,  was  directed  to 
approach  the  banks  of  the  Fluvanna,  while 
the  baggage  and  women  halted  in  the  woods, 
on  the  summit  of  a  hill  where  they  made 
the  appearance  of  a  numerous  corps.  The 
woods  mystified  their  ^numbers  and  numer- 
ous CHmp-fires  aided  the  deception.  The 
three- pounder  was  carried  down  and  one 
shot  fired,  by  which  was  killed  the  horse 
of  one  of  Steuben's  orderly  dragoons.  The 
Baron  was  encamped  on  the  heights  on  the 
opposite  side,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
back  from  the  river.     He  had  passed  the 


Fluvanna  in  consequence  of  intelligence  of 
Tarleton's  incursion,  which  he  apprehended 
was  aimed  at  him.     The  river  was  broad  and 
unfordable,  and  Steuben  was  in  possession 
of  all  the  boats.     Simooe  himself  was  now 
in  an  exposed  position,  but  his  apprehen- 
sions were  relieved,  when  the  Baron's  peo- 
ple were  heard  at  night  destroying  their 
boats  with  great  noise.    At  midnight  they 
made  up  their  cam]>-fires.     Soon  after  a  de- 
serter and  a  little  drummer-boy  passed  ofer 
in  a  canoe  and  gave  information  that  Steu- 
ben had  marched  off  on  the  road  by  Cum- 
berland Court-House,  towards  North  Caroli- 
na. *     The  drummer-boy  belonged  to  the 
71st  regiment ;  he  had  been  taken  prisoner 
at  the  Cowpens,  had  enlisted  in  Morgan's 
army   and   now    making  his  escape,  hap- 
pened to  be  received  by  a  picket  guard  which 
his  own  father  commanded.     On  the  follow- 
ing morning,  by  aid  of  some  canoes,  Sim- 
coe sent  acrosa  the  river  Captain  SteFenson 
with  twenty  light  infantry  and  Cornet  Wol- 
sey  with  four  hussars,  who  carried  their  sad- 
dles with  them.     The  infantry  detachment 
were  ordered  to  bring  off  such  supplies  as 
Simcoe  might  need  and  to  destroy  the  re- 
mainder. The  hussars  were  directed  to  mount 
upon  such  straggling  horses  as  they  could 
find  and  patrol  in  Steuben's   wake.    Both 
orders   were    successfully    executed.     The 
stores  were  destroyed  aud  Steuben's  retreat 
accelerated.     Simcoe  in  the  meantime  em- 
ployed his  force  in  constructing  a  raft,  by 
which  he  might  pass  the  Rivannaatitsjane- 
tion  with  the  South  Anna.     There  was  de- 
stroyed a  large  quautity  of  arms,  the  greater 
part  of  them,  however,  out  of  repair,  togeth- 
er with  ammunition  and  military  stores.  The 
quantity  and  value  of  property  destroyed  were 
greatly  exaggerated  by  the  enemy.     Simcoe 
took  away  also  a  mortar,  five  brass  howitzers 
and  four  long  brass  nine  pounders,  mounted 
afterwards   at   Yorktown-  t      According  to 
Simcoe's  opinion,  a  small  guard  lefl  by  Steo- 
ben  would  have  protected  these  stores.    The 
want  of  military  intelligence   exhibited  on 
this  occasion  is  what  the  disaster  must  be  at- 
tributed to. 

*  Simcoe,  pp.  212-283.     Lee,  pp.  293-294. 

t  Simcoo,  p.  2*i3.  These  may  pcrliHps  he  the  bitmpw- 
ces  recaptured  at  Yorktown,  now  to  be  fouiKi  aiihe  Anno* 
ry  at  Richmond.  Tarletoo,  Coniwalii«  «nd  tiie  hiuoriu 
Siedfuan,  it  is  said,  hare  exaggemled  the  American  lov- 
Burk,  vol.  4,  p.  498. 
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At  the  same  time  when  Simcoe  was  de- 
tached, Lord  Corn wallis  had  sent  out,  [June, 
1781,]  that  other  distinguished  partisan, 
Tarleton,  with  180  caTalry,  and  70  mounted 
infkntrj  of  the  23rd  regiment  under  Cap- 
tain Champagne,  with  instructions  to  sur- 
prise the  Virginia  Assembly,  then  sitting  at 
Charlottesville,  to  seize  Mr.  Jefferson  at  Mon- 
ticello,  near  that  town,  and  to  destroy  such 
stores  as  could  be  of  use  to  the  Americans. 
Tarleton  moving  rapidly  towards  Charlottes- 
ville, met  with  twelve  wagons  laden  with 
clothing  for  the  Southern  army  and  he  burnt 
them.  Learning  that  a  number  of  gentle- 
men, who  had  escaped  from  the  lower  coun- 
try, were  assembled,  some  at  Dr.  Walker's, 
the  others  at  Mr.  John  Walker's,  •  Tarleton 
despatched  Captain  Kin  loch,  with  a  party,  to 
Mr.  John  Walker's,  while  he  proceeded  with 
the  rest  to  the  doctor's  mansion.  Here  he 
surprised  Col.  John  Syme,  a  half-brother  to 
Patrick  Henry,  and  some  other  gentlemen, 
who  were  found  asleep,  t  it  being  early  in  the 
morning.  Captain  Kinloch  captured  Francis 
Kinloch,  (his  relative  t  and  a  delegate  to  con- 
gress from  South  Carolina,)  together  with 
Williani  and  Robert  Nelson,  brothers  to  Gen- 
eral Thomas  Nelson.  Mr.  louitte,  one  of  the 
inmates,  effecting  his  escape  on  a  fleet  horse, 
conveyed  intelligence  of  Tarleton's  approach, 
to  Charlottesville,  so  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  members  of  the  Assembly  escaped. 
Tarleton,  after  a  delay  of  some  hours,  enter- 
ed Charlottesville.  Seven  Burgesses  fell  into 
his  hands  and  the  public  stores  there  were 
destroyed. 

Captain  McCleod,  with  a  troop  of  horse, 
visited  Montieello  and  reached  the  house  a 
few  moments  after  Mr.  Jefferson  had  fled. 
The  magnificent  prospect  visible  there,  must 
have  afforded  some  compensation  to  the  par- 
ty for  their  disappointment.      While  Tarle- 


*  Be] voir,  nbout  seven  miles  from  Charlottesville,  and 
residence  of  the  late  Jadge  Hugh  Nelson. 

t  Lee,  pp.  294-295.  Tarleton,  p.  296.  It  is  said  that  as 
one  uf  the  gentlemen,  who  was  'rather  en-bon-point  and 
^ho  had  found  time  to  put  on  nothing  bat  his  breeches,  ran 
across  ihe  yard  in  full  view  of  the  British  dragoons,  they 
barst  into  a  fit  of  laughter  at  so  oniqoe  and  eitraordinary  a 
pbenomsnon. 

t  There  is  a  family  tradition,  that  when  this  Captain 
Kinloch  was  about  to  leave  England,  the  Ladies  of  his 
family  playfully  begged  him  not  to  kill  their  couttin  in  Amer- 
if'-a,  and  that  be  replied,  **  No,  but  I  will  be  sore  to  take 
bim  prisoaer'*~whicb  jocular  predietion  was  thus  fulfilled. 
See  Lee,  p.  295,  in  note. 


ton  was  in  the  neiorhborhood  of  Charlottes- 
ville,  20  British  and  Hessiun  prisoners  of 
<*  the  Convention  troops,"  cantoned  with  the 
planters^  joined  him.  The  prisoners  of  dis- 
tinction, captured  by  Tarleton,  were  treated 
with  lenity,  being  detained  only  a  few  days, 
on  their  parole  not  to  escape ;  '*  the  lower 
class  were  secured  as  prisoners  of  war."  • 
'^The  prisoners  of  note"  were  released  at 
Elkhill,  on  their  paroles. 

Earl  Cornwallis,  with  the  main  army,  ar- 
riving, [June  7th,  1  near  the  Point  of  Fork, 
Simcoe  and  Tarleton  rejoined  him.  [June 
9th.]  Simcoe  was  detached  to  the  Seven  Is- 
lands, where  he  destroyed  150  barrels  of 
gunpowder,  and  burnt  the  tobacco  in  the 
ware-houses  on  the  river  side.  Some  militia- 
men were  surprised  and  made  prisoners,  t 
The  British  army  was  now  encamped  along  the 
bank  of  the  James  river,  from  the  Point  of  Fork 
to  Elkhill,  t  a  plantation  of  Mr.  Jefferson's, 
where  Cornwallis  for  ten  days  made  his  head- 
quarters. This  plantation  was  utterly  laid  waste 
by  the  enemy.  Wherever  his  lordship's  army 
went,  plantations  were  despoiled  and  private 
houses  plundered.  During  the  six  months 
of  his  stay  in  Virginia,  she  lost  30,000  slaves, 
of  whom  the  greater  part  died  of  small  pox 
and  camp  fever,  and  the  rest  were  shipped  to 
the  West  Indies,  Nova  Scotia,  &c.  The 
whole  devastations  committed  by  the  British 
army,  during  these  six  months,  was  estima- 
ted at  upwards  of  thirteen  millions  of  dol- 
lars. 

Lafayette  being  joined  by  Wayne's  brigade, 
eight  or  nine  hundred  strong,  marched  at 
once  towards  Albemarle  old  Court-house, 
where  some  magazines  remained  uninjured 
by  the  British.  He  succeeded  in  saving  these 
stores  from  the  attempts  of  Tarleton.  La- 
fayette, at  Albemarle  Court-house,  was  join- 
ed by  Col.  Campbell,  the  hero  of  King's 
Mountain,  with  his  brave  riflemen.  §  Corn- 
wallis now,  in  accordance  with  advices  from 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  retired  to  the  lower  coun- 
try and  was  followed  by  Lafayette,  who  had 
in  the  meantime,  above  Richmond,  been  re- 
inforced by  Steuben,  with  his  600  levies  and 


•  Tarleton,  p  298. 

t  Simcoe,  p.  223. 

%  It  was  here,  that  Mr.  Jefferson,  when  confined  by  ao 
arm  fractured  by  a  fall  from  a  horse,  composed  his  **  Notes 
on  Virginia." 

^  Lee,  p.  297. 
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by  the  militia.  Gornwallis  halted  for  a  few 
days  at  Richmond.  Simcoe  was  posted  at 
Westham,  Tarleton  at  the  Meadow  Bridge.* 
Lafayette's  army  amounted  now  to  4,500,  of 
whom  one  half  were  regulars  and  of  these 
1,500  were  veterans.  He  was  still  inferior 
to  Gornwallis  in  numbers,  by  one  third,  and 
▼ery  deficient  in  cavalry,  t  Gornwallis  leav- 
ing Richmond,  [Jane  20th,  1781,]  reached 
Williamsburg  on  the  25th.  t  Lafayette  fol- 
lowed and  passing  Richmond,  arrived  at 
New  Kent  Gourt^house  on  the  day  after  the 
British  general  had  lefl  it.  Lafayette  now 
took  a  position  on  Tyre's  plantation,  twenty 
miles  from  Williamsburg.  Gornwallis  having 
detached  Simcoe,  to  destroy  some  boats  and 
stores  on  the  Ghickahomiuy,  that  energetic 
and  accomplished  partisan  performed  the  ser- 
vice with  his  accustomed  promptness.  La- 
fayette discovering  this  march  of  Simcoe, 
detached  Gol.  Butler,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
line,  in  quest  of  him.  Butler's  van  consist* 
ing  of  the  rifle  corps,  under  Majors  Call  and 
Willis,  and  the  cavalry— -the  whole  not  ex« 
ceeding  120  effectives,  was  led  by  Major 
McPherson  of  Pennsylvania.  Having  mount- 
ed some  infantry  behind  the  remnant  of  Ar- 
mand's  dragoons,  he  overtook  Simcoe  on  his 
return,  near  Spencer's  plantation,  about  six 
miles  above  Williamsburg,  at  the  Forks  of  the 
roads  leading  to  Williamsburg  and  James- 
town. The  ground  there,  in  Simcoe's  pbrase, 
was  **  admirably  adapted  to  the  chicanery  of 
action."  §  The  suddenness  of  McPherson's 
.attack  threw  the  yagers  into  confusion,  hut 
they  were  firmly  supported  by  the  Queen's 
Rangers.  ||  Gall  and  Willis  having  now  join- 
ed McPherson,  a  warm  conflict  ensued. 
Simcoe  found  occasion  for  all  bis  resources. 
The  advanced  party  of  Butler's  corps  was  re- 
pulsed and  fell  back  in  confusion  upon  the 
continentals.  Simcoe  satisfied  with  this  ad- 
vantage, retired.  Both  parties  claimed  the 
advantage  in  this  rencontre.  The  lose  of  the 
British  wa^  eleven  killed  and  twenty-six 
wounded.    The  loss  of  the  Americans  is  not 


•  Tarleton,  p.  300, 

t  hee,  p.  299. 

X  Tarleton,  p.  .^1. 

^  Simcoe,  p.  227. 

II  Tninapeter  BHrney  gave  the  alnriQ  to  the  Rangen,  ez> 
claiming,  **  draw  your  swonls  Rangers,  the  Rebels  are 
coming."  Simcoe,  p.  298.  Barney  captured  a  French  of- 
ficer. 


reported,  except  that  three  officers  and  twen- 
ty-eight privates  were  made  prisoners.  The 
number  of  killed  and  wounded  probably  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  British.  *  Major  McPher- 
son was  unhorsed,  but  crept  into  a  swamp 
and  made  his  escape.  Simcoe  after  retreat* 
ing  two  miles  towards  Williamsburg,  met 
Lord  Gornwallis,  with  the  advance  of  his  ar- 
my, coming  to  his  relief.  Goret  Jones,  who 
had  fallen  in  the  skirmish,  was  buried  at  Wil- 
liamsburg on  the  next  day  with  military  hon- 
ors. Gol.  Butler,  the  American  commander 
in  the  action,  was  the  same  who  afterwards 
fell  at  St.  Glair's  defeat,  being  on  that  occa- 
sion second  in  command,  t 

June  98th,  Gornwallis  with  an  escort  of 
cavalry,  under  Simcoe,  visited  Yorktown,  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  the  capabilities  of 
that  post.  His  lordship  formed  an  unfavw- 
able  opinion  of  it.  The  party  was  ineffec- 
tually fired  at  from  Gloucester  Point  and  re- 
turned on  the  same  day  to  Williamsburg. 
After  halting  here  nine  days,  Gornwallis,  [4th 
of  July,]  marched  and  encamped  near  James- 
town island,  for  the  puipose  of  crossing  the 
James  river  and  proceeding  to  Portsmouth. 
The  Queen's  Rangers  passed  over  the  river  in 
the  evening  of  the  same  day,  to  cover  the 
baggage  which  was  now  transported.  La- 
fayette, as  Gornwallis  had  predicted,  now  ad- 
vanced, with  the  hope  of  striking  at  the  rear- 
guard only  of  the  enemy,  supposing  upOD 
imperfect  intelligence  that  the  main  body  had 
already  crossed  to  the  left  bank  of  the  river. 
Accordingly  about  sunset,  [July  6th,  1781,] 
Lafayette  attacked  Gornwallis  and  after  a 
warm  conflict,  was  compelled  to  retreat,  bar- 
ing discovered  that  he  wa3  engag^  by  the 
main  body  of  the  British  army.  Of  the  con- 
tinental troops,  tl8,  including  ten  officers, 
were  killed,  wouQded  or  taken.  Some  can- 
non also  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy* 
The  British  state  their  loss  at  five  officers  and 
seventy  privates,  killed  and  wounded.  Com* 
wallis  now  crossed  the  James  and  marched 
[9th  of  July]  for  Portsmouth. 

Lafayette  re->inforced  by  some  dragoonp 
from  Baltimore,  retired  to  a  strong  position 
near  West  Point,  at  the  head  of  York  rrrer, 
The  militia  had  already  been  discharged. 

'  Siinooe,  |»p.  227-237.    He  gives  a  plan  of  the  alTair  and 
says  that  be  ^  eonaidered  tbia  aolion  aa  tbe  ciimx  of  t 
camimigo  of  five  years^  p.  234. 
'     t  Lee,  p,  300. 
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THE  FORTUNES  OF  ESTHER,  THE  JEWESS. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

Conld  those  who  envy  the  great  and  jadge  of 
their  happiness  from  the  glare  of  external  cireum- 
stances,  bat  look  into  the  hidden  recesses  of  the 
heart  and  contemplate  the  hot-bed  of  exotic  cares 
and  wants  accumulating^  at  an  even  pace  with  the 
advance  of  rank ;  the  alarnss  and  cravings  of  jeal- 
ous pride — the  woonds  and  ranklings  of  a  morbid 
fl|ensibi)itj — the  vindictive  hatred  of  opposing  ri- 
vals and  the  midnight  labors  of  restless  ambition, 
they  would  retire  from  the  scene  convinced  that 
the  enjoyments  uf  life  are  not  so  unequally  dis- 
tribeted  among  the  different  classes  of  mankind  as 
a  superficial  view  leads  them  to  believe.  The 
humblO'peasant,  whose  aspirations  mount  no  higher 
than  to  the  supply  of  animal  wants  and  creature 
eomforts,  is  happier  than  many  a  prince  surround- 
ed by  the  splendors  of  state ;  for  the  sourees  of 
eontentment  lie  not  in  the  capricious  gif\8  of  for- 
tune, but  in  the  moral  government  of  the  mind. 
Haman,  the  Amalekiie,  who  had  come  to  Persia  a 
p€K>r  adventurer,  not  conceiving  in  his  wildest 
dreams  of  ambition  the  remotest  possibility  of  ri- 
sing to  the  height  he  had  obtained,  was  a  far  hap- 
pier man  in  his  first  humble  station  than  now,  the 
second  man  in  dignity  throughout  the  empire.  The 
homage  of  the  prustrate  forms  that  bent  before 
him  was  to  his  haughty  spirit  grateful  incense,  yet 
he  reflected  that  this  kingly  honor  was  paid  to  him  at 
the  commands  of  another  and  might  as  easily  be 
withheld  by  the  same  breath  that  bestowed  it.  His 
unscrupulous  and  inappeasable  ambition  was  a  burn- 
ing and  a  consuming  fiame,  that  wasted  his  restless 
spirit  with  one  absorbing  aspiration.  There  stood 
bnt  one  man  between  him  and  single  absolute  su- 
premacy. Nothing  less  than  the  title  and  the  pow- 
et  of  the  great  king  could  now  satisfy  his  tower- 
ing pride.  With  a  stern  and  haughty  carriage  he 
strutted  in  gloomy  promenades  about- the  courts  of 
the  palace  with  his  arms  locked  upon  his  bosom, 
bte  lips  compressed  and  his  head  proudly  erect, 
searcely  deigning  to  cast  a  glance  upon  the  pros- 
trate forms  that  bent  before  him.  Old  Morde- 
cai  sat  calmly  resting  his  back  against  one  of 
the  pillars  of  the  king^s  gate,  with  his  right  leg 
across  his  left,  his  hands  locked  around  his  knees 
and  his  eyes  attentively  surveying  the  motley 
crowds  that  thronged  the  streets  when  Haman, 
with  an  air  of  lofty  dignity,  slowly  passed  before 
him.  The  old  man  turned  his  eyes  and  viewed 
him  leisurely  from  head  to  foot,  then  looked  anoth- 
er way  and  bummed  a  tune. 

**  Know  you  not,"  asked  a  servitor  of  the  palace, 
stepping  op  to  Mordecai,  "  that  the  king  has  eom- 
roanded  all  men  to  bow  down  before  Haman  and 


pay  him  the  same  worship  that  is  given  to  the 
king  1'» 

••The  king  of  kings,'*  replied  Mordecai,  *«ha8 
commanded  that  *  thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy 
God  and  him  only  shalt  thou  worship.*  '^ 

The  slave  (}1ad  of  an  opportunity  te  ingratiate 
bimself  with  Haman  watched  his  approach,  and 
and  bowing  down  before  him,  said  in  a  submissive 
voice,  "  O  prince  of  royal  dignity,  before  whom 
alt  knees  should  bend,  the  Jew,  Mordecai,  sitting 
in  the  king^s  gate,  scorns  to  bow  down  aud  do  hom- 
age to  Haman  according  to  the  krng*s  decree.** 

In  an  instant  the  blood  mounted  to  Haman^s 
cheeks  in  a  torrent  of  wrath,  and  hie  eye  flashed 
with  a  fire  dreadful  to  behold.  Too  haughty  to  reply 
to  the  prostrate  slave,  he  turned  impatiently  away 
and  resolved  to  test  at  once  the  truth  of  what  he 
had  heard.  **  This  accursed  Jew  and  his  Juggling 
daughter,  so  much  like  the  present  quees,**  mutter- 
ed Haman,  **  have  made  sport  of  me  and  laughed 
my  power  to  scorn,  till  I  have  beconMr  a  cowardly 
dastard  in  my  own  eyes.  One  of  them,  thanks  to 
Vashti,  who  at  least  did  one  good  ^eed  in  her  time, 
has  already  been  crushed  and  the  other  soon  shall 
be,  in  defianee  of  tlie  favor  of  this  stupid  king.** 

He  now  drew  near  to  Mordecai  and  stopping  di- 
rectly opposite  to  the  gate,  confronted  him  with  a 
look  of  concentrated  vengeance.  The  eld  man 
sat  perfectly  qniet,  and  looking  with  the  most  pla* 
cid  composure,  first  on  the  scowling  brow  of  Ha- 
man, then  on  his  magnificent  dress,  and  seeming 
to  discover  nothing  about  him  worth  much  atten- 
tion, turned  imperturbably  away  and  followed  with 
his  ^ye  a  gay  equipage  that  dashed  along  the  street. 
Haman''s  wrath  was  nearly  suffocating  him,  yet  his 
proud  soul  could  not  bend  to  otter  a  word  to  the 
old  Jew ;  nor  could  he,  though  trembling  with  ea- 
gerness to  crush  him,  proclaim  to  the  king  the  faOt 
so  galling  and  humiliating  to  his  haughty  spirit,  that 
one  man  was  found  who  refused  to  bow  down  and 
pay  him  homage.  Tortured  nearly  to  madness,  bo 
suddenly  turned  homewards  to  ease  the  pangs  of 
his  heart  in  domestic  sympathy  and  advice.  Weak 
and  infatuated  wretch !  Had  your  greatness  so 
perverted  your  reason  as  to  make  yonr  peace  de- 
pendent on  the  action  of  an  old  man*s  body  ?  Ha- 
man entered  his  splendid  palace  amidst  all  that 
could  giva  comfort  to  the  body,  or  delight  the  eye, 
and  yet  perhaps  he  was  the  most  unhappy  man  in 
the  Persian  empire.  Throwing  himself  upon  a 
couch  in  all  the  agony  of  a  haughty  and  turbulent 
spirit  under  imaginary  outrage  and  insult,  he  re- 
volved in  his  dark  mind  various  schemes  of  fierce 
revenge  against  the  Jew ;  yet  his  proud  heart  could 
not  bend  to  the  confession  so  humiliating— *that 
an  object  so  contemptible  in  his  eye  as  Mordecai, 
had  for  a  moment  employed  his  thoughts.  After 
torturing  his  heated  brain  for  many  minutes,  he 
suddenly  started  from  his  seat  and  exclaimed,  ^  I 
have  it — the  lives  of  a  thousand  such  accursed 
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elavee  would  but  mock  my  thirst  for  revenge.  I 
will  crush  the  whole  detested  race  at  one  blow. 
Thai  fortunate  decree  that  has  gone  forth  for  the 
consolidation  of  the  empire,  and  which  this  hateful 
people — like  bodies  in  cheroiatry  without  affinity  or 
the  attraction  of  cohesion — alone  ebstruot,  shall 
afford  me  a  theme  of  accusation  so  weighty  as  to 
extort  from  this  credulous  king  the  license  to  sa- 
tiate my  vengeance.*^ 

Neglecting  for  the  first  time  the  studied  decora- 
tions of  his  person  in  his  impatience  to  execute 
his  plans,  he  sallied  forth  hastily  from  his  palace ; 
his  gorgeous  robe  hanging  awry  upon  him,  and  all 
rumpled  by  his  restlessness  while  recumbent  on 
his  couch  of  thorns ;  and  forgetful  of  his  staid  and 
stately  dignity  of  carriage,  passed  with  rapid  strides 
into  the  king*s  palace.  Scarcely  waiting  to  an- 
nounce his  presence,  he  appeared  before  the  mon- 
arch, still  wearing  in  his  countenance  the  traces  of 
ruthless  indignation. 

"  Speak,  Haman,"  commanded  the  king,  as  the 
orafty  hypocrite  bowed  down  before  him,  ^*your 
haste  and  clouded  brow  bespeak  some  weighty  af- 
fair of  state  for  our  special  ear.'' 

*^  Great  king  of  kings,  the  light  and  splendor  of 
the  world^^*  began  Haman,  **  your  high  and  dread 
decree  sent  forth  to  the  huodsed  and  twenty- 
seven  provinees  of  your  unlimited  empire  com- 
manding peace,  unity  of  government,  and  obe- 
dience to  the  laws,  to  the  end  that  local  interest 
and  jealousies  may  cease  to  distract  the  public 
mind,  and  that  a  sense  of  fraternity  and  communi- 
ty of  interests  as  one  people,  might  produce  gen- 
eral tranquillity  and  contribute  to  the  prosperity 
of  all,  has  been  duly  forwarded  by  couriers  and 
acknowledged  with  humble  and  dutiful  reverence 
by  all  the  princes,  governors  and  people  of  the 
empire,  save  an  accursed  and  misanthropic  race  in 
our  midst — and  would  beyond  all  question  secure 
the  end  the  king  has  so  much  at  heart,  but  for  the 
malevolent  and  unsocial  customs  of  this  incorrigi- 
ble people,  the  Jews,  who  are  a  canker— a  foul 
ulcer  upon  the  body  politic  and  diffuse  the  poison 
of  their  rebellious  example  through  every  grade 
of  society.  Now  I  beseech  the  king  to  judge  of 
the  truthfulness  of  my  report  and  the  singleness 
of  my  purpose,  by  the  fidelity  I  have  proven  to 
three  successive  kings,  untouched  even. by  suspi- 
cion, when  treason,  with  all  its  temptations,  has  con- 
tinually reared  its  head  around  me ;  and  the  nobles 
of  the  land  have  forgotten,  in  their  guilty  dreams  of 
ambition,  even  the  sanctity  that  attaches  to  the  sa- 
cred persons  of  kings  and  have  impiously  shed  the 
royal  blood.  If  then  these  considerations  deserve 
any  weight  with  the  king,  let  the  devotedness  of  his 
servant,  directed  by  his  long  experience  and  his 
knowledge  of  men,  impress  him  with  the  truth,  that 
all  his  efforts  to  harmonize  the  empire  by  a  general 
fraternity  and  social  consolidation  of  interests,  will 


prove  abortive  as  long  as  this  unsocial  and  disjanc- 
tive  people  holds  a  place  in  the  provinces  of  the 
dominions.  As  well  may  he  attempt  to  mingle  oil 
and  water,  as  connect  the  Jews  in  social  compaet 
with  any  other  people ;  for  it  is  known  to  all  men, 

0  king,  that  this  malicious  people  have  laws  and 
customs  diffeiing  wholly  from  those  of  every  other 
nation  under  heaven  ;  and  that  they  inculcate  the 
duty  of  disobedience  to  all  laws  and  lawgivers  sare 
Moses  and  their  Sanhedrim  ;  and  an  uncomprMBi- 
sing  hatred  and  malevolence  towards  all  mankind, 
who  acknowledge  the  supremacy,  or  even  the  ex- 
istence of  liny  other  god  save  their  God  Jehovah. 
An  article  of  their  creed  enjoins  the  obligation  lo 
defraud,  oppress,  and  even  to  murder  where  inipo- 
nity  may  follow,  the  subjects  of  all  governmenu, 
of  customs  differing  from  their  own;  and  to  op- 
root  the  foundation  of  every  throne  that  acknow- 
ledges not  a  single  and  ondeviaied  devotion  to  their 
God.  The  truth  standing  thus,  great  king,  but 
few  things  would  more  delight  this  misanthropic 
race  than  the  utter  subversion  of  your  throne  and 
empire  and  to  that  end,  whenever  a  glimmering  of 
success  shall  be  promised,  their  whole  energies  will 
be  directed.  By  secret  and  stealiby  means,  and 
hidden  practices,  and  in  dark  conclaves,  their  agents 
are  continually  at  work.  Since  the  days  of  Nebo- 
chadnezzar  their  implacable  hatred  to  the  people 
and  governments  of  the  empire — the  Persian  no 
less  than  the  Assyrian — has  been  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  it  has  come  to 
my  knowledge,  by  the  most  conclueive  evidence, 
that  nearly  all  the  rebellions,  intestine  commotions 
and  bloodshed  of  the  provinces  have  been  secretly 
fomented  by  Jews  in  disguise.  Therefore,  great 
king,  it  remains  for  you  to  determine  whether  this 
detested  people,  inflexible  and  incorrigible  as  they 
are  in  their  wickedness,  be  suffered  to  coniinae 
in  our  midst,  to  increase  in  numbers,  wealth  and 
power,  till  they  shall  become  too  mighty  for  forci- 
ble subjugation ;  or  by  a  wise  precatilion.be  now, 
while  weak,  suddenly  and  without  a  remnant,  cat 
off  by  the  sword  in  one  day,  and  thus  by  a  single 
stroke  free  the  State  from  the  intolerable  naisancs 
of  their  practices.  If  they  be  permitted  to  lire, 
great  king,  in  all  your  future  decrees  commanding 
the  obedience  of  your  people,  except  the  Jews; 
for  they  already  laugh  to  scorn  those  that  are  pab- 
lished." 

Though  naturally  generous  and  humane,  Arta- 
xerxes,  who  had  been  reared  in  the  school  of  des- 
potism, and  was  as  fully  persuaded  that  resistanoe 
to  bis  will  was  a  crime  as  deserving  of  death  as 
those  of  treason  or  murder,  became  exceedingly 
indignant  as  the  wily  and  hypocritical  Haman  pro- 
ceeded in  his  artful  and  provoking  address.  Un- 
practised in  the  arts  of  the  designing,  and  from  the 
frankness  of  his  own  nature,  without  suspicion,  he 

1  ascribed  the  bold  and  vehement  exhortation  of  Ha- 
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man  to  bia  comprehensive  wisdom  and  experience, 
impelled  by  his  anwaverinjr  fidelity  and  devotion  to 
the  prosperity  and  glory  of  the  empire.  Judging, 
therefore,  that  his  counsel  was  well  matored  and 
not  to  be  slighted,  and  enraged  by  the  assaranee  of 
a  eontemptoous  resistance  to  his  will  by  the  Jews, 
he  bitterly  and  emphatically  exclaimed,  **  Then  let 
their  contumacy  and  accursed  malevolence  work 
their  own  destruction ;  for  since  it  appears  that  we 
or  they  moat  be  crushed,  we  answer,  as  it  is  natu- 
ral, let  it  be  them.  They  have  drawn  down  the 
penalty  of  the  violated  laws  upon  their  own  heads 
and  become  their  own  executioners.  Take  this 
ring,"  continued  the  king,  polling  a  splendid  dia- 
mond from  his  finger — **  its  seal  will  give  sanction 
to  the  parchment  bearing  its  impress — and  let  it  be 
proclaimed  throughout  every  province  of  our  em- 
pire, that  on  a  certain  day — which  you  may  set 
apart  for  the  purpose— every  Jew  in  the  empire 
shall  be  cut  off  and  the  State  be  freed  at  once  from 
t  heir  rebellions  practices/' 

"  Great  and  wise  governor  of  t^e  world  !*'  ex- 
claimed Haman  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight,  ^'  your 
dutiful  slave,  honored  by  your  favor  and  enriched 
by  your  bounty,  cannot  see  your  treasuries  dimin- 
ished by  the  annihilation  of  the  tribute-paying  Jews, 
and  will  advance  to  the  royal  revenue  ten  thousand 
talents  of  silver  out  of  his  own  means.  Thus  shall 
the  king,  my  generous  benefactor,  be  freed  from  the 
danger  of  an  insidious  and  rebellious  people  and 
aecure  to  his  treasury  a  sum  that  will  cover  the 
loss  that  would  follow  from  the  destruction  of  the 
Jews.*' 

**  Honest  Haman,"  replied  the  king,  **  your  gen- 
eroos  zeal  for  the  splendor  of  our  throne  com- 
mands our  love,  yet  we  most  not  suffer  our  interest 
to  make  us  unjust  by  burdening  the  loyal  and  faith* 
ful  with  the  losses  sustained  by  the  revenue  in  the 
execution  of  criminals.  Therefore,  no  more  of 
this.  The  means  o(  the  empire  are  sufiicient  with- 
out  the  accustomed  tax  upon  the  Jews.  Leave 
Qs  now  alone  and  hasten  the  publication  of  the  de- 
cree against  that  people,  that  a  work  so  distasteful, 
though  so  necessary,  may  cease  to  harass  the  mind 
by  its  contemplation." 

Haman,  exulting  in  the  success  of  his  mission 
and  revelling  in  the  luxurious  anticipation  of  that 
dark  and  terrible  pleasure  of  a  fierce  and  merciless 
spirit,  grasping  the  power  of  revenge,  passed  ma- 
jestically from  the  palace  and  approaching  Morde- 
cai,  the  Jew,  .at  the  king^s  gate,  with  a  counte- 
nance frighifbl  by  the  presence  of  a  fiendish  smile. 
stood  immediately  confronting  him  and  paused  for 
several  minutes  with  eyes  gloating  upon  him  with 
the  expression  of  the  tiger  sure  of  his  prey,  yet  in 
the  ecstasy  of  certainty,  forbearing  for  a  moment 
to  leap  upon  it.  The  old  man,  with  impassable 
meekness,  raised  his  eyes  to  the  fixed  gaae  of  his 
vindictive  enemy,  which  resembled  more  the  glare 
of  an  exalting  demon  than  the  light  of  the  human 


eye,  but  moved  not,  nor  seemed  in  the  slightest  de* 
gree  discomposed  by  that  look  of  concentrated 
vengence.  Tranquil  and  peaceful,  he  sat  with  a 
countenance  of  gentle  benevolence  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  security  and  protection  in  the  appro* 
baiion  of  his  €rod.  The  miserable  slave  of  mis* 
guided  and  ungovernable  passions  thai  stood  before 
him  could  bring  no  terrors  to  his  mind.  He  both 
pitied  and  despised  his  weakness.  Haman  too 
haughty  to  throw  himself  upon  the  object  of  his 
hatred  and  pour  out  his  heart's  blood  as  he  was 
tempted  to  do,  tore  himself  away  with  a  mind 
phrensied  and  maddened  to  the  last  extreme  of  en- 
durance. Thus  prpving  to  himself,  had  he  ever 
accustomed  his  mind  to  self-examination,  how  un- 
stable and  fleeting  are  the  triumphs  of  a  vicious 
and  haughty  spirit,  when  amidst  honors,  wealth 
and  every  worldly  possession  that  could  afford  en- 
joyment to  a  rational  and  well-regulated  life,  the 
slightest  expression  of  disrespect — even  a  gesture, 
or  a  listless  indifference  in  the  humblest  individual, 
can  turn  his  existence  into  gall  and  bitterness,  and 
make  his  peace  dependent  upon  the  caprice  and 
passions  of  all  he  meets.  Old  Mordecat,  on  the 
other  hand,  contented  and  grateful  for  the  blessings 
he  enjoyed,  free  from  envy  or  pride,  and  careless 
alike  whether  he  was  noticed  or  passed  by  with 
indifference,  satmeditating  on  the  inexplicable  pas- 
sions of  the  Amalekite.  *'  Can  that  man,"  thought 
he,  **  conscious  as  he  must  be  of  his  own  demeriu 
and  of  his  dark  and  vicious  life,  scarcely  alleviated 
by  one  redeeming  virtue,  believe  himself  in  truth 
worthy  of  a  homage  above  all  his  fellow-subjects  f 
The  most  overweening  self-esteem  would  seem 
incapable  of  soch  delusion.  Tet  his  manner  be- 
speaks an  unfeigned  indignation,  that  I,  a  servan 
of  the  living  God,  though  the  only  recusant,  have 
not  in  disobedience  to  my  Maker's  will,  fallen  down 
and  worshipped  him.  Ah,  unhappy  king !  thus  to 
be  deceived  and  strew  your  honors  on  a  wretch 
too  bad  to  live.^' 

In  the  meantime,  one  of  the  scribes  commanded 
by  Haman  to  draw  up  the  king's  decree  passing  by 
Mordecai  and  knowing  him  to  be  a  Jew,  revealed 
to  him  the  dreadful  sentence  pronounced  upon  him- 
self and  all  his  people.  Overwhelmed  for  the  mo- 
ment by  the  terrible  and  astonnding  doom,  the  af- 
flicted old  man,  after  the  manner  of  his  nation,  rent 
his  clothes  with  loud  lamentations,  covered  his 
head  with  dust  and  ashes,  and  as  a  farther  mani- 
festation of  humility  in  the  sight  of  his  Maker,  he 
clothed  himself  in  sack-cloih  and  refused  to  be 
comforted.  With  hasty  steps  and  loud  and  impas- 
sioned wailings  he  traversed  the  streets  of  Susa, 
apprising  the  Jews  of  their  terrific  sentence  and 
calling  on  them  to  unite  with  them  in  one  general 
supplication  to  the  God  of  Jacob  to  avert  the  im- 
pending calamity.  Unmoved  by  personal  consid* 
orations,  he  even  approached  the  gates  of  the  pal- 
ace, where  it  was  nnlawiul  for  any  to  appear  ia 
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saek-eloth,  «id  filled  the  outer  ooarts  with  his 
waiiinga  and  lameatations.  In  Esiher^s  palace, 
and  Bpeoially  favored  by  her,  were  the  twin  aiatera, 
Rachel  and  Leah,  whe  looking  out  into  the  streets 
of  the  eity,  saw  Mordecai  dressed  in  saek-cluth, 
throwing  about  his  arms  with  violent  gestures,  and 
shuddering  with  the  fear  of  some  calamity,  imme- 
diately told  ii  to  Esther. 

**  God  of  my  fathers,*'  she  exclaimed,  springing 
from  her  seat  witli  deadly  paleness  and  hastening 
to  satisfy  her  own  eyes  of  the  truth  of  what  she 
heard,  *^  what  can  this  portend  1  While  I  thought 
Mordecai  peaceful  and  happy,  behold  him  depreca- 
iing  some  terrible  evil.  Now  the  God  of  Jacob 
be  our  support.'*  Then  turning  to  one  of  the  eu- 
nuchs, she  commanded  him  to  carry  Mordecai  a 
decent  suit  of  apparel  and  entreat  him  for  her  sake 
to  pot  off  his  sack-doUi  and  be  decently  clothed. 
"  Tell  him,"  she  continued,  "  to  be  comforted, 
whatever  his  cause  of  trooUle,  and  to  remember 
the  signal  mercies  of  our  God,  who  has  never  for- 
saken us  and  will  uphold  us  by  his  righteous  judg- 
ment as  long  as  we  place  our  trust  in  Him." 

The  eunuch  obeyed,  but  Mordecai  was  immove- 
able. **  Away  1  away  !"  he  replied.  *'  Go  tell  the 
4|ueefi  I  supplicate  our  God  after  the  manner  of  our 
fathers  and  that  she  and  every  other  Jew  must 
humble  themselves  in  the  dust  before  Israel's  God 
and  cry  aloud  to  Him  to  shorten  the  arm  of  our 
ungodly  enemy  and  save  his  people." 

When  Esther  heard  this  reply  she  took  the  alarm, 
and  trembling  in  (he  suspense  of  some  impending, 
but  indefinable  calamity,  sent  hastily  for  Hatach,  a 
Jew,  and  one  of  her  chamberlains,  and  bade  him 
go  and  inquire  of  Mordecai  the  cause  of  his  dia- 
(ress< 

^  What !  knows  she  not,"  asked  Mordecai,  '*  that 
our  implacable  enemy,  Haman,  the  Amalekite,  has 
extorted  from  the  king,  by  false  accusations  against 
the  Jews,  a  decree  for  the  slaughter  of  us  all  in 
one  day,  herself  included,  for  there  is  no  excep- 
tiou'-no,  not  one  1  Then  take  this  parchment — 
it  is  a  copy  of  the  decree*-and  bear  it  to  Esther 
and  ei^oin  it  upon  her  from  me  to  go  boldly  to  the 
king  and  entreat  him  to  recall  his  unjust  and  bloody 
decree." 

During  his  first  paroxysms  of  grief,  old  Morde- 
cai had  been  led  away  by  the  irresistible  impulse 
of  human  passions ;  but  now  that  an  interval  was 
afforded  for  reflection,  his  confidence  in  the  protec- 
tion of  his  God  rekindled  with  renewed  ardor  and 
infused  a  tranquillity  into  his  so  lately  trotibled 
mind.  **  Sinner  that  I  am,"  he  reflected,  **  why 
have  I  for  a  moment  distrusted  the  watchful  mercy 
of  a  righteous  and  omnipotent  God,  whose  arm 
has  been  so  oAen  outstretched  to  protect  me  and 
whose  blessings  have  never  been  withdrawn  from 
me  ?  God  of  my  fathers,  thou  knowest  I  have  not 
been  restrained  by  pride,  envy  or  malice  in  with- 
holding my  homage  from  Haman,  the  Amalekite ; 


but  from  obedience  to  thy  superior  ooromandmeni, 
which  forbids  us  to  give  to  the  creature  that  wor* 
ship  which  is  due  only  to  the  Creator.  Thy  woid 
has  been  my  law,  and  I  will  trust  in  thy  mercisB, 
which  endure  forever." 

In  the  meantime,  Esther,  who  with  anxious  alarm 
had  run  her  eyes  over  the  decree,  nnconscioaaly 
exclaimed—"  This  bloody  monster  indeed  thea  re* 
members  who  I  was  and  am,  and  in  porsoaoce  af 
his  threats  of  vengeance  against  my  people,  a>4 
his  hatred  to  myself,  has  revealed  to  the  king  tiM 
nation  of  whom  I  sprung,  and  poisoned  his  miod 
against  my  people.  That  too  explains  why  for  so 
many  days  the  king  has  not  sent  for  me.  Tbii 
Haman,  in  whom  he  \o  deeply  confides,  has  cos- 
atrained  him  to  cast  me  off  and  decree  my  deaik. 
Yet  the  God  of  Jacob  has  not  forsaken  me.  I 
will  lean  upon  His  righteous  arm,  nor  will  He  shake 
me  off.  But  to  venture  unbidden  in  the  iaaer 
court,  while  the  king  is  thus  disposed,  would  be 
tempting  Gud ;  for  how  should  I  expect  the  king, 
now  exasperated  against  me,  to  extend  his  sceptie 
in  token  of  ibrgiveness  1  Go  tell  ibis  to  Morde- 
cai," she  continued  to  Hatach,  **  and  bring  me  hie 
answer." 

'*  Tell  Esther,"  said  Mordecai,  *«  that  God  will 
appoint  some  other  means  to  save  His  people  if 
she  refuse  to  venture  on  the  king,  and  let  her  be- 
ware how  she  shrinks  from  the  performance  of  a 
duly  fraught  with  such  tremendous  consequeocea, 
by  fear  of  death,  lest  GcnI  in  his  diapleasore  make 
her  the  only  victim.  Nor  let  her  hope,  becaoae 
the  queen  of  Persia,  that  if  this  bloody  decree  be 
carried  into  effect  she  shall  escape.  She  moat  in 
that  event  fall  wiih  her  people." 

When  Esther  heard  the  message,  she  said  to 
Hatach,  "  Go  yet  again  to  Mordecai  and  tell  him  I 
will  go  in  to  the  king,  and  ^if  I  perish^  IperuL' 
But  in  the  meantime  let  him  call  togettier  all  the 
Jews  of  Susa  and  with  fasting  and  prayer  make 
their  supplications  to  our  God  to  aid  my  hmnble 
effuru  to  save  our  people." 

Her  maidens  clung  around  her  with  the  affectioa 
of  sisters,  weeping  and  bewailing  their  dreadful 
doom,  in  abject  despair.  Esther  also  wept,  bat 
looking  around  on  the  helpless  innoceoce  of  the 
trembling  beings  that  tended  her  and  reflecting  oa 
the  agonizing  feelings  of  thousands  whom  her  eye 
could  not  reach,  she  gathered  etrength  from  the 
consciousness  of  the  mighty  responsibility  that 
awaited  her,  and  called  for  instant  action.  Kneel- 
ing in  the  midst  of  her  women  and  pouring  forth 
her  pious  spirit  in  one  rapid  and  burning  toneat 
of  pathetic  prayer  to  that  God  who  ever  hears 
the  supplications  of  submissive  piety,  she  rose 
to  her  feet  another  being,  nerved  and  auauined 
for  any  encounter.  With  a  countenance  glow- 
ing with  confidence  and  eyea  bright  with  enibaai- 
asm,  she  stood  before  her  astonished  and  aympa- 
ihiziog  maidens  a  picture  of  angelic  beaaty.   A 
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soft  serenity  now  oalned  her  boeom  and  a  smile  of 
ineffable  sweetness  played  arouod  ber  lips.  ^*  Why 
have  we  doubted  the  watchful  and  almighty  provi- 
dence of  our  God  V^  she  ssked,  embraciog  afTeo- 
tionately  her  delighted  maidens.  '*  His  counte- 
nance, though  veiled  from  mortal  eyes,  ever  shines 
npon  those  that  love  him.  He  has  soothed  my 
troubled  spirit  and  breathed  into  roe  the  assurance 
of  safety  to  my  people.  I  go  to  the  king,  whose 
heart  is  subject  to  the  King  of  kings.  Attire  me 
as  befits  his  queeui^* 

Cheered  by  their  mistress*  inspiring  words,  the 
maidens  thronged  about  their  beloved  superior  and 
in  a*  few  minutes  completed  her  preparations.  The 
Greeks,  with  all  their  conceptions  of  the  beautiful 
in  painting  and  statuary  never  portrayed  such  su- 
perhuman loveliness  as  Esther  now  presented  to 
the  eye  of  the  beholder. 

The  king  was  seated  upon  his  lofly  throne  busily 
employed  in  conference  with  his  ministers,  Haman 
occupying  the  most  honorable  seat  below  him. 
His  brow  was  contracted  with  the  severity  of 
thoujjht  and  his  mind  wholly  intent  upon  the  bosi* 
ness  before  him.  In  the  midst  of  this  solemn  and 
weighty  counsel,  Esther  softly  thrust  open  the  door 
and  throwing  back  her  veil,  confidently  smiled  and 
approached  the  king.  In  a  moment  the  cloud  was 
dispersed  from  his  brow  and  a  sparkling  gleam  of 
admiration  lighted  up  his  countenance.  Quickly 
extending  his  sceptre  to  his  lovely  queen,  he  raised 
her  upon  the  throne  by  his  side  and  playfully  asked, 
^*  Did  you  fear  the  anger  of  Artaxerxes,  thou  beau- 
tiful spirit  of  light  1  Why  your  presence  is  like 
the  bright  beams  of  the  sun  that  scatter  the  clouds 
of  gloom  that  gather  about  our  throne,  and  your 
fascinating  innocence  would  drive  wrath  from  the 
bosom  of  a  fiend.  Say  now,  what  boon  do  yon  ask  I 
Speak  and  receive  it,  even  to  the  half  of  my  king- 
dom.    I  have  no  power  to  deny  you  any  thing.'* 

"  Then,"  said  Esther,  thrusting  her  small  hand 
in  bis  and  looking  up  delightedly  in  his  face,  **  since 
I  am  thus  favored  by  the  partiality  of  the  king,  let 
him  and  Haman  honor  a  banquet  I  shall  prepare 
for  them  this  nighL" 

*'  This  is  not  all,  thou  Utile  tantaliser,"  replied 
the  king ;  *'  that  simple  request  has  not  brought 
yon  here.  Fear  no  denial,  but  speak  out  boldly  :** 
then  lowering  his  vciice  to  a  whisper  of  playful  af- 
fection, he  proceeded  to  say  sooiething  intended  for 
her  ear  alone,  when  lifting  her  fingers  she  nimbly 
pressed  them  upon  his  lips  and  thus  stopping  his 
Toice,  repealed  as  she  laughingly  descended  the 
throne,  "  Come  to  my  banquet." 

The  king  followed  her  with  his  eyes  till  out  of 
sight,  then  murmured  with  a  sigh,  **  Happy  inno- 
eence !  care  should  never  trouble  that  gentle  bo- 
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Haman  who  had  heard  Esther^s  invitation,  though 
inwardly  shrinking  from  the  countenance  of  the 
qoeen,  so  strikingly  recalling  to  his  mind  the  beaaii- 


ful  Jewess,  whom  he  had  persecuted  and  afterwards 
dreaded,  now  swelled  and  exulted  with  a  pride  and 
satisfaction  apparent  to  all  about  him.  Already  hon- 
ored by  the  king  above  all  others  and  coniinually  pre- 
sented to  the  eyes  of  the  people  with  s  power  and 
pomp  almost  re^al,  and  now  chosen  from  among  all 
the  lords  of  Persia  as  alone  worthy  to  appear  at 
the  queen *s  banquet,  he  felt  himself  approaching 
thp  acme  of  greatness  his  ambitious  spirit  so  much 
coveted  and  saw  the  way  already  paved  for  hisaseen- 
sion  to  absolute  supremacy.  Elevated  by  a  sense 
of  his  superior  dignity  and  importance  in  the  State, 
and  really  persuaded  by  his  overweening  vanity 
and  the  seeming  control  of  his  genius  over  all  op- 
posing obstacles,  that  every  quality  of  greatness 
incident  to  man  was  found  prominent  in  himself, 
he  rose  with  a  heart  throbbing  with  a  wild  deliri- 
um of  joy  and  hastened  to  share  his  gladness  with 
a  delighted  and  a  sympathising  family.  But  as  he 
passed  the  king's  gate  there  sat  the  canker  of  his 
peace — the  sight  that  withered  his  soul  and  turned 
all  his  delightful  ecsUsy  into  gall  and  bitterness. 
Old  Mordeoai  still  remained  motionless  in  the  king's 
gate  and  refused  to  do  him  reverence.  Jo  a  mo- 
ment the  dark  paBsions  of  his  bosom  that  only 
slumbered,  were  roused  like  beasts  from  their  lair, 
and  banished  the  delightful  emotions  of  gratified 
ambition  from  the  tortured  mind  of  their  unhappy 
slave,  and  forced  him  to  seek  comfort  for  his  insup- 
portable anguish  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  instead 
of  giving  it.  O  pride  of  place  and  pomp  of  power ! 
Could  men  but  strip  away  the  veil  and  view 
the  tumultuous  hell  that  seethes  within  the  vast 
depths  of  busy  thought,  they  would  nut  so  often 
deem  your  crimes  unpunished.  Hamaii  entered 
his  palace  with  thick  drops  of  perspiration  upon 
his  brow-'-his  countenance  pale  with  deadly  wrath 
and  lips  quivering  with  a  passion  that  shook  his 
frame.  Calling'  around  him  his^wife,  bis  ten  sons 
and  many  courtiers  that  thronged  his  palace,  be 
exclaimed  with  bitterness—**  I  have  no  peace :  my 
life  is  more  a  curse  than  a  blessing.  Behold  the 
splendor  of  this  palace — the  wealth  that  crowds 
its  many  chambers — ^look  into  my  treasury  over- 
flowing with  untold  riches — see  the  elegance,  wis- 
dom and  accomplishments  of  my  wife — the  come* 
lineas,  dignity  and  manliness  of  my  sons — contem- 
plate the  honors  and  exalted  greatness  of  mv  sta- 
tion, so  conspicuously  pr<beminent  that  the  queen 
has  thought  me  alone  worthy  to  appear  at  her  ban- 
quet. Yet  all  this  avails  me  nothing ;  for  an  ac- 
cursed Jew,  named  Mordecai,  in  defiance  of  the 
kings  decree,  sits  motionless  in  the  king's  gate  and 
refuses  to  do  me  reverence.  His  presence  blasts 
my  sight  and  poisons  my  exietence.  The  madden- 
ing reflection  on  the  slave's  contempt  drives  sleep 
from  my  pillow  and  appetite  from  ray  meals.  His 
fall  in  the  general  massacre  of  his  detested  race 
will  not  appease  my  revenge.  I  would  signalise 
bis  death  by  some  special  act  of  vengeance.'*   ' 
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Are  yon  a  man  V  asked  Zeresh  contemptQ- 
oasly,  **  and  do  you  fret  and  chafe  away  your  ex- 
istence in  impatient  waitings  at  the  insolence  of  a 
miserable  slave  1  What  stays  your  hand  1  Pitch 
a  gallows  fifty  cubits  high  and  hang  this  accursed 
Jew  alofl  to  the  conspicuous  ?iew  of  every  inhab- 
itant of  Susa.  This  shall  bring  a  terror  over  the 
minds  of  men  and  confirm  your  authority  for  all 
time  to  come." 

This  advice  was  warmly  seconded  by  his  sons 
and  friends  and  was  readily  adopted.  **  Why  have 
I  been  so  stupid,"  exclaimed  Haman  exultingly, 
**  as  not  to  think  of  this  before  1  His  days  are 
numbered.  He  has  drawn  upon  himself  the  pen- 
alty of  death  by  disobeying  the  king*«  decree  com- 
manding all  to  fall  down  and  do  me  reverence, 
and  I  shall  not  lack  for  other  arguments  if  that  fail, 
to  work  my  end.  Do  you,  my  sons,  see  that  the 
gallows  be  erected  and  to-morrow  I  will  feast  my 
eyes  upon  his  pendent  carcass  as  it  swings  erect 
to  do  me  the  honor  it  would  not  stoop  to  pay." 

*'  The  gallows  shall  be  ready,"  replied  his  oldest 
son  ;  **  but  a  boon  I  have  to  ask,  dear  father,  for 
myself  and  brothers — it  is,  that  on  the  13th  day  of 
the  month  Adar,  we  may  command  the  troops  that 
shall  slaughter  the  accursed  Jews.  Thus  shall  we 
gratify  our  hereditary  vengeance  and  enrich  our- 
selves with  the  enemies  spoil  at  the  same  time." 

**  Then  be  it  so,"  replied  Haman ;  **  remember 
to  be  vigilant  that  not  one  escape." 

While  the  sons  of  Haman  with  exulting  malice 
were  giving  directions  to  their  slaves  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  gallows,  their  father  accompanied  the 
king  to  Esther^s  feast.  The  snmptuousness  of  the 
fare  and  tasteful  elegance  of  the  arrangements 
pleased  and  delighted  the  king.  For  untouched  by 
the  jealousy  that  poisoned  the  peace  of  the  unhappy 
Vashii,  Esther  had  brought  to  her  palace  the  most 
beautiful  damsels ^aroong  the  Jews  and  Persians, 
who  filled  the  rooms  with  the  sweetest  strains  of  vo- 
cal and  instrumental  music  while  groups  of  laughing 
girls  tripped  before  them  in  the  graceful  dance. 
The  repast  was  long  and  grateful,  and  never  had 
the  heart  of  the  king  been  more  light  and  joyous. 
Esther  herself,  when  the  feast  was  over,  caught  the 
harp,  and  bending  over  it,  brought  all  her  exqui- 
site skill  to  bear  with  an  intensity  of  effort,  that 
drew  forth  strains  so  beautiful  and  pathetic  as  to 
enwrap  the  spirits  of  her  listeners  as  by  a  spell  of 
enchantment.  Never  before  had  the  king  heard 
her  touch  that  sw*eet  instrument  with  bursts  of  mel- 
ody so  thrilling  and  grand.  When  she  had  ceased, 
he  seated  himself  by  her  side  and  taking  one  ol 
her  small  hands  in  his  and  gazing  fondly  on  her 
beautiful  countenance,  now  heightened  in  loveliness 
by  her  exertions,  said,  "  Speak,  sweet  minstrel,  and 
life  of  my  existence — what  is  your  petition  ?  It 
is  granted  before  you  ask  it,  as  I  have  said  even 
to  the  half  of  my  kingdom.*' 

**  Nay,"  aaid  Esther,  throwing  ao  arch  smile  into 


her  countenance,  but  with  a  heart  swelling  with 
the  most  grateful  emotions  to  her  God  and  the 
deepest  affection  to  the  king,  that  disposed  her 
more  to  weep  with  joy  than  to  laugh,  "  bat  aioce 
my  little  banquet  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  give 
yoo  pleasure,  you  shall  come  again  to-morrow 
evening  with  Haman  to  another,  which  I  will  pce- 
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pare 

**  Then  be  it  so,"  replied  the  king,  laughing  mer- 
rily, ^*  we  will  surely  come  again  and  see  to  what 
gay  petition  this  feasting  prelude  points.  Hamao, 
something  whispers  me  that  yoo  are  somehow  con- 
nected with  our  queen's  merry  boon,  since  yoo  are 
to  be  with  me  when  it  is  made  known.  Pertiaps 
she  intends  you  some  further  mark  of  honor  that 
has  escaped  our  thoughts.  If  so,  it  shall  please 
me  well." 

Haman  bowed  with  a  semblance  of  deep  hnmility 
and  replied,  '*  My  life  and  all  I  have  are  valued  bot 
as  they  may  conduce  to  the  service  of  Per8ia*s 
royal  pair.  When  I  shall  cease  to  feel  that  I  exist 
but  to  promote  their  glory  and  greatness,  let  me 
cease  to  live." 

Esther  who  well  knew  the  shocking  deprariiy 
of  Haman^s  heart  and  had  besides  been  informed 
by  Mordecai  of  his  suspicions  of  his  treasonable 
purposes  and  warned  to  keep  an  eye  apon  his  ac- 
tions, could  scarcely  suppress  her  disgust  at  the 
vile  hypocrisy  that  fell  from  his  lips.  Yet  she  re- 
plied, "  Haman  shall  see  that  I  appreciate  his  ser- 
vices and  will  seek  for  him  a  reward  comraenso- 
rate  with  his  merits." 

Though  Haman  took  this  language  in  its  most 
favorable  sense,  yet  there  was  something  is  the 
tone  and  manner  that  so  forcibly  recalled  to  his  mind 
the  person  of  Esther  when  he  had  met  her  as  ao 
obscure  Jewess,  that  he  shuddered  and  shrank  from 
her  gaze. 

**  Then  it  is  so,"  resumed  the  king,  **  and  we 
shall  have  another  instance  of  woman^s  ingenuity; 
for  I  confess  our  means  to  reward  our  faithfol  mio- 
ister  seemed  exhausted  and  yet  inadequate  to  bis 
deserts.  So  Haman  she  has  given  us  a  possle 
that  we  must  solve  by  to-morrow's  banquet.** 

At  a  late  hour  the  feast  was  ended  and  Hamao 
departed  to  his  palace. 


CHAPTER  xn: 

When  Artaxerxes  had  returned  from  the  qaeen^ 
palace,  Esther's  maidens  gathered  aboot  her  and 
asked  with  anxious  inquietude,  why  she  had  not 
made  her  petition  for  the  Jews,  while  the  king 
seemed  so  favorably  disposed  to  grant  her  anything. 

**  Because,"  replied  Esther  in  a  low  voice,  '^  I 
have  been  secretly  inforaned  by  Mordecai,  that  Ha- 
man, in  his  fiery  impatience,  has  sent  certain  let- 
ters to  his  creatures  in  the  provinces  by  couriers 
supposed  to  be  devoted  to  liis  interest,  but  whoare 
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Jews  in  disguise ;  and  that  1  most  delay  my  peti- 
tion to  the  kin^,  till  he  can  asoertain  the  purport  of 
their  mission.  He  is  persuaded  they  have  refer- 
ence to  the  hloody  edict,  and  will  throw  some  light 
on  the  part  Haman  has  taken  to  procure  it,  and 
may  strip  away  the  Teil  that  conceals  his  hypoc* 
risy  and  gnilt  from  the  eyes  of  the  king.*' 

In  the  meantime,  the  king,  without  nudressing, 
reclined  upon  a  couch  in  his  bed-chamber  to  com- 
pose himself  to  sleep  :  yet  all  his  efforts  to  slum- 
ber Vere  vain — sleep  fled  from  his  eyelids  and  he 
was  never  more  awake.  After  an  hour  of  restless 
impatience,  which  all  at  times  have  experienced, 
when  aAer  vainly  courting  repose  they  are  yet 
wakeful  and  from  no  conceivable  cause,  he  gave 
vp  the  effort,  and  to  beguile  the  monotonous  and 
oppressive  stillness  of  a  sleeping  palace,  he  called 
for  the  chronicles  of  the  Persian  Kings  and  com- 
menced a  cursory  review  of  the  records  of  his  own 
reign.  Nearly  the  first  instance  that  caught  his 
eye,  was  the  conspiracy  of  Big  than  and  Teresh, 
discovered  and  revealed  to  him  by  Mordecai,  the 
Jew.  The  king  was  pained  and  mortified  at  the 
oblivion  which  he  had  suffered  to  drive  from  his 
mind  so  signal  a  service,  and  exclaimed,  ^*  what 
culpable  neglect  and  ingratitude  is  here  V  The 
fidelity  of  a  loyal  subject  has  been  conspicuously 
instrumental  in  preserving  my  life  and  throne  from 
an  otherwise  inevitable  destruction,  and  I  have  suf- 
fered his  unobtrusive  modesty  and  diffidence  to 
baoieh  from  my  memory  his  claims  to  honor  and 
reward.  This  shall  be  amended  and  that  speedily 
while  DOW  fresh  in  my  mind.  Thus  to  pass  over 
the  merits  of  our  most  faithful  and  deserving  sub- 
jects, is  both  ungrateful  and  impolitic.  Who  is  in 
the  ante-chamber  t"  he  asked  of  the  guard  at  the 
door. 

**  Haman  has  just  entered,*'  replied  the  cham- 
berlain. 

**  Bid  htm  attend  us  immediately.*' 

With  a  feverish  and  watchful  impatience  Ha* 
man  had  expected  the  dawning  of  light,  so  eager 
was  he  to  extort  from  the  king  the  privilege  to 
sacrifice  the  unsuspecting  Mordecai  to  bis  fierce 
%iid  haughty  revenge.  With  a  fiendish  satisfaction 
he,  before  his  departure  to  the  king^s  palace,  had 
walked  around  and  surveyed  the  height  and  strength 
of  the  gallows,  already  reared  for  the  execution  of 
the  old  Jew,  and  exclaimed,  with  a  horrid  smile, 
**  It  delights  my  soul  to  look  upon  it."  Then  turn- 
ing away  he  strode  hastily  to  the  king,  to  prepare 
the  feast  of  vengeance  with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible. There  still  sat  Mordecai,  with  the  early 
dawn,  posted  at  the  king's  gate,  yet  as  calm  and 
as  unmoved  as  ever,  nor  stirring  a  finger  to  do  him 
reverence.  The  sight  he  could  not  bear,  but  turn- 
ing aside,  he  hastened  by  him  with  the  precipitan- 
cy of  one  escaping  from  the  nauseating  fetor  of 
some  potrifying  body  that  he  needs  must  pass.  As 
be  entered  the  vestibule  of  the  palaee,  he  mtitter- 


ed  with  bitter'veliemence — *'  Ah  !  how  exulting  the 
idea  of  seeing  that  accursed  form  liAed  from  yon- 
der gate,  fifty  cubits  into  the  air.  I  will  give  a 
feast  of  joy  that  shall  astonish  all  Susa  with  its 
costly  sumptnousness,  in  token  of  my  satisfaction.'* 
Now  summoned  to  the  king,  he  joyfully  obeyed,  his 
impatient  thirst  for  ▼engeaoce  illy  supporting  the 
least  delay. 

**  You  are  early,  Haman,"  said  the  king  with  a 
cheerful  smile,  *^  but  you  are  always  the  first  on 
doty  and  the  last  to  leave.  Now  I  would  have  you 
tell  me  what  mark  of  favor  shall  be  bestowed  on 
him  whom  the  king  delights  to  honor  1" 

Haman's  vanity  was  now  folly  aroused,  and  hav- 
ing dwelt  much  of  the  night  on  the  king's  flatter- 
ing remarks  at  Esther's  banquet,  and  revolving  in 
his  imagination  the  new  honors  he  doubted  not  the 
queen  intended  him,  he  had  settled  in  his  mind  upon 
one  distinction,  which,  if  at  liberty  to  choose  for 
himself,  would  make  him  the  happiest  man  in  the 
empire,  as  giving,  both  a  foretaste  of  the  greatness 
to  which  his  ambition  aspired  and  familiarixing  his 
kingly  honors  to  the  sight  of  the  people.  Judg- 
ing therefore  that  the  king's  mind  had  been  en- 
grossed by  the  subject  of  conferring  new  honors 
upon  him  with  a  desire  to  surprise,  and  if  possible, 
to  surpass  the  queen  in  the  degree  of  dignities  to 
be  conferred,  he  readily  replied  : 

"  Let  the  man  whom  the  king  desires  to  distin- 
guish with  honors,  be  clothed  in  the  royal  apparel, 
with  the  king's  crown  on  his  head  and  mounted  on 
the  horse  the  king  rides,  be  conducted  through  aH 
the  streets  of  Susa  by  one  of  the  highest  lords  of 
Persia  walking  at  his  side  and  holding  the  bridle, 
who  shall  continually  proclaim  as  they  proceed, 
*•  Thus  does  the  king  distinguish  the  man  he  hon- 


ors. 
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"  Then  hasten,"  resumed  the  king,  "  and  see  that 
all  these  things  be  done  onto  Mordecai,  the  Jew. 
Let  all  respect  and  homage  be  paid  to  him,  and  all 
men  bow  down  before  him  while  thus  representing 
our  person ;  and  do  you,  the  greatest  of  our  lords, 
lead  his  horse  through  all  the  streets  of  Susa  and' 
proclaim  his  honors  as  you  have  advised.  Behold, 
Haman,  how  our  culpable  negligence  has  passed 
over  the  inappreciable  service  of  this  faithful  old 
man.  But  for  his  timely  fidelity,  we  should  have 
been  murdered  like  our  father,  Xerxes,  in  our  sleep 
snd  our  throne  and  empire  made  the  prey  of  a  re- 
bellious faction.  Your  generosity,  ready  to  appre- 
ciate the  merits  of  others,  has  prompted  this  award 
to  a  fellow  subject,  and  we  afford  you  the  addition- 
al gratification  of  seeing  your  decision  carried  into 
effect.  Away  and  let  our  mind  be  at  ease  by  this 
act  of  just  retribution.  It  shall  encourage  others, 
too,  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  our  person." 

(>verwheln>ed  and  confounded  by  this  astound- 
ing sentence— for  such  it  seemed  to  him — more 
galling  to  his  proud  and  vindictive  spirit  than  the 
'  most  humiliating  death,  and  reduced  to  silence  by 
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the  miftapplted  praises  of  the  king,  the  wretched 
Haman  shrunk  from  his  presence,  and  entering  a 
retired  chamber,  threw  himself  in  an  agony  of  wild 
and  tomultoous  grief  upon  a  golden  couch.  There 
he  was  tossed  and  tortured  with  an  intensity  and 
bitterness  of  grief  which  none  but  the  wicked  oan 
feel.  Tliere  was  no  resource  of  comfort,  upon 
which  his  mind  could  fall  back.  No  allerialing 
support  of  religion,  reason,  or  philosophy.  He 
had  staked  the  peace  of  his  existence  upon  the 
gratification  of  passions  and  had  now  become  their 
victim.  Who  that  beholds  this  miserable  ptctore 
of  human  weakness  and  foUy,  can  fail  to  moralize 
upon  the  inadequacy  of  earthly  greatness,  with  all 
its  florid  trappings  and  splendid  adjuncts,  to  secnre 
to  man  the  coveted  boon  of  his  ezistence^-the  full- 
ness of  a  contented  and  satisfied  mind-^when  the 
passions  have  a  licensed  sway  over  his  impulses 
and  actions  ?  Behold  this  prostrate  wretch,  though 
po&sessed  of  princely  wealth,  covered  with  honors 
almost  regal,  and  worshipped  as  a  God  by  both 
nobles  and  populace,  crushed  to  the  dust  with  an 
intensity  of  sufifering  that  the  worst  calamity  could 
inflict  and  simply  because  he  must  lead  about  an 
old  man,  who  had  never  injured  htm,  in  an  idle  pro- 
cession and  forbear  to  bang  him.  What  menial 
employed  in  the  lowest  offices  and  subject  to  the 
commands  of  a  hundred  superiors,  was  not  a  bap- 
pier  man  than  Haman  1  But  there  was  no  alter- 
native, he  must  either  perform  this  humiliating 
task,  or  sink  all  his  present  greatness  and  future 
aspirations  in  the  displeasure  of  the  king.  The 
thirteenth  of  the  month,  Adar,  a  day  which  had 
filled  his  revengefal  mind  with  the  most  delightful 
anticipations,  could  not  aflford  an  oflTset  to  this  with- 
ering degradation. 

"  The  Greeks,**  he  muttered  to  himself,  **  adorn 
their  victims  with  garlands,  before  oflfering  them  at 
the  altar,  and  could  the  honors  of  this  accursed 
Jew  be  but  in  like  manner  the  mock  trappings  and 
ornaments  before  the  sacrifice,  I  might  bear  my 
disgrace  with  some  equanimity :  but  this  doating 
stupidity  of  a  detested  king,  foretells  me  that  this 
curse  of  my  existence  will  be  rescued  even  from 
the  general  slaughter.  Ye  Gods  of  my  people, 
whom  I  have  worshipped,  is  there  no  remedy  for 
my  woes !  Is  there  no  escape  from  this  crushing 
doom?  Then  since  there  is  none,  let  me  rush 
through  it  like  one  through  eonsnming  fires.'* 

Thus  concluding,  he  hastily  sent  for  Mordecai 
into  the  palace.  The  chamberlain  who  bore  the 
message,  knowing  the  king's  command,  bowed 
down  before  the  astonished  old  man,  and  in  terms 
of  the  most  abject  submission,  told  his  errand. 
Though  Mordecai  regarded  the  whole  as  a  mali- 
cious mockery,  he  resolved  to  obey,  judging  that 
Haman  was  vested  with  authority  by  the  king  to 
Command  his  attendance.  He  accordingly  rose, 
though  reluctantly,  from  his  accustomed  seat  at  the 
gate,  and  entered  the  palace,  not  doobtiog  that  some 


vindictive  measure  bad  been  planned  by  Haman  to 
oppress  him.  In  this  surmise  he  was  the  more 
confirmed  when,  on  entering  the  palace,  the  habit- 
ually  haughty  and  unbending  Haman,  with  illy-con- 
cealed malevolence,  bowed  down  before  him.  !■ 
the  moment  of  bis  self-abasement,  which  he  feh 
the  blood  of  all  concerned  could  alone  wash  anj, 
bethought  of  the  king,  and  convulsively  grasped  the 
hilt  of  his  dagger.  Recovering  himself  qoiekly 
however,  and  mastering  his  indignation,  he  toned 
to  Mordecai,  who  stood  calmly  awaiting  the  imm 
of  what  he  yet  believed  to  be  a  mock  represeila- 
tion  of  the  homage  be  had  refused  to  pay,  and  thm 
addressed  him*- 

'^  Old  man  of  Jewry,  the  king  commands  tlm 
you  be  clothed  in  the  royal  apparel,  with  his  erowi 
on  your  head,  and  be  conducted  by  the  greaten 
lord  of  Persia,  myself,  with  proclamatioD  of  his 
favor  thus  shown,  through  all  the  streeu  of  Son; 
and  that  all  men  this  day  shall  bow  down  befim 
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Coneeiving  this  to  he  the  prelnde  of  the  knif'i 
displeasure,  at  his  refusal  to  do  reverence  to  fli- 
man,  and  that  some  substantial  ponishmest  ms  to 
A>llow  it,  Mordecai  replied, 

**  Beware  to  what  extremity  yoo  carry  joot  oil- 
ice.  The  king's  ear  shall  be  disabused,  erea  by 
the  queen,  and  a  terrible  retribution  will  sorely  fel- 
low." 

*'  The  queen  !"  repeated  Haman,  starting  bick 
with  horror  in  his  countenance,  as  thedreadfolsei' 
picion  flashed  again  upon  his  mind,  chut  this  woone, 
though  now  called  Esther,  was  the  Hadaseah-Mbe 
obscure  daughter  of  Mordecai,  whom  he  had  per- 
secuted— **  What  know  yoo  of  the  qneen  !'* 

^  That  she  is  generous,  and  just,  and  good,'*  re- 
plied Mordecai. 

**  There  is  no  need  of  an  appeal  to  soy  ooe," 
continued  Haman  anxiously,  ^*  nor  any  insrit  ie- 
tended  you.  The  king  decrees  yoo  this  honor,  to 
reward  your  discovery  of  the  treason  of  Bigthan 
and  Teresh." 

At  length  convinced  ci  the  tnith,  he  soffercd 
himself  to  be  indued  in  the  royal  dress,  and  ihf 
crown  to  be  placed  on  his  head,  and  being  moooied 
on  the  king's  superb  horse,  covered  with  the  mort 
gorgeous  trappings,  was  conducted  by  Hamio, 
who  held  his  bridle,  and  eontinoally  dinned  is  die 
ears  of  the  gathering  crowds,  as  they  traversed  the 
many  streets  of  the  city,  ^  Tkus  does  the  king  ts 
the  mtm  he  honor s,^^  The  mind  of  Mordecai  wn 
turned,  however,  upon  the  author  of  hie  deliver- 
a  nee,  and  he  exclaimed  in  the  Hebrew  tongoe-- 
**•  The  God  of  Israel  be  adored  for  thoe  coofooad- 
ing  the  wicked  and  bringing  their  malice  to  noo^ht. 
His  strong  arm,  I  see,  is  now  stretched  out  oterbii 
people.  The  God  of  our  fathers  is  with  os;  «« 
need  fear  no  adversary." 

When  Haman  had  discharged  the  Uek  impoeed 
upon  him,  be  hastened  borne  meditating  sehtaM 
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of  terrible  ref  enge  agaimt  ibe  authors  of  his  dis* 
grace.  Harassed  in  body  and  niind  by  the  burn- 
log  and  consuming  tttnuilts  of  passion,  he  cnrsed 
in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart  every  object  about 
lum,  and  even  his  own  existence. 

'*  Behold,*'  he  exclaimed  to  Zeresh,  his  wife, 
who  with  her  ten  sons  had  been  impatiently  wait- 
ing aroond  the  lofty  gallows  to  witness  the  execa* 
lion  of  Mordecai !  ''  Behold  the  king  has  blasted 
oar  hope  and  oompslledme,  oo  foot,  to  lead  Morde- 
cai, moonted  on  the  royal  charger  and  attired  like 
ibe  king,  with  the  crown  upon  his  head,  through  alt 
the  streets  of  Susa,  proclaiming  as  I  went,  *  Thus 
does  the  king  to  the  man  he  honors,'  " 

'*  And  did  you,  miserable  slave  that  you  are,'' 
asked  Zeresh,  with  pbrenzied  indignation,  **  submit 
to  this  degrading  servitude  to  an  accursed  Jew, 
whom  you  would  bang  for  refusing  you  homage  1 
And  do  you  who  have  basely  cast  this  disgrace  upon 
myself  and  sons,  dare  to  reveal  it  in  my  presence  1" 

'*Nay,  Zeresh,  good  wife,''  supplicated  Uaman, 
finding  new  torments  where  be  expected  comfort, 
**'  reproach  me  not.  This  honor  to  the  accursed 
Jew  was  determined  op  before  I  approached  the 
king,  as  a  reward  for  the  exposure  of  the  treason 
of  Bigthan  and  Teresh,  which  the  weak  king  de- 
clared had  escaped  his  mind." 

*^And  had  yon  not  a  tongue  to  disclose  to  the 
Icing,  at  the  critical  moment  of  bis  humiliating  com- 
mand, the  charges  prepared  against  the  Jew  1  and 
have  you  been  thus  foiled  by  the  contemptible  slave, 
vrho  had  craftily  operated  upon  the  king  to  humble 
jou  at  his  feel  1  Poor  cowardly  vassal !  the  Jew 
has  made  you  his  footman  and  triumphs  in  your 
degradation.  You  are  sold,  a  servitor  to  a  bonds- 
man— the  crouching  menial  of  a  Jew.'' 

Stung  to  madness  by  these  bitter  taunts,  Haman 
dashed  away  from  the  presence  of  his  wife,  and 
shutting  himself  up  in  a  room  of  his  palace,  rolled 
and  writhed  upon  the  floor  in  all  the  agony  of  in- 
supportable wretchedness.  How  intolerable  the 
weight  of  cares  to  the  wicked,  and  how  certainly 
they  await  them  1  When  no  real  cause  of  suffering 
oppresses  them,  a  vitiated  mind  conjures  up  terri- 
ble phantoms  of  imagination — the  unsubstantial 
creatures  of  their  own  formation.  What  evil  to  a 
rational  and  well  regulated  mind,  now  weighs  down 
the  miserable  Haman  !  Yet  his  abject  wretched- 
oees,  though  the  creature  of  delusion,  is  as  crush- 
ing as  the  criminaPs  sentence  of  death.  It  is  the 
fruit  of  his  own  calture,  nurtured  and  brought  to 
perfection,  too,  by  a  long  and  toilsome  application. 
What  resooroe  now  has  his  tortured  mind  to  fall 
back  opoo  1  What  pleasant  reminiscenees  of  be» 
nificent  deeds— of  commiseration  for  suffering  vir- 
toe— of  sincerity  of  professions— integrity  of  pur- 
pose, through  a  long  and  active  life,  now  rise  in 
review  to  cheer  and  strengthen  him  \  The  foun- 
taios  of  hisexistence  are  poisoned,  and  can  only 
alternately  madden  with  the  wild  delirium  of  iotox* 
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ioated  vanity,  or  the  cheerless  gloom  of  succeeding 
reaction.  The  calm  and  peaceful  tranquillity  of  a 
virtuous  mind,  is  unknown  to  him— the  simple  beau- 
ties of  nature  have  lost  to  him  the  charms  of  their 
tints  and  colors ;  and  the  innocent  recreations  of 
life,  and  the  cheerful  flow  of  animal  spirits,  shock 
the  austerity  of  his  gloomy  pride.  One  grand  ab- 
sorbing passion — the  lust  of  power — controls  his 
being.  Missing  this,  he  loses  every  thing,  and  his 
life  becomes  the  heaviest  of  curses.  The  evening 
drew  on,  and  the  hour  of  the  queen's  banquet  was 
at  hand ;  yet  the  honor  of  an  invited  guest  could 
bring  no  longer  a  thrill  of  pleasure  to  the  depress- 
ed and  gloomy  mind  of  Haman.  Nature  had  now 
nothing  in  its  wide  diversity  of  objects  and  inter- 
ests, to  excite  within  this  slave  of  passion  one 
agreeable  emotion.  With  a  tortured  and  agonising 
spirit,  however,  he  prepared  for  the  feast,  fearing 
to  be  absent,  and  entered  the  queen's  palace  with 
the  feelings  rather  of  a  condemned  criminal^  than 
an  honored  favorite.  Esther  exerted  herself  to 
please  the  king  and  to  appear  cheerful  and  gay,  yet 
all  occasional  cloud  of  anxiety  would  pass  over  her 
fair  brow,  and  her  eyes  fall  in  the  abstraction  of 
thought  upon  the  floor.  Uaman  in  vain  essayed  to 
rally  his  crushed  and  gloomy  spirits.  The  effort 
was  a  hollow  and  lifeless  mockery  of  gaiety.  In- 
quietude and  oppressive  wretchedness,  were  too 
plainly. discernable  beneath  the  flimsy  veil  of  affect- 
ed cheerfulness.  Nevertheless,  the  king,  whose 
heart  was  free  from  care,  believed  all  about  him  to 
be  peaceful  and  happy.  The  banquet  was  draw- 
ing near  its  close,  when  he,  with  a  clieerful  smile, 
turned  to  Esther  and  said  : 

**  Now  is  the  time  to  make  your  petition,  thou 
bright  joy  of  my  existence.  When  I  contemplate 
the  ceaseless  efforts  of  your  gentle  spirit  to  make 
our  time  flow  sweetly,  as  if  your  beautiful  being 
had  no  other  end,  or  joy  in  existence,  I  could  turn 
idolater  and  worship  you.  What  were  life  without 
you !  and  what  can  yon  ask  that  will  not  confer  as 
much  pleasure  on  me  bestowing,  as  on  you  receiv- 
ing it  1  Speak  oonfldentiy,  and  learn  henceforth 
to  regard  us,  not  as  the  awful  eoibodiment  of  pow- 
er, but  ae  the  tender  and  devoted  hosband." 

This  impassioned  outpouring  of  affection  from 
one  so  intensely  dear  to  her,  and  at  a  moment  so 
pregnant  with  the  fate  of  her  people,  distended  her 
heart  to  bursting,  and,  unable  to  control  the  tumult 
of  contending  passions,  she  burst  into  tears  and 
wept  like  an  infant.  The  king  pained  and  aston- 
ished at  this  expression  of  sorrow,  when  he  expec- 
ted all  was  tranquillity  and  joy,  folding  Esther  in 
his  arms  and  resting  her  head  on  his  bosom,  asked 
with  hasty  anxiety—"  Esther,  my  own  beloved 
queen,  what  means  this  burst  of  grief  1  What  sor- 
row can  have  approached  you  within  these  walls  t 
Speak  out,  and  if  it  be  the  work  of  man,  he  had 
better  wish  himself  unborn." 

The  struggle  with  Esther  was  soon  over.   Tears 
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had  oaloiftd  her  bosom,  and  the  onaffeeted  tender- 
ness of  the  king,  inspired  her  wiih  confidence. 
Raising  her  beaotiful  eyes  in  his,  as  he  still  clasped 
her  in  his  arms,  and  with  her  small,  white  hand 
thrusting  aside  the  curls  from  his  lofly  and  manly 
brow,  as  if  to  take  a  full  survey  of  his  countenance, 
as  he  bent  it  upon  her,  she  thus  addressed  him  : 

**  Suffer  me,  generous  king,  to  introduce  my  pe- 
tition by  a  simple  and  touithing  narrative,  that  needs 
must  move  with  sympathy  every  heart  that  has  not 
lost  the  noblest  feelinj^  of  our  nature.  There  is 
a  realm  favored  and  blessed  by  the  hand  of  nature's 
God.  In  its  varied  features  and  outlines,  is  every 
natural  prospect  that  fills  the  eye  and  deligfau  the 
imagination.  The  sublime  and  lof^y  mountain 
]ooks  with  unbounded  vision  over  green  and  fruit- 
ful valleys,  filled  with  the  homes  of  a  loyal  and 
happy  people.  Broad  and  beautiful  rivers  roll 
their  waters  amidst  teeming  cities  and  crowded 
villages,  to  irrigate  the  soil  and  open  highways 
for  commerce.  On  their  green  and  luxuriant  banks, 
feed  innumerable  flocks  and  herds ;  and  the  proli- 
fic fields  of  the  husbandman  repays  his  moderate 
toil,  with  the  increase  of  a  hundred  fold.  Over 
this  favored  people,  there  reigns  a  king,  wise,  gen- 
eioos  and  just ;  and  yet  this  king  is  made  the  un- 
suspecting instrument  of  the  roost  cruel  and  unjust 
oppression,  by  the  deception  of  a  wicked  and  re- 
vengeful minister.  Within  the  limits  of  his  king- 
dom live  a  young  woman  and  her  foster-father,  who 
have  proven  their  loyalty  and  devotedness  to  him, 
by  twice  warding  off  from  him  the  knife  of  the  as- 
sassin. They  have  lived  blameless  in  the  sight  of 
God  and  of  men.  and  have  been  loved  and  favored 
by  the  king;  yet  this  couple  were  not  natives  of 
the  province  in  which  they  dwelt,  and  suffered 
many  contumelies,  especially  from  the  prime  min- 
ister and  favorite  of  the  king.  This  vicious  and 
nnscrupuious  lord,  who  by  his  artful  duplicity  had 
imposed  himself  upon  the  king  as  a  Hiodel  of  vir- 
tue, pursued  the  young  woman  from  covert  to  co- 
vert, with  the  abommabte  designs  of  the  libertine, 
and  exulted  in  the  prospect  of  crushing  both  her 
and  her  protector  into  the  dost.  Foiled  in  ibis  at- 
tempt and  spurred  on  by  haired  and  revenge,  he 
has  whispered  in  the  ear  of  the  king  stories  of 
ealomny  against  them  and  their  kindred,  and  pro 
voked  the  king  to  give  to  the  sword  these  two  un- 
offending people,  and  all  their  kindred  to  the  remo- 
test  ties  of  blood.  Their  possessions  become  the 
spoils  of  the  murderous  minister,  who  is  himself  a 
traitor  and  but  waits  a  favorable  occasion  to  assas- 
sinate the  king  and  mount  his  throne.  Thus  will 
this  unhappy  king  become  the  dope  of  a  monster, 
and  cut  off  those  who  love  him,  but  to  open  the 
way  to  his  own  destruction.*^ 

**  This  is  indeed  a  shocking  story,  if  true,**  re- 
plied Artaxerxes — **  but  who  does  report  say  this 
simple  king  is  V* 

•*  Then  know,'*  continued  Esther,  **  that  yon  are 


that  king-— myself  am  the  woman  spoken  of,  whom 
the  ring  you  gave  me  saved  from  the  viulenes  of 
the  wicked  libertine — old  Mordecai  who  sitsatyoar 
gate  is  my  foeier- father,  and  both  of  os  being 
Jews,  are  doomed  by  your  decree,  together  with 
all  our  kindred  and  people,  to  one  indiscriminite 
slaughter  on  the  thirteenth  of  the  month,  Adar. 
Hamao  is  the  wicked  minister,  who  has  deeeifd 
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you 

With  astonishment  and  indignation,  the  kio^ 
turned  his  eyes  fiercely  npon  Haman,  who  sat  pile 
and  speechless,  with  his  head  drooping  apon  hit 
bosom.  The  dreadful  truth  that  Esther  was  indeed 
the  Jewess  he  had  formerly  known,  overwhelmed 
and  confounded  him  with  the  snperstitioos  horror 
of  her  supernatural  powers.  His  tongue  refased 
to  speak  and  his  mind  to  suggest  a  word  in  his  de- 
fence. The  king,  in  a  paroxysm  of  contending 
passions,  rose  hastily  from  his  seat  and  throwing 
open  the  door  stepped  out  into  the  garden  to  cool 
his  burning  and  throbbing  brow.  It  was  a  ter- 
rible stroke  to  him  to  be  thus  deceived  and  aboeed 
by  the  man  whom  he  had  loved  and  trusted  u  the 
soul  of  sincerity  and  honor  and  had  raised  toi  dig- 
nity nearly  equal  to  his  own. 

**  Unhappy  state  of  kings,**  he  exclaimed  striking 
his  brow  as  he  walked  to  and  fro,  *'  to  be  excluded 
by  dark  intrigues  and  hollow  professions  from  the 
light  of  truth  and  know  of  none  in  whom  to  con- 
fide !  Favor  begets  ambition,  and  ambitroo  ingrati- 
tude. Within  the  purlieus  of  the  palace,  candor 
has  no  nook  or  cranny  in  which  to  dwell.  The 
courtier's  mien,  his  gesture  and  his  words  are  ar- 
tificial things.  No  ray  of  honest  truth  glimmers 
through  the  cloak  of  heartless  duplicity  that  covers 
them.  Whom  shall  we  trust  when  all  prove  false  1 
There  is  one  whose  life  is  all  beautiful  iruihfulDess 
and  sincerity,  but  a  woman.  And  did  the  base 
hypocrite  dare  to  dream  of  sullying  her  purity! 
The  thought  sets  my  soul  on  fire.'* 

While  the  king  was  thus  tossed  by  the  tamaltof 
his  feelings,  Ediher  withdrew  to  the  extremity  of 
the  chamber  and  reclined  upon  a  couch  to  compose 
her  agitated  mind,  when  Uaman  at  length,  slartiog 
from  bis  terrible  stupefaction,  as  a  gleam  of  hope 
rose  in  his  mind,  drew  up  to  the  couch  and  stretch- 
ing out  his  arms  towards  her  as  he  knelt  down  sup- 
plicated her  in  the  most  impassioned  language  to 
save  him  from  the  wrath  of  the  king. 

"Unhappy  man,**  replied  Esther,  "that  God 
whom  you  have  so  often  blasphemed  knows  yoor 
iniquity  to  be  now  full  and  will  do  by  you  acoordiog 
to  his  righteous  judgement.*' 

**  Great  princess  and  queen  of  the  word,**  re- 
sumed Haman,  **  your  God  has  given  you  the  power 
to  control  the  w*itl  of  men.  O  turn  away  the  wrath 
of  the  king  and  your  repentant  slave  will**-- 

Here  Haman's  address  was  broken  off  by  the 
sudden  entrance  of  the  king,  who  seeing  Hamaa 
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eitftmiiog  bis  arms  towards  Esther,  and  mistalnog 
his  purpose,  asked  in  a  voice  of  farious  baste : 

**  What !  Has  be  offered  viulence  to  our  queen  ?" 

'*  PardoD — O  pardou,  gracious  king,"  sobbed  ihe 
prostrate  wretch-~I  but  besought  the  queeo  to  beg 
my  life  of- you." 

'* Thy  life!  thou  monster  of  guile  and  blood! 
A  thousand  lives  like  thine  would  not  atone  for  half 
thy  guilL  How  many  thousands  would  your  blaok 
revenge  have  put  to  slaughter  among  the  Jews,  not 
even  excepting  our  queen,  whose  nation  was  un- 
known to  me,  in  the  decree  your  artful  malice  and 
false  aocusaiions  procured  to  be  published  ?  Old 
Mordecai,  toOfOur  faithful  benefactor,  whose  origin 
had  escaped  our  memory,  you  would  have  given  up 
to  slaughter.  And  dare  you  now,  stripped  of  your 
disguise  and  standing  forth  the  hideous  monster 
you  are,  speak  of  pardon !  Away  with  him  to  exe- 
cution/' 

''  Behold,  great  king,"  said  one  of  the  chamber- 
lains, "  there  stands  a  gallows  fifty  cubits  high, 
reared  by  this  Haman  to  hang  old  Mordecai  this 
▼ery  day." 

**  Your  information  comes  in  well,'"  replied  the 
Icins;  then  turning  to  the  guard  he  c<intinued, 
*^  take  him  to  that  gallows  and  hang  him  on  his  own 
machine.     This  is  but  retributive  justice." 

In  the  selfsame  hour  the  guilty  Haman  hung  a 
lifeless  corpse  upon  that  instrument  of  death  raised 
by  his  orders  fur  Mordecai  the  Jew.  Thus  ended 
a  criminal  wretch,  whose  life  grew  more  and  more 
miserable  the  higher  he  rose  in  favor  and  honors. 
When  he  had  left  the  palace  for  the  place  of  exe- 
cution, Artazerxes  said  to  Esther,  **  As  an  act  of 
justice,  I  give  you  the  house  aiid  wealth  of  Haman, 
who  offered  you  outrage,  to  dispose  of  in  any  man* 
ner  you  may  choose." 

Esther  accepted  the  present  and  bestowed  it  upon 
Mordecai,  who  now  held  undisputed  possession  of  the 
gorgeous  palace  and  untold  wealth  of  his  haughty 
and  implacable  enemy.  Zeresh  shed  no  tear  fur 
the  death  of  her  husband,  though  it  afflicted  her 
with  the  deepest  anguish.  Her  grief  was  stern 
and  unbending,  mingled  with  the  bitterness  of  ha- 
tred and  an  immitigable  thirst  for  revenge.  When 
commanded  to  leave  her  palace  and  seek  another 
home,  she  drew  herself  up  to  her  greatest  height, 
and  casting  a  look  of  scorn  and  defiance  upon  the 
officer  who  delivered  the  mandate,  exclaimed, 
*' Thou  contemptible  slave!  that  yesterday  would 
hav.e  bent  the  knee  before  me  with  trembling  hu- 
mility, but  to-day,  when  the  caprice  of  an  ungrate- 
ful tyrant  has  stunned  but  not  subdued  my  power, 
can,  with  the  meanness  of  soul  peculiar  to  the  vile 
and  base  spirited  craven,  withhold  the  respect  due 
to  the  person  of  an  injured  lady,  even  when  her 
polit  cal  dignities  are  stripped  away,  tell,  I  command 
you,  into  whose  hands  this  dwelling  and  these  tri- 
fling appendages  of  greatness  shall  fall  1  It  matters 
but  little  who  may  strut  the  master  in  these  hails ; 


for  as  they  can  detract  nothing  from  true  greatness 
by  their  loss,  neither  can  they  add  to  it  by  their 
acquisition.  No  I"  continued  she,  plaoing  her  band 
upon  her  heart,  **  greatness  lies  here,  superior  to 
all  the  world  in  arms  against  it.  So  speak  out« 
you  will  not  move  me." 

How  little  do  aiortals  know  tbeips^lves,  and  how 
feeble  all  the  boasto  of  self-command !  The  minis- 
ter, stung  by  the  insolence  of  her  reproaches,  re^ 
plied  with  scorn  scarcely  inferior  to  Iter  own : 

*^  An  humble  Jewess,  whom  your  bl^ck  and  vin- 
dictive jealousy  would  have  mutilated  and  aller- 
wards  tortured  to  death,  because  thai  Haman,  who 
now  hangs  from  an  elevation  he  never  coveted  with 
all  his  ambition,  had  cast  an  eye  of  evil  coneupis- 
cenee  np4>n  her— even  that  Hadassah,  or  Esther  at 
she  is  now  called,  is  the  queen  of  Persia,  and  en* 
dowed  by  the  king  with  all  your  possessions.  Are 
you  answered  now  1" 

Zeresh  had  listened  with  increasing  intensity  of 
feeling  as  the  maddening  truth  was  unfolded  to  bev« 
and  at  the  conclusion,  a6  astounding  to  her  haughty 
spirit,  could  no  longer  sustain  the  terrible  oonfliet 
of  her  overwrought  passions,  bat  fell  upon  the  floor 
in  horrid  convulsions.  View  her  as  she  lies,  bereft 
of  reason,  the  miserable  slave  of  uogoverned  im- 
pulses, that  impart  their  tortures  from  the  mind  to 
the  writhing  and  distorted  muscles  of  the  body. 
Such  is  the  reward  that  vice  ever  pays  to  her  vo- 
taries.   Her  children  entered  and  bore  her  away. 


THE  CONCLUSIOir. 

Artaxerzes,  in  the  tumult  of  feelings  and  the 
hurry  of  business,  remembered  not  to  revoke  the 
bloody  decree  against  the  Jews,  which  notwith* 
standing  the  death  of  Haman,  remained  yet  in  full 
force  and  clothed  in  all  its^terrore.  Esther  there* 
fore  having  this  fact  explained  to  her  by  the  vigi. 
lent  Mordecai,  was  constrained  to  appear  unbidden 
a  second  time  a  suppliant  before  the  king.  As  she 
approached  the  throne,  the  king  with  a  smile  ex- 
tended his  sceptre  and  attempted  to  raise  her  to  a 
seat  by  his  side,  bat  she  knelt  at  his  feet  dissolved 
in  tears. 

*'  Why,  my  own  loved  and  beautiful  queen,"  be 
exclaimed,  "  what  new  source  of  sorrow  is  this  f 
Is  there  one  being  upon  earth,  who  after  the  fate  «»f 
Haman,  would  dare  molest  you !  Speak-*why  de 
yon  weep,  and  what  would  you  have  me  grant  T* 
continued  he,  raising  her  by  force  and  seating  her 
by  his  side. 

'*  Then,  0  king,"  she  eagerly  replied,  *'  spare  my 
people,  the  Jews,  and  annul  the  decree  that  givet 
them  to  destruction  on  the  I3ih  of  the  month  Adar. 
The  wretched  Haman  has  indeed  gone  to  his  place« 
but  his  acts  live  after  him." 

"And  has  it  not  been  done  slready ^'^  he  asked 
with  surprise.    **  Ah,  my  mind  has  b«en  a  chaoe 
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tince  thai  horrid  night.    Call  hither  Mordecai  the 
Jew/'  he  eommanded. 

As  the  old  man  approaehed  the  throne,  the  king 
drew  the  ring  from  his  finger,  which  he  had  before 
entrosted  to  Haman,  and  handed  it  to  him,  saying  aa 
he  did  so,  *'  Take  it,  you  will  make  a  better  use  of 
it  than  be  that  so  lately  abused  the  power  it  eon- 
fered.  Its  seal  gives  by  its  impress  kingly  au- 
thority. Use  it  to  annul  the  unjust  decree  against 
the  Jews  and  substitute  in  its  place  any  other  edict 
that  may  suit  the  oeoaaion.  Sure  I  am  that  justice 
will  be  meted  to  all.'' 

He  then  commanded  his  chamberlains  to  bring 
forth  a  suit  of  his  own  apparel,  glittering  with  the 
richness  of  its  colors  and  the  many  brilliant  dia- 
monds with  which  it  was  covered,  and  ordered 
Mordecai  to  be  clof  bed  with  it,  and  a  crown  of  gold 
to  be  placed  on  his  head.  Mordecai  smiled  at  this 
last  act  of  the  royal  munificence  and  begged  the 
privilege  of  declining  it,  declaring  he  had  neither 
ambition  noT  taste  for  such  display.  The  king 
motioned  all  his  other  attendants  to  faU  back,  and 
in  a  low  voice  said  to  Mordecai,  *'  Appearances 
are  every  thing  in  the  vulgar  eye.  If  you  would 
imptess  them  with  the  power  delegated,  you  must 
also  take  along  the  accustomed  trappings  of  au- 
thority.    Without  them  they  will  despise  you." 

Accordingly  Mordecai  was  indued  in  the  vest- 
ments of  royalty,  and  walked  forth  the  perfect 
representation  of  a  king.  Mordenai  wrote  letters 
to  the  Jews  in  every  part  of  the  empire  exhorting 
them  to  gather  themselves  into  strong  bodies  and 
to  repel  whatever  attacks  might  be  made  on  them 
on  the  thirteenth  of  the  month  Adar.  This  order 
was  given  to  save  the  king  the  mortification  of 
violating,  in  his  person,  the  customs  and  usages  of 
the  Persian  kings,  (whose  laws  and  published  edicts 
were  considered  irrevocable  and  unalterable,)  and 
to  prevent  the  weakening  of  that  impression  so 
long  grounded  in  the  public  mind.  The  Jews  being 
informed  that  this  privilege  had  been  granted  them 
by  the  king  prepared  for  the  occasion,  and  observ- 
ing the  forms  and  compact  order  of  men  drawn 
out  for  battle,  and  holding  in  their  hands  the  arms 
used  in  war,  they,  with  the  least  conceivable  diffi- 
culty, put  to  flight  the  irregular  and  disorderly 
crowds  that  came  to  attack  them.  Wherever  mo- 
lested on  that  day  and  however  surpassed  by  num- 
bers, they  infused  a  panic  among  their  enemies  and 
old  oppressors,  and  ended  the  engagement  with  a 
perfect  slaughter.  The  sons  of  Haman  were  taken 
and  bong  upon  the  gallows  they  had  reared  for 
Mordecai  the  Jew ;  and  Zeresh,  their  mother,  died 
a  maniac — the  victim  of  ongoirerned  passions. 
Thos  ended  this  famous  conspiracy  against  the 
Jews.  Vast  numbers  of  the  Persians  acknowledged 
che^  supremacy  of  the  God  of  Jacob  and  joined 
the  Jews  in  paying  their  adorations  at  his  altars, 
through  the  intercessions  of  Esther,  the  king  re- 
moved all  the  legal  disabilities  of  the  Jews  and 


secured  to  them  all  the  privileges  and  immaaitiet 
gr&nted  to  the  native  Persians.  Old  Mordecai  in* 
creased  in  honor  and  the  confidence  of  his  sover- 
eign as  he  advanced  in  age;  and  Esther  ever  pos- 
sessed the  undivided  love  and  afibction  of  her  bas- 
band  and  king,  thus  aflfording  in  themselves  aa  ei- 
ample  of  the  happy  esute  to  which  unyiekKag 
virtue,  guided  by  steadfast  and  unwavering  pietji 
may  elevate  the  poorest  and  humblest  mortals. 


SABBATH  MORNING  IN  SUMMER. 

Come,  let  us  list  to  the  Sabbath  bell. 
As  its  first  sweet  notes  on  the  breezes  swell. 
They  waken  an  echo  in  evVy  breast. 
For  they  speak  of  the  blessed  day  of  rest. 

Come,  let  us  gaze  on  the  prospect  fair, 
There  is  beauty  abroad  in  the  dewy  air ; 
There  is  fresh  life  springing  in  wood  and  dale, 
And  its  spirit  stirs  in  the  summer  gale. 

Come,  let  us  muse  where  the  waters  play, 
And  the  sunbeams  dance  on  the  silvVy  spray; 
Where  the  green  leaves  quiver  in  light  and  shade, 
And  the  fresh  breeze  springs  from  tbe  flow'ry  glade. 

Come,  ere  the  belPs  last  chime  is  heard, 
And  the  spirit  of  love  in  our  hearts  is  stirr'd ; 
Let  us  join  in  the  worship  of  earth's  mote  things, 
Ere  we  bow  at  the  throne  of  the  King  of  kings. 

List  to  the  low,  sweet  tones  that  rise 
From  the  teeming  earth  to  the  son-bright  skies— 
'Tis  the  insect  cboir  as  they  soar  and  sing 
Their  hymn  of  praise  to  the  heavenly  King. 

Each  lowly  flowV  in  its  green  retreat 
Sheds  from  its  bosom  an  incense  sweet ; 
All  Nature  joina  in  homage  free 
To  the  omnipresent  Deity. 

Then  let  us  list  to  the  Sabbath  bell ! 
As  its  full,  sweet  tones  on  tbe  breeses  swell. 
They  waken  an  echo  in  ev^ry  breast. 
For  they  tell  of  the  holy  day  ef  rest ! 
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ON  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IN  VIRGINIA. 

The  interest  that  a  few  months  ago  seemed  to 
be  awakened  on  the  sobject  of  edoeation,  appears 
again  to  1>e  dying  away  and  losing  itself  amidst 
the  din*  of  party  politics  and  military  movements. 
This  interest  seems  never  to  have  been  a  very 
general  feeling,  hot  rather  one  that  was  fanned 
into  existence  by^a  set  of  philanthropists,  who  hoped 
by  their  own  unwonted  exertions  on  the  sabject  to 
aroose  the  people  to  a  sense  of  their  wants.  Bat 
these  efforts  I  fear  have  failed  to  effect  any  impor- 
tant change  in  Virginia  in  car  system  of  public 
education. 

It  seems  nearly  impossible  amongst  as  to  pro- 
duce any  thing  like  unity  of  action,  unless  we  can 
bring  party  spirit  to  act  on  the  subject.  The  habit 
of  thinking  and  acting  individually  is  one  of  the 
strongest  traits  of  our  national  character,  and  is, 
in  my  opinion,  notwithstanding  its  inconveniences, 
one  of  its  best  elements,  and  one  that  has  no  doubt 
been  increased  by  our  having  no  national  system 
of  education  ;  furnishing  in  this  another  instance 
of  that  beneficent  order  of  Providence,  which  can- 
oes incidental  good  to  flow  from  almost^  if  not  all 
evil.  The  kind  of  national  conformity  which  I 
would  avoid,  appears  to  spring  from  faults  in  cer- 
tain systems  of  education,  which  in  forming  new 
ones  should  serve  as  beacons  to  warn  us. 

The  first  thing  to  be  determined  on  this  sabject 
is  whst  we  mean  by  education,  and  what  purpose 
we  intend  to  effect  by  the  system  we  would  intro- 
duce. What  is  usually  meant  by  the  term  educa- 
tion, is  the  process  of-  cramming  the  human  mind 
with  the  greatest  number  of  facts  of  which  it  wiH 
be  a  recipient ;  and  particularly  that  class  of  facts 
which  is  most  likely  to  aid  in  pecuniary  acquisi- 
tion, or,  (as  it  is  called,)  making  your  way  in 
the  world.  And  the  means  to  effect  this  purpose 
are  generally  thought  good  in  proportion  to  their 
economy,  both  in  time  and  money,  or  in  other 
words,  the  object  is  to  reduce  the  matter  as  much 
as  possible  to  a  process  of  mental  packing,  which 
will  answer  the  double  purpose  of  furnishing  the 
packer  with  a  number  of  small  offices,  and  the 
packed  with  well  put  up  parcels  of  knowledge, 
which  wDl  serve  him  for  the  common  business  of 
life. 

If  this  is  the  true  theory  of  education,  then  in 
this  age  and  land  of  improvement,  the  matter  has 
^en  nearly  reduced  to  perfection.  To  convince 
oorselves  of  this  fact,  we  have  only  to  examine  our 
present  system  of  school  books,  and  we  shall  be 
struck  with  admiration  to  see  how  wonderfully 
they  are  adapted  to  combine  knowledge  with  the 
smallest  possible  degree  of  intellectual  improve- 
ment. 

Thia  system  is  as  exterior  to  the  mind,  as  clothes 


are  to  the  body,  thong  h  we  admit  to  a  certain  de- 
gree equally  necessary.  Yet  what  should  we 
think  of  a  parent  whose  whole  mind  was  en* 
grossed  in  procuring  the  best  tailor  for  his  son, 
while  that  son's  body  was  perishing  for  want  of 
proper  nooriahment.  What  contrast  can  be  mora 
painful  than  thia  outward  garniture  of  learning 
with  the  inward  decay  of  soul  t  Yet  it  is  a  truth, 
that  we  must  acknowledge,  while  we  deplore,  that 
this  outward  garniture  of  learning,  as  of  dress,  is 
more  valued  by  the  sordid  every-day  world,  than 
all  perfections  of  mind  and  body  combined.  We 
acknowledge  this  to  be  the  present  state  of  things, 
but  is  it  always  to  endure  t  AAer  the  great  and 
progressive  improvement  of  mankind  through  all 
ages,  are  we  now  to  be  stationary  1  Is  the  spirit 
of  man,  that  was  born  for  immortality,  to  be  chained 
down  to  serve  only  as  some  great  motive  princi- 
ple in  the  mechanism  of  life? 

No,  education  in  its  highest  sense  has  far  no- 
bler aims,  it  is  to  instruct  man  in  his  birthright ; 
to  make  him  feel  that  he  is  born  into  an  eternity 
of  happiness.  If  he  will  only  nse  the  means  that 
are  prepared  to  educate  him  for  this  eternity ;  that 
as  yet  he  is  bat  on  the  very  threshold  of  exist- 
ence—an existence  ever  unfolding  new  sources  of 
knowledge  and  happiness,  and  whose  very  evils 
are  so  interwoven  with  good,  that  they  serve  but 
as  shadows  to  obscure,  for  a  moment,  as  they  pass, 
the  effulgence  of  that  light,  that  would  be  too 
strong  for  the  infancy  of  our  being.  But  shadows 
as  they  are,  we  shall  be  lost  in  their  darkness  unless 
we  are  taught  to  believe  in  the  light  they  con- 
ceal, and  undismayed  to  press  through  them  to  its 
source.  It  is  this  faith,  this  hope,  that  makes  one 
man  to  differ  from  another ;  for  without  it,  after 
the  first  novelty  of  life,  the  first  stimulus  of  animal 
existence  has  past,  life  becomes  to  all  a  constantly 
diminishing  pleasure.  When  we  have  no  object 
in  life  but  what  is  limited  to  its  present  transitory 
duration,  and  no  idea  of  self-culture  beyond  what 
will  fit  us  for  its  daily  routine,  how  can  it  be  but 
that  our  interest  in  it  will  daily  diminish  ?  We 
fling  up,  one  af\er  another,  all  our  various  pursuits, 
to  which  in  the  beginning  of  life  we  had  attached 
so  much  importance,  and  find  our  intellectual  being, 
which  in  its  uses  has  been  severed  from  our  spir- 
itual one,  dwarfing  again  to  the  proportions  of' 
childhood.  We  no  longer  act  from  the  sources  of 
inward  life,  but  from  the  habits  that  have  been 
rivetted  on  the  outward  man,  and  without  an  object 
or  aim  beyond  the  petty  ones  of  a  day,  we  cease 
to  look  for  happiness,  and  find  our  only  peace  in 
supinely  yielding  to  the  law  of  necessity,  and  suffer- 
ing ourselves  to  be  borne  on  the  current  of  events 
like  the  beasts  that  perish. 

The  great  object  of  public  education  then  is  not 
merely  to  communicate  knowledge  to  mankind  with- 
out reference  to  individual  culture,  but  to  quicken 
the  germ  of  life  that  is  in  the  heart  of  every  human 
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being.  The  education  that  we  want,  is  one  that 
will  rather  make  a  man  feel  his  powers  than  coont 
his  knowledge ;  that  will  show  him  that  all  he  learns 
and  does  has  reference  to  an  eternal  life,  and  is  lo 
qnalify  him  to  fulfil  a  part  in  the  great  work  of 
creation ;  in  truth,  he  is  already  born  into  eternity, 
his  bark  is  launched  upon  this  mighty  ocean. 

Our  Saviour  has  said,  '*  My  Father  worketh 
hitherto,  and  I  work,"  and  it  is  in  this  great  work, 
that  we  are  called  upon  to  join,  not  as  the  springs 
in  a  machine,  but  as  intelligent  agents ;  not  as  the 
slaves  of  necessity,  but  as  the  children  of  God, 
learning  to  know  and  love  him,  by  each  in  our  little 
sphere  imitating  Him,  thus  going  on  to  a  perfec- 
tion, that  will  extend  before  us  forever  and  ever. 
This,  then,  is  the  nltiinate  end  of  eduoation,  but 
(what  means  have  been  used  for  its  attainment  ?  It 
hae  been  stated  as  an  alarming  fact,  that  the  in- 
crease of  crime  has  not  diminished  with  the  in- 
crease of  education ;  but  this  should  excite  less 
alarm  when  we  reflect  what  that  education  has 
been.  Its  object  has  been  not  to  bring  the  man 
out  of  the  child,  but  simply  to  supply  the  intellect 
with  knowledge,  without  reference  to  the  adapta- 
^00  of  that  knowledge  to  form  the  character. 

In  those  countries  where  the  best  systems  of 
education  prevail,  the  only  object  has  been  to  make 
a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  accessible  to  all 
classes,  and  this  certainly  is  a  great  object,  and 
calculated  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  human 
character ;  bat  still  it  is  not  the  whole  of  eJucaiion, 
nor  can  it  ever  produce  the  results  that  have  been 
expected  from  it.  How  many  children  are  there  who 
can  answer  thousands  of  questions  on  the  common 
routine  of  geography,  history,  &c.,  whose  minds 
have  never  assimilated  one  particle  of  knowledge 
to  feed  their  perishing  souls !  Yet  what  would  be 
thought  of  an  agriculturist,  who  should  heap  all 
kinds  of  improvement  on  the  soil,  without  consid- 
ering if  it  were  in  a  stale  to  be  assimilated  by  the 
plants  he  would  cultivate. 

The  first  education  that  has  been  provided  for 
man  is  at  home ;  it  is  through  his  affections  that 
light  enters  his  soul,  by  these  he  is  taught  to  love 
and  rejoice  in  the  love  of  others;  to  be  happy  and 
to  hope  by  his  own  exertions  for  a  continuance  of 
that  happiness ;  and  wo  to  that  child  who  is  depri- 
ved of  thia  first  development  of  the  soul,  and  alas! 
how  many  are  in  this  case.  Parents  are  the  prop- 
er guides  of  childhood,  and  if  they  make  a  right 
«se  of  this  season,  all  af\er  education,  (however 
imperfect.)  falls  on  prepared  ground,  the  child  will 
by  its  own  efforts  overcome  a  thousand  difficulties, 
and  will  have  in  all  that  he  does  and  learns  an  end, 
an  object,  harmonizing  his  whole  life. 

Yet  even  in  the  upper  ranks  of  life,  we  find  pa- 
rents on  this  subject  careless  and  indifferent,  want- 
ing their  children  educated  without  taking  the 
trouble  to  think  what  they  themselves  mean  by  ed- 
ttcation  ;  bat  believing  it  to  be  a  commodity,  that 


can  be  purchased,  if  they  can  only  raise  money 
enough  for  the  purchase ;  and  to  do  this,  it  is  in* 
possible  they  can  have  time  themselves  to  bessow 
on  their  children.  How  many  are  lost  body  and 
soul  for  want  of  this  first,  best  care,  and  how  maoy 
parents  sacrifice  themselves  to  purchase  what  mo- 
ney can  never  boy !  What  must  be  the  resoltof 
these  false  views  of  education,  views  that  make  it 
consist  in  knowledge  only,  and  that  too  of  the  net- 
great  kimd,  a  dry  accumulation  of  words  and  lacii 
that  have  no  particular  relerence  to  the  needs  of 
our  being. 

To  enlighten  all  classes  most  effectually,  we 
should  begin  with  the  upper  ones  first.  ligbt 
should  be  set  on  high  places  that  it  may  dispel  the 
darkness  that  surrounds  us,  and  a  few  mea  truly 
and  thoroughly  educated,  would  shed  more  light 
around  them  and  awaken  a  desire  of  improvemeat 
in  a  greater  number,  than  in  any  other  siagle  way 
in  which  we  could  attempt  to  diffuse  it. 

In  any  system  of  National  fklucation,  if  the 
funds  are  insufficient  for  its  support,  both  in  pri- 
mary and  high  schools,  it  seems  to  me  evideoUtbat 
its  object  would  be  best  promoted  by  makiojr  the 
high  schools  as  perfect  as  possible  in  their  kiod; 
for  those  educated  in  such  schools  will,  oo  their  re- 
turn, be  centres  of  light  to  all  around.  We  shall 
never  succeed  in  dispelling  our  darkness  if  we  begin 
with  faultering  lights,  but  go  groping aboat  together, 
without  one  being  able  to  direct  another,  ontil  all 
light  is  extinguished. 

There  are  many  things  in  which  the  attempt  to 
introduce  the  principle  of  equality  must  end  in  the 
complete  deterioration  of  all  the  parties  concerned. 
God  made  the  greater  light  to  rule  the  day,  and 
the  lesser  light  to  rule  the  night,  and  thiapnoci- 
pie  of  inequality  was  through  the  whole  order  of 
Creation,  and  all  attempts  of  man  to  subvert  it, 
must  end,  as  they  alwaya  have  done,  in  the  mani- 
fest injury  of  all  parties.  Let  us  provide  means 
to  enable  every  man  to  put  his  talent  out  at  interest; 
hut  let  us  not  insist  that  the  man  who  has  ten  shall 
have  no  means  provided  but  for  one,  thus  depriving 
all  mankind  of  the  value  of  the  other  nine.  The 
feeling  that  has  manifested  itself  in  our  own  Slate 
towards  its  University,  has  savored  but  too  mneh 
of  this  disgraceful  feeling  of  vulgar  ignorance. 
But  I  can  imagine  no  reason  why  in  a  Slate  like 
Virginia,  we  cannot  raise  funds  both  4br  primary 
and  high  schools,  and  why  this  subject  should  split 
us  into  parties,  when  its  objects  seem  to  harmo- 
nize so  perfectly.  It  is  not  wonderful  ibai  many 
should  despair  of  effecting  any  good  by  primary 
schools,  as  they  have  heretofore  been  conducted, 
for  the  amount  of  good  produced  has  been  so  small 
that  it  requires  close  observation  to  discover  it. 

Many  causes  have  contributed  lo  prevent  oar 
schools  from  doing  much  good,  but  the  chief  cause 
has  been  the  kind  of  teachers  to  which  they  bare 
been  intrusted.     Heretofore  there  has  been  aotb- 
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injr  done  beyond  herding  the  children  together,  in 
some  miserable  cabin,  hardly  sufficient  to  keep  the 
weather  OQt,  to  be  taught  by  some  man  who  has 
formed  no  idea  of  education,  beyond  the  simple 
acts  of  reading  and  writing,  and  even  with  these 
he  is  hot  imperfectly  acquainted.  He  is  provided 
with  no  books  that  could  awaken  a  child's  mind, 
or  enlighten  it  if  awakened ;  the  few  that  can  be 
procured  bj  their  parents  are  conned  over  until  the 
mind  is  perfectly  wearied  and  disgusted,  yet  the 
parents  are  satisfied  because  their  children  are  out 
of  their  way,  and  because  they  believe  it  to  be  a 
good  thing  to  send  them  to  school,  and  the  teach- 
ers are  satisfied,  because  their  qualifications  are  so 
low,  that  even  their  miserable  pittance  is  beyond 
what  they  could  make  in  any  other  way. 

If  we  would  have  a  good  system  of  public  edu- 
eation,  our  first  attention  must  be  turned  to  provi- 
ding  teachers,  and  to  do  this,  we  must  have  sala- 
ries for  them  equal  to  what  would  support  them 
respectably  in  the  station  they  should  occupy.  In- 
stead of  providing,  as  has  hitherto  been  done,  money 
for  sending  such  a  number  of  scholars,  it  would  be 
better  to  furnish  in  every  school  district  a  salary 
for  a  teacher ;  who  ^r  this  salary  is  to  teach  all 
the  children  whose  parents  are  unable  to  pay  the 
school  fee,  but  if  such  parents  should  be  able  to 
pay  a  part  of  such  fees,  and  not  the  whole,  that 
part  should  be  added  to  the  teacher's  salary,  to- 
gether with  the  whole  fees  of  such  parents  as  are 
able  to  send  their  children  to  school  from  their 
own  property.  The  salary  given  by  tbe  govern- 
ment should  be  the  same  without  reference  to  the 
number  of  children  sent,  thus  securing  in  all  cases 
competition  for  the  office  of  teacher,  and  increas- 
ing this  competition  in  proportion  as  parents  are 
themselves  willing  to  add  to  this  salary.  We 
should  not  allow. parents  to  send  who  are  able  to 
pay,  but  not  willing  to  do  so,  but  of  this  class,  I 
think,  few  or  none  would  be  found,  for  where  gotid 
teachers  are  provided  at  their  door,  and  the  great 
majority  of  children  around  them  taught,  the  pa- 
rent must  be  degraded  indeed  that  would  make 
their  own  an  exception ;  but  if  there  should  be  any 
such  parents,  the  children  themselves  would  be- 
come so  restless  in  a  state  of  ignorance,  that  they 
would  be  stimulated  to  make  every  effort  for  their 
own  education,  efforts  that  must  surely  succeed 
when  learning  becomes  generally  diffused. 

But  when  we  have  provided  suitable  salaries  for 
teachers,  the  next  thing  would  be  to  provide  proper 
persons  to  receive  them,  and  the  first  step  to  effect 
this  would  be  to  allow  no  man  to  teach  in  the  pub- 
lie  schools  without  a  license  from  the  school  com- 
missioner, who  should  be  appointed  to  overlook  these 
schools,  and  they  should  have  no  power  to  give  such 
licenses,  unless  the  teachers  could  show  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  heads  of  the  college  or  university 
where  he  has  been  educated,  and  this  certificate 
should  be  not  only  as  to  his  literary  attainments, 


but  as  to  his  moral  character ;  and  thissnpervisioo 
over  teachers  might  certainly  be  exercised  by  the 
government  that  furnishes  their  salaries. 

And  in  order  to  secure  an  educated  class  to  fur« 
nish  teachers  for  these  teacherships,  might  not  the 
state  endow  onr  university  with  an  additional  num- 
ber of  scholarships,  to  be  filled  by  candidates  for  the 
office  of  teacher,  and  these  scholarships  to  be  given 
as  rewards  to  the  best  scholars  educated  at  the 
primary  schools,  confining  this  privilege  to  such 
children  as  have  parents  unable  to  send  them  tu  the 
university  ? 

In  singling  out  this  institution  and  concentrating 
our  efforts,  we  should  be  enabled  to  make  it  what 
it  ought  to  be,  the  centre  of  light  fur  the  whole 
State,  and  at  the  same  time,  we  should,  in  some  de- 
gree, make  it  accessible  for  all  classes.  The  teach- 
erships should  be  accessible  to  all  who  could  pro- 
cure a  license,  but  the  scholarships  would  furnish 
us  with  a  certain  supply,  educated  in  our  own  State, 
to  fill  them. 

When  means  have  been  provided  for  procuring 
proper  teachers,  the  next  step  should  be  to  provide 
suitable  books,  for  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  teach 
a  child  when  they  are  debarred  the  use  of  books, 
except  such  as  they  use  in  conning  their  daily  tasks. 
Many  parents  are  able  to  send  their  children  to 
school  who  are  unable  to  furnish  them  with  books 
to  stimulate  them  to  that  self-education  without 
which  all  other  is  vain. 

Each  school  district  should  be  provided  with  a 
small  circulating  library,  to  be  placed  under  the 
care  of  the  teacher  and  to  be  used  for  his  scholars 
as  Sunday  school  libraries  are,  by  lending  them  out 
as  rewards  for  good  conduct,  and  also  to  assist  him 
in  purposes  of  instruction. 

Books  are. after  all  the  true  teachers,  and  teach- 
ers but  the  guides  to  lead  us  to  explore  these  trea- 
sures. Provide  a  child  with  books  and  give  him  a 
taste  for  them  and  we  have  done  nearly  all  that  can 
be  done  for  his  education,  for  in  these  are  invested 
all  the  capital  of  the  world's  wisdom,  and  in  these, 
too,  an  enlightened  eye  may  discover  in  all  times 
and  countries  that  spiritual  light  which  leads  as 
back  to  its  source. 

In  books  we  find  instruction  and  refreshment  for 
every  stage  of  our  lives,  a  resource  against  weari- 
ness and  the  thousand  vexations  of  life ;  knowledge 
to  guide  us  in  whatever  path  of  life  we  may  choose, 
and  wisdom  to  apply  all  knowledge  to  the  enlarge- 
ment and  elevation  of  our  being.  Can  we  be  wil- 
ling then  to  exclude  any  portion  of  our  fellow  crea- 
tures from  the  great  world's  treasure  ? 

Some  will  say  in  this  matter  of  education,  as  in 
all  other  things,  we  must  let  the  supply  wait  upon 
the  demand,  and  let  each  man  be  trusted  to  himself 
to  obtain  what  be  wants,  or  otherwise  to  suffer  the 
privation. 

But  a  little  reflection  will  suffice  to  show  us,  that 
the  gratuitous  moans  of  edocatioo  is  an  exception 
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to  this  genera]  rule,  and  is  a  supply  which  mast 
precede  that  demand  which  it  will  certainly  create. 

Fur  whom  do  we  provide  the  supply?  for  chil- 
dren, a  class  unacquainted  wiih  their  own  wants, 
and  unable  to  make  any  demand,  and  children  in 
intellect  they  must  remain  if  we  suflfer  them  to  grow 
up  in  ignorance.  And  when  they  become  parents 
themselves,  how  can  we  expect  them  to  seek  for 
their  children  an  education  of  which  they  know 
neither  the  nature  nor  value! 

In  such  a  state  of  things  ignorance  must  be  per- 
petuated, unless  such  as  are  enlightened  and  know 
the  value  of  learning  step  forward  to  provide  means 
of  obtaining  it  for  those  helpless  children  whose 
parents  are  unwilling  or  enable  to  do  so  themselves. 

But  these  means  being  provided,  and  the  present 
generation  educated,  we  should  find  the  necessity 
for  gratuitous  education  daily  diminish,  and  parents 
who  had  been  themselves  educated,  willing  to  use 
every  means  to  procure  the  same  advantage  for 
their  children. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers 
on  the  children,  but  to  prevent  them,  if  we  can, 
from  the  fatal  conset^oences  and  place  them  on  the 
vantage  ground  of  christian  education.  Has  not 
God  himself  interposed  to  rescue  us,  and  placed  us 
on  higher  ground  than  that  from  which  our  first  pa- 
rents fell ! 

It  is  for  our  legislators  to  provide  means  for  car- 
rying out  some  system  of  public  education,  and  in 
doing  so  they  may  make  liberal  appropriations  with- 
out feeling  their  usual  cowardly  fear  of  popularity. 
There  is  a  spirit  abroad  among  the  people  that  will 
make  them  come  heart  and  hand  to  the  work,  if  they 
can  only  be  shown  that  it  is  done  well  and  wisely. 

There  is  still  in  old  Virginia  a  great  deal  of  vir- 
gin ore,  the  vein  is  not  exhausted. 

Though  our  performances  are  feeble,  our  aspira- 
tions are  high,  we  worship  whatever  is  noble  and 
generous,  but  our  conceptions  of  these  qualities  are 
dimmed  and  perverted.  We  are  determined  they 
shall  be  our  own,  and  appropriate  them  by  empty 
boasting  rather  than  by  enlightened  and  persevering 
eflTorts  to  attain  them.  And  yet,  with  all  our  boast- 
ing, we  want  faith  in  ourselves,  a  faith  that  may  be 
united  with  humility.  In  all  our  public  eflforts,  after 
one  or  two  unsuccessful  attempts,  we  despair  of 
success,  and  feel  a  secret  disposition  to  disparage 
whatever  is  Virginian,  a  disposition  which  is  shown 
particularly  towards  our  native  literature. 

This  very  want  of  self-confidence  makes  us  im- 
perfect in  all  we  undertake,  and  without  attempting 
to  improve  this  imperfectioo,  we  cover  it  with  empty 
boasts. 

r^We  do  not  study  our  own  national  character, 
nor  the  state  of  things  peculiar  to  ourselves,  but 
are  contented,  when  we  do  introduce  an  improve- 
ment, to  copy  it  from  our  northern  neighbors,  of 
whom,  in  our  hearts,  we  think  a  great  deal  more 
highly  than  we  are  willing  to  allow,  from  the  very 


fact,  that  they  possess  the  qualities  in  which  we  us 
most  deficient^ 

This  influence  is  daily  increasing  amongst  oi, 
and  must  continue  to  do  so,  while  our  education  n 
so  entirely  entrusted  to  their  hands;  mostofoor 
teachers  and  all  of  our  elementary  books  are  ttkeo 
from  them,  and  whilst  our  politicians  are  gaardii; 
against  their  national  preponderance,  all  parties  eoe- 
spire  to  promote  their  moral  and  intellectual  aetioa 
on  our  people.  They  are  indeed  remodelliog  ilie 
Old  Dominion*  and  though  i  am  willing  to  coo- 
fess  we  may  learn  much  to  advantage  from  osr 
Northern  brethren,  I  would  not  be  willing  tbst 
either  our  morals,  or  taste,  or  even  oor  religion, 
should  be  entirely  under  their  guidance;  the  first 
step  to  prevent  this  would  be  to  have  their  school 
books  admitted  with  more  caotion,  and  not  subject 
oor  children  so  completely  to  their  inflaeoce  from 
the  very  dawning  of  reason. 

The  libraries  with  which  I  propose  that  eaeb 
school  district  should  be  supplied,  should  be  sni- 
form,  and  this  selection  committed  to  a  cooiinittee 
of  competent  men ;  by  competent  men  I  mess  meo 
of  liberal  education  and  capable  of  taking  as  n- 
larged  view  of  the  whole  sobject  of  edacatiootssd 
not  mere  teachers,  whose  minds  have  beenersnped 
by  a  constant  school  routine,  soch,  as  it  exists  is  oor 
country. 

But  after  all  that  can  be  done  to  orgaoixe  plaoi 
of  public  education,  they  can  only  be  beneficial  u 
a  very  limited  extent,  unless  we  can  excite  po^ 
lie  spirit  enough  in  the  minds  of  our  enligbtened 
citizens  to  put  their  laws  into  execution. 

If  we  could,  in  each  neighborhood,  find  a  few  is* 
dividuals  only  interested  in  such  schools  as  maybe 
instituted,  we  might  hope  every  thing,  even  from  a 
plan  indiflferent  in  itself;  fur  if  there  were  soy 
class  of  intelligent  men  interested  in  diseoverisg 
where  the  system  worked  badly,  we  might,  by  re- 
peated efforts,  improve  and  perfect  it.  Bat  in  Vir* 
ginia  we  seem  to  be  paralysed  on  this  subject,  and 
our  patriotism  would  rather  lead  us  to  run  to  Mex- 
ico and  die  there  of  vomito,  ihan  to  attend  a  few 
days,  out  of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five,  to  the 
supervision  of  a  school.  We  may  easily  find 
amongst  us  heads  to  devise  excellent  plans  of  pub- 
lic improvement,  but  where  shall  we  find  beaits  ts 
execute  them, — ^this  is  the  rock  upon  which  we  split 

I  was  much  pleased  lo  see  the  part  the  Presby- 
terian Church  is  disposed  to  take  in  this  great 
work,  and  wonder  that  the  ministry  of  other  Prows- 
tant  churches  have  not  been  more  alive  to  its  in- 
portance,  in  this  they  might  learn  much  www* 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood;  the  great 
part  they  have  had  in  the  education  of  their ekureh, 
is  no  doubt  the  chief  source  of  their  onbouodedis- 
fiuence,  an  influence  which,  though  badly  osed,hai 
been  nobly  earned. 

If  oor  ministers  could  be  awakened  to  the  in* 
portance  of  this  sobject,  and  onite  it  as  it  abw" 
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be  to  the  duties  of  their  ministry,  we  might,  perhaps, 
by  sssoctating  them  with  our  sehool  eommissiooers, 
seeore  some  officers  mere  interested  on  the  sub- 
ject than  those  we  have  hitherto  had. 

The  few  hints  that  have  here  been  imperfectly 
thrown  out  might  possibly  be  worked  into  our  next 
school  system ;  the  present  one  seems  to  avail  little, 
or  nothing,  and  I  cannot  but  believe  that  our  De:Kt 
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Legislature  will  return  with  fresh  vigor  to  the !  sommer  retreat  called  the  Oaks,  had,  according  to 


BOUQUET  FOR  THE  FRIENDS  OF  NATURE. 


Count  Weymuth,  the  possessor  of  a  beautiful 


work. 


APRIL  MORNING. 

TBANBLATBD  FROM  THE  ITALIAN. 

Heard  ye  young  Zephyr's  cry 

Early  this  morn  ? 
There  doth  the  plunderer  lie 

Pierced  by  a  thorn  ! 

GAen  he  conquereth, 

Seldom  is  ta*en, 
While  by  his  treachVons  breath 

Sweet  flowVs  are  slain. 

Young  Rose  was  reaching 

Her  flowerhood  sweet ; 
Prudence  was  teaching 

A  lesson  most  meet. 
••Go  not  abroad 

While  the  frost-gem  is  seen, 
Veil  ihv  frail  charms 

In  thy  mantle  of  green  ; 

List  not  when  Zephyr  breathes  soft  in  thine  ear, 
Bat  torn  from  his  whisper,  for  danger  is  near.'* 

8weet  Rose  roost  meekly 

This  counsel  received ; 
She  knew  that  her  race 

Had  been  often  deceived ; 
She  veiled  her  young  6harn>8 

From  the  spoiler's  rude  breath  ; 
And  oped  not  her  bosom 


To  shield  him  from  death. 
Tet  she  wept  o*er  her  lover,  who,  pierced  by  a  thorn. 
Met  his  doom  in  her  bower,  that  chill  April  morn,  lo  shame  Mosart^s  most  splendid  efibrts. 


old  custom,  retired  for  a  short  time  from  his  city 
residence,  to  eelebrate  the  birth-day  of  his  wife 
by  a  brilliant  fiHe,  to  which  were  invited  all  the 
neighboring  nobility,  his  numerous  friends  and  rel- 
atives from  the  city  and  surrounding  conntry,  and 
the  most  distinguished  officers  of  the  regiment, 
over  which  he  held  the  rank  of  General. 

The  binh-day  of  the  Countess  fell  on  the  87th 
of  May,  and  about  mid-day  the  bell  of  the  village 
church  was  heard  ringing  a  merry  peat  as  one  equi- 
page after  another  rolled  through  the  wide  couK- 
yard  op  to  the  castle  portal,  where  the  mistress  of 
the  mansion  cordially  welcomed  her  guests.  Soon 
they  assembled  in  the  drawing-roopti,  and  in  the 
intervals  of  conversation,  the  Countess  amused  them 
by  a  display  of  the  various  fancy  works  of  her  two 
nieces,  aitd  the  beautiful  birth-day  gifts  just  re- 
ceived from  her  husband,  while  the  General  invited 
his  friends  to  a  turn  out  of  doors,  where  his  splendid 
horse,  his  pack  of  hounds,  so  numereus  as  almost 
to  exhaust  every  mythological  name,  and  the  noble 
bull,  which  he  had  porchased  for  a  hundred  gold 
pieces,  were  all  in  turu  admired.  Scarcely  had  the 
gentlemen  retnrned  to  the  house,  when  the  wel- 
come sound  of  the  dinner-bell  was  heard,  and  with 
lively  animation  they  hastened  up  stairs  to  conduct 
the  ladies  into  the  dining  hall,  where,  surrounded 
by  nomerous  liveried  servants,  was  seen  a  glitter- 
ing table,  which  from  its  abundance  and  elegance 
revealed  the  wealth  and  taste  of  the  noble  proprie- 
tors. As  the  General  led  his  partner  to  the  head  of 
the  board,  the  musical  clock  commenced  the  over- 
tore  to  •*  Figaro's  marriage,^'  forming  a  pleasant 
accompaniment  to  the  conversation,  and  while  noth- 
ing was  wanting  to  the  culinary  perfection  of  the 
feast,  the  beautiful  season  of  Spring  had  clothed 
outward  nature  in  her  loveliest  charms,  and  the 
landscape,  as  seen  through  the  open  folding- doors, 
was  rife  with  loveliness.  The  air,  that  perfumed 
courtier,  played  gently  with  the  young  foliage  of 
the  trees,  or  peeped  into  the  balmy  cup  of  tire  nu- 
merous flowers ;  the  birds  glanced  high  in  the  blue 
vauh  of  heaven  with  loud  exalting  notes,  or  were  seen 
bearing  little  particles  for  their  nests  to  the  roof  of 
the  barn,  or  the  windows  of  the  pirdeo-house ; 
insects  spurted  in  the  warm  sunshine ;  the  indus- 
trious bee  carried  on  her  labors  amid  the  aroma  of 
the  orange  groves,  and  in  the  dewy  shrubbery  which 
surrounded  the  reservoir  the  nightingale  might  be 
heard  breathing  a  love-song,  which  might  have  put 
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Scarcely  had  the  glowing  Burgundy  and  the 
sparkling  Champagne  begun  to  circulate  freely 
among  the  male  part  of  the  company  when  the 
party  rose  from  the  table,  and  after  partaking  of 
therefreshinent  of  coffee,  it  was  unanimously  agreed 
th/it  ^hey  should  adjourn  to  the  garden,  which,  glow- 
ing in  the  light  of  a  beautiful  May  evening,  might 
well  induce  them  to  linger  amid  its  beautiful  con- 
fines, where  were  revealed  alike  the  beautiful  pro- 
visions of  a  good  Providence  and  the  taste  and  re- 
finement of  the  wealthy  occopants.  After  roam- 
ing for  some  time  along  the  perfumed  orange  alley, 
whose  rare  exotics  were  the  pride  of  the  experi- 
enced gardener,  the  elder  portion,  wearied  with  ex- 
ercise, took  their  seats  in  the  suromer-huuse,  which 
stood  in  the  midst  of  a  green  lawn  overshadowed 
by  apple  trees  in  full  blossom  and  where  card- tables 
were  arranged;  while  the  younger  continued  to 
ramble  along  the  winding  paths,  seeming  fully  to 
enjoy  the  exquisite  scene. 

It  was  indeed  a  beautiful  season !  The  glori- 
ous orb  of  day  became  yet  larger  and  more  fiery 
as  he  sank  behind  the  distant  mountain-summits  ;  a 
rich,  crimson  glow  rested  on  the  green  tree  tops ; 
a  sheet  of  burnished  gold  overspread  the  clear  mir- 
ror of  the  reservoir,  and  as  the  various  groups  of 
youn^  people,  tired  of  rambling,  met  in  the  leafy 
covert,  the  clear  notes  of  a  feathered  Catalini  broke 
with  such  sudden  enchantment  upon  the  ear,  that 
all  stopped  to  listen.  Just  then  fiianca,  the  Gen- 
eraPs  niece,  stooped  to  the  ground,  plucked  a  small 
blue  flower  which  grew  at  her  feet,  and  looking 
towards  the  group  with  an  expression  of  satire 
and  severity  in  her  large  black  eyes,  enquired  the 
name  of  the  blossom. 

''  It  is  called  '  Speedwell,' ''  (Ehrenpreis,)  an- 
swered a  young  officer,  (Captain  Hallen,)  aa  he 
examined  the  flower  in  Bianca's  hand. 

**  Say  rather  man^s- faith,**  rejoined  the  Countess 
with  a  bitter  smile,  **  for  see !  is  it  not  a  fit  em- 
blem.*' As  she  spoke  she  breathed  on  the  delicate 
field- blossom  so  rudely,  that  the  leaves  around  its 
chalice  flew  off  and  fell  against  her  companion's 
decorated  breast. 

Captain  Hallen,  who  was  an  amiable  young  man, 
and  a  particular  favorite  of  the  General's,  became 
suddenly  pale  as  he  marked  the  maiden's  taunt ;  a 
shade  of  deep  sorrow  flitted  over  his  manly  fea- 
tures, as  though  some  painful  thought  had  been 
awakened  in  his  b«)som  ;  his  dark  eyes  flashed  with 
feeling,  and  he  threw  a  glance  on  Bianoa,  in  which 
self-respect,  pity,  resignation  and  the  sense  of 
wounded  honor  were  all  together  expressed. 

Just  at  this  moment  of  perplexity,  a  young  lady 
of  the  company  murmured,  as  if  unconsciously, 
this  last  line  from  the  song  ''  Hector's  Farewell  :" 


"  True  love  never  drinks  of  Lethe." 

A  Lieutenant,  who  wore  on  bis  finger  the  en- 
gagement ring,  heard  the  half- uttered  words,  and 


raising  her  hand  respectfully  to  his  lips,  exdaioied, 
"  Heaven  reward  y«Ni,  fair  lady,  with  a  trae  aod 
faithful  heart,  fur  your  panegyric  on  love:  buttlu! 
I  fear  that  Nemesis  will  punish  your  beautifoleoMio 
for  her  severity  in  comparing  man's  good  faiili  wiib 
yonder  short-lived  flower.*' 

Hallen^s  glance,  and  the  dark  threat  conveyed 
in  the  Lieutenant's  playful  words,  sent  a  chill  stream 
through  the  hot  veins  of  the  jealous  Bianca,and8ke 
was  about  to  return  him  a  spirited  answer,  vbea 
one  of  the  ladies  of  the  party  exclaimed,  *"  Sorely 
we  should  have  some  music  this  evening;  come! 
Captain  Hallen,  you  must  add  to  the  enchant- 
ment of  this  twilight  scene.  The  Countess  owns 
a  fine  gnitar,  and  you  must  not  refuse  us  '  Hector^s 
Farewell ;'  when  a  few  minutes  ago  the  last  line 
was  repeated,  it  recalled  to  my  mind  how  delighted 
we  all  were  when  you  sung  it  at  the  Counsellor V" 
The  little  party,  with  the  exception  of  two  peraou, 
eagerly  joined  in  the  request,  for  Hallen  was  ao 
excellent  tenorist,  and  excelled  both  on  the  flute 
and  guitar.  With  a  low  bow  of  acknuwlfdgmenr, 
he  expressed  the  pleasure  which  a  compliance  af- 
forded him,  and  then  as  if  anxious  f<ir  a  nuNsent'i 
absence,- he  himself  hastened  to  bring  iheinstra- 
ment.  On  his  return,  he  found  the  party  anted 
on  the  green  turf  bank  which  surrounded  a  large 
lime  tree,  beneath  which  it  was  agreed  he  abnuld 
take  his  place  as  performer.  Ere  Hallen  accepted 
this  seat  of  honor,  he  stepped  up  to  the  yuung 
lady  who  had  so  unconsciously  declared  the  worth 
of  true  love,  and  modosiiy  pleaded  that  she  would 
take  the  part  of  Andromache. 

A  blush  of  modest  shame  suffused  her  fair  l*aceaa 
she  bowed  a  silent  assent,  and  as  the  full  and  me- 
lodious prelude  changed  into  the  simple  accompani- 
ment, her  silvery  voice  rose  clear  and  unbroken, 
save  in  the  slight  tremor  of  accent,  which  imparted 
double  pathos  to  the  words  of  the  song  runoing  as 
follows : 

*•  Ah !  my  Hector,  wherefore  art  thou  turning 
To  yoQ  plain,  where  stand*  Achilles,  burning 

To  avenge  Patroclofc*  fearful  death ; 
Who  will  teach  thy  children  arras  to  measaie, 

Who  instruct  them  in  the  God's  high  pleasure. 
When  dread  Orcos  claims  thy  failing  biesihr 

As  the.  Captain  stood  behind  her,  clad  in  his 
splendid  uniform,  which  reflected  at  countless  pointa 
the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  and  with  an  expressioo 
of  more  than  usual  seriousness  resting  on  his  pale, 
but  manly  features,  one  might  almost  have  imag- 
ined him  the  Grecian  hero  himself,  and  when  his 
voice  rose  in  this  answering  stanza,  the  soft  and 
pliant  tenor  now  expressed  the  tenderness,  and  now 
the  bold  and  heroic  confidence  of  the  ancient  war- 


nor. 


**  Dearest  wife!  repress  thy  tearful  sadness, 

To  the  battle- field  I  haste  with  gladness 
For  the  sake  of  our  belovM  Troy : 
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Whfit  thniigk  in  t4ie  imcrdd  csiise  I  perish« 

Faine'ii  loud  tminp  iih«U  mill  ny  honor  eheriiih 

Wben  o'er  Styx  I  vail  wiih  dark  ooovoy.*' 

An  audible  sicrh  stole  on  the  silence,  as  in  clear, 
flute  notes,  in  which  deep  feelings  was  visible,  the 
Bopranist  now  chanted  in  reply  : 

"  Never  more  thy  «lang)ng  arms  shall  waken 
Thoaghu  of  pride  wiihio  this  heart  forsaken ; 

Priaro*a  bero-race  will  soon  pass  by ; 
Thou  an  hastening  where  no  sunshine  flashes, 

Where  Cocytus,  through  the  wild  waste  dashes, — 
Ah!  thy  true  love  must  in  Lethe  die." 

The  eipreaaioQ  of  aadnaaa,  which  ran  throairh 
the  modulationa  of  Uiia  beautiful  aon^,  atole  deep 
iaio  the  hearts  of  the  entranced  audience ;  aod  as 
ihe  evening  wind  ruatled  through  the  dannp  foli- 
age of  the  lime  trees,  one  might  have  almost  imag- 
ined Hector's  vow  repeated  by  the  neighboring 
Dryads,  as  the  Capteio  gave  utterance  to  this  con- 
cluding verse : 
» 

"All  my  plans  of  high  heroic  daring ; 

Every  hope  is  full  of  noble  bearing; 
All  savtflove  ties  on  oblivion's  brink  ! 

Hark,  the  foeman  is  already  near  me, 
Gird  them  on.  my  sword,  dear  wife !  and  cheer  thee, 

My  true  love  will  ne'er  of  Lethe  drink." 

Gentle  reader,  it  seems  to  os  that  lovers  aione 
should  sing,  becanse  they  only  can  give  full  ex- 
pression to  that  high  and  creative  feeling,  which 
exists  in  song:  To  those,  however,  who  would 
make  a  secret  of  their  attachment,  we  would  ad- 
vise never  to  venture  on  this  open  expression  of 
tenderness,  for  though,  with  watchful  prudence, 
they  may  sueceed  in  guarding  the  glances  of  the 
eye,  and  made  choice  of  formal  and  precise  phra- 
ses, yet  the  voice  of  song  ia  the  accent  of  the  heart 
itself,  it  is  the  ohild  of  love,  and  will  sorely  betray 
its  time  origin. 

As  the  mnsio  ceased,  it  seemed  to  the  little  party 
who  had  collected  around  the  principal  performers, 
that  the  yonng  Countess  Andromache,  or  rather  to 
irive  her  her  proper  name,  Camilla  Modesta,  (for 
the  aengstress  was  the  poor,  but  heaotiful  niece  of 
the  lady  of  the  mansion,  and  an  orphan.)  had  so 
completely  entered  into  the  ^>irit  of  the  piece,  as 
to  chant  her  part,  not  as  Hector^s  partner,  but  as 
Hallen's  beloved  wife ;  and  the  Captain,  too,  might 
be  aecnsed  of  sharing  in  the  illusion,  if  one  might 
jodge  fnim  the  tender  glance  of  interest  with  which 
lie  gased  on  her  lovely  features,  as  a  tear  stole 
from  the  drooping  eyelids  which  overshadowed  for 
a  moment  her  melting  azure  orbs. 

In  the  midst  of  the  loud  expressions  of  delight, 
which  broke  from  the  party  as  the  song  ccmdoded, 
Bianea  suddenly  arose,  and  in  agitated  tones,  be- 
e«>nght  the  party  to  excuse  her  absence,  as  she  was 
siiifering  severely  from  a  rheumatic  tooth  ache, 
which  made  her  fearful  of  remaining  in  the  open 
air  of  twilighu    But  as  the  richest  heiress  in  the 


county,  and  one  whose  beauty  won  admiration  from 
every  circle.  Bianca*B  least  wish  was  the  univer- 
sal law,  and  scarcely  had  she  uttered  her  complaint, 
when  the  whole  party  resolved  to  aeeompany  her 
to  the  honse,  with  the  exception  of  Hallen  and  that 
officer  who  had  playfully  aought  to  revenge  the 
bitterness  which  she  had  shown  his  Captain  in  the 
trifling  afikir  of  the  flower.  As  the  sympathixiog 
group  turned  from  the  spot,  the  notes  of  the  guitar, 
made  by  distance  doubly  sweet,  rang  ont  as  an  ac- 
companiment to  Goethe^s  '*  Evening  Song  of  the 
Hunter,"  and  awoke  in  the  heart  of  the  young  Ca- 
milla the  thought  that  the  pleasanteat  day  of  her 
life  had  almost  passed  by. 

The  card -tables  were  now  deserted  by  the  elder 
members  of  the  company,  and  afier  partaking  of 
refreshments,  handed  by  the  servanta,  the  varieua 
groups  bade  farewell  to  their  noble  boat  and  tiostess, 
and  while  some  took  possession  of  earrtages,  oth- 
ers mounted  their  impatient  ateeds,  and  aoon  the 
whole  party  disappeared*  through  the  moonlight 
avenue. 

The  Surveyor  Weymuth,  a  yeunger  brother  of 
the  General's,  invited  Hallen  to  take  a  seat  in  Mm 
commodious  carriage,  which  was  decs  pied  by  only 
himself  and  his  daughter  Bianea ;  but  with  thanka 
for  his  politeness,  the  Captain  declined  the  invita- 
tion, saying  that  he  had  promised  his  host  to  remain 
at  the  Oaks  ihrongh  that  night  and  the  following 
day. 

Bianca's  beautiful  teeth  really  seemed  to  deny 
the  truth  of  her  accusation  against  them,  they  were 
so  white,  brilliant,  and  perfect  in  appearance ;  but 
we  will  allow  our  readers  to  judge  whether  her 
heart,  or  her  teeth,  were  to  blame  for  the  sudden 
expression  of  anguish,  which,  on  hearing  the  young 
man*8  excuse,  overshadowed  her  fair  face,  aiKl 
caused  her  to  bite  her  ruby  lip  till  it  was  complete- 
ly indented.  Hastily  springing  into  the  carriage, 
she  prayed  her  father  to  preserve  utter  silence, 
since  the  pain  rendered  all  converaation  insupporta- 
ble, and  then  sinking  into  the  downy  cushions,  she 
closed  her  eyes  on  the  moonlit  landacape,  while 
her  companion  ready  to  yield  to  her  every  wiah, 
gave  himaelf  up  to  dreamy  reflection.  The  deep 
stillness,  however,  failed  to  work  a  cure  in  the  mai- 
den's woonded  spirit,  for  as  they  rolled  rapidly  on- 
ward, she  vexed  herself  with  imagining  the  gafeiy 
of  the  little  circle  who  still  remained  at  her  un- 
cle's ;  she  suspected  the  artlessness  of  the  young 
Camilla  was  only  the  effect  of  the  deepest  art,  and 
tortured  herself  with  determining  that  by  her  near 
vicinity  to  Hallen  she  would  certainly  snoceed  in 
winning  his  heart.  Again  when  she  remembered 
how  this  day  had  blasted  her  fondest  hopes,  she 
felt  as  if  she  could  not  escape  quickly  enough  from 
the  scene  of  her  mortificjition ;  for  what  lo  her  was 
all  the  beanty  of  ihe  feast,  and  the  atteniions  of 
the  company,  when  she  saw  herself  supplanted  in 
the  affections  of  one  whom  she  had  believed  her 
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admirer,  and  by  such  a  rival  too,  for  plaialy  dressed 
aad  wearing  no  ornameals,  Camilla  seemed  to  have 
attracted  the  entire  notice  ef  the  handsome  officer. 
She  was  provoked  with  herself  also  for  having; 
yielded  to  the  severe  taunt  conveyed  in  her  com- 
parison of  man's  faith  with  a  fragile  flower ;  which 
bitter  speech  had  not  oaly  revealed  the  true  state 
of  her  feelings,  hot  had  sleo  called  forth  the  song  in 
which  Camilla  had  so  tovchinely  and  naturally  ta- 
ken a  part,  and  aware  as  she  was  of  the  asoal 
iinsQsceptilitlity  of  Hallen^s  feelings  towards  femi- 
nine charms,  she  felt  it  a  point  of  honor  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  the  only  man  whom  she  coald 
truly  love. 

During  (he  ride  from  the  Oaks  to  her  city  home, 
the  unhappy  Bianca  yielded  to  a  thousand  con- 
tending determinations.  At  one  moment  she  re- 
solved 10  punish  Hailen  by  the  most  cold  and  frigid 
indifference ;  at  the  next,  it  seemed  as  if  she  could 
forget  and  forgive  all  thsi  hsd  passed,  if  she  conld 
bet  once  more  recover  hie  esteem.  Now  her  mai- 
denly honor  demanded  that  she  should  carelessly 
Tclinquisli  him:  again  it  seemed  sinning  against 
Jove  aad  reason  quietly  (o  yield  np  the  attachment 
of  one  so  far  superior  to  his  fellows ;  and  thus  was 
her  weak  heart  wounded  and  oppressed  by  con 
flicting  emotions.  Poor  Bianca !  one  upward  glance 
ai  the  stars,  as  they  moved  in  solemn  grandeur  in 
their  eternal  orbits,  might  have  soothed  her  vexed 
soul  with  the  thought,  that  raan  proposes,  but  God 

disposes. 

•  •  •  • 

By  both  of  his  marriages  with  wealthy  heiresses 
General  Weymoth  had  sncceeded  in  repairing  the 
almost,  broken  fortunes  of  his  family  :  hot  alas ! 
Providence  had  only  seemed  to  lend  to  his  happi- 
ness the  glimmer  of  a  dying  flame,  since,  in  spite 
of  his  earnest  desire,  he  still  remained  without  a 
child  to  inherit  his  large  estates,  while  his  brother, 
the  country  surveyor,  had  been  blessed  with  an 
only  daughter,  the  yonng  Bianca,  yet  at  the  saeri- 
ft^e  of  the  life  of  his  beloved  and  amiable  partner. 
It  is  probable  that  he  would  have  formed  another 
match  had  it  not  been  for  the  unhappiness  of  sev- 
eral second  marriages  which  came  under  his  im- 
mediate eye*,  and  thus  deprived  of  the  watchful 
love  and  tenderhess  of  a  mother,  and  seldom  re- 
eefving  the  benefit  of  her  father's  presence,  who 
was  constantly  occupied  with  company  or  business, 
Bianca,  in  ehtldh(K>d,  was  reared  and  watched  over 
by  injudicious  domestics,  among  whom  she  exer- 
cised the  sway  of  a  little  despoi.  Whenever  her 
father  entered  into  her  realm,  he  always  brought 
with  htm  a  supply  of  confectionary  and  toys  to 
serve  as  payments  for  her  caresses;  and  often 
when  her  stabborn  hnroor  won  the  ascendancy,  he 
could  not  gain  these  demonstrations  of  affection 
even  at  the  highest  price. 

Towards  her  uncle,  the  General,  Bianca  dis- 
plaiyed  the  greatest  respect;  for  aecttetonied  tii  see 


him  in  splendid  uniform  at  the  head  of  a  regiment, 
who  yielded  him  the  most  perfect  sabcirdinatioD, 
she  regarded  him  with  a  shyness  amountinfr  to  ref- 
erence, while  his  lofty  character  in  private  life 
only  served  to  increase  these  childish  emotions. 
As  for  the  aunt,  the  Countess,  she  could  scareeij 
believe  the  assurances  of  her  servants  when  they 
represented  the  obstinacy  and  self-wilt  of  her  nieee, 
since  in  her  presence  the  child  was  ever  quiet  aad 
yielding,  patient  and  good-tempered,  till  soon  the 
Countess  began  to  flatter  herself  with  the  ihooght 
that  she  only  knew  bow  to  manage  her  pretty  ft- 
vorile. 

The  edocartion  which  Bianca  received  was,  sa 
may  be  imagined,  of  the  most  desultory  sort;  for 
allowed  to  indulged  her  own  fancies,  she  oAea 
wasted  the  strength  of  her  intellect  in  the  aeeonh 
plishment  of  useless  works  of  fancy,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  a  naturally  noble  and  ardent  heart  and 
a  vivid  sense  of  the  good  and  beautifiil,  the  pow- 
ers of  her  youth  would  have  become  entirely  wast- 
ed and  enervated.  Endowed  with  a  strong  ooder- 
standing,  she  soon  discovered  the  weakness  sod 
falsehood  of  others,  and  punished  their  flaueriei 
with  silent  contempt.  As  she  grew  up  to  wonso- 
hood,  she  began  however  to  feel  the  lonelioeis  of 
her  situation  more  forcibly,  and  of^en  in  the  midst 
of  the  adomraenu  of  the  toilet  and  the  gay  bostle 
of  the  ball-room,  Bianca  would  find  herself  seised 
with  strange  yearnings,  whieh,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  her  friends,  made  her  despise  and  reject 
the  emptiness  of  a  life  of  idle  pleasure,  and  atsaeh 
times  she  bitterly  lamented  the  early  death  of  her 
mother,  deolaiing  how  delighted  she  would  be  if 
she  could  still  claim  her  as  her  cosnsellor  tad 
friend,  and  fre^oently  as  she  stood  before  her  pi^ 
tnre,  painted  by  a  skilful  hand,  it  seemed  to  her 
that  the  holy  and  thoughtful  eyes  of  her  mother 
gazed  syropathizingly  on  the  agitated  enotions 
which  coursed  one  another  like  ocean  waves  io 
the  bosem  of  her  orphan  daughter ;  while  in  the 
celestial  smile  which  placed  around  the  raooth,8he 
read  those  lessons  of  truth,  patience  and  quiet  reeig* 
nation,  which  seemed  to  have  departed  with  her 
from  the  earth. 

U  may  readily  be  supposed  that  at  onr  heroine's 
introduction  into  society,  there  flocked  around  her 
a  host  of  devoted  admirers  ;  and  sorely  she  woold 
have  been  no  woman,  if  such  open  attentione  hsd 
not  unfolded  in  her  bosom  those  germs  of  vanity 
and  coquetry^  which  are  so  apt  to  find  rapid  growth 
in  that  soil  whose  nature  and  wisdom  have  not 
been  called  in  to  nurture  and  direct  their  gradual 
progress.  Bianca,  however,  set  no  more  taloe  on 
her  numerous  conquests,  than  does  a  disiingoiehed 
General,  when  he  takes  possession  of  sooe  tnoon-  I 
siderable  and  on  important  post ;  she  even  fielt  a 
contempt  towards  them,  and  her  heart  could  not 
repress  its  natural  dtcuies,  but  constantly  yeaned 
te  find  some  one  whom  aha  coold  really  love  and 
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respect.  For  is  ii  not  true,  dear  reader,  that  no 
woman  desires  to  rule,  but  sees  in  self  sacrifice  and 
devoted  luve,  the  proper  aim  of  her  being,  and  is 
ever  ready,  to  allow  that  the  sweetest  emotions  of 
her  sex  are  founded  on  the  knowledge  of  iis  gentle 
dependence  on  the  protection  and  superiority  of 
man. 

About  the  period  of  Bianca's  nineteenth  year, 
her  aunt,  the  Countess  Weymuth,  felt  herself  ne- 
ce^sitated  to  offer  a  home  to  the  orphan  daughter 
of  an  elder  sister,  who«e  first  marriage,  made  at 
the  desire  of  her  family,  was  rather  a  match  of 
respect  than  affection.  As  a  young  and  beautiful 
widow,  with  a  noble  estate,  the  lady  was  not,  how- 
ever, allowed  to  remain  without  new  offers,  and 
aoMMig  o«her  admirers,  was  a  certain  count  Modesia, 
who,  aa  rumor  said,  was  a  fortune-hunter  and  ad- 
venturer, but  who,  by  his  handsome  exterior  and 
plauaible  manners,  so  woo  on  the  youthful  widttw, 
that  in  the  coarse  of  a  year  after  her  husband's 
fleath,  she  consented  to  become  his  bride,  and  in 
spite  of  the  entreaties,  threats  and  dark  prophe- 
cies of  her  haughty  family,  she  allowed  him  to 
make  sale  of  her  three  beautiful  country-seats,  and 
intoxicated  with  hope  and  love,  readily  bade  fare- 
well to  her  relations,  to  accompany  him  to  his  dis- 
tant father-land,  where  flourished  the  orange  in  its 
native  soil. 

Among  the  relatives  who  opposed  this  hasty 
maich,  none  were  more  mortified  and  incensed 
than  her  sister,  the  wife  of  General  Weymuth,  a 
Isdy  distinguished  by  excessive  pride  of  birth  and 
who  felt  that  even  her  husbaud^s  public  importance 
was  diminished  by  any  connexion  with  the  worth- 
less Modesta. 

A  long  and  severe  illness  was  the  consequence 
of  this  violent  excitement,  and  the  countess  could 
not  rest  satisfied  until  her  hushaud  promised  that 
neither  his  sister-in-law,  nor  any  of  her  descend- 
ants, slieuld  ever,  save  with  her  approval,  be  ad- 
mitted to  his  presence,  and  happy  was  he  no  such 
irial  presented  itself,  since  years  went  by  without 
bringing  any  news  from  the  thungbiless  wanderer. 

But  there  was  one  relative  who  even  though  she 
had  not  approved  of  her  hasty  choice,  still  express- 
ed a  kindly  feeling  towards  tlie  absent  countess, 
Modesta,  and  this  was  Mrs.  Von  Bornnes,  the  sis- 
ter of  the  countess*  first  husband,  who,  retired  from 
Che  bustle  of  the  world,  lived  at  her  small  country 
seat,  where  she  passed  the  evening  of  her  life, 
overshadowed  by  mstny  trials,  in  acts  of  benevo- 
lence and  the  prosecution  of  her  favorite  tastes. 
Mrs.  Von  Bornnes  made  frequent  enquiries  con- 
cerning her  sister-in-law,  but  during  the  period  of 
nine  years,  she  could  obtain  no  certain  intelligence 
of  her  fate.  One  morning  the  maid  entere^l  her 
chamber  with  a  hanJsome  ling,  which  a  female 
pedler,  who  frequently  visited  the  vilU  with  her 
goods,  had  urged  her  to  request  her  mistress  to 
parchase.      What  was  Mrs.  Von  Bornnes^  aston- 


ishment, when,  in  the  costly  bauble,  she  discovered 
a  family  ring  which  had  been  presented  by  her  Ae* 
ceased  brother  to  his  wife.  Without  alarming  the 
woman,  she  caused  her  to  be  summoned  to  her 
apartment,  and  learned  that  she  had  been  introsted 
with  the  jewel  by  a  weaver^s  wife,  who  lived  at 
some  miles  distant,  and  who  had  undertaken  its  dis* 
posal  for  a  sick  stranger,  whp,  during  two  w*eeka, 
had  been  an  inmate  of  her  house.  For  a  moment 
Mrs.  Von  Bornnes  was  overcome  with  emotion^ 
but  strongly  controlling  her  feelings,  she  presented 
the  woman  with  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  value  of 
the  ring,  and  after  obtaining  exact  directions,  she 
t^rdered  her  carriage  and  was  soon  oa  the  way  to 
the  w*eaver*8  humble  dwelling.  No  answer  was 
returned  to  her  gentle  tap,  but  on  opening  the  door 
of  the  lower  apartment,  she  discovered  a  neat  but 
scanty  bed,  on  which  lay  an  emaciated  fornn  appar- 
ently in  restless  slumber,  while  by  this  pale  imago 
of  death  stood  the  genius  of  life,  in  the  form 
of  a  beautiful  girl  of  eiirht  years  of  age,  who  was 
busily  employed  in  chafing  the  cold  hands  of  the 
sleeper,  but  who  at  the  sound  of  the  intniding  step, 
turned  anxiously  round,  and  sighed  as  she  met  the 
stranger*s sympathising  gaxe.  Even  in  those  deep 
and  fallen  features,  Mrs.  Von  Bornnes  mmld  still 
discover  some  tesemblance  to  her  beauiifnl  and 
hapless  relative,  and  as  the  tears  gushed  from  her 
eyes,  the  little  girl  looked  enquiringly  towards  her, 
and  exclaimed,  **  lady,  why  do  you  weep  V  then 
turning  to  the  feeble  invalid,  she  added, ''  Ah !  my 
mother  is  so  sick,  what  if  she  should  die  V 

*'Then  I  would  fill  her  place,'*  replied  Mrs.  Von 
Bornnes,  as  in  deep  agitation  she  laid  her  hand  on 
the  golden  locks  of  the  innocent  ffirl.  Her  voice 
aroused  the  invalid  from  her  restless  slumber,  for 
she  opened  her  eyes  with  a  wild  and  sisring  glancCt 
in  which  however  was  no  sign  of  recognition ;  but 
when  in  tones  of  melting  love  and  forgiveness, 
Mrs.  Von  Bornnes  exclaimed,  **  do  you  not  know 
me,  Ottilia  V  a  flash  as  of  lightning  seemed  to 
kindle  the  dark  waste  of  her  memory,  and  mur- 
muring *'  God  in  Heaven !"  she  sprang  upriirht, 
and  in  the  uext  moment  sank  back  on  her  pillow  in 
a  state  of  partial  oncimsciousness.  Mrs.  V<in 
Bornnes  was  deeply  afl'ected  by  this  painful  scene, 
and  summoning  the  weaver's  wife,  with  mtble  in- 
dependence she  informed  her  <»f  the  relationship 
existing  between  herself  and  the  sick  stranger,  and 
entreated  to  know  whence  she  had  come  and  how 
long  she  had  been  residing  with  her. 

With  a  respectful  courtesy  the  woman  ri^pljed, 
*Hhat  as  her  husband  was  returning  a  furiniffhi  pre- 
vious from  a  neighboring  fair,  he  met  this  lady 
and  child  walking  along  the  road-side,  and  observ- 
ing her  excessive  paleness,  he  offered  a  lift  in  his 
rart  to  assist  them  on  their  journey,  Init  just  before 
reaching  his  home,  the  stranger  was  seized  with  a 
violent  ague,  which  induced  him  to  invite  her  to 
slop  and  partake  of  a  cup  of  tea.     As  soon  as  she, 
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the  narrator,  had  seen  her,  she  felt  that  it  would 
be  sinful  to  allow  her  to  continue  her  journey  in 
the  damp  eveningr  air,  and  the  stranger  gratefully 
accepted  her  proposal  to  pass  the  night  under  their 
humble  roof.  The  neit  morning  found  the  lady  in 
a  high  fever,  and  as  the  neighboring  physician  was 
absent,  she  employed  every  simple  remedy  with 
which  she  was  acqnainted  and  had  expended  all 
her  Utile  funds  in  supplying  comforts  to  the  suf- 
ferer, who  appeared  totally  destitute  of  means. 
'  "One  dav  she  called  her  to  her  bed-side,  and  draw- 
ing  the  before  mentioned  ring  from  her  finger,  re- 
quested her  to  dispose  of  it  at  snob  a  price  as  would 
fully  repay  her  kindness,  and  defray  the  expenses 
of  her  approaching  burial.  She  also  desired  that 
a  messenger  might  be  sent  to  the  country  seat  of 
Mrs.  Von  Bornnes,  to  inform  her  of  the  extreme 
illness  of  her  sister-in-law,  the  countess  Modesta. 
At  first  she  had  supposed  it  only  the  illusions  of 
fever,  but  when  the  sick  lady  steadfastly  persisted 
in  her  urgent  request,  she,  (the  weaver's  wife,)  in- 
trusted the  ring  to  the  care  of  the  worthy  pedler, 
who  promised  that  it  should  reach  the  hands  of 
Mrs.  Von  Bornnes,  where  it  might  possibly  be  re- 
cognised as  the  property  of  her  absent  relative.'* 
Mrs.  Von  Bornnes  praised  the  woroan^s  ready 
contrivance,  and  aAer  bestowing  her  hearty  thanks 
and  a  considerable  sum  of  money  for  the  kindness 
which  had  been  shown  towards  her  hapless  relative, 
the  two  assisted  in  lifting  the  countess  into  the 
carriage,  where  her  sister-in-law  and  young  daugh- 
ter supported  her.  By  good  nursing  and  the  at- 
tentions of  an  excellent  physician,  the  sufferer 
seemed  somewhat  to  revive,  although  excessive 
debility  prevented  her  from  making  any  disclosures 
of  the  events  of  her  married  life :  in  truth  she  felt 
that  she  was  rapidly  forsaking  this  world  of  dreams 
for  the  region  of  eternal  light,  and  with  her  spirit 
cheered  by  the  hopes  of  a  glorious  resurrection. 
sRe  cared  not  to  look  back  to  the  dark  road  in 
which  she  had  been  so  long  a  wanderer.  A  few 
hours  before  she  expired,  Mrs.  Von  Bornnes  en- 
quired whether  she  would  not  allow  her  to  send  an 
express  for  her  sister,  the  countess  Weymuth,  but 
with  a  gentle  expression  of  disapproval,  she  mur- 
mured, "  not  till  afler  my  burial,  which  will  soon 
take  place  ;**  but  when  her  kind  nurse  next  asked 
whether  she  would  wish  to  be  buried  at  the  side  of 
her  fim  husband,  whose  remains  lay  in  the  grave- 
yard of  a  country-seat,  belonging  to  one  of  her  ac- 
quaintances, a  bright  smile  of  approval  flitted  over 
her  emaciated  face,  she  pressed  her  friend*s  hand 
to  her  lips,  and  then  looking  towards  the  little  Ca- 
milla, she  added  :  **  you  will  not  reflise  to  fill  a 
mother's  place  towards  her;**  and  as  Mrs.  Von 
Bornnes  looked  up  from  the  loving  embrace  of  the 
sobbing  child,  the  dying  woman  fixed  her  eyes  for 
a  moment  beseechingly  upon  her,  and  then  closed 
ihptn  f«»rever. 
It  was  a  melaoohuly  autumn  evening,  and  the 


village  bell  tolled  mournfully  when  the  hapless 
Countess  was  laid  by  her  hnsbandV side, and  strange 
did  it  seem,  that  she,  who  misled  by  frivolity  and 
passion,  had  wandered  with  a  stranger  in  fnreivn 
lands,  where  she  had  been  basely  deserted,  sbonid 
have  returned  home  only  to  find  a  grave  near  him 
who,  in  spile  of  his  real  worth,  she  had  respected 
but  never  loved.  Immediately  af^er  the  foneral 
Mrs.  Von  Bornnes  wrote  to  Countess  Weynrath, 
giving  all  the  particulars  concerning  her  late  sister, 
offering  to  fill  a  mother's  place  to  the  orphan  Ct- 
milla,  bat  arging  at  the  same  time  that  as  her  owb 
health  was  exceedingly  precarious,  she  must  pnm- 
ise,  in  case  of  any  painful  contingency,  to  receire 
her  as  her  own. 

On  the  first  perusal  of  this  letter,  the  Coonteis 
was  evidently  deeply  affected ;  yet,  strange  to  tell, 
while  she  felt  a  serious  disinclination  to  promise 
protection  to  any  descendant  of  her  unhappy  sister, 
yet  for  the  sake  of  that  common  philanthropy  wbiefa 
she  ever  affected  to  sustain*  she  felt  that  she  roost 
not  shrink  from  this  painful  duty,  and  accoHingiy 
returned  for  answer  that  she  would  ever  be  ready 
to  receive  Camilla  as  the  grand-daughter  of  her 
own  parents.  ,Ten  years,  however,  passed  by,  and 
the  veil  of  forgetfulness  had  fallen  over  this  prom- 
ise, when  one  day  a  clergyman  was  annonnced  at 
the  castle  who,  as  Mrs.  Von  Bornnes*  confessor, 
was  the  bearer  of  an  important  message  froia  thai 
lady.  The  Countess  colored  deeply  as  hia  proba- 
ble mission  broke  on  her  mind,  and  in  answer  t« 
her  enquiries  coneerning  Mrs.  Von  Bornnes*  health, 
he  informed  her  that  for  some  months  past  she 
had  been  confined  to  a  sick  bed,  and  believing?  her 
days  to  be  numbered,  she  earnestly  reminded  the 
Countess  of  her  promise  and  besought  her  to  carry 
Camilla  to  her  house  immediately  afler  her  decease 
should  take  place.  Thinking  it  prudent  to  make 
the  best  of  a  troublesome  matter,  the  Countess 
readily  consented,  and  asked  concerning  the  dispo- 
sition of  her  niece,  to  which  the  pastor  replied,  by 
assuring  her,  that  Camilla  was  an  angel  both  is 
mind  and  person,  and  by  her  devoted  attention  to 
her  benefactress,  had  fully  proved  the  truth  of  the 
saying,  "  that  charity  brings  good  interest.*' 

It  was  Bianca's  birth-day,  and  as  she  was  a  fre- 
quent resident  at  the  castle,  she  had  been  allowed 
by  her  indulgent  relatives  to  invite  some  yoang 
friends  to  assist  in  a  rural  fftte,  given  in  honor  of 
the  occasion.  She  was  exceedingly  happy,  tor  a 
new  star  of  hope,  which  had  for  some  lime  appeared 
in  the  horizon,  shown  on  this  day  with  uncommon 
brilliancy,  shedding  a  r<isy  light  over  the  maiden** 
every  thought,  and  as  the  party  sat  in  the  t'pen 
summer-house  and  gave  attention  to  Captain  Hal- 
len,  whose  skill  on  the  guitar  had  been  jnst  betrayed 
by  a  brother  officer,  a  servant  entered  abruptly  and 
whispered  to  his  mistress,  who,  without  waitin?the 
end  of  the  piece,  immediately  withdrew.  In  afe« 
moments,  however,  she  returned  leading  by  ibi 
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hmnd  a  maiden  clad  in  deep  oiourninc;,  and  who,  as 
Camilla  Miidesta,  we  will  now  iniriKluce  to  our 
feeders.  Somewhat  below  the  middle  siiei  her 
figure  presented  a  model  for  art's  most  beaut ifol 
effort,  and  while  the  dark  blue  eyes,  the  fiolden  hair, 
and  an  expression  of  timidity  betrayed  her  German 
origin,  the  musical  tones  of  her  voice,  the  fire  that 
flashed  at  times  from  the  downcast  lids,  and  the 
deep  blush  that  came  and  went  at  every  moment, 
(tivin^  to  her  face  a  Mif^non-like  expression,  re- 
vealed the  tie  that  linked  her  to  a  Southern  clime. 
Her  dress,  simple  and  without  ornament,  formed  a 
fine  contrast  to  the  pure  whiteness  of  her  velvet 
ekin,  where  the  ermine  of  youth  had  however 
found  a  place. 

With  a  general  introduction  to  the  company,  the 
Countess  now  led  Camilla  to  her  niece,  and  with  a 
look  which  assured  Bianca^  that  the  new  comer 
should  never  usurp  her  place  in  an  aunt*6  affections, 
she  entreated  her  to  receive  Camilla  as  a  sister ;  and 
iuo  happy  and  satisfied  with  self  to  discover  any 
eaose  for  alarm,  Bianca  welcomed  her  heartily, 
while  Camilla,  as  if  carried  away  by  her  ardent 
feelings,  gazed  for  a  moment  into  the  flashing  eyes 
which  were  fixed  upon  her  with  a  look  of  timid  con- 
fidence, and  then  with  a  bright  smile  playing  over 
her  thotighlful  features,  threw  her  arms  lovingly 
around  Bianca*s  neck  and  imprinted  on  her  glow- 
ing cheek  a  fervent  kiss.  As  the  two  maidens 
stood  thus  in  close  embrace,  the  spectators  were 
greatly  struck  with  the  contrast  between  them. 
Hianca,  clad  in  her  gay  and  jewelled  dress,  radiant 
with  hope  and  happiness,  and  Camilla,  in  her  mourn- 
ing garb,  entering  as  a  lonely  orphan  the  home  of 
an  unknown  protectress.  The  effect  of  this  con- 
trast struck  one  mind  at  least  most  forcibly,  as  will 
be  revealed  in  the  following  story. 

Countess  Milly,  for  so  Camilla  was  called  by  the 
family  at  the  Oaks,  felt  herself  less  happy  in  her 
new  sitnation  than  the  world  imagined.  She  die* 
covered  that  riches  alone  cannot  afford  contentment, 
and  was  surprised  by  the  difference  which  existed 
between  her  aunt's  mode  of  living  and  that  of  her 
former  benefactress.  With  the  latter  love  was  the 
law  which  directed  her  every  movement,  while 
each  relation  with,  or  object  in,  nature  was  made  a 
source  of  instructive  conversation.  In  the  flower 
of  the  field  Camilla  had  been  taught  to  behold  a 
mirror  of  God^s  wisdom ;  in  the  song  of  the  birds 
she  heard  a  psalm  sung  by  a  holy  choir,  and  in  the 
eoostaot  charities  of  life  every  service  rendered  to 
others  she  regarded  as  a  privilege  and  performed 
as  a  pleasant  duty.  At  the  Oaks,  on  the  contrary, 
reigned  the  spirit  of  the  world !  Every  act  was 
performed  with  a  reference  to  self;  the  love  of  God 
was  but  an  empty  sound ;  all  but  the  roost  trifling 
sulijecte  were  carefully  avoided,  and  if  her  aunt  had 
been  as  open  as  she  was  indifferent,  Camilla  might 
have  been  told  a  similar  anecdote  to  this,  which  we 
learned  from  a  friend,  for  whose  truth  we  pledge 


ourselves,  that  when  a  yonng  lady,  returning  from 
a  rural  party,  was  asked  whether  she  had  enjoyed 
the  society  of  her  partner,  a  highly  intelligent  gen- 
tleman, she  answered  peevishly,  *>  oh  not  at  all !  not 
at  all !  for  he  spoke  of  nothing  but  the  immnrialiiy 
of  the  soul  and  other  things  of  that  sort,  which  did 
not  interest  me  in  the  least.  ** 

Although  the  Countess  could  not  in  justice  deny 
Camilla's  activity  and  industry,  yet  her  cold  ap- 
proval of  her  services  seemed  rather  reproofs  when 
compared  with  the  warm  praises  which  she  be- 
stowed on  the  most  trivial  acts  of  the  careless  and 
indifferent  Bianca.  Her  real  worth  ctHild  not,  how* 
ever,  escape  the  Generars  watchful  scrutiny,  and 
while  he  secretly  admired  the  delicate  beauty  of 
her  form  and  features,  which  even  compared  favor- 
ably with  the  daaxling  charms  of  his  more  petted 
niece,  he  could  not  bnt  perceive  that  in  every  qual* 
ity  of  mind  and  heart,  Camilla,  thanks  to  a  good  edu- 
cation, was  greatly  her  snperior.  The  experience 
which  he  had  gained  in  his  marriage  of  twenty 
years  standing  made  him  repress,  however,  these 
feelings  of  partiality  towards  the  new  inmate,  si  nee 
he  felt  it  best  to  allow  his  wife's  good  sense  to  form 
a  true  judgment,  and  while  he  displayed  towards 
Camilla  a  fond  and  unremitting  Jtindness,  he  se^ 
cretly  hoped  that  by  an  early  and  happy  roarriage« 
she  might  free  herself  from  the  hated  name  of 
Modesta,  which  was  a  constant  vexation  to  his 
haughty  partner. 

About  six  months  previous  to  the  orphan's  arri* 
val.  Captain  Hallen,  at  his  own  earnest  request,  had 
been  allowed  to  leave  a  distant  garrison  and  to  be« 
come  a  member  of  General  Weymuth's  reginient. 
The  General  had  been  for  some  days  indisposed 
and  Bianca  was  setting  in  his  chamber,  when  Hal- 
len called  and  requested  an  interview.  The  ideal 
beauty  of  his  form,  the  perfect  outline  of  his  face, 
which  was  as  colorless  as  marble,  a  pair  of  eyes 
out  of  which  Soul  looked  as  through  a  melancholy 
veil,  and  a  certain  general  depression,  which 
seemed  to  weigh  on  the  spirit  of  the  officer,  all 
made  Bianca  exceedingly  interested  in  her  new 
acquaintance.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she 
found  herself  almost  unnoticed,  and  yet  she  valued 
the  single  glance  which  Hallen  bestowed  upon  her, 
in  return  to  some  playful  speech  addressed  to  her 
uncle,  far  more  than  all  the  admiration  which  she 
bad  received  from  countless  admirers. 

A  lucky  star  seemed  to  shine  on  the  young  man 
from  the  time  of  his  introduction  into  the  Generars 
house,  and  soon  he  became  such  s  favorite  that  it 
was  openly  rumored  that  he  was  about  to  win  the 
hand  of  the  lovely  niece,  and  in  fact  there  seemed 
truth  in  the  report,  since  her  father  paid  him  marked 
attention,  while  Bianca  could  not  repress  the  plea- 
sure she  felt  in  his  society. 

Good  fortune  bears  in  its  every  aspect  an  ex- 
pression of  caprice,  for  even  when  it  wears  the 
celestial  features  of  love,  a  shade  of  wilfulness  is 
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seen  amid  its  traits ;  ii  flies  from  the  amorous  and 
attaches  itself  to  the  indifferent,  and  thus,  by  its 
cuqiielish  humors,  it  wounds  many  hearts,  that 
would  have  won  a  better  fate  under  the  influence 
of  open  honesty.  Alihuugh  greatly  favored  by  the 
goddess  of  fortune,  Hallen  looked  with  an  indifier- 
ent  eye  on  all  her  allurements,  for  it  seemed  that 
he  had  built  his  happiness  on  more  steadfast  ((round 
than  the  loose  sand  of  her  favor.  Faithful  in  the 
performance  of  every  military  duty,  the  General 
exhibited  him  as  a  pattern  to  the  whole  subaltern 
corps  of  officers,  and  while  he  preferred  quiet  and 
lonely  walks  amid  the  haunts  of  nature  to  gay  in- 
tercourse with  his  comrades,  and  secluded  himself 
from  every  social  pleasure.  Bianci,  the  queen  of 
all  hearts,  exhausted  the  stren^tih  of  her  feminine 
power  to  win  the  least  mark  of  his  notice. 

The  favor  extended  to  the  new  comer  naturally 
awakened  envy  and  astonishment  amid  fiianca's 
courtier  train,  they  wondered  whether  it  could  be 
H alien's  real  worth  which  had  thus  won  the  notice 
of  the  inexorable  beauty,  and  in  consequence  of 
their  numerous  enquiries  respecting  his  character,  a 
report  was  soon  circulated,  which  struck  a  deep 
wound  at  his  integrity.  It  was  openly  declared 
that  he  was  disinherited  by  his  uncle,  the  Colooel 
of  the  garrison  at  B.,  in  consequence  of  having  en- 
ticed a  beautiful  girl  to  a  secret  marriage,  which 
proved  n«ft  marriage  at  all,  and  which  had  been  the 
means  of  bringing  her  to  an  untimely  grave.  There 
waa  nothing  in  the  youth^s  countenance  to  justify 
the  suspicion  of  his  possessing  a  bad  heart ;  but  the 
melancholy  which  constantly  oppressed  him  and 
which  seemed  to  rob  the  sunshine  of  life  of  its 
brightness ;  the  dark  shadow  which  would  fall  upon 
him  when  a  certain  string  in  his  heart  was  touched, 
all  seemed  to  corroborate  the  truth  of  the  report. 
The  news  soon  reached  Bianca^s  ear,  and  while 
with  a  scornful  smile  she  confldently  declared  that 
it  was  false,  the  barbed  arrf»w  rankled  in  her  bosom, 
and  she  hastened  to  her  uncle  to  imparl  the  story, 
certain  as  shs  was  that  he  would  pronounce  it  a 
base  slander,  and  would  fully  establish  the  worth 
and  integrity  of  his  favorite  officer.  She  was  not 
mistaken  in  her  conjecture,  for  as  in  lively  accents 
she  imparled  her  infoimation,  not  the  least  change 
was  visible  in  the  GeneraPs  countenance,  but  he 
continued  smoking  his  long  Turkish  pipe,  and 
turning  over  the  pages  of  an  old  musical  almanac, 
till  vexed  by  his  apparent  indifference,  Bianca  pet- 
tishly exclaimed,  '*  have  you  heard  me,  uncle  1  for 
indeed  yon  seem  to  pay  no  attention  to  wbai  1  have 
been  saying." 

The  General  bowed,  watched  the  smoke  as  it  as* 
oended  from  bis  pipe,  and  then  qoickly  replied — 
**  Here,  child,  is  an  answer  for  this  silly  gossip  ;^* 
and  as  he  spoke  he  pointed  out  this  saying  from  the 
book  which  he  had  been  perusing,  **  The  wasp 
nestles  in  the  loveliest  flower ;"  then  seeing  Bian- 
ca uBderatood  the  illusion,  he  contiDuedy  ^  to  think 


that  my  Hallen  would  ever  wrong  a  woman.  Don 
he  look  like  it,  niece  t  No,  no,  take  my  word,  and 
with  it  the  experience  of  forty  years,  wbsD  I  u- 
sure  you  that  I  know  to  a  hair  the  outward  tppeu. 
ance  of  such  fellows,  for  a  military  roan  is  ugaod 
a  physiognomist  as  Lavater  himself,  and  one 
who  blushes  at  a  double-etUendre^  as  I  saw  Hal* 
len  dc  yesterday,  1  could  have  hugged  him  for  it, 
is  truly  not  the  man  who  would  deceive  a  confiding 
maiden.  You  said  that  he  was  disinherited,  well 
I  will  question  him  this  very  day  about  it;  aod  yet 
if  his  niggard  uncle  has  really  treated  him  so  badly, 
there  is  still  no  great  cause  for  regret,  since  ibe 
fellow  possesses  a  Peru  in  his  own  head  and  heart. 
If  I  am  not  mistaken,  brother  Max,  yoer  father 
was  well  acquainted  with  colonel  Hallen,  and  per- 
haps can  tell  you  something  about  him." 

Having  nothing  better  to  do,  Bianca  retnraed 
home  to  interrogate  her  father  concerning  bis  old 
friend,  but  he  assured  her  that  he  remembered  lit- 
tle ot  Colonel  Hallen,  fifteen  years  hat  ins  paaied 
since  he  bad  seen  or  heard  from  him,  and  Biaoca'i 
curiosity  again  turned,  as  a  last  resooree,  to  ibe 
information  which  her  uncle  might  havereeeired 
from  the  Captain  himself,  hot  when  with  neme  bet- 
itation  she  pressed  her  enqoiries,  the  Geieial 
abruptly  answered,  that  there  was  a  difficoUy  ex- 
isting in  regard  to  Colonel  Hallen's  property,  hot 
that  no  papers  were  yet  signed ;  and  stroking  Bi« 
anca*8  rosy  cheek, he  good-humoredly  added,  '^be- 
lieve me  child,  love  is  better  than  knowledge.*^ 

Bianca^s  interest  in  the  Captain  was  now  dooUi 
increased  by  the  report  which  was  so  iojurioas  t» 
his  reputation,  and  the  silence  preserved  by  her  an- 
cle regarding  his  pecuniary  prospects.  With  all 
the  ardor  of  a  heart  unused  to  denial,  she  endea- 
vored to  establish  the  innocence  of  the  aecnsed, 
and  whenever  she  met  the  open  expression  of  bis 
serioos  eye,  she  felt  that  she  needed  no  other  ai* 
sura  nee  to  convince  her  of  his  perfect  integrity. 

While  our  heroine  thus  yielded  her  entiie  exii- 
tence  to  the  sweetness  of  a  first  love,  vitb  vhieb 
were  mingled  many  bitter  anxieties,  the  object  of 
her  attachment  seemed  gradually  to  recover  fion 
that  deep  depreasion  of  spirits,  which  hsd  erident- 
ly  acted  as  injuriously  on  his  corporeal  frane,  aa 
on  his  mental  health.  Soon  gleams  of  ebeerfal- 
ness  and  seatches  of  ready  wit,  shot  like  tender 
shoots  from  the  renovated  stem  of  his  inner  being; 
though  often  these  occasional  outbreaks  of  mirtb 
wonid  suddenly  wither  aod  expire  beneath  nome 
trivial  but  apparently  painfol  remark  fnini  otheii. 
From  bis  intimacy  with  the  General's  faaiiiyt  it 
might  naturally  be  sopposed  that  he  had  frequent 
opportunities  for  intercoorse  with  Bianca,  and  dial 
her  evident  preference  would  have  a  wakened  aorne 
mutual  interest  in  the  young  roan's  heart;  yet 
strange  to  say,  lie  did  not  appear  to  take  adran- 
tage  of  the  many  favorable  occasions  which  were 
constantly  presented  for  a  tete-a-tete  with  the  bean- 
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ttfo)  maiden,  and  when  with  a  beating  heart  Bianca 
chose  to  interpret  his  marks  of  respect  into  passa- 
ges of  love,  the  least  smile  of  triumph  in  her  eyes 
wquld  make  him  suddenly  retreat  into  his  nsnal 
formal  indifference,  and  suspecting,  as  he  some- 
what did,  the  state  of  her  feelings,  he  kept  careful 
watch  over  his  every  act,  and  repressed  that  germ  of 
passion  in  his  own  sou),  whose  growth  could  afford 
DO  certain  happiness,  since  he  felt  that  in  many 
respects  she  was  not  the  one  who  would  prove  a 
desirable  partner  for  life. 

Bianca  was  no  enamored  maiden,  had  she  not 
been  able  to  discover  that  these  cold  retreats  were 
rather  the  promptings  of  prudence  than  of  feeling, 
accordingly  she  exerted  every  effort  to  enjoy  the 
triumph  of  winning  him  to  an  open  declaration, 
and  whether  by  the  power  of  her  charms,  or  some 
propitious  circumstances,  we  cannot  tell,  but  cer- 
tain it  was,  that  the  fortress  of  the  Captain's  heart 
seemed  gradually  to  yield  its  defences,  and  although 
he  had  not  come  to  open  terms,  yet  never  bad  she 
felt  so  sure  of  his  attachment  as  on  the  festival  of 
her  nineteenth  birlh-day.  But  according  to  the 
German  saying,  "  let  the  evening  praise  the  day ;" 
and  the  history  of  mankind  affords  os  this  experi- 
ence, that  careless  security  is  ever  the  forerunner 
of  ruin  and  disappointment. 

The  sunset  of  that  happy  day  had  hardly  ap- 
peared, when  the  arrival  of  Camilla  Modesta,  as 
our  readers  will  remember,  interrupted  the  song, 
iwhioh  was  just  then  gushing  from  Hallen*s  lips ; 
and  as  she  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  circle,  clad  in 
her  mourning  garments,  with  a  countenance  which 
was  truly  angelic  in  its  expression,  the  bewildered 
youth  looked  on  her  at  that  moment  ss  his  warn- 
ing angel,  and  as  he  marke<l  her  modest  grace  and 
open  artlessness,  he  felt  that  a  new  light  had  bro- 
ken on  his  darkened  mind  respeeting  feminine  at- 
tractions, while  a  shade  seemed  to  hover  over  the 
•parkliag  sunshine  of  Bianca's  bliss,  who  saw  her 
enjoyment  thus  suddenly  interrupted  and  her  lov- 
er's attention  directed  to  another  obieot. 

At  first,  Biaooaoomforted  herself  with  the  thought, 
that  this  admiration  would  not  long  oontinue ;  but 
al«8,  she  was  entirely  mistaken,  for  a  ray  of  that 
higher  love,  which  boasts  a  celestial  birth,  had 
fallen  on  Hallen^  soul,  and  he  gladly  turned  from 
the  labyrinth  in  which  he  had  been  wandering,  into 
a  straight  and  open  road ;  but  as  he  visited  the  Gen* 
eraPe  lese  often  than  formerly,  this  still  led  her  to 
suppose  that  Camilla  was  not  really  the  cause  of 
his  change  of  deportment  towards  herself;  for 
indeed  she  could  not  believe  that  the  silent  orphan 
could  interest  him  as  much  as  certain  other  people 
whom  she  was  aware  talked  very  agreeably. 

Hallen  was  a  man  whokept  arigid  watch  ever  his 
actions,  and  having  scarcely  recovered  from  a  dan- 
gerous heart-wound  received  from  one  of  the  other 
sex,  he  dreamt  not  of  revenging  himself  by  idly 
winning  the  affections  of  the  beaatiful  and  passion- 
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ate  Bianca,  but  after  a  severe  examination  of  his 
past  conduct,  felt  that  it  was  safest  for  him  to  avoid 
the  society  which  was  becoming  dangerous,  since 
Bianca  was  not  the  woman  whom  he  could  regard 
as  a  perfect  feminine  model ;  he  therefore  deter- 
mined, by  a  quiet  retreat,  to  inform  the  General  and 
his  niece  of  his  real  feelings.  But  he  soon  dis- 
covered the  difficnities  of  his  situation,  for  the 
General  pronounced  him  a  whimsical  fellow,  when 
on  some  trifling  pretext  he  declined  invitations  to 
the  pleasant  family -parties,  which  his  nieoe  knew 
so  well  how  to  contrive  and  earry  throogh ;  and 
even  the  maiden  herself  woeld  turn  on  him  an  ans*> 
ions  glanee,  when  he  evidently  sought  to  avoid  paf» 
ticular  intercourse  with  herself,  although  in  every 
instance  she  could  not  but  acknowledge  he  tried  to 
shield  her  miitives  from  the  notice  of  others.  It 
is  possible  that  he  would  have  declined  their  ao- 
quaintanoe  altogether,  bad  he  not  been  attracted 
by  a  strong  magnet  in  the  person  of  the  amiable 
CamiHa,  whose  inteUecteal  snperiority  and  beaati- 
fni  simplicity  had  taken  taken  fast  hold  on  his  af- 
feetions,  and  ibr  whom  he  felt  inclined  to  become 
a  tutelar  genius  as  he  saw  her  parity  exposed  to 
the  oontaet  of  bad  example. 

The  evident  respect  ef  one  so  noble  and  eleva- 
ted  in  character  as  Hallen,  served  te  heal  many 
of  the  woonds  which  Camilla  received  in  her  pain- 
ful dependence  ;  she  felt  that  he  sooght  to  impart 
to  her  a  sense  of  her  rightful  position ;  the  con* 
sciottsness  of  sympathy  was  new  and  delicioos  to 
her  yearning  heart,  and  ere  she  was  aware,  love 
had  fonnd  a  home  in  her  bosom  under  the  disguise 
of  friendship.  And  yet  even  this  love  partook  of 
the  high  natnre  of  these  holy  spirits  who,  happy 
in  themselves,  crave  nothing  more  than  the  asso* 
raoee  that  all  are  happy  areand  theeo,  for  no  thonght 
bet  of  Hallen's  bliss  ever  entered  into  her  sooh 
Aware  of  the  General's  preference,  she  regarded 
him  as  Biancs's  property,  and  with  aH  the  ardor 
of  her  yoong  feelings,  she  strovsi  by  exampto  and 
gentle  guidance,  to  make  her  compauioo  worthy  of 
the  blessed  fate  which  awaited  her  in  becoming  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  noblest  of  men. 

Winter  had  ceme  and  gone,  yet  Bianca  bad  not 
reached  the  point  to  which  she  bad  so  loegaspiM ; 
she  even  began  to  suspect  that  the  insignifioant 
Camilla  hed  beeome  her  rival,  aed  she  was  not 
mistaken  in  her  conjecture,  since  the  Captain *s 
heart,  long  assured  of  the  orphan's  leAiness  of 
eharacter,  only  needed  a  small  match  to  light  its 
combeelible  mass  into  a  biasing  fire,  and  soeh  ser* 
vice  did  Bianca  onwittiegly  render,  when  On  her 
aunt's  birth-day  she  caet  a  repreaeh  on  Hallen's 
conduct,  by  comparing  the  short-lived  flower  with 
the  faith  of  man,  and  eoascioos  that  he  did  not  de- 
serve the  secret  taunt,  be  was  moved,  by  Camilla's 
innooent  expression  of  her  opinion,  into  a  determi* 
nation  of  declaring  his  attacliaent  towards  her. 
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THE  HOMERIC  QUESTION. 

Few,  eves  of  the  scholars  in  oar  new  world, 
have  been  aware  that  excitement  p^vaded  much 
of  Europe  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  eeniury, 
aboot  the  Homeric  Question.  Nay,  we  have  known 
some  who  conld  read  Homer  right  lluenily  in  the 
ori^nal,  with  a  lively  perception  of  his  melody 
and  meaning,— who  yet  never  heard  of  that  ques- 
tion in  all  their  lives.  It  is  therefore  proper  to 
state,  that  a  learned  and  pragmatical  German,  hight 
Frederick  Augestos  Wolf,  n  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  eealiiry,  revived  and  dressed  sp  in  most  plao- 
•ihle  guise  a  crotchet  which  earlier  dreamers  had 
started  and  let  die— viz  :  that  no  saeh  poet  as  Ho> 
MBR  had  ever  lived ;  but  that  the  Iliad  and  0d7B- 
8ET,  instead  of  being  written  by  that  blind  bard, — 
fur  the  honor  of  whose  nativity  seven  great  cities 
eontemled^-^were  the  unwritten  effusions  of  some 
score  of  petty  minstrels,  who  went  about  the  coun- 
try singing  portions  of  them  to  their  harps,  and 
from  whose  lips  writers  took  down  Iheir  unjointed 
scraps, — polished,  conaeoted  and  arranged  into  two 
^p«fid  Wholes,  whioh  ever  since  kave  been  held 
the  master  works  of  human  genios.  Whether  this 
was  sow*-*or  whetlier  the  old  belief  was  oorrect,  in 
vhich  Anli^ty  and  ninety -nine  hundredths  of  the 
moderns  had  oenouirrBd» — was  The  Homeric  Ques- 
tion. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  unaophisticated  read- 
en  thai  any  debate  whatever  oould  have  been  main* 
tained  tipon  such  a  ground,  Woirs  learning  and  in* 
g^noity  piled  np  so  many  plausibilities  in  support 
of  his  theory,  that  some  of  the  best  minds  were 
staggered,  and  flaany  ipeod  ones  oeovinced.  Ger- 
many was  agitated  somewhat  as  the  United  States 
<wera  hy  raesmerisa  a  few  years  ago  :  and  the  eem- 
moiiOB  spiread  inte  France^  the  Low  Coantriea, 
Oeeat  Brift«in,  and  other  European  real«is.  The 
aulqecft  called  forth  more  pamphlets  and  volmnes 
ikan  have  beee  written  upon  mesmertam,  the  Tariff, 
a  Bank  of  the  Umi«d  States,  all  put  together. 

Wolffs  veMOne  may  be  classed  under  three  heads : 
J.  Certaia  niceties  of  langoage,  from  whieb  he  in* 
ferred  the  onion  ^rdifiereet  haode  in  tlie  werk,-r*- 
and  some  hands  of  an  age  later  than  Homer's:  H. 
Trmts  of  ouinners,  tmichee  of  style,  and  tones  of 
thoeg ht  (i»  the  Odyssey  especially),  too  modem  for 
Hnsnet :  end  3.  8aek  want  of  ooathwiiy,  in  the 
IIKad«t  least,  as  betokens  the  absence  of  on*  cre- 
attee  Mind.  Is  is  not  onr  porpoae  tof  givie  either  a 
mors  detailed  statement,  'or^  detaited  refutation  of 
tliese  reasons.  It  is  hardly  possihie  however,  to  for- 
bear remarking  upon  the  snrpaseingboMness  of  the 
last  one.  Judges  of  thesubjbet,  eritiiee  of  the  high- 
esiorder-H-hav«.heea  more  nearly  unanimous  on  no 
point  abont  Homer,  not  even  npon  sablimity,-«than 
in  their  admiration  ef  the  beaotifol  one-ness  which 


distinguishes  his  Iliad.  The  vast  variety  of  its  in- 
cidents is  so  naturally  woven  together,  and  so  aptly 
conduces  to  the  main  aim  of  the  story,  that  not  one 
of  them — not  even  of  the  episodes, — can  be  deemed 
an  eicrescenee.  Those  which  do  not  strertfthen 
and  support  the  structure,  give  it  grace  and  beao- 
ty.  Its  component  parts  are  blocks  from  the  mme 
unmatched  quarry,  chiselled  or  united  by  the  same 
unrivalled  hand.  The  generic  resemblanee,  yet 
boondless  individual  diversities,  among  the  ehane- 
lers  and  among  the  images — like  the  fades  mm 
omni&us  una  nee  diversa  tstment  of  the  Nereid  sis- 
ters in  Ovid— prove  a  common  parentage ;  ss  their 
sublime  and  beauteous  lineaments  prove  that  pa- 
rentage to  be  hardly  less  than  divine.  In  short, 
such  is  the  unity  both  of  plan  and  of  workmtnehip 
in  the  great  Poem,  that  the  Grerman  fantasy  aboot 
its  origin  is  almost  as  ineredihle  as  that  the  wod<l 
was  made  by  a  fortuitous  ooncoerse  of  atoms. 

We  say  no  more  upon  the  intrinsic  evidences 
against  Wolf  *s  theory ;  they  having  been  preseoi- 
ed  repeatedly  to  the  publio.  *  Our  dasign  is  te 
adduce  some  extraneous  proofo,  which  reqaire  so 
philological  aoomen,  no  depth  of  thought  or  sob* 
tilty  of  reasoning  to  marshal  or  to  appreciate  tkem; 
and  no  more  learning  than  a  middling  school-bsy 
ought  to  have.  We  design  to  adduce  ootiees  ta* 
ken  of  Homer  and  his  poems,  by  men  and  vriteis 
who  oame  so  soon  afler  his  reputed  date  that  they 
could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  real  facts  of  the  ease; 
persons  who  oMist  have  known  whether  Homer  bad 
lived  and  bad  written  the  greatest  of  known  poems 
or  net,  as  well  sm  any  body  now  can  have  whether 
Shakspeare  lived  and  wrote  Hamlet,  or  not. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  no  dark  age  eame 
between  the  date  of  the  Homeric  Poems  sod  that 
of  the  latest  wi-toesses  whom  we  shall  cits;  bat 
that  from  the  former  t«^the  latter  time,  the  day-star 
of  civilisation  and  of  letters  was  eontisoslly  ii 
the  sk^^ower  and  less  bright,  indeed,  at  irstaod 
at  laat,  hot  always  above  the  horizon,  and  shrays 
blazing  with  no  mean  glory.  Let  it  be  reaiembe^ 
ed,  that  Irom  the  age  just  alter  the  appeaiaaoe  of 
these  poems,  to  the  age  of  our  latest  witaesses, 
there  was  a  constantly  increasing  crowd  of  leaned 
men  and  writers  tbroogti  whom  a  steady  strean  ol 
liradiiion  and  History  flowed  down ;  nuJdng  all  th6 
prominent  erenie  of  the  fofrmer  period  well  knows 
to  the  latter  one  :  and  that  while  the»s  were  ceo- 
tradietioBs  and  errors  abeat  minotis,  tbeie  was  bo 


♦  Blackwood,  (we  think  fo?  October,  Noreebff 
and  December,  18410  battles  at  great  l^gthwd 
with  Christopher  North's  oaaal  drollery,  for  Homert 
identity  with  the  old  blisd  bard.  A  r«cant  swber 
i«  said  to  have  dose  the  some.  Tb«  Richinosd  Wag, 
latoly  contained  an  editorUl  which  said  now  '^^ 
quarter  of  a  colnmn,  and  said  it  better,  ihao  all  the  U»»^ 
long  artiQlea  in  Blackwood,  against  the  Wolfian  theory.  « 
was  a  most  spirited  and  forcible  statement  of  the  intrmsic 
pvoofs,  whioh  we  bnt  glanoo  at. 
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powibility  of  mistake,  ^s  there  was  no  conlT«4ic- 
tion,  aboat  j^reat  cMicnrrenoea.  h  may  aafely  be 
laid  down  as  inoonteaiihle,  that  where  a  fact*  ia 
itself  no  way  ineredible,  has  been  agreed  on  by  all 
among  that  crowd  of  writers  who  allude  to  il-^ 
thai  very  many  of  them  do  allude  to  ii — aod  thai 
oot  one  of  the  whole  crowd  intiinatea  a  doabt  as  to 
the  fact,  or  seems  to  have  heard  of  any  one  who 
doubted  it.; — it  is  to  be  taken  as  a  uuth.  Soeh  ia 
the  case  respecting  Homer,  and  his  authorship  of 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  From  the  time  of  Lycar- 
goa,  who  flourished  about  100  yeara  after  Homer, 
to  the  time  of  Longinos,  who  flourished  about  1100 
years  after  him* — a  period  embracing  all  that  was 
brightest  in  the  literature  of  aAcieot  Greece  and 
Rorne^— He  and  hi^  poems,  and  the  iooidents  they 
irnmortaliie,  are  meationed  by  poets,  qritics,  his- 
torians and  orators  probably  a  hundred  times  as 
often  as  any  other  group  of  literary  topics ;  and 
alwaya  In  a  manner  which  betokens  no  more  doubt 
of  him,  and  his  authorship^  than  of  the  world's  ex- 
istence. He,  and  his  works,  are  spoken  of  in  that 
matter-of-course  way,  in  which  Shakspeare,  and 
Milton,  aod  their  works,  are  now  spoken  of  am^mgst 
us. 

,  We  begin  with  the  laieat  of  our  witnesses:  and 
as  the  testimony  of  ear.h  one  is  given,  we  desire 
the  reader  to  S3k  himself,  if  that  single  testimony, 
timed  as  it  is,  would  not  suffice,  if  it  stood  alone, 
to  prove  the  point  in  question  ?  And  whether  any 
lights  w^ioh  modern  times  possess,  when  fifteen 
centuries  more,  including  the  long  night  of  Gothic 
and  monkish  darkness,  had  swept  away  nearly  all 
the  monumenta  of  ancient  Literature, — can  be  com- 
pared with  the  lights  which  Longinus  had  1 

1.  Longinns,  who  lived  in  the  third  century  afler 
Chriat,  is  our  most  modern  witness.  His  work  on 
The  Sublime  is  not  now  by  as,  and  we  read  it 
many  years  ago,  only  in  Smithes  translation  :  but 
memory  deceives  us  greatly,  if  that  treatise  is  not, 
in  the  main,  merely  a  commentary  upon  Homer's 
Iliad;  defining  sublimity,  and  illustrating  it,  almost 
throughout,  by  a  reference  to  passages  in  that 
Poem.  If  we  mistake  not,  Longinus  pays  Homer 
the  marked  and  refined  compliment  of  calling  bim 
Thc  Post  ;  taking  for  granted  that  nobody  caald 
doubt  who  was  meant  by  that  appellation. 
.  2.  Locian  (the  greatest  wag  in  all  Antiquity), 
who  lived  in  the  aecond  century,  baa  we  know  not 
bow  many  dialogues  in  which  Humerus  accounts 
of  the  Heathen  mytitology  are  ridiculed.  Fre- 
quently, Homer  ia  mentioned  :  but  when  he  is  not, 
there  are  clear  allusions  to  scenes  or  incidents  in 
his  poems.  The  ridicule  is  levelled  at  the  fables  ; 
not  at  the  poet. 

3.  Pibtarcb,  who  floarished  in  the  first  century, 
in  many  of  his  *'  Lives'*  mentions  Homer — quotes 
from  his  poems — tells  us  that  Lycurgus  broug  ht 
them  into  Sparta  from  Ionia,  wherA  (says  Plutarch) 
they  *'  were  preserved  by  the  posterity  of  Cleophi- 


lus'*^o  a  word,  in  nomberless  plaees*  treats  Ho- 
laer  as  ''a  fixed  fact*'  in  the  history  of  Literati>re, 
and  as  a  poet  whom  every  knew  of 

4.  Quinctilian,  the  great  critic,  and  writer  oa 
Eloquence,  contemporary  with  Plutarch,  does  due 
honor  to  Homer.  He  bestows  emphatic  praise  on 
the  two  expressive  words  in  which  Antilochos  an- 
iNwnaea  te  Aebniea  the  dtetkr  af  FairtMliia^Kii^ 
rai  HarpocXof .    "  Dead  is  Patrocloa  V'-^  liad  18,  t. 

20.] 

5.  Cicero's  allusions  to  the  great  Poet  and  his 
works  are  too  frequent  to  be  detailed.  We  remem- 
ber three  of  them  in  the  essay  on  Old  Age,  alone. 
Cicero  was  murdered  43  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ. 

6.  Horace  was  rather  later  than  Cioera  t  dying 
8  years  B.  C.  But  we  named  Cicero  as  a  wituess 
first,  because  we  meant  to  quote  more  largely  from 
Horace.  His  mentions  of  Homer  are  peculiarly 
numerons,  and  striking. 

In  Ode  A.  Book  IV,  he  epeake  af  Hornet  aa 
the  greatest  of  poets-^ 

Noil,  ti  priores  MsBonius  tenel 

Sedes  Homerus,  Pindarics  latent,  dtc. 

In  Ode  6,  Book  I,  by  way  of  mag^nifying  bie 
friend  Varius,  a  great  contemporary  poet,  Horace 
calla  him  Maonii  carminis  aliii ;  ^  a  bird  of  the 
Homeric  strain.**    This  ode  is  almost  filled  with 

I 

allusions  to  Homeiric  ii  cidents. 
in  Ode  9,  Book  IV,  are  similar  allusions* 
See  also  distinct  references  to  Homer*s  inci- 
dents or  personages,  in  odes  8, 10,  and  15,  of  Book 
I ;  in  Ode  4,  of  Book  II ;  in  Ode  3  of  Book  III ; 
and  in  Epodes  13,  and  17. 
In  Satire  10,  of  Book  I,  v.  52,  he  says  : 

Tu  ail  in  oiagno  dodtas  reprendit  Homerof 
(oasAT  Homer). 

In  Epistle  10,  of  Book  I,  ridiculing  the  notion 
of  Crattnns  and  other  poets,  that  no  mere  water- 
dripVer  could  write  long-lived  poetry,— Horace 
says  they  evea  made  eat  Homer  a  taper : 

Laadibug  afguitar  viai  vinosus  Hmms ni^ 

In  Epist,  1,  of  Book  II,  in  soma  a^owed^y  ky-r 
perbolieal  praise  of  Ennius,  Horaee  eapa  ibe  f^ 
max  by  calling  him  another  Homer  \  as  extrava^ 
gant  flatterers  now  a  days  call  the  objects  of  their 
sycophancy  second  VVashingtons  : 

Eanivt  et  sapiens,  et  fori  is,  et  alter  H•l|lel1l•^ 

He  begins  Epist.  2  of  B.  T,  by  mentioning  the 
waiTEa  [not  wnters\  of  the  Trojan  war  in  a  very 
marked  manner : 

Trogimi  belli  «ef>jpfer«m,  naiima  LoRi, 
Dun  ra  declamaii  Romae,  Proeireste  relrgi : 

and  then  follows  a  detail  of  Homer's  excelleooes. 
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The  An  of  Poetry  abounds  iti  references  to  Ho- 
mer, indeed,  makes  his  two  greet  poems  the  ehief 
text  from  which  lessons  in  The  Art  are  drawn. 
We  quote  some  of  those  references  : 

Aes  gestas  regurnqqe  dueumque  et  trittia  bella. 

Quo  tcribi  potsent  numero,  monstrarit  Homerus. — v.  73, 74. 

Homer^s  character  of  Achilles  allodad  lo,  if  nol 
quoted,  ▼.  120,  &c. 
In  ▼.  130,  he  speaks  of  the  Iliad  as  one  i-^ 

Rectiris  lliaeum  carmen  diducis  in  actUt, 
Qasm  si  profertes  ignou  ittdietaqoe  primus. 

The  beginning  of  the  Odyssey  is  quoted  as  mas- 
terly— V.  141,  with  the  preface, 

Qoanto  reetius  faio,  qui  nil  molitur  ioeptd,  dte. 

Then  see  the  remarkable  praise  of  Homer  which 
fbllows. 
Again,  v.  359 : 

Isdlgnor,  qttandbqUe  bohtia  iksnnitai  HomerttS. 

AAer  doing  honor  to  some  olddr  bards  (▼.  391 
lo  400),  Horace  says, 

Pott  hot  insignia  Homenisv  T^rttsoaqas,  kc,  401  •*9. 

Now  Horace  Nourished  some  85D  years  after 
Homer ;  1800  years  nearer  to  him  than  Wolf  did ; 
and  (as  we  said  before)  when  no  dark  ages  had  in- 
tervened, to  destroy  or  confuse  the  records  of  the 
past. 

7.  Moschus  lived  156,  or  according  to  some,  $70 
years  B.  0.  In  his  exquisite  elegy  on  the  death 
of  Bion  the  pastoral  poet,  who,  like  Homer,  was 
said  to  have  been  born  on  the  river  Meles,  in 
Ionia, — he  thus  commemorates  Homer :  [We  give 
a  very  poor  English  translation,  in  mercy  to  the 
printer,  who  might  be  orertasked  by  so  much 
Greek] : 

"  To  thee,  most  sweetly  purling  of  rivepe^  this 
is  a  second  grief :  this,  oh  Meles,  is  a  new  sorrow ! 
Formerly  your  Hornet  died ;  that  «weet  moulh- 
pieoe  of  Casliope :  and  you  (they  say)  mourned 
your  illustrious  son  with  many-murmoneg  waters, 
and  filled  all  the  sea  with  your  voice.  Now,  again, 
you  weep  for  another  son,  and  are  dissolved  in  .  . 

a  new  grief,     Both  were  dear  to  the 

foimtains.  The  one  dr&tik  of  Hippoerene ;  the 
otber  of  Arethosa.  The  former  sang  of  the  fair 
daughter  of  Tyndaros,  and  the  mighty  soe  of  The- 
tis, and  Menelaus  Atrides  :  The  latter  sang  not  of 
wars,  or  teare.  but  of  Pan,*'  iic. 

8.  Every  schoolboy  knows  that  Alexander  the 
Great,  who  flourished  about  335  years  B.  0.,  had 
his  military  spirit  nourished  and  inflamed  by  study- 
ing the  character  and  exploits  of  Achilles,  in  the 
Iliad  ;  that  he  made  Homer  his  i>ade  mectim  in  his 
Persian  campaigns,  and  honored  him  by  carrying 
his  Iliad  in  the  precious  oasket  taken  from  Darius, 
in  which  that  monarch  had  carried  his  most  costly 
jewels. 

Alexander  gave  perhaps  a  still  higher  ttibete  to 


Homer,  when,  speaking  of  an  eneomiast  of  his  own, 
(Chceribas)  he  said,  he  would  rather  be  tbs  Ther* 
sites  of  Homer,  than  the  Achilles  of  Choeriboa. 

9.  Aristotle,  Alexander's  preceptor  and  seoior, 
in  countless  passages,  talks  of  Homer  as  a  poet, 
about  whose  genuineness  there  was  no  doobt  in 
any  mind ;  nay,  like  Homer  and  Longinus,  ntkei 
him  the  Model  Poet  of  the  world.  Aristotle  ma 
about  500  years  after  Homer  :  and  wu  coafened- 
ly  the  most  well  infbnned  man,  if  not  the  moat 
comprehensive  genius,  of  all  Antiquity. 

10.  Herodotus,  Who  read  his  History  at  the 
Ol3rmpic  Games  444  years  B.  C,  says  **  Homer 
and  Hesiod  lived  about  400  years  ago ;  not  more,'' 
^c.  [Dr.  Gillies,  from  whom  I  wrote  this  scrip 
about  Herodotus,  thinks  him  a  century  oat  io  hit 
estimate  of  Homerus  d&te ;  which  Dr.  6.  plteei 
earlier.] 

11.  Alcibiades,  that  spoiled  child  of  Athens  and 
pet  of  Socrates,  entered  a  school  one  day  wbn 
he  was  a  lad  in  his  teens,  and  asked  the  teacher 
for  one  of  Homerus  works.  The  pedagogae  an- 
swered that  he  had  nothing  of  HomerV  Upon 
which  Alcibiades  boxed  his  ears !  Possibly,  aome 
tipsy  English  lord  (a  marquis  of  Waterfonl,  or 
Lord  Byron — or  even  Brinsley  Sheridsn)  might  so 
resent  a  schoolmaster's  not  having  Sbakspeare. 
And  we  have  often  been  tempted  thus  to  peoiah 
literary  people  who  have  not  the  Spectator.  But 
such  a  thing  could  happen  only  in  regard  to  an  ao- 
tbor  who  was  *'  foremost  in  the  first  rank  of  great- 
ness.** Alcibiades  died  404  years  B.  C. ;  nod 
about  450  after  Homer. 

19.  Anacreon  has  several  Homeric  allosiooa. 
We  remember  only  his 

Aorc  fioi  Xv^qy  'O/ifpoii, 
^vHii  ay€v$t  x^P^li" 

Magnificently  expanded  by  Moore^ 

*'  Give  me  tbe  harp  of  epic  song 
Which  Homer*8  finxer  thrilled  along; 
But  tear  sway  Uie  sanguine  stringt 
For  war  is  not  the  theme  I  sing  !*' 

Anacreon  flourished  500  years  B.  C,  and  350 
or  400  after  Homer. 

13.  Solon,  who  lived  about  600  B.  C,  is  adnit- 
ted  (with  Pisistratus)  to  have  restored  or  impn)Ted 
the  current  edition  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey;  into 
which  it  is  natural  that  corruptions  may  hare  crept, 
as  they  were  recited  through  the  country  by  those 
travelling  minstrels,  whom  Wolf  A  Co.  have  ex- 
alted into  the  authors  of  the  strains  they  spoiled. 
That  neither  Solon  nor  Pisistratus  (bund  the  Poems 
wholly  utiarranged  and  disjointed,  is  Certain :  for 

14.  Lycurgus,  who  flourished,  as  some  eaySM), 
but  others  more  probably  776  years  B.  C,  and  only 
100  after  Homer,  had  collected  his  works  in  Ionia, 
and  carried  them  into  Peloponnesus — in  an  embodi- 
ed form,  as  we  understand.  Neither  in  the  ac- 
counts which  we  have  of  what  Lycurgus  did,  nor 
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of  what  SuloD  did  with  Homer,  however,  is  there 
the  slightest  hint  of  any  divided  or  disputed  author^ 
ship.  Homer,  and  his  Iliad,  and  his  Odyssey  are 
alone  spoken  of. 

We  close  oar  proofs  here.  And  surely  we  have 
adduced  enough.  Whoever  is  not  satisfied  by  these 
would  not  believe,  though  one  aroee  from  the  dead. 
Ad  English  Prelate  some  time  ago,  by  way  of  ban- 
ter upon  sceptics  aboot  the  Bible,  wrote  a  pamphlet 
happily  ironical,  entitled  "  Historic  Doubts  respec- 
ting the  Existence  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte."  It 
seems  to  us  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  it  is  Just 
as  rational  to  doobt  the  existence  of  Napoleon,  as, 
in  the  face  of  all  the  published  evidences  intrinsic 
and  extrinsic,  to  doubt  that  (excepting  perhaps 
emendations  too  trivial  to  be  thought  of)  Homer, 
and  Homer  alone,  was  author  of  the  Ilisd  and  Odys- 
sey. That  such  a  doubt  has  been  raised,  and  dif- 
fused among  sound  intellects,  is  a  signal  proof  of 
both  the  ingenuity,  and  the  ductility,  of  the  human 
mind :  and  is  a  powerful  plea  for  tolerance  of  dis- 
sent ;  since  it  shews  that  strong  understanding  may 
honestly  differ  about  questions  apparently  the  most 
clear.  It  is  one  of  ten  thousand  proofs,  that  out  of 
nuUhematics,  there  is  no  proposition  whatsoever, 
on  which  a  difference  of  opinion  is  just  oaoee  for 
anger,  or  for  calling  names. 


virgin  gold,  tbejr  seem  to  be  onljr  reproductions  of  the  orig- 
inal stcanj».  The  tale  atually  opeos,  as  in  the  no?el  before 
us,  on  some  autumnsl  evening,  when  the  last  rays  of  the 
declining  son  are  yet  gilding  the  horison,  and  we  are  intro- 
duced perhaps  to  an  interesting  horseman,  whose  mettled 
charger  spurns  the  ground  over  which  be  moves,  or  to  two 
agreeable  pedestrians  engaged  in  a  very  commanieative  di- 
alogue. As  the  narrative  progresses,  we  recognise  the 
hero  as  an  old  aeqaaintance,  who  has  figured  in  the  eight 
and  thirty  chapters  of  a  previous  duodecimo,  the  villain 
and  sub- villain  are  the  same  unmitigated  scoundrels  we 
have  so  often  wished  to  despatch,  and  the  heroine  appears, 
for  the  fiftieth  time,  a  lifeless  embodiment  of  ideas  and  feel- 
ings. When  the  plot  of  the  story  has  been,  in  some  de* 
gree,  developed,  the  course  of  true  love  tfows  on,  with  do 
other  interruption  thsn  the  moral  digressions  of  the  author, 
to  the  denovemeiUt  where,  with  strict  poetic  justice,  he  makes 
a  happy  distribution  of  rewards  «nd  punishments,  very  much 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties  concerned. 

But  it  would  be  equally  unkind  and  unjust,  on  account 
of  this  sameness  and  mannerism,  to  deny  Mr.  Jamea  very 
great  merit.  He  does  not  possess,  it  is  true,  that  nice  dis- 
crimination of  human  character  and  that  gift  of  setting  be- 
fore us  with  exactness  and  vraisemblance  its  distinctive 
forms,  which  constitute,  in  our  judgment,  the  great  charm 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  His  figures  do  not  stand  out  from 
the  canvass.  They  are  ideal  existences  rather  than  flesh 
and  blood.  Still  we  must  admit  that  abttractly  Mr.  James 
understands 


*  All  thoogbts,  ill  passions,  all  delights. 
Whatever  stirs  this  mortal  frame,*' 
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ThM  lAft  of  Henry  the  Fourth^  King  of  France  and  Naveare 
By  G,  P,  R.  James,  Etq.,  Author  of  the  "  History  of 
Charlemagne"  **  Chivalry  and  the  Crueadee"  e(c.,  etc.  New 
York:  Harper  4  Brothers^  PvUtshera^  62  Cliff  Street. 
1847. 

3fargaret  Chdham,  at  theRevereet  of  jFVrftms.    By  0.  P.  R- 
James,  Beq.,  author  of  '*  RwoeU,"  **  The  Caetls  of  Eh- 
renatan."  *'  The  Smuggler,"  **  Bomieha$np/'  etc.  eU.   New 
Yvrk:  Harper  4  BMhera,  82  Ctiff  Street.    1847. 

Two  more  books  fVom  the  prolific  pen  of  Mr.  James,  the 
one  fact,  the  other  fiction,  again  exhibiting  in  contrast  hi* 
powers  as  a  historian  and  a  novelist.  Mr.  James  has  is- 
sued of  late  years,  we  verily  belieVe,  as  many  works  as 
any  three  of  his  contemporaries  together  and  yet  there 
s«eais  no  stopping  of  the  machinery.  A  new  work  "  by 
the  author  of  the  Robber'*  is  announced  as  "  nearly  ready'* 
sind  befora  it  is  advertised  for  sale,  the  compositor  is  set- 
ting op  a  later  one.  Another  and  another  still  succeeds. 
How  Mr.  James  accomplishes  his  manual  labor  is  to  us 
quite  incomprehensible.  Sither  he  must  write  off  his 
*  copy*  in  some  stenographic  character  of  singular  conden- 
sation or  twenty  amanuenses  find  Constant  employment  in 
fais  service. 

This  wonderful  facility  of  eompostlion  more  than  any- 
ahing  else,  we  think,  has  caused  Mr.  Jatt^s  to  decline  in 
popular  estimation,  without  regard  to  the  intrinsic  merits 
of  his  histories  or  his  novels.  These  latter  efibrls,  indeed, 
bave  followed  one  another  almost  as  rapidly  as  guineas 
from  the  die-press  of  a  mint,  and  like  the  coin,  though  of 


even  if  he  cannot  show  their  bearing  on  individual  charac- 
ter, in  all  their  varying  and  wondrous  combinations.  As  a 
Writer>  too,  Mr.  James  deserves  a  high  rank.  To  a  rare 
faculty  of  graphic  description,  he  unites  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  domestic  habits  and  customs  of  the  countries 
where  his  plot  is  cast;  a  quality  that  adds  a  special  in- 
terest to  his  historical  romances. 

With  no  period  of  history  is  Mr.  James  more  familisr, 
from  long  study  and  accurate  research,  thnn  the  troublous 
p.nd  stormy  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  Many  of  his  most 
popular  novels  have  been  founded  upon  its  events  and  more 
than  once  before  has  he  narrated  the  religious  dissensions 
of  the  time,  the  turbulence  of  the  Guises  and  the  undaunt- 
ed coUragii  and  high-toned  honor  of  the  great  monarch  him- 
self. But  Mr.  James  has  not  relied  altogether  on  his  pre* 
vious  information  for  the  materials  of  the  present  v^ork. 
He  tells  us  in  his  Preface,  that  its  appearance  has  been  de- 
layed four  years,  in  order  that  he  might  consult  the  '*  Xtet* 
tree  Miee^a"  of  Henry  IV.,  recently  published  by  the 
French  Government  under  the  superintendence  of  M.  Ber- 
gerde  Xivrey.  The  result  is  that  Mr.  James  has  been  ena» 
bled  10  throw  light  on  many  subjects  heretofore  obscured 
and  has  produced  a  work  that  will  be  read  with  interest 
and  profit.  The  most  marked  defect  of  the  book  is,  per- 
haps, a  want  of  that  hiadue  ordo^  which  is  as  essential  to  a 
proper  unfolding  of  historical  incident  as  to  dramatic  po» 
etry. 

We  have  been  so  much  struck  With  the  spirited  manner 
in  which  Mr.  James  describes  the  murder  of  Coligny  and 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  that  we  cannot  forbear 
quoting  the  passage  : 

**  But  by  this  time  the  tocsin  was  ringing,  the  windows  of 
the  Papists,  according  to  previoOs  arrangement,  were  illu- 
minated with  lanterns  and  flambeaux ;  and  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  animated  by  the  thoughts  of  his  father's  death,  and 
the  thirst  for  vengeance  against  his  supposed  murderers, 
was  before  the  house  of  the  Admiral.  The  slaughter  of 
Coligni  had  been  specially  intnisted  to  him.  and,  accoro|ia- 
nied  by  the  Grand  Prior  and  ihe  Duke  of  Aamale,  with  a 
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Urge  party  of  soldiers,  he  Hhi]  hnstened  to  the  Rue  de  Be* 
Mty  HM  soon  tie  permission  to  nomoienee  the  massacre  was 
granted.  He  foand  Cosseins  and  the  guard  iiefore  the  boose, 
with  matches  lighted,  and  prepared  to  begin  the  work  of 
death.  The  gates  of  the  court  were  opened  at  the  com- 
mand of  Cosseins  ;  but  bis  purpose  Ijeing  soon  (fiacotered, 
the  door  of  the  hotel  was  defended  by  those  withia,  and  one 
of  the  Swiss  gtiard  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  who  had  been 
left  with  sit  others  to  protect  the  Admiral,  was  killed  at  his 
post  in  atiemiiting  to  do  his  duty.  Oit  of  the  attendants  of 
the  Duke  of  Onise.  amongst  whom  were  Besme,  a  German, 
and  Petrucci,  an  Italian,  rushed  up  the  stairs,  and  soon 
made  their  way  to  the  chamber  of  Colrgni,  while  the  Duke 
and  his  friends  remained  lielow  in  the  court. 

"  After  an  ineffectual  attempt  at  resistance.  Comaton  and 
other  atiHched  attendants  of  the  Admiral,  (led  to  his  room, 
where  they  found  him  at  prayers,  and  perfectly  prepared  for 
the  fate  that  awaited  him.  On  learning  that  the  door  was 
forced,  Coligni  commanded  all  present  to  leave  him,  and 
provide,  if  possible,  for  their  own  safety.  Three  escaped, 
but  the  rest  were  picked  off  by  the  arqoebusiers,  as  they 
attempted  to  fly  over  the  roofs  of  the  neighboring  houses. 

"The  flrst  of  the  sssassins  who  entered  the  chamber  of 
the  wounded  man  was  the  German  Besme,  who  bad  been 
page  to  the  Duke  of  Ouise,  and,  advancing  upon  Coligni, 
he  held  his  sword  to  the  victim's  breast,  demanding.  *  Art 
thou  the  Admiral?'  *I  am,*  replied  Coligni,  with  perfect 
calmness:  *  Young  man,  thou  shouldst  respect  my  gray 
hairs — nevertheless,  thou  csnst  abridge  my  life  but  little.' 
At  those  words,  Besme  plunged  his  sword  into  the  Admi« 
ral*s  bosom,  and  then  aimed  a  blow  at  hia  bead,  whilst  the 
rest  dispatched  him  with  repeated  wounds. 

••The  Duke  of  Guise,  eager  to  hear  that  the  enemy  of 
his  bouse  was  no  more,  called  from  the  court  below,  to  in- 
quire if  the  deed  were  itone;  and  on  Besme  replying  that 
the  Admiral  Has  slain,  the  Duke  ordered  him  to  throw  the 
body  down  from  the  window;  adding,  'Monsieur  d'An- 
goui^me  will  not  believe  it  till  be  sees  him.*  The  unhappy 
Coligni.  dead  or  dying,  was  then  raiaed  by  Besme  and  Sar* 
Islious  and  cast  down  into  the  court  below,  where  the  Duke 
of  Guise  wiped  his  bloody  face  with  a  handkerchief,  that 
he  might  see  the  fentures.  Then,  as  he  recognised  the  man 
he  haled,  be  spurned  the  corpse  with  his  foot,  little  dream- 
ing ihiit,  ere  msny  years  had  passed,  the  cruel  and  deceitful 
Prince,  who,  more  than  any  other,  had  urged  the  horrible 
deed  he  had  just  committed,  would  treat  bis  own  dead  body 
with  the  same  indignity. 

•*  Leaving  the  house  of  the  Admiral,  Guise  hurries  on  to 
new  arte  of  butchery  ;  exclaiming  to  the  soldiers  who  fol- 
lowed him,  *  Courage,  comrades,  we  have  liegun  well !  On 
lo  ibe  others !  The  King  commands  itT  By  this  time  the 
tiger  spirit  of  a  PariMiau  mob  was  let  loose ;  the  streets 
were  Ailed  with  armed  multitudes  eager  for  blood;  the 
narked  houses  of  the  Protestants  were  broken  open ;  the 
vnhappy  inhabitants  starting  from  their  beds  at  the  sound 
of  the  demon-like  shoute>  which  were  rising  round  them, 
were  murdered  without  resistance ;  neither  age  nor  sex  was 
spared ;  the  niioflfcnJing  child^  the  defenceless  woman,  and 
the  impotent  old  man,  were  slaughtered  without  mersy ; 
virtue,  and  learning,  and  wisdom,  proved  no  safeguard,  and 
all  the  fierce  passions  of  our  depraved  nature,  unchained  in 
the  horrible  anarchy,  sated  themselves  with  crimes  too  fear- 
ful to  be  told.  Catholics  murdered  Catholics,  the  heir  slew 
Ihe  long-iived  (lossessor,  the  adulterer  dispatched  the  bus* 
band  of  his  paramour,  the  enemy  murdered  his  foe  in  his 
bed ;  and  all  who  did  not  bear  the  mark  of  Popery  were 
alKUghtereJ  w  iihout  question ;  while  the  chiefs  of  this  dread- 
ful conspiracy  ran  through  the  streets,  at  the  head  of  their 
«rrned  followers,  exclaiming,  *  Kill  1  kill!' 

'*  *  More  blood !  more  blood  V  cried  Tavannes ;  •  bleeding 


is  as  0ood  in  nommer  an  in  spring.'  Horrible  jesis  wen 
thus  mingled  with  the  shoots  arNl  cries  of  the  rsanlemi, 
and  the  groans  and  screams  of  their  victims;  and  stilt  tlis 
bells  of  the  churches  tolled  aloud,  proclaiming,  iu  the  lo- 
fernal  spirit  of  persecution,  'More  blood!  more  blood f 
From  the  windows,  from  the  doors,  were  cast  forth  the 
<x>rpses  of  the  m«ird6rsd  Piolostaats,  and  the  gstisvs  sf 
Paris,  in  tho  nnonlh  of  Augatt*  literally  flowed  nitb  iW 
blood  of  ma^y  of  the  noblest  and  most  vinoous  mm  is 
France." 

The  work  is  published  in  four  parts,  of  which  we  bre 
received  the  first  two  from  Messrs.  Drinker  &  Morris. 

ilfi  Ssaagonth^Lifp  mi  Writinf  ef  Rimmd  Sptutrm 
a  tptdal  tmpogitiom  pf  tkt  Fminf  Qnsgn.  By  /obi  8,  fipi, 
A,  if.,  Ptmapal9f  tkt  PhUadJfhiBk  High  SekocL  W^ 
ley  4  Putnam.    New  York  a$id  Lomdn.    1847. 

It  is  rafreshing  in  this  day  of  Delia  Craseaa  folly  aad 
German  myslicism  to  turn  again  to  the  pore  fonotsisof 
English  verse.  To  the  author  of  the  Fairy  Queen  are  we 
indebted,  not  for  the  invention,  but  for  the  perfection  of 
that  measure,  w-hich  In  honor  of  his  genius,  has  been  knowi 
ever  since  as  the  ••  Spenserian  stanza."  ft  is  the  same  io 
which  Childe  Harold  is  written,  and  is  eonKidered  bjr  all 
our  best  writers  as  the  aaost  convenient  measnre  whiebtht 
English  poet  can  adopt  for  the  full  development  of  kii  lofti- 
er thoughts.  But  we  value  the  Fairy  Queen  Iom  for  in 
metre  than  for  its  poetic  beauties,  and  alrave  all  its  prtt 
moral  and  intellectual  truths.  Us  beautiful  allegory  i«  in 
verse  what  the  **  Pilgrim's  Progress*'  is  in  prose-asd  iu 
careful  study  will  teach  the  prurient  poetasters  of  tbepres* 
ent  day  that  perfect  beauty  and  true  sublimity  dwell  nlose 
in  the  walks  of  morality  and  vinue. 

This  volume  contains  a  life  of  Spenser,  in  which  ii  bno- 
tifuUy  pourtrayed  the  development  of  those  powen  ehiek 
at  last  in  their  rich  harvest,  yielded  one  of  the  nolileit  |)» 
ems  of  the  English  language.  Bnt  rhat  life  was  closed  ii 
darkness  and  sorrow.  Th«*re  is  too  much  rsssoo  lots* 
lieve  that,  in  the  quaint  language  of  one  of  his  earlier  bjd|« 
raphers,  **he  died  from  lack  of  bread."  And  yet  SirPbi- 
lip  Sidney  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester  were  his  frieoda,aad 
be  was  buried  near  Chaucer  in  Weatminster  Abbey! 

**  Oh  it  sickens  the  heart  to  see  bosoms  so  bollo«» 
And  spirite  so  mean  in  the  great  and  bigh4ioro ; 
To  think  what  a  long  line  of  titles  may  follow 
The  relios  of  him  who  died  friendless  and  lorn !" 

We  eommend  this  work  to  oar  readers  as  one  to  ekiah 
they  will  retam  with  "  ever  freih  delight," 

Iu  typography  and  oat  ward  exeoation  stistais  (be  Ufli 
character  which  Messrs.  Wiley  &  Putnam  bareest^nii- 
ed.    it  may  be  had  of  J.  W.  Randolph  &  Co. 

Irdan^a  Welcome  to  the  Strangetf  or  an  Sxeartun  tirwf  A 
Ireland  m  1844  and  1845.  For  the  patpoee  effetmt&i 
invettiffatiag  the  condUion  of  the  Poor,  By  A.  NtckUan. 
New-York:  Baker  and  Scrihntr,  145  Naesau  SLaiidX 
Park  Row.     1847. 

In  one  of  those  exquisite  ballads  which  have  trsosaMttad 
to  other  lands  the  ''  melodies'*  of  Erin,  long  since  tiie  harp 
of  Tara  has  l>een  hushed,  Mr.  Moore  tells  a  prsUy  story  of 
n  young  lady  of  great  beauty,  adorned  with  jewels  sod  « 
costly  dress,  who  undertook  a  Journey  alone,  from  one  end 
of  the  kingdom  to  the  other  with  a  wnnd  only  in  her  kaattt 
at  the  top  of  which  was  a  ring  of  great  value,  and  who  ess 
protected  from  insult  and  robbery  by  the  honor,  virtse  and 
religion  of  the  inhabiiante.  In  the  little  book  before  us  «• 
have  the  simple  narrative  of  a  lady  who  has  performed  a 
similar  expedition,  {barritig  the  jpwelr>,)  for  the  henifo'eal 
purpose  indicated  in  the  title-page,  and  has  net  with  aliU 
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rpupecrful  ivelcome  in  ;he  green  Isle  of  ihe  ocean.  But  n 
«ad  chnnjso  has  come  oVr  this  Terrlant  country,  since  tiie 
days  of  the  grest  Brien,  nnd  our  author  has  heanl  instead 
of  ihe  merry  langh  and  the  blithesome  carol  of  a  contented 
people,  tlie  mouns  of  anguish,  the  cries  of  starving  millions, 
and  erery  note  of  **  the  still  sad  mnsic  of  humanity."  She 
has  gone  mostly  on  foot,  unattended,  in  all  weathers,  to  the 
hattnis  of  disease  and  penury  to  suocor  the  distreMsed.  She 
has  Imlged  in  the  huts  of  poor  men  and  fed  upon  the  **  pra- 
ties*' of  the  peasant,  where  praties  were  to  be  had,  and  she 
has  written  down  her  adventures  on  this  errand  of  mercy 
with  a  truthful  name  air  that  we  like  especially.  Some  pas- 
sages there  are,  perhaps,  too  bluntly  told  for  the  fastidious 
ear,  but  to  those  who  look  at  the  spirit,  the  meaning  of  the 
book,  they  can  give  no  oifenee.  Unlike  all  lier  predeces- 
sors who  have  written  of  Ireland,  our  author  gives  no  fan* 
tasiio  disvriptions  of  old  ruins  or  der4iyed  castles,  no  le- 
gends or  ehronieios  of  eld,  nor  does  she  enliven  her  pages 
with  the  Mickey-Free-aliiies  of  the  Irish  novelist,  or  the 
coquetry  of  that  bewitching  damsel 

•*  Who  lives  on  the  hanks  of  Killamey.'* 
Still  there  is  no  lack  of  mirthful  incident,  and  the  book 
overflows  with  that  genuine  humor  which  is  charHCleristic 
of  Paildy  ;  that  merriment,  "  which,**  a  native  assured  her, 
**  begins  with  his  christening,  and  ends  only  when  ht  i»  well 

iMMjUtMofMemary:  an  Illuminated  Atmualfifr  UDCCCXUV III. 
£dUed  hy  Rejpua  CoaUt,  M,  D,  Philadelphia:  E,  H. 
ButUrdl^Co.    1648. 

FHendah^*9  Offering:  a  C^rwfiiMs,  Ntm  Year,  and  Btrth- 
day  PreeaUforl^^R,   BoeUm:  PhiUpeJ^  Smnpemu  1848. 

Chrietmae  Bloeemns  and  New  Year's  Wreath  for  1848.     By 
Uncle  Thomae.    BoeUm :  Philipe  d^  Sany^eon,    1848. 

Ckriatian  Keepeakefor  1848:  PhOad,    Broum,  Hays  4  Co. 

Annuals  are  frequently  looked  upon  as  mere  bubbles 
upon  the  surface  of  literature,  as  evanescent  as  brilliant, 
and  when  the  festive  holiday  of  their  presentation  passes 
by,  they  are  generally  consigned  to  the  oblivion  of  last  year. 
Wiih  many  of  these  showy  volumes,  this  is  a  very  judicious 
disposition  to  make  of  them,  while  others  deserve  a  kind- 
lier  regard  and,  after  the  short-lived  glory  of  the  eeoire- 
Uble,  should  have  **staDding  room**  on  the  shelf  of  the  li- 
brary. They  subserve  an  useful  purpose  in  indicating  ibe 
progress  of  the  art  of  embellishment  and  latterly  the  en- 
gravings of  the  belter  class  of  annuals  have  been  decidedly 
good.  Of  those  now  before  us,  three  have  been  published 
regularly  for  several  years  and  stand  deservedly  high  in 
public  favor.  The  "  LeafleU  of  Meaiory*'  is  a  beautiful 
volume,  printed  on  the  best  paper  in  the  best  manner,  snd 
would  be  a  most  appropriate  present  for  "merrie  Christ- 
mas."  The  engravings  are  mostly  copies  of  foreign  prints, 
executed  in  a  style  which  we  do  not  admire,  and  constitute, 
we  think,  the  least  attractive  feature  of  the  book.  The  il- 
luminations, however,  are  exquisite.  The  literary  con- 
tents consist  of  selections  from  the  best  authors  in  Eng- 
land and  America,  Morier,  Leitoh  Ritchie,  the  Delta  of 
Blackwood,  Willis,  Mrs.  Ellet,  T.  K.  Herrey.  Mrs.  Si- 
goumey,  &c.  dca 

The  design  of  the  Keepsske  has  been  to  prsssnt  the 
leading  truths  of  the  Christian  religion  in  the  various 
forms  of  prose  and  verse,  cautiously  eicluding,  at  the  same 
time,  everything  of  a  sectarian  bias.  This  has  been  most 
gracefully  done  by  many  of  our  favorite  writers,  among 
whom  we  notice  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale,  Rev.  Dr-  W.  B. 
Spragne,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe  and  Rev.  Dr.  Tyng.  These 
annuals  will  be  found  at  ihe  Bookstore  of  Drinker  &  Mor- 
ris. 


The  Boy* 9  Treasury  of  Sports ^  Pastimes  and  Recreations. 
With  nearly  four  hundred  engram  ngs.  Designed  by  TV»/- 
liams  and  engraved  by  OUbert.  First  Amrfiean  Edition, 
PhUadelphia:  Lee  4  Blanehard.    1847. 

We  can  look  back  to  the  day  when  we  should  have  con- 
sidered this  little  book  not  only  a  work  of  art  creditable 
alike  to  the  printer  and  engraver,  but  an  important  acces- 
sion to  American  literature.  We  could  have  studied  con 
amore  all  its  suggestions  and  doubtless  we  should  have  been 
better  able  to  form  a  correct  eatimnie  of  its  merits.  On 
turning  over  the  leaves,  we  find  very  excellent  descriptions 
of  the  out-of-door  sports  we  used  to  engage  in,  with  life- 
like illustrations  of  cricket,  archery,  kite-flying,  riding  and 
fencing  and  a  dissertation  on  angling,  which  cannot  fail  to 
entertain  the  follower  of  **  honest  old  Jsaaok,**  who  goes 
out  with  hook  and  line 

«  To  lore  with  gaudy  bait  the  glittering  brood." 

Appended  to  the  book,  is  a  well-arranged  and  convenient 
index,  by  which  the  reader  can  refer  readily  to  any  sport 
of  the  compendium.  We  congratulate  the  rising  genera- 
tion on  the  appearance  of  the  "  Treasury.*'  We  have  re- 
ceived it  through  J.  W.  Randolph  &  Co. 

The  Boys  Avtmnn  Bookt  with  thirty-six  illustrations.  By 
Thomas  Miller,  Autfufr  of  **  Rural  Sketches,''  <^c.  New 
York:  Harper  4' Brothers,    1847. 

'*  The  melancholy  days  have  come,  the  saddest  of  the 
year,"  and  with  them  the  russet  tinge  of  the  forest,  the  ru- 
ral sports  of  the  season  and  the  annual  gathering  in  of  the 
falling  chesnuts.  Jn  this  beautiful  little  volume,  (which  is 
published  at  the  very  moderate  price  of  thirty-«even-and-a- 
h«lf  cents,)  we  have  a  delightful  narrative  of  aniumnal 
customs  and  country  amusements  sniong  the  boys,  the  in- 
terest of  which  is  heightened  by  spirited  woodcuts  of  fine 
execution.    For  sate  by  Drinker  and  Morris. 

Thb  Poctical  Works  op  Lorp  Byron.  Complete  in 
one  volume.  Collected  and  arranged  with  Illustntiive 
Notes  by  Moore,  Jeff'rey,  Walter  Scott,  Bishop  Heber, 
dec,  &c..  &c.  With  a  (lortniit  and  view  of  Newstead 
Abbey.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1847.  pp.  829. 

Thanks  to  the  good  taste  and  judgment  of  the  Appletotis, 
we  have,  at  last,  what  has  long  tieen  a  desideratum  in  lit- 
erature, a  compleU  American  edition  of  tlie  works  of  Lord 
Byron.  This  beautiful  volume  is  commendalile  alike  for 
the  styfe  of  its  letter-press  and  the  excellent  arrangement 
of  the  poems,  and  we  take  great  pleasure  in  noticing  it  as 
a  book  for  the  libiary.  The  portrait  of  the  poet  in  the 
frontispiece  is  a  gem.  Of  the  numlierless  pictures  of  his 
lordship's  head,  which  painters  loved  to  copy  and  sculptors 
took  for  a  model,  we  have  never  seen  one  in  which  the 
burin  of  the  engraver  has  so  skilfully  drawn  our  ideal  like- 
ness.  It  is  just  as  we  can  imagine  him— strikingly  hand- 
some and  intelleotual. 

To  say  anything,  at  this  Iste  day,  of  the  merits  of  By- 
roa'a  brilliant  productions,  would  be  altogether  a  work  of 
supererogation,  but  we  may  remark*  with  reference  to  the 
present  volume,  that  we  find  in  it  seversl  poems  which 
we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  before ;  while  the  copi- 
ous notes  it  contains  iirom  the  hands  of  cotemporaoeoiM 
authors,  present  a  very  readable  account  of  the  state  of 
letters  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  in  this 
connection,  we  must  be  permitted  to  regret  that  certain 
other  passages  of  rather  questionable  propriety,  hitherto 
omitted  from  ibe  poems,  have  been  suj>plied  by  the  compi- 
ler. 

Again  we  say  that  the  elTorls  of  the  Messrs.  Appleton  to 
furnish  the  public  with  an  uniform  edition  of  the  mcdera 
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A  Few  Plain  Words  at  Parting:  By  the  late  Editor,        [November,  M7. 


£ngU)ih  Poets,  as  seen  in  their  former  exquisite  copies  of 
Moore  and  Snnthey  nnd  the  volume  now  before  us,  are 
worthy  of  all  praise.  We  hope  they  will  persevere  in  the 
enterprise.  This  book  has  reached  us  through  Drinker  and 
Morris. 

'H  MAXH  AeANATOS.     AnAddren  ddwmd  U- 

fwe  the  Litermry  ifocietiee  of  Randolph  Macon  College.  June 

1847.     By  Charles  F.  Deems.  Professor  in  the  University 

of  North  Carolina.     Published  by  the  Washing^ton  Xtiterary 

Society.     Philadelphia :  Sarin  and  BaU,     1847. 

In  the  brief  spare  of  27  pat(es.  Professor  D^ems  embo- 
dies many  noble  irnlhs  and  lofty  sentiments,  which  we  are 
glad  to  see  the  students  of  Randolph  Maoon  Coile«e  are 
determined  to  preserve.  We  had  marked  out  several  for- 
cible (lassu^es  to  lay  before  our  readers,  but  want  of  room 
forbids  a  quotation  of  them.  We  are  sorry  to  observe, 
however,  several  grammaticisms  and  blemishes  of  style, 
wbirh  convince  us  thni  the  Address  roust  have  been  very 
hastily  composed.  On  page  19.  we  notice  the  following 
sentence.  (The  Italics  aie  our  own.)  **  Spending  four 
years  at  the  sent  of  a  college  and  going  mechanically 
through  a  set  of  text-l»oks  and  taking  a  diploma,  an  not 
eduoaiion  ;  and  men  of  good  commoo  aensfl  caonot  be  per- 
suaded that  U  u,"  &c. 

But  de  minimis  non^  &c.  The  Address  is  well  printed 
and  is  prefaced  by  Lord  Bacon*s  **  Students  Prayer." 

The  LUerary  World.     A  G<$zeUe  for  Authors,  Readers  and 
Publishers.    New- York. 

We  have  only  to  remind  our  readers  of  what  they  al- 
ready know,  that  this  Gazette  is  edited  by  Charles  Fenno 
Hoffman  Esq..  to  justify  the  assertion  that  it  is  one  of  the 
best  publications  in  America.  The  Reviews  of  new  bot)ks 
are  always  just  and  sound,  informed  with  a  delicate  appre- 
ciation of  excellence  and  chanicteriled  by  manly  oandor  and 
honest  independence.  The  critic  pronounces  upon  all 
works  sttbmitted  to  his  consideration  with  rigorous  impar* 
tialiiy — Jovejudicat  <Bquo — bestowing  praise  or  censure  as 
the  subject  demands.  A  recent  number,  in  a  critical  notice 
of  Mr.  Simms'  **  Views  and  Reviews,"  makes  some  well- 
timed  reBections  upon  Southern  Literature,  to  which,  in 
the  main,  we  yield  assent.  Upon  one  point*  however,  we 
beg  to  correct  the  wiiter.  In  speaking  of  our  literati  of 
** settled  reputation  and  undoubted  talent,"  it  asserts  that 
the  list  "comprises  no  other  names  than  those  of  Legard, 
Simms,  Tucker.  Coke,  (query.  P.  P.  Cooke)  and  Wilde.** 
The  list,  we  submit,  is  much  longer  and  should  include, 
among  others,  the  names  of  Holmes,  A.  B.  Meek,  two  other 
Tuckers,  Longstreet,  Charlton,  Heath,  Howison,  ^c.  The 
writer  forgets  loo  that  the  Hon.  W.  C.  Rives  occupies  a 
distinguished  (losition  among  American  writers,  and  has  pro- 
duced several  disseriaiions  worthy  of  Uie  pen  of  Sir  James 
Macintosh.  If  we  are  peimitled  to  refer  to  writers,  long 
since  removed  from  among  us,  we  turn  to  Munford,  the 
translator  of  the  Iliad  and  the  dara  et  venerahilia  nomina. 
William  Wirt  and  John  Marshall. 

Tbesame  number  of  the  Literary  World,  to  which  we  have 
adverted,  contains  a  graceful  lillie  poem  by  Tupper,  enti- 
tled '*  Venus,"  in  answer  to  Longfellow's  **  Mars." 


A  FEW  PLAIN  WORDS  AT  PARTING. 

BY  THE  LAT£   EDITOR. 

In  Attguat)  1843,  we  assumed  the  Editorial  chair  of  the 
Messenger.  Such  a  position  had,  before  this,  appeared  to  us 
to  possess  many  advantages  and  attractions ;  and  even  when 
there  was  no  expectation  of  our  ever  attaining  it,  more  than 
once  had  we  expressed  the  wish  for  that  which  we  have  oc- 
copied  for  the  last  four  years. 

it  was  with  alacrity  and  delight,  therefore,  that  we  enter- 
ed upon  the  discharge  of  our  new  duties.  Notwithstand* 
ing  the  known  jealousy  of  the  Law,  and  the  stern  exac- 
tions of  businBss  in  our  as  yet  too  practical  eoootiy,  we  en- 
deavored to  reconcile  their  claims  with  the  more  delightful 
pursuits  of  Literature.  In  oar  opening  address  to  the  pat- 
rons of  the  work,  it  was  announced  that  we  would  continue 
the  practice  of  Law ;  and  thus  between  it  and  the  Messen- 
ger have  four  years  passed  pleasantly  away,  and,  we  trust, 
not  without  leaving  some  record  of  good  in  their  rapid 
flight. 


But  here,  we  were  arrested  in  our  career  by  the  uaaoli* 
cited  and  unexpected  invitation  of  the  Trustees  of  tbe  **  Vu* 
ginia  Female  Institute,"  at  Suunton  totake  charffe  of  their 
Institution,  which  they  wished  to  make  one  of  high 
ter  and  wide  influence.  The  position  of  Princi|Ml  in 
an  Institution  was  different  from  any  that  we  bad 
plated ;  but  its  usefulness  and  great  responsibilttf ,  wjtii  te 
flattering  inducemento  held  out  by  tbe  Troaieee,  entitM  Jl 
to  serious  consideration. 

Hitherto  either  a  profsssorship  in.some  important  and  srii 
establiihed  Literary  Institution,  or  the  eaelaaiTe  pmelloi 
of  the  Law,  had  been  regarded  by  ns  as  tbe  only  oectpn 
tion  for  which  the  Meseenger  should  be  given  op.  Bnt  a^ 
ter  the  beat  reflection  we  could  bestow  npon  the  enbjXi 
we  resolved  to  change  plans  and  aspirations^— at  ieaal  In 
the  present, — and  remove  to  Staunton. 

Ekittcation  is  the  great  want  of  our  eountiy,  aa  it  is  te 
best  safeguard  of  the  rights  and  Interest*  of  a  fiee  peOfiei 
and  especially  is  this  true  of  the  education  of  femalea,  nte^ 
as  the  mothers,  are  to  be  tbe  most  influential  teaiAen  et 
succeeding  generations.  Every  female  Inatilotion  is  a  lla^ 
mal  School,  whose  pupils  are  sure  to  become  the  t 
of  those  who  must  inevitably  receive  from  them 
of  character  and  their  cast  of  thought.  But  whilst 
professions  are  overcrowded,  that  of  teaching,  wbidi 
certainly  rank  as  one  of  the  "  learned  professions**  ji  IM 
often  left  to  inferior  agents ;  and  many,  who  ahonU  ael 
more  wisely,  commit  the  minds,  hearts  and  imoMArfiMlli 
of  their  children  to  the  care  and  training  of 
would  not  come  half  way  up  to  their  standard 
a  doctor,  or  a  divine.  And  then,  as  a  natural 
they  (eel  themselves  aliove  the  *'  poor  scboolranmtfc*'  We 
have  not  so  learned  to  estimate  tbe  value  and  ^Bpeitnee 
of  Ibis  mighty  moral  instrumentality  ;  and  no«  that  wn 
about  to  wield  somewhat  of  its  influence,  we  almost 
from  tbe  solemn  responsibility.  But  our  trust  is 
ourselves,  but  in  dependence  upon  Hnit  by 
ly  light  we  shall  seek  to  be  guided. 

The  **  Virginia  Female  Institute*'  was  incoipofiited  %9lm 
years  since,  with  power  to  raise  a  Capital  of  thirty 
and  dollara.    A  good  part  of  this  sum  h^s  been 
donations  and  subscriptions  to  the  stock  ;  and  a 
some  and  commodious  edifice  has  been  eraeted 
stitution  will  be  under  the   auspices  of   the 
Church,  to  which  our  decided  preferenees  have  leaf 
given ;  but  without  bigotry  or  illiberality.    la  it, 
will  be  conducted  upon  sound  religioos  principlee; 
there  bas  been  any  thing  in  the  manner  in  which  w» 
edited  the  Messenger  that  has  gained  tbe  applavae 
spired  the  confidence  of  our  patrons,  we  woold  invoke lMl|j| 
patronage  in  our  new  enterprise,  into  which  we 
I  he  same  leading  principles  which  have  guided  ns  in 
the  Messenger. 

In  taking  oar  reluctant  leave  of  the  Meeswifei^  vedi 
sire  to  tender  to  its  patrons,  ita  oontribiiton,  and  Ikt 
roiiB  editorial  corps  who  have  so  liberally  aided  it  If 
flattering  notices,  our  hearty  thanks  nxtd  oordial 
es,  and  to  bid  them  an  affectionate  adieu.  *  •  # 

If  there  are  any  who  have  been  induced  to  take 
by  personal  kindness  to  us,  we  ask  them  to  cjctead  4 
confidence  and  support  to  our  enteiprising 
will  soon  prove  himself  worthy  of  them.     Wefl 
by  nature,  having  enjoyed  tbe  advantages  of  the 
legiate  education,  fond  of  Literature,  aoquainted 
best  authore,  accustomed  to  the  use  of  his 
enthusiastic  in  his  devotion  to  the  Messenger, 
to  raise  it  above  ita  present  high  and  honorable 
and  we  hope  to  enjoy  the  pleasure,-*for  it  woukkbea 
sure,~-of  seeing  the  light  which  we  have  endeavpged  Ik 
shed  from  its  pages  eclipsed  by  his  more  briltiant 

Richmond,  October  25th. 
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HISTORY  OP  THE  COLONY  AND  ANCIENT  DOMINION  OF  VIRGINIA. 


CHAPTER   XXXVI. 
1781. 

Comwiillis  fortifies  Yorktown  and  concentnteii  his  forces 
there.  Washington  invesu  Yorktown.  The  capitula- 
tion. 

[August  2nd,  1781.]  Cornwallis  occupied 
Yorktown  and  Gloucester  Point  and  fortified 
them.  He  concentrated  the  whole  British 
force  in  Virginia,  at  those  posts,  by  the  22nd : 
of  August.  Gloucester  Point  opposite  York- 
town  was  held  by  the  80th  regiment  and  the 
Hessian  regiment  of  Prince  Hereditaire  and 
the  Queen's  rangers, — ^the  whole  under  com- 
mand of  the  brave  and  energetic  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Dundas  of  the  artillery.  Tarleton 
with  his  cavalry  afterwards  passed  over  to 
Gloucester  Point,  and  Dundas,  during  the 
siege  that  ensued,  being  ordered  over  to 
Yorktown,  the  command  at  Gloucester  Point 
devolved  on  Simcoe,  who  being  incapable  of 
holdincr  it  on  account  of  feeble  health  was 
iiucceeded  by  Tarleton. 

Lafayette  hearing  of  the  movements  of  the 
e-.'^tny  now  broke  up  his  camp  on  the  banks 
of  the  Pamunkey  and  drew  nearer  to  York- 
town.  In  the  meantime  Washington  relin- 
quishing his  efforts  to  dislodge  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  from  New  York,  concerted  with  the 
French  naval  and  military  commanders  a  plan 
of  operations  against  Cornwallis,  and  with 
the  combined  American  and  French  armies 
marched  for  Virginia.  August  30th,  Count 
de  Grasse  with  a  fleet  arrived  from  the  West 
Indies  and  entered   the   Chesapeake   Bay. 

Vol.  XIII— 80 


On  the  31st  his  advanced  ships  blocked  up 
the  mouth  of  the  York.*  [September  5th.] 
A  partial  engagement  occurred  between  him 
and  the  English  admiral  Graves.  On  the 
10th  Count  de  Barras  joined  de  Grasse  with 
a  naval  force  from  Rhode  Island.  Lafayette 
now  made  his  head-quarters  at  Williamsburg. 
Washington  attended  by  Count  de  Rocham* 
beau,  commander-in-chief  of  the  French  army 
and  the  Chevalier  de  Chastellux,  reached  that 
place  on  the  14th,  and  repairing  on  board  the 
Ville  de  Pari.s,  the  French  admiral's  ship,  ar» 
ranged  the  plan  of  the  siege  of  York.  By 
the  25th,  the  combined  army,  amounting  to 
12,000  men,  together  with  5,000  militia  un- 
der General  Nelson,  were  concentrated  at 
Williamsburg.  [September  28th,]  the  allies 
advanced  upon  York  and  invested  it,  the 
Americans  forming  the  right  below  the  town, 
the  French  the  lef\  above  it,  and  each  extend* 
ing  from  the  borders  of  the  river,  so  as  to 
hem  in  the  town  by  a  semicircle.  General 
De  Choisy  invested  Gloucester  Point  with 
3,000  men.  The  enemy's  communication, 
by  water,  was  entirely  cut  off*  by  the  French 
ships,  stationed  at  the  mouth  of  the  York 
river.  Cornwallis  some  time  before  this,  find- 
ing his  situation  growing  so  critical,  had 
anxiously  solicited  aid  from  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton. Aid  was  promised  but  it  never  arrived. 
Washington  was  assisted  by  Lincoln,  Steuben, 
Lafayette,  Knox,  &c.  The  French  were 
commanded  by  General  the  Count  Rocham- 
beau. 

On  the  29th  the  British  commenced  a  can- 

•  Simcoe,  p.  248. 
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nonade,and  durinorthe  niorht abandoned  some 
redoubts  and  retired  within  the  town.  Col. 
Alexander  Scammel  while  reconnoiterincr  the 
ground  just  abandoned  by  the  enemy,  was 
surprised  by  a  parly  of  horse  and  after  he 
had  surrendered,  received  a  wound  from  a 
Hessian,  of  which  he  died  in  a  few  days, 
greatly  lamented.  On  the  3rd  of  October, 
in  a  skirmish  before  Gloucester  Point,  Tarle- 
ton  was  unhorsed  and  narrowly  escaped  be- 
ing made  prisoner.  The  British  sent  out 
from  Yorktown  a  number  of  ne^rroes  infected 
with  the  small  pox.  On  the  night  of  the  7ih, 
the  first  parallel  was  extended  two  miles  in 
length,  and  within  600  yards  of  the  British 
lines.  By  the  evening  of  the  9th  several  bat- 
teries being  completed,  Washington  himself 
put  the  match  to  the  first  gun  and  a  heavy  fire 
was  opened.  The  cannonade  continued  till 
the  15th.  Cornwallis  was  driven  from  Secre- 
tary Nelson's  house  where  he  had  made  his 
head-quarters.  •  A  red-hot  shell  from  a 
French  battery  set  fire  to  the  Charon,  a  Brit- 
ish 44  gun  ship,  and  two  or  three  smaller 
vessels,  which  were  consnined  in  the  niffht. 
The  ships  were  wrapped  in  a  torrent  of  fire, 
which  ran  like  lightning  over  the  rigging  and 
to  the  tops  of  the  masts.  A  second  parallel 
was  now  completed  and  batteries  erected 
within  300  yards  of  the  enemy's  works.  The 
British  had  two  redoubts  about  300  yards  in 
front  of  their  lines  and  it  was  resolved  to  take 
them  by  assault.  The  one  on  the  left  of  the 
enemy,  bordering  the  banks  of  the  river,  was 
assigned  to  a  brigade  of  light  infantry  under 
Lafayette.  The  advanced  corps  was  con- 
ducted by  Col.  Alexander  Hamilton  assisted 
by  Col.  Gimat.  The  attack  commenced  at 
8  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  the  assailants 

♦  Upon  Ihe  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  secretary  Nel- 
fcnn,  who  barf  been  long  n  niomlier  of  ihe  Council,  retired 
from  pablic  aifitir*.  He  lived  al  Yorktown,  where  he  had 
erected  a  hand»oirte  house, adorned  with  '*  a  chimney-piece 
•nd  some  \m»  reliefa  of  very  fine  marble  exquiskely  sculp- 
tured." Lord  Cornwallis  made  his  head  quarters  '\n  ibis 
house,  which  stood  near  his  line  of  defensive  works.  It 
soon  altracied  the  aUention  of  the  French  artillery  and  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed.  Secretary  Nelson  was  in  it 
mrhen  the  first  shot  killed  one  of  his  negroes  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  him.  Wbst  increased  his  solicitude  was  that 
he  haci  two  sons  in  the  American  army,  so  that  every  shot 
whether  fired  from  the  town  or  from  the  trenches  might 
prove  equally  fatal  to  him.  When  a  Bag  was  sent  in  to 
request  that  he  might  be  conveyed  wiihin  the  American 
lines,  one  of  his  sons  whs  observed  gaxing  wisifully  at  the 
gate  of  the  town,  by  which  the  a^ed  secretary  was  to  come 
out.  Cornwallis  (>ermilted  his  withdrawal  and  he  was  taken 
to  Washington's  head  quatlers.  Upon  alightinif,  with  a 
serene  coontensinee  he  reluicd  to  ihe  French  officers  who 
stood  around  him,  what  had  been  the  effect  of  their  batte- 
ries aiul  how  much  his  mansion  bod  suffered  from  the  first 
shol.    2  Cbaslelluz,  pp.  24-27. 


entered  the  fort  with  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
without  firing  a  gun.     The  American  loss 
was  eight  killed  and  thirty  wounded.    Major 
Campbell  who  commanded  the  fort  was  woun- 
ded and  made  prisoner  with  about  thirty  sol- 
diers ;  the  rest  escaped.     During  the  assault 
the  British  kept  up  a  fire  along  their  whole 
line.     Washington,  Lincoln  and  Knox,  with 
their  aids,  having  dismounted,   stood  in  an 
exposed  situation  awaiting  the  result.     The 
other  redoubt  on  the  ri^ht  of  the  British  was 
taken  at  the  same  time,  by  a  detachment  of 
the  French,  commanded  by  Baron  de  Vio- 
menil.     He  lost  about  100  men   killed  and 
wounded.  Of  the  enemy  at  this  redoubt,  eigh- 
teen were  killed  and  forty-five  captured,  inclu- 
ding three  officers.     By  this  time  many  of  the 
British  guns  were  silenced  and  their  ivorks 
were  becoming  ruinous.     About  4  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  Col.  Abercrom- 
bie,  with  400  men,  made  a  sortie  against  two 
unfinished  redoubts  occupied  by  the  French. 
A(\er  spiking  some  cannon,  the  British  were 
driven  back  with  a  small  loss  on  each  side. 
One  hundred  pieces  of  heavy  ordinance  were 
now  in  full  play  against  the  enemy.     The 
British  had  nearly  ceased  firing.  On  the  17th, 
Cornwallis  by  a  flag  requested  a  cessation  of 
hostilities.     On  the   19th  of  October,   1781, 
the  British  forces  at  Yorktown  and  Glouces- 
ter Point  were  surrendered.     At   about  12 
o'clock,  the  combined  army  was  drawn  up 
along  a  road,  in  two  lines,  extending  more 
than  a  mile,  the  Americans  on  the  right,  the 
French  on  the  left.  At  the  head  of  the  Ameri- 
can line,  Washington  appeared  on  horseback 
surrounded  by  his  aids.     At  the  head  of  the 
French  line  was  posted  Count  Rochambeau. 
The  concourse  of  spectators  from  the  coun- 
try was  equal  in  number  to  the  military.     At 
2  o'clock  the  captive  army  advanced  through 
the  line  formed  for  their  reception*     Corn- 
wallis pretending  indisposition  was  not  pre- 
sent.    His  place  was  filled  on  the  occasion 
by  General  O'Hara.     This  officer  mounted  on 
a  fine  charger,  made  the  surrender.     The  loss 
during  the  siege  was,  French  50  killed,  127 
wounded;  Americans  27  killed, 73  wounded* 
According  to  Cornwallis'  account,  his  loss 
was  156  killed,  326  wounded,  70  missing ; 
total,  552.      The  whole  number  of  men  sur- 
rendered, 7,247  ;  75  brass,  169  iron  cannon; 
7,794   muskets  with  stores^  money  and  28 
colors. 
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APPENDIX, 

The  following  Memoir  of  the  Battle  of  Point 
Pleasant  was  composed  by  my  uncle,  the  late 
Dr.  Samuel  L.  Campbell,  of  Rockbridge 
county,  Virginia.  He  married,  in  1794,  a 
sister  of  the  Rev,  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander, 
Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  of 
Princeton  and  died  at  an  advanced  age,  in 
1840.  During  several  years  previous  to  his 
death,  he  was  blind,  and  it  was  during  this 
period,  that  he  dictated  to  his  children  the 
following  narrative.  It  so  happened  that 
when  I  was  preparing  my  own  manuscript  of 
the  ''Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Col- 
ony and  Ancient  Dominion  of  Virginia,"  for 
the  press,  a  copy  of  my  uncle's  Memoir  was 
communicated  to  me  by  his  son,  the  Rev. 
Samuel  D.  Campbell,  and,  with  his  consent, 
it  is  here  published,  and  I  am  happy  in  hav- 
ing it  in  my  power  to  lay  before  the  reader 
so  interesting  a  production. 

Memoir  of  the  Battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  by 
Samuel  L.  Campbell^  M,  2>.,  of  Rockbridge 
County,  Virginia. 

The  following  Memoir  relates  to  an  event- 
ful period  in  the  history  of  Western  Virginia, 
comprising  all  the  years  from  54  to  79  of  the 
last  century.  At  first  nothing  more  was  con- 
templated than  a  short  account  of  the  cam- 
paign of  74,  but  on  examination,  that  trans- 
action was  found  to  be  so  intimately  connec- 
ted with  others,  both  anterior  and  subsequent, 
that  it  was  judged  best  to  ^\e  greater  latitude 
to  the  memoir.  It  has  been  chiefly  formed 
from  recollections  partly  of  some  portions  of 
history  which  the  writer  met  with  many  years 
ago ;  partly  from  the  narratives  of  sundry 
persons,  most  of  whom  had  been  actors  in 
the  Indian  wars.  Resting  as  it  does  so  much 
upon  memory,  there  may  be  inaccuracies,  and 
incidents  may  have  been  overlooked,  which 
should  have  been  noticed.  But  these  it  is 
thought  will  not  be  of  much  importance, 
when  it  is  known  that  the  writer  in  want  of 
sufficient  materials,  was  unable  to  go  much 
into  detail.  The  memoir  itself  \b  little  more 
than  an  outline  or  general  view,  and  there- 
fore can  possess  little  interest  otherwise  than 
as  it  excites  enquiry  and  attracts  attention  to 
a  subject  important  indeed,  but  hitherto  neg- 
lected. The  inhabitants  of  this  country  are 
tery  imperfectly  acquainted  with  its  history. 


This  remark  applies  particularly  to  that  sec* 
tion  commonly  called  the  Valley  of  Virginia, 
which  lying  along  the  Blue  Ridge,  stretches 
from  the  Potomac  to  the  Alleghany  mountain. 
Of  this  many  of  the  inhabitants  know  little 
more  than  what  they  see.  They  see  a  coun- 
try possessing  salubrity  and  fertility,  yielding 
plentifully,  in  great  variety,  most  of  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life ;  a  country  which  has  ad- 
vantages, conveniences  and  blessings,  in 
abundance,  in  profusion,  I  had  almost  said 
in  superfluity.  But  they  know  not  how  it 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  present  occu« 
pants ;  they  know  not  who  were  the  first  set- 
tlers, whence  they  came,  at  what  time,  in 
what  numbers,  nor  what  difficulties  they  had 
to  encounter,  nor  what  was  the  progress  of 
population.  One  who  would  become  ac- 
quainted with  these  matters,  must  travel  back 
a  century  or  more ;  he  must  witness  the  early 
adventurers  leaving  the  abodes  of  civilization 
and  singly,  or  in  families,  or  in  groups,  com- 
posed of  several  families,  like  pioneers  on  a 
forlorn  hope,  entering  the  dark,  dreary,  track- 
less forest,  which  had  been  for  ages  the  nur- 
sery of  wild-beasts  and  the  pathway  of  the 
Indian.  After  traversing  this  inhospitable 
solitude  for  days  or  weeks  and  having  be<* 
come  weary  of  their  pilgrimage,  they  deter- 
mined to  separate  and  each  family  taking  its 
several  course  in  quest  of  a  place  where  they 
may  rest,  they  find  a  spot  such  as  choice, 
chance  or  necessity  points  out;  here  thef 
sit  down  ;  this  they  call  their  home— a  cheer- 
less, houseless  home.  If  they  have  a  tent, 
they  stretch  it  and  in  it  they  all  nestle  ;  other* 
wise  the  umbrage  of  a  wide-spreading  oak, 
or,  mayhap,  the  canopy  of  heaven  is  their 
only  covering.  In  this  new-found  home, 
while  they  are  not  exempt  from  the  common 
frailties  and  ills  of  humanity,  many  peculiar 
to  their  present  condition  thicken  around 
them.  Here  they  must  endure  excessive  la- 
bor, fatigue  and  exposure  to  inclement  sea- 
sons ;  here  innumerable  perils  and  privations 
await  them  ;  here  they  are  exposed  to  alarms 
from  wild  beasts  and  from  Indians.  Some- 
times driven  from  home  they  take  shelter  ia 
the  breaks  and  recesses  of  the  mountains, 
where  they  continue  for  a  time  in  a  state  of 
anxious  suspense ;  venturing  at  length  to  re- 
connoitre their  home,  they  perhaps  fiud  it  a 
heap  of  ruins,  the  whole  of  their  little  pecuF' 
hum  destroyed.    This  firequently  happened. 
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The  inhabitants  of  the  country  being  few  and 
in  most  cases  widely  separated  from  each 
other,  each  group,  fully  occupied  with  its 
own  difficulties  and  distresses,  seldom  could 
have  the  consolation  of  hoping  for  the  advice, 
assistance  or  even  sympathy  of  each  other. 
Many  of  them,  worn  out  by  the  hardships  in- 
separable from  their  new  condition,  found 
premature  graves ;  many  hundreds,  probably 
thousands,  were  massacred  by  the  hands  of 
the  Indians,  and  peace  and  tranquillity,  if  it 
came  at  all,  came  at  a  late  day  to  the  few  sur- 
vivors. 

**  TaDlflB  erat  ino)is — condere  genlem.** 

Here  have  been  stated  a  few  items  of  the  first 
cost  of  this  country,  but  the  half  has  not 
been  told ;  nor  can  we  calculate  in  money 
the  worth  of  the  sufferings  of  these  people ; 
especially  we  cannot  estimate  in  dollars  and 
cents  the  value  o[  the  lives  that  were  lost. 
An  historical  account  of  the  early  settlements 
of  the  country  is  a  desideratum.  Much  in- 
deed that  might  go  to  form  such  a  work  has 
been  irrecoverably  lost ;  much  might,  by  care 
and  industry  be  collected,  enough,  if  used  b> 
a  skilful  hand,  to  form  a  work  which  would 
merit  the  public  patronage.  The  writer  must 
here  acknowledge  that  a  number  of  facts 
were  communicated  to  him  by  two  individu- 
als of  Rockbridge  county,  of  which  he  has 
availed  himself.  These  individuals  were  An- 
drew Reid,  Esq.  and  William  Moore,  Esq. 
They  were  both  in  the  campaign  of  1774,  and 
both  in  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  and  acted 
well  their  several  parts.  Mr.  Reid  was  known 
to  have  certainly  killed  an  Indian  early  in  the 
engagement ;  Mr.  Moore  bore  from  the  bat- 
tle-ground a  wounded  soldier.  Standing 
near  to  his  fellow  when  the  wound  was  given, 
at  much  personal  risk,  being  in  full  view  of 
the  enemy's  line,  he  received  his  wounded 
companion  on  his  shoulders  and  bore  him  to 
the  camp,  there  placing  him  under  the  care 
of  attendants  he  returned  to  the  fight,  in 
which  both  he  and  Mr.  Reid  continued  until 
victory  declared  in  favor  of  the  white  men. 
This  wounded  soldier  was  John  Steel,  of  Au- 
gusta, who  was  shot  quite  through  the  chest. 
From  this  wound,  although  at  first  deemed 
mortal,  he  recovered  so  rapidly  as  to  be  able 
to  ride  home  at  the  end  of  the  campaign. 
Early  in  the  revolutionary  war  he  entered  the 
army  as  a  subordinate  officer,  and  continued 


in  this  service  until  the  struggle  was  over,  at 
which  time  he  was  discharged  with  the  rank 
of  colonel.  Soon  af\er  returning  to  his  na- 
tive state  he  was  appointed  by  the  legislature 
a  member  of  the  privy  council,  the  duties  of 
which  office  he  performed  during  the  con- 
stitutional term.  He  was  again  appointed 
by  the  same  authority  to  an  important  agency 
in  the  south-west,  the  object  of  which  is  not 
now  distinctly  remembered.  He  removed 
about  the  end  of  the  last  century  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Natchez,  where  he  undertook  the 
cultivation  of  the  cotton  plant.  When  a  ter- 
ritorial government  was  established  in  Mis- 
sissippi he  was,  by  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  appointed  governor.  Nothing 
more  of  him  is  known  by  the  writer,  sare 
that  he  died  at  an  advanced  age,  about  hilf 
a  century  af\er  receiving  the  wound  at  the 
battle  of  Point  Pleasant. 

During  the  war  between  France  and  Great 
Britain,  which  commenced  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  the  new  settlements  of 
Virginia  suffered  much  from  Indian  depreda- 
tions. At  this  time  France  had  possessioo 
of  Quebec  and  the  Canadas ;  the  ri?er  St 
Lawrence  and  the  lakes  were  under  her  con- 
trol. For  the  defence  and  maintenance  of 
these  possessions  many  strong  fortificaiiom 
were  erected  at  different  points,  among  which 
were  Ticonderoga,  Fort  Stanwix,  Detroit  and 
others.  Fort  DuQuesne  was  erected  in  1756 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Monon^abela  and 
Alleghany  rivers.  It  is  evident  that  the  de- 
sign of  the  French  monarch  was  to  connect 
Quebec  with  New  Orleans,  by  establishing  a 
chain  of  posts  along  the  great  waters,  and 
thus  to  limit  the  extension  of  the  British 
provinces  in  North  America.  That  large 
scope  of  country  bounded  by  the  north-west- 
ern lakes,  the  river  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio 
was  wholly  claimed  by  the  western  Indians. 
Many  separate  and  independent  tribes  were 
planted  throughout  its  whole  extent  These, 
for  the  most  part,  resided  in  villages  and 
were  of^en  at  war  with  each  other,  but  ail 
viewed  the  whites  as  a  common  enemy. 
Among  them  the  Shawnees  stood  pre-emi- 
nent for  power  and  prowess.  Their  villages 
were  on  the  Scioto,  and  were  near  to  the 
whites.  These  different  causes  rendered 
them  more  formidable. 

At  fort  DuQuesne   was  constantly  kept, 
by  the  French  traders,  a  full  supply  ofanns, 
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ftfnmunition,  blankets,  wampum  and  such 
other  articles  of  traffic  as  suited  the  Indian 
market.    Thus  the  Indians  were  attached  to 
the  interests  of  France  and  enlisted  in  her 
cause.    The  frontier  of  Virginia,  at  that  time, 
extended  from  the  North  Carolina  line  on 
the  Holston,  to  a  point  somewhere  near  fort 
DuQuesne,  a  distance  of  probably  three  or 
four  hundred  miles.    The  whole  of  this  great 
extent  was  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the 
Indians  and  was  oflen  entered  by  them  in 
bands  of  ten  or  twenty,  murdering,  plunder- 
ing, and  capturing  families,  seldom  remain- 
ing longer  than  from  ten  to  twenty  hours, 
retreating  in  so  short  a  time  that  rarely  an 
adequate  force  could  be  collected  to  oppose 
or  pursue  them,  and  if  pursued,  the  Indian, 
by  wily  stratagems,  would  often  elude  his 
pursuers.    The  settlement  remained  in  this 
unpleasant  state  for  a  number  of  years  with 
no  protection,  and  always  apprehensive  of 
danger.    By  the  fall  of  the  unfojtunate  Brad- 
dock  and  the  annihilation  of  his  army  in  the 
year  1755,  matters  were  rendered  incompara- 
bly worse.    The  dogs  of  border  war  were 
completely  unkennelled.    A  large  portion  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  felt  the  shock  of 
this  catastrophe;  but  the  settlements  most 
exposed  were  in  the  district  of  country  lying 
west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  from  the  Potomac 
the  whole  length  of  the  valley  and  thence  to 
the  Carolina  line  on  the  Holston.     Many  in- 
dividuals and  families  fled  from  the  valley  over 
the  Blue  Ridge  for  safety.     Fear  seemed  to 
seize  the  whole  community,  and  the  name  of 
an  Indian  struck  terror  through  the  entire  set- 
tlements.   Those  who  did  not  leave   their 
hometf  depended  for  safety  upon  rudely  con- 
structed forts,  which  were  to  be  found  in 
every  neighborhood.   But  alas!  the  first  alarm 
was  often  the  sound  of  the  rifle  or  war-whoop 
of  the  Indian  ready  to  pounce  upon  his  prey. 
[1759.]    A  band  of  the  Shawnees  made  a  de- 
scent upon  Kerr's  creek,  in  what  is  now 
Rockbridge  county.    They  killed  and  took 
prisoners  many  persons,  the  number  not  now 
known.    One  of  these  being  tomahawked, 
scalped  and  left  for  dead,  recovered  and  lived 
thirty  or  forty  years.     In  1763  a  party  of  the 
same  tribe  visited  the  same  place,  killed  and 
took  captive  thirty  or  forty  persons,  and  set 
out  on  the  next  day  on  their  return  to  their 
towns.     In  both  instances  they  returned  by 
easy  journeys,  carrying  with  them  their  scalps. 


prisoners,  and  spoils,  unopposed  and  unpur- 
sued.  These  are  specimens  of  the  mode  of 
Indian  warfare,  and  they  show  the  depressed 
spirit  of  the  whites,  when  twenty-seven  In- 
dians  could  come  a  distance  of  three  or  four 
hundred  miles,  commit  such  depredations 
and  go  off  unscathed !  [1763.]  A  treaty  of 
peace  was  ratified  between  France  and  Great 
Britain,  *  which  gave  some  respite.  Hostili- 
ties, in  a  great  measure,  ceased  and  prison- 
ers were  surrendered.  Many  of  the  settlers 
now  supposed  that  there  were  grounds  to 
hope  for  a  permanent  peace.  In  the  yeiar 
1759  Quebec  had  been  subdued  to  the  Brit- 
ish arms  under  General  Wolfe,  and  by  treaty 
all  the  French  possessions  in  the  northern 
part  of  North  America  were  surrendered  to 
the  British,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  French 
influence  would  cease.  But  this  hope  was 
chimerical ;  deep-rooted  enmity  and  strong 
antipathy  existed.  The  whites,  during  the 
late  war,  had  suffered  much  from  Indian  bar- 
barity, pillaging  and  burning  their  dwellings, 
murdering  the  inhabitants,  carrying  many 
into  captivity,  and  of  these  putting  to  death 
not  a  few  by  lingering  and  painful  tortures. 
These  cruelties  were  commonly  perpetrated 
along  the  frontier.  Few  settlements  or  even 
neighborhoods  escaped.  Where  had  lately 
stood  a  comfortable  cabin,  occupied  by  an 
industrious,  and  peaceable,  and  contented 
family,  might  now  be  &een  a  pile  of  ashes 
slaked  with  blood.  All  ages,  all  conditions 
were  alike  exposed.  The  ruthless  savage 
felt  no  more  pity  for  the  delicate  female  or 
helpless  in&nt,  than  did  his  hatchet  or  scalp- 
ing knife.  The  settlers  viewed  the  savages 
as  enemies  to  mankind,  that  ought  to  be 
blotted  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  many 
thought  that  he  who  killed  one,  of  whatever 
tribe,  was  doing  God's  service.  The  Indians, 
too,  were  not  behind  in  hate.  Their  ancient 
jealousies  still  existed.  They  viewed  the 
whites  as  unrighteous  intruders  upon  a  soil 
which  had  been  theirs  by  birthright  and  long 
possession.  They  recollected  their  unexam- 
pled success  in  the  late  border  wars,  and  no 
doubt  many  of  them  wished  their  renewal. 
From  such  tempers  and  dispositions,  from 
the  indulgence  of  such  passions,  it  were 
strange  if  there  should  not  result  consequen- 
ces similar  in  their  nature,  and  ere  long  this 

*  Col.  StewRrt  says  that  this  treaty  was  formed  by  Col. 
Botiqaet  in  1764  instead  of  1763. 
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did  happen.  A  party  of  armed  men  entered 
the  cabin  of  Logan,  a  celebrated  Mingo  chief 
and  in  his  absence  slaughtered  his  family,  con* 
sisting  of  women  and  children.  This  chief, 
upon  his  return,  became  indignant,  implaca- 
ble, and  irreconcilable.  Another  massacre 
was  perpetrated  far  up  the  Ohio,  upon  a  set- 
tlement of  peaceable  Indians,  inhabiting  the 
borders  of  Grave  creek.  This  outrage  and 
the  murder  of  Bald  Eagle,  a  Delaware  chief, 
are  believed  to  have  been  the  first  violations 
of  the  treaty  of  1763.  Indians  consider  it 
an  imperative  duty  to  revenge  the  death  of 
their  friends.  The  hatchet  was  consequently 
raised  and  blood  streamed  along  the  frontier 
throughout  its  length  and  breadth.  Thus 
these  imprudent  men,  by  murdering  those 
Indians  in  time  of  peace,  brought  destruc- 
tioD  on  hundreds,  and  perhaps  thousands  of 
defenceless  individuals.  This  state  of  things 
continued  until  the  year  1774.  In  this  year 
the  government  of  Virginia  determined  to 
send  an  army  into  the  Indian  country.  One 
division  of  this  army  was  to  be  levied  from 
the  Redstone  country,  near  Pittsburg,  and 
from  the  north-eastern  counties  of  the  great 
Valley,  to  march  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  Lord  Dunmore,  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia. Another  division  was  to  be  raised 
west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  chiefly  from  the 
counties  of  Augusta  and  Botetourt,  to  be 
under  command  of  General  Andrew  Lewis 
of  the  latter  county,  and  were  directed  to 
march  directly  through  the  mountains  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Kanawha,  and  there  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  governor  with  the 
first  division.  About  the  first  of  September 
nearly  all  the  troops  destined  for  the  south- 
ern division  of  the  army  had  assembled  in 
Greenbriar  and  pitched  their  tents  at  Camp 
Union,  *  where  Lewisburg  now  stands.  A 
few  companies,  however,  which  were  to  have 
been  raised  on  the  head-waters  of  Holston 
and  New  River,  under  the  direction  of  Col. 
Christian,  had  not  yet  arrived.  For  these 
Creneral  Lewis  waited  several  days,  but  ap- 
prehending that  longer  delay  might  be  detri- 
mental to  the  success  of  the  campaign,  on 
the  11th  of  the  month  he  ordered  his  troops 
to  strike  their  tents  and  commence  their 
march.  They  amounted  to  a  thousand  armed 
men,  and  were  soon  joined  by  Major  Field 
with    seventy   volunteers   from    Culpepper. 

*  Col.  Stewart  cmIU  this  ttattoo  Fort  Savaondb. 


There  were  besides  a  number  of  uDarmed 
attendants,  such  as  pack-horse-drivers,  bol* 
lock-drivers,  &c.     The  subsistence   of  the 
troops  was  a  per-diem  allowance  of  floar  and 
fresh  beef.    The  flour  and  camp  equipage 
were  conveyed  on  pack-horses ;  the  bullocks 
were  driven  in  the  rear  of  the  army  and 
slaughttsred    aa   occasion   required.     Since 
there  was  neither  road  nor  pathway  through 
the   mountainous   wilderness.   Captain   Ar- 
buckle  preceded  with  a  band  of  men  who 
acted  as  pioneers  to  examine  and  mark  out 
the  route  for  the  army.    This  was  so  laid  out 
as  to  strike  high  on  the  Kanawha,  near  to  the 
point  where  it  takes  its  name  and  thence 
down  its  right  bank.     At  the  mouth  of  the 
Elk  a  halt  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing canoes  to  transport  the  heavy  bag- 
gage to  Point  PleasanL  By  this  scheme  it  was 
intended  to  get  rid  of  the  incumbrance  of  all 
those  pack-horses,  which  would  not  be  want- 
ed after  a  junction  with  the  northern  division. 
The  canoes  being  completed,  the  army  moved 
forward  and  arrived  at  Point  Pleasant  on  the 
last  day  of  September.    This  point  is  a  pro- 
montory formed  by  the  Great  Kanawha  and 
Ohio  rivers,  where  the  former  falls  into  the 
latter  at  right  angles.    As  the  northern  di- 
vision had  not  reached  this  place  and  no  ad- 
vices nor  orders  had  been  received  from  the 
Governor,  the  troops  were  directed  to  form 
an  encampment.     For  this  purpose  the  pro- 
montory afforded  ground  highly  eligible,  de- 
fended on  the  north  by  the  Ohio  and  on 
the  south-west  by  the  Kanawha,  whilst  its 
eastern  side  lay  open  to  an  immense  wilder- 
ness.    This  promontory  was  elevated  con- 
siderably above  the  high-water  mark,  and  af^ 
forded  an  extensive  and  variegated  prospect 
of  the  surrounding  country.    Here  were  seen 
hills,  mountains,  valleys,  cliffs,  plains,  and 
promontories,  all  covered  with  gigantic  for- 
ests, the  growth  of  centuries,  standing  in 
their  native  grandeur  and  integrity,  unsub- 
dued, unmutilated  by  the  hand  of  man,  wear- 
ing the  livery  of  the  season  and  raising  aloft 
in  mid  air  their  venerable  trunks  and  branches 
as  if  to  defy  the  lightning  of  the  sky  and  the 
fury  of  the  whirlwind.     This  widely  extend- 
ed prospect,  though  rudely  magnificent  and 
picturesque,   wanted,  nevertheless,  some  of 
those  softer  features  which  might  embellish 
and  beautify,  or  if  the  expression  were  per- 
mitted, mi^ht  cimlize  the  savage  wilduess  of 
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some  of  Nature's  noblest  efforts.  Here  were 
to  be  Been  no  Tillages  nor  hamlets,  not  a  farm 
house  nor  cottage,  no  fields  nor  meadows  with 
their  appropriate  fiirniture,  shocks  of  corn  nor 
herds  of  domestic  animals.  In  its  widest 
range  the  eye  would  in  vain  seek  to  discover 
k  cultivated  spot  of  earth  on  which  to  repose. 
Here  were  no  marks  of  industry,  nor  of  the 
exercise  of  those  arts  which  miniater  to  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  man ;  here  Na- 
ture had  for  ages  on  ages  held  undisputed 
empire.  In  the  deep  and  dismal  solitude  of 
these  woodlands  the  lone  wanderer  would 
have  been  startled  by  the  barking  of  the 
watch-dog,  or  the  shrill  clarion  of  a  chanti- 
cleer. Here  the  whistling  of  the  plough-boy 
or  the  milk-maid's  song,  sounds  elsewhere 
heard  with  pleasing  emotions,  would  have 
been  incongruous  and  out  of  place. 

From  this  same  promontory  were  to  be 
seen  two  mighty  rivers,  travelling  in  different 
directions,  from  far  distant  sources,  rolling 
on  with  strong  but  noiseless  current  their 
immense  volumes  of  water,  here  about  to 
unite  their  forces  and  form  one  majestic 
stream  and  this  too  hastening  away  South- 
Westwardly  in  a  serpentine  course  to  min- 
g\e  his  waters  with  the  floods  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. This  great  collection  of  water  which 
had  from  time  immemorial  flowed  in  one  un- 
broken current,  connecting  the  frozen  moun- 
tains of  the  North  with  the  Father  of  riv- 
ers, must  have  been  a  subject  of  wonder 
and  admiration  to  the  lately  arrived  troops. 
The  Ohio  river  when  found  a  century  ago 
was  named  by  the  French  "  La  Belle,"  the 
Beautiful.  From  its  possessing  an  assem- 
blage of  beauties  it  seems  to  have  a  just 
claim  to  this  appellation. 

"  Though  deep  yet  clear,  though  gentle  yet  not  dull, 
Strong  wiihont  lage,  without  o*erflowing  full.** 

The  beauties  of  this  river  were  all  from  Na- 
ture ;  cities  or  towns  had  not  arisen  on  its 
margin ;  no  water-craft  rested  on  its  bosom ; 
not  a  boat  or  bark  was  seen  to  diversify  its 
sorface  or  give  it  animation.  So  far  as  it 
respected  man,  it  was  a  watery  waste,  unin- 
teresting, unprofitable  and  unpromising.  For 
as  yet  no  one  had  dreamed  that  ere  long  this 
would  become  a  high-way  of  commerce  or 
that  numerous  swift  ships  would  be  at  no  dis- 
tant day  seen  stemming  its  current,  freighted 
with  the  fruits  and  fabrics  and  riches  of  other 


climes,  transporting  them  for  exchange  and 
thus  meeting  the  wishes  and  wants  of  thou- 
sands of  civilized  inhabitants  residing  on  its 
borders  and  spread  abroad  on  the  adjoining 
regions.  The  mind  of  man  is  oflen  busied 
in  searching  after  novelties  and  possibilities, 
and  sometimes  after  impossibilities.  Yet  it 
is  believed  that  at  the  time  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking,  no  one  had  anticipated  those 
astonishing  changes  which  have  since  taken 
place  in  the  Western  country  and  which 
have  been  the  result  of  human  ingenuity, 
industry  and  enterprise. 

The  troops  now  lay  encamped  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  enemy,— >*an  enemy  subtle  and 
insidious,  and  who,  roused  by  danger,  would 
exert  all  his  energy  and  strength  and  employ 
every  artifice  to  destroy  or  drive  from  his 
borders  these  hostile  invaders.  General 
Lewis  himself  possessed  military  talents  and 
had  much  experience  in  Indian  warfare.  He 
could  therefore  pretty  correctly  estimate  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  found  himself 
placed  and  is  said  to  have  been  much  dissat- 
isfied with  the  course  which  the  affairs  of 
the  campaign  had  taken.  Before  entering 
on  the  command  he  had  been  assured  that 
he  would-be  met  at  Point  Pleasant  by  the 
Northern  troops,  which  united  with  his  own 
would  constitute  an  army  able  to  overawe  the 
enemy  and  penetrate  his  country.  But  this 
assurance  had  not  been  verified.  No  North- 
ern troops  had  arrived  ;  no  advices  had  been 
received.  He  found  himself  now  far  advanc- 
ed in  the  wilderness,  with  only  a  few  raw,  un- 
disciplined militia  to  stand  against  all  the  force 
which  numerous  tribes  of  savages  confedera- 
ted in  one  common  cause,  might  embody,  to 
destroy  their  common  enemy.  He  was  so- 
licitous not  only  for  the  troops  under  his  im- 
mediate command,  but  also  for  the  eventual 
success  of  the  campaign.  What  opposition 
the  army  might  meet  with  on  entering  the 
enemy's  territory ;  what  delays,  disasters  and 
difficulties  he  might  be  obliged  to  encounter 
in  a  country  whose  geography  was  but  little 
known ;  how  far  it  might  be  necessary  for 
the  army  to  proceed  and  what  length  of  time 
would  be  necessary  for  completing  its  ope- 
rations,—were  problems  which  could  be  solv- 
ed only  i>y  actual  experiment.  General  Lewis 
saw  that  much  of  the  season  for  active  opera- 
tion had  already  passed  away.  The  days 
were  becoming  short  and  the  weather  cold. 
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and  if  the  severity  of  the  winter  should  stop 
the  progress  of  the  army  before  the  Indians 
were  subdued,  nothing  would  be  gained  and 
the  public  expectation  would  be  disappoint- 
ed. When  he  first  arrived  at  Point  Pleasant, 
he  sent  runners  to  find  the  head*quarters  of 
the  Governor  and  brincf  advices.  He  also 
undertook  the  erection  of  a  block-house, 
which  was  designed  to  be  a  depository  for 
such  baggage  and  stores  as  the  army  would 
not  need  while  traversing  the  Indian  coun- 
try, but  which  might  be  lefl  here  under  the 
protection  of  a  guard  until  the  army  should 
return  to  this  place.  He  also  adopted  other 
precautionary  measures  for  the  safety  of  the 
troops ,  among  these  was  an  order  prohibit- 
ing the  soldiers  from  leaving  the  camp  with- 
out permission.  This  was  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  men  from  going  out  singly  or  in 
small  groups,  lest  they  should  be  cut  off  by 
the  scouts  of  the  enemy  and  also  that  all  the 
troops  might  be  ready  to  act  promptly  and 
efficiently  in  any  emergency.  But  this  or- 
der was  not  regarded.  Many  of  the  men 
continued  to  go  out  every  day  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hunting  as  they  had  done  before  the 
order  was  issued.  This  was  irksome  and 
unpleasant  to  the  commander,  who  was 
vested  with  ample  authority,  but  without  the 
power  to  enforce  obedience.  To  resort  to 
military  punishment  would  have  been  vain. 
Most  of  the  men  and  some  of  the  officers 
indulged  a  spirit  of  insubordination,  and 
coercion  might  have  produced  open  muti- 
ny. Whilst  the  troops  lay  here,  some  dis- 
content took  place  on  account  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  provision.  Certain  companies 
complained  of  partiality,  alleging  that  they 
had  drawn  beef  of  very  inferior  quality,  whilst 
other  companies  fared  much  better.  This 
drew  forth  an  order  from  the  commander, 
directing  that  all  beef  of  an  inferior  qual- 
ity should  be  first  slaughtered  and  distribu- 
ted to  the  troops  alike.  This  order  was  is- 
sued on  the  9th  of  October,  and  on  the  next 
morning  before  the  break  of  day  at  least  one 
hundred  of  the  soldiers  had  lefl  the  camp 
to  seek  their  rations  in  the  woods.  Before 
this  all  the  game  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  camp  had  been  killed  or  driven  off. 
About  break  of  day,  on  the  morning  of  the 
10th  of  October,  a  strong  band  of  Indians 
was  found  advancing  on  the  camp.  A  de- 
tachment from  the  army  ordered  to  meet 


them  commenced  a  heavy  fire  sooo    after 
sunrise.     By  this  time  the  hunters  had  pro- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  be  quite  out  of  hearing, 
and  knew  nothing  about  the  battle  until  they 
returned  in  the  evening.    A  few  hanters, 
perhaps  half-a-dozen,  who  had  taken  their 
course  up  the  river,  met  the  Indiana  and 
were  killed  or  driven  back.     Thus  by  this  act 
of  disobedience  the  army  was  deprired  on 
this  important  occasion  of  about  a  handred 
of  its  best  marksmen,  or  nearly  one-tenth  of 
its  whole  number.     Had  these  been  present, 
the  action  would  probably  have  been  of  short- 
er duration  and  less  disastrous.     The  army 
under  General  Lewis  had  never  been  sub- 
jected to  discipline.     It  had  been  gathered 
in  a  mountainous  country  and  brought  with 
it  a  spirit  of  freedom  and  independence,  a 
spirit  which  mountaineers  always  possess, 
which  sometimes  prompts  to  great  and  noble 
deeds,  but  which  is  wholly  incompatible  with 
the  life  and  duties  of  a  soldier,  unless  when 
modified  and  corrected  by  much  training  and 
discipline.     These  men  were  healthy,  active 
and  enersretic  and  accustomed  to  the  toils 
and  privations  of  new  settlers.     They  were 
well  prepared  for  the  hardships  of  a  military 
life  and  when  tried  in  battle  were  found  to 
possess  that  firm   and  persevering  courage 
which  insures  victory.     They  were  indeed 
the  raw  materials  from  which  by  proper  train- 
ing, flight  have  been  manufactured  as  gal- 
lant and  efficient  soldiers  as  ever  manoeu- 
vred on  the  fields  of  Warsaw  and  Waterloo. 
Let  us  return  from  this  digression.     At  an 
early  day  the  Indians  had  become  acquaint- 
ed with  the  movements  in  Virginia  and  even 
w  ith  the  plan  of  the  campaign .    The  Shawnees 
rightly  judging  that  they  would  be  the  first  ob- 
ject of  attack,  called  in  their  out-posts,  viz ; 
their   hunting  and  marauding  parties,   and 
strengthened  themselves  by  renewing  their  al- 
liance with  many  other  tribes,  thus  securing 
their  aid  and  co-operation.    Even  while  Gen- 
eral Lewis  was  on  his  march,  the  warriors  were 
assembling.     Their  place  of  rendezvous  was 
between  Chilicothe  and  Point  Pleasant,  not 
far  distant  from  the  latter.    Their  intention 
at  first  had  been  to  attack  the  army  while 
crossing  the  river,  but  afterwards  it  was  de- 
termined that  it  should  be  permitted  to  pass 
undisturbed  and  commence  its  march  with 
the  view  of  cutting  it  off  more  completely 
by  ambuscade  in   the   wilderness   country. 
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This  course  was  probably  suggested  by  some 
aged  warrior,  who,  nineteeb  years  before,  had 
witnessed  the  success  of  the  stratagem  by 
which  the  army  of  Braddock  was  allowed  to 
Qross  the  Monongahela  and  proceed  with- 
out interruption  until  it  fell  into  the  embrace 
of  destruction. 

As  the  Indians  while  on  a  foray  have  no 
supplies  of  prOTisions,  save  what  every  man 
carries  for  his  own  use,  it  necessarily  hap** 
pens  that  where  any  considerable  number  are 
embodied,  their  excursion  must  be  of  short 
duration.  They  had  already  been  assembled 
some  length  of  time,  but  as  General  Lewis 
since  his  arrival  had  kept  himself  closely 
within  his  encampment,  they  had  found  no 
opportunity  for  attacking  him  to  advantage, 
nor  could  it  be  foreseen  when  such  opportu- 
nity might  offer.  Under  these  circumstan- 
ces they  became  apprehensive  of  scarcity, 
which  might  cause  a  breaking  up  of  their 
camp  and  a  dispersion  of  their  forces.  A 
council  of  their  chiefs  was  therefore  called. 
Here.it  was  proposed  that  they  should  cross 
^e  river  some  miles  above  Point  Pleasant 
and  march  down  in  the  night  undiscovered, 
so  that  they  might  at  break  of  day  surpri2<e 
the  camp  and  carry  it  by  general  assault. 
Cornstalk,  a  noted  Shawnee  chief,  opposed 
this  course,  alleging  that  war  was  not  for  the 
interest  of  the  Indians  and  that  overtures  for 
peace  should  be  made  to  the  whites.  But 
overruled  by  numbers,  he  acquiesced,  re- 
minding the  council  that  they  who  had  now 
declared  for  war,  were  responsible  for  the 
consequences  and  must  fight  with  great  bra- 
very, while  he  would  himse!f  accompany 
them  and  witness  their  performance.  Ac- 
cordingly on  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  Octo- 
ber, soon  afler  dark,  they  began  to  cross  the 
river  on  rafb  previously  prepared.  To  ferry 
so  many  men  over  this  wide  river  and  on 
these  clumsy  transports  must  have  required 
considerable  time.  But  before  morning  they 
were  all  on  the  eastern  bank  ready  to  pro- 
ceed. Their  route  now  lay  down  the  margin 
of  the  river,  through  an  extensive  bottom. 
On  this  bottom  was  a  heavy  growth  of  tim- 
ber, with  a  foliage  so  dense  as  in  many  pla- 
ces to  intercept  in  a  great  measure  the  light 
of  the  moon  and  stars.  Beneath  lay  many 
trunks  of  fallen  trees,  strewed  in  different 
directions  and  in  various  stages  of  decay. 
The  whole  surface  of  the  ground  was  corer- 
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ed  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  weeds,  inter- 
spersed with  entangling  vines  and  creepers 
and  in  some  places  with  close-set  thickets  of 
spice-wood  or  other  undergrowth.  A  jour- 
ney through  this  in  the  night,  must  have 
been  tedious,  tiresome,  dark  and  dreary. 
The  Indiansj  however,  entered  on  it  prompt- 
ly and  persevered  until  break  of  day,  when 
about  a  mile  distant  from  the  camp,  one  of 
those  unforeseen  incidents  occurred,  which 
so  often  totally  defeat  or  greatly  mar  the  best 
concerted  military  enterprises.  Two  soldiers 
from  the  camp,  wishing  to  make  a  success- 
ful hunt,  set  out  before  day  in  order  to  be  on 
the  hunting  ground  as  soon  as  it  was  light 
enough  to  discover  the  game.  These  were 
met  and  fired  on ;  one  of  them  fell ;  the 
other,  whose  name  was  Robertson,*  after- 
wards known  in  Tennessee  by  the  title  of 
Colonel,  not  relishing  this  roc^h  situation  so 
early  in  the  morning,  retraced  his  steps  with 
all  convenient  speed  to  the  camp,  where  he 
related  his  adventures  to  the  commander-in- 
chief.  "  While  he  was  yet  speaking''  his 
account  was  confirmed  by  other  hunters  who 
had  seen  the  Indians.  Three  hundred  men 
were  ordered  out  as  a  party  of  discovery  and 
observation,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Charles  Lewis,  brother  of  the  commander- 
in-chief,  and  Col.  William  Fleming.  These 
set  forward  at  sun-rise,  in  obedience  to  their 
orders,  and  when  less  than  half  a  mile  distant 
from  the  camp  encountered  the  whole  force 
of  the  enemy.  The  line  of  white  men  ex- 
tended in  a  direction  across  .  the  bottom, 
where  it  was  fully  a  mile  wide,  the  left,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Fleming,  resting  on  the 
river  bank  ;  the  right,  under  Lewis,  extended 
far  toward  the  rising  ground  or  bluff  of  Crook- 
ed creek,  a  branch  of  the  Kanawha.  The 
attack  was  first  made  on  the  right,  but  the 
firing  was  soon  heard  alon^  the  whole  extent 
of  the  line,  and  for  a  short  time  was  very 
sharp  and  here  several  of  the  combatants  fell 
on  both  sides.  But  believing  themselves  to 
be  greatly  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  both 
the  leaders,  Lewis  and  Fleming  being  wound- 
ed, the  former  mortally,  the  latter  severely, 
the  whole  party  fell  back,  but  not  in  confu- 
sion.    They  continued  pretty  well  embodied, 

*  Col.  Stewart  anys  ihat  his  nnine  was  Moony  and  that 
he  Slopped  before  ki$  lent>door,  to  reUio  his  adventure. 
Col.  LpwIs  calls  hiui  Roliertifon,  which  is  confirmed  by 
Meiisrs.  Reid  Si  Moore.  The  one  who  was  killed,  was 
named  Hickmao,  according  to  Col.  Stewart. 
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much  as  they  had  b€en  when  the  action  com- 
menced, and  kept  np  a  constant  fire,  which 
retarded  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  and  ^ave 
time  for  the  arrival  of  a  re-inforcement.  This 
onset  produced  great  alarm  in  the  camp. 
The  weight  of  the  firing  showed  that  the  en- 
emy were  re-inforced  and  the  progression  of 
the  sound,  that  they  were  nearing  the  camp. 
A  re-in  force  me  nt  erf  fifleen  men  was  ordered 
from  each  company,  amounting  probably  to 
less  than  two  hundred  and  fiAy.  A  tumul- 
tuous state  of  affairs  prevented  this  order 
from  being  executed  with  precision.  Some, 
anticipating  the  order,  had  hastened  to  relieve 
their  brethren  and  were  already  in  the  field. 
Others  promptly  obeyed  the  call  when  it  was 
received.  A  portion  appeared  to  move  slow- 
ly as  if  reluctant  to  quit  the  camp,  while 
another  portion,  and  not  a  few,  as  was  thought, 
mingling  with  the  promiscuous  crowd  con- 
cealed themselves,  evaded  the  order  and  thus 
kept  out  of  harm's  way.  As  this  re-inforce- 
ment  advanced,  not  in  a  body,  but  in  disor- 
derly succession,  it  was  long  exposed  and 
Buffered  much  from  the  enemy,  before  it  could 
be  arranged  in  the  line  of  battle.  The  re- 
treating party  now  strengthened  and  encour- 
aged, refused  farther  to  give  ground,  whilst 
the  Indians  pressed  on  with  great  earnest- 
ness and  being  indignant  at  having  their  pro- 
gress checked,  by  their  impetuosity  suffered 
much  in  their  turn.  Although  tbey  had  been 
foiled  ID  their  attempt  of  surprising  the  camp 
at  break  of  day,  yet  now  elated  by  their  par- 
tial success,  they  hoped  that  by  driving  back 
the  whites  and  furiously  pursuing  them  into 
the  camp,  they  might,  amidst  the  confusion 
and  carnage  which  would  follow,  gain  their 
primary  object,  but  the  whites  remained  firm 
and  immovable  and  now  was  the  heat  of  the 
battle.  The  combatants  stood  opposite  each, 
threatening  death  and  destruction  upon  the 
other.  Neither  would  retreat ;  neither  could 
advance.  The  noise  of  the  firing  was  tre- 
mendous. No  single  gun  could  be  distin- 
guished, but  it  was  one  constant  roar.  The 
rifle  and  tomahawk  now  did  their  work  with 
dreadful  certainty.  The  confusion  and  pertur- 
bation of  the  camp  had  now  arrived  at  its 
greatest  height.  The  ground  of  the  encamp- 
ment was  an  area  of  triangular  form,  two 
sides  of  which  were  bounded  by  the  rivers 
Ohio  and  Kanawha,  and  the  third  exposed  to 
the  battle-ground.     On  the  brea,  there  were 


men  to  the  number  of  ^ix  or  eight  hundred, 
of  various  descriptions,  armed  and  unarmed, 
all  pent  up  by  the  great  waters  in  the  rev, 
and  the  enemy  in  front,  without  an  tvenoe 
by  which  to  escape.    None  knew  the  strength 
of  the  enemy ;  all  knew  that  the  whites  had 
been  retreating  and  were  now  on  the  very 
verge  of  tlie  camp  and  that  by  another  paih, 
if  the  Indians  had  the  strength  to  mike  it, 
the  camp  might  become  the  battle-grouod. 
The  confused  noise  and  wild  uproar  of  battle, 
added  greatly  to  the  terror  of  the  scene.  The 
shouting  of  the  whites,  while  the  re-inforce- 
ment  was  advancing,  the  continual  roar  of 
the  fire-arms,  the  war-whoop  and  dismal  yel- 
ling of  the  Indians,  sounds  harsh  and  gratlD^ 
when  heard  separately,  became  by  mixture 
and  combination  highly  discordant  and  terrific 
Add  to  this  the  constant  succession  of  the 
dead  and  wounded,  brought  off  from  the  bit* 
tle-fieldy  many  of  these  with  shattered  limbs 
and  lacerated  flesh,  pale,  ghastly,  and  disfig- 
ured, and  besmeared  with  gore,  their  "ga^ 
ments  rolled  in  blood,"  and  uttering  doleliil 
cries  of  lamentation  and  distress ;  others  iaiat, 
feeble  and  exhausted  by  loss  of  blood,  scarce* 
ly  able  with  quivering  lips  to  tell  their  ail  to 
passers-by.     Sounds  and  sights  and  circum- 
stances such  as  these  were  calculated  to  ex- 
cite general  solicitude  for  the  issue  of  the 
battle,  and  alarm  in  each  individual  for  his 
own  personal  safety.     Early  in  the  day  Gen- 
eral Lewis  had  ordered  a  breast-work  to  be 
constructed  from  the  Ohio  to  the  Kanawha, 
thus  severing  the  camp  from  the  neighbour- 
ing forest.     This  breast-work  was  formed  by 
felling  trees  aod  so  disposing  of  their  trunks 
and  branches,  as  to  form  a  barrier  which  was 
difficult  to  pass.     It  was  designed  that  should 
the  enemy  gain  an  ascendancy  in  the  field, 
this  barrier  might  prevent  their  entrance  into 
the  camp,  while  at  the  same  time  it  mi^ht 
serve  as  a  protection  to  the  garrison  that  was 
within.    The  sua  had  not  ascended,  far  in  his 
midway  path  when  the  storm  of  battle  be* 
gan  to  subside  and  the  firing  to  abate.  Both 
parties  had  put  forth  their  most  streaaous 
efforts  and  both  had  sustained  heavy  loss; 
yet  both  seemed  willing  to  continue  the  con- 
test.    Nevertheless,  as  if  taught  by  experi- 
ence, both  seemed  willing  to  shelter  them- 
selves carefully  and  avoid  exposure,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  they  were  careful  to  em- 
ploy every  opportunity  for  annoying  their 
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enemy.  Seldom  now  did  any  one  expose 
himself  to  view  and  when  such  an  occurs 
rence  took  place,  fife  or  ten  or  perhaps  more 
Ijruns  were  discharged  from  the  opposite  line. 
After  this  there  was  silence  until  a  like  oc- 
cnrrenoe  again  took  place.  In  this  desul- 
tory way  the  battle  was  continued  for  a  con- 
siderable thne.  Althou;rh  the  Indians  had 
manifested  a  disposition  to  continue  the  con- 
test, they  had  in  fact  already  determined  to 
quit  the  field  and  had  taken  precautionary 
measures  to  render  their  retreat  more  secure. 
A  portion  of  their  force  was  detailed  to  con- 
ceal the  dead,  that  their  scalps  might  not 
come  into  possession  of  the  enemy  and  to 
remore  the  wounded  to  a  place  of  safety. 
Whilst  this  detachment  was  performing  these 
duties,  the  main  body  maintained  the  line  of 
battle  and  kept  the  white  men  at  bay.  But 
as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  wounded 
were  placed  in  security,  the  whole  Indian 
line  fell  back  several  hundred  yards  and  there 
in  ambush  awaited  the  approach  of  their  pur- 
suers. These  followed  with  too  little  cau- 
tion and  suffered  for  their  temerity.  Several 
times  the  Indians  practised  the  same  manoeu- 
vre by  retreating  and  concealing  themselves, 
and  in  each  of  these  stations  exhibited  the 
same  kind  of  desultory  warfare.  The  last  of 
these  positions  proved  advantageous  for  shel- 
ter and  concealment  and  here  the  Indians 
remained  for  several  hours,  maugre  all  the 
efforts  of  the  whites  to  dislodge  them.  At 
length  Captain  Shelby,  since  governor  of 
Kentucky  and  noted  for  his  skill  and  in- 
trepidity in  Indian  warfare,  was  ordered  by 
the  commander-in-chief  with  a  party  of  men 
to  pass  round  south  of  the  battle-ground 
and  gain  a  station  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy, 
or  at  least  one  from  which  he  might  enfilade 
their  line.  This  was  nearly  accomplished, 
when  the  design  was  discovered,  and  soon 
after  the  whole  of  the  Indians  fled  the  field. 
The  day  was  now  far  spent;  the  men  were 
exhausted  by  hunger,  fatigue  and  anxiety. 
Nothing  it  was  thought  could  be  gained  by 
further  pursuit.  The  victory  was  complete 
and  the  troops  returned  to  the  camp. 

The  foregoing  sketch  of  the  retreat  of  the 
Indians  was  taken  from  conversations  held 
with  individuals,. who  had  themselves  been  in 
the  battle.  These  on  several  minor  points 
did  not  entirely  harmonize,  but  considering 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed 


during  the  day  and  the  great  lapse  of  time 
since  this  occurrence,  a  coincidence  of  views 
could  not  be  expected.  This  retreat  in  its 
plan  and  execution  has  generally  been 
thought  to  have  been  made  with  skill  and 
dexterity.  European  and  Indian  battles  are 
so  different  in  their  character  as  hardly  to 
admit  of  comparison.  But  had  a  skilful  of^ 
ficer  of  high  reputation  in  modern  warfare 
conducted  this  retreat  precisely  as  it  was  done 
by  Cornstalk  and  his  associates,  the  milita- 
ry character  of  such  officer,  it  is  believed, 
would  not  have  suffered  by  the  performance. 
At  first  the  Indian  expected,  by  surpris«ing 
the  camp,  to  gain  possession  of  it  and 
its  scalps  and  its  spoils.  But  failing  in 
this  and  losing  many  of  their  warriors,  their 
next  purpose  was  to  escape  from  the  whites 
with  as  little  further  loss  and  delay  as  possi^ 
ble.  Their  great  difficulty  seems  to  have 
been  to  secure  the  wounded.  Many  of  these 
had  been  disabled  two  or  three  miles  from 
that  point  of  the  river,  where  the  rafts  had 
been  moored  and  to  which  point  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  they  should  aH  be  transported  in 
order  to  recross.  With  their  means  of  trans- 
portation this  must  have  required  much  time 
and  labor.  But  after  the  retreat  commen- 
ced the  Indian  chief  managed  with  so  much 
adroitness,  that  the  pursuers  had  not  gained 
probably  more  than  one  mile  and  a  half,  cer- 
tainly not  two  miles  in  six  or  seven  hours. 
Thus  it  happened  that  the  whole  band  had 
time  to  recross  the  river  in  the  evening,  or 
first  part  of  the  night.  Not  a  prisoner  was 
made  nor  one  of  the  wounded  fell  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies.  To  conduct  a  retreat 
successfully  requires  generally  greater  and 
more  various  talents  than  to  gain  a  victory. 
The  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks 
through  many  hostile  nations,  brought  into 
exercise  greater  and  more  diversified  talents 
than  the  celebrated  victory  over  Darius  king 
of  Persia.  The  former  conducted  by  Xeno- 
phon,  gained  for  him  a  more  enviable  repu* 
tation  than  had  ever  been  conceded  to  the 
hair-brained  son  of  PH^Kp  of  Macedon.  The 
former  saved  from  inevitable  destruction  a 
numerous  band  of  his  countrymen  and  re- 
stored them  to  their  native  land.  The  latter 
caused  the  destruction  of  a  great  Prince  and 
myriads  of  his  numerous  army,  whose  only 
crime  was  to  defend  themselves  against  a 
total  overthrow. 
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The  retreat  of  Washington  in  1777  with 
but  the  skeleton  of  an  army — a  mere  forlorn 
hope,  elicited  more  and  greater  military  Tir- 
tues,  than  any  period  of  his  eventful  life,  not 
excepting  even  that  proud  occasion  when  at 
Yorktown,  Virginia,  the  British  standard  fell 
before  him.  In  the  year  1755,  when  but  a 
youth,  this  same  Washington  gave  an  earn- 
est of  his  future  greatness  when  he  collected 
and  conducted  the  shattered  remains  of  Brad- 
dock's  array.  On  this  occasion  he  discover- 
ed such  strength  of  mind,  such  maturity  of 
judgment  and  such  decision  of  character,  as 
are  rarely  united  with  age  and  experience. 
Another  example  to  the  same  point  might  be 
given  in  the  person  of  General  Greene.  The 
r«treat  of  the  Southern  army  in  the  winter  of 
1781,  through  a  wasted  country,  abounding 
with  enemies  for  hundreds  of  miles,  without 
any  loss  of  men,  artillery  or  baggage,  al- 
though pursued  by  a  superior  force  under 
a  skilful  Greneral,  must  have  required  no  or- 
dinary military  skill.  On  entering  Virginia 
and  receiving  reinforcements,  he  faced  and 
fought  the  gallant  Cornwallis,  who  in  his 
turn  was  forced  to  retreat,  leaving  his  dead 
and  wounded  to  the  mercy  of  his  enemy. 
And  now  without  loss  of  time  General 
Greene  traversed  the  country,  where  he  had 
been  a  fugitive,  rapidly  reducing  the  enemy's 
out-posts,  so  that  in  a  few  months  he  was 
compelled  to  concentrate  all  his  forces  at  two 
points.  The  points  being  both  accessible  to 
shipping  were  convenient  stations  from  which 
to  run  away.  Thus  we  see  that  General 
Greene  had  the  courage  to  retreat  when  he 
could  not  meet  the  enemy  on  equal  terms ; 
that  this  retreat  was  conducted  without  loss ; 
and  that  eventually  he  was  able  to  establish 
peace  and  order  in  the  Southern  Country. 

On  the  morning  of  the  11th,  the  day  af^er 
the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  about  forty  dead 
bodies  required  the  rites  of  sepulture.  Pre- 
parations were  accordingly  made  to  perform 
the  duty  with  as  much  decent  respect  as  cir- 
cumstances would  permit.  Large  pits  were 
opened;  coffins  and  shrouds  were  out  of  the 
question ;  every  man's  blanket  served  for  his 
winding-sheet.  The  bodies  were  laid  side  by 
side  on  the  cold  earth,  and  the  same  mate- 
rial was  used  to  cover  and  conceal  them 
from  view.  A  few,  however,  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  their  friends  were  interred 
in  separate  graves.     Here  was  no  pomp  or 


pageantry,   no  muffled   drums;   no  minute 
guns,  no  vollies  of  platoons  were  fired  over 
their  grave.     Badges  of  mourning,  ensigns 
of  sorrow  were  not  in  demand.    The  reality 
itself  was  here.     Sorrow  was  depicted  apon 
every  countenance.    Those  very  men,  who 
but  yesterday,  with  stern  brow  and  danndess 
breast  in  the  fore  front  of  the  hottest  battle, 
defied  the  most  ruthless  of  the  savage  foe, 
were  now  seen  suffused  with  tears  and  melted 
with  grief.     This  was  not  from  mental  imbe- 
cility or  feminine  weakness.    To  lament  the 
fate  of  the  brave  who  fall  in  the  caase  of 
their  country,  and  to  perpetuate  their  mem- 
ory is  the  dictate  of  humanity ;  it  is  charac- 
teristic of  noble  and  generous  minds,  the 
uniform  practice  of  every  age  and  the  duty 
of  every  people.     I  would  not  envy  the  har- 
dihood of  him  who  could,  without  sensible 
emotion,  witness  such  a  scene.     He  must 
doubtless  be  destitute  of  one  of  the  noblest 
attributes  of  our  nature.     This  solemn  ser- 
vice is  now  ended :  dust  has  returned  to  dust 
and  other  duties  await  the  survivors.     They 
must  bid  a  long  adieu  to  the  dead,  whose  re- 
mains rest  here,  far  from  their  home  and  be- 
loved friends.     Here  in  the  bosom  of  a  vast 
wilderness,  the  haunt  of  wild  beasts,  where 
rude  savages  roam  and  where  a  civilized  foot 
has  seldom  trod,— here,  free  from  all  sublu- 
nary tumult,  may  they  repose  in  peaceful  si- 
lence, till  that  great  eventful  day  when  land 
and  sea  shall  give  up  their  dead  I  During  the 
border  wars  the  slain  of  the  vanquished  were 
seldom  buried.     To  bury  them  would  have 
been  often  difficult,  sometimes  dangerous; 
besides,  the  inveterate  enmity  which  then-ex- 
isted between  the  white  men  and  the  Indians, 
precluded  all  acts  of  humanity  or  courtesy. 
The  vengeful  savage  sometimes  pursued  his 
adversary  even  beyond  the  confines  of  life, 
mutilating  and  disfiguring  the  breathless  car- 
cass.    Nor  was  the  white  man  always  free 
from  such  atrocities.     But  on  the   present 
occasion  there  would  have  been  neither  dif^ 
ficultv  nor  dan  ver.    To  have  buried  the  dead 
would  have  comported  with  the  superior  civ- 
ilization and  intelligence  of  the  white  man 
and  his  pretensions  to  religion  and  it  might 
have  softened  the  ferocity  of  Indians,  to  know 
that  the  remains  of  their  warriors  which  might 
fall  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies  would  be 
treated  with  respect.    That  this  was  not  done  ' 
we  think  is  attributable  rather  to  the  charac- 
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ter  of  the  times,  than  to  any  peculiar  penrer- 
sity  in  the  temper  or  eharaeter  of  the  actors. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  certain  it  is,  that  more  than 
twenty  bodies  of  the  Indians,  who  fell  in  bat- 
tle, were  permitted  to  putrify  and  decay  on 
the  ground  where  they  expired,  or  to  be  de- 
voured by  birds  or  beasts  of  prey.  The  moun- 
tain eagle,  lord  of  the  feathered  race,  whilst 
from  his  lofty  cairn,  with  piercing  eye,  he 
surveyed  the  varied  realms  around  and  far 
beneath,  would  not  fail  to  descry  the  sump- 
tuous feast  prepared  for  his  use.  Her^  he 
might  whet  his  beak  and  feast  and  fatten 
and  exult.  Over  these  the  gaunt  wolf,  grim 
tyrant  of  the  forest,  might  prolong  his  mid- 
night revelry  and  howl  their  funeral  elegy. 
Whilst  far  remote,  in  the  deepest  gloom  of  the 
wilderness,  whither  they  had  fled  for  safety, 
the  surviving  warriors  might  wail  their  fate, 
or  chant  a  requiem  to  their  departed  spirits. 
Meanwhile  the  deceased  themselves  equally 
regardless  of  the  wailings  of  friends  and  the 
neglect  and  indignity  offered  to  their  own 
perishable  remains,  rest  in  quietness  and 
sleep  as  soundly  as  if  entombed  with  honor 
and  pomp  amid  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a 
military  funeral. 

This  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  ob- 
stinately contested  battles  ever  fought  on  the 
Western  frontier.  It  commenced  with  the 
rising  sun  and  ended  about  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  The  proportion  of  killed  and 
wounded  was  very  great.  On  the  largest 
calculation  there  could  not  have  been  more 
than  five  hundred  and  fifty  whites  in  the  field. 
Of  these  one  hundred  and  forty-four  were 
killed  and  wounded,  being  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  number,  and  making  an 
average  of  more  than  one  for  every  four 
minutes  during  the  time  the  battle  lasted.  It 
would  not  be  easy  to  produce  another  in- 
stance in  which  undisciplined  men  held  out 
lor  such  a  length  of  time,  whilst  sustaining 
so  great  a  loss  of  numbers ;  and,  indeed,  such 
an  example  can  seldom  be  found  among  dis- 
ciplined troops.  In  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
the  English  had  thirty-six  thousand  men  in 
tlie  field ;  the  contest  was  obstinate  and  for 
a  long  time  doubtful ;  they  fought  with  trobps 
equally  brave  and  well  disciplined  as  them- 
selves. Victory  finally  declared  in  favor  of 
the  English.  The  British  official  returns 
'give  nine  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-nine men  killed  and  w6unded,  being  more 


than  a  fourth,  but  not  a  third  of  the  whole 
number.  In  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  two 
thousand,  five  hundred  undbciplined  militia, 
with  no  other  arms  than  they  had  been  ac- 
customed to  use  about  home  and  without  ar- 
tillery, had  voluntarily  assembled  on  an  emi- 
nence, near  Boston,  in  the  night,  and  before 
morning  had  thrown  up  a  slight  entrench- 
ment and  when  discovered,  the  British  com- 
mander ordered  three  thousand  veteran  troops 
to  dislodge  them ;  these  were  completely 
armed,  led  on  by  skilful  Generals  and  sup- 
ported by  a  battery  and  shipping ;  twice  they 
assailed  the  militia  and  were  as  often  repul- 
sed; at  the  third  attack,  the  ammunition  of 
the  Provincials  having  failed  and  being  des- 
titute of  bayonets,  they  were  compelled  to 
retreat,  leaving  between  four  and  five  hun- 
dred killed  and  wounded.  The  British  offi-" 
cial  returns  made  their  loss  one  thousand  and 
fifty-six— being  more  than  a  third  of  the 
whole  number  engaged  in  the  battle.  An 
example  of  so  great  a  proportionate  loss  can 
scarcely  be  found  in  the  annals  oi  war,  un- 
less indeed  where  great  disparity  of  numbers 
or  some  untoward  circumstances  caused  a 
rout  instead  of  a  battle.  The  battle  of  Bun- 
ker Hill  is  in  every  respect  unexampled,  and 
if  we  may  be  allowed  to  use  the  phrase,  a 
perfect  non-descript. 

The  number  of  Indians  engaged  in  the 
battle  of  Point  Pleasant  is  altogether  uncer- 
tain. Some  of  the  hunters  who  saw  them 
early  in  the  morning,  reported  ihem  as  very 
numerous,  covering  several  acres  of  ground. 
The  first  party  under  General  Charles  Lewis 
retreated,  alleging  that  they  were  greatly 
overpowered  by  the  number  of  the  enemy* 
The  line  of  the  Indians  during  the  battle  was 
co-extensive  with  that  of  the  whites,  stretch- 
ing from  the  river  quite  across  the  bottom, 
about  a  mile  to  Crooked  creek.  It  is  said 
to  be  a  maxim  of  Indian  policy,  never  wil- 
lingly to  fight  an  equal  force  without  some 
manifest  advantage  and  this  maxim  seems  to 
be  founded  on  common  sense ;  for  little  can 
be  gained  in  a  contest  where  blows  are 
equal  on  both  sides.  In  this  battle  the  In- 
dians maintained  the  fight  with  great  obsti- 
nacy, which  they  would  not  have  done  ac- 
cording to  this  maxim,  had  they  not  consid- 
ered themselves  superior  in  numbers.  Whilst 
Greueral  Lewis  with  his  army  was  marching 
from  Greenbrier  and  lying  at  Point  Pleasant, 
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the  Shawnees  htd  full  time  to  form  conled- 
eracies  and  engage  asaiatance  from  the  neigh- 
boring tribea,  who,  it  waa  known,  made  a 
common  cause  on  all  occasions  against  the 
whites.  It  has  already  been  said  that  twenty 
white  men  expired  on  the  battle-ground. 
Nineteen  Indians  were  found  dead  in  the  field 
and  three  were  discovered  on  the  day  follow- 
ing, who  had  been  imperfectly  concealed. 
How  many  kjHed  and  wounded  were  borne 
off,  there  are  no  means  of  ascertaining. 
'*  They  were  discovered  throwing  their  dead 
into  the  Ohio  all  the  day  *''  All  the  circnm- 
atances  show  that  the  Indians  werenumerous, 
^nd  the  probability  is  that  theygreatly  ex* 
ceeded  the  number  of  whites  engaged  in 
the  battle.  In  Europe,  where  despots  send 
forth  their  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
hirelings  to  slaughter  each  other,  the  loss  of 
Point  Pleasant  would  be  thought  inconsider^ 
able,  scarcely  worthy  of  notice.  But  let  it 
be  considered  that  these  men  were  taken 
from  a  large  district  of  countrjTf  as  yet  but 
thinly  inhabited,  where  each  individual  might 
be  acquainted  with  every  other  for  six  or  eight 
miles  around.  A  common  interest,  common 
dangers  and  a  common  sympathy  cemented 
them  together.  A  portion  of  these  were 
men  in  the  prime  of  life,  possessing  intelli- 
gence, influence  and  respectability.  Anoth- 
er portion  of  them  were  younger,  most  of 
whom  gave  good  promise  of  future  worth. 
These  were  not  hirelings ;  no  mercenary  mo- 
tives had  led  them  to  battle.  They  went  at 
their  country's  call  for. the  protection  of  the 
defenceless  frontier.  They  met  the  enemy 
and  theirs  was  the  fate  of  war.  But  they  fell 
not  ingloriously  like  the  slain  on  Mount  Gil- 
boa  ;  their  weapons  of  war  perished  not,  nor 
was  their  shield  vilely  cast  away ;  they  fell 
fighting  bravely  and  their  death  contributed 
to  the  victory  that  followed. 

General  Lewis  soon  afler  the  battle  re- 
ceived orders  t  from  the  governor  to  march 
the  troops  to  a  certain  point  in  the  Indian 


•  So  siiys  Col.  Andrew  Leww  of  MonlgonM^ry,  yet  liT> 
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t  Col.  Stewnrt  says :  **  On  the  dny  before  the  battle  some 
■oouu  csme  down  the  river  frotn  his  lordship's  camp  ex- 
press to  General  Lewis  with  orders  to  cross  the  river  and 
toarck  his  troops  to  the  Shawnee  towns,  where  he  would 
meet  us  with  his  army.'*  But  Col.  A.  Lewis  of  Montgom 
ery  says,  that  (jencmi  Lewis  crossed  the  river  without  any 
orders  Al^rgtTing  an  acooaot  of  the  battle  and  things  pre* 
vious,  his  words  are  : — *'  All  this  time  nothing  was  heard 
from  Dunmore;*'and  strain,  **  He  received  no  orders  frotn the 
goverour  after  he  left  the  encampment  in  Greeabrier ',"  and 
gain,  **  Gen.  Lewis  was  never  ordered  to  cross  the  river.** 


country.  This  he  did  crossing  the  Ohio 
three  miles  above  Point  Pleasant.  During 
their  march  Indians  were  ofVen  seen  hover- 
ing atoand,  hanging  on  their  skirts  or  rear, 
and  sometimes  in  front.  Apprehensions 
were  entertained  of  a  battle,  but  no  hostili- 
ties took  place.  On  the  last  day  of  their 
march,  when  ten  or  fifteen  miles  from  the 
governor's  camp,  a  flag  met  General  Lewis, 
bearing  an  order  from  Danmore  to  halt  where 
he  then  was.  To  this  Qeneral  Lewis  seemed 
to  pay  no  attention,  bat  continued  his  march. 
The  flag  returned  and  in  a  few  hours  appear^ 
ed  again  with  another  order  to  the  same  e^ 
feet;  this  order  was  treated  as  the  first  and  the 
march  continued  nntil  the  army  arrived  at 
a  convenient  place  for  encampment,  within 
three  miles  of  the  governor's  head-qnarters, 
who  had  marched  his  troops  directly  to  this 
place  from  the  Redstone  country.  Very 
soon  aAer  halting,  it  was  discovered  that 
there  were  in  this  neighborhood  great  num- 
bers of  wild  turkeys  and  in  a  very  little  time 
a  strong  detachment  of  troops  armeil  and 
equipped  for  the  purpose,  fearlessly  sallied 
forth  to  make  an  attack  ou  them.  Marching 
on  with  hasty  step  in  loose  phalanx  with 
trailed  arms,  the  object  of  their  search  was 
soon  descried  in  close  order,  standing  aghast, 
with  heads  erect,  admiring  this  novel  phe- 
nomenon,— a  regiment  of  white  faces,  what 
they  had  never  before  seen,  in  dread  array  ap- 
proaching,— surprised  indeed,  but  not  ter- 
rified, for  thought  they,  '*  what  punishment 
shall  we  fear  doing  no  wrong  ?"  Suddenly 
and  unexpectedly,  when  within  half  rifle- 
shot, there  commenced  a  heavy  firing,  which 
soon  became  extensive.  From  this  they 
soon  learned  that  innocence  is  not  always  a 
protection  against  injury.  They  now  be- 
came disconcerted  and  fell  back.  The  firing 
continued  with  great  rapidity  and  the  tur- 
keys being  hard  pressed  and  closely  pursued 
through  copse  and  glen,  over  hill  and  dale, 
and  being  much  fatigued  and  despairing  of 
restoring  the  fortunes  of  the  day,  suddenly 
betook  diemselves  to  flight,  leaving  the  con- 
querors in  full  possession  of  the  field.  They 
glorying  in  their  victory,  now  returned  to  the 
camp,  conveying  with  them  at  least  five  hun- 
dred scalps  of  the  enemy.  *  These  were  not 
rudely  and  barbarously  torn  from  the  heads 
of  the  slain,  but  the  bodies,  necks  and  heads 

•  This  engaMment  was  styled  **  The  Battle  of  the  Toi^ 

key  Oobblers.**^ 
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were  borne  to  camp,  with  the  scdps  stick*  j  MoDtgomery,  it  will  be  seen  how  much  the 
ing  as  close  as  nightpcaps  and  ali  exhibited ,  troops  under  General  Lewis  were  incensed 
to  public  Tiew,  so  that  there  could  he  no  de- 1  against  Dunmore.    He  says,  '*  General  Lewis 


ceptioD.  And  now  glee  and  merriment  pre- 
vailed, every  man  vaunting  and  boasting  of 
his  own  exploits  and  adventures.  But  the 
exultation  was  not  complete  till  the  returns 
from  the  proper  officers  were  made  and  it 
was  found  that  although  the  aflray  was  long 
aod  bloody  and  had  l^ted  for  more  than 
twice  forty  minutes,  yet  not  one  man  was 
lost,  either  killed,  wounded,  or  missing.  The 
firing  had  been  so  heavy  that  it  was  heard  in 
the  governor's  camp  three  miles  distant  and 
it  was  there  believed,  that  the  Indians  and 
white  men  under  Lewis  had  gotten  to  hard 
knocks  again.  The  Bedstone  boys  seizing 
their  arms  hastily  ran  across  the  plain,  anx- 
ious to  know  the  certainty  and  if  necessary 
to  act  a  part.  Before  their  arrival  the  en- 
^^ement  was  over  and  the  troops  had  re- 
turned, but  what  was  the  surprise  of  the  al- 
lied troops,  when  they  were  told  that  ali  this 
fuss  was  nothing  more  than  an  attack  upon 
one  of  the  most  harmless  and  helpless  of  the 
leathered  race  ?  And  their  surprise  was  not 
diminished,  when  they  were  convinced  by 
signs  that  could  not  be  mistaken,  that  the 
conquerors,  cannibal-like,  were  about  to  de- 
vour the  bodies  of  the  slain.  The  Bedstone 
troops  were  a  fine  set  oY  fellows  and  gave 
no  symptom  of  backwardness  to  take  a  brush 
with  any  equal  number  of  the  tawny  sons  of 
the  West.  Their  uniform  dress  gave  them  a 
martial  air,  which  rendered  them  superior  in 
appearance  to  the  troops  under  General  Lew- 
is. The  Lewisites  were  willing  to  admit  all 
this  and  that  the  Bedstone  boys  had  in  some 
respects  the  superiority  over  them,  yet  not- 
withstanding the  motley  mixture  in  color  and 
materials  with  which  they  were  clothed,  they 
piqued  themselves  not  a  little  in  having  been 
fairly  tried  in  battle  a  few  days  before  and 
found  able  to  stand  fire  and  drive  their  ene- 
my out  of  the  field. 

On  the  same  day  the  governor  visited  the 
camp,  held  converse  with  General  Lewis  and 
his  officers,  and  no  doubt  communicated  to 
them  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  which  he 
had  already  formed  with  the  Indian  chiels.  * 
From  the  account  given  by  Col.  A.  Lewis  of 

*  Col.  A.  Lewis  of  Montgomery  aayi :  **  Nor  was  there 
aaV  treety  made  ttatil  the  spring ;  sfter  thebettle  General 
Lewis  held  a  treaty  with  them,  in  which  they  were  boand 
to  keep  hostages  of  their  chiefs  atjthe  Fort  Point  Pleasant.** 


had  to  double  and  triple  the  guard  over  his 
marquee,  to  prevent  the  men  from  killing  the 
governor  and  the  Indians,"  who  came  with 
him  to  the  camp.  * 

The  governor  now  ordered  General  Lewie 
forthwith  to  lead  his  troops  back  to  Point 
Pleasant ;  to  leave  a  garrison  in  the  fort  with 
necessary  stores  for  them  and  the  wounded ; 
then  to  conduct  the  residue  of  the  army  back 
to  the  settlements  and  discharge  them*  All 
which  was  accordingly  done  and  the  cam<* 
paign  endedf 

The  results  of  this  campaign  were  various* 
The  fall  of  so  many  brave  men  was  lamented* 
This  clothed  many  families  and  neighbor* 
hoods  in  mouminff.  But  the  Indians  were 
defeated  and  many  of  their  warriors  wer* 
killed  or  crippled. 

Thus  weakened  and  dispirited  they  desi^ 
red  peace.  Peace  was  desirable  to  the  white 
settlements  also.  They  had  experienced  but 
little  tranquillity  since  the  first  settlement  of 
the  country.  But  peace  was  more  peculiar- 
ly desirable  in  a  national  point  of  view.  The 
provinces  were  on  the  eve  of  a  war  with  Great 
Britain,  and  hostilities  actually  commenced 
in  the  Spring  of  1775.  This  produced  uni- 
versal  anarchy ;  all  government  was  dissolved. 
In  Virginia  the  governor  prorogued  the  As- 
sembly and  having  by  a  series  of  unwarran* 
table  acts,  forfeited  public  confidence,  con- 
scious of  crime,  he  meditated  safety  by  flight 
from  the  resentment  of  an  injured  people. 
Having  found  refuge  in  an  armed  vessel,  he 
commenced  a  petty-larceny  war  on  the  plan- 
tations, hamlets  and  water-craft  along  the 
shore  of  the  Chesapeake.  At  length  wea- 
ried of  doing  nothing,  he  lefl  hb  retinue  of 
renegade  whites  and  runaway  negroes  to. shift 
for  themselves  and  having  by  a  perfidious 
course  of  conduct,  inscribed,  "  here  lieth/.' 
on  his  deceased  honor,  he  quitted  the  pro* 
vince.     **  Sic  transit  gloria  Mundi  I" 

But  this  stale  of  anarchy,  in  Virginia,  was 
short-lived.  The  people  spontaneously  elec- 
ted members  for  t  new  assembly.  These 
having  met,  a  governor  and  other  civil  offi- 
cers were  appointed ;  a  constitution  for  the 
State  was  formed  on  republican  principles ; 
a  system  of  finance  established ;  sundry  ne- 

*  See  A.  Lewis'  letter  in  Appendix. 
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cessary  laws  enacted  aitd  military  officers 
appointed  to  enlist  soldiers  for  the  national 
defence.  All  this  was  done  in  a  short  time 
without  tumult  or  turmoil .  People  then  were 
honest,  and  officers  faithful.  There  was  no 
intriguing  for  office,  or  scrambling  for  the 
loaves  and  fishes.  Had  an  Indian  war  bro* 
ken  out  simultaneously  with  the  war  for  in- 
dependence ;  during  this  state  of  chaos  and 
confusion,  had  that  immense  swarm  of  taw- 
ny savages,  which  assailed  General  Lie  wis  in 
1774,  been  let  loose  on  the  long  unprotected 
line  of  frontier,  the  consequences  must  have 
been  awfully  destructive  and  terrible.  In  no 
part  of  Western  Virginia  was  the  population 
at  that  time  numerous.  Some  portions  of 
the  country,  fr6m  the  fewness  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, must  have  been  deserted  or  destroyed. 
Where  there  was  a  greater  population,  resis- 
tance would  have  been  made.  People  would 
have  contended  desperately  for  their  houses 
and  their  homes,  and  probably  the  enemy 
would  have  been  repulsed.  But  to  have  ef- 
fected this  and  to  have  guarded  against  fu- 
ture incursions,  would  have  required  the 
whole  military  strength  of  the  upper  country. 
There  would  have  been  no  surplus  for  national 
purposes.  Throughout  the  revolution,  Vir- 
ginia occupied  a  middle  position  among  the 
States,  giving  assistance  to  the  North  or  the 
South  as  occasion  required.  But  now  lop- 
ped of  her  Western  limb,  by  this  Indian  war, 
she  could  have  done  but  little  more  than 
guard  her  own  Eastern  border,  and  not  only 
proved  an  inefficient  ally,  but  dividing  the 
members  of  the  confederacy  from  each  other 
by  the  whole  breadth  of  her  territory,  must 
hare  obstructed  their  union  and  co-operation 
in  matters  of  mutual  interest.  Such  a  state 
of  things  might  have  greatly  embarrassed  and 
perplexed  the  Caroiinas  and  Greorgia,  and 
might  have  imposed  upon  them  the  necessity 
of  resuming  their  former  allegiance  and  ask- 
ing protection  from  that  power  from  which 
they  had  revolted.  It  is  not  however  proba- 
ble that  this  state  of  things  would  have  pro- 
ved fatal  to  the  American  cause.  The  spirit 
of  the  people  had  been  roused  and  could 
have  been  quieted  by  nothing  less  than  the 
independence  of  the  country.  It  may  be 
thought  that  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  upper 
country  were  not  numerous,  so  her  military 
strength  would  be  proportionally  weak,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  abstraction  of  this  from 


the  national  cause,  could  not  be  sensibly  felt. 
But  though  the  population  was  not  numerous, 
yet  it  was  a  white  population.  The  black 
population,  in  the  upper  country,  was  at  that 
time  scarcely  worthy  of  notice,  while  East  of 
the  Blue  Ridge,  negroes  may  have  amounted 
to  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation. Hence  it  happened  that  the  military 
strength  of  Western  Virginia,  was  much 
greater  than  that  of  {Eastern  Virginia,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  respective  population.  Wes- 
tern Virginia  was  now  new.  Few  settle- 
ments had  been  made  for  more  than  thirty  or 
forty  years.  Her  population  had  been  made 
by  emigrants  from  abroad.  Such  emigra- 
tions are  generally  composed  of  men  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  thus  the  military  strength 
of  this  country  was  proportionally  greater 
than  in  the  settlements  of  Old  Virginia,  where 
the  population  was  from  natural  increase. 
From  these  two  causes  the  military  strength 
of  the  upper  country  was  much  greater  than 
might  have  been  at  first  supposed.  These 
were  all  armed  with  rifles,  were  proud  of 
their  arms  and  expert  in  their  use.  A  rifle- 
man in  those  days  would  have  thought  him- 
self degraded  by  being  compelled  to  carry  a 
musket.  In  going  into  battle  he  had  great 
confidence  in  himself  and  in  his  fellows. 
Not  regardless  of  personal  safety,  he  always, 
where  it  could  be  conveniently  found,  pos- 
sessed himself  of  a  tree  or  some  other  shelter, 
from  behind  which,  with  much  composure, 
he  annoyed  his  enemy.  Economical  in  his 
expenditure  of  ammunition,  he  used  his  rifle 
with  great  precision,  always  solicitous  that 
one  ball  should  bring  down  two  of  his  foes. 
Whenever  this  class  of  soldiers  was  found  in 
the  North  or  in  the  South,  they  soon  fought 
themselves  into  notice.  At  Stillwater  and 
Saratoga,  at  King's  Mountain,  the  Cowpens, 
Guilford  and  elsewhere,  they  were  conspicu- 
ous. Gould  the  ghpsts  of  the  daring  Fergu- 
son and  the  cruel  and  sanguinary  Tarleton 
be  permitted  to  return  and  tell  their  story, 
the  former  would  doubtless  lament  the  fatal 
day  when  he,  with  hundreds  of  his  deluded 
tory  followers,  fell  before  the  sharp-shooting 
mountaineers,  whilst  the  latter  might  rejoice 
and  exult  in  having  been  able  with  nearly 
half  his  Myrmidons,  by  a  precipitate  flight, 
to  escape  from  the  'horrid  grasp  of  the  iron- 
handed,  uncourtly  Morgan,  who  very  uncer- 
emoniously made  prisoners  of  the  other  half. 
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"THE    SPEEDWELL," 

▲  FLOWBB  PEOM  THB  YOLOMB  CALLBD 

"  BOUQUET  FOR  THE  FRIENDS  OP  NATURE/» 

CHAPTER  11. 

The  sun  was  already  high  in  the  heavena,  when 
Bianca,  after  an  almoat  sleepless  night,  rose  from 
her  coach  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  morning 
toilet.  As  she  stood  before  her  usnally  flattering 
mirror,  she  was  surprised  by  the  sad  havoo,  which 
ft  few  hours  of  passionate  sorrow  had  eflfecied  in 
ber  appearance,  and  so  mortifying  was  the  occa- 
aion  of  the  change,  so  indiflferent  did  she  now  feel 
towards  that  personal  beauty,  which  had  hitherto 
been  prized  as  her  life's  best  treasure,  that  like 
Lais  she  felt  resdy  to  offer  her  mirror  as  a  sacri- 
fice to  Venus.  Hurriedly  ringing  her  bell.  Rose, 
the  neat  chamber-maid,  made  her  appearance,  but 
inatead  of  her  psoal  smiling  cheerfulness,  she  per- 
formed all  her  dutiea  in  quiet  aadness,  till  observ- 
iog  this  anosusl  change  in  her  deportment,  fiianca 
exclaimed  hi  sympaihizing  tones,  **  What  is  the 
matter  1  what  has  happened  to  distress  you  1" 

**  Thank  God  !  I  have  no  personal  cause  of  com- 
plaint," answered  Rose  with  a  smile  which  drove 
away  all  traoes  of  sorrow,  **  and  what  I  have  to 
tell  would  not  in  tbe  least  interest  my  lady.** 

^*  Let  me  bear  it  though,"  rejoined  Bianca. 

**  Since  you  wish  it,  I  will  relate  the  storv,'*  said 
Rose ;  and  as  she  onplaited  her  mistress'  dark  mass 
of  ailkeo  hair,  she  thus  continued  :  **  I  believe  you 
are  aware  that  Babette,  the  daughter  of  the  watch- 
maker, Heilwald,  who  lives  just  opposite,  is  my  most 
intiroate  friend.  Two  years  ago  she  became  secretly 
engaged  to  thi^young  foreater  of  Hohf  nbiisch,  but 
aa  her  father  is  deacon  in  the  churcb«  be  was  great- 
ly distreaaed  by  tbe  news,  being  unwilling  to  be- 
stow his  child  on  a  man  whose  savage  business 
will,  aa  he  thinka,  lead  in  the  end  to  a  wild  and 
profligate  life.  Now  Babette  haa  another  lover, 
in  a  printer  of  tbis  city,  who  although  somewhat 
adTaneed  in  years,  ja  good  looking  enough  and 
wonid  probably  have  won  ber  regard  had  she  been 
earlier  aware  of  his  preference.  Jo  some  way  or 
oiber  the  forester  diseovered  tbe  existence  of  a 
rival,  and  what  does  he  do  but  threaten  my  friend, 
tbst  shoold  she  return  theleaateneooragement  to  the 
|n'tnter*s  snit,  be  would  assuredly  shoot  him  at  the 
first  meeting.  Babette  waa  dreadfully  alarmed  by 
tbe  threat,  and  when  tbe  printer,  who  was  greatly 
beloved  by  her  parents,  came  yesterday  to  plead 
for  ber  final  decision,  she  could  not  withstand  their 
entreaties,  but  informed  them  that  she  was  afraid  of 
bringing  on  her  the  vengeance  of  this  wild  Nimrod. 
*  Foolish  child,*  said  her  father,  *  bow  can  yon  be 
happy  aa  tbe  wife  of  a  man,  who  deelarea  himaelf 


ready  to  commit  the  blackest  of  crimes.  Take 
courage,  and  lay  your  cause  before  God.*  Babette, 
who  had  for  aome  time  suspected,  tliat  aa  the  fur- 
ester*s  wife,  she  would  spin  more  nettles  than  ailk« 
now  besought  for  two  hours  of  quiet  deliberationt 
and  retiring  to  ber  chamber  she  fell  on  her  kneea 
and  prayed  for  direction  in  this  her  painful  uncer- 
tainty. Preaently  a  weight  seemed  to  be  liAed 
from  her  breast,  all  fear  and  anxiety  were  dissipa* 
led.  With  trustful  courage  she  wrote  a  letter  of 
dismissal  to  the  foreater,  handed  it  to  her  father, 
and  whispered  to  her  mother  that  ahe  might  sum- 
mon the  printer.  Her  parents  wept  tears  of  joy, 
praised  God  who  had  thus  turned  the  heart  of  their 
daughter  as  a  water-course  irito  the  risht  channel; 
and  abe  herself  seems  so  satisfied  with  the  wisdom 
of  her  decision  in  thus  yielding  to  their  wishes, 
that  the  betrothal  takes  place  to-day.'* 

**  Poor  girl  !'*  exclaimed  Bianca,  with  a  alight 
ahudder,  *'  I  pity  her  indeed.** 

**  Nay,  my  lady,  Babette  is  not  so  much  to  be 
pitied  as  you  suppose,  for  the  printer  is  a  man  of 
consequence  in  the  world.  He  haa  three  presses 
constantly  working.** 

**  And  she  will  he  able  to  supply  a  fourth,  a  tear 
press,**  interrupted  the  Countess  in  an  excited  tune- 
*'  To  marry  a  man  without  loving  him,  is  to  seal 
one*s  condemnation  for  a  life  far  worse  than  beg- 
gary, and  ere  I  could  do  such  a  thing,  1  must  change 
my  very  natare.*' 

The  announcement  of  breakfast  interrupted  this 
conversation,  and  when  her  father  had  finished 
tbe  perusal  of  several  letters,  be  turned  to  Bi- 
anca and  enquised  whether  ahe  did  not  intend 
going  to  the  Oaka  that  morning,  aa  her  aunt  ex- 
pected a  pleasant  party  of  friends.  In  his  enquiry 
she  thought  she  discovered  a  solicitude  to  know  the 
reason  of  her  late  ccmstant  visits  at  her  unc1e*a, 
and  aa  if  to  mislead  him,  immediately  replied,  ^  I 
will  accompany  you,  if  you  are  desirous  of  going  ;'* 
to  which  he  answered,  that  be  could  not  poasibly 
attend  ber  that  morning,  aa  he  had  some  business 
of  importai)oe  to  transact,  and  in  fact  would  de- 
termine in  the  course  of  an  hour,  whether  he  akould 
undertake  a  longer  Journey.  "  But  why  need  I 
prevent  you  1'*  said  he,  **  you  often  ride  there  alone, 
and  if  you  fear  the  aolitary  road  by  twilight,  you 
can  either  remain  all  night,  or  get  Hallen  to  ac- 
compsny  you.** 

Late  in  tbe  afternoon  tbe  light  phaeton  of  tbe 
Countess  waa  aeen  on  the  road  leading  to  tbe  Oaka; 
but  although  Bianca  waa  perfectly  at  home  at  her 
uncle's,  and  cared  little  for  the  interpretation  which 
persons  might  pot  on  her  frequent  viahs,  yet  to- day 
a  aecret  feeling  of  aelf- respect  aeemed  to  forbid 
her  from  proceeding  to  the  mansion.  Quite  unde- 
cifled  how  to  act,  ahe  at  length  bade  the  coachman 
stop  at  a  place,  where  a  winding  foot-path  shaded 
by  lofty  elms  conducted  to  a  side-gate  of  tbe  noble 
park;  and  without  having  foraied  any  deciaionf 
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walked  rapidly  aloncr,  till  on  entering  by  the  gate- 
way, she  glided  like  a  culprit  through  the  thick 
shrubbery,  and  was  hardly  conscious  of  her  own 
existence,  when  a  soft  feminine  voice  broke  on  the 
ear,  and  every  thought  expired  in  the  desire  of  dis- 
coTering^  the  source  from  which  proceeded  that 
gentle  whisper.  Parting  the  bushes  which  over- 
hung a  flowery  bank  called  the  "  Hernr»it's  Seat," 
what  was  her  astonishment  on  beholding  Captain 
Hallen  with  Camilla  sealed  at  his  side,  his  arm 
thrown  around  her  slender  waist,  and  his  face  re- 
splendent with  love  and  hope,  as  he  gazed  on  the 
downcast  features  of  his  at^ifaied  companion. 

**  Speak,  dear  Camilla,  is  it  so  difiicult  to  say  in 
words  that  yon  love  me  V^  he  asked  in  tones  of 
melting  reproach ;  and  as  she  shook  back  her  golden 
hair,  and  laid  her  small  hand  in  her  lover*8,  she 
murmured,  '*  Be  generons !  spare  me,  Hallen :  do 
you  not  know  that  yon  are  the  whole  world  to  the 
orphan  Camilla  V  and  her  trembling  aeceivts  fonnd 
reply  in  a  long  and  ardent  kiss. 

The  hapless  Bianca  !  it  seemed  as  if  death  had 
suddenly  transformed  her  frame  into  trfeless  marblet 
as  if  every  pulse  had  ceased  to  do  its  duty  !  With  a 
quick  movement  she  pulled  together  the  opening 
branches,  and  in  so  doing  dropped  a  ring  unnoticed 
from  her  finger  ;  then  like  a  young  fawn  who  bears 
in  its  breast  the  hunter^s  arrow,  yet  seeks  te 
escape  from  its  agony,  she  rushed  back  to  the 
carriage,  and  springing  in,  exclaimed,  **  Hasten  ! 
drive  home  as  fast  as  possible,**  while  unable  to 
imagine  the  cause  of  her  alarm,  the  obedient  coach- 
man laid  the  lash  on  his  horses,  and  soon  oloods  of 
dust  rose  between  her  and  the  deserted  park. 

On  reaching  home,  Bianea  was  surprised  to  find 
the  servants  busily  employed  in  preparing  for  her 
father's  departure  for  B .  As  he  intended  set- 
ling  off  in  the  stage  at  9  o^clock.  instead  of  re- 
turning to  her  chamber,  as  she  earnestly  desired, 
she  was  compelled  to  show  an  interest  in  his  depar- 
ture, and  when  he  expressed  his  surprise  at  her  early 
return,  she  informed  him  that  severe  indisposition 
on  the  mad  had  prevented  her  from  enjoying  the 
social  society  at  her  uncle's.  Straek  by  her  onu- 
sual  tone  of  depression,  the  Surveyor  looked  op 
from  his  papers  and  was  shocked  to  observe  the 
deadly  paleness  of  his  daughier^s  face,  as  she  en- 
treated to  be  allowed  to  accompany  him  to  B , 

assuring  him  that  the  change  would  prove  benefi- 
cial to  her  health,  which  for  some  time  past  bad 
appeared  uncertain. 

"  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  of  it  before,  my  child  1 
this  news  could  not  have  come  more  inopportunely 
than  now.  That  yon  are  suffering,  there  can  be 
no  doubt;  your  countenance  tells  it  but  too  plainly, 
but  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  take  yon  along  with  me, 
since  I  will  be  too  mtich  occupied  with  business  to 
pay  you  any  attention,  and  although  the  wife  of 
Judge  Werth,  with  whom  T  have  promised  to  stay, 
is  an  amiable  lady,  yet  you  would  find  her  house 


rather  lonely,  now  that  her  daughters  are  both  mar- 
ried. VVl>at  say  you  to  spending  the  time  of  my 
absence  at  the  Oaks,  where  Dr.  Treffer,  who  pos- 
sesses my  entire  confidence,  might  daily  prescribe 
for  you  ;  yes  !  now  that  I  think  of  it,  I  will  send 
and  request  him  to  pay  yon  a  visit  before  my  de- 
parture."   So  saying,  he  rung  the  bell. 

"  No,  no,''  esclaimed  the  agitated  Biancs,  **  do 
not  send  for  a  physician,  he  will  do  me  no  good ; 
only  allow  me  to  acrcompany  you  to  B.,  if  you 
would  not  find  me  dead  on  your  return  ;'*  and  shock- 
ed by  her  startling  earnestness,  though  well  aware 
of  her  natural  excifabiliiy,  her  father  readily  ac- 
quiesced in  her  desire. 

On  retiring  to  her  chamber,  instead  of  seeking 
thai  rest  which  was  necessary  to  strengthen  her 
for  the  night*s  journey,  Bianca  yielded  to  such  a 
wild  excess  of  grief  as  almost  threatened  to  de- 
stroy her  reason.  The  grave  of  hope  had  closed 
forever  over  her  first  and  only  love  ;  the  memory 
of  past  joys,  served  to  make  her  present  and  fotore 
more  dark  and  cheerless ;  and  when  midnight  passed 
and  she  found  herself  still  unable  to  close  her  throb- 
bing eyelids,  she  suddenly  forsook  her  chamber, 
and  paced  with  quick,  uncertain  steps,  the  adjacent 
apartment.  Presently  the  full  moon,  streaming 
through  the  high  windows,  shed  such  a  glory  cm 
the  portrait  of  her  mother,  which  hung  immediate- 
ly over  the  divan,  that  Bianea  stood  as  if  spell- 
bound before  it.  Never,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  had 
the  eyes  worn  such  a  celestial  expression ;  never 
had  the  smile  been  so  visible  around  the  beaotiful 
mnuilr,  which  seented  just  ready  to  open  and  whis- 
per words  of  consolation  to  her  hapless  child  ;  till 
as  Bianca  gazed  on  the  behived  picture,  her  spirit 
seemed  to  shake  off  its  load  of  sorrow,  and  kneel- 
ing in  deep  emotion,  she  exclaimed,  "  Mother, 
mother,  I  know  what  thou  wouldst  have  me  do;  I 
will  not  yield  to  despondency !  I  wr*l  gain  a  mas- 
tery over  myself:  the  future  shall  heal  roy  enished 
and  br(»ken  heart  ;**  till  soothed  and  quieted  she 
glided  again  to  her  chamber,  and  won  forgetfulness 
of  her  trials  in  a  short  hut  refreshing  sheep. 

Among  the  many  healing  balms  which  may  be 
prescribed  for  the  wounds  of  disappointed  love, 
perhaps  none  is  more  efficacious  in  its  effects,  than 
intercourse  with  persons  who,  either  from  a  nato- 
rally  equable  temperament,  or  through  the  wisdom 
of  experience,  or  even  from  the  onsasceptibility  of 
old  age,  are  able  to  place  a  strong  defence  before 
the  torrent  of  earthly  passions,  extending  no  eom- 
passionate  sympathy  to  the  weaknesses  of  others, 
but  allowing  the  storm  to  pass  over  unnoticed. 
Such  was  the  impression  made  on  Bianca*s  feel- 
ings by  the  judicious  Mrs.  Werth,  who  gave  her  a 
most  cordial  arid  motherly  welcome ;  and  soon  the 
sprightly  cheerfulness  of  the  old  lady,  the  precise 
arrangements  of  her  house- keeping,  condocted  ia 
old  but  excellent  style,  the  complete  subordination 
of  the  aged  domestics,  the  adjustments  of  the  cham- 
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htfB,  which  thoagrh  coetly,  were  far  behind  the  fash- 
ion of  the  day,  all  exercised  a  happy  influence  over 
the  Ooentesaes  agitated  spirit,  and  reorolated  the 
novements  of  a  heart  but  little  aecostomed  to  con- 
trol. 

On  the  next  day  succeeding  their  arrival,  Mrs. 
Werth  asanred  Mr.  Weymnth  that  she  had  resol- 
▼ed  to  make  a  prisoner  of  his  daughter  for  awhile, 
since  she  needed  some  one  to  pet  and  scofd,  and 
although  as  she  playfully  said,  she  was  well  aware 
that  the  nnatden  was  a  pattera  of  amiability  and 
good  manners,  yet  in  one  thiffg  she  was  certainly 
deficient,  namely,  in  a  proper  attention  to  her  health. 
With  an  enquiring  glance  the  Surveyor  looked  to- 
wards Bianca.  who  bowed  her  head  in  ready  com- 
pliance, and  when  he  observed  that  he  feared  her 
pi*e8ent  indisposition  might  cause  his  hostess  some 
trouble,  Mrs.  Werih  good-naturedly  exclaimed  : 
**  no  fear  of  that,  my  dear  sir,  ii  is  merely  a  little 
nervous  weakness,  caused  by  the  last  midnight  ball, 
or  these  horrible  stays,  whose  maker  ought  to  rank 
with  Schwartz,  the  inventor  of  gun-powder^  as  a 
murderer.  And  then  cotillions,  which  are  now 
fashionable,  why  a  race>coiirse  ride  is  a  slow  walk 
compared  with  them,  and  many  a  young  person  has 
been  driven  to  the  grave  by  such  excitement.  How 
much  better  was  the  alow  minuet,  and  the  pretty 
Polonaise  of  my  early  days,  which  shewed  to  the 
beat  advantage  a  fine  figure  and  a  neat  foot.  Only 
leiive  your  daoghter  with  me,  and  when  I  return 
her  to  yon  she  shall  be  as  lively  as  a  bird  in  spring. 
Nay,  see  what  a  bright  color  1  have  already  called 
to  her  fair  face.** 

During  the  week  which  the  Surveyor  passed  in 
B — .,  he  took  advantage  of  a  leisure  hour  to  pay  a 
visit  to  his  old  friend,  Colonel  Hallen.  With  pain- 
fnl  curiosity,  Bianca  awaited  the  news,  which  she 
trusted  he  wonM  gather  in  this  interview,  respect- 
ing the  object  of  her  attachment,  but  she  was  doom- 
ed to  disappointment,  since  her  father  only  inform- 
ed her  that  he  had  found  the  Colonel  confined  to 
his  bed  by  sickness ;  adding,  however,  that  during 
his  viait,  hia  friend  had  been  agreeably  snrprised 
by  the  arrival  of  his  nephew. 

*'  The  Captain  V  enquired  Bianca  in  faltering 
accents. 

•*  No,  no !"  answered  her  father,  "  I  understand 
that  he  has  nothing  more  to  do  with  him,  and,  had 
an  opportunity  presented,  I  should  have  made  some 
enquiries  respecting  the  cause  of  their  quarrel ;  but 
as  I  said,  his  nephew.  Hussar  Hallen,  arrived  ; 
one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  interestinj;  young 
men  I  have  ever  met  whh,  and  who  seems  to  poe- 
sees  his  nnc1e*s  entire  confidence.** 

His  daughter  sighed,  and  a^ked  no  farther  ques- 
tion. 

Something  of  loneliness  and  dejection  of  spirits 
marked  Bianca^s  deportment  on  the  morning  of 
her  father's  departure,  but  Mra.  Werlh  exerted 
herself  so  successfully  in  the  narratioo  of  family 


stories  and  interesting  experiences  of  her  early 
life,  that  at  length  ahe  succeeded  in  rousing  her 
visitor  from  her  own  sad  reflections.  In  the  even- 
ing, a  small  party,  who  were  entire  strangera  to 
Bianca,  were  invited  to  tea,  and  aa  they  were  not 
remarkably  attractive,  she  anticipated  some  tedious 
hours,  when  she  was  agreeably  disappornted  by  the 
entrance  of  a  lady  whom  her  hostess  introduced  to 
her  as  Mrs.  Speedwell.  This  name  awakened  in 
Bianca^s  bosom  a  bitter  remembrance  of  the  flower 
scene,  which  had  probably  been  the  cause  of  her 
blighted  hopes,  and  made  her  reipird  the  atranger 
with  greater  interest.  Mrs.  Speedwell  appeared 
older  than  she  really  was,  fur  days  of  heavy  an- 
guish had  left  their  traces  on  her  pale  face,  and 
imparted  to  her  countenance  a  touching'melancho- 
ly,  yet  though  aimple  in  her  dress,  even  to  plain- 
ness, there  was  something  exceedingly  n«)ble  in  her 
aspect,  for  a  holy  resignation,  a  pious  trust,  which 
had  its  birth  beyond  this  world  of  trial,  hung  like 
a  halo  around  her. 

It  was  evident  toBianca's  watchful  notice,  that 
both  her  hostess  and  the  company  in  general,  treat- 
ed Mrs.  Speedwell  with  the  most  marked  respect ; 
and  so  much  pleased  waa  she  by  an  hour's  conver- 
sation, that  scarcely  had  the  guests  departed,  when 
she  entreated  Mra.  Werth  to  give  her  aome  ac- 
count of  the  interesting  stranger. 

**  Ah !  my  dear  Countess,  she  is  one  of  the  best 
and  most  unhappy  of  women,^' answered  her  warm 
hearted  friend,  **  and  since  von  seem  interested  in 
her  sad  fate,  I  will  briefly  narrate  it.  Compelled 
by  family  circumstances,  Mrs.  Speedwell  was  for- 
ced to  marry  a  man,  who  as  a  thoughtless  spend- 
thrift, speedily  made  way  with  her  little  property, 
till  after  some  years  of  misery,  she  yielded  lo  the 
wishes  of  her  friends,  and  separated  fronvJier  worth- 
less partner,  taking  with  her  the  wreck  of  her  for- 
tune. Her  daughter,  Adela,  had  hardly  grown  up, 
when  this  small  capital  was  entirely  lost,  by  the 
failure  of  a  house,  which  had  been  thought  perfect- 
ly secure,  and  thus  she  saw  herself  compelled  to 
labor  for  a  support.  Through  my  willingf  assists 
ance,  she  obtained  the  situation  of  instructress  in 
the  making  of  flowers  in  a  large  achool,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  1  must  ever  regret  my  part  in  the 
matter,  since  it  brought  on  my  poor  friend  a  mis- 
fortune heavier  than  the  utmost  poverty.  Her 
daughter,  Adela,  (ah  !  dear  Countess,  would  that  I 
could  sketch  for  you  a  portrait  of  the  beautiful  crea- 
ture,) possessed  so  much^  of  the  gay  frivolity  of 
her  father^s  disposition,  that  even  her  moiher*s  se- 
rious temper,  and  the  depressed  state  of  their  cir- 
cumstances, could  hardly  check  her  excess  of  glad- 
ness ;  and  yet  it  was  delightful  to  see  how  the  dark 
moments  of  her  parent's  life  would  change  to  sun- 
shine, beneath  the  influence  of  the  child's  innocent 
mirth.  I  will  not  mention  the  nanne  of  the  young 
officer,  who  rented  a  nnim  in  the  house  where  Mrs. 
Speedwell  resided,  (yonder  small  building  at  tlio 
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corner  of  the  street,)  but  I  cannot  but  think,  that 
his  act  of  deceit  must  bring  on  him  a  fearful  retri- 
bution. Adela  seemed  attracted  to  their  handsome 
inmaie,  as  the  needle  to  the  ma^rnet,  and  perhaps 
her  mother  did  not  eieieise  sufficient  energy,  for 
she,  to<i,  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  youth^s  de- 
portment, that  she  allowed  him  to  pass  first  an  ocoa- 
sfonal  hour,  and  then  every  evening  in  her  parlor. 
This  officer  had  a  relation  residing  in  this  city,  who 
regarding  him  as  his  intended  heir,  held  over  him  a 
strict  control,  and  one  day  questioned  him  so  closely 
ihat  he  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  where  he 
spent  those  evening  hours,  which  the  old  gentleman 
coveted  as  his  own.  *  Do  you  think  of  marrying 
Miss  Speedwell,'  he  bluntly  asked ;  *"  the  girl  is  as 
poor  as  poverty,  and  you  must  not  reckon  on  my 
money,  smoe  as  yon  see  I  am  still  robust  in  body, 
and  have  no  inclination  to  give  my  all  to  my  heirs, 
and  then  expire  from  want.  If  you  do  not  intend 
marrying  her,  then  why  win  her  affections,  only 
to  disappoint  her  ?  far  better  to  escape  at  once  from 
the  snare,  and  remain  no  longer  in  the  dangeroua 
vicinity.' 

**  With  a  countenance  of  the  utmost  candor,  the 
youth  assured  his  uncle  that  he  loved  the  lady  most 
devotedly,  that  he  wished  to  direct  her  mind  and 
education  according  to  his  own  ideas,  and  to  offer 
her  his  hand  when  he  should  obtain  the  rank  of  Cap- 
tain, which  could  not  take  place  for  three  years. 
During  this  time  he  intended,  however,  carefully  to 
conceal  his  attachment,  so^  as  to  place  no  fetters  on 
the  heart  of  the  yet  thoughtless  girl. 

**  Pleastsd  by  his  nephew*s  apparent  sincerity, 
the  uncle  made  numerous  enquiries,  and  learning  to 
hie  great  joy  that  the  youth  conducted  himself  in  the 
most  respectful  manner  towards  his  fellow  lodgers, 
he  determtned  in  his  own  mind  to  shorten  his  term 
of  trial,  and  to  orlebrate  their  nuptials  in  the  com- 
ing Spring ;  but  during  the  whoje  succeeding  win- 
ter he  was  confined  to  his  chamber  with  gout,  when 
lie  was  cheered  and  attended  by  another  nephew, 
who  had  been  stationed  at  a  distant  garrison,  and 
who  had  equal  claims  on  his  property  with  Adela*s 
lover,  of  who<e  condnot  the  invalid  still  heard  fa- 
vorable accounts,  although  in  consequence  of  his 
bodily  incapacity,  he  was  unable  to  exercise  any 
personal  supervision.  Scarcely  had  the  old  man 
recovered  from  his  severe  attack,  when  his  other 
nephew  left  him  for  a  distant  garrison,  and  about 
the  same  time  he  received  an  anonymous  letter, 
informing  him  that  it  was  needless  msking  any 
preparations  for  the  intended  wedding,  since  the 
lady  had  been  already  .united  to  her  lover,  (as  she 
snpp<»8ed,)  by  a  private  marriage,  but  which  was  in 
reality  only  a  false  ceremony.  Foaming  like  a 
wounded  liear,  the  uncle  now  sent  for  his  nephew, 
and  laid  before  him  the  contents  of  the  communi- 
cation, but  with  the  utmost  sincerity  the  youth  as- 
sured him  that  the  whole  affair  was  a  shameful 
ealumny ;  that  he  would  discover  the  originator, 


and  require  from  him  open  saiisfactioe.  To  this 
the  suspicions  uncle  replied,  that  should  he  find 
the  statement  false,  he  would  allow  the  bands  to 
be  published  on  the  next  Sabbath;  and  then  ere  the 
young  man  could  offer  any  opposition,  he  seised  hia. 
hat  and  stick,  declaring  he  would  pay  a  visit  U> 
Mrs.  Speedwell.  On  reaching  the  house  he  foeod 
Adela  alone,  employed  in  making  a  myrtle  garland, 
over  which  the  tears  ran  unobserved  from  her  pale 
face.  In  a  tone  of  kindly  sympathy  the  old  man 
iWik  her  hand,  saying,  *  I  am  Mr.  so  and  se,*  and 
as  Adela  shuddered  at  the  mention  of  the  naoae,  be 
added,  ^  do  m>t  be  alarmed,  my  dear  eliild,  for  I  take 
a  fatherly  interest  in  your  welfare.  For  a  long 
time  past  I  have  been  aware  of  my  nephew^e  at- 
tachment to  yoo,  and  che^erfully  will  I  give  mj  con- 
sent to  your  union,  if  you  can  declare  in  the  sight  of 
that  God,  who  is  every  where  present,  thai  yon 
have  yielded  to  no  secret,  though  false  marriage, 
and  that  yoo  have  a  right  to  wear  on  your  brow  this 
myrtle  crown,  which  rightfully  belongs  only  to  a 
maiden,  and  as  he  spoke,  he  took  the  oraaoieai 
from  the  table  and  was  abo<it  to  place  it  aoBoog 
her  sunny  tresses,  when  quick  as  thoogbi  she  dash* 
ed  it  Ui  the  ground,  and  with  her  pale  brow  flushed 
deeply  as  thtuigh  it  had  been  a  ertiwn  of  tboma, 
she  wrung  her  hands  convulsively,  and  an  she 
threw  herself  at  the  old  roan's  feet,  the  door  sud- 
denly opened  and  her  lover  made  his  appearance. 

*  Villain,*  exclaimed  the  unole  in  agitated  tooes^ 

*  from  this  time  I  renounce  you  forever,  for  alas! 
this  beautiful  girl  has  silently  ccmfessed  the  troth 
of  that  communication  which  yoo  declared  a  mere 
calumny,*  and^  while  the  youth  stood  pale  and 
speechless  as  a  marble  statue,  gaaing  in  mate  ago- 
ny on  the  fainting  Adela,  the  old  man  took  bis  de- 
parture, breathing  vengeance  on  hie  unhappy  ne- 
phew. Scarcely  had  he  left  the  house,  when  Mrs 
Speedwell  entered  aod  was  shocked  to  find  her 
daughter  in  violent  hysterics,  while  her  lover  look- 
ed as  if  spell- bound  at  her  side.  *  Mother!*  abe 
exclaimed,  with  a  wild  burstof  grief,  *I  haveaeted 
deceitfully  and  have  kept  from  you  a  secret  which 
must  prove  the  misery  of  my  few  remaining  days.* 
Then  as  Mrs.  Speedwell  turned  to  the  officer  fur 
an  explanation,  the  young  man  recovered  from  the 
agony  wtiich  until  now  had  rendered  him  unable  to 
articulaie,  and  seiating  both  her  hands,  excUimed, 

*  Mt»iher !  for  so  you  must  allow  me  to  claim  yon« 
1  call  God  to  witness  !  that  my  soul  is  free  from 
this  hateful  treachery,  and  that  to  me  Adela  has 
ever  aeemedas  holy  as  the  light  of  heaven.  May 
eternal  vengeance  reach  through  my  arm  the  one 
who  rndoced  her  to  relinquish  her  mother's  ecMifi- 
dence  and  to  consent  to  a  ceremony  which  proved 
utterly  worthless.* 

*'  The  next  morning,  Adela  lay  in  a  high  fever, 
attended  with  delirium-;  but  in  her  wild  dreanas 
she  continually  repeated  the  name  of  the  hapless 
youth*  thus  giving  convincing  proof  of  hia  perfidj« 
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till  at  the  eiul  of  three  days,  came  a  return  of  con- 
aeioaaoeee  with  expirifi^  life,  and  her  first  accents 
were  a  yearning  desire  to  see  her  lover.  Hag- 
g&rd  and  so  altered  in  appearsnce  as  tebe  scarcely 
reeogmsed,  the  yooth  knelt  at  her  bedside,  ex- 
clainiing,  Mire  on,  beloved  Adela!  as  my  wife 
yon  shall  forget  aH  the  wrongs  of  the  past.' 

**'No/  murmured  the  dying  girU  interrupting 
him,  '  1  ask  not  now  to  live ;  my  spirit  yearns  fur 
death  r  aw^  extending  her  trembling  hands  to- 
wards him,  she  added,  *  Mother !  mother!  believe 
nse  when  I  tell  you  that  be  is  all  that  is  good  and 
noble ;  it  was  another  who  won  me  to  consent  to 
that  ceremony  without  your  sanction,  altbnugh, 
alas !  1  have  promised  never  to  unfold  his  name, 
and  death  will  soon  place  its  seal  on  my  fatal  se- 
cret.  '  A.nd  yoe/  she  continued,  turning  her  clo- 
sing eyes  to  the  kneeling  youth,  while  her  voice 
became  more  faltering  as  she  spoke,  ^  God  grant 
yon  a  faithful  and  loving  heart  aaarewsrd  for  your 
generous  truth  to  the  thoughtless  Adela  ;*  and  with 
an  effort  she  pressed  his  hand  to  her  lips  a!nd  fell 
back  expiring  on  her  pillow.'* 

There  was  a  long  pause,  during  which  the  nar- 
rator endeavored  to  repress  her  feelings,  while  Bi- 
anca^  heart  beat  with  Ardent  sympathy.  At  length 
her  friend  thus  continued — *'  I  perceive,  my  dear 
Countesa,  you  feel  a  deep  interest  in  this  little  his* 
tory  ;  and. I  will  now  briefly  conclude  it.  Adela  lay 
in  her  coffin,  as  fair  and  beautiful  as  an  angel ;  and 
many  tears  were  shed  over  the  grave  of  the  bro* 
ken  lily.  Without  uttering  a  complaint,  Mrs. 
Speedwell  wandered  abiiut  like  a  restless  spirit, 
and  sometimes  for  whole  hours  she  might  be  seen 
lingering  at  her  daughter's  grave.  Her  friends 
urged  her  to  forsake  the  home  which  brought  to 
mind  so  many  painful  rrcollections ;  I  even  begged 
her  to  become  an  inmate  of  my  house;  but  strange  to 
tell,  she  declared  that  she  preferred  her  home  to  any 
other  residence,  and  as  one  of  her  old  debtors  just 
then  paid  her  a  small  sum  and  several  gtiod  friends 
quietly  made  up  a  little  pension,  she  was  enabled 
to  relinquish  her  place  in  the  school,  for  which  alie 
was  entirely  unfitted.  One  yearning  wish  now  oe- 
copied  her  whole  existence  ;  it  was  to  discover  the 
one  thai  had  so  cruelly  deceived  her  innocent  daugh- 
ter, since  she  felt  it  impossible  to  suspect  her  fel- 
low-lodger, who  immediately  afier  Adela^s  death 
was  seised  by  a  dangerous  illness,  from  which  he 
only  recovered  through  the  strength  of  an  excel- 
^  lent  constitution.  During  his  convalescence,  Mrs. 
Speedwell  paid  him  a  visit  and  after  a  melancholy 
eonversation«  she  observed,  *  I  cannot  but  believe 
your  assurance,  along  with  that  of  my  dying  child, 
that  you  had  no  part  in  her  onhappiness ;  si  ill  there 
rests  a  dark  mystery  over  her  fate,  which  the  fu- 
ture may  possibly  unfold,  and  if  not,  it  will  assu- 
redly be  known  to  me  on  that  day  when  the  secret 
of  all  hearts  shall  be  disclosed.  Yet  forgive  me 
if  I  urge  one  request,  it  is,  that  you  will  leave  this 


place  as  soon  as  possible,  since  your  presence  must 
ever  awakeu  in  roe  the  roost  poignant  anguish.' 

**  The  officer  immediately  yielded  to  her  wishes* 
and  by  a  rare  combination  of  circumstances  he  was 
just  then  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Captain,  which 
aHowed  him  to  retire  to  another  garrison,  to  which 
he  depsTted,  after  vainly  seeking  an  interview  with 
his  uncle.  But  1  bear  eleven  o'clock  striking,  and 
that  tells  me  it  is  high  time  to  cease  talking.  So 
good  night,  Bianca,  and  should  you  dream  of  wreaths 
and  coffins,  remember  il  is  a  sure  sign  of  a  betro- 
thal and  speedy  wedding.  Good  night,  I  will  sum- 
mon your  maid." 

In  the  loneliness  of  her  chamber  Bianca  recalled 
all  the  circumstances  of  her  friend's  narrative,  till 
every  pulse  of  her  being  beat  to  a  note  of  impetu- 
ous passion.  The  dying  Adela !  the  treacherous 
Hallen !  for  she  scarcely  doubted  that  he  was  the 
hero  of  this  tragic  story,  veiled  as  his  character 
seemed  to  be  by  dark  suspicion,  each  passed  alter- 
nately in  dreamy  change  before  her  agitated  mind. 
**  Ah !"  she  exclaimed,  as  a  gush  of  tears  came  to 
her  relief,  '*  I  feel  button  well,  that  the  passionate 
love  which  bound  Adela  to  Hallen,  might,  even  in 
her  last  moments,  have  induced  her  not  to  betray 
him.  Oh  !  why  was  such  power  bestowed  on  this 
dangerous  man." 

On  the  following  morning,  Bianca  imparted  to 
Mrs.  Werth  her  desire  of  becoming  better  ac- 
quainted wito  her  unhappy  friend,  and  as  that  kind 
lady  saw  in  auch  intercourse  the  means  of  aflford- 
ing  pleasure  to  Mrs.  Speedwell,  she  proposed  that 
Bianca  should  pay  her  a  visit  on  that  very  room- 
ing, and  to  excuse  any  want  of  etiquette,  gave  her 
a  message  to  Mrs.  Speedwell,  inviting  her  to  ac- 
company them  in  an  afternoon  walk.  Bianca  read- 
ily look  advantage  of  this  commission,  and  at  a 
suitable  hour  proceeded  to  the  house.  Her  heart 
beat  with  excitement  as  she  ascended  the  steps 
and  passed  through  the  entry,  on  one  side  of  which 
stood  the  door  leading  to  Hallen^s  suite  of  apart- 
ments, and  whioh  caused  her  to  gaae  for  a  moment 
into  the  portal  of  the  past. 

There  was  something  of  surprise  mingled  with 
the  expression  of  pleasure  with  which  Mrs.  Speed- 
well received  her  youthful  visitor.  In  the  simple 
arrangements  of  the  room,  Bianca  observed  many 
traces  as  of  some  one  who  had  lately  oceupied  it. 
In  the  large  bow-window  stood  a  work-table,  with 
its  implements  still  unmoved  ;  over  it  bung  an  un- 
finished myrtle  wreath,  whose  glossy  green  had  al- 
ready faded  in  spite  of  the  protecting  gause  which 
enveloped  it. '  A  light  straw  bonnet,  around  which 
was  twined  a  garland  of  withered  field-flowers,  lay 
near  a  parasol ;  and  on  tlie  panes  of  the  window, 
near  which  she  sat,  was  inscribed  in  every  direo- 
tion  the  name  of  Hallen.  Bianca  needed  no  com* 
mentary  to  explain  these  numerous  appearances* 
Her  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she  gased  on  tha 
tell-tale  window,  and  unable  to  control  her  emotioa^ 
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she  sobbed  out,  **  dear  and  anhappy  lady !  do  not 
deny  me  the  privilege  of  expressing  the  deep  sym- 
pathy which  I  feel  for  your  mtsfortanes ;  I  have 
heard  yoar  tale  of  sorrow,  and  am  honored  if  you 
■flow  me  to  declare  the  d^ep  respect  which  has 
been   awakened  by  yonr  Christian  resignation/^ 

There  is  a  warmth  in  the  language  of  troth, 
which  quickly  melts  the  ice  of  reserve  and  dis- 
trust, even  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  dissolve  the  chill 
frosts  of  winter.  On  the  preceding  evening,  Mrs. 
Speedwell  had  been  struck  by  the  appearance  and 
deportment  of  the  young  stranger ;  in  the  traces  of 
sorrow  which  marked  her  face  she  suspected  that 
she  too  in  some  way  had  been  a  sufferer ;  she  was 
surprised  by  the  lone  of  earnestness  and  feeling 
which  characterized  Bianca^s  conversation,  and 
now  embracing  her  affectionately,  she  exclaimed, 
**  Ah!  how  deeply  do  1  feel  the  kindness  of  this 
visit ;  it  is  so  seldom  the  sick  heart  meets  with  a 
warm  and  nnadnherated  stream  of  love,  that  yours 
refreshes  me  greatl5 .  In  your  appearance  I  am 
reminded  of  my  loss,  for  A  del  a,  too,  possessed  the 
fatal  gift  of  beauty,  yes !  she  loo  was  an  angel ! 
but  alas !  must  I  say  it,  only  to  be  deceived  and 
forsaken/*  and  for  a  moment  the  mother  covered 
her  (ace  with  her  hands,  till  on  looking  up,  and 
observing  that  Bianca's  gaze  was  fixed  on  the  win- 
dow-pane, she  continued,  **  I  see  that  your  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  those  indelible  characters ;  but 
whether  to  regard  them  as  true  accusers,  or  false 
witnesses,  must  still  remain  a  secret.  Judging 
from  the  testimony  of  my  dying  child,  and  from 
the  decision  of  my  own  heart,  which  saw  in  the 
young  man  only  what  was  good  and  excellent,  I 
cannot  but  regard  him  as  innocent,  and  yet*' — 

**  And  yet,'*  said  Bianca,  continuing  in  her  own 
words,  **  it  seems  to  me  yonder  characters  show 
that  he  was  the  entire  occupation  of  her  lonely 
hours,  that  her  whole  soul  turned  to  him  with  the 
most  devoted  attachment,  nay !  be  not  displeased 
with  me,  worthy  lady,  but  did  not  Adela's  words  in 
delirium,  her  last  touching  farewell,  every  expres- 
sion of  love  towards  Hallen,  deny  the  fact  of  his 
innocence  ?*' 

**  Alas  !'*  rejoined  Mrs.  Speedwell,  "  whenever  I 
think  of  it,  it  seems  as  though  I  were  groping  in 
a  dark  labyrinth.  Adela  always  appeared  to  re- 
gard Hallen  as  a  brother,  and  it  was  only  after  the 
scene  with  the  Colonel,  which  no  doubt  hastened 
her  death,  that  her  attachment  suddenly  took  the 
character  of  love,  or  rather  I  might  say  of  grati- 
tude ;  and  although  the  truth  is  hidden  from  me, 
yet  methinks  I  would  be  still  more  wretched  if  X 
silenced  the  dictates  of  my  heart  and  believed 
Hallen  the  offender.  Yes  \  Adela's  spirit  would 
reproach  instead  of  smiling  on  me  as  it  often  does, 
when  rejecting  all  suspicion,  I  recall  the  charms  of 
his  former  intercourse,  his  manly  goodness,  his 
generous  friendship.  Only  a  few  evenings  before 
kis  departure,  when  he  was  sitting  at  my  side,  and 


T  yielded  to  torturing  remembrances  and  torment- 
ing doubts,  it  seemed  as  if  my  daughter  appeared 
before  me,  and  in  tones  of  earnest  entreaty,  exclaim- 
ed, *  Mother!  put  away  your  injurious  thoughts, 
you  do  him  injustice,'  and  though,  perhaps,  it  vras 
but  a  phantasy,  yet  it  so  calmed  my  feelings,  that 
I  have  determined  to  yield  to  no  farther  conjecture, 
but  patiently  to  wait  till  that  day  when  the  Eternal 
shall  judge  the  world  with  equity." 

On  Bianca*s  return  from  this  visit,  she  found  in 
her  friend's  drawing-room  a  stranger  of  remarka- 
bly handsome  appearance,  dressed  in  the  hussar's 
uniform,  and  whom  the  hostess  introduced  as  Cap- 
tain Hallen.  of  the  cavalry.  This  name,  and  heaid 
too  at  this  particular  time,  made  a  painful  impres- 
sion on  Bianca ;  but  soon  he  exerted  himself  to 
draw  her  into  conversation,  employing  all  those 
arts  of  persuasion  and  quiet  flattery,  so  agreeable 
to  the  young,  till  won  to  take  some  notice  of  her 
companion,  Bianca  discovered  a  striking  resem- 
blance both  in  voice  and  appearance  to  his  cousin. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  Mrs.  Werth  spoke 
uf  her  absent  daughter,  the  Baroness  Senft,  whose 
husband  was  the  hussar's  intimate  friend,  and  the 
young  man  then  took  occasion  to  urge  on  his  host- 
ess to  allow  him  to  convey  a  favorable  answer  to 
her  daughter's  recent  request,  namely,  that  Mrs. 
Werth  would  assist  in  the  celebration  of  the  Bar- 
oness's tenth  marriage-day,  which  would  come 
round  in  about  a  week ;  and  although  at  first  the 
oM  lady  offered  some  objection,  yet  when  she  found 
that  Bianca  was  willing  to  accompany  her,  assu- 
red as  she  had  been  of  the  Baron's  excessive  hos- 
pitality, she  readily  assented. 

Hallen  now  entered  into  closer  conversation 
with  Bianca,  till  at  length,  with  a  sharp  <? lance,  but 
in  tones  of  perfect  openness,  he  enquired  whether 
his  cousin,  the  Captain,  had  the  pleasure  of  her 
acquaintance,  and  the  deep  crimson,  which  quickly 
bathed  the  maiden's  cheek,  thci  downcast  eyes,  and 
the  almost  inaudible  sigh,  all  in  spite  of  her  care- 
less reply,  plainly  revealed  the  secret  of  her  heart. 
With  expressions  of  regret,  he  lamented  that  the 
difference  in  their  dispositions,  and  perhaps  a  mis- 
chievous whim  of  fortune,  had  prevented  any  close 
intercourse  with  one  whom  he  believed  possessed  of 
many  amiable  points,  and  then  he  continued  talking 
of  Hallen  in  a  quiet,  kindly  mannerj  which  forced 
Bianca  to  admire,  though  unwillingly,  bis  toler- 
ance. 

During  the  days  which  intervened  before  the 
projected  journey,  the  Countess  paid  several  visits 
to  Mrs.  Speedwell,  and  the  interest  of  her  heart 
was  daily  increased,  and  the  link  of  attachment 
still  more  strengthened  by  the  thought  that  their 
sorrows  had  been  probably  caused  by  the  sime  ob- 
ject. On  the  morning  previous  to  their  departure 
for  Baroness  Senft*s,  Bianca  received  a  letter  from 
her  father,  in  which  he  mentioned  that  he  would 
probably  surprise  her  by  the  nevk-s  of  the  engage- 
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inent  of  Captain  Hallen  wiih  the  Countess  Modesta, 
which  had  taken  place  en  the  27ih  of  May,  when, 
by. a  most  opportune  accident,  Camilla  received  the 
announcement  of  the  deaih  of  an  old  lady  who  in- 
herited, during  her  life  time,  Mrs.  Von  Bornnes' 
estate,  but  which,  at  her  decease,  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  portionless  orphan.  The  surveyor 
eontioued,  that  Bianoa  could  hardly  conceive  the 
joy  with  which  her  uncle  gave  his  consent  to  this 
happy  hetroihal,  adding  that  her  aunt  had  all  hands 
busily  employed  in  arrangements  for  the  bridal, 
Mrhich  would  lake  place  early  in  the  fall,  and  not 
only  desired  that  Bianca  should  return  and  assist 
with  her  good  taste  in  these  preparations,  but  had 
blamed  him  much  for  carrying  her  off  so  abruptly. 
Hallen,  he  said,  wa^,  as  an  engaged  man,  one  of 
the  happiest  of  men,  but  the  pretty  Camilla  seemed 
absolutely  oppressed  by  her  good  fortune,  for  when 
he  had  taken  occasion  to  congratulate  her  the  tears 
rolled  down  her  cheeks,  and  she  said,  now  that  all 
had  conspired  to  render  her  so  blessed  she  trem- 
bled continually,  through  fear,  that  her  joy  would 
be  of  short  duration.  The  letter  concluded  with 
remembrances  from  her  several  relations. 

As  Bianca  read  this  epiatle,  it  seemed  as  though 
sharp  arrows  were  driven  into  her  bleeding  heart. 
For  the  first  time  she  folly  realized  that  the  object 
of  her  ardent  affection  was  lost  to  her  forever, -since 
he  had  become  the  property  of  another.  The  quiet 
indifference  with  which  her  father  unfolded  the 
news  made  her  shudder,  and  the  approval  of  her 
uncle  and  aunt  almost  excited  her  to  bitterness. 
She  felt  herself  neglected  by  fate ;  in  a  short  time 
sh6  seemed  to  be  so  forgotten  by  those  whom  she 
imagined  once  held  her  dear,  and  all  the  ties  which 
bound  her  to  life  were  shattered  by  these  violent 
changes.  In  despair  she  looked  for  some  hold  by 
which  to  save  herself  from  sinking,  and  at  length 
found  it  in  the  fact,  that  absent  from  the  scene  of 
trial,  there  was  do  need  to  return  till  the  worst  was 
overt  and  furthermore,  in  the  determination  on 
which  a  crimson  blush  set  its  seal,  that  she  would 
hide  her  every  feeling  from  him,  whom,  as  she  im- 
agined, had  cruelly  forsaken  her,  and  bury  her  se- 
cret in  the  depths  of  her  own  heart. 

With  mighty  will,  now  mastering  the  emotions 
of  an  ardent  nature,  Bianoa  drove  back  her  grief  to 
its  hidden  fountain,  and  aAer  the  effort  of  a  few 
moments,  went  to  present  to  her  host  and  hostess 
her  father*s  respects.  Alarmed  by  her  excessive 
paleness,  though  she  tried  to  smile  and  talk  cheer- 
fully, the  old  lady  enquired  whether  she  felt  unwell, 
and  when  her  visitor  complained  of  a  slight  head- 
ache, Mrs.  Werth  exclaimed,  with  hearty  interest, 
**  My  dear  Countess,  persons  possessing  such  sos- 
ceptibiiity  as  you  do  should  guard  against  sorrow- 
ful impressions,  and  I  feel  I  have  done  wrong  in 
encouraging  your  intimacy  with  Mrs.  Speedwell  on 
account  of  the  pleasure  which  I  was  aware  it  af- 
forded her.     Let  roe  act  towards  you  as  a  mother, 


and  promise  me  that  you  will  not  visit  her  this 
morning." 

Bianca  readily  consented,  for,  indeed,  she  felt 
the  necessity  of  more  calniticss  ere  she  cimid  ven- 
ture to  inform  her  friend  of  H  alien *s  engagement. 

On  arriving  at  Baron  Senfi^s  estate*  the  young 
Countess  was  surprised  at  the  tone  of  joyous  hil- 
arity which  pervaded  this  splendid  mansion.  Il 
was  truly  the  home  of  pleasure,  for  every  day 
brought  a  succession  of  guests,  and  the  gay  Baron 
seemed  never  weary  in  devising  new  modes  of  en- 
joyment, and  in  employing  for  their  acquisi lion  the 
facilities  of  both  city  and  country. 

As  his  troops  was  garrisoned  at  a  town  not  far 
from  the  Baron*s  residence,  the  captain  of  the 
hussars  was  a  daily  visitor  and  soon  won  the  hear! 
of  his  h<»8tes8  by  the  constant  efforts  whicb  he 
made  for  Bianca's  entertainment,  who  at  first  fek 
unable  to  take  a  part  in  their  lively  pastime.  Some^ 
times,  bewildered  by  the  loud  merriment  and  flat- 
tered by  the  general  attention,  she  yielded  to  the 
impulse  of  the  moment  and  rivaled  even  tlie  gayest, 
but  soon  she  would  shrink  back  into  herself,  op- 
pressed  by  the  thought  that  a  dark  sorrow  had 
spread  its  shadow  over  her  whole  existence. 

Eight  days  passed  by  in  continual  mirth,  and 
when  Mrs,  Werth,  yearning  for  her  quiet  home, 
proposed  to  depart,  her  daughter  and  grand-chil- 
dren urged  her  stay  so  earnestly  that  she  oonsenl- 
ed  to  gratify  their  wishes ;  and,  in  the  meantime, 
the  captain^s  manner  towards  Bianca  gradually  took 
a  more  confidential  tone.  With  respectful  tender- 
ness he  lingered  ever  at  her  side,  till,  when  at 
length  he  declared  his  attachment  and  pleaded  a 
return,  she  scarcely  experienced  any  surprise,  but 
only  trembled  at  the  thought  that  her  decision, 
whatever  it  might  be,  would  form  the  corner-atone 
of  her  future  fate.  Hef-  highest  enjoyments  in  life 
were  destroyed,  her  hopes  had  been  broken  in  their 
early  bloom,  and  she  felt  that  only  by  a  speedy  en- 
gagement could  ahe  deceive  her  lost  lover  into  tbe 
belief  that  her  attachment  towards  him  wi^s  bat  a 
passing  whim.  In  becoming  the  wife  of  her  new 
admirer,  it  would  be  less  painful  to  return  to  the 
circle  of  her  relatives,  and  to  meet,  with  indiffer- 
ence, those  eyes  that  must  have  formerly  marked 
her  evident  passion.  Furthermore,  alas !  for  her 
weak  woman^s  heart,  there  was  something  in  tbe 
name  of  Hallen,  in  tl^e  resemblance  which  existed 
between  them,  and  in  the  fact  of  their  near  rela- 
tionship, which  now  caused  her  to  give  some  en- 
couragement to  her  lover,  who,  experienced  in  such 
matters,  know  how  to  spin  a  net  with  which  to  im- 
prison her  from  her  eveiy  word. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  of  Hallen*s  proposal, 
the  Baroness  Send  entered  into  Bianca^s  chamber, 
and,  with  a  warm  embrace,  declared  how  glad  she 
was  that  she  had  allowed  her  husband*s  friend  to 
hope,  and  how  delightful  it  seemed  to  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  she  might  number  Bianca  among 
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ber  near  nei<rhbor8.  Mrs.  Werth,  however,  pre- 
served Bilence,  fearful  as  she  was  that  Bianea^s 
quick  decision  ini^ht  disturb  some  of  her  father's 
plans  respectingr  her,  and  while  she  prepared  for  an 
immediate  departure,  she  found  opiwrtnnity  for  a 
lonj?  eonversation  with  the  Captain,  whom  she  de- 
sired not  to  visit  B.  until  Bianca  should  receive  an 
answer  fron»  Mr.  Weymouth  in  regard  to  his  pro- 
posals. To  this,  with  ready  politeness,  he  assented, 
only  praying  the  matron  to  speak  a  good  word  to 
her  friend,  the  surveyor,  then,  as  if  to  assist  her  in 
ao  doing,  he  revealed  the  state  <»f  his  pecuniary  cir- 
cumstances. His  small  patrimonial  fortune,  and 
the  income  derived  from  his  military  post  were,  as 
he  said*  fully  sufficient  for  a  respectable  styte  of 
hous^-keeping«  but  he  would  not  venture  to  offiir 
such  moderate  prospects  to  Bianca,  were  he  r»ot 
assured  that,  at  the  death  of  his  uncle,  the  ooYonel, 
an  occurrence  which  must  soon  take  place,  he 
would  become  heir  to  a  fortune  large  enough  to  al- 
low his  bride  to  establish  herself  wherever  her  in- 
clination directed. 

With  a  serious  countenance  Mrs.  Werth  heard  his 
eiplanations  and  then  honestly  replied,  "  h  seem* 
to  me  that  you  build  your  fortunes  on  the  bitter 
feelings  which  your  uncle  entertains  towards  his 
once  favorite  nephew.  Now  what  greater  injustice 
can  there  be  than  to  do  so,  when  your  cousin  is  only 
aospected,  but  by  do  means  convicted,  of  one  of  the 
darkest  deeds  which  has  ever  come  under  my  no- 
tice. I  cannot  bnt  regard  its  perpetrator  as  a  mnr- 
derer  in  a  ihvee-ff>ld  sense,  since  he  took  advan- 
tage of  the  confldenoe  of  an  innocent  maiden, 
destroyed  the  peace  of  her  unhappy  mother,  who 
has  been  rendered  childless  by  her  death,  and  cast 
a  shade  on  the  honor  ef  a  perhaps  worthy  man. 
Yet  according  to  the  good  old  saying, 

*  There  is  nothing  so  finely  spun, 
Bui  will  show  itself  in  the  sun.' 

And  ao  surely  as  a  just  God  exists,  this  bkse  deed 
will  be  tried  in  the  light  of  eternal  truth,  and  should 
your  cousin  prove  innocent,  what  comfort  would 
you  reoeive  from  the  possession  of  wealth  of  which 
he  had  been  unjustly  defrauded.  If  I  judge  rightly 
of  the  Countess*  character  as  well  as  that  of  her 
fother*s,  I  am  sure  ]  would  not  in  the  least  lessen 
the  success  of  your  suit  by  naming  you  as  a  joint 
heir  with  you  cousin.*' 

The  young  man  trembled  as  If  agitated  by  his 
companion's  words ;  his  face  flushed  deeply  under 
her  honest  censure,  but  keeping  guard  on  his  tem- 
per, he  calmly  replied,  '*  I  am  neither  the  judge  of 
my  cousin^s  actions  nor  of  my  oncle*s,  if,  indeed, 
he  is  mistaken  in  his  suspicion ;  but  should  the  cap- 
tain be  innocent,  as  your  partially  seem  to  imply, 
though  the  public  voice  is  against  him,  then  the 
truth  will,  no  doubt,  be  discovered.^* 

**  Nay !  let  us  argue  the  point  no  longer,*'  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Werth,  ^'iq  the  end  we  may  even 


quarrel  about  the  emperor^s  beard.  I  only  meant  is 
convey  a  friendly  hint,  that  t^ie Colonel  is  atiU  alive 
end  may  outlive  yen  both.*' 

The  ready  complianee  which  the  aorveyor  be- 
stowed on  his  dau^ter'a  engagement  with  Hallea, 
was  neither  caused  by  the  necessity  of  kiefaaaiag 
Bianca's  inheritance,  nor  by  say  panioular  likisf 
for  the  hussar,  but  solely  on  the  groaod  tiMt  be 
had  been  himself  entrapped  by  a  yoang  widow,  wfae 
felt  it  necessary  to  replenish  her  empty  pofse  by  a 
onion  with  a  man  conaiderably  advanced  in  years. 
Yielding,  for  the  first  time  eiooe  the  lose  vf  his 
partner,  to  one  of  those  attacks  of  roent^  weak- 
ness which,  at  a  certain  period  of  life,  esevcise  a 
dangerous  influence,  he  bees  me  suddenly  ^ooeekNis 
of  the  great  sacrifice  he  had  nsade  for  biedaogbler 
in  remaining  thus  long  unmarried,  and  deehsripgtbat, 
like  every  thing  else  in  the  world,  paiercal  gene- 
rosity had  its  lira  Its,  he  yielded  witboat  benhation 
to  the  arts  of  the  coquettish  widow. 

When  Bianca  ynentioned  the  Captain*e  prapeeal 
and  besought  her  father*s  consent,  he  found  bia- 
self  releaaed  from  the  only  htodrance  to  liia  in- 
tended marriage,  and  was  too  selfleh  to  enqniie 
whether  ahe  felt  a  real  attachment  or  bad  been  ac- 
tuated by  other  motirea,  while  his  daoghier  was 
almost  aa  much  petrified  by  his  apparent  iadifl^- 
ence  to  her  proapects  aa  by  ihe  above  news  which 
flashed  apon  her  like  a  stream  of  liglitoing. 

The  surveyor  wrote  that  as  Bianca*s  marriage 
would  render  him  aolilary,  be  had  looiced  ant  for 
himself  a  partner  to  cheer  hie  deoKoing  Kfe,  and 
had  found  such  a  one  in  a  charming  yoong  widow, 
whom  he  entreated  her  to  regard  with  aflSsetjon. 
The  sheet  foil  from  Bianca'a  trembling  hands:  a 
huge  rent  seemed  saddenly  torn  in  thn  iiolieet  tie 
of  nature,  she  fell  herself  a  castaway  :  all  the  infots 
to  the  love  of  her  early  friends  were  efoeed  open 
her;  the  dearest  associations  of  home  snern  de- 
stroyed, and  as  she  recalled  the  changes  whieh  had 
taken  place  amid  the  scenes  of  her  birth,  a  sort  of 
attachment  towards  her  new  lover  was  awakened 
within  her,  and  she  felt,  in  a  meaeore,  coMforied 
by  the  thought  that,  in  becoming  Un  wife,  ahe  a»- 
cured  to  herself  a  protecU>r. 

Her  open  betrothal  afiorded  an  ezense  for  a 
longer  stay  at  B— >  where  Hallen  frequently  paid 
t>rief  visits  as  well  to  meet  with  his  afliaitced  as  to 
learn  the  state  of  his  nncle*s  health,  which,  to  hia 
disappointment,  he  found  rapidly  improving,  tiH  at 
length,  when  the  military  exercises  of  the  year 
were  concluded,  and  Bianca  learned  that  the  new 
married  pair  had  lefl  the  Oaks  for  their  own  home. 
she  bade  farewell  to  her  friend,  Mrs.  Werth,  wbooe 
husband  attended  her  on  her  journey,  while  her 
lover  promised  to  appear  aome  days  after  to  win  an 
introduction  to  the  relations  of  his  bride. 

Ere  her  kind  hostess  parted  with  Bianca,  ahe 
urged  that  she  would  allow  her  to  fill  the  place  of 
a  mother  and  to  prepare  the  bridal  preparations  at 
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her  own  hnase,  which  woold  ensare  the  presence 
of  Colonel  H alien,  who  seemed  to  re^rard  the  hos- 
ssr  as.  his  own  son.  The  proposal  was  highly 
agreeable  to  Bianca's  feelings  and,  promising  a 
speedy  answer,  she  kissed  the  old  lady  and  hastened 
«way. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Aatamn  had  folly  oaorped  the  reign  of  summer 
when  Bianca,  after  an  absence  of  four  months^  re- 
tamed  to  her  •  childhood's  home.  Her  feelings 
might  be  compared  to  the  awakening  from  a  long 
and  heavy  dream,  whose  images  had  outstepped 
the  boands  of  reality ;  and  it  was  with  poignant 
•orrow  that  she  realized  the  changes  which  had 
taken  place  daring  this  time  in  the  inner  and  outer 
life.  Natnre,  which  at  her  departore  had  worn 
the  garb  of  smiling  spring,  was  now  clad  in  the 
darksome  mantle  of  decay,  and  seemed  to  resemble 
the  maiden^e  own  heart,  where  the  storm  of  disap- 
pointment had  blown  away  all  the  blossoms  of  hope, 
while  in  the  wind,  which  whistled  among  the  fallen 
leaves,  she  saw  a  likeness  to  that  fate  whose  roth* 
lesa  power  had  scattered  the  foliage  of  her  early 
joys. 

**  Alaa !''  she  exclaimed,  there  is  nothing  lasting 
in  this  world !  there  is  no  home  where  happiness 
may  make  her  constant  abode;**  and  then,  as  these 
reflections  grew  too  melancholy,  a  holy  voice  seem- 
ed to  whisper  from  the  depths  of  her  spirit,  **  Virtue 
is  alone  undying,  therefore  be  true  to  thyself;"  and 
aa  if  strengthened  by  this  secret  Mentor  to  the 
patient  endurance  of  her  fate,  Bianca  was  able  to 
meet  her  father  with  calm  and  collected  mien. 
.  Althoagh  the  Surveyor  received  his  daughter 
with  parental  tenderness,  her  jealous  eye  soon  d  is* 
eovered  that  there  was  an  effort  in  the  eagerness, 
with  which  he  songht  to  convince  her  that  his  new 
attachment  had  not  in  the  least  diminished  his  fa- 
therly love,  aiui.  this  conviction  placed  bounds  to 
the  gushing  emotions  which  she  experienced  in 
the  first  moments  of  re- onion.  In  answer  to  her 
enquiries  respecting  her  undoes  family,  the  Sur- 
veyor informed  her  that  they  were  then  in  the  city, 
intimating  that  he  and  his  brother  were  somewhat 
at  variance,  and  Bianca  justly  conjectured  that  this 
was  occasioned  by  the  foolish  engagement  into 
which  her  father  had  entered.  As  he  expressed  a 
wish  that  she  should  not  pay  them  a  visit  until  the 
following  morning,  she  excnsed  herself  to  Mr. 
Worth,  who  was  now  their  goeat,  and  wearied  with 
effort^  retired  to  her  chamber,  where  Rose,  her 
faithful  maid,  welcomed  her  with  many  expressions 
of  delight. 

**  Ah,  my  dear  mistress,*"  she  exclaimed,  *'  things 
are  so  changed  in  a  short  time  that  I  could  believe 
1  have  been  dreaming,  and  when  my  master  told 
.me  that  yon  were  aboot  to  become  a  bride,  I  was 


almost  frightened  to  death,  till  I  recolleeted  yonr 
assurance,  that  nothing  would  induce  you  to  marry 
one  whom  yon  did  not  love,  and  then  I  felt  aalis- 
fied  that  you  would  be  happy." 

Tears  gushed  to  Bianca's  eyes  as  she  heard  this 
unintentional  reproach  but  with  an  effort  she  ohang* 
ed  the  conversation,  by  enquiring  conceming  the 
fate  of  her  friend  Babette. 

"  Oh  !  she  is  quite  happy,"  replied  Ro8e»  bright- 
ening as  she  spoke,  *'  the  forester  neither  killed 
himself  or  any  one  else  as  he  threatened,  and  the 
printer  treats  his  wile  like  a  princess.  Only  yes- 
terday she  told  me  that  she  daily  thanked  God  for 
the  strength  which  He  had  given  her  to  reject  one 
who  might  have  clonded  her  whole  life  with  sor- 
row, for  lately,  as  I  should  have  mentioned,  the  for- 
ester has  acted  improperly  in  several  ways." 

The  pleasnre  which  the  General  expressed  at 
his  niece*s  arrival,  did  not  possess  his  usual  ardor 
of  affection,  and  his  wife  did  not  even  trouble  her- 
self to  hide  her  coldness.  Observing  her  evident 
depression  of  spirits,  her  uncle  at  length  became 
more  familiar,  but  reproached  her  severely»  not  only 
for  having  left  home  without  bidding  tliero  fare- 
well, but  for  engaging  herself  to  a  stranger  with- 
out asking  the  advice  of  relations  who  had  ever 
loved  her  as  their  own  child.  He  said  that  sach 
conduct  hpd  no  doubt  induced  her  father  to  enter 
into  this  ridiculoas  engagement  which  had  been  the 
cause  of  debales«  at  length  ending  in  an  entire  dis- 
eofution  of  friendship,  and  with  energy  he  conclo- 
ded,  '*  If  you  wish  to  do  me  a  favor,  Biaiiea,  release 
yourself  from  the  Captain.  On  the  spot,  I  return 
the  invitation  to  your  wedding,  and  excuse  your  in- 
tended from  all  visiu  of  ceremony  to  myself.  Hear 
me,  niece,  I  have  something  against  that  man*  and 
though  it  may  be  only  a  prejudice,  yet  I  dislike 
him." 

The  Coontesa  now  took  her  share  in  blaming 
Bianca.  She  pronounced  a  lung  sermon  on  the 
unthankfulnesa  of  the  world,  and  with  painful  de- 
tail dwelt  on  the  difference  between  her  conduct  and 
that  of  the  happy  Camilla,  who  had  shown  towarda 
her  the  most  filial  obedience,  and  had  now  fully 
won  the  motherly  regard,  which  she  had  once  fool- 
ishly lavished  on  Bianca  :  while  silent  and  over- 
whelmed, their  niece  stood  like  a  delinquent  before 
them,  till  touched  by  the  gentle  patience  and  un- 
wonted humility  so  foreign  to  her  natural  character, 
they  declared  that  they  forgave  her,  although  they 
eottld  not  feel  on  friendly  terms  with  her  father  or 
her  lover.  Under  these  eircomstaneea,  Bianea 
found  no  difiicnlty  with  ber  father  to  allow  her  te 

be  married  at  B ,  and  after  remaining  a  month 

at  home,  during  which  she  paid  frequent  visita  to 
her  uncle,  she  returned  to  B— >  with  a  rich  mar- 
riage dower  and  a  splendid  outfit,  which  the  Sur- 
veyor bestowed  upon  her,  probably  in  gratitude, 
that  she  had  made  no  reference  to  his  foolish  ee> 
gagement,  which  was  te  be  oonelnded  very  shi •? Uy. 
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Hardly  capable  of  any  expression  of  feelin j?,  for 
jny  and  sorrow  seemed  alike  to  have  expired  in 
Bianca's  heart,  she  bade  furewell  to  her  home  wiih- 
out  a  tesr,  till  on  her  separation  from  her  uncle, 
her  feeling?  could  not  be  controlled,  since  she  saw 
that  be  svspected  the  whole  tnith. 

Mra.  Werth  received  her  yoong  friend  with  on* 
chanjsred  affection,  but  there  was  an  expression  of 
anxiety  in  her  iisaally  cheerful  face,  and  lines  of 
eare  were  visible  on  her  clear  and  placid  brow. 
At  Bianca*s  earnest  desire  the  wedding  took  place 
with  as  little  ceremony  as  possible,  and  except  the 
iminediate  family,  no  one  was  present  except  the 
Baron  and  Baroness  Senft  and  Colonel  Hallen,  who 
sent  the  bride  a  splendid  present.  Mre.  Speed- 
well excused  herself  from  attending,  for  Bianca 
had  invited  her  without  even  eonsuhingr  her  lover, 
whose  consent  she  took  for  granted,  and  disappoint- 
ed by  her  denial,  she  called  to  see  her  on  the  day 
before  her  marria^.  As  she  arose  to  take  her  de- 
parture, Mrs  Speedwell  presented  her  with  a  bean- 
tifnl  bridal  wreath  of  her  own  handiwork,  in  which 
were  interwoven  a  few  white  rMe-buds,  which,  aa 
her  friend  agitatedly  informed  her,  had  been  made 
by  her  deceased  daughter, — **  Dear  Bianea!'*  she 
exclaimed,  '*  receive  this  emblem  of  innocence  from 
the  hand  of  fViendship.  May  yoor  happiness  be 
far  more  lasting  than  its  short-lived  green,  and 
since  you  have  wept  tears  of  compassion  on  the 
fate  of  my  haplesa  daughter,  you  will  not  hesitate 
to  wear  these  roses,  which  were  made  when  she 
was  as  happy  as  yourself.  I  know  that  you  have 
a  heart  full  of  love  and  do  not  feel  harshly  towards 
the  dead." 

Bianoa  could  not  speak,  but  pressed  her  lips  to 
Ihe  flowers,  while  a  warm  tear  fell  on  their  spotless 
^hite. 

It  was  the  evening  of  her  bridal,  and  as  Bianca 
leaned  on  her  husband's  arm,  in  the  recess  of  a 
window,  somewhat  remote  from  the  company, 
and  in  tones  of  soft  persuasion  be  spoke  of  his 
own  feelings  and  colored  the  aky  of  their  future 
with  rainbow  hoes,  the  bride  listened  silently 
for  awhile  lo  hie  tender  flatteries,  till  with  an 
<agitation  of  tone  which  ever  accompanied  the 
Qtterace  of  his  name,  she  replied,  **  Believe  me, 
Hallen,  yon  will  find  your  wife  not  half  so  per- 
fect as  you  imagine,  yet  though  I  may  be  weak 
and  ftill  of  faults,  I  humbly  hope  that  both  in  the 
hours  of  joy  and  sorrow,  I  may  ever  walk  in  the 
path  of  doty.  I  have  but  one  wish  to  make  of 
yoa,  and  iu  fulfilment  will  assure  to  roe  a  happiness 
that  haa  been  long  denied.  Hush,  do  not  promise 
till  yoa  have  heard  me  out ;  till  I  have  unfolded 
the  advantages  which  it  would  afford  me.  Early 
deprived  of  a  mother's  love,  good  fortune  and  par- 
tial favor  nurtured  me,  and  if  you  do  not  discover 
in  my  character  their  disastrous  traits,  it  is  only  be- 
cause fate,  with  her  powerful  hand,  came  to  my  after 


step- mother,  and  the  last  thrust  me  away  as  a  for* 
saken  child.  Hardly,  however,  had  I  felt  the  full 
woe  of  orphanage,  when  compensation  was  made 
for  my  sorrow  in  an  acquaintance  every  way  wor- 
thy of  my  regard,  and  who  has  since  woo  my  eft- 
tire  heart.  Bound  by  the  tenderest  attachment  to 
Mrs.  Speedwell,  nothing  would  aflford  me  mors 
pleasure  than  to  oflTer  her  a  home  in  oar  bouse, 
where  the  wounds  of  her  heart  might  bleed  silently 
and  unnoticed,  aitd  where  my  filial  attentions  aiigbt 
supply  the  loss  of  her  daughter ;  while  io  her  I 
should  feel  that  I  had  won  back  my  lost  parent 
It  was  she  who  wrought  for  me  this  garland,  and 
ah !  if  you  were  acquainted  with  the  history  of  her 
trials,  you  would  feel  what  an  entire  absence  of 
selfishness  was  her's  when  she  prepared  this  tokea 
of  regard.  The  roses  which  are  herein  entwined, 
and  which  were  the  work  of  her  lost  Adela«  sbaH 
not  in  vain  adorn  my  brow,  but  will  ever  remind  ne 
to  plant  blossoms  of  peace  in  the  after  life  of  her 
lonely  mother,  and  with  devoted  love  to  soothe  her 
spirit,  which  has  met  with  such  strange  injoatice.'* 

The  excited  bride  ceased  speaking,  then  taming, 
so  that  the  clear  lamp  shed  its  full  beams  oo  her 
husband's  face,  she  saw  that  he  had  become  pale 
as  a  corpse  and  all  his  features  fearfully  agitated, 
save  the  eyes,  which  were  fixed  in  steadfast  gaxe 
on  her  bridal  wreath.  For  a  moment  Bianca  felt 
ready  to  faint ;  one  horrible  thought  flashed  like  a 
ray  of  lightning  through  her  soul :  she  sbaddered 
beneath  iu  vivid  clearness,  till  presently,  amid  her 
bewilderment  of  spirit  she  heard  him  exelaim,  **Mra 
Speedwell!  what  do  you  ask  of  me^  Bianca  1" 
Then  changing  his  tones,  he  coldly  added,  **  fran 
what  1  have  beard  of  this  lady,  she  most  be  a 
dreamy  enthusiast,  who  would  change  our  hoose 
hold  joys  into  gloomy  tears  and  every  expression 
of  liveliness  into  a  solemn  memento  mori.  How 
unfortunate  it  is.  that  I  should  have  to  refuse  yoor 
first  request,  my  Bianca." 

"  No  matter,  I  resign  it,"  she  thooghtfally  r^ 
plied  and  soon  proposed  a  return  to  the  eompaaj. 


CHAPTER  IT. 

Immediately  after  Captain  Hallen's  marriage 
with  Camilla,  they  retired  to  the  country  seat,  which 
had  been  left  the  latter  by  Mrs.  Von  Bornnes ;  and 
remote  from  the  world  and  its  pleasures,  yielded 
themselves  to  the  full  enjoyments  of  domestic  hap- 
piness. The  beginning  of  the  next  spring,  when 
military  business  recalled  her  hnsband  to  bis  post, 
Camilla  took  the  opportunity  of  paying  a  viait  to 
the  Oaks.  The  attachment  which  she  felt  for  Hal- 
len was  almost  painful  in  its  depth  of  feeling,  for 
was  he  not  the  object  of  her  first  love,  who  appear- 
ed to  her  superior  to  mortals  ?  No  dark  deceit  had 
dimmed  the  early  splendor  of  his  character,  he 


aid ;  for  the  first  tamed  from  me  like  a  capricious  ever  appeared  to  her  enveloped  in  celeatial  light, 
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while  not  only  was  she  blessed  in  him,  bat  foond 
herself  the  mistress  of  a  home  whiob  had  been 
the  paradise  of  her  youth,  made  precious  to  her  by 
many  grateful  reeolleciiuns.  And  yet  a  particle 
of  sorrow  was  mingled  in  her  cup  of  bliss!  The 
image  of  death  intruded  into  her  brightest  scenes 
of  life,  and  when  her  husband  would  gently  blame 
her  dark  presentiments,  she  would  reply,  *'  Nay«  I 
am  too  happy,  Hallen,  to  remain  with  yoa  mnch 
longer.  If  this  earthly  frame  cannot  for  any  pe- 
riod live  in  the  pore  air  of  the  upper  ether,  how 
can  the  spirit  partake  of  celestial  bliss,  and  yet 
abide  on  earth  !  No,  believe  me,  my  husband,  the 
impulses  of  the  soul  ever  urge  it  to  a  higher  flight, 
but  trembling  it  sinks  back,  because  the  laws  of 
nature  refuse  to  give  it  strength  for  its  upward 
soaring.  And  why  should  not  the  thought  of  death 
be  mingled  with  the  enjoyments  of  life,  since  by 
its  dark  links  we  are  ootidueted  to  the  joys  of  im- 
mortality 1  I  feel  that  I  shall  not  live  much  Inn- 
pr ;  but  have  I  not  lived  and  loved !  And  renem- 
ber,  Hallen, 

'* « Tros  bvs  ne'er  of  Lethe  drinks.* " 

Although  the  Captain  warmly  syropalhised  in 
his  wife's  lofly  conviction,  yet  his  devotion  towards 
her  was  mingled  unlike  hers  with  throghtsof  earth- 
ly bitterness.  Adela's  image  would  flit  before  him 
in  bis  happiest  hours,  recalling  to  him  the  loneli- 
neas  and  sorrow  of  her  mother  and  the  secret  mys- 
tery which  BtiH  seemed  to  envelop  her  fate.  Of 
Bianca  too  heeoald  not  think  without  self- reproach, 
for  conscience  is  a  judge  which  will  not  be  bribed, 
but  which  knows  well  how  to  separate  the  praise 
which  one  act  deserves  from  the  blame  which  another 
may  merit ;  thee  he  felt  that  he  was  not  entirely  in- 
aoeent.  Enamored  of  her  beauty,  her  charms  of 
manner,  and  ber  favomble  demeanor  towards  him- 
•elf,  be  had  yielded  to  these  attractive  qualities, 
believing  that  be  satisied  his  sense  of  duty  when 
he  hid  from  the  enchantress  the  knowledge  of  her 
power  over  his  heart.  Bianca*8  showy  appear- 
ance seemed  sometimes  to  startle  his  self-pride, 
while  her  hidependent  way  of  thinking  and  ber 
general  behavior,  did  not  fulfil  his  severe  demands 
on  the  sex.  Yet  there  were  moments  when  he 
felt  she  might  have  rightly  Judged  that  he  returned 
her  secret  atttachment,  and  that  prudence  alone 
prevented  the  expression  of  his  feelings.  About 
this  time  the  arrival  of  Camilla  dissipated  the  dan- 
geroos  illusion  and  awakened  him  to  a  sense  of 
bis  duty  as  well  as  to  the  dtfliouhy  of  his  posiiioa. 

At  an  earlier  period  of  oor  story  we  OMntioned 
that  Btanca,  in  escaping  from  the  love-passage  be- 
tween Hallen  and  Camilla,  in  the  haste  of  her  de- 
parture, had  dropped  a  ring  from  her  finger,  and 
although  neither  of  the  lovers  suspected  her  pres- 


grass,  and  picking  it  up,  he  immediately  recogniaed 
it  as  her  own  property.  It  was  a  single  circlet  of 
gold,  to  which  was  attached  a  crystal  in  the  fbrm 
of  a  heart  bearing  the  initial  H,  and  in  their  more 
familiar  moments  he  had  often  teased  Bianca  with 
the  playful  jest,  that  she  bore  his  name  in  her  heart, 
though  the  pretty  bauble  was  really  the  gift  of  a 
schoolmate  by  the  name  of  Helea,  who  bad  be- 
stowed it  on  her  as  a  parting  token.  Silently  and 
with  deep  feeling  did  Hallen  gave  on  the  treasure, 
and  when  he  discovered  that  the  heart  had  been 
shattered,  as  if  to  erase  the  small  initial,  it  seemed 
as  though  he  heard  Bianca^  voice  thus  reproach- 
ing him,  *'Thoo  hast  broken  my  hesrt!  behold 
here  the  emblem  of  thy  deed  !'*  And  could  the 
wretched  girl  have  been  conscious  of  the  deep 
feeling  with  which  he  regarded  the  little  ornament, 
it  might  have  afforded  her  sonoe  consolation,  Bi- 
anca*s  sudden  departure  and  the  letigth  of  her  afah 
sence  from  home,  made  the  Captain  suspect  what 
he  had  scarcely  eooceive^^,  that  she  secretly 
loved  him ;  and  when  he  learned  the  news  of  h'er 
engagement,  the  thought  that  some  bitterness  may 
have  led  to  her  hasty  resolution,  made  his  suspi- 
cions still  more  tormenting.  A  cquainled  with  some 
of  his  sousings  failings,  he  yearned  to  warn  Bian- 
ca of  her  danger,  but  felt  that  be  might  be  misun- 
derstood and  dighted ;  thus,  amid  the  happiness  <if 
his  quiet  life,  her  fate  was  the  only  anxiety  whfch 
he  could  not  control. 

When  Bianca  bad  become  established  with  her 
husband  in  his  garrison,  she  endeavored  by  a  cop- 
tinual  effort  to  mingle  in  the  gay  circle  of  the  sur- 
rounding neighborhood,  with  some  outward  ap- 
pearance of  satisfaction,  for  had  the  choice  of  % 
mode  of  life  reated  with  herself,  she  would  have 
shuonsd  the  thoughtless  society,  where  her  hus« 
band  alone  seemed  in  his  proper  element  The 
garland  of  her  youthful  hopes  bad  been  left  behimi 
in  her  lifers  bewildering  mad,  and  fearful  of  lookt 
iog  towards  the  future,  she  had  nought  to  do  bet 
10  rest  satisfied  with  the  empty  waste  of  the  pres- 
ent. Soon,  however,  she  discovered  that  the  at- 
tractive manners  and  poKshed  demeanor  which 
had  at  flrat  agreeably  surprised  her  in  her  husband^ 
were  only  put  on  like  a  garment,  when  iatersst  or 
pleasure  required,  to  be  thrown  aside  in  their  lone* 
ly  hours.  This  truth  filled  her  with  sorrow,  for 
she  was  thus  deprived  of  the  feeling  of  respect, 
which  his  outward  advantages  called  forth  in  her 
bosom,  and  which  had  hitherto  served  to  hide  the 
secret  scerpion  that  had  long  been  eating  into  the 
depths  of  his  moral  nature. 

Ahhough  Bianca  was  declared  by  every  one  to  be 
a  pattern  of  a  wife,  yet  the  ready  activity  with  which 
she  acceded  to  her  husbaad*s  every  wish,  the  silence 
which  she  observed  amid  his  frnqpent  outbreaks, 
and  the  even  tenor  of  her  whole  conduct,  partook 


ence,  yet  while  lingering  about  the  favorite  apot,  more  of  the  character  of  sacrifice,  than  of  that  dor 
Hallen's  keen  glance  noticed  a  bright  oliiect  on  the '  voiaea  whieh  beloage  to  the  KfTeeiiiNMae  wife,  mi 
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now  that  the  flatterinj^  mask  had  fallen,  she  ahod- 
dered  at  the  sorvey  of  a  character  whose  depravi- 
ty she  had  not  ii>  the  least  tmsgined.  With  rode 
oaths,  he  would  often  abase  the  physicians,  who, 
as  he  said,  kept  his  onole  too  long  alive,  and  rest- 
less and  dissatisfied  with  the  quiet  of  home,  be 
was  eootinually  seeking  some  wild  party  of  plea- 
sore,  or  if  none  aoeh  presented,  would  invite  his 
bottle  companions  to  a  midnight  caroosal  at  his 
own  hoQse,  when  his  wife  would  be  quickly  obliged 
to  retire  from  the  circle,  and  in  the  quiet  of  her 
chamber,  shiver  with  fear  as  she  caught  their  noisy 
and  contemptible  outcries. 

About  three  months  after  her  marriage,  the  Ba- 
ron Senft  was  compelled  to  declare  himself  bank- 
rapt,  and  while  Bianca  deeply  sympathised  with 
Iter  kind  friend,  Mrs.  Werth,  of  whose  late  lowness 
of  spirits  she  now  discovered  the  eaose,  she  was 
made  completely  aware  of  her  bosband^s  wicked 
character,  since  he  gave  the  worst  advice  to  his  ru- 
ined friend,  and  on  the  principle  that  necessity 
makes  all  right,  took  advantage  of  his  distress  snd 
orged  him  to  soeb  dishonest  meisbres.  that  Bfanca 
setting  aside  her  feelings  as  a  wife,  secretly  sent 
the  papers  containing  these  dangerous  directions 
to  her  friend  Mrs.  Worth,  and  besought  her,  by  be- 
coming the  Baron's  protecting  angel,  to  save  him 
from  the  greatest  of  all  evils — that  of  crime. 

During  her  husband^s  absence  at  a  distant  port, 
whither  he  had  been  called  to  repress  an  insor- 
rectioo  among  the  inhabitants  of  several  villages 
against  their  liege  proprietors,  Bianca  became  the 
mother  of  a  daughter.  As  the  infant  was  exceed- 
ingly feeble  and  gave  little  hope  of  living,  the 
Baroness  Senft,  who  was  with  her  at  the  time,  sent 
for  a  neighboring  clergyman  to  perform  the  right 
of  baptism,  and  on  enquiring  what  name  should  be 
given  it,  its  mother  desired  that  it  should  be  called 
Adela,  and  thus  it  was  baptised.  By  means  of 
energetic  attentions,  the  little  stranger,  however, 
recovered,  and  when  after  the  absence  of  a  fort- 
night Captain  Hallen  returned,  he  seemed  really 
affected  by  meeting  his  wife,  and  loudly  expressed 
his  pleasure  as  he  looked  on  his  infant  daughter. 
**  What  have  yon  named  her  ?"  he  cheerfuHy  en- 
quired, as  he  stooped  to  kiss  the  child  as  it  lay  al- 
most hidden  in  the  elastic  pillow. 

His  wife  timidly  answered  that  she  called  it 
Adela. 

**  How  in  the  world  did  yon  come  by  that  name  V* 
exclaimed  her  husband  starting  upright;  the  ques- 
tion was  very  natural  in  itself,  but  there  was  a  sus- 
picious expression  in  his  voice  and  countenance 
that  drove  away  the  gentle  spirit  of  the  hour,  and 
as  Bianca  fixed  her  eyes  upon  him  and  coldly  en- 
quired, did  you  never  know  an  Adela  worthy  of 
love,  or  have  I  wounded  you  by  painful  recollec- 
tions ?'*  He  tried  to  evade  the  question,  and  answer- 
ed jestingly,  though  a  glance  of  fearful  defiance  on 


bit  aide,  and  of  eoatemptoooa  disgust  on  herSi  was  you  may  repent  it.'* 


the  consequence  of  this  interview,  in  which  na- 
ture's highest  blessing  shoold  have  drawn  their 
hearts  more  closely  together. 

Years  passed  by,  and  already  ibor  candles  bomt 
around  the  birth- day  cake  of  the  little  Adela,  (sig' 
nifying  the  child's  age.)  when  Captain  Halleo  was 
seised  with  a  violent  cold,  which  trosting  to  bis 
robust  constitution,  be  totally  neglected.  Every 
Achilles  has  his  heel,  and  soon  he  was  coofioed  to 
a  sick  bed,  and  at  length  became  so  much  worse, 
that  the  physicians  announced  bis  disease  woold 
certainly  prove  fatal,  though  it  was  probal>le  be 
might  sorvive  for  a  considerable  time,  onless  his 
fate  was  hastened  by  bis  extreme  impatience  of 
temper  and  his  contionai  yearning  for  life.  During 
bis  illness,  Bianca  norsed  her  husband  with  the 
most  constant  assiduity  and  unwearied  patienee, 
and  thoflgb,  from  the  length  of  his  sieknese  ber 
own  health  seemed  about  to  faH  a  sacrifice,  sbe 
would  not  remit  her  cares,  feeling,  perhape,  that 
she  compensated  for  ber  want  of  loive  by  her  ex- 
cess of  devotion. 

At  length  he  became  reduced  to  extreme  debili- 
ty, and  one  morning  as  his  wife  sat  watching  his 
restless  slumber,  he  suddenly  awoke,  as  if  startled 
by  some  fj^arful  image,  and  staring  wildly,  ex- 
claimed in  the  energy  of  fever,  '*  Bianca !  believe 
me,  I  must  die,  I  feel  that  I  must  die  1  In  vain  do 
my  physioians  seek  to  deceive  me-;  it  has  been  re- 
vealed in  a  language  which  is  familiar  to  man  in 
every  clime ;  pain  has  made  me  aware  of  my  ap- 
proaching death.  And  you,  dear  Bianca«  who  \ook 
as  pale  as  though  you  were  about  to  expire,  you 
will  date  your  truest  happiness  from  the  moment 
of  my  decease."  - 

Bianca  burst  into  tears;  this  reproach,'  so  full  of 
truth,  smote  her  to  the  heart,  for  she  had  trasted 
that  her  conduct,  marked  as  it  had  been  by  eoA« 
slant  self-denial,  had  concealed  her  real  feelings. 
The  sick  man  seemed  surprised  by  her  excessive 
agitation ;  *'  weep  not,  dear  wife !  *'  he  exclaimed, 
**I  meant  not  thus  to  distress  you,-  for  you  have 
been  ever  very  kind.  But  what  was  I  about  lo 
say !  my  head  is  so  weak  thit  I  can  scarcely 
member  anything.  Ah  !  it  was  thia ;  yon  will 
some  one  to  be  with  you  in  the  mortal  conflict^ 
which  most  soon  take  place,  and  I  wish  yoo  to 
write  to  your  friend  Mrs.  Speedwell  to  come  and 
remain  till  all  is  over." 

The  paleness  of  death  rested  on  Bianca'a  face 
as  she  softly  exclaimed,  *'  Mrs.  Speedwell !  ah !  I 
never  invited  her  in  our  days  of  health,  and  now 
how  selfish  it  woold  be  -to  expect  her  to  leave  ber 
home  and  come  to  assist  at  the  aick-bed  of  my 
husband,  with  whom  she  is  not  even  acqo»nted. 

'*  Not  acquainted,"  repeated  the  sick  man,  in  & 
meaning  tone.  ^*  Believe  me,  she  will  soon  be- 
come so.  Bianca,  it  is  my  earnest  wish  that  yofi 
should  summon  your  friend ;  and  do  not  delay,  ov 
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The  earriftge  wu  qniokly  sent  for  Mn.  Speed- 
well, along  with  a  hrief  note,  whose  tear* wet 
oharaeters  showed  how  much  Bianca  needed  a 
oomforter,  and  when  the  dying  man  was  informed 
of  her  arrival,  he  seemed  greatly  agitated,  hot  im- 
mediately  desired  that  she  shoold  be  introduced 
into  his  chamber,  and  warmly  seeooded  her  when 
•he  proposed  that  his  eihaosted  wife  should  retire 
to  rest  and  allow  her  to  fill  the  place  of  watoher  in 
the  sick  room. 

Hardly  had  the  first  rays  of  morning  appeared 
in  the  east,  when,  starting  op  from  anrefreshing 
sleep,  Bitnca  stole  on  tip-toe  through  the  ante-room, 
and  pulling  aside  the  silken  cnrtains  which  bung 
before  the  glass  door,  eagerly  looked  to  see  whether 
the  inmates  of  the  sick  chamber  were  asleep.  *'  Oh 
God !  be  is  dead !"  she  murmured,  as  she  saw  Mrs. 
Speedwell  kneeling  beside  the  bed,  her  eyes  op- 
raised,  and  her  hands  clasped  as  if  in  fervent  prayer ; 
bat  she  was  mistaken,  for  her  husband  was  still 
alive,  although  this  was  the  last  day  of  bis  exis- 
tence. But  while  bis  pulse  beat  faintly,  and  only  at 
intervals,  bis  mind  seemed  to  have  become  stronger, 
and  there  was  an  unusual  expression  of  calmness 
in  liis  sunken  features,  till,  as  Bianca  approached, 
ba  took  her  hand,  obeerving  in  a  low  tone,  **  all  is 
made  clear,  but  ah !  it  was  even  more  difficult  than 
I  imagined."  His  weeping  wife  made  no  reply, 
for  she  thought  that  he  referred  to  his  victory  of 
death  over  struggling  nature.  About  sunset  Hal- 
len  awoke  from  a  heavy  stupor,  and  fearful  convul- 
sions announced  that  the  moment  of  his  departure 
had  arrived.  The  physician  had  just  left  the  apart- 
ment, and  Mrs.  Speedwell  and  Bianca  stood  alone 
by  the  bed-side,  when  the  dying  man  suddenly 
looked  towards  the  former,  and  moved  his  lips  in 
some  incoherent  expression. 

**  God  is  love,  and  bis  mercy  nev«r  fiiiletb ;  he 
forgives  us  our  offeilces  even  as  we  forgive  those 
who  oflTend  against  ns ;  he  redeems  us  from  all 
•vil !" 

So  repeated  the  worthy  widow  as  she  sought  to 
comfort  his  parting  moments. 

**  Adela  !**  murmured  the  dying  man  with  evident 
difficulty.  His  wife,  believing  that  he  asked  for 
bis  little  girl,  quickly  raised  the  child  in  her  arms, 
bat  turning  away  he  beckoned  to  Mrs.  Speedwell, 
who  immediately  took  her  from  her  mother,  and 
clasping  her  to  her  breast,  exclaimed,  '*ah !  I  un- 
derstand you,  this  will  compensate  for  the  past,** 
and  tears  gushed  from  her  eyes  as  Hallen  bowed 
bts  assent,  and  sank  expiring  on  his  pillow. 

After  a  long  silence,  only  interrupted  by  Bianca*s 
•obs,  Mrs.  Speedwell,  gazing  on  the  corpse,  men- 
tally exclaimed,  **  Oh !  my  Adela,  your  spirit  is  ap- 
peased, though  by  a  late  repentance,  I  feel  it  in  the 
deep  peace  with  which  I  have  forgiven,  and  breathed 
blessings  on  the  one  who  so  deeply  injured  you ; 
and  oh,  how  Just  were  my  feelings  when  I  would  be- 


will  his  uncle  rejoice,  when,  according  to  my  prom- 
ise, I  shall  inform  him  of  his  past  error.  In  you, 
my  child,'*  and  she  embraced  Bianca,  with  all  the 
energy  of  her  nature,  as  her  thoughts  found  utter- 
ance, **  in  you  I  again  possess  a  daughter,  as  good 
and  lovely  as  the  one  whom  I  lost;  a  daughter  who 
has  been  tried  and  proved  in  the  fire  of  affliction^ 
We  will  never  separate  again,  my  Bianca,**  and  her 
afiectionate  companion  repeated,  **  never !  never  !*' 

Shortly  after  the  burial  of  her  husband,  Bianca, 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Speedwell  and  Adela^  left 
the  spot,  which  was  filled  with  so  many  painful  as- 
sociations, and  although  a  strange  sense  of  free- 
dom was  already  awakened  in  her  spirit,  yet  she 
felt  that  a  long  time  most  elapse  ere  she  could  find 
herself  capable  of  entering  on  the  joys  of  life,  or 
of  forgetting  |the  heavy  sufferings  of  the  past 

The  travellers  stopped  for  some  days  in  B  , 
where  their  friend,  Mrs.  Worth,  resided,  to  ar- 
range Mrs.  Speed welPs  affairs,  ere  she  could  be- 
come an  inmate  of  Bianca's  future  home.  Here 
she  sought  an  interview  with  tho  Colonel,  who 
seemed  exceedingly  hsppy  on  learning  of  the  in* 
nocence  of  bis  favorite  nephew,  and  while  he  wil- 
lingly forgave  the  dead,  he  set  off*  on  the  same  day 
for  Captain  HaHen's  residence  to  ask  forgiveness 
of  the  living. 

On  reaching  her  native  city,  Bianca  found  that 
important  changes  had  taken  place  within  a  few 
weeks,  fur  the  Surveyor,  after  enduring  the  bad 
temper  and  improper  conduct  of  his  wife,  till  he 
could  bear  it  no  longer,  had  proposed  to  her  to  sep- 
arate, though  he  did  so  at  the  loss  of  a  considera- 
ble part  of  his  fortune.  Her  departure  banished 
the  demon  of  discord  from  his  home,  his  brother 
renewed  his  former  friendship,  and  aware  that  Bi- 
anca had  been  unhappy,  the  General  received  her 
with  open  arms,  while  the  Countess  overwhelmed 
the  young  widow  and  her  little  Adela  with  caresses, 
and  welcomed  Mrs.  Speedwell  as  an  old  friend, 
who  now  made  a  part  of  the  family,  since  she  had 
accepted  the  Sur!reyor*s  pressing  invitation  to  re- 
side with  Bianca  at  his  house.  In  the  course  of  a 
week.  Captain  Hallen,  along  with  his  wife  and  the 
Colonel,  arrived  from  his  country  estate,  whence 
he  was  called  by  military  duty,  and  as  Camilla,  who 
had  been  suffering  through  the  winter  from  a  dia- 
tressing  cough,  had  been  advised  to  try  change  of 
air,  she  intended  remaining  with  her  aunt,  while 
her  husband,  with  the  Colonel,  returned  for  a  short 

time  to  B .    Bianca*8  heart  beat  powerfully,  and 

her  mourning  veil  concealed  a  crimson  blush  at  her 
firat  meeting  with  Hallen.  The  Captain  was  a 
much  handsomer  man  than  formerly,  and  cheerful- 
ness bad  imparted  vigor  to  his  fame,  while  Bianca, 
on  the  contrary,  had  become  pale  and  emaciated, 
though  an  expression  of  holy  peace  imparted  to 
her  countenance  something  almost  unearthly.  Hal- 
len evidently  changed  color  as  he  kissed  her  hand, 
lieve  naught  against  the  worthy  Hallen,  and  how '  bat  far  greater  agitation  overpowered  him  aa  be 
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turned  lo  Mrs.  Spefldwell,  who  met  him,  wiih  her 
eyee  brimioinj;  with  tears,  for  both  recalled  the  aor- 
rows  of  the  past,  while  they  rejoiced  in  this  meeting, 
BO  freed  from  every  suspicion. 

Sammer  passed  by  and  found  the  two  families 
living  in  close  companionship :  but  when  the  leaves 
began  to  fall,  and  the  cold  wind  of  autumn  swept 
ever  the  naked  fields,  Camilla,  in  spite  of  the  op- 
position of  her  friends,  expressed  a  desire  to  re- 
turn home.  On  the  day  before  her  departure, 
Bianca  and  herself  took  a  walk  through  the  park, 
which  was  brightened  by  the  rsys  of  the  setting 
sunt  and  as  they  gased  from  a  slight  eminence,  on 
that  OMWt  striking  object  of  nature,  and  marked  the 
last  golden  ray  as  it  mingled  with  the  bkia  ether, 
they  suddenly  ceased  their  conversation  and  walked, 
arm-in-arm,  apparently  listening  to  the  rustling  of 
the  dry  leaves  beneath  their  foc»tsteps.  On  reach- 
ing the  spot  where,  in  former  days,  Hallen  and 
Camilla  bad  sung  Hector's  farewell,  the  latter  sod- 
denly  stood  still,  and  gaxing  in  dreamy  thought  on 
Ibe  welUremembered  place,  ezelaimed,  *'  Ab,  yes ! 
it  was  here  that  we  sang  together.  The  physi- 
cians have  long  since  forbidden  me  to  exercise  my 
Toice,  yet  once  again  shall  it  find  utterance  in  my 
faverite  lay. 

•Tnle  bve  De*sr  of  Lethe  driake.* " 

Bianca*s  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  in  supplicating 
tones  she  replied,  **  Oh  !  say  not  so,  Camilla  ;  you 
are  young  and  will  surely  shake  off  these  slight 
seeds  of  disease/* 

"  No,"  rejoined  her  companion,**  I  know  that  I 
am  not  mistaken,  and  why  should  I  fear  death  1 
Ah !  one  must  be  as  happy  as  I  am,  willingly  to  fol- 
low that  sombre  guide,  for  it  is  leaving  the  first  hall 
of  bliss  to  enter  upon  a  second  and  higher,  until  at 
last,  when  my  soul  is  altogether  purified,  it  shall  be 
able  to  stand  before  the  presence  of  the  Source  of 
all  felicity,  that  Being  who  centred  in  himself  the 
origin  of  love. 

Camilla  was  not  mistaken  in  her  presentiment, 
for  about  miil-winter  she  was  seized  with  a  violent 
hemorrhage,  and  expired  almost  without  a  struggle 
on  that  heart  which  was  to  her  the  world  of  her 
inner  life.  She  was  buried  in  the  grave-yard  where 
lay  the  remains  of  her  mother ;  and  afier  remain- 
ing a  few  weeks  in  his  now  cheerless  home,  Hal- 
len, accompanied  by  his  uncle,  returned  to  the  city, 
and  although  his  grief  was,  for  a  long  time,  deep 
and  sincere,  yet  it  was  ever  quiet  and  gentle  as  the 
object  which  had  awakened  it. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  33nd  of  May  again  brought  the  birth*  day  of 
the  Countess  Weymuth.     Its  usual  festal  celebra- 


health,  she  was  unaUe  to  enjoy  the  society  which 
she  had  once  ao  dearly  loved.  Captain  Hallen  waa 
alone  invited  to  pass  the  day  with  them,  bot  being 
detained  by  business,  he  promised  to  visit  tbero  if 
possible  in  the  afternoon,  and  as  Mrs.  Speedwell 
and  Bianca  had  spent  the  morning  in  the  Coanteas* 
sick  ehamber.  the  former  proposed  that  her  yoeng 
friend  should  uke  a  atroll  with  the  little  Adela  in 
the  open  air  of  the. garden.  The  child  waa  de- 
lighted with  the  proposal,  and  throwing  aside  ber 
playthings,  wss  soon  seen  leaping  and  shooting  as 
she  plucked  the  numerous  wild  flowers  which  grew 
throoghottt  the  park,  and  with  unwearied  carioeity* 
enquired -their  different  names;  while  her  mcMhcr, 
absorbed  in  tbooghtf  only  /returned  an  oecaaional 
answer. 

**Ah!  here  cemes  my  ancle,**  ezelaimed  the 
little  girl  a«  she  flew  to  meet  her  favorite  relative, 
and  as  Bianca  reached  the  marble  bench  beside  the 
reservoir,  Hallen  appeared,  with  Adela  in  his  armsi 
and  observed  as  an  ezense,  that  finding  the  Cooat* 
ess  asleep,  Mra  Speedwell  had  invited  him  to  eone 
to  the  garden,  where  he  would  meet  with  belter 
company.  Just  then  the  little  girl  returned  to  her 
former  pastime  and  ran  op,  with  a  bloeeom  in  her 
hands,  exolaiming,  ^'  dear  uncle !  tell  me  the  name 
of  this  blue  flower,  which  has  only  two  loaves  !'* 

Hallen^s  countenance  changed  as  he  examined 
it;  the  spirit  of  memory  revived  within  him,  and 
with  a  smile,  which  seemed  the  mirror  of  his  feel- 
ings, he  looked  towards  Bianca,  replying.  **  I  think 
it  is  called  man*s  truths  but  ask  your  mother  if  I 
am  right?"*  And  Adela,  believing  that  he  waa  jest- 
ing, raised  her  innocent  eyes  to  ber  parent's  free, 
who  replied  in  a  snbdued  voice,  **  No,  my  child,  iu 
name  is  Speedwell.*' 

'*  Then  I  must  run  and  ahow  grandmama  her 
namesake,**  exclaimed  the  playfol  Adela*  and  with- 
out heeding  her  mother's  call,  ahe  skipped  along  the 
walk  leading  to  the  fastle,  while  HaHen,  left  alone 
with  Bianca,  pressed  her  hand  tenderly  in  his  and 
drew  her  to  the  seat  beside  the  reservoir.  It  was 
a  moment  of  deep  feeling,  and  as  Bianoa  recalled 
the  various  trials  which  she  had  ondergone  during 
the  six  years  since  she  was  last  seated  in  this  place 
with  thia  companion,  tears  gushed  in  torrents,  and 
in  sorrowful  tones  murmured,  '*  Ah !  Nature  alone 
is  true  and  changeless,  but  happineas  ia  bot  the 
plaything  of  the  moment.  These  flowers,** — as  she 
spoke  she  plucked  one  from  the  verdant  graas,— 
'*  bloom  as  freshly  to-day  as  formerly,  but  1-— I  have 
changed  entirely.'* 

"  Dearest  Bianca,**  exclaimed  the  Captain,  as  he 
threw  his  arm  around  his  weeping  companion,  ^  will 
you  not  permit  me,  by  true  and  devoted  tenderness, 
to  seek  to  reanimate  your  wounded  heart  I  Will 
you  not  allow  your  hand  to  rest  in  mine*  and  promise 
to  become  my  cherished  wife  1  Oh !  beware  Bianca 
how  you  reply  ;  do  not  doom  me  to  disappointmeat. 


lioB  was,  however,  set  aside,  since  being  in  feeble  your  aaseot  alone  will  afftrd  me 
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many  lost  joys ;  Mrs.  Speedwell  will  be  my  mother 
and  your  Adela*' — here  his  voice  faltered,  "the 
dear  child  of  my  love.** 

What  an  evening  for  Hianea!  The  memory  of 
the  past  heightened  the  bliss  of  the  present,  and 
ahe  btesi  the  thorny  path  throogh  which  she  had 
been  treading,  since  it  had  taasht  her  the  know* 
ledge  of  self,  and  made  her  worthy  of  becoming 
the  wife  of  the  high-souled  Hallen. 

On  the  day  of  their  betrothal,  Hallen  placed  on 
Bianca's  finger  the  well- remembered  ring,  whose 
broken  crystal  had  been  replaced  by  another.  **  I 
will  set  a  pledge  of  my  happiness  within  it,**  she 
aaid  smilingly,  and  she  pressed  its  delicate  spring 
and  laid  ra  the  small  medallion  the  blue  leaves  of 
the  Speedwell ;  **  this  will  prove  a  talisman,**  she 
added,  as  she  looked  confidingly  into  her  lover's 
face.  Bianca  was  not  mistaken,  for  though  the 
leaves  have  sinee  become  dried  and  withered,  her 
husband  has  ever  remained  faithfol  in  bis  attach- 
ment, and  perhaps  my  readers  have,  by  this  time, 
dieeovered  the  moral  of  my  story,  wbteh  is,  that  in 
most  cases,  the  constancy  of  the  hosband  depends 
cm  the  amiability  and  real  worth  of  the  wife. 


POPULAR  ELOQUENCE. 

Eloqneoce,  says  laoerates,  is  **  the  power  of  per- 
;**  and  Gorgias  adda,  '*  it  is  the  power  of 
persaading  by  apeMng.'*^  Cieero,  more  eompre^ 
heosively  defines  eloquence  as  being  the  art  of 
**  apeaktng  in  a  manner  proper  to  peraaade,"  and 
aays,  that  **  he  is  a  perfect  orator,  who,  in  speaking, 
inatniets,  delights,  and  moves  his  hearers.'*  How 
•hall  perMasive  power  be  ooltivaled  t  la  what  eon. 
atsts  the  ability  to  '*  lead  men  wherever  one  pleases 
by  the  facohy  of  speaking  1'*  In  brief,  what  m  9  the 
eUments  ofPajndar  Eloquence  t  We  will  consider 
three  of  them, — trathfalnesa,  intelligeiice,  and  en- 
ergy. 

In  the  first  pisce,  one  most  betrathful  before  he 
oan  be  eloqaent ;  hia  sentiment  must  be  sineere,  and 
its  expression  most  be  natural. 

Siacerity  is  a  prime  requisite.  The  popular 
heart  loves  reality ;  its  stroag  feelings  revolt  at  ar- 
tifice however  splendid,  and  it  iustinctively  detects 
whatever  of  motive  or  action  that  is  not  based  on 
troth.  One  may  act  the  hypocrite  in  every  other 
walk  of  life,  but  in  eloquenee  deception  la  impoesi- 
Ue.  The  mysterious  bond  of  onion  which  links 
the  hearer  in  thought  and  feeling  so  strongly  with 
the  individual  who  addresses  him,  is  formed  of 
affection  and  conftdeace  mutually  sineere.  It 
requires  no  angel  to  tell  an  audience  whether  the 
individual  who  addresses  them  really  desires  to 
^omote  their  welfare  or  to  ioform  the  speaker  if  he 


is  heard  with  interest.  If  his  conceptions  are  dear, 
his  propositions  simple,  his  ideas  lofty,  and  his  pur- 
pose honest,  his  manner  will  inevitably  be  imbued 
with  earnestness,  his  langusge  will  leap  sponta- 
neously from  a  heart  fall  of  solicitude,  and  will  strike 
corresponding  chords  in  all  bosoms,  which  will  ri- 
brate  tmck  again  to  himself  and  augment  his  inspi- 
ration. 

The  secret  charm  of  popular  eloquence  is  of  too 
aerial  a  nature  to  be  bound  by  the  ebains  of  a  de- 
finition. It  is  not  elegant  urbanity  merely,  it  is  not 
insinuating  grace  alone,  it  is  rather  that  mild  magic, 
that  endearing  simplicity  and  gentle  fascination, 
which  characteriae  the  language  of  enamored  hearts 
and  aspiring  souls.  The  love  of  truth  united  to  a 
keen  delight  in  skilful  and  vigorous  argument,  istlm 
true  orator's  master* passion,  and  to  this  be  will 
make  subordinate  all  his  publw  feelings  and  private 
porsaita.  Sentiot  ergo  sum  aays  the  metsphysi-- 
cian ;  we  may  safely  parody  the  saying,  and  claim 
the  highest  order  for  that  eloquence  which  springs 
directly  from  the  speaker"^  son],  and  which  is  there- 
fore most  effective  on  the  souls  of  otbere.  The* 
gveat  secret  of  eloquence  is  to  be  io  earnest.  It  is 
honest  oonvietion  only  that  can  ooavince.  The  iiw 
spired  always  inspire.  The  most  aneioDt  oraiert,' 
the  Hebrew  Prophets,  under  fonna  and  cireom* 
suneesenthrely  diverse  from  oiifs,yet  speak  pow- 
erfully to  the  hearta  of  all  men  because  they  apdke 
from  their  own.  The  proficient  in  eloquenee  must 
feel  vnurmly  and  profoundly,— he  moet  sketch  di- 
rectly from  nature  in  the  ardent  hoes  of  deep  ori- 
ginal emotion,  and  imbue  all  his  language  with 
passion  derived  from  his  own  experienoe,  not  the 
obeerration  of  others.  To  thiak  deeply  is  the  pre- 
rogative of  an  original  mind,  to  speak  boldly  what 
one  thinks  is  the  mark  of  a  great  miad.  This  brave 
originality  of  aoul  is  the  soaroe  and  gaaraaty  of 
rare  eloquenee.  Every  eflfeotive  eraior  wilt  aet 
with  Roueseau  ia  this  respect.  The  priaeipal  of 
the  JesQit*s  College  one  day  inquired  of  him  by 
what  art  he  had  beeo  able  to  write  so  well.  **  I 
said  what  I  thought,**  replied  the  .anoonseiees  Ge- 
nevan, coaveying  in  his  laeonio  response  the  bit- 
terest satire  on  the  system  of  his  interrogator,  aod 
the  best  explanation  of  the  foiee  of  his  own. 

Bat  naturalness  of  expression  is  requisite  to  pep* 
ular  eloquenee,  as  well  as  sincerity  of  aentimeat. 
The  most  popular  orators  ars  those  who  seem  to 
have  received  the  pencil  which  paints  the  human 
heart  from  nature  herself.  They  have  a  keen  and 
searching  eye  for  character  in  all  grades  and  walks 
of  life.  They  have  the  extraordinary  fooalty  ef 
identifying  themselves  with  their  fetftew-meo;  they 
feel  the  emotions,  and  thiak  the  thoaghta  eoomioa 
to  the  homan  race,  and  hence,  whea  they  speak  er 
write,  the  universal  heart  responds  te  their  seati- 
ments.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  infloence  exerted 
on  all  the  world  by  Homer,  Shakspeare,  Cenraatea, 
aad  Sir  Walter  Scott.    The  men  who  know  hew 
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to  reach  the  deep  eabeirttdm  on  which  %\\  hearta 
real,  the  latent  and  cnmmon  source  of  haman  action 
are  immediately  and  oniversally  anderstuod  and  ad- 
mired. The  language  of  such  an  orator  flows  like 
a  soft  stream  and  wins  its  way  through  rocks,-— 
the  expression  is  always  exactly  fitted  to  the  end, 
the  word  to  the  thing ;  his  whole  presence  beams 
with  truth,  and  he  standa  before  the  audience  in  the 
f  isible  colore  of  nature.  SentiateDi  and  language, 
of  aimoltaoeoua  birth,  come  forth  io  virgin  purity 
aad  power  from  his  lips  like  Minenra  in  complete 
armor  from  the  brow  of  Jove. 

These  are  endowments,  it  must  be  confessed,  not 
common  in  a  high  degree  to  all,  nor  eaaily  acquired. 
He  who  is  moved  from  within  to  devote  a  life  time 
to  oratorical  acquisition,  may  take  the  incentive  aa 
a  prognostic  of  success.  But  aa  one  cannot  have 
an  inclination  for  what  he  haa  no  natural  propen- 
aity,  so  he  cannot  excite  in  others  what  he  haa  not 
cultivated  in  himself.  The  voice  that  would  gain 
power  to  command  in  the  tempest,  must  disciplioe 
itself  for  a  long  time  in  batteliog  with  the  roar  of 
oonflicting  elementa. 

It  is  of  fundamental  importance  that  one  be  nat- 
ural io  thought  and  expression.  This  will  insure 
Tsriety  in  mode,  material  and  effect.  The  mind 
loatbea  artificial  forma  of  speech  and  protracted  uni- 
formity. Vicissitude  and  diversity  are  the  moot 
prominent  characteristics  of  the  material  universe, 
and  the  human  intellect  atrikingly  comports  with 
these.  He  will  be  the  most  powerful  who  is  most 
natural, — in  mattdr  and  manner  moat  like  the  world 
without,  and  therefore  beat  qualified  to  reach  and 
gratify  the  eraviog  diveraity  of  internal  desires. 
Which  scene  presents  the  finer  and  more  grateful 
view  1  A  contracted  garden,  laid  out  in  the  old 
French  style,  cot  into  a  thooaand  artificial  forms, 
bedecked  with  hot-honae  exotica,  scantily  vratered 
from  dripping  fimntatns ;  or  nature's  own  illimita- 
ble expanse  of  hill  and  meadow,  lake  and  wilder^ 
neas,  with  here  a  tangled  hedge  all  covered  with 
firagrant  blooma,  there  a  giant  oak  burdened  hut 
beautiful  with  thickly  clustered  vines,  while  beyond 
dense  fields  of  corn,  nourished  by  unfailing  rivers, 
vave  to  free  breeses  along  vast  plains,  and  far-ofif 
moontnins  musical  with  cataracts  tower  io  gran- 
deur to  the  sky ! 

Speaking  will  be  effective  on  all  claaaea  and  con- 
ditiona  of  people  juat  in  proportion  as  it  is  true  to 
the  constitution  of  the  beings  addressed.  Man  is 
moved  only  by  what  is  manly ;  the  soul  of  an  au- 
dience is  thrilled  just  so  far  as  the  speaker's  own 
epiritoal  faculties  are  arouaed.  A  true  orator  is  a 
true  man,  truthfully  uttering  aentimenta  that,  like 
the  immortal  soul,  are  noble,  energetic,  and  aob- 
lime.  It  is  not  reason  only,  it  is  not  fancy  only, 
that  makea  one  eloquent,  it  ia  aoul.  He  who  can 
moat  readily  put  himaelf  in  contact  with  the  primi- 
tive elements  of  mankind,  sense,  imagination,  rea- 
son, he  who  can  strike  theae  separately  and  to- 


gether with  greatest  force,  will  be  the  most  popular 
orator.  Every  man  carries  all  mankind  in  his  own 
nature.  We  have  but  to  develope,  cultivate,  ani- 
mate and  project  self,  and  we  move  the  world. 
Every  fibre  of  sensibility,  taught  to  vibrate  acute- 
ly in  one*s  own  bosom,  will  cause  a  correspond* 
ing  chord  to  vibrate  io  other  boaoms  throogh  sym- 
pathetic emotion,  cheerful  or  sad,  in  rapture  or 
despair,  exactly  according  to  the  parent  feeling. 
The  law  that  '*  like  begets  like,"  holds  in  nothing 
more  invariably  than  io  eloquence.  If  there  is  no 
decided  emotion  in  the  speaker,  there  will  be  none 
in  the  hearer.  On  the  contrary,  if  his  spirit  is  but 
a  diapason  of  comprehensive  sweep,  from  the  low- 
eet  flute-note  to  the  loud  swell  of  borsting  thnn- 
der,— if  inexhaustible  emotion  speaks  throogh  every 
key,  infinitely  diversified  in  note,  but  identical  in 
character,  as  the  onfathomed  ocean  of  air  feeda  aa 
organ,  and  ia  changed  by  the  tranaitioo  info  ea- 
chanting  music,— such  an  orator  will  be  listened  Io 
with  delight  by  all,  beoaoso  be  has  n^toral  aenti- 
menta and  charming  tones  for  each,  dear  and  fami- 
liar aa  household  words. 

Sincerity  of  sentiment  and  nateralneaa  of  ex- 
pression are  conditions  which  can  never  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  efforts  at  effective  speech.  Never 
did  one  otter  the  accents  of  tcne  eloquence,  who 
did  not  feel  what  he  said  from  a  thrilled  and  agita- 
ted heart.  The  unbounded  control  which  the  ani- 
mated orator  exercises  over  a  popular  assembly < — 
the  flashing  eye,  the  beaming  countenance,  the 
cheering  or  despairing  tonea  of  a  well-modulated 
voice,  are  not  the  feats  of  rhetorical  artifice,  the 
clap-traps  of  artificial  elocntion,  the  adroit  tricks  of 
jugglery  coldly  practised  on  the  credolooe.  Noth- 
ing is  assumed  or  mechanical.  The  charm  that 
spreads  so  potently,  the  spell  breathed  over  all,  ia 
freah  from  the  soul,  and  it  ia  the  voice  of  nature 
alone  that  aaserts  this  sovereignty  over  the  hearts 
of  mankind.  The  speaker*a  own  eelf-coatrol  ia 
doubtless  tne  result  of  discipline,'  but  the  secret  of 
his  triumphs  over  the  feelings  and  judgment  of 
othera,  lies  amid  the  keen  eenaibilities  of  hiasfurit, 
in  the  ''pulse  which  riots  and  the  blood  which 
burns"  within  him. 

The  second  grand  requisite  to  effective  oratory 
is  intelligence ;  the  speaker  most  be  lucid  in  tbooght 
and  harmonious  in  the  utterance  of  what  he  thinks. 

He  must  be  lucid  in  the  substance  of  bis  dis- 
course. **True  eloquence  is  the  art  of  placing 
troth  in  the  most  advantageooa  light  for  conviction 
and  persuasion,*'  says  Blair.  In  the  arrangeoMat 
of  the  materials,  perspicuity  is  an  indispensible 
quality.  The  dictatea  of  common  aense  are,  to 
rhetorical  science,  what  the  axioms  of  geometry 
are  to  the  science  of  mathematica.  They  are  ele- 
mentary principlea,  to  which  all  subsequent  combi- 
nations most  be  referred.  They  constitute  the 
leading  faculty  of  every  uaeful  mind,  and  the  pre- 
ratling  charm  of  every  admirable  diecooiae;  ^ 
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power  which  may  soraetimee  be  made  subordintte, 
but  which  can  never  enlirely  be  laid  aside.  The 
tnind  of  the  poet  glows  with  the  splendor  of  ima- 
gination, while  the  philosopher- employe  himself 
more  freqaently  amid  the  stern  ded actions  of  rea- 
aoo.  When  both  are  happily  eombined  in  harmo- 
nious proportions  and  jadicioos  ase,«-wheD  sob- 
Btantial  material  is  invested  with  the  light  of  laeid 


order,— <we  have,  the  popular  orator,  whose  speech  the  importance  of  which  he  trembles  under,  and  is 


mpted  qnalities  %4  head  and  heart.  To  think  vig- 
orously and  fearlessly  to  sify  what  you  think  is 
one  of  the  best  modes  of  becoming  lucid  and  ef- 
fective in  the  use  of  speech.  The  great  natural 
orator  is  not  the  actor  of  his  subject,  but  its  organ. 
His  spontaneous  thunders  burst  foi^h  from^ elements 
surcharged  with  the  electric  fire  of  Intellectual  en- 
thusiasm.    With  him  irho  has  something  to  say. 


IS  a  torrent  that  dashes  through  every  obstaele, 
embellishing  its  impetuous  course  with  foam  and 
spray  and  rainbow  tints,  or  the  calm  and  majestic 
mer,  flowing  without  tumult,  and  diffusing  life  and 
wealth  wherever  it  goes. 

It  is  not  neoesaary  always  to  use  thoughts  that 
am  eommon-plaoe  in  order  to  be  comprehended. 
The  great  masses  of  mankind  are  much  more  ca- 
pable of  understanding  refined  and  exalted  senti- 
ments than  is  usually  supposed.'  But  learned  ig- 
norance is  a  great  obstacle  to  popular  effisot,  and 
should  be  carefully  avoided.  '*  A  speaker,  who  ex- 
hausts the  whole  philosophy  of  a  question,  who 
displays  every  grace  of  style,  yet  produces  no  effect 
on  his  audience,  may  be  a  great  essayist,  a  great 
statesman,  a  great  master  of  composition,  but  he  is 
not  an  orator.  If  he  miss  the  mark,  it  makes  no 
difference  whether  he  has  taken  aim  too  high  or 
too  low/' 

The  sorest  way  of  becoming  luminous  in  dis- 
course is  to  observe  what  has  already  been  said  on 
being  natural.  We  persuade  with  greatest  power, 
when  with  most  facility  we  enter  into  the  senti- 
ments of  others,  instead  of  arbitrarily  imposing  on 
the  audience  the  sentiments  we  wish  them  to  adopt. 
Nature  teaches  her  ardent  devotee  the  language 
that  quickens  the  pulse,  flushes  the  cheek,  warms 
the  heart  and  expands  the  soul, — playing  upon  the 
passions  of  the  listener  as  upon  a  lyre,  and  making 
him  to  feel  as  though  he  were  imjpelled  by  unseen 
messengers  of  light,— a  secret  and  indescribable 
eharm,  the  informing  spirit  of  universal  excellence, 
which  lives  on  the  lips  of  the-  truly  eloquent  and 
causes  the  very  stooes,  as  well  as  the  stars,  to  or? 
out — 

'*  The  hand  that  mtde  us  i«  divine.** 

It  was  in  the  exercise  of  this  power  that  Pericles 
moulded  the  Athenians  into  what  shape  he  pleased 
and  presided  with  unlimited  authority  in  all  their 
assemblies. 

Moreover,  it  should  be  remarked,  under  this  head, 
that  when  most  sincere,  we  are  generally  most 
easily  understood.  It  seems  to  be  a  fundamental 
law  in  rhetorical  pursuiCs,  that  honesty  of  purpose 
and  moral  courage  should  constitute  the  basis  of 
success  as  well  as  honor.  **  No  slave  can  be  elo- 
quent,** said  Longiniis.  The  history  of  eloquence 
shows  that  the  highest  attainments  are  won  only 
hy  the  union  of  the  most  unshackeled  and  uncor- 
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anxious  to  disburden  his  soul  in  the  most  direct  and 
forcible  manner,  there  will  be  no  hollow  wordineas, 
no  gaudy  decoration,  no  rhetorical  sophisms*  but  a 
vivid  and  manifest  feeling  of  trqth  and  honesty  will 
fork  the  lightntnga  of  his  eloquence.  The  inspi- 
ration will  be  profound,  the  thought  will  be  trans* 
parent,  and  the  action  natural ;  the  speaker*s  looks, 
gestures  and  tones  of  voice  will  be  such 

"  As  skill  and  graceful  nature  might  suggest 
To  a  proficient  of  the  tragic  muse.** 

Moreover,  it  is  requisite  in  popular  address  tube 
harmonious  in  utterance,  as  well  as  perspicuous  in 
arrangement.  A  great  deal  of  the  force  of  elo- 
quence depends  upon  the  modulations  of  the  speak* 
er*s  voice.  It  is  that  by  which  the  mind  imme- 
diately announces  its  thoughts.  A  clear  and  har- 
monious articulation  is  the  grand  instrument  of  the 
orator;  the  most  flexible,  delicate,  exquisite  and 
powerful.  It  is  from  this  that  eloquence  derives 
its  name.  Any  defect  in  a  speaker  is  easier  to  be 
borne  than  a  harsh  and  incoherent  voice.  Such  a 
person  is  liable  to  be  most  loud  when  he  is  least 
luminous,  a  manner  not  less  absurd  than  unnatural. 
Nature  frequently  gives  us  lightnings  without  thun* 
der,  but  never  do  we  hear  thunder  without  at- 
tendant flashes  of  celestial  fire. 

Observe  the  gifted  orator,  who  is  listened  to 
everywhere  by  enraptured  throngs  ''  with  parted 
lips  and  posture  motionless,"  who  rises  encom- 
passed by  swelling  bosoms  and  **  many  glittering 
faces  looking  on.  '*  Like  the  sea-fowl  that  rests 
upon  the  chafed  ocean  in  a  stor^i,  he  seems  to  float 
upon  the  tumoltuous  billows  of  popular  agitation 
with  as  much  composure  as  if  he  ruled  them.  And 
he  does  control  the  swelling  emotion  of  the  general 
heart  with  a  power  more  potent  than  that  which 
Prospero  waved  over  the  sea.  He  wields  at  will 
the  talismanic  power  of  eloquence,  the  spirit  di- 
vine that  gives  force  to  speech  and  efficiency  to 
reason,  which  inspires  justice  in  the  obdurate,  in- 
flames the  warrior *s  heart  with  intrepidity,  and 
rouses  or  subdues  the  public  mind  with  invincible 
power. 

**  Wlien  he  spoakt. 
The  air,  aehaitered  libertine,  is  still. 
And  the  mate  wmider  lurketh  in  meo*s  eava 
To  steal  his  sweet  and  honied  seotencea.** 

Blelody  of  voice  is  always  a  prominent  ingre- 
dient in  the  eloquence  that  most  strongly  influen- 
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ees  mankind.  Each  delighted  listener  to  the  har- 
monious utterance  of  beautiful  thought  will  ex- 
claim, as  the  Duke  of  lUyria  to  the  musicians,  give 
me  that  strain  again : 

*'  Ob,  it  cane  o'ermy  ear  like  the  tweet  eoath^ 
Tbal  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violela, 
Stealing  and  giving  odor.** 

But  this  excellence,  like  every  other  attribute  of 
effeciire  oratory,  is  obtained  only  by  patient  obser- 
vation and  protracted  culture.     The  passions,  and 
all  their  operations;  their  turns, and  counter-turns; 
their  ebb  and  swell,  and  all  their  conflicting  strag- 
gles, must  be  critically  studied  by  the  devotee  at 
the  divine  shrine  of  eloquence.     He  mnst  note 
how  human  impulses  rise  and  change  their  course ; 
how  they  conflict  in  exercise,  blend  in  diversity, 
and  inflame  mixed  emotions,  till  all  within  the  breast 
is  in  a  state  of  insurrection.     He  must  learn  how 
to  express  every  variety  of  tone,  not  by  imitation, 
but  naturally,  by  experiencing  at  the  moment  of 
utterance  real  sorrow  or  ecstasy  of  soul.     Artifi- 
cial speeches  as  soch  were  as  distastofnl  to  the  an- 
cients as  to  the  most  fastidious  of  modern  eritics. 
And  yet,  the  best  speakers  of  olden  time  gave  the 
greatest  attention  to  the  graces  of  elocotion.   They 
learned  how  to  '*  hang  w  ings  of  gold  upon  each 
dark  hour**  at  the  same  time  that  by  adamantine 
logic  they  dealt  forth  conviction  irresistible,  **  like 
fiery  arrows  shot  aloft  by  some  unmeasured  bow." 
No  people  ever  more  sternly  demanded  ease,  sim- 
plioity   and  naturalness  than  did  the  Greeks;  but 
they  knew  that  in  this  domain  of  genius,  as  in 
every  other,  works  which  are  executed  with  most 
art,  appear  most  natural  to  the  wisest  judge,  and 
that  a  master- piece  is  none  the  less  valuable  for  be- 
ing refined  into  elegance  and  elaborated  into  ease. 
Doubtless  the  orators  of  old  projected  the  outlines 
of  their  discourses  with  great  care,  but  this  did  not 
prevent  the  kindling  of  fresh  ardor  in  the  animated 
discussion  which  added  invincible  force  to  premedi- 
tated argument.     In  fine,  the  popular  orator  must  be 
master  of  every  valuable  quality  of  speoch.     He 
must  possess  learning  and  native  energy  in  great 
abur.dance,  but  these  resources  must  be  moulded 
into  symmetry  and  rendered  effective  by  the  com- 
manding influence  of  powerful  self-control.     To 
that  fervor  of  sonl  which  speaks  through  **  an  eye 
more  eloquent  than  angePs  tongue,^'  there  most  be 
superadded  the  fascinations  of  elegant  action  and 
harmonious  utterance,  charms,  which,  to  popular 
audiences,  are  ever  '*  graceful  as  robe  of  Grecian 
chief  of  old."     He  must  be  a  logician  in  mental 
structure,  a  poet  in  ej^pre^sion,  a  painter  in  his 
looks,  and  a  musician  in  his  tones. 

Our  third  pro{)osiiion  is,  that  eloquence,  in  order 
to  be  popular,  must  be  eneroetie.  It  must  be  ar- 
rayed in  the  impressive  forms  of  refined  rhetoric, 
and  be  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  energy  of  im- 
passioned logic. 


First,  popular  speech  shonid  be  embodied  io  re- 
fined   rhetorical   forms,   skilfully   elaborated   and 
adapted   to  produce  effect.     '*  Eloquence,  in  its 
largest  acceptation,"  says  Dr.  Campbell. ''  is  that 
art  or  talent  by  which  the  diseoarse  ia  adapted  to 
its  end."    The  mind  is  delighted  with  a  pore  and 
elegant  style,  upon  the  principle  that  it  prefers 
regularity  to  eonfasion,  and  beauty  to  deformity. 
But  some  persons  seem  to  suppose  that  oglineaa  is 
eaaeotial  to  atrvng tb,  and  that  the  elegmot  eaoaot 
be  hx  removed  from  the  insipid.    The  compoaition 
of  soch  persons  generally  comports  with  the  theory 
they  profess;  their  sentimenu  are  embodied  ia 
expressions  which  seem  to  be  condeuMied  to  the 
first  ourse,  creeping  upon  the  ground  all  the  days 
of  their  lives.     Bat  expressions  eao  be  gloving 
without  being  glaring;   metaphors   may  be  oat- 
oral  and  yet  not  common.     Bxtremea  on  either 
hand  are,  with  studious  eare,  to  be  avoided.    A 
good  writer  will  indite  periods  in  prose  tbat  aie 
harmonious  but  not  poetical ;  ia  a  word,  the  omnI 
substantial  thought  loses  no  morec»f  ita  force  wiwa 
sppropriately  adorned,  than  the  lustre  of  a  casket 
depreciates  the  value  of  the  diamond  it  containa. 
Beauties  in  composition  are  admissible  even  to 
profusion,  but  they  must  spring  out  of  the  tbeiae 
and  adorn  it  as  naturally  and  spontaneously  as  the 
flower- growth  of  the  hills.     The  oratoPa  mind 
must  be  ardent  and  prolific  of  iUuatratioDS.     Then 
his  thought  will  throw  ofiT  a  profuaioB  of  beauties 
in  its  progress  as  naturally  as  a  current  of  moHea 
iron  glows  and  sparkles  as  it  issuea  from  ihe  for- 
nace.     He  will  revel  in  the  hixurianeo  of  aplendid 
imagery,  in  each  succeeding  sentence  changing  bis 
hue  and  form  with  Protean  facility,  unfolding  sooie- 
thing  original  at  each  remove,  and  teraiinaiing  the 
brilliant  chain  with  a  link  more  magnificent  than 
all  the  rest.     As  Tully  long  since  remarked,  it  is 
easy  to  fix  tha  brand  of  ridicule  on  the  Verharo  ar- 
dens  of  orators  and  poets — the  ***  thoughts  tbat 
breathe  and  words  that  burn," — but  without  tbeir 
ose  in  popular  speech,  one  is  as  **  doll  as  the  fat 
weed  that  rots  on  Lethe^s  bank."     In  the  gener- 
ality of  our  public  speaking,  we  have  fantastic  frost- 
work in  the  place  of  glowing  beauty ;  a  frigid,  for- 
mal, repulsive  Hortus  Siccus  instead  of  a  bloom- 
ing and  bountiful  Flora. 

Eloquence  is  of  two  kinds;  one  is  characterized 
by  a  clear  and  intense  perception  of  truth,  the  other 
is  instinct  with  a  rich  and  powerful  imagination. 
It  is  when  these  are  happily  proportioned  one  to 
the  other  and  harmoniously  blended,  that  the  great- 
est effects  are  produced.  This  commingling  of 
reason  and  ioiagination,  and  the  practical  cultiva- 
lion  of  both,  are  always  attained  through  habitual 
conflicts  with  the  stern  realities  of  life.  Had 
Shakspeare  been  bom  among  the  Chinese,  instead 
of  moving  freely  about  amongst  the  motley  popu- 
lation of  England  at  a  tumultuous  age,  would  he, 
io  the  uDobstructed  light  of  his  magnificent  genius, 
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have  koown  how  to  daguerreotype  "  every  change 
of  many  •colored  life  V* 

No  mao  was  ever  yet  a  great  orator,  withoot 
being  at  the  aame  time  a  profound  student  and 
practical  philosopher.  For  eloquence  is  the  bios* 
8om  and  fragrance  of  all  knowledge,  human  and 
divine.  Gleams  of  heavenly  inspiration  most  in- 
terpenetrate masses  of  human  argument,-  and  thus 
render  the  speaker  a  spectacle  of  delighi  to  friends 
and  of  terror  to  foes.  The  brightness  of  ihe  sword 
strikes  as  keenly  as  its  edge ;  nor  would  thunder 
itaelf  dismay  us  so  much,  were  it  not  that  we  are 
daunted  by  the  effulgence  of  heavenly  fire  as  well 
as  by  its  force.  Said  Cicero,  **  f  hold  that  eloquence 
for  naught  which  does  not  strike  with  admiration 
and  surprise.** 

Zeal  in  philological  pursuits  conduces  much  to 
the  acquisition  ef  oratorical  force.  *'  He  who 
knows  words  knows  things  also,'*  said  Plato.  While 
it  is  sometimes  true  that  men  of  accurate  thought, 
because  they  have  not  studied  language,  are  inca- 
]Mble  of  fluent  communication,  it  is  universally  true, 
that  those  who  have  carefully  traced  the  origin  of 
words,  the  analysis  of  rhetorical  forms  and  har- 
noooy  of  arrangement,  have  made  great  attainments 
in  accuracy  of  thought,  as  well  as  elegance  and 
energy  of  eipression.  "  For  divers  philosophers 
bold,*'  says  nature's  great  poet,  "  that  the  lip  is 
parcel  of  the  mind  ;**  and  he  might  have  added, 
that  critical  study  and.  frequent  use  of  the  pen  gen- 
erate the  power  of  extemporaneous  speech  and 
impart  elegant  freedom  to  the  tongue. 

But  the  indication  of  art  must  ever  be  subordi- 
nate to  the  natural  grandeur  of  the  subject  por- 
trayed ;  as  that  composition  is  always  imperfect, 
in  which  the  beauty  of  design  prevails  over  the 
beauty  of  expression.  Artificial  elegance,  far- 
fetched comparisons  and  ostentatious  beauties  in 
popular  discourse  injure  the  effect  by  their  profu- 
sion of  prettiness ;  they  are  like  the  wild -flowers 
thai  infest  some  wheat-fields,  beautiful,  but  noxious, 
stifling  to  the  crop  though  attractive  to  the  undis- 
eriminating  eye.  The  orator's  arms  should  be 
bright,  not  spangled  and  glittering  with  unsubstan- 
tial tinsel  ever  dangerous  to  the  wearer,  but  the 
brightness  should  he  that  of  well-iempered  steel 
striking  at  once  to  the  soul  and  eye.  Mental  force, 
vigor  of  imagination  and  acute  sensibility  are  at- 
tributes which  are  essential  to  success  in  forensic 
warfare*  These  powers  mutually  aid  each  other, 
and  when  found  in  full  play  and  directed  to  one 
end,  their  combined  influence  is  tremendous.  Men- 
tal force  gathers  the  materials  of  argument  with 
a  bold  hand  and  sagacious  eye ;  vigor  of  imagina- 
tion rapidly  developes  truth,  and  invests  it  with  the 
robes  of  beauty  ;  while  acute  sensibility  rouses  all 
the  sterner  faculties  and  gives  them  a  momentum 
which  nothing  can  resist.  Without  this  animating 
quality,  the  mind  is  as  inefficient  as  a  steam-engine 
fed  with  ice. 


The  popular  orator  must  have  a  quick  eye  to  be- 
hold the  analogies  which  everywhere  link  nature 
with  truth.  Every  kingdom  of  natural  beauty  and 
sublimity  will  present  to  his  mind  an  intimate  re- 
lation to  some  sentiment  in  the  moral  world.  Mu- 
sing in  his  library,  or  in  the  open  fields,  he  perpetu- 
ally 

*' Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  ninninjc  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing.** 

• 

There  will  be  a  microscopic  accuracy  in  his  obser- 
vation as  well  as  telescopic  power  of  generalisa- 
tion in  the  majestic  sweep  of  his  argument.  He 
sees  in  "  the  dew-drop  twinkling  from  a  leaf,  a 
heaven  reflected  as  vast,  as  pure,  aA  the  wide  ocean 
in  his  fullness  of  aaure.**  This  power  of  convey- 
ing graphic  images  to  the  mind  is  a  potent  auxili* 
ary  to  popular  discourse.  Its  skilful  possessor  wiU 
not  throw  together  a  heterogeneous  mass  in  ob- 
scure confusion,  making  the  slightest  adjunct  to  be 
as  clearly  defined  as  the  more  important  objects ; 
but  as  Michael  Angelo  projected  a  mighty  group 
in  a  few  strong  outlines  of  coal  and  cha4k,  so  he 
will  present  the  hearer  a  few  masterly  traits  of  el- 
oquence, and  the  work  is  done.  Henceforth  every 
feature  is  remembered  forever.  The  mind  wholly 
arotieed,  and  aU  absorbed  in  its  creative  task,  pre- 
sents nothing  labored,  affected  or  irrelevant.  Fol- 
low  the  eagle  as  he  traverses  the  wide  horizon  and 
monnte  to  the  serene  heavens,  he  flies,  but  hia 
wings  seem  motionless ;  he  appears  to  be  borne  on 
the  air  without  effort ;  it  is  the  emblem  of  the  high- 
est order  of  eloquence.  It  expresses  the  aggre- 
gate of  all  the  higher  attributes  of  man,  which, 
when  earnestly  expressed  in  natural  forms  of 
speech,  strike  simultaneously  on  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  the  most  sensitive  points  of  the  souL 
Thought,  feeling,  genius,  these  form  the  threefold 
chord  of  eloquence  not  easily  broken. 

But  the  energy  most  of  all  demanded  in  popu- 
lar address  is  of  a  higher  order  than  mere  rhetori- 
cal beauty.  True  eloquence  is  logic  set  on  fire. 
He  who  expects  to  move  men  deeply  and  effectu- 
ally nrast  deal  in  sfkmething  more  substantial  and 
impressive  than  *^  empty  truisms  blown  into  illus- 
trious bobbles.*'  According  to  Qoinctilian,  elo- 
quence in  his  day  was  little  more  than  a  condiment, 
which  served  to  stimulate  in  a  despot  the  jaded  ap- 
petite for  panegyric,  an  amusement  for  the  trav- 
elled  nobles  and  blue-stocking  matrons  of  Rome. 
It  was  rather  a  sport  than  a  war ;  it  was  a  contest 
of  foils,  not  of  swords.  The  combatant  thought 
more-  of  the  grace  of  his  attitude  than  of  the  di- 
rection and  vigor  of  his  thrust.  But  such  effemi- 
nate play  can  never  meet  the  emergencies  of  our 
age.  There  must  h^  massy  argument,  firm  as  our 
granite  mountains,  made  potent  by  excitement 
thrown  off  in  perpetual  shocks  from  the  soul  of 
the  speaker,  and  which  run  through  assembled 
crowds  like  fire  through  flax.    The  power  of  elo- 
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quence  to  convert  and  to  enlighten,  to  parify  and 
ennoble,  depends  less  on  the  splendor  of  her  ap- 
pearance, than  on  the  ptinj^eney  of  her  blows.  At- 
tenuated delicacy  and  Augustan  polish  have  little 
influence  on  the  popular  mind.  A  bolder  and  more 
picturesque  style  is  needed,-*'-a  style  that  ftddrebses 
the  wants  of  the  time,  sympathizing  with  its  en- 
terprises, and  giving  utterance  to  its  progressive 
spirit.  Men  who  would  be  efieciive  now  must 
throw  their  hearts  and  brains  into  the  matter,  and 
leave  petty  details  to  adjust  themselves.  The  ser- 
vile mannerist,  who  plods  his  way  with  mincing 
steps,  polishing  his  delicate  phrases  in  the  sun,  will 
soon  find  himself  outstripped  and  forgotten. 

**  Clearness,  force  and  earnestness,"  says  Web- 
ster, ^  are  the  qualities  that  produce  conviction.'* 
Whendeep  feeling  is  blended  with  profoond  thoaght; 
when  imagination  invests  logic  with  a  glowing  tone 
and  lucid  atmosphere ;  when  the  heart  throws  a 
dewy  Hresbness  rotmd  the  nigged  forms  of  demon- 
stration and  traihs,  which  custom  had  made  trite 
or  their  own  depth  had  rendered  obscure,  rise  clear 
and  cogent  on  the  mind,  like  worlds  of  sublime 
beauty  Just  formed  by  omnipotence,  then  finite  at- 
tributes make  the  nearest  approach  to  infinite  power, 
and  their  most  august  result  is  eloquence.  Cice- 
ro says  of  ancient  orators,  ^*  they  were  vehement 
as  the  tempest,  irresistible  as  the  torrent,  awful  as 
thunder.  The  rapid  flow  of  their  eloquence  rolled 
on  overwhelming,  and  bearing  away  every  thing  in 
its  course.'*  It  was  remarked  by  Plutarch,  that 
the  characters  of  the  two  great  oratorical  masters 
at  Athens  snd  Rome  appear  in  their  style  of  speak- 
ing— the  one  more  remarkable  for  pride,  the  otiier 
for  vanity — the  one  harsh,  gloomy  and  morose-^ 
the  other  amiable,  cheerful  and  Bp<irtive.  This  is 
quite  true,  the  prevailing  characteristics  of  an  an- 
thor  always  appear  in  his  works.  Raphael  and 
Michael  Angelo,  Dante  and  Alfieri,  Claude  and 
Rubens,  Brougham  and  Henry  Clay  are  every- 
where reflected  in  their  productions.  What  is  the 
difTerence  between  eloquence  and  learned  talk  ? — 
words  that  thrill  the  hearer  and  phrases  that  only 
please  him  1  Pcctnm  eat-— it  t>  the  soul-^the  deli- 
cate sensibility  which  in  some  men  is  poetry,  but 
when  combined  with  the  roost  heroieal  qnalities  of 
intellect  and  body  is  eloquence.  Snch  a  combina- 
tion of  the  highest  order  is  the  rarest  endowment 
on  earth.  If  we  search  the  annals  of  mankind, 
^'C  shall  find  few^r  persons  dtstingaiahed  in  this 
than  in  any  other  gift  of  nature  or  fortune.  The 
fal^t  is  interpreted  by  the  diifieulties  which  lie  in 
the  way  of  perfection  in  this  department.  Qreat 
proficiency  in  physical,  intellectual  or  moral  quali- 
ties ahme,  is  very  rare,  how  much  more  so  to  find 
that  combination  of  extraordinary  talents  which 
is  requisite  to  the  master  of  consummate  elo- 
quence. Cicero, — who  combined  the  most  rational 
theory  with  the  most  successful  practice  in  this 
divine  art,  whose  precepts  and  example  are  doubt- 


less the  best  on  record, — asserts,  that  the  acumen 
of  dialecticians,  the  speculations  of  philosophers, 
the  imagination  of  a  poet,  the  learning  of  a  aage, 
the  voice  of  a  tragedian,  and  the  gestore  of  the 
most  accomplished  actor,  are  aU  necessary  to  the 
formation  of  the  character  under  eonsideraiion. 
Now,  to  excel  in  either  of  these  departments,  is  suf- 
ficient to  obtain  renown ;  what  then  is  it  to  attain 
the  highest  rank  at  the  same  time  in  all,  and  to 
combine  in  one*a  self  every  prerequisite  in  the 
most  harmonious  and  perfect  degree  1 

The  profoundest  scholars  and  most  thrilling  ora- 
tors ever  learn  to  touch  the  secret  springs  of  thooght 
feeling  and  action,  by  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  severe  realities  of  life.  The  greatest  orator  uf 
Greece  mingled  in  the  strife  of  her  battle-fiehis. 
None  fought  more  br^ively  at  Marathon,  Salamis 
and  Platea,  than  did  her  greatest  tragic  poet, 
^schylus.  Richard  of  the  Lion- Heart  was  a 
poet  and  an  orator ;  Cervantes  lost  an  arrn  at  the 
battle  of  Leimnto ;  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  a 
glorious  proof  that  the  most  refined  perception  of 
beauty  neither  enervates  themir)d  nor  unfits  one  for 
the  practical  duties  of  life.  The  influence  of  a 
soond  judgment  is  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  per- 
anasion.  But  the  frigid  exposiiion  of  troth  can 
never  snitably  excite  the  afiections  and  impel  the 
mind.  To  be  impressive,  eloquence  must  not  only 
be  substantial  in  atmcture,  but  it  must  be  richly 
embeliished  with  ardent  emotions.  To  reach  the 
popular  heart,  one  must  be  as  full  of  feeling  as  of 
knowledge.  Elaborate  composition,  metaphysical 
subtleties,  and  refined  figuree  are  in  a  measure  lost 
on  a  miscellaneous  audience.  The  p<rlished  pe- 
riods of  Isocraies  will  interest  bnt  a  limited  circle, 
while  the  luminous  thought  and  b^ild  language  of 
Philip^s  great  antagonist  fall  on  the  populace  like 
sheets  of  flame,  illuminating  their  looks  of  defi- 
ance and  kindling  in  their  souls  the  fury  of  re* 
venge.  No  man  can  excel  Demosihenee  in  the 
language  of  common  sense.  This  was  the  iBain 
element  of  his  eloqoence.  Hie  representatiooa 
are  forcible,  becaose  ihey  are  natural ;  his  words 
stir  the  hearts  of  other  men,  because  they  were 
coined  in  his  owDi  Like  the  light  of  the  sun, 
be  was  perspieuoiia  and  splendid,  and  tberefem 
was  the  efiTect  of  his  speaking  immediate  and  ir- 
resistible. Considered  aa  a  man,  e  statesman, 
an  orator,  he  ia  probably  the  purest  and  sobli-' 
meat  tragic  character  in  the  history  of  our  race. 
His  political  prifK*ipte8  sprang  from  the  profoond 
depths  of  his  scat,  and  he  remained  true  to  then 
through  all  tlie  vicissitudes  of  his  eventful  Kfe.  He 
was  the  greatest  of  orators,  because  he  was  most 
faithful  to  hisown  cenviotions.  Honesty  of  thonghi 
and  expreasion  is  the  real  essence  of  his  sntrfime 
art.  Take  up  his  Hie  in  Plutarch ;  transfer  yonr<- 
self  to  his  times  and  position.  Trace  him  throvgh 
his  boyhood  of  poverty,  the  wrongs  he  sufi^ered  in 
youtht  the  difidculttea  he  subdued  and  ibe  tropbiea 
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he  won.  Ab  counsellor,  as  aceoser,  as  ambassa- 
dor, and  as  a  warrior  armed  ; — fulminating  in  ihe 
pnyz  with  overwhelmimsr  eloqaence«  or  flashing 
on  the  field  with  fearless  sword  ;-— see  him  the  in- 
epirer  of  his  countrymen,  the  ronciliator  of  the  Th»- 
Kans,  the  winner  of  remote  States  to  the  support 
of  Athens,  the  patriot  whom  millions  most  loved,  and 
the  hero  whom  the  myriads  of  Macedonia  most  fear- 
ed. Yes,  take  him  in  any  position,  as  the  aspiring 
youth,  who  carried  his  integrity  op  through  every 
step  of  hie  unequalled  ascent  on  the  rugged  mount 
*'  where  Famous  proud  temple  shines  afart^*— take 
him  when  he  stood  the  focal- point  of  all  enterprise 
and  the  prompter  of  all  effort,  till  the  last  ray  of 
hope  died  into  midnight, — take  him  as  he  lived  ex- 
iled at  .£gina  and  Trcssen,  from  whence  ^  he  look- 
ed with  moist  eyes^'  towards  his  beloved  Attica, — 
or,  as  the  dreadful  catastrophe  comes,  look  on  him 
in  the  island  of  Calacria,  where  he  sinks  at  the 
shrine  of  Neptune,  and  drinks  poison  rather  than 
survive  his  country *s  iall,  and  where  shall  we  find 
a  man  of  more  patriotism  and  grandeur  than  De- 
mosthenes ! 

**  No  man  can  be  eloquent  to  a  few,*^  said  the 
ffreat  master  of  the  Roman  finrum.  But  when  the 
auditory  is  large  and  the  topic  exciting,  action  and 
reaction  between  speaker  and  hearer  will  constant- 
ly accumulate  till  its  outbursts  are  overwhelming. 
Then  will  the  inspired  orator  rise  majestically 
amid  the  tempestuous  elements  he  has  raised,  and 
tvill  pour  forth  a  flood  of 'eonnmingled  argument 
and  passion,  whieh  melis  its  way  to  human  bosoms, 
as  a  river  of  lava,  bursting  from  the  volcano,  finds 
its  way  through  webs  of  gossamer.  Such  was  the 
eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  when  he  broke  the 
lethargy  of  his  countrymen,  and  thundered  terror 
fnto  the  soul  of  Philip.  Such  was  Cicero,  when 
he  poured  torrents  ef  withering  indignation  upon 
the  scathed  fVonts  of  Verres  and  Cataltne.  Such, 
too,  was  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  when  in  Parliament 
he  warned  the  ministry  against  mal-treating  the 
Amertean  eolonies :  and  such,  in  the  sublimest  de- 
gree, were  Adams  and  JeflTerson,  Otis  and  Henry, 
when  they  rose  like  Titans  and  crushed' oar  na- 
tional foes.  Always  when  owe  addreseee  a  nu- 
merous assembly,  he  should  first  of  all  endeavor 
to  render  himself  roaster  of  the  popular  hoairt ;  and 
it  is  only  the  impassioned  and  vehemeot  hmgoage 
•of  eloquence  that  arreeu  and  suhjagates  the  oral- 
titude.  Congregated  crowds  demandof  their  speak- 
er an  attractive  and  imposing  theme,  a  lucid  plan, 
aonvincing  proofs,  striking  delineations,  pathetic 
appeals,  tender  sentiments,  emotion  constantly  on 
the  increase,  a  style  flowing  and  noble,  without 
aroptiness  and  without  svperflttity,  an  elocution  that 
wins  attention  by  its  eleganoe,  and  thoughts  that 
eonipel  one  to  eonviotion  by  their  eogent  simpHcity 
and  majestie  force. 

Burke  said  that  he  should  as  soon'expset  to  find 
a  great  fire  withoat  great  beat,  as  a  powerfiil  miad 


without  strong  passions.  Gigantic  intellects  are 
always  nourished  by  ard«nt  feelings.  But  some 
speakers  vainly  attempt  to  substitute  sterile  efiTons 
and  affeeted  convnlsions  for  the  transpotts  of  traa 
eloquence,  and  thus  resemble  persons  who  leap  at 
randcMD,  because  they  have  never  learned  to  march, 
much  less  to  run.  Such  spasmodic  effusions,  how« 
ever,  are  but  the  epilepsy  of  the  brain,  contortions 
which  never  agitate  the  nerves  of  true  oratory.  In 
eflfective  speaking,  one  must  be  teally  moved  rather 
than  agitated ;  he  must  be  impelled  by  proAiund 
emotions  under  good  control.  The  stream  of  his 
eloqneoce,  deep,  clear,  and  unimpeded,  most  rush 
onward  with  convincing  power,  filling  the  miod 
with  certainly,  and  the  heart  with  delight. 

The  triumph  of  the  popular  orator  is  immediate 
and  unequivocal.  He  reads  his  praise  in  the  ad- 
miring looks  of  a  sea  of  upturned  faces,  and  is 
cheered  with  the  plaudits  of  enraptured  thousands. 
The  fascinating  power  spreads  over  the  breathless 
audience,  and  iu  author  beholds  how  they  are  agi- 
tated with  fear,  or  ipelted  into  joy,  exhilarated 
with  hope,  oc  stiffisned  with  despair.  He  waves 
the  wand  of  eloquence  over  the  ductile  mass  and 
exerts  a  sovereign  control  over  every  passion.  The 
spirit  of  Power  and  Poesy  are  blended  in  his  bo- 
som and  thence  are  absorbed  into  the  universal 
heart.  Such  a  combination  is  irresistible  snd  en- 
rapturing to  all.  It  penetrates  the  most  obdurate 
mass,  clarifies  the  dullest  vision,  making  *'  fiimiliaf 
acts  grow  beautiful  through  love."  Each  hearer, 
thrilled  "  firom  shivering  crown  to  trembling  toe" 
by  the  mighty  pulse  of  eloquence  in  all  his  arteries, 
feels  a  resurrection  power  swelling  on  his  soul, 

**  At  one  who  in  hta  gravs 
Hath  heard  an  anfePs  call." 

Cincinnati^  Jtdy^  1847. 


GREEK  ODES. 


In  ancient  Greek  odes  there  is  a  simplicity,  to 
which  modern  minds  have  hardly  done  justice.  In- 
deed simplicity  is  a  term  scarcely  strong  enough 
for  the  trait  we  have  in  view :  bmldnesw  better  suits 
it.  In  all  of  them  there  is  a  remarkable  paooity, 
nay,  in  many  of  them  an  entire  want,  of  those  epi«> 
tkelical  words  (mostly  adjectives,)  which  fhrm  the 
chief  finery  of  our  common  poetry ;  and  which  ar^ 
an  important  feature  in  all  poetry,  except  those  im- 
perishable lyrics  of  Antiquity.  These  classic  songs 
consist  almost  wholly  of  verbs  and  substantives, 
with  the  needful  pronouns,  oonneetives,  and  parti- 
cles. Yet  such  is  the  richness,  such  the  magic  of 
the  language,  that  this  apparently  stinted  vocabu- 
lary conveys  all  the  images  and  feelinga  which  be- 
long to  P(»etry.  Thoso  verbs  and  substantives 
contain  somehow  within  themselves,  and  suggest  to 
the  intelligent  reader,  groups  of  assocjatadihoaglits, 
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which,  in  other  langoac^es,  require  separate  words 
to  otter  them.  The  Greek  dictionary  rarely  dia- 
closes  all  the  teeming  significanoe  of  those  Terbs 
and  sobstaotives.  Their  treasarea  of  meaning  can 
be  known  only  by  a  long  and  intimate  conversaney 
with  the  langaage ;  by  familiarity  with  its  idioms ; 
and  by  entering  fervently  into  the  spirit  of  the  an- 
ther yoo  have  in  hand.  Then  it  is,  that  his  words 
charm,  by  onfolding  their  hidden  powers;  and  his 
lines,  instinct  with  the  sool  of  poetry,  breathe  ten- 
derness, passion,  and  beauty,  with  a  force  doubled 
by  the  terse  condensednese  of  their  diction.  The 
hidden  riches  of  the  language  are  given  out  like  the 
bloom  of  flowers  from  the  seed,  in  Serjeant  Tal- 
foard*s  exquisite  lines : 


u 


M  the  store 


or  rainbow  color  which  the  seed  concents, 
Sheds  out  its  tints  from  its  dim  treasury, 
To  flush  the  circle  m  the  flower.'* ' 

The  bald  simplicity  of  the  Greek  ode  makes  a 
literal  translation  intolerably  poor :  poor  even  far 
beyond  most  other  lif  era!  translations.  For  in  such 
a  version,  those  suggested,  "  assooiated  thoughts, 
which  in  other  languages  require  separate  words 
to  utter  them,**  are  altogether  lost.  Yet  the  Greek 
words  which  a  mere  dictionary  version  would  make 
to  speak  in  so  mean  a  strain,  may,  by  a  mind  ihor- 
ooghly  imbued  with  the  poet's  meaning,  and  touched 
with  some  poetic  Are,  (spiritum  Qrai^t  tenuem  Ca- 
mamtt)  be  rendered  into  glorious  verse.  Wit- 
ness the  two  lines  of  Anacreon,  apparently  so  mea- 
gre—quoted in  tbe  last  Messenger  with  another 
view: 

fwiiis  «ir<»Ar  X^V(- 

which  literally  signify  only 

Gire  me  Homer*s  lyre, 
Without  [its]  bloody  string; 

but  which  the  genius  of  Moore  diffuses  into  four 
noble  lines : 

**  Give  me  the  harp  of  epic  song 
Which  Homer's  finger  thrill*d  along; 
But  tear  awsy  the  sanguine  string, 
For  war  is  not  the  theme  I  sing!" 

It  may  be  worth  the  time  and  space  it  will  take, 
to  give  some  other  instances  of  the  baldness  we 
have  attributed  to  the  Greek  ode,  when  literally, 
or  (may  we  say  t)  lexicographically  taken.  Here 
is  so  ode  of  Anacreon : 

£«  fttv  Xcycir  ra  Oq^i^f, 
'O  ^c«  ^^9ywf  Hraf 
E<y«»  i^tfiat  mKt»wttt, 
Ovx  'unr»(  wiXtnv  ^, 

Lrparof  6t  ««<»•(  «XXs(, 
Ar'  Oftftartaw  0aKti»  fu. 

And  here  is  a  verbal  traoslation,  with  one  word 
*  loB.   Act  I. 


necessary  to  complete  the  sense,  interpolated  in 

brackets : 

Yoo  sing  the  [events]  of  ThebM ; 

Another,  the  war-shouts  of  the  Phrygians: 

But  1,  my  own  captivities, 

Not  cavalry  destroyed  me. 

Not  infantry,  not  ships : 

But  snother,  new  army, 

Shooting  me  from  eyes. 

Only  a  single  adjective— <aifo{,  new ! 

Now,  in  Moore'a  version  of  the  same  ode,  just 
see  haw  many  rich  and  glowing  fancies  he  throws 
around  Anacreon*s  chaste  nakedness : 


f« 


Thy  harp  may  sing  of  Troy^s  alarms. 
Or  tell  the  tale  of  Theban  arms ; 
With  other  woes  my  song  shall  bum. 
For  other  woonds  my  harp  shall  mourn. 
Twaa  not  the  crested  warrior'a  dart 
Which  drank  tbe  current  of  my  heait ; 
Nor  naval  arms,  nor  mailed  steed 
Have  made  thia  vanquiKh*d  bosom  Ueed : 
No — from  an  eye  of  liquid  blue 
A  host  of  quiver*d  capids  flew; 
And  now,  lajr  heart  all  bleeding  lies. 
Beneath  this  army  of  the  eyes !" 

In  our  own  younger  days,  before  we  had  s«>en 
Moore^s  translation,  we  attempted  one,  of  this  ode. 
It  ia  briefer  and  more  literal  than  his;  however  in- 
ferior  in  spirit;  and  in  richness  of  fancy.     VoSa : 

While  Thebsn  feuds  thy  harp  employ, 
Or  the  fierce  battle-shouts  of  Troy, 
A  gentler  theme  these  chords  require — 
The  chains  I  wear  engage  my  lyre. 

I  perish !— not  by  aword  or  spear. 
Nor  in  the  galiey*s  winged  career : 
Heart>p»erced,  in  ecatasy  I  die 
By  volleying  shafts  from  £lU*s  eye ! 

The  reader  will  not  fail  to  note  how  greatly  even 
thia  closer  version  adds  to,  and  varies,  the  ideas  of 
the  original.  It  is  always  so.  We  have  never  yet 
seen  a  scrap  of  ancient  poetry  ^*  done  into"^  Eng- 
lish rhyme,  without  such  adventitious  grafu  and 
fanciful  variations.  It  is  but  a  paraphrase  at  best. 
Nothing  nearer  than  a  paraphrase  is  possiUe  in 
rhyme  and  metre. 

We  are  not  done  with  the  Teian  bard.  It  oddly 
happens  that  oor  next  specimens  are  two  of  his 
most  Bacchanalian  eflTuaions.  Oddly,  we  say ;  be- 
caose  we  are  notorious  in  our  own  parish  for  being 
the  most  fanatical  cold-water  man  it  contains;  and 
that,  too,  without  ever  having  been  at  all  given  to 
drink.  And  how  a  cold-water  fanatic  can  be  an 
admirer,  and  a  translator,  of  Anacreon^a  drinking 
songa,  may  pnaale  the  curious.  We  offer  no  so- 
lution, except  a  general  reference  to  human  incoo- 
sistency ;  and  proceed  with  oor  business. 

The  following  Defence  of  Drinking  looks  plan- 
sible ;  but  is  a  mere  string  of  sophisms.  Mr.  Burke, 
of  die  Richmond  Academy,  very  happily  exposed 
it  in  a  responsive  epigram  through  the  Messenger 
some  years  ago*-calling  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
all  thone  natural  drinkings,  from  which  Anaeraon 
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argaes  in  favor  of  wine,  are  drinkings  of  pare  oold 
water ;  or  of  something  equally  harmless. 

First  the  literal,  or  bald  translation  : 

"The  black  eatth  diinks. 

And  the  trees  drink  it: 

The  see  drinks  the  sir, 

The  son  the  sea. 

And  the  moon  the  sun. 

WLy,  friends,  do  you  resist  sm, 

WUbing  alsotodriokl" 

Only  a  single  adjective,  again ! — fuXai^a^  Hack, 
Now,  for  our  own  metrical  and  rhyming  version  : 

The  mellow  glebe  drinks  in  the  rain. 
The  ferssis  dmin  the  jnioe  of  earth ; 

Aerial  showera  are  quafiPd  again 
Biy  the  vast  deep,  which  gave  them  birtb> 

The  sun  his  noontide  ihirst  allays, 

With  steamy  draugfau  from  Ocean's  bowl : 

And  gladden*d  by  Sol's  genial  rays, 
The  pale  Moon  dances  roand  the  Pole. 

Thus  Nature— Earth  and  Heaven — declare 
That  drinking  comes  by  law  divine : 

Then  tell  roe,  why  shoald  I  forbear, 
To  quaff  inspiring,  generous  wine? 

We  give  no  other  of  Mr.  Moore*8  translations ; 
having  quoted  enough  to  shew  their  spirited  free- 
dom and  elegance  : — being  no  way  solicitous,  either, 
to  court  a  further  contrast  between  his  work  and 
ours. 

One  more  of  oar  own,  and  we  shall  have  done 
with  Anacreon.  This  is  On  the  Rose — Ek  to  Pod«y. 
It  is  one  of  those  which  most  strikingly  exhibit 
that  exquisite  combination,  seen  every  wliere  in 
Anacreon,  of  a  style  surpassingly  chaste,  with  ex- 
treme wildness  of  passion.  It  is  enriched,  how- 
ever, with  an  unusual  number,  for  him,  of  the  epi- 
thets common  in  poetry — having  no  less  than  six 
adjectives. 

To  po^v  re  Ttw  tpwruv 
M({(a/in'  Atovtwu*  dec. 

(Literal  Translation.) . 

The  rose  of  the  Loves 

Let  OS  mix  with  wine ; 

The  lovely-leafed  rose 

Having  fitted  to  our  temples. 

Let  us  drink,  merrily  laughing. 

Oh  Rose,  thou  all-surpsssing  flower! 

Rose,  the  darling  of  spring ! 

Roses  even  to  the  gods  [are]  charming. 

With  roaes  the  son  of  Venus 

Is  crowned  [about]  his  fair  locks. 

Dancing  with  ths  Oraces. 

Crown  me  then,  and  1  will  play  my  lyre 

Near  thy  Temples,  Bacchus ! 

With  the  deep-hosomed  maid, 

With  rosy  chaplets 

Wreathed,  1  will  dance ! 

{Free  Translaiicn.) 

All  about  our  sparkling  wine 
Love's  own  roses  let  us  twine ; 
And  aa  we  drain  the  luscious  bowl, 


Yielding  up  to  mirth  esch  soul, — 
Wreathe  these  temples  gray  of  ours 
With  the  fairest,  sweetest  flowers. 
To  tby  charms,  oh  beauteous  rose. 
Spring  her  blooming  fragrance  owes  : 
'Mid  celestial  glories  bright, 
Heav'n  from  thee  draws  new  delight ! 
Cupid  there,  adorned  with  roses, 
In  Cyth'rea's  lap  reposes ; 
Or  frolics  with  the  Graces  fair, 
Chaplefs  wreathing  all  his  hair. 
Crown  me  then,  and  with  my  lyre 
Let  me  join  the  festive  choir. 
Where  the  bosom-heaving  maid 
Winds  the  dance  beneath  the  shsde : 
There,  with  rosy  garlands  bound. 
Wheel  the  joyous,  measured  round ! 

We  called  this  a  free  translation  :  hot  one  who 
has  an  eye  to  the  original,  will  deem  it  a  licentioua 
one.  Id  troth,  we  should  ooreelves  be  shocked  at 
the  gratuitooa  thoughts  it  introduces,  had  not  the 
example  of  Mr.  Moore  justified  them  by  far  greater 
freedoms. 

The  next  ode  we  shall  produce  is  the  famous  one 
of  Callimachus,  in  honor  of  Harmodius  and  Aris- 
togiton ;  who,  on  the  festsi  day  of  Minerva,  hiding 
their  daggers  in  myrtle  boughs,  as  was  customary 
on  that  day,  slew  the  tyrant  Hipparchus,  last  sur- 
viving son  of  the  usurper  Pisistratus.  Probably  no 
other  ancient  poem  has  been  so  often  done  into 
English  verse.  Eight  or  ten  attempts  have  come 
under  our  own  notice;  including  the  one  of  ours 
which  presently  follows,  and  which,  except  a  slight 
variation  or  two,  was  published  in  the  Messenger 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  ^'  This  noble  specimen 
of  classic  minstrelsy^^  has,  by  many,  been  ascribed 
to  Alcaeus  *:  it  is  so,  in  a  small  collection  (published 
at  Philadelphia,  1810)  of  Anacreon*s  Odes,  and 
Relics  of  Sappho  and  Alceos.  But  AIcsbus  died 
long  before  the  event  here  celebrated. 

Hymn,  in  honor  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogitoo. 

Ey  fivp  ros  irXo^i  r*  (t^ot  f«f i|ow, 

(LUeral) 

In  a  myrtle  bough  my  sword  I  will  bear. 
As  Harmodiuaand  Aristogitoo, 
When  the  tyrant  they  slew, 
And  mads  Athens  free. 

Beloved  Hannodios !  you  are  not  yet  desd : 
But  in  the'  isles  of  the  Blesi  they  say  you  are. 
Where  the  swift-fooled  Achillea  is 
And  Tydides,  the  brave  Diomed. 

In  a  myrtle  bough  my  sword  I  will  bear, 
As  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton, 
When,  amid  the  sacrifices  to  Minerva, 
Tbejr  slew  the  man  Hipparchus,  the  tyrant 

•  Among  others  who  have  attributed  this  ode  to  Alcmas 
are  Dr.  CSillies,  in  his  History  of  Greece,  Vol.  I,  p.  363, 
and  the  poet  Collins  in  his  ode  to  Liberty.  The  passage 
is  familiar  to  the  reader : 

**  What  new  Alemu  fanry*blest 

Shall  sing  thM  mmrd  A»  myrtte*  drmt^  4^." 

.    [£tf.JAs».] 
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Your  glory  shall  be  forever, 
Beloveil  Harmodiua  aud  Aristogiton  ; 
Because  you  slew  the  lyrant, 
And  made  Athens  free  f 

(Free  Translation,) 

Aroong  other  freedoms,  we  take  that  of  leav- 
ing oat,  entirely,  the  name  of  Aristogiton  ;  as  be- 
ing too  rogj^ed  fur  any  art  of  ours  to  make  glide  in 
numbers.     It  reminds  one  of 

**  Some  Russian,  whose  dissonant,  consonant  name 
Almost  rattles  to  fragments  the  trampet  of  FdiBe.** 

But  to  our  versioo  : 

In  green  myrtle  my  sword  Til  conceal 
Like  our  champions,  devoted  and  brave, 

When  they  plunged  in  the  tyrant  their  steel, 
And  to  Athene  deliverance  gave. 

Betov*d  heroes ! — immortal,  yoa  roam 
In  the  joy-breatbing  isles  of  the  Blest, 

Where  the  swift  and  the  brave  have  their  home — 
Where  Achilles  and  Diomed  rest. 

In  fresh  myrtle  my  blade  Til  entwine 
Like  Harmodius.  the  gallant  and  good. 

When  he  made  at  the  tutelar  shrine, 
A  libation  of  Tyranny's  blood. 

Ye  deliverers  of  Athens  from  shame ! 

Ye  avengers  of  Liberty 'a  wrongs ! 
Endless  ages  shall  cherish  your  fame, 

Embalmed  io  their  echoing  aon^i. 

We  shall  exhibit  no  more  of  our  own  handiwork 
in  rhyme.  And  with  one  other  specimen,  we  shall 
close  our  proofs  of  the  exceeding  simplicity  of  the 
Greek  Ode. 

Every  body  knows  of  Sir  William  Jones^  fine 
ode,  beginning 

'*  What  constitutes  a  state  7" 

It  is  only  a  wide  expansion  of  one  by  Alcman, 
a  Greek  poet,  who  lived  above  600  years  before 
Christ,  and  nearly  a  century  before  Anacreon. 
Sir  William  Jones,  the  most  accomplished  of  class- 
ical scholars  and  the  purest  of  men,  was  inca- 
pable of  plagiarism;  and  no  doubt  appended  to 
all  his  own  editions  of  his  piece,  Alcman*s  origi- 
nal-^which  has  been  dropped  by  subsequent  pub- 
lishers.    We  will  give  a  literal  translation  first : 

(Ov  XfOoi,  oinSc  (vXe,  ovfc,  dec.) 

**  Not  stones,  or  timbers,  or 
The  bailder*s  art,  are  states  ; 
But  wherever  there  are  MEN 
Knowing  how  to  guard  themselves, 
Ther9  are  walls,  and  stales." 

Not  one  adjective  I 
Now,  Sir  William  Jones. 

**  What  constitutes  a  state  7 
Not  high-raised  battlements,  or  labored  mound, 

Thick  wall,  or  moated  gate; 
Not  cities  proud,  with  spires  and  turrets  crowned ; 

Not  bays  and  broad-armed  ports. 
Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride ; 

Not  aurred  and  spangled  courts. 
Where  lo^-bom  baseness  wafts  perfume  to  pride. 


«  No— HBN,  high-minded  mbn. 
With  power  a3  far  above  dull  brutes  indeed, 

In  forest,  brake,  or  den. 
As  beasts  excel  cold  rocks  and  brambles  rode : 

Men,  who  their  dutios  know. 
But  know  their  rights ;  and  knowing,  dare  maintain ; 

Prevent  the  long-aimed  bbw, 
And  crush  the  tyrant  while  they  rend  the  chain : 

TuBSK  constitute  a  state ! 
And  sovereign  Law,  that  state*s  collected  will 

0*er  thrones  and  globes  elate, 
Sits  empress,  crowning  good,  repressing  ill. 

Sroit  by  her  sacred  frown. 
The  fiend.  Discretion,  <  like  a  vapor,  sinks; 

And  e'en  Ih*  all  dMZzling  Crown 
Hides  bis  faint  rays,  and  at  her  bidding  shrinks." 

The  noble  spirit  oT  these  Justly  eelebrated  atao- 
zas  warri^nts  their  insertion,  notwithstandiog  their 
length.  The  last  seven  Hoes  have  nothing  of 
Alcman ;  but  they  are  worth  qootiiig,  for  the  way 
in  which  they  hold  op  to  reverence,  the  savia- 
■lONTT  of  Law  :  a  principle  which  is  too  freqaeotly 
forgotten,  in  this  land  of  laws. 

If  we  had  not  spun  out  this  article  so  long,  we 
should  find  some  pretext  for  showing  to  our  read* 
ers  Dr.  BlaeklocJt's  (the  blind  poet's)  paraphrase, 
in  eighteen  lines,  of  Horace's  eight,  beginningt 
^'  Justum  et  tenacem  propositi  virum,^*  They 
may  find  it  quoted,  however, .by  Hume,  in  a  note 
to  his  Reign  of  Charles  II,  in  the  History  of  Eng- 
land. Every  lawyer,  and  legislator,  nay  every 
voter^aod  every  mother,  ought  to  know  it  by  heart. 

Louisa  County. 

*  i.  c  Discretionary,  or  arbitrary  power. 

Note  by  the  Editor.— Dr.  Blacklock's  expanded 
version  of  Horace's  eight  lines  beginning 

*'  Justum  et  tenaeem  propositi  virum," 

to  which  our  correspondent  "  M^*  alludes,  is  so  rare- 
ly met  with,  and  so  worthy  to  be  "  kept  before  the 
people,**  that  we  publish  it  here : 

The  man  whose  mind  on  virtoe  bent 
Pursues  some  greatly  good  intent 

With  undivided  aim, 
Serene  beholds  the  angry  crowd ; 
Nor  can  their  clamors,  fierce  sod  lood. 

His  stubborn  honor  tame. 

Not  the  proud  tyrant's  fiercest  threat. 
Nor  storms,  that  from  their  dark  retreat 

The  lawless  surges  wake- 
Not  Jove*B  dread  bolt  that  shakes  the  pole, 
The  firmer  purpose  of  Mm  soul 

With  all  its  power  can  shake. 

Should  Nature's  frame  in  ruins  fall. 
And  cliaos  o'er  the  niin'd  ball 

.  Resume  primeval  sway ; 
His  courage  chance  and  Fate  defies — 
Nor  can  the  wreck  of  earth  and  aJues 
Obstruct  his  destined  way. 
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ENIGMA. 

Evenil'ody  has  read  Byron's  famous  enigma  on  "the 
letter  H."  The  following  we  think  is  scarcely  inferior  to 
it.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  a  gifted  lady,  who  has  enriched 
the  literature  of  Virginia  with  many  graceful  and  spirited 
contributions  in  prose  and  verse,  but  whose  pen,  we  think, 
has  been  too  long  idle.  We  deem  it  proper  to  say  that  the 
*'  Enigma"  appeared  in  print  many  years  since  in  another 
magazine,  but  the  very  limited  circulation  of  that  work, 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  a  single  neighborhood,  in- 
duces us  to  think  that  it  will  lie  new,  as  we  are  sure  it  will 
be  interesting,  to  a  majority  of  our  readers.  We  need  scarcely 
say  that  the  answer  to  the  Enigma  is  the  letter  E. 

[Ed.  Jlfess.] 

The'  plac'd  amid  men,  yet  in  heaven  was  ray  birth. 

And  always  **l  bear  up  the  pillars  of  earth," 

"  Without  form  and  void"  all  creation  would  be. 

And  to  chaos  again  would  return  without  me. 

In  the  midst  of  the  ocean  I  alwaya  reside. 

On  the  crest  of  the  billow  I  fearlessly  ride. 

The  coral  wreath*d  cave  of  the  mermaid  I  see. 

And  each  gem  of  her  haunt  borrows  lustre  from  me. 

I  woo  with  each  xepbyr,  the  charms  of  the  Spring, 

And  to  every  sweet  flow 'ret  fresh  beauty  i  bring, 

"With  the  sparkling  dew  on  the  rose-bud  I  lie. 

And  in  the  mild  beam  of  the  violet's  blue  eye. 

My  magical  power  will  each  maiden  confess. 

For  I  laugh  in  each  dimple,  and  shine  in  each  tress ; 

In  the  soft  smile  of  beauty  I  always  appear, 

And  still  am  I  seen  in  her  eloquent  tear. 

But  while  every  swe<^  scene  can  my  presence  attest, 

Tho'  I  share  in  each  pleasure  that  gladdens  each  breast, 

In  the  midst  of  all  mischief  i  ever  have  been, 

Nor  e'er  with  the  just  or  the  good  am  I  seen. 

When  war  sounds  the  trump  snd  her  armies  engage 

In  the  shock  of  the  charge — in  the  battle's  wild  rage, — 

O'er  the  field  (which  without  me  were  lost)  do  i  fly, — 

Amid  fire,  and  carnage  and  slaughter  am  i. 

On  every  victorious  banner  I  wave. 

And  the  dearly  earn*d  laurel  divide  with  the  brave. 

With  the  soldier  I  rest  on  his  purple  stainM  heath, 

And  share  in  the  meed  of  his  glorious  death. 

As  beginning  and  end  of  the  esrthquake  i*m  fear'd, 

'Mid  the  hurricane'a  roar  my  small  voice  may  be  heard, 

Nor  in  the  wild  tempest  at  sea  do  I  sleep, 

Tho*  roerg'd  with  the  mariner's  hope  in  the  deep. 

Bo  vest  is  the  power  that  to  me  has  been  given, 

I  preside  over  earth,  with  my  dwelling  in  heaven, 

The  last  end  of  time  I  am  destined  to  be. 

And  eternity  ne'er  could  begin  without  me. 


DISTRUST. 


Why  hauntest  thou  the  soul !  dark-browed  distraat? 
Shrouding  in  gloom  the  better  part  of  life, 
Casting  dim  shadowa  on  affection's  ahrine. 
Ere  its  first  buds  have  blossom'd;  teaching  man 
A  hateful  lesson  in  his  guileless  youth. 

Away  !  shed  not  thy  venom  in  the  cup 
Of  human  bliss ;  scant  is  the  stream,  at  best, 
That  yields  iu  healthful  waters  to  the  soul ; 
And  many  are  the  deleterious  drops 
Distilling  from  the  world's  envenom'd  founts 
Into  its  source.    Thine  is  no  overt  ill. 
From  which  the  heart  may  prudently  recoil. 
Thou  wearest  Wisdom's  guise.    Thy  Victims  glide 
By  slow  degrees  into  thy  gloomy  paths. 

A  whisper'd  caution  bids  the  soul  beware 

Vot.  XIII-94 


Of  treachery  when  young  affection  pants 
To  yield  its  treasures  in  unmeasured  store. 

Check  not  the  impulse  of  a  guileless  heart 
To  trust  its  fellow.    Better  far  confide, 
And  be  deceived,  than  learn  to  stint  the  soul 
In  its  outpourings.     Would  you  check  the  stream 
Which  yields  abundantly  iU  crystal  wave, 
Because  it  meets  pollution  in  its  path  ? 
Such  is  not  Nature's  law.    For  man  may  cheer 
His  fellow  man  by  shedding  in  life's  source 
The  wholesome  waters  of  affection— pure 
From  thy  embitter'd  mixture — dark  dtstnist. 
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The  yoanger  D'lsraeli,  whom  we  Uke  ap  neit 
in  order,  is  one  of  the  most  gifted  and  accomplish- 
ed minds  in  the  world.  Vivian  Grey,  which  he.  is 
said  to  have  written  at  eighteen,  and  with  snch  ra- 
pidity as  to  have  begun  and  ended  the  first  volume 
in  five  days,  is  a  book  which  no  foture  age  of  Eng-^ 
lish  letters  will  let  die.  Amongst  juvenile  iriamphs, 
from  Gaston  de  Foix  down,  the  writing  of  that 
book  is  the  greatest.  Whether  he  has  since  sus- 
tained himself  at  the  high  pitch,  to  which  he  as- 
cended in  this  first  work,  or  fallen  beneath  it,  the 
fact  is  still  a  fixed  one,  that  lie  has  done  what  man  j 
a  mind,  great  in  its  day  and  generation,  and  wor- 
shipped as  a  divinity  by  its  cotemporaries,  has 
failed  to  do — written  an  immortal  work.  Our  read-  ^ 
era  may  smile  at  ns  for  this  strong  phrase.  Nov- 
els are  of  those  lighter  forms  of.  intellectual  crea- 
tion— roses  of  the  mind — which  please  os  in  a  slight 
way,  and  generally  die  very  soon.  The  oak  which 
Livy  planted,  and  the  shady  beech  of  Virgil,  are 
still  sturdy  and  thrifty ;  whilst  of  the  last  year's 
novels  we  scarcely  remember  one  which  has  not| 
like  Bryant's  gentle  maiden,  "  perished  with  the 
flowers."  But,  against  this  fact  of  the  general 
mortality  of  the  novel-kind,  have  we  not  the  Gold- 
en Ass  of  ApuHeus,  the  Arabian  nights,  the  Cento 
Novelle  Antiche  of  the  witty  and  inventive  Italians, 
the  Gesta  Romanorom  of  the  monks,  Gil  Blas^ 
Don  Quixote,  and  many  others,  ensured  and  regis- 
tered for  immortality  1  Besides,  when  will  the 
Waverly  novels  die  T  These  are  for  the  most  part 
indeed,  speaking  critically,  rather  romances,  or 
tales  of  romantic  adventure,  than  novels,  which  to 
be  80  called  must  be  tales  of  society,  painting  man- 
ners, dealing  in  domestic  incident,  and  altogether 
treading  on  humbler  ground.  But  we  do  not  see 
why  romances  should  live,  whilst  novels  die ;  and, 
moreover,  romance  and  novel  most  in  fact  partake 
so  much  of  the  characteristics  of  each  other,  as  to 
make  it  questionable  whether  the  lines  of  the  criti- 
cal distinction  are  not  after  all  merely  nominal. 
As  safely  insured  against  the  common  mortality  as 
any  of  the  books  which  we  have  referred  to,  we 
hold  Vivian  Grey  to  be;  and,  foil  of  admiration  of 
that  brilliant  novel  as  we  are,  D'Israeli  might  write 
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leaden,  Btopid  books  without  number  for  the  rest  of 
his  life,  without  shaking  our  opinion,  established 
on  the  fixed  fact  of  his  one  great  creation,  that  a 
mind  more  rarely  gi  Aed  and  accomplished  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  world. 

The  most  prominent — not  the  greatest^-of  D'ls- 
raeli^s  characteriatics,  is  his  perfect  mastery  of 
the  English  language.  He  cannot  be  said  to  have 
a  style  at  all.  He  is  singularly  free  from  manner- 
isms. You  never  recognize  him  as  you  do  the 
style-mongers.  You  discover  him,  not  from  his 
p^oflliarities,  but  from  his  power.  Cobbet,  whose 
pagel  are  chopped  up  into  monosyllables,  has  no 
f(firer  Saxon  than  makes  the  strong  staple  of  his 
sentences.  The  poets  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  who 
infused  the  melodious  words  of  Tasso,  Petrarch 
and  Ariosto,  into  their  plainer  language,  possessed 
no  richer  music  than  he  ascends  to,  when  his  thought 
kindles  and  rises  to  the  poetic  pitch.  He  has  the 
Spaniards'  boca  d^  oro,  0\  kindred  with  the  ele- 
*  rated  music  borrowed  from  the  Italian  poets,  is  that 
•onoroos  and  massive  latinity,  which  was  once  so 
much  in  vogue ;  no  man  knows  better  than  D*Is* 
raeli  how  to  dignify  his  thought  with  the  discreet 
use  of  the  grave  and  stately  words  of  this  old  la- 
tinity. Finally,  blending  with  all,  correcting  the 
excesses  of  all,  and  abounding  more  than  any  thing 
else,  in  his  language,  is  that  piquant  grace  which 
Pope  and  Bolingbroke  introduced  from  France  :  a 
mtKle  of  writing  which  apes  brilliant  conversation, 
deals  in  short  sentences,  and  affects  epigram.*  No 
living  writer  equals  D'Israeli  in  the  mastery  of  the 
strength,  dignity,  music,  and  grace,  of  our  lan- 
guage. Macauley  is  a  magnificent  ship-of-the 
line,  cruising  in  the  seas  of  history  and  art,  creeds 
and  constitutions,  and  defending  the  truth  every- 
where with  terrific  force  :  but  the  metaphor  holds 
good  in  this,  also,  that  his  style  is  as  monotonous 
as  the  thonder  of  cannon.  The  style  of  Lord 
Brougham  is  angular,  and  as  roogh  as  a  rasp.    He 

•  A  striking  change  took  pUce  in  the  mode  of  writing 
our  language  by  its  best  mastera  from  Jaraes  I.  to  George 
I  ;  a  change  not  merely  that  of  eipansion  and  gronvth,  but 
from  the  away  of  one  aet  of  foreign  faahions  to  another  and 
qaile  the  opposite.  Coiiipare  the  swelling  and  grand  peri- 
ods of  the  dedicatory  preface  to  the  old  English  Bible, 
tranalated  under  the  aospices  of  James,  or  even  a  sentence 
from  Clarendon,  some  years  later,  (one  is  enough,  for  it  ia 
generally  a  page,)  to  the  Boileau-like  amartuess  and  brief 
gr«ce  of  Pope  !  Since  Pope,  Johnson  has  returned  to  the 
pomp  of  the  old  latinity,  from  choice,  and  bia  own  taste, 
and  not  from  the  taate  of  his  age,  which  was  quite  diflferent 
and  did  not  yield  far,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  imitative 
individuals,  to  even  the  force  of  his  great  example.  We 
thiok  the  best  writers  of  the  language  at  the  preaent  day, 
write  belter  than  the  best  masters  of  either  of  the  okl 
schoois--Latin  or  GhIIic.  If  they  have  not  the  full  dignity 
of  the  ancient  latinity,  they  have  retained  as  much  of  it  as 
could  be  aaved  after  a  separation  from  its  excessive  mag- 
niloquence and  sttvt.  If  they  have  not  the  artificial  grace 
of  Pope  and  Bolingbroke,  as  so  dibtinct  and  seen  a  quality, 
they  have  the  asme  grace  combined  with  other  merits  of 
style  which  eorrect  its  uniticialiiy. 


writes  prose  as  Coleridge's  friend,  the  schoolmaa- 
ter,  who  attempted  an  ode  to  Sleep,  wrote  poetry. 
The  remarkable  apostrophe  with  which  that  ode 
opened — 

**  01  thou  that  smootbed*st  the  thick-rugged  eooeh  of  pala**— 

is  a  verse  hardly  more  scornful  of  mosic  and  grace, 
than  a  thousand  sentences  which  dislocate  oar 
jaws,  or  set  our  teeth  on  edge,  in  Lord  Broagham*s 
best  prose.  He  has  strength — occasional  digni- 
ty— and  no  mosic  or  grace  whatever.  Bulwer  it 
full  of  music — sometimes  graceful,  bat  generally  loo 
high  toned,  and  ambitious  to  be  so-— aod  is  raQch 
to«>  fine  and  mellifluous  to  be  strong.  In  fiict, 
amongst  the  thoosaod,  or  ten  thousand,  good  living 
writers  of  oor  language,  D*Israeli  is  the  only  one 
we  can  recall  who  seems  to  us  to  possess  the  per- 
fect mastery  of  every  department  of  its  eseellence. 
But  his  greatest  power  is  in  his  imagioation. 
Style  is  a  result  of  art — or  chiefly  so.  The  high 
conception  springs  from  nature,  and  is  heyoad  art. 
His  imagination  is  rich  enough  to  have  made  him 
a  rare  poet,  and  what  is  of  most  practical  accoont  in 
the  field  which  he  has  preferred  to  that  of  verse,  it 
is  always  ready  at  his  call.  Its  gold  is  not  in  the 
ingot,  hot  in  enrrent  coin,  and  he  plays  the  spend- 
thrift as  safely  as  Fortunatus,  for  his  porse  is  self- 
replenishing.  He  never  speaks  of  a  thing  Jovely 
in  nature  or  art — of  a  beautiful  woman,  a  stately 
tree,  a  fair  landscape,  a  painting  of  bis  favorite 
Murillo,  a  triumph  in  sculpture  or  arehiteetore,  a 
storied  land,  a  sweet  thought  or  vision  of  the  bet- 
ter poets,  that  his  own  thought  does  not  become 
flashing  or  tender.  He  never  seems  to  weary,  or 
be  so  damped  that  he  cannot  kindle.  The  critics 
of  Vivian  Grey  used  to  characterise  his  imagina- 
tion as  wild  and  unbridled.  If  it  was  ever  meant 
by  this  that  his  imagination  would  have  been  bet- 
ter for  taming,  we  oppose  ourselves  to  the  opinion. 
An  imagination  like  the  German  Werner's  may  be 
called  wild  in  the  derogatory  sense  of  the  term, 
for  it  conceives  impossible  monsters,  and  nothing 
clearly.  D'lsraeli  imagines  no  monsters,  and  al- 
ways imagines  clearly.  He  runs  riot — flashes — 
dazzles — seems  to  exercise  no  restraint  upon  him- 
self— but  a  natural  symmetry  in  his  powers  guards 
him  at  every  point,  and  he  can  no  more  commit  a 
homely  excess,  than  a  beautiful  child  ean  an  awk- 
wardness. The  reader  will  recollect  the  beaotifol 
rhapsodies  which  abound  in  his  earlier  novels  :  the 
apostrophes  to  the  Rhine  and  its  tributaries — to  Ex- 
perience— to  the  Moon — to  Wine — to  Youth,  etc. 
But  not  to  go  back  to  these  old  and  use-chsapened 
favorites,  there  are  few  things  in  tho  whole  range 
of  poetry  to  surpass  the  chapter,  in  Tanered,  which 
introduces  Astarte,  queen  of  the  Ansareys,  and 
her  maiden  Cypres.  The  lovely  confusion  of  the 
flying  queen,  and  her  prettily  named  attendant — 
(we  are  reminded  by  the  euphony  of  "  Cypros"  of 
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the  gently  named  Charmion  and  Iros  of  Cleopa- 
tra)— their  bio  shea  of  modest  shame — the  music 
and  mystery  of  their  harried  and  broken  dialogue — 
all  make  this  dainty  chapter  sound  to  as  like  a  rare 
note  from  the  golden  lyre  uf  the  elder  Tuscan  po- 
etry. Disraeli  is  onqoestionably  the  most  noble 
and  versatile  of  prose-poets. 

Again,  as  an  adjunct  to  his  imagination,  which 
it  feeds  and  Sustains,  he  seems  to  possess  univer- 
sal knowledge.     Nothing  in  history,  philosophy  or 
poetry,  common  or  recherche,  nothing  in  the  fine 
arts,  nothing  in  the  gems  of  goology,  or  the  flow- 
ers, fmits,  and  wines  of  soil  and  climate,  nothing 
in  vegetable  and  animal  life,  nothing  in  ancient 
myths  or  modern  superstitions,  nothing  in  the  pro- 
verbial wisdom  of  past  ages  of  all  nations,  noth- 
ing in  dogmas,  in  creeds  temporal  and  spiritual,  in 
ehoTch  schisms,  in  peculiarities  of  race,  in  wars 
and  peace-makings,  in  custom  and  costume — in 
short,  nothing  that  books  teach,  or  a  ^uick  appre- 
hension can  win  from  their  hints  or  chance  sug- 
gestions, seems  to  have  altogether  escaped  him. 
If  he  does  not,  because  he  cannot,  know  all  pro- 
foundly, his  knowledge  still  appears  to  be  far  more 
than  merely  superficial.     How  much  of  this  know- 
ledge is  like  Vivian  Grey's  improvised  quotation 
from  Spix,  descriptive  of  the  ohowcbewtow,  we 
are  unable  to  guess.     Perhaps  a  great  deal  of  it  is 
not  knowledge,  but  improvised  in  this  way  oat  of 
his  own  head.     Many  a  fine  quotation  has  been  so 
improvised.     The  reader  recollects  the  "old  plays'^ 
from  which  Sir  Walter  professed  to  quote  to  the 
confounding  of  the  Edinborg  aotiquaries.     But  his 
mind,  radiating  into  thousands  of  allasionsas  a  dia- 
mond throws  out  its  sparkles,  is  always  so  apt  and 
accurate  where  we  know  enough  to  judge  him,  that 
we  confide  in  his  honestv  in  all,  and  are  sure  that 
his  knowledge  is  remarkable.     We  do  not  presume 
for  a  moment  to  place  the  sort  of  information  which 
lyisraeli  manifests  every  where,  on  alt  matters,  in 
the  same  category  with  the  magnificent  erudition 
of  the  noble  master-minds  who  have  impressed 
their  wisdom  upcm  nations.     It  is  rather  the  polite 
knowledge  of  a  travelled,  and  well  read«  fine  gen- 
tleman, who  seeks  to  know  something  of  every- 
thing, and  ashamed  of  superficiality,  is  yet  too  oni- 
versal  to  be  profuond,  than  the  graver  and  more 
thoroughly  mastered  knowledge  which  enabled  Ba- 
con to  teach  his  generation  and  many  generations 
after  him. 

A  great  merit  which  Disraeli  possesses,  and 
without  which  no  novelist  ever  attained  to  more 
than  a  chance  success,  is  in  the  truth  and  vigor  of 
Ihs  dramatic  power.  His  passion,  wit,  humor,  pa- 
thos, and  merriment,  flow  from  the  lips  of  his  char- 
acters, and  color  their  action,  as  if  nature,  not  a 
feigning  novelist,  had  made  and  placed  them  be- 
fore us.  His  dramatic  triumphs  occur  ofienest  in 
his  scenes  of  polished  and  gay  life,  but  be  suc- 
ceeds every  where.     Nothing,  for  example,  can  be 


more  finely  dramatic  than  the  following  very  read- 
able passage  from  Tancred.  Tancred,  who  has 
been  committed  by  Sidonia,  (the  London  Roths- 
child,) to  the  especial  care  and  friendship  of  the 
Hebrew  merchant  Besso,  *  is  captured,  on  a  visit 
to  Mount  Sinai,  by  the  Sheikh  Amalek,  Besso's 
father- in-law,  and  is  held  at  a  ransom  of  two  mil- 
lions of  piastres.  Eva— the  Rose  of  Sharon— 
Besso*s  daughter,  goes  into  the  desert  to  persuade 
her  grandfather  to  release  his  prisoner  without  ran- 
som. The  scene  opens  with  the  approach  of  drom- 
edaries and  veiled  women,  over  the  sands,  to  the 
Bedouin  tents.  Amalek  fancies  that  Eva  bears 
the  ransom. 

"  The  Great  Sheikh  came  forth  from  his  pavilion 
and  sniffed  the  morning  air:  a  dignified  smile 
played  over  his  benignant  features,  and  once  he 
smoothed  his  venerable  beard. 

'* '  My  son-in-law  is  a  true  sob  of  Israel,  he 
murmured  complacently  to  himself.  *  He  will  trust 
his  gold  only  to  his  own  blond.* 

"The  caravan  wound  about  the  plain,  and  then 
crossed  the  stream  at  the  accustomed  ford,  and 
then  approached  the  amphitheatre.  The  horse- 
men hailed,  some  dismounted,  the  dromedaries 
knelt  down,  Baroni  assisted  one  of  the  riders  from 
her  seat ;  the  Great  Sheikh  advanced  and  said, 
*  Welcome  in  the  name  of  God,  welcome  with  a 
thousand  blessings  !* 

"  *  I  come  in  the  name  of  God— I  come  with  a 
thousand  blessings,*  replied  the  lady. 

"  *  And  with  a  thousand  something  else,'  thought 
Amalek  to  himself;  but  the  Arabs  are  so  p<ilished; 
that  they  never  make  unnecessary  allusions  to  bu- 
siness. ^«.   . 

•*  *  Had  I  thonght  the  queen  of  Sheha  was  going 
to  pay  me  a  visit,*  said  the  Great  Shiekh,  •  I  would 
have  brought  the  pavilion  of  Miriam.  How  is  the 
Rose  of  Sharon  V  he  continued,  as  he  ushered 
Eva  into  his  lent.  •  How  is  the  son  of  my  heart- 
how  is  Besso,  more  generous  than   a  thousand 

kings  V  _ 

"  *  Speak  not  of  the  son  of  thy  heart,'  said  t-va, 
seating  herself  on  the  divan.  *  Speak  not  of  Besso, 
the  generous,  and  the  good,  for  his  head  is  strewn 
with  ashes,  and  his  mouth  is  full  of  sand.' 

'♦•What  is  this!*  thought  Amalek.  *  Besso  is 
not  ill,  or  his  daughter  would  not  be  here.  This 
arrow  flies  not  straight.  Does  he  want  to  scrape 
my  piastres !    These  sons  of  Israel  that  dwell  ia 


♦  Wm  there  ever  so  magnificent  a  letter  of  credit  given 
by  a  banker,  or  imagined  by  a  poet,  aa  Stdonia  gives  to 

Tancred  ? 

A  Utttr  of  credit 

To  Adam  Besso,  at  Jerasalem. 

London,  May,  1845. 
•*  My  €h:>d  Adotn,— If  the  youth  who  bears  rhia  roquirt 
advances,  let  htm  have  as  much  gold  as  would  make  the 
right-hand  lion  on  the  first  siep  of  the  throne  of  Sohiffloa 
the  king ;  and  if  he  want  more,  lei  him  have  as  much  as 
would  form  the  lion  that  is  on  the  left ;  and  so  on,  through 
every  stair  of  ihe  royal  seat.  For  at!  which  will  be  res- 
ponsible to  yott  the  child  of  Israel,  who  among  the  Oeniiles 

is  called 

SiDOsru.** 
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cities  will  mix  their  pens  with  oiir  spean.     I  will 
be  obstinate  as  an  Azafeer  camel.' 

**  Slaves  now  entered,  bringinjr  coffee  and  bread* 
the  Sheikh  asking  qaesiions  as  they  ate,  as  to  the 
time  Rva  quilted  Jerusalem,  her  halting  places  in 
the  desert,  whether  she  had  met  with  any  tribes  ; 
then  he  offered  to  his  granddaughter  his  own  chi- 
bouque, which  she  look  with  cerenmny,  and  instantly 
returned,  while  they  brought  her  own  aromatic 
nargilly. 

*'  Eva  scanned  the  impertorbaiile  countenance  of 
her  grandfather  :  calm,  polite,  benignant,  she  knew 
the  Great  Sheikh  too  well  to  suppose  for  a  mo- 
ment that  its  superficial  expression  was  any  indica- 
tion of  his  innermost  purpose.  Suddenly  she  said 
in  a  somewhat  careless  tone,  'And  why  is  the 
Lord  of  the  Syrian  pastures  in  this  wilderness, 
that  has  been  so  long  accursed  V 

"  The  Great  Sheikh  took  the  pipe  from  his  month, 
and  then  slowly  sent  forth  its  smoke  through  his 
nostrils,  a  feat  of  which  he  was  proud.  Then  he 
placidly  replied  :  *  For  the  same  reason  that  the 
man  named  Baroni  made  a  visit  to  £1  Khads.' 

'*  *  The  man  named  Baroni  came  to  demand  suc- 
cor for  his  lord,  who  is  your  prisoner.' 

***  And  also  to  obtain  two  millions  of  piastres,' 
added  Amalek. 

**  *  Two  millions  of  piastres  t  Why  not  at  once 
ask  for  the  throne  of  Solomon  V 

**  *  Which  would  be  given  if  required,*  rejoined 
Amalek.  *  Was  it  not  said  in  the  Divan  of  Besso, 
that  if  this  Prince  of  Franguestan  wished  to  re- 
build the  Temple,  the  treasure  would  not  be  want- 
ing ?* 

"  *  Said  by  some  city  gossip,*  said  Eva,  scorn- 
fully. 

^' '  Said  by  yonr  father,  daughter  of  Besso,  who, 
though  he  live  in  cities,  is  not  a  man  who  will  say 
that  almonds  are  pearls.* 

"  Eva  controlled  her  countenance,  though  it  was 
difficult  to  con(?cal  her  mortification,  as  she  per- 
ceived how  well  informed  her  grandfather  was  of 
all  that  passed  under  their  rouf,  lind  of  the  resour- 
ces of  his  prisoner.  It  was  necessary,  after  the 
last  remark  of  the  Great  Sheikh,  to  take  new 
ground,  and  instead  of  dwelling,  as  she  was  about 
to  do,  on  the  exaggeration  of^  public  report,  and 
attempting  to  ridicule  the  vast  expectations  of  her 
host,  she  said  in  a  soft  tone,  '  You  did  not  ask  me 
why  Besso  was  in  such  affliction,  father  of  my 
mother !' 

*'  *  There  are  many  sorrows  :  has  he  lost  ships  1 
If  a  man  is  in  sound  health,  all  the  rest  are  dreams. 
And  Besso  needs  no  Hakeem,  or  you  would  not  be 
here,  my  Rose  of  Sharon.' 

**  *  The  light  may  have  become  darkness  in  our 
eyes,  though  we  may  still  eat  and  drink,'  said  Eva. 
"  And  that  has  hap))ened  to  Besso  which  might 
have  turned  a  child's  hair  gray  in  its  cradle.' 

**  *  Who  has  poisoned  his  well  ?  Has  he  quar- 
relled with  the  Porte  V  said  the  Sheikh,  without 
IfHikint;  at  her. 

**  *  it  is  not  his  enemies  who  have  pierced  htm 
in  the  back.' 

•*  •  Humph,'  said  the  Great  Sheikh. 

"  *  And  that  makes  his  heart  more  heavy,'  said 
Eva. 

**  *  He  dwells  too  much  in  walls,'  said  the  Great 
Sheikh.  *  He  should  have  come  intn  the  desert,  in- 
stead of  you,  my  child.     He  should  have  brought 


the  ransom  himself.*  And  the  Shiekh  seot  two 
curling  streams  out  of  his  nostrils. 

*' '  Whoever  be  the  bearer,  he  is  the  payer,'  said 
Eva.  *  It  is  be  who  is  the  prisoner,  not  this  son 
of  Franguestan,  who,  you  think,  is  your  captive.' 

'*  *  Your  father  wishes  to  scrape  my  piastres,* 
said  the  Great  Sheikh,  in  a  stern  voice,  and  look- 
ing his  grand-daughter  full  in  the  face. 

^*  Mf  he  wanted  to  scrape  piastres  from  the  des- 
ert,'* said  Eva,  in  a  sweet  and  mournful  voice, 
*'  would  Besso  have  given  you  the  convoy  of  the 
Hadji  without  condition  or  abatement  V 

'*  The  Great  Sheikh  drew  a  long  breath  from  his 
chibouque.  After  a  momentary  pause,  he  said, '  Id 
a  family  there  should  ever  be  unity  and  coocord ; 
above  all  things,  words  should  not  be  dark.  How 
much  will  the  Queen  of  the  English  give  for  her 
brother  V 

''  *  He  is  not  the  brother  of  the  Queen  of  the 
English,'  aaid  Eva. 

''  *  Not  when  he  is  my  spoil,  in  my  tent,*  aaid 
Amalek  with  a  cunning  smile ;  but  put  him  on  a 
round  hat,  in  a  walled  city,  and  then  be  ia  the 
brother  of  the  Queen  of  the  English.* 

'*  •  Whatever  his  rank,  he  is  the  charge  of  Besso, 
my  father  and  your  son,*  said  Eva,  *  and  Besso  has 
pledged  his  heart,  his  life,  and  his  honor,  that  this 
young  prince  shall  not  be  hurt.  For  him  he  feels, 
for  him  he  speaks,  for  him  he  thinks.  Is  it  to  be 
told  in  the  bazaars  of  Franguestan  that  his  first 
office  of  devotion  was  to  send  this  youth  into  the 
Desert,  to  be  spoiled  by  the  father  of  his  wife !" 

^* '  Why  did  my  daughters  marry  men  who  lire  in 
cities  V  exclaimed  the  old  Sheikh. 

"  *  Why  did  they  marry  men  who  made  yoor 
peace  with  the  Egyptian,  when  not  even  toe  desert 
could  screen  you  ?  Why  did  they  marry  men  who 
gained  yoo  the  convoy  of  the  Hadji,  and  gave  yon 
the  milk  of  ten  thousand  camels!* 

"  *  Truly  there  is  but  one  God  in  the  desert,  aod 
in  the  city,'  said  Amalek.  *  Now  tell  me,  Ruae  of 
Sharon,  how  many  piastres  have  you  brought  me  ?' 

"  Mf  yon  be  in  trouble,  Besso  will  aid  you  as 
he  has  done ;  if  you  wish  to  buy  camels,  Besso 
will  assist  you  as  before !  but  if  you  expect  ran- 
som for  his  charge,  whom  yon  ought  to  have  placed 
on  yonr  best  mare  of  Nedgid,  then  I  have  not 
brought  a  para.* 

"  *  It  is  clearly  the  end  of  the  world,*  said  Ama- 
lek with  a  savage  sigh.** 

The  scene  in  the  same  book,  in  which  the  young 
Emir,  Fakredeen,  who  is  over  head  and  ears  in 
debt  to  every  money-lender  in  Syria,  attempts  to 
wheedle  Besso  out  of  **  a  loan,**  is  as  finely  dra- 
matic as  the  above. 

** '  Most  noble  Emir,  as  you  say,  I  am  no  politi- 
cian.* 

•* '  Would  that  you  were,  my  Besso,'  said  Fakre- 
deen, *  it  would  be  well  fur  you,  and  for  all  of  us. 
See  now,'  he  added  in  a  whisper,  *  that  apparently 
inanimate  mass,  Scheriff  Effendi,  that  roan  has  a 
political  head,  he  understands  a  combination ;  he  ia 
going  to  smuggle  me  five  thousand  English  muskets 
into  the  Desert,  he  will  deliver  them  to  a  Bedoueea 
tribe,  who  have  engaged  to  convey  them  safely  to 
the  mountain.  There,  what  do  you  think  of  that, 
my  Besso  t  Do  yon  know  what  are  politics?  Tell 
the  Rose  of  Sharon  of  it.     She  will  say  it  is  beao* 
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tiAil.    Ask  the  Rose  what  she  thinks  of  it,  my 
Besso.' 

••  <  Well,  I  shall  see  her  to-morrow.' 

*' '  I  have  done  well ;  have  I  not  V 

"  '  Ton  are  satisfied ;  that  is  well.' 

"  '  Not  quite,  my  Besso ;  bat  I  can  be  satisfied,  if 
yoQ  please.  You  see  that  Soherifif  EfiTendi  there, 
sitting  like  an  afrite — he  will  not  give  me  the  mos- 
.  kets  aniess  I  pray  him  for  them — ^and  the  Bedoaeen 
chief,  he  will  not  carry  the  arms  unless  I  give  him 
10,000  piastres.  Now,  if  you  will  pay  these  peo- 
ple for  me,  my  Besso,  and  deduct  the  expenses 
from  my  Lebanon  Loan  when  it  is  negotiated,  that 
would  be  a  great  service.  Now,  now,  my  Besso, 
shall  it  be  done  V  he  continued  with  the  coaxing 
voice,  and  with  the  wheedling  manner  of  a  girl. 

•  *  You  shall  have  any  terms  you  like,  and  I  will  al- 
t  ways  love  you  so,  my  Besso.  Let  it  be  done,  let 
<  it  be  done !  I  will  go  down  on  my  knees  and  kiss 

*  your  hand  before  the  Frenchman,  which  will  spread 

Jour  fame  throughout  Europe,  and  make  Louis 
'hilippe  take  yon  for  the  first  man  in  Syria,  if  you 
will  do  it  for  me.  Dear,  dear  Besso,  you  will  pay 
that  old  camel  Scherifif  Effendi  for  me — will  you 
not  ? — and  please  the  Rose  of  Sharon  as  much  as 


me 


r» »» 
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'*  My  prince,"  said  Besso,  "  have  a  fresh  pipe ;  I 
never  can  transact  business  after  sunset.'* 

We  think  just  now  of  the  scene  in  the  young 
Duke,  in  which  Count  Frill  sings  **  charming  Big- 
netta,*'  and  the  Bird  of  Paradise  has  her  beautiful 
oaps  brought  to  the  table,  where  they  are  presently 
stock  upon  the  heads  of  the  gentlemen,  as  finely 
dramatic  in  its  management,  but  we  cannot  ven- 
ture to  give  a  scene  from  so  old  and  well-known 
a  book.  We  can  positively  see  Count  Frill  prelu- 
ding his  song  with  '*  a  beautiful  simper,*'  and  are 
perfectly  aware  of  the  manner  in  which  he  says, 
after  singing,  *'  I  wrote  this  slight  thing  for  Ma- 
dame Sapiepha,  at  the  congress  of  Verona.  It  has 
been  thought  amusing." 

Our  recurrence  to  this  giddy  and  gay  scene  in 
the  young  Duke,  reminds  us  of  one  of  Disraeli's 
minor  merits,  which  we  must  not  omit  in  our  list. 
No  one  ever  gave  so  much  scenic  eflfeet,  so  much 
bounding  and  gliding  life  to  the  mere  written  dis- 
oriptioo  of  a  dance.  The  mixtore  of  tableaux, 
poetry  and  dancing,  in  that  scene  of  the  young 
Duke  in  which  '^  Childe  Dacre"  is  enacted  and 
song :  the  Polonaise  at  the  fancy  ball  in  Vivian 
Grey,  and,  in  the  same  book,  the  arrowy  and  rush- 
ing flight  of  Violet  Fane,  and  desperate  pirouettes 
of  St.  Anthony,  in  the  quadrille  on  the  green  grass, 
by  the  forest  brook,  are  inimitable.  Nothing  of 
the  sort,  in  books,  can  be  found  to  approach  them 
in  scenic  vividness.  Such  things,  if  no  more  than 
pretty,  trivial,  successes,  yet  spring  from  a  great 
and  valuable  power — that  of  imitating  nature  to 
the  very  flash  of  the  eye,  and  throb  of  the  pulse. 

In  ofifset  to  the  lavish,  and  perhaps  tedious,  lau> 
dation  which  we  have  bestowed  upon  Disraeli,  we 
mnst  say  something  of  his  faults.  First,  then,  we 
think  that  he  is  too  careless  in  his  plots,  and  apt 


J 


to  be  occasionally  dull  for  want  of  incident.  Vi- 
vian Grey,  Contarini  Fleming,  The  Young  Duke, 
Wondrous  Tale  of  Alroy,  Henrietta  Temple,  Ve- 
netia,  Coningsby,  Sybil,  and  Tancred,  are  all  defi- 
cient in  plot,  and  most  of  them  in  incident. 

Again  he  is  a  singularly  bad  raconteur^  on  the 
large  scale  which  novel  writing  requires.  In  epi- 
sodes of  story,  like  that  wild  tale  of  Hans  the 
Child-Hunter,  which  Essper  George  tells  to  Vivian 
Grey,  in  their  midnight  ride  through  a  German 
forest,  he  is  successful  enough.  But  his  books 
themselves  want  that  adroit  linking  and  sequency 
which  should  be  present  everywhere  to  secure  and 
conduct  the  attention,  and  by  which  tamer  and  far 
inferior  authors  often  make  us  forgive  a  thousand 
faults.  Disraeli  is  not  to  be  compared  to  James 
as  a  raconteur^  and  for  this  cause,  Contarini  Flem- 
ing or  Tancred,  either  of  which  has  more  beautiful 
thought  and  exquisite  writing  on  a  single  page  than 
such  a  novel  as  the  False  Heir  has  in  its  three  or 
four  hundred,  is  not  near  so  easily  read  to  the  end 
as  that  indiflferent  book. 

Furthermore,  we  are  inclined  to  be  a  little  dis- 
gusted with  Disraeli's  miraculous  boys  and  high-  «/ 
flown  stoflf  about  youth.  Vivian  Grey,  at  Chateau 
Desir,  playing  the  part  of  Bolingbroke ;  Contarini 
Fleming,  an  ardent  lover  at  nine,  and  at  twelve  coro- 
Qlanding  a  banditti  of  boys,  who  positively  steal 
cattle,  stop  travellers  on  the  highways,  and  indulge 
in  hard  drinking  in  an  old  tumble-down  castle  in  a 
desolate  neighborhood ;  Tancred,  with  his  **  Asian 
mystery,"  etc.,  etc.,  are  rather  too  much  of  a  sin-  ^ 
gular  (kntastic  thing.  We  get  tired  of  it;  a  plain 
boy,  with  dirty  hands,  would  be  a  relief  to  us.  If 
*'  Young  England'*  is  the  poetic,  silken-haired,  par- 
ticularly-gloved young  gentleman,  inflated  with 
premature  wisdom,  grand  aspirations,  and  all  man- 
ner of  politic  rascalities  that  D'Israeli  so  frequently 
and  so  fondly  pourtrays  to  us,  then  we  must  say 
that  the  English  senate,  army,  navy,  church,  and  ' 
benches  of  civil  honor  and  trust,  which  are  to  be 
filled  by  the  rising  generation,  will  sadly  fall  away. 
But  novelists  are  not  infallible — we  scarcely  be-  • 
lieve  that  the  boys  of  England  are  all  moulded  % 
after  the  pattern  of  Alcibiades,  or  Philip  Wharton. 
There  can  scarcely  be,  in  fact,  any  very  extensive 
falling  ofiT  in  her  customary  allowance  of  bold,  rug- 
ged lads,  who  tear  their  pantaloons  in  robbing  or-  . 
chards,  have  a  passion  for  riding  the  unbroken  colt, 
dog-ear  their  school  books,  sow  uneasiness  in  ma- 
ternal hearts,  and  cow-nettle  in  the  bed  of  the 
usher,  but  who  one  day,  amongst  their  sowings, 
will  sow  their  wild  oats,  become  good,  brave,  and 
reputable  men,  and  take  wise  and  manly  care  of 
their  allotted  part  of  the  future  of  their  country. 
Disraeli  has,  in  one  or  two  instances,  carried  his 
sentimental  weakness  for  supernatural  boys  so  far 
as  to  make  a  fool  of  himself.  What  are  we  to 
think  of  such  stuflf  as  this  ?  ^*  No  man  should  read 
after  nineteen.    *    *  *   From  nineteen  to  twenty- 
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*  twOf  action,  action,  action.  Do  everything,  dare 
everything,  imagine  everything.  Fight,  write, 
love,  apout,  travel,  feast,  dress,  drink.  *  *  * 
Then  to  your  solitude,  and  meditate  on  youth.  In 
these  words  is  the  essence  of  all  human  wisdom. 
By  five-and-twenty  you  may  know  all  that  man  can 
attain,  both  of  yourself  and  of  your  fellow  crea- 


tures. 


11 


Last  in  the  list  of  our  fault-finding,  D^Israeli 
has  an  adroit  knack  of  pilfering  the  stores  of  other 
writers.  An  extraordinary  case  of  plagiarism  in 
a  portion  of  the  reflective  writing  of  Vivian  Grey, 

I  was  pointed  out  to  our  readers  in  an  article  headed 
'*  Old  Books  and  New  Authors,*'  which  appeared 
in  the  May  number  of  the  Messenger,  1846.  The 
theft  is  from  the  Reli^io  Medici  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne.  We  refer  to  it  without  earing  to  muster 
/further  evidence,  as  sufficient  proof  of  a  dishonest 
habit  in  this  respect. 

We  leave  D' Israeli,  whom  we  admire  for  so 
much,  and  censure  for  so  Utile,  and  hurry  on  to 
another  niche  and  its  statue.  We  have  been  guided 
by  nothing  more  reasonable  than  our  own  oaprice 
•  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  subjects  of 
*  our  criticism.  We  have  passed  from  Bulwer  to 
Dumas,  from  Dumas  to  James,  from  James  to 
D'Israeli,  without  caring  fur  schools  or  classifica- 
tions. W^ith  the  same  cs price  of  transition,  we 
now  take  up  our  own  novelist,  James  Feonimore 
Cooper. 
Cooper  is,  beyond  question,  the  very  head  of  our 
^*  American  novelists.  We  have  a  raultitode  of  them 
of  various  merit  and  kind,  but  he  is  isolated  far 
above  them.  He  wears  the  imperial. purple,  whilst 
they  crowd  below,  in  all  guises  and  degrees  from 
Paladins  to  Jesters.  We  have  '^  heroes  who  di- 
vide the  provinces,  and  for  the  most  part  amuse 
themselves  with  slight  deeds. '^  Kennedy  is  one  of 
these.  We  have  old  crippled  field- marshals  who 
are  too  restless  to  be  quiet,  and  yet  too  much 
spoiled  by  long  inaction  for  fresh  campaigns.  Such 
I  a  worn  out  field- marshal  is  Paulding.  We  have 
1  captains  of  light-horse — active  Free  companions — 
^  who  hire  their  services,  like  Sir  Robert  Knolles,or 
Amergot  Marcell  of  the  jewelled  spurs,  and  per- 
form some  very  dashing  exploits.  W^tllis  is  a 
plumed  and  burnished  specimen  of  these  condot- 
tieri.  We  have  partisan  leaders,  who  do  fine  things 
on  a  limited  scale,  and  waste  their  prowess  in  a 
multiplicity  of  small  adventures.*  We  rank  Simms 
at  the  head  of  these.  We  have  silly  drolls,  who 
act  Polcinello,  and  amuse  the  mob  with  the  humors 
of  a  Puflfer  Hopkins ;  Professor  Ingrahams,  who 
peddle  their  pinchbeck  breastpins,  and  galvanised 
pencils  amongst  the  villages,  and  carry  oflf  the 
savings  of  servant  maids;  and,  lowest  of  all,  we 
have  pamphleteers,  who  do  up  the  last  murder 
or  seduction,  in  high  life,  into  dirty  novelettes,  and 
like  the  little  animal  that  routs  its  enemies  with  its 
execrable  odour,  make  decency  and  virtue  stand 


aside  and  hold  the  nose.  Wo  have  this  extensive 
variety  amongst  the  subordinates ;  but  we  have 
only  one  supreme  head.  Only  Cooper  occupies 
the  sovereign  post.  He  has  won  it  for  himself, 
and  we  think  him  entirely  ^worthy  of  it. 

We  gave  this  highest  rank  of  all  to  Cooper,  be- 
cause he  is  the. most  creative,  and  most  dramatic 
of  our  novelists — and  the  only  true  poet  amongst  4 
them.  That  his  creative  power  is  high  and  rare, 
no  one  who  has  read  his  books  can  for  a  moment 
doubt.  He  is,  in  fact,  a  great  original  genioa.  * 
His  conceptions  of  character  are  as  vivid,  as  wrarm 
with  the  flush  of  life,  as  ever  came  from  the  crea- 
tive mind  of  man.  We  can  think  of  no  novelist, 
save  Scott,  who  has  conceived  so  many  characters 
so  well.  In  this  department — the  conception  and 
delineation  of  character — the  term  creative  ieeriti* 
cally  applicable,  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  strictly 
applicable  in  no  other.  In  the  making  of  events 
or  incidents,  the  creative  power  is  humbled  in  the 
critical  vocabulary,  and  becomes  simply  incentive. 
In  pictures  of  natural  scenery,  which  are  apt  to  be 
considered  mere  copies  from  reality,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  opener  spring  op  purely  as  visions  of 
the  mind,  and  are  no  more  copies  than  the  human 
figures,  we  commonly  call  the  producing  talent 
scenic.  Bui  in  both  cases,  we  think,  as  in  the  eon- 
ception  and  production  of  character,  the  prooder 
term  creative  may  be  rightly  applicable.  It  is  often 
only  the  same  high  faculty  operating  upon  diflferent 
subjects.  In  the  Apollo  Belvidere  the  perfection  of 
creative  genius  is  manifested  in  the  superb  life-like 
image  of  the  God  ;  but  we  think  the  sculptor  has 
shown  it,  also,  by  telling  us,  thniogh  oatward  syra- 
bots-^he  indignant  lip,  the  haughty  brow,  the  far- 
reaching  gaze,  the  poise  of  arm  and  body — that  the 
God  has  just  flown  his  arrow  to  the  heart  of  an 
enemy  ;  in  other  words,  we  have  here  an  incident^ 
in  the  active  symbols  of  which  is  nndoobtedty  a 
great  charm  of  this  immortal  work.  Who  can  saf 
where  between  the  mere  figure  and  the  incident 
which  gives  posture  to  its  limbs  and  meaning  to 
its  features,  the  creative  stops  and  gives  place  to 
something  inferior,  the  inventive!  If,  in  addi- 
tion, not  coldly  copying  from  nature,  but  taking  a 
scene  of  Arcadian  trees,  and  moss-grown  rocks, 
from  among  the  poetic  visions  of  his  own  mind, 
the  sculptor  had  found  it  possible,  by  the  force  of 
his  art,  so  to  represent  it  as  to  enrich  the  whole, 
without  sacrificing  the  requisite  prominence  of  the 
God,  we  hardly  perceive  how  the  power  shown  in 
this  could  have  been  called  scenic,  as  something 
diflferent  from  creative.  Or  to  be  a  little  more 
humble  in  illustration,  let  us  take  the  scene  in 
Cooper's  own  Doerslayer,  in  which  the  hero  shoots 
his  first  Indian.  The  Deershtyer  himself.  Natty 
Bompo,  is  a  triumph  of  creative  genius.  No  one 
will  gainsay  this.  But  what  is  he,  in  the  scene, 
without  the  incident  of  the  death  of  the  chief  I  A 
great  coneeption  and  most  svccessful  delineation  of   * 
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character,  he  is  more  winning  to  as  in  this  scene 
than  in  any  other  in  the  five  novels  of  which  he  is 
the  hero.  Holding  the  head  of  his  dying  enemy 
upon  his  knee,  bathing  the  swarthy  brows  with 
water  from  the  lake  at  his  feet,  ministering  to  the 
tpiritaal  oian,  meanwhile,  the  simple,  qoaint,  and 
touching  consolations  of  his  forest  religion,  blended 
from  the  creed  of  christians,  the  superstitions  of 
the  tribes,  and  his  own  communion  with  nature,  the 
young  pale-face  is  no  where  a  greater  triumph  of 
creative  genius  than  here.  He  is  developed  by 
the  incident.  He  lives  and  moves  in  the  incident. 
Who  shall  separate  the  figure  from  its  surround- 
ings, strangle  the  breath  in  it,  and  then  say,  '*  here, 


have  been  wasting  time  and  temper  in  rather  ridic- 
ulous libel  suits.  One  evil  effect  of  ihis  miserable 
warfare  against  a  power  too  sirono:  for  the  strong- 
est, has  been  seen  in  the  failing  American  reputa- 
tion of  the  greatest  American  novelist.  In  France, 
Dumas,  recognizing  the  **  supreme  merit  of  the 
great  master  of  ocean  romance,**  consents  to  write 
Captain  Paul  in  elucidation  of  certain  mysteries  in 
the  Pilot.  Carlyle  speaks  of  "  American  Cooper, 
that  prose  poet  of  the  woods  and  seas  ;**  and  classes 
him  with  the  very  brightest  of  the  minds  that  are 
**  wasting  their  oil  in  lighting  men  to  their  amuse- 
ments.*' In  France,  England,  and  Germany,  he 
has  reputation  enough ;  here  we  have  scarcely  a 


with  this  stripped  and  breathless  figure  the  high  {decent  author  who  is  applauded  so  faintly  or  re- 
creative genius  stays  behind — with  these  cast  off  luciantly.     Whether  this  unjust  state  of  things  will 


surroundings,  and  the  stifled  breath  a  meaner 
power  had  to  do  V*  And  to  us  also  the  natural  ac- 
companiments of  the  scene,  the  blue  lake,  the  trees 
silent  in  a  windless  air,  the  far-spreading  solitude 
of  wild  nature,  the  whole  touched  with  a  beauty 
which  surpasses  life,  and  proves  it  to  have  been 
*'  all  made  out  of  the  artist's  brain,"  like  the  angel 
m  Christabel's  chamber,  seem  quite  as  inseparable 
a  portion  of  the  creative  triumph.  The  actor,  the 
incident,  the  scenic  surroundings  seem  to  us  to 
make  an  inseparable  one,  in  which  the  creative 
power  cannot  be  critically  argued  to  stop  anywhere 
bat  with  the  limits  of  the  whole.  If  we  are  wrong 
and  the  creative  power  is  not  exercised  in  these 
things,  we  have  only  to  say  that  no  novelist  was 
ever  more  inventive  in  incident  than  Cooper,  or 
■oanifested  a  finer  scenic  ability.  And  after  all, 
this  is  the  gist  of  the  matter ;  the  rest  is  a  mere 
question  as  to  critical  terms,  which,  we  fear,  a 
chance  interest  has  beguiled  us  to  be  tedious  upon. 

Of  Cooper*s  dramatic  power  there  is  no  question, 
and  need  be  no  argument. 

fiot  what  may  not  be  so  evident  to  cursory  read- 
ers, the  mind  of  this  great  prose  author  is  a  highly 
poetical  one.  The  passage  in  the  Pathfinder,  in 
whieh  Natty  Bumpo  modestly  gives  the  catalogue 
of  his  nick-names,  and  descants  upon  the  reasons 
which  won  them  for  him  from  the  poetry  of  the 
frontier  tribes,  is  like  a  page  from  a  poem  exquisite 
in  its  music,  and  fresh  as  the  dewy  forest  itself. 
There  is  poetry  in  profusion  in  his  tales  of  the  wil- 
derness and  the  ocean  ;  not  obtrusive  and  ambitious 
poetry  like  Bulwer's,  or  the  rhapsodical  poetry  in 
V  the  superb  flashes  t>f  which  D^Israeli  appears  so 
resplendent,  but  the  poetry  of  a  mind  warm  with 
gentle  and  heroic  imaginations,  which  issue  into 
utterance  naturally,  and  belong  as  an  element  to 
that  of  which  they  make  a  part.  To  our  mind  the 
wild  sad  picture  of  Lara  and  Kaled  does  not  sur- 
pass that  final  one  of  the  Red  Rover  and  his  page. 

Certain  indiscretions,  growing  perhaps  out  of 
▼anity,  embroiled  Cooper,  many  years  ago,  on  his 
return  from  Europe,  with  the  political  press  of  the 
north.     Since  that  unlucky  beginning,  he  seems  to 


endure  for  the  life  of  Cooper,  depends  upon  him- 
self. Let  him  slop  with  his  libel-suits,  laugh  at 
the  squibs  of  his  persecutors,  and  write  good  nov- 
els. If  he  does  this,  he  will  once  more  sleep  with- 
out nettles  on  his  pillow,  and  escape  from  the  cate- 
gory of  the  Chinese  Governor  Ski- Hi,  (we  are 
afraid  that  we  have  missed  the  name,)  whom  the 
outer  Barbarians  deprived  of  ^*a  relish  for  his 
morning  meal,"  and  grow  complacent  upon  the  re- 
newed favor  of  his  countrymen.  Wounded  vanity 
and  a  faulty  temper  may  prevent  this  cheerful  and 
reasonable  course  and  obscure  his  fame  amongst  us, 
until  the  man,  with  his  bickerings,  is  dead,  and 
only  his  books,  with  their  merits,  live.  That  his 
works  will  live,  is  as  sure  as  that  the  world  will 
continue  to  have  good  minds  that  love  good  books, 
or  readers  too  selfish  to  forego,  and  lose  willingly 
such  extensive  contributions  to  their  enjoyment.* 
The  five  Leatherstocking  novels — five  acts  of  a 
noble  drama — are  not  books  to  be  forgotten.  Nor 
are  the  Sea  Tales  of  perishable  stuff.  Some  heavy 
books  there  are-^chiefly  his  European  novels — 
which  will  doubtless  sink  like  lead,  if  they  have  not 
alreadv  done  so. 

Cooper  is  known  to  prefer  the  Bravo  to  the  rest 
of  his  novels.  This  is  one  of  those  freaks  of  pa- 
rental love,  common  enough  with  authors  and 
mothers.  The  Bravo  is  unquestionably  a  dull  book. 
We  think  The  Deerslayer  the  best  of  his  novels.^ 
It  is  better  in  style  than  the  others,  especially  than 
The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  which,  great  as  it  is 
in  all  substantial  merit,  and  most  absorbing  in  in- 
terest of  all,  is  yet  very  meanly  written ;  moreover, 
it  developes  more  fully  than  any  other  of  the  Leath- 
erstocking novels  with  which,  as  one  of  that  series, 
we  more  immediately  compare  it,  the  aoihor^s  best 
and  most  sustained  character;  finally,  there  is  more 
of  that  sweet  and  gentle  poetry,  of  which  we  have 
spoken  as  characteristic  of  Cooper,  in  this  novel 
than  in  the  others.  It  is  seldom  that  a  book,  writ- 
ten af^er  so  many,  is  better  than  its  predecessors,* 
or  that  the  winter  of  sixty  radiates  a  warmer  poe- 
try of  thought  than  the  summer  of  thirty.  The 
phenomenon,  in  the  case  of  Cooper,  leads  us  to 
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hope  that  he  has  many  more  delightful  books  in 
store  for  as.  We  bid  him  adieu  with  our  best  coar* 
tesies;  and  at  the  same  time  giye  our  readers  a 
respite — if  not  a  perpetual  release. 


THE  WIDOW'S  PRAYER. 

God  of  the  Widow  !  hear  my  cry  ! 

It  comes  from  a  confiding  heart. 
Oh !  raise  my  drooping  hopes  on  high 

And  all  Thy  promised  aid  impart ! 

It  is  not  for  myself  I  plead, 

It  is  for  those  I  call  mine  own  ; 
My  heart  is  now  content  to  bleed, 

With  griefs  that  fall  on  me  alone. 

Forlorn  through  this  dark  world  I  stray, 
And  helpless  dear  ones  round  me  cling ; 

Oh  !  guide  us  through  life*s  dreary  way 
And  gives  us  rest  beneath  Thy  wing. 

No  selfish  fears  assail  me  now. 
Far  other  thoughts  disturb  my  rest ; 

And  deeper,  purer  feelings  glow 
Within  the  widowM  mother's  breast. 

From  thee,  Oh  Lord,  those  feelings  came, 

Meet  tokens  of  a  Father*s  love. 
They  mingle  with  devoiion*s  flame. 

And  raise  my  soul  to  Thee  above ! 

There  was  a  time,  when  Fortune  smiled, 
And  summer  friends  their  ofiTVings  brought, 

These,  long  my  careless  heart  beguiled 
From  every  upward  soaring  thought. 

Then  came  the  often  dreaded  hour 
When  grief  oppressed  my  feeble  soul ; 

I  felt  its  desolating  pow'r. 
And  yielded  to  its  dark  control. 

The  voice  of  friendship  soothed  mine  ear. 

Ere  sorrow's  weight  my  heart  had  crush'd, 
It  promised  aid  in  troubles  near — 

Those  troubles  came — and  it  was  hush'd. 

But  let  me  not  to  Thee  complain 
That  human  love  no  solace  gave ; 

'TIS  Thine  alone  to  soothe  my  pain. 
For  Thou  alone  dost  come  to  save. 

And  Thou  didst  bid  me  lean  on  Thee 

Nor  vainly  trust  to  earthly  aid ; 
And  still  Thy  strength  sustaineth  me 

And  still  my  hopes  on  Thee  are  stay'd. 

God  of  the  Widow !  hear  my  prayer ! 

Oh,  make  me,  more  than  ever,  thine, 
And  those  who  are  my  earthly  care, 

I  cheerfully  to  Thee  resign. 


CAPTAIN  SIBORNE  AND  ANGLO-AMERICANUS, 


We  promised,  in  oar  last,  to  notice  the  qaestioiiA 
propounded  to  as  by  our  correspondent,  **  Anglo 
Americanus,"  and  we  proceed  now,  in  some  aorl, 
to  the  fulfilment  of  our  engagement. 

And  first  of  all  with  regard  to  the  battle  of  Wa- 
terloo itself.  Our  correspondent  will  recollect, 
that  we  did  not  draw  our  conclusions  either  from 
our  own  fancy,  or  from  the  writings  of  any  French 
historian.  They  were  derived  from  a  soarce  which 
we  hardly  think  any  Englishman  will  feel  obliged 
to  him  for  calling  in  question.  They  came  directly 
from  the  narrative  of  Capt.  Siborne — ^an  English- 
man— an  English  officer — who,  we  believe,  was 
present  at  this  battle — who,  at  least,  has  taken  great 
pains  to  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all 
the  material  facts — and  who,  certainly,  as  far  as  we 
are  able  to  see,  knows  more  of  the  circumstances 
attending  that  tremendous  conflict,  than  any  other 
person  now  in  existence,  with  the  exception,  no 
doubt,  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  whose  evidenoe 
has  not  yet  been  furnished  to  the  world,  and  of 
Marshal  Soult,  who  likewise  has  thought  proper, 
thus  far,  to  pass  the  subject  entirely  sub  sHeniw. 
They  were  fortified  by  the  testimony  of  Bokiw, 
himself  a  Prussian  General — assisting  in  the  over- 
throw of  Napoleon  upon  that  bloodf  field — who, 
came  up  at  a  time  when  the  deadly  struggle  was 
in  its  very  crisis— who  declared — under  the  sanc- 
tity of  a  despatch  addressed  to  majesty  itself — that 
but  for  his  arrival,  and  the  consequent  withdrawal  of 
St  least  27,000  men,  (more  than  a  third  of  the  French 
army,)  from  the  attack  upon  the  Anglo-Allied  army, 
that  army  must  have  been  inevitably  routed  in  a 
very  few  minutes — and  whose  decisive  part  in  the 
conflict  was  attested  by  the  loss  of  one- fourth  of 
his  whole  force,  though  he  was  engaged  not  half 
so  long  as  were  the  Anglo- Allied  forces,  whose 
loss  was,  taking  time  and  other  things  into  consid- 
eration, not  comparable  to  his. 

*  At  the  letter  of  **  Anglo^AAericanos,*'  which  elicits 
thie  retpoose,  has  never  ^>pearcd  in  the  body  of  oar  work, 
but  was  printed  among  other  articles  on  the  Cover  of.  the 
November  number,  we  take  occasion  to  insert  it  here. 

OcTOBBS  8th,  1847. 

Sir  : — As  yon  have  been  so  very  ingenious  aoid  clever 
in  finding  oatjreasooa  why  the  Frmck  DID  not  oonqaer  at 
Waterloo,  perhaps  you  will  be  ao  good  as  to  tell  us  in  your 
next  number,  why  the  English  DID  conquer  at  Crecy,  Poic- 
tiers,  Agincourt,  Blenheim,  &c. 

I  remain,  sir,  yours  respectfully, 

AlfOLO-AMUICAirUB. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Southern  Literary  Meeeeitger. 
Richmond,  Virginia, 

P.  S.— -1  forget  whether  you  are  an  A}umn\isof  Hampdem 
Sidney  College,  Virginia,  or  of  Si,  OmerSf  in  Frmace  f 
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If  then  we  hare  been  the  eaase  of  any  injostice 
to  England,  her  sona,  or  her  admirers,  the  blame 
rests  not  with  as.  Let  our  oorrespondent  call  Bu- 
low  and  Sibome  into  court,  for  they,  in  Ibie  in- 
stanee  at  l«ist,  are  the  gnilty  party.  Upon  their 
•tatements,  not  cont  radieted  as  far  as  we  hswrn  aeen, 
M  we  rest  thronfhoot  our  whole  analysis  of  thta 
short,  but  most  disastrous  eampeign.  If  they  were 
wrong  it  was  certainly  no  fault  of  onrs.  We  chal- 
lenge sny  man  to  a  perusal  of  Capt.  Sibome's 
book,  in  connection  with  Bulow's  despatch — if  he 
be  a  eandid  man,  we  defy  him  to  arrive  at  any  other 
eoeelusioo  than  soch  as  we  came  to. 

What  is  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  two  t  Cap- 
tain Siborne,  aAer  a  most  diligent  search  into  the 
records  of  all  the  countries  concerned  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1819-^-after  having  inspected  the  evidence 
afibrded  by  the  pay-rolls  of  London,  of  Paris,  of 
Berlin,  of  Brussels  and  of  all  tlie  German  States 
whose  troops  were  engaged  in  that  service— tells 
OS  that  on  the  16ih  of  June  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon, with  nn  army  counting,  all  told,  198,401  men, 
erossed  the  Sambre  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
Marshal  Blucher  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who 
were  at  the  head,  the  first  of  118,000  and  the  other 
of  106,000  troops!  The  disparity  between  the 
whole  force  of  the  French  Emperor,  and  either 
dU vision  of  the  allied  furcea  was  not  so  great  as  to 
have  induced  any  man,  calling  himself  a  great  Cap* 
tain,  10  hesitate  in  meeting  him  singly.  If  Wel. 
lington  with  his  106,000  men  had  met  the  182,000 
of  Napoleon  and  rooted  them,  surety  the  aehieve- 
nent  wouid  not  have  been  esteemed  unparalleled. 
Julius  Cesar,  with  83,000  men  routed  Pompey  the 
Great  with  68,000.  If  Marshal  Blucher  had  met 
and  vanquished  Napoleon,  having  within  4000  of 
hia  number,  it  would  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
not  have  been  considered  such  a  very  extraordina- 
ry affair !  The  singular  fact,  then,  is  presented  to 
the  mind  of  two  great  Generala,  each  claiming  for 
himself,  and  having  admirers  who  claim  for  them, 
the  merit  of  having  defeated  Napoleon,  being  una- 
Ue  with  forces  nearly  two  to  one,  to  prevent  his 
entry  into  Belgium,  bis  attacking*  and  beating  ooe 
of  them,  and  according  to  Bulow,  beating  to  all  in- 
tenU  and  purposes,  the  other  too,  so  badly  that  if  he 
had  not  gotten  op.  he  would  have  been  swept  from 
the  field.  Let  Anglo-Americanus  with  all  his  preju- 
dices look  at  thia  fact.  But  do  not  let  him  hold  us 
responsible  for  it.  Let  him  look  to  Bulow  and  Si- 
borne.  They  are  the  men  out  of  whose  mouths 
Wellington  and  Blucher  are  condemned.  It  ia 
and  has  been  no  part  of  our  business  to  make  rep- 
utations or  to  mar  them.  ^*  iVt  pongo  rsy,  m  ^uUo 
f«y.''  We  only  speak  facta  as  they  are  handed  to 
Da  by  two  authorities,  both  of  them  perfectly  or- 
thodox in  the  eyes  of  all  Englishmen.  Bulow,  the 
Prussian  General,  and  Siborne,  the  English  Cap- 
tain ;  the  one  writing  from  the  field  of  battle,  and 
the  other  ^orifyiag  the  Duke  of  Welliofton,  thirty 
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I  years  after  the  battle  was  fought.  What  a  com- 
pliment do  not  the  English  pay  to  Napoleon  and 
the  brave  men  with  him,  when  they  lepresent  the 
conquest  of  189,000  men  by  994,000  aa  ameeian- 
perfaomaa  performance  I 

That  Napoleon  never  would  have  undertaken 
this  daring  project,  but  for  the  opportunity  pre- 
sented by  the  disposition  of  the  allied  forces,  we 
have  no  doubt ;  and  here,  too,  we  are  borne  out  to 
the  very  echo,  by  Captain  Siborne.  We  refer 
Anglo-Americanus  to  his  book  and  to  the  map  of 
Flanders  for  a  confirmation  of  what  we  say.  His 
force  was  disseminated  over  such  an  immense  ex- 
tent of  country,  that  it  is  quite  wonderful  to  us, 
who  do  not  pretend  to  be  military  men,  and  to  oth- 
ers who  not  only  pretend  to  l)e,  btit  who  really  are, 
how  they  ever  got  together.  If  Anglo-America- 
nus will  read  the  book,  with  the  msp,  and  then  say, 
that  if  Napoleon,  atid  thoae  around  him,  (we  mean 
most  especially  Marshal  Ney.)  had  acted  with  the 
vigor  and  promptitude  by  which  their  former  cam- 
paigns had  been  distinguished,  the  allied  army 
would  not  have  been  destroyed  in  its  cantonments, 
then  we  concede  to  him  all  that  he  may  desire. 

We  come  now  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  This 
battle  has  always  been  pointed  to  in  triumph  by 
the  English  as  a  great  trial  of  strength  between 
the  two  races.  They  regard  it  as  a  sort  of  grand 
boxing  match— -a  **  stand  op  fight*'  in  which  all 
manoBuvring  being  laid  aside,  the  parties  fought  it 
out  on  the  principle  of  fair  play  and  no  gammon, 
just  as  they  do  in  the  ring.  To  make  out  auch  a 
ease,  as  this,  it  would  be  necessary  to  prove  in  the 
outset  that  the  parties  were  equal  at  least  in  num- 
ber. Yet  in  despite  of  all  the  praises  lavished 
upon  British  valor,  the  perusal  of  Captain  Siborne^S 
book,  (which  wa  desire  to  be  kept  always  in  con- 
nection with  Bulow*s  despatch,)  leads  inevitably  to 
the  conclusion  that  45.000  Frenchmen,  for  ten 
hours,  not  only  kept  the  field  against  98,000  **  boM 
Britons,*'  assisted  by  forty  thoussnd  troops,  who, 
to  Judge  from  their  loss  on  the  field  of  battle,  fought 
at  least  as  hard  as  they  did,  but  that  except  for  hia 
arrival,  and  the  consequent  employment  of  95,000 
Frenchmen  against  kim^  who  were  designed  for 
the  Anglo- A  Hied  army,  they  must  in  a  very  few 
minotes  have  been  routed  beyond  the  hope  of  re- 
covery. It  was,  after  all,  a  ocnteat  between  46,000 
Frenchmen,  and  98,000  Englishmen  assisted  by 
40,000  allies  1  Was  that  any  mighty  victory  I 
Did  that  eaiablish  any  inferiority  of  race  on  Uie 
part  of  the  French !  Does  that  give  Jtdin  Boll 
any  right  to  claim  supremacy  over  the  other  na* 
tiona  of  the  earth  !  D«)es  it  establish  his  claim  to 
be  equal  to  at  least  two  Frenchmen  every  Eng- 
lishman of  them  all  ?  Certainly  it  d«ies  not.  The 
conclusion  is,  that  it  was  no  fair  trial  of  strength 
between  the  two— that  if  the  Englishman  is  supe- 
rior to  the  Frenohman  in  the  points  that  meal  be- 
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eoine  a  man,  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was,  at  any 
rate,  no  evidence  of  the  fact. 

Sii  much  for  this  part  of  the  indiclment.  We 
must  beg  the  favor  of  Anglo  American  us  not  lo  hold 
us  responsible  for  any  statement  made  in  ibe  arti- 
cle to  which  his  card  allades.  For  any  explana- 
tion which  may  be  desirable  we  refer  him  to  his 
own  friends,  to  wit ; — Captain  Siborne  of  the 
English  army,  and  the  Daron  Buluw  Von  Dene- 
ritys,  a  field- marshal  in  the  service  of  his  Prus- 
sian Majesty,  Frederick  William,  the  foarih,  (we 
believe,)  of  that  illustrious  name.  If,  from  the  ac- 
counts of  these  worthies,  properly  weighed  and 
compared,  he  does  not  infer  that  his  friends  were 
most  handsomely  flogged 

"And  that  if  Butow,  Blucher,  Gneisenaa, 

And  God  knowfl  who  besides  in  ••ao"  and  "ow,** 

Had  not  iH>me  up  in  tinoe  to  cast  an  awe 

into  tbe  hearts  of  iboee  who  fought  till  now 

As  tigers  combat  with  an  empty  craw, 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  ceased  to  show 

His  orders,  also  to  receive  his  pensions," 


then  we  give  him  np  as  altogether  incorrigible ; 
reason  and  he  have  not  their  habitation  together. 
Before  accounting  for  the  victories  of  Crecy, 
Poictiers,  Ajtincourt,  Blenheim,  &o.,  which  we 
think  we  can  do  to  the  satisfaction  even  of  Anglo 
Americanus,  we  think  it  right  to  answer  the  qoes- 
tion  propounded  in  the  latter  part  of  hia  card.    To 
be  brief  then  we  w^ero  neither  educated  at  Si. 
Omers,  nor  at  Hampden  Sidney !  Id  other  words 
we  are  neither  Jeaoit  nor  Puritan.     A  Jesuit  we 
oould  Tiot  be ;  a  Puritan  we  are  not ;  yet  we  may 
Bay  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  believing  as 
every  man  d<»e8,  his  own  way  of  thinking  to  be 
the  best,  that  we  had  rather  be  a  Puritan  than  any 
thing  else  except  the  very  thing  we  are.     Any 
prmestant  sect,  we  care  not  what  it  may  be,  will 
always  do  the  Puritans  the  credit  to  place  them 
second  best,  ranking  themselves  of  course  always 
first.     For  our  own  parts  though  we  do  not  belong 
to  them,  but  we  hope,  to  a  better  set  of  men  than 
even  they,  we  are  not  disposed  to  blame  tbe  pride  of 
those  who  ''  make  broad  ihoir  phylacteries"  upon 
that  score.     One  thing  at  least  may  be  said  for  the 
Puritana;  that,  apart  from  religion,  they  have  al- 
waya  been  most  intelligent  friends,  and  warm  asset - 
tors  of  liberty,  not  only  here  but  in  the  old  country 
also.     If  then  the  question  *'  were  you  educated 
at  St.  Omers  or  at  Hampden  Sidney  ?"  was  de- 
aigned  to  put  the  Jesuit  and  the  Puritan  in  the 
same  category,  we  blush  for  the  man  that  penned 
it.     Englishmao  though  he  be.  does  he  mean  to 
desecrate  the  remains  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  of  John 
Hampden,  of  Algernon  Sidney,  of  John  Milton  1 
Shame  upon  the  Enjflish  heart  that  ooiild  conceive 
each  foul  wrong!    Palsy  upon  the  English  hand 
that  could  pen  it  I 
Bat  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  Anglo  Ameri- 


canos meant  no  such  distinction  as  is  here  taken, 
and  as  is  plainly  deducible  from  his  card.     We  be- 
lieve him  to  be  not  only  a  good  Englishman  bat  a 
good  Protestant  likewise.     St.  Omers  is  in  Fraooe, 
and  we  suspeot  that  he  means,  absurd  as  it  may  afi- 
pear,  to  connect  the  coarse  of  Napoleon,  ttie  child 
of  a  revolution  which  drove  every  Catholic  priest 
out  of  France — a  sworn  enemy  to  nacrnks,  friars, 
and  all  the   paraphernalia  of  soperstiiion — vboae 
most  bitter  personal  foes  were  these  very  Jesuits — 
with  the  doctrines  tanght  at  that  famoas  seminary. 
The  war,  he  would  have  us  believe,  was  a  reli- 
gious war ;   Napoleon  was  the  representative  of 
the  Pope,  Wellingttm  of  protestantism ;    and  by 
thus  classifying  the  two,  according  to  an  arrange- 
ment of  his  own,  he  seeks  to  enhst  sympathy  in 
favor  of  the  English  party  and  against  the  Freaefa. 
It  was  fashionable  with  a  certain  party  in  thiscmm- 
try  about  the  year  1812,  to  call  England  the  ^  Bsl- 
wark  of  the  Protestant  Religion.*^     It  is  true  that 
not  more  than  five  years  before,  upon  a  mere  sss- 
picien,  she  had  seized  the  fleet,  bombarded  the  eapi- 
tal,  and  mordered  by  iboaaands  the  suhyects  of  her 
protestant  sister  Denmark ;  It  is  true  likewise  that 
she  had  for  many  years  waged  a  war  very  imieb 
like  piracy  according'  to  our  idea  of  that  crioie, 
against  protestant  America ;  4rne  that  ahe  had  OMir- 
dered  and  starved  in  India  more  men  in  one  year 
than  Bonaparte*8  wars  cost  all  told ;  hot  what  of 
thatt   John  Boll  did  all  this,  and  John,  tike  Us 
king,  can  do  no  wrong.     Another  might  be  thought 
to  forfeit  hie  claims  to  the  championship  of  the 
protestant  religion,  by.  so  many  acts  of  piracy,  mur- 
der, plunder,  and  wholesale  barbarity  of  every  de- 
scription.    But  they  only  strengthen  John's claimsw 
Now  for.Crecyt  Poitiers,  Agincourt,  &e..    We 
separate  them    entirely  from  Blenheim,  because 
they  were  battles  of  altogether  a  difl«rent  nature. 
In  the  battle  of  Crecy,  as  weU  as  we  recoHeet, 
the  French  were  to  the  English  somewhat  hi  the 
proportion  of  seven  to  one ;  (it  is  long  since  we 
read  the  reign  of  Ekiward  III.,  and  of  course,  wri- 
ting without  any  book  at  hand  to  which  we  ean  re- 
fer«  we  can  not  be  expected  to  display  any  very 
extraordinary  degree  of  accuracy.)    The  loss  of 
the  English  on  that  occasion,  was  very  dight — it 
amooiited,  as  well  as  we  remember,  to  about  one 
seventieth  part  of  their  whole  army.     Such  a  dis- 
parity o(  loss,  when  the  forces  were    to  unequal 
indicates  not  a  battle,  but  a  massacre.     It  proves 
that  the  parties  were  terribly  mismatehed  in  some 
particular — that  the  one  was  a  party  of  soldiers, 
well  drilled  and  well  tried — the  other  an  undisci- 
plined rabble.     The  proportions  in  the  battles  of 
Poictiers  and  Agincourt,  as  well  as  we  remember, 
were  nearly  the  same,  and  the  results  very  similar. 
Superiority  of  diseiplinn,  superiority  of  arms,  so- 
periority  of  mcrale*  in  all  three  onses.  and  no  ao- 
periority  of  race,  are  evident  from  the  very  faeis 
of  the  ease.     No  Engli8hnaan,at  least  no  English 
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soldier,  wHl  say,  that  one  Englishman  is  able  to 
beat  seven  or  eight  Frenchmeo.  Yet  if  a  case  is 
to  be  made  out  in  favor  of  the  snperiority  of  the 
£nglish  race  over  the  French,  from  these  three 
battles,  soeh  groond  must  he  assumed.  It  i«  very 
possible,  that  a  fifth  pan  of  either  of  these  armies, 
well  disciplined,  well  officered,  and  weH  command- 
ed, would  have  been  able  lo  effect  much  more,  than 
all  this  crowd  of  militia,  who  with  just  the  same 
amoont  of  native  valor,  had  yet  neither  the  experi- 
ence, nor  the  skill  tt»  make  their  superior  numbers 
of  any  avail.  The  English  army,  in  the  last  war, 
rooted  the  Americans  in  the  proportion  of  three  or 
four  to  one  at  Bladensbnrg.  The  cause  is  appa- 
rent  enough  ;  it  was  a  contest  between  veterans 
and  militia.  The  countrymen  of  these  very  same 
Americans,  thus  routed,  not  more  than  three  months 
previous,  at  Chippewa  and  at  Liindy's  Lane,  drove 
the  veterans  of  the  Peninsula  before  them  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet ;  yei  they  were  the  same  peo- 
ple !  The  only  difference  was  in  the  drill.  The 
ranaways  of  Bladensburg,  with  the  advantage  of 
six  month*s  training  under  Scoii  or  Gaines,  would 
have  made  just  as  hard  a  fight  as  their  brethren  on 
the  Canada  frontier.  What  then  should  we  say  to 
the  complacency  of  that  Englishman  who  should 
assert  the  superiority  of  his  race  over  ours,  and 
point  10  Bladensbnrg,  as  evidence  of  the  fact  t 
Hannibal,  the  Carthagenian,  with  an  army  of  fifty 
thonsand  men.  Gaols.  Carthagenians,  Numidians, 
Spaniards — in  fine  of  almost  every  nation  then 
known — (Livy  calls  his  army  "  Colluvies  omnium 
gentium,'*  the  common  sewer  of  the  human  race) — 
otterly  destroyed  a  Roman  army  of  ninety  thous- 
and men  at  the  battfe  of  Canna;.  Does  any  man 
think  that  the  Rurnane,  as  a  race,  were  inferior  to 
these  refugees  from  all  quarters  of  the  earth  1 
Robert  Bruce  beat  the  English  at  Bannockburn, 
where  they  werfe  in  the  proportion  of  three  or  four 
to  one.  Is  an  Englishman  willing  to  acknowledge 
that  his  Northern  brethren  forma  race  superior  to 
theirs?  But  we  are  going  a  little  too  fast.  It 
may  be  incumbent  on  us  to  show  that  the  French 
troops  at  Crecy,  Pole  tiers  and  Agincourt  were 
little  better  than  a  rabble.  We  should  proceed  to 
do  so  at  once,  but  our  limits  compel  us  to  break  ofl^ 
here  somewhat  abruptly,  and  t«»  reserve  our  remarks 
on  this  branch  of  the  subject  until  some  future  oc- 
casion. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  A  TRAVELLER. 
A  SOJOURN  AT  GHENT. 

No.  VI. 

•  •  •  •  No,  my  promise  is  not  forgotton,  and  if 
you  will  rest  with  me  under  the  shade  of  this  wide- 
spreading  tree,  which  brings  to  mind  the  famous 
elm  at  Worms,  I  will  comply  with  your  desire  and 


continue  my  reminiscences,  happy  to  know  that 
they  sflford  you  amusement. 

We  were,  last  eveeing,  admiring  a  Ane  engrra- 
ving  of  Ghent,  aikl  now  I  will  teH  you  about  some 
remaHcable  things  we  saw  there.  We  Temained 
only  a  few  days,  but  they  were  rendered  very  agree* 
able  by  the  kindness  and  hospiiality  of  the  Dulie 
and  Dutcheaa  of  Saxeweimar,  who  reside  in  the 
city,  he  being  eommandsnt  of  it. 

You  may  remember  oar  heeoming  acqnainted 
with  him  at  Albany  and  Lebanon  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  where  he  joined  our  party  in  an  excur- 
sion to  the  Shaker  viHage — his  afierwards  visiting 
us  here  at  home  and  being  during  the  same  summer 
one  of  our  fellow-passengers  in  the  voyage  to  Liv- 
erpool ?  Well,  when  he  met  os  accidentally  two 
years  afterwards  in  a  Chnrch  at  Ghent,  he  greeted 
us  most  eordially,  introdnced  aa  to  his  family  and 
entertained  us  most  hospitably  at  his  palace,  where 
we  dined  in  company  with  several  intelligent  and 
distinguished  foreigners,  like  ourselves,  invited 
guests. 

The  Duke,  as  you  know  him  personally,  it  is 
needless  to  describe  to  you  farther  than  thai  lie 
was  gay  and  agreeable  at  home  as  we  found  him 
abroad  and  quite  as  huroormis  and  foil  of  anecdote. 
I'he  Dnchesa,  who  is  sister  to  the  present  Queen 
Dowager  of  Englaad,  waa  a  tall,  dignified  gentle- 
mannered  woman,  asqoiet  as  his  Grace  was  lively. 
In  the  evening  their  three  carriages  were  drnwn 
up  in  front  of  the  paUce  to  convey  those  who 
choose  to  go,  to  the  theatre,  to  hear  Madame  Mon- 
donv ilte  sing.  She  was  there  considered  a  great 
vocalist,  hut  he  did  not  think  her  comparable  to 
Mademoiselle  Simlag,  whom  we  had  heard  a  few 
months  previous,  in  Psris.  Guillon  and  his  pnpil 
Dorus  accompanied  her  ofi  the  flule.  The  thea^ 
tre  of  Ghent  is  neither  large  nor  handsome,  bat  we 
were  struck  with  the  pecolar  appropriateness  of 
the  decoration  of  the  first  and  second  tier  of  boxes. 

Go  the  pannels  of  the  first*  the  best  scenes  from 
the  chief  works  of  various  dramatisia  were  painted, 
and  above  those,  on  the  pannels  of  the  second  tier, 
busts  painted  in  relief ,  represented  the  authors 
themselves. 

Now  all  this  is  but  a  preamble — the  things  I  am 
to  describe  to  you  as  being  remarkable,  are  as  fol- 
lows  And  as  chief  1  will  liegin  with  the 

Beguinage,  an  establishment  of  religious  females, 
whose  number  at  the  period  of  our  visit  amounted 
to  aeven  hundred.  They  resided  in  a  collection  of 
small  houses  built  within  the  same  inolosure  and 
dedicated  to  different  saints,  the  name  of  each 
saiui  being  inscribed  in  large  letters  on  each  front 
door.  In  the  midst  of  this  little  town,  (so  one 
may  call  it,)  stands  the  church;  this  bears  the 
name  of  Saint  Elizabeth,  who  ia  considered  the 
patroness  of  the  Beguines^  as  the  members  of  this 
extraordinary  sisterhood  are  termed.  Nuns  they 
cannot  be  styled,  for  they  take  do  vows  and  are  at 
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liberty  to  return  tu  the  world  and  society  whenever 
they  choose,  and  even  to  marry ! 

Only  single  women  are  ever  received  as  mem- 
bers and  none  need  apply  who  cannot  pay  n  stipu- 
lated sum  and  produce,  a  certificate  of  her  respect- 
ability and  worthiness.  Each  lives  opon  her  own 
resources  and  if  unable  to  hire  a  servant «  must  cook 
and  wash  for  herself.  There  were  generally  three 
or  four  residing  in  the  same  dwelling,  some,  how- 
ever, who  were  more  fortunate  in  p(*ssessing  a  lar- 
ger p«>rtion  of  this  world's  goods,  kept  their  own 
domicil.  The  sisterhood  is  divided  into  compa- 
nies, and  every  company  is  under  the  charge  of  a 
directress,  and  a  superior  reigns  .4»ver  all.  They 
had  a  flourishing  schotd  for  poor  children — taught 
them  to  readsnd  make  lacdand  the  work  was  s«iUi 
for  the  benefit  of  the  little  pupils  and  their  parents. 
Some  of  the  children  were  not  more  than  six  years 
old  and  it  was  q^uite  astonishing  to  witness  their 
dexterity  and  rapidity  in  moving  the  pins  and  wea- 
ving the  meshes  of  the  face. 

At  night  we  went  to  see  the  Beguines  at  Vea- 
pars  snd  a  solemn  sight  it  was.  They  were  clad 
in  long  white  veils  and  in  the  dim  light  of  theii 
Cathedral,  which  was  furnished  with  only  a  few 
scattered  lamps,  they  resembled  kneeling  spectres. 
For  a  considerable  lime  the  effect  was  kept  up,  by 
their  remaining  perfectly  motioolesa.  They  were 
a  cheerful,  lively  set  in  the  morning,  while  enga- 
ged at  their  various  employments,  but  in  the  even- 
ing a  more  demure  and  sanctified  eolleetion  of  faces 
you  never  beheld ! 

This  gave  me  a  favorable  opinion  of  them,  for  I 
Hke  to  see  Christians  gay  and  cheerful  at  all  times 
unless  they  are  under  the  rod  of  affliction,  and 
while  at  their  devotions  in  public,  or  private,  when 
they  cannot  be  ti>o  serious  and  contemplative. 
The  next  remarkable  thing  1  rememl^er  seeing  was 
the  funeral  of  a  youth  of  fiHeen,  who  was  a  pupil 
in  the  Royal  College  of  Ghent  and  was  so  much  be- 
loved by  his  companions  that  they  would  not  suffer 
his  corpse  to  be  carried  in  a  hearse,  but  bore  it  to 
the  grave  on  their  shoulders,  while  the  hearse  fol- 
lowed empty. 

They  wore  black  crape  bands  on  their  arms  and 
were  preceded  by  a  boy  decorated  with  a  broad, 
orange- colored  ribbon,  from  which  were  suspended 
several  medals  which  the  deceased  had  gained  in 
contests  for  literary  honors.  The  coffin  was  cov- 
ered  with  a  white  silk  pall  richly  embroidered  and 
on  the  top  of  that  atood  a  basket  made  of  silver 
bullion  and  filled  with  artificial  fiowers. 

We  loitered  on  the  pavement  till  the  mournful 
procession  had  passed  and  was  lost  to  our  view  in 
turning  the  corner  of  a  street. 

A  previous  engagement  prevented  our  witness- 
ing the  ceremony  of  consigning  the  body  to  the 
t(»mb,  which  we  regretted,  as  it  would  have  been 
an  interesting  as  well  as  solemn  scene,  and  you 


know  my  predilection  for  whatever  kindles  deep 
and  sacred  feelings. 

In  the  course  of  our  rambles  next  moroingt  we 
entered  the  Town  Hall,  and  there  collected  in  a 
spacious  room,  we  saw  more  than  a  dosen  babies 
in  the  arms  of  as  many  nurses. 

On  asking  the  cause  of  this  marvellooa  infantine 
aasemblage,  we  were  informed  the  children  wera 
brought  there  to  be  baptised.  That  the  laws  of 
the  country  enacted  that  as  soon  as  a  child  was 
born,  the  father,  accompanied  by  two  witoesaea* 
should  go  to  the  chief  magistrate  and  give  bin 
notice  of  the  birth  and  sex  of  the  child,  (which  are 
immediately  recorded,)  and  that  afterwards  when 
old  enough  it  was  usually  taken  to  the  same  place 
to  be  christened. 

Near  this  room  was  another  called  the  ^*  Hall  of 
Marriage,"  in  which  the  votaries  of  Hymen  were 
united  for  better  or  worse,  by  the  civil  magistrate. 
I  canU  say  any  thing  in  favor  of  either  of  ih#«e 
customs.  Baptism  and  marriage  are  rites  too  sa- 
cred and  solemn  to  be  performed  by  any  other  than 
a  minister  of  religion. 

By-the-by.  talking  of  children,  reminds  me  tbat 
we  saw  a  tomb  in  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  at 
Ghent,  which  was  erected  over  a  man  and  his  wife, 
who  had  thirty- one  !  and  lost  them  all  in  a  monik!  1 
so  said  the  inacriptiun  upon  the  atone.  I  don't  be- 
lieve it  I 

In  the  cathedral  we  were  astonished  at  the  sio- 
gnlarity  of  design  and  the  beautiful  carving  of  the 
pulpit.  It  was  of  wood  richly  sculptured,  and  or- 
namented with  marble  bas-reliefs.  The  top  or 
ceiling  was  supported  by  the  branches  of  two  trees» 
filled  with  leaves  and  golden  apples,  one  of  which 
a  serpent,  (alias,  his  satanic  majesty  in  that  shape,) 
held  in  his  mouth,  while  his  scaly  length  entwined 
ihe  trunk  of  the  tree.  At  the  foot  of  the  steps 
leading  up  to  the  pulpit  stood  two  angels,  the  sise 
of  life  and  made  of  white  marble,  pointing  so  the 
reptile.  Under  the  pulpit,  (which  was  of  antique 
form  and  rested  on  a  stand  or  stem,)  were  the  fig- 
ures of  Time  and  Truth — the  latter  grasped  an 
open  book.  A  curtain  admirably  carved  and  of 
wood^  enveloped  the  top  of  the  pulpit  and  was  raised 
in  front  by  two  little  angels,  (also  of  white  marble,) 
bearing  a  golden  cross. 

The  baptismal  font  was  almost  as  singular  as  the 
pulpit,  and  consisted  of  an  azure  and  star-spangled 
globe  resting  on  angels  amid  clouds  of  white  mar- 
ble— the  cover  was  decorated  with  a  silver  clcMid, 
a  golden  cross  and  serpent.  It  was  said  to  be  the 
identical  font  that  was  osed  at  the  christening  of 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  who  you  know  was  bora 
in  the  city. 

We  descended  into  the  subterranean  portion  of 
the  Cathedral  to  see  the  tomb  of  the  laat  Bishop 
of  Ghent.  It  was  ctnnposed  of  a  material  called 
"  pierre  de  touche,"  (touch-stone.)  by  which  the 
purity  of  gold  was  tested— if  unadulieratedf  it  left 
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a  mark.  I  entirely  forget  whether  tee  experimented 
oo  the  ocoaeion.  1  rather  think  we  did^  although 
at  thia  distant  period  of  time,  I  cannot  deiermine, 
but  one  thing  is  sure,  the  reaiih  hae  made  no  im- 
pression on  our  minds,  if  the  gold  did  open  the 
stone. 

The  Cathedral  is  rich  in  marble  eolorons,  mono* 
meets,  ststues  and  psintings.  Among  the  pictares 
is  the  '*  Pasohal  lamb'^  by  Van  Eyck,  sometimes 
styled  "  John  of  Bruges,''  whence  he  csroe.  He 
is  reputed  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  art  of  mixing 
colors  with  oil. 

We  fisited  a  convent  of  the  Order  of  '*  La  Visi- 
tation," where  b<ibinet  was  embroidered.  It  was 
done  by  poor  orphans  whom  the  nuns  took  onder 
their  protection  until  twenty* four  years  of  age, 
when,  having  by  that  time  learnt  the  trade,  they 
were  sent  forth  into  the  world  to  support  them- 
selves by  their  own  skill  and  industry. 

We  saw  them  busily  plying  their  needlfss,  and 
observed  with  surprise,  thai  the  most  intricate  and 
difficult  patterns  were  imitated  without  paper,  or 
marks  to  assist  them — the  meshes  served  as  guides. 
We  were  desirous  to  have  witnessed  the  manufac- 
turing of  lace,  but  had  encountered  such  delay  and 
trouble  ere  we  obtained  admission  to  the  bobinet 
establishment,  that  we  resolved  not  to  attempt  an 
ioapection  of  a  lace  one.  The  Abbess  was  old, 
morose  and  so  disobliging  that  she  would  not  have 
let  us  in,  had  it  not  been  fur  an  order  from  ibe  Vi- 
car General,  an  aged  and  affable  priest,  who  treated 
OS  with  much  suavity  and  kindness-»we  also  foimd 
"  sister  Anne,"  (a  young  nun  who  went  about  with 
OS  as  cicerone,)  very  amiable  and  communicative- 
she  was  very  lively  too  and  carried  us  into  s  par- 
lor to  show  us  some  pictures  and  a  piano—'*  here,'* 
ehe  said,  "  we  amuse  ourselves  with  dancing  quad- 
rilles every  evening,  and  the  novices  play  the  part 
of genilemenJ*^  On  expressing  my  amazement  that 
dancings  generally  was  one  of  the  bug-bears  of  re- 
ligious communities,  should  be  allowed  in  the  oon- 
ireot,  she  replied  that  **  they  there  considered  it 
Dot  only  an  innocent,  but  a  rational  amusement  and 
a  great  contributor  to  health — if  we  were  to  min- 
gle with  the  world  snd  spend  money  and  time  in 
dressing  up  ouiseives  for  the  sake  of  dancing,  we 
should  view  it  very  differently,  but  here  there  is 
no  such  desire  or  inducement,  and  we  dance  merely 
for  the  pleasure  of  the  music  and  the  benefit  of  the 
exercise."  A  ssge  process  of  reas«)ning,  thought 
I,  and  we  came  away  well  pleased  with  '*  sister 
Anne"  and  her  argument. 

In  the  commencement  of  our  conversation,  be- 
neath this  '*  lord  of  the  Yorest,*'  1  alluded  to  the 
great  elm  at  Worms,  which  it  somewhat  resem- 
bles, and  before  leaving  our  umbrageous  retreat,  I 
will  mention  a  tradition  concerning  it,  that  is  firmly 
believed  by  the  people  of  its  neighborhood ;  in  fsct, 
by  most  of  the  Germans;  it  is  rather  incredible  I 
confess,  but  you  shall  hear  it  nevertheless. 


It  is  said  to  hate  been  planted  by  the  Reformer 
himself  during  the  sitting  of  the  Diet  at  Worms 
in  IftSl,  when  he  appeared  before  Charles  V.,  and 
so  eloquently  disputed  with  the  Pope*B  Nuncio,  on 
the  subject  of  the  new  faith  then  just  shedding  a 
glimmering  light  over  the  chnstianiied  world. 

Luther  was  ifarmly  maintaining  the  truth  of  his 
doctrine,  as  he  accompanied  some  members  to  the 
Diet  one  morning.  As  they  walked  along,  he 
twirling  round  a  small  switch  be  had  picked  up, 
he  suddenly  stopped, and  thrusting  it  into  the  ground, 
exclaimed  with  great  fervor,  **  If  this  twig  should 
live  and  grow,  then  is  my  doctrine  sound  and  true ; 
if  it  should  perishi  then  am  I  deceived  and  in  error, 
and  1  solemnly  invoke  the  aid  of  Heaven  thos  to 
prove  whether  my  faith  be  right  or  wrong." 

The  next  day,  on  passing  the  same  spot,  lo !  the 
little  branch  had  taken  root  and  budded ! !  Such  a 
miracle  you  may  suppose  soon  eon  verted  many 
persons  to  the  Lutheran  belief. 
.  And  now  let  ns  wend  our  way  homewards,  for  a 
storm  seems  brooding  in  the  sky  and  my  reminis- 
cences haye  come  to  a  close  for  the  present — at 
some  future  time,  perhaps,  1  may  resume  them. 

J.  M.  C. 


THE  LITERARY  MISER. 

"  Sponte  tMMO  jttv^DM  imitantor  caetera ;  solam 
inriii  quoque  araritiain  exemere  jiitientur. 
Fallit  enim  vitium  tpeeie  vjrtutis  et  umbrA, 
Quuoi  sit  triste  habitu  vultuque  ei  veste  severam.'* 

/ttveno/. 

Eighteen  centuries  hsve  rolled  away  since  these 
lines  were  composed  by  the  Roman  satirist.  Man* 
kind  was  at  that  time  involved  in  moral  darkness, 
misery  and  guilt  so  revolting,  as  to  fiH  hie  noble 
spirit  with  despair,  and  his  vigorous  and  eloquent 
pen  with  the  bittarest  gall.  It  is  true  that  even  in 
that  darkest  hour,  the  light  of  Christianity  wss  just 
ready  to  dawn  on  the  world,  and  bad  already  sub- 
stituted in  the  minds  of  a  few  humble  and  unno- 
ticed individuala  the  pure  illumination  of  heaven 
for  the  dim  lamp  of  earthly  wisdom.  Yet  the 
wisest  of  the  heathen  had  their  moral  and  inteU 
lectual  vision  too  much  obscured  by  the  mista  of 
bereditsry  superstition  to  discern  these  early  beama 
of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  Trsjan,  who  is  al- 
most, nay,  quite  deified  by  Pliny  and  Taoitna  among 
the  best  and  ablest  men  of  their  day,  required  the 
former  to  persecute  the  Christians  in  his  province 
of  Bithynia.  The  result  of  the  investigations 
connected  with  that  persecution,  as  communicated 
in  Pliny^s  own  words,  proves  In  the  most  striking 
manner  his  utter  blindness  to  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice on  the  subject  of  religion.  No  rigor  of  in- 
veatigatjoB,  nor  e?en  the  torture  of  tbe  acoosed 
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showed  that  they  had  ever  plotted  a(?ain8t  the  state, 
or  done  any  tbingr  save  go  through  some  harmless 
oereoionies,  and  bind  themseWes  to  abstinence  from 
every  immorality ;  yet  the  hamane  and  enlighten- 
ed Pliny  thought  theirs  a  **  depraved  superstition,'^ 
'*  sn  inflexible  obstinacy  which  ought  to  be  pun- 
ished.** Tacitus  too  classed  the  jL^hristians  with 
the  Jews,  whom  be  describes  as  the  most  super- 
stitious of  mankind. 

When  we  remember  this  state  of  fscts,  we  may 
be  inclined  to  suspect  that  Juvenal  drew  a  picture 
of  the  human  character,  only  as  it  was.  moulded  and 
degraded  by  Paganism,  and  that  had  he  lived  until 
now,  he  would  have  given  it  a  brighter  and  more 
favorable  coloring.  But  when  we  look  at  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  world,  we  shall  discover  far 
less  improvement,  than  might  justly  have  been 
hoped  from  the  mighty  and  biessed  agencies  which 
have  ever  since  that  period  been  warring  against 
innate  corruption. 

In  some  particulars  of  great  importance  there 
has  been  a  decided  amelioration.  No  longer  are 
thousands  of  human  beings  compelled  to  butcher 
each  other,  avowedly  for  the  amusement  of  spec- 
tators consisting  of  not  only  rough  men,  but  soft 
and  beauteous  women,  who  sing,  and  laugh,  and 
shoot  around  the  bloody  arena.  Yet  the  same  love 
of  strife  was  in  a  milder  form  manifested  in  the 
tournaments  of  the  middle  ages,  which,  although 
they  have  long  ceased,  still  in  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, fill  the  pages  of  the  novelist,  and  the  imagi- 
nation of  many  fair  and  brave  readers.  The  vic- 
tims of  the  tournament  were  indeed  comparatively 
few,  and  always  volunteers ;  but  not  so  the  con- 
scripts of  Bonaparte  or  the  serfs  of  Alexander, 
whose  bones  have  recently  whitened  so  many  plains 
in  Europe,  to  gratify  the  unhallowed  ambition  of 
those  monarchs. 

Woman  is  no  where  in  Christendom  so  bad,  as 
when  her  vices  provoked  that  satire  of  Juvenal, 
which  is  at  once  the  most  obscene  of  human  com- 
position, and  the  most  terrible  of  human  invec- 
tives. Thanks  to  Christianity,  woman  has  in  most 
civilised  countries  been  elevated  to  an  eminence 
far  above  that  which  the  proudest  and  purest  Ro- 
man matrons  occupied  in  the  palmiest  days  of  the 
Kpoblic.  Yet  in  Christian  countries,  men  of  the 
highest  genius  have  been  found  ready  to  poor  forth 
obscenities,  intended  to  render  licentiousness  at- 
tractive instead  of  repulsive,  as  it  appears  in  the 
pages  of  the  indignant  Juvenal,  and  to  the  shame 
of  modem  times  be  it  said,  many  readers  to  whom 
their  impurity  is  more  alluring,  than  the  genius 
by  which  it  is  gilded. 

We  can  find  no  longer  hosts  of  professional  in- 
formers battening  on  the  spoils  of  those  wliose  pri- 
vate conversations  they  have  betrayed  and  misrep- 
resented. Their  days  and  those  of  the  Neros  and 
Domitians  who  patronized  them,  have  passed  away 
wo  hope  forever.    Yet  it  is  a  lamentable  fact  that, 


in  many  regions  of  modern  Europe,  the  place  of 
ancient  informers  has  been  filled  by  regnlarly  or- 
ganized and  paid  police*  those  eyes  and  ears  of 
the  government,  from  which  the  thoughu  them- 
selves can  seareely  be  concealed.  We  repaUicaas 
too  most  remember  with  shame  and  confosion  of 
face  the  crisis  in  the  history  of  a  nation,  now  boast- 
ing itself  the  most  enlightened  in  the  world,  when 
soi-disant  friends  of  the  people  brought  to  the  block 
and  confiscated  the  property  of  all  who  were  imag- 
ined guilty  of  the  slightest  oflfence  against  the 
**^  injured  majesty"  of  the  sovereign  mob.  It  can- 
not be  denied  that  the  same  insatiate  thirst  for 
money  and  for  blood  stimulated  the  Roman  inform- 
ers, and  too  many  of  the  French  Jacobins. 

But  let  OS  see  whether  the  sentiment  of  the  pas- 
sage quoted  is  applicable  to  the  present  day,  as 
well  as  to  the  time  of  the  poet.  Has  that  religion 
which  teaches  that  none  but  heavenly  treasora 
ought  to  be  eoveted,  and  that  all  earthly  riches  are 
mere  trusts  in  the  hands  of  their  possessor,  with 
which  he  is  bonnd  to  accomplish  the  greatest  pos- 
sible amount  of  good,  has  that  religion  eradicated 
avarice  from  the  human  heart,  or  has  the  corrup- 
tion which  it  preaches  remained  triumphant  in  this 
as  well  as  the  other  provinces  of  its  dominion ! 
We  much  fear  the  latter. 

Many  indeed  are  the  men  in  this  generation  who 
are  spending  their  substance,  some  exposing*  then 
lives  to  relieve  the  wants,  enlighten  the  understand- 
ings, and  save  the  souls  of  their  fellow-men.  Bnt 
infinitely  greater  is  the  multitude  who  worship  Fla- 
tus as  devoutly  as  the  veriest  legracy- hunter  that 
ever  provoked  the  satiric  scourge. 

Many  who  preach  the  vanity  of  earthly  objects 
like  Seneca,  and  on  far  better  authoritv,  resemble 
him  also  in  his  grossly  inconsistent  rapacity.  Now, 
as  then,  avarice  is  a  vice  of  "  sober  mien**  which 
escapes  attention  under  the  nam«  and  semblance 
of  virtue.  *'  While  youths  spontaneously  imitate 
the  other  vices  of  their  parents,  they  are  compell- 
ed even  against  their  inclination  to  practise  this.'* 
Licentiousness,  intemperance  and  other  vices  by 
their  loose  robes  and  careless  air  attract  and  ex- 
cite clamorous  censure.  But  let  a  man  have  a 
serious  face  and  steady  habits  and  he  may  practise 
the  most  narrow-hearted  avarice,  wiih  little  re- 
proach from  even  a  religious  community.  Such 
a  man  enjoins  on  his  son  not  self-denial,  that  he 
may  have  a  greater  surplus  for  benevolence,  but 
the  practice  of  getting  as  much  as  possible  from 
his  fellow-men  for  as  little  compensation.  The 
young  man  disregards  his^father^s  injunctions,  not 
because  he  is  less  selfish,  but  because  his  own  sel- 
fi.^hness  is  more  annoyed  by  the  trouble  of  driving 
bargains  and  practising  economy,  than  by  the  fears 
of  future  want. 

But  if  the  rapacity  for  money  and  parsimony  in 
hoarding  it,  have,  despite  the  theories  of  moralists, 
been  practically  enjoined  as  virtues,  instead  of  be- 
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ing  censured  as  vices,  from  Jnvenars  day  to  the 
present,  far  more  has  the  avarice  of  knowledge  been 
guarded  from  the  very  suspicion  of  possible  blame. 
It  has  become  a  sort  of  axiom  with  many,  that  none 
can  be  too  fond  of  learning.  Let  ns' examine  this 
fallacy,  time-honored  aa  it  is,  which  has  led  astray 
and  continoes  to  lead  astray  so  many  of  great  ge- 
nius and  acquirements. 

Money  and  knowledge  are  both  means  entrusted 
for  valuable  ends,  and  deserve  respect  only  so 
far  as  they  are  devoted  to.  their  legitimate  purpo- 
ses. Knowledge  is  certainly  the  far  nobler  in- 
strnment,  not  only  operating  on  others  within  its 
influence,  but  powerfully  tending  to  ennoble  its 
possessor,  in  every  instance  where  its  native  ten- 
dency is  unchecked  by  degrading  influences. 

But  selfishness,  that  universal  bane,  fails  not,  in 
many  ways,  to  corrupt  this  pure  fountain,  which  is 
designed  by  a  wise  Deity  to  send  forth  so  copious 
a  stream  of  human  enjoyment  and  happiness.  At 
one  time  it  throws  in  the  poison  of  vanity,  which 
puflTs  op  the  learned  man.  shakes  his  religious  faith 
and  moral  principle,  and  makes  him  a  Voltaire  or 
a  Byron,  the  scourge,  instead  of  the  benefactor  of 
his  race.  Loud  has  been  the  outcry  against  the 
Cnsars,  the  Tamerlanes  and  the  Bonapartes ;  but 
louder  still  onsht  it  to  be  aisainst  those  who  wield 
the  sceptre  of  intellectual  dominion  for  the  destruc- 
tion, not  the  welfare  of  their  subjects. 

Vanity  may  indeed  assume  the  milder  form  of 
ostentation  ;  the  intellectual  monarch  may  waste 
his  treasures  in  display,  instead.of  expending  them 
in  conquest  and  devastation  :  but  still  he  cannot 
escape  the  just  charge  of  misemployed  talents  any 
more  than  the  rich  man  who  builds  his  palace,  and 
beautifies  his  park,  and  revels  in  his  Burgundy, 
without  sparing  a  mite  for  the  relief  and  eniighteo- 
ment  of  his  race. 

There  is  another  error  less  frequent,  and  when 
occurring,  far  less  censured,  because  it  is  often 
connected  with  genuine  modesty,  and  is  usually  the 
result  of  that  intense  application  and  those  retired 
habits  which  are  indispensable  for  the  acquisition 
of  great  knowledge.  In  these  days,  when  the 
press  is  constantly  teeming,  and  the  cacoelhes 
scribendi  is  a  disease  so  wide-spread,  as  to  call 
loudly  for  some  Jenner  who  may  suggest  a  preven- 
tive like  vaccination,  a  literary  miser  is  a  charac- 
ter far  more  rare  than  a  spendthriA.  In  this  coun- 
try especially,  where  activity  is  the  national  char- 
acteristic, we  can  scarcely  discover  a  specimen  of 
those  bookworms,  who,  in  Europe,  are  some- 
times well  nigh  as  useless  as  the  literal  worms 
that  consume  the  same  volumes.  This  is  by  no 
means  an  insinuation  that  aU  who  bury  themselves 
in  libraries  are  guilty  or  useless  members  of  society. 
Many,  very  many  of  them  have  been  justly  es- 
teemed the  benefactors  and  ornaments  of  mankind. 
Neither  is  it  meant  ihat  the  excessive  reserve,  es- 


often  distinguishes  great  students,  is  proof  positive 
of  selfishness,  or  is  inconsistent  with  the  possession 
of  many  high  qualities.  Yet  it  is  an  undeniable 
evil  often  coupled  with  studious  habits,  to  lie  dep- 
recated and  lessened,  not  to  be  indulged.  The  ac- 
quisition of  learning  ia  a  pleasure  more  durable  if 
not  more  intense  than  the  gratification  of  any  other 
appetite  or  passion,  while  it  stops  not  in  enjoyment, 
but  at  the  same  time  purifies  and  elevates.  Bat 
when  a  man  contents  himself  with  that  pleasure, 
and  forgets  entirely  the  claims  of  others  on  his  tal- 
ents and  acquirements,  he  may  be  a  safer  member 
of  society  than  the  licentious  or  ambitions,  but  can 
by  no  means  claim  the  credit  of  active  virtue. 
Sylla  loved  power,  sensual  pleasure,  and  intellec- 
tual enjoyment  almost  equally,  becaose  each  af- 
forded him  a  gratifying  excitement. 

When  he  resigned  one  of  these  pleasures  that  he 
might  more  uninterruptedly  enjoy  the  other  two,  he 
was  so  far  less  dangerous  than  when  he  coolly  made 
proscription  an  occupation;  but  his  conduct  was 
governed  by  a  selfishness  equally  intense,  ontesa 
we  admit  the  highly  improbable  supposition,  that 
he  designed  to  make  his  memoirs,  which  have  per- 
ished, a  beacon  to  coming  generations. 

Nothing  is  more  pernictoos  than  the  idea  so  often 
met  with  in  the  biographies  of  literary  men  that 
those  endowed  with  great  genius  and  learning,  are 
therefore  to  be  pardoned  any  eccentricities  or  sel- 
fishness. Each  occupation  and  temperament  in- 
deed has  its  peculiar  perils.  It  would  be  unjust  io 
the  extreme  if  we  should  make  no  allowances  for 
the  peculiar  temptations  of  a  Byron  or  a  Bonaparte, 
and  judge  them  in  the  same  way,  as  we  would  those 
who  never  had  one  spark  of  genius,  or  atom  of 
power.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  extenuate  fauhs  and 
another  to  exalt  them  into  virtues,  or  represent  them 
as  inseparably  connected  with  certain  virtues. 

Let  then  the  parent  beware  of  teaching  bis  child 
that  he  may  properly  devote  himself  to  learning,  to 
the  exclusion  of  every  thing  else,  and  that  its  ac- 
quisition is  in  itself  a  virtue.  Let  the  man  of  learn- 
ing remember  that,  irrespective  of  his  own  health 
and  comfort,  he  has  no  right  to  shut  himself  np  in 
his  own  shell,  to  put  his  light  under  a  bushel,  to 
avoid  communion  with  his  fellow-men,  and  to  con- 
sult his  own  gratification  entirely.  Much  retire- 
ment is  for  him  unavoidable ;  but  let  him  regard  it 
as  a  necessary  evil  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, and  not  magnified  into  habitual  and  cynical 
seclusion. 

He  who  long  trilns  the  midnight  lamp,  and  pro- 
longs intellectual  eflTort  in  spite  of  physical  snflfer- 
ing  and  mental  weariness,  at  last  converts  labor,  at 
first  endured  only  for  the  sake  of  fame  or  useful- 
ness, into  positive  luxury.  As  one  who  begins 
with  accumulating  money  merely  to  supply  the 
wants  of  himself  and  family,  commonly  ends  with 
doing  it  for  the  pleasure  which  it  brings,  so  the 
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lighlen  it  or  amiiM  it  by  the  prodiietions  nf  his  f^e-  of  onr  rpsders,  cap  in  hand,  and  made  oitr  Mlotmifiiis,  p^' 
nius,  someiimes  furgeis  the  end  in  the  ineane,  and   h«P»  nfier  a  very  awkward  faabion,  but  when  that  offire 
enjoys  unceasingly  and  selfishly  the  more  pleasure 
of  accoraulatini;  knowledge  in  a  moderate  degree 
•o  natural  and  innocent. 

Mental  activity  combined  with  eonstant  retire* 
ment,  not  only  induces  shyness  and  awkward- 
ness, bot  too  often  irritability  and  ener  ration 
of  character.  Yet  the  man  who  desires  great 
learning  for  great  objects  cannot  entirely  avoid  the 
risk  of  these  things,  and  of  the  ridicnie  and  an- 
popolarity  which  are  their  conseqaences.  Bat  let 
liim  beware  of  going  too  far ;  let  him  beware  of 
destroying  his  popularity,  and  with  it  his  useful- 
ness.  Mental  luzory,  as  well  as  sensual,  will  pro- 
voke envy  and  dislike,  and,  when  carried  to  ex- 
cess, is  as  clearly  criminal. 

We  have  the  greater  reason  to  be  earnest  on  the 
subject,  because  the  victims  of  this  habit  ate  apt  to 
be  among  the  most  valuable  cultivators  of  litera- 
ture, those  who  pursue  it,  not  from  vanity  or  osten- 
tation, but  from  pure  love.  Modest  and  unpre- 
tending, they  find  themselves  pushed  aside  in  the  ,,  .  . ,  ^  ,  ,  ....  ^  .k 
n  f  i«i.  .  .  11  **"!  probably  find  many  of  our  suMcriberB  around  ttke 
walks  of  active  life  by  shallow  pretenders,  and  Chrisimaa  hearth,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  genial  f^ 
shrink  back  into  their  loved  retirement.  Each  tiTitiea  of  the  season.  We,  (the  Editor.)  wiah  we  could 
new  attempt  increases  their  morbid  dislike  for  the  join  them  iodiTidoaHy,  by  some  ubiquitous  power,  to  rs- 
outer  atmosphere  of  the  world,  and  at  last  they  *'''•  beneath  every  roof  the  echoes  of  the  old  song,  and  le 

recall  the  bright  visions  and  mirthful  fancies  that  lie  bi4 
among  ihe  leaves  of  the  misleloe.  As  we  must  ahide  in 
one  place,  however,  we  are  content  to  wish  ooe  and  nil  a 
merry  Christmas  and  msny  happy  recarnsnees  of  its  iono- 
eeut  delighu. 


hxd  been  performed,  when  the  embarrassing  prrmier  pn 
had  bf?en  taken,  we  felt  already  upon  terms  of  frieoilahip 
with  all  of  them.  Since  that  time,  many  have  wirbdrawa 
their  names  from  our  roll,  either  from  a  distrust  in  the  new 
Editor  or  a  feeling  of  iadiffersnee  towards  the  ense  «f 
Southern  literature.  We  shall  regM  to  lose  then  ••  pat- 
rons of  the  Messenger,  but  more  as  coadjutors  is  ikeDcMe 
work  of  elevating  the  stamlHtd  of  letters  among  us.  Still 
we  make  no  coinpliiints.  Fnr  be  it  from  os,  at  this  seasoa 
of  kindly  ronrlesies,  of  joyous  and  innocent  hiHrity,  to 
nidulge  in  ill-natnred  rsffiniaga  and  though  we  cannot  say 
good-bye,  altogether  without  reluciaooe,  we  shall  do  ss  ia 
good  humor,  adhering  to  the  old  rule,  which  bids  us 

"  Welcome  the  coming,  wfmd  tkt  ptartmg  ^Msf  " 

We  had  looked  to  the  withdrswal  of  subscriber*  as  one  sf 
the  drawliacks  of  our  editorial  charge.  StiM  oiay  we  asC 
with  confidence  hope  for  new  friends  lo  our  enterprise,  in 
the  place  of  those  who  part  with  us  ?  May  we  not  say  that 
the  Messenger  is  fixed  upon  a  permanent  basis  and  will 
continue  to  extend  its  usefulness  and  influence,  with  ths 
increasing  taste  for  literature  among  Ihe  people  ? 

But  we  do  not  wish  to  talk  of  ourselves  at  this  tine. 
The  sands  of  1847  are  running  swiftly  out,  aod  ibe  holi- 
days are  at  band.    The  present  number  of  the 


actually  bury  themselves  among  their  books.  They 
are  worthy  of  being  disinterred,  and  roused  from 
this  lethargy,  this  inertness  of  their  active  powers, 
and  brought  out  into  the  society  which  they  are 
designed  to  bleaa  and  to  adorn. 

Comparatively  few  instances  of  this  sort  are  to  be 
found  in  this  country,  yet  there  are  some;  and  as 
the  purely  literary  class  increases  with  the  age  aod 
wealth  of  the  natiim,  they  wiJI  be  more  numerous. 
Let  this  practical  country  enter  its  protest,  not 
against  all  seclusion,  but  against  that  excess  which 
leads  to  inactivity,  peevishness,  and  misanthropy. 
Let  us  bear  with  tliose  infirmities  which  are  almost 
inseparable  from  studious  life;  but  let  them  be 
registered  as  fiiolts  deserving  indulgence,  not  as 
the  privileged  whims  of  a  class  self-exalted  above 
the  ordinary  observances  and  duties  of  civilised 
society. 


EDITOR'S    TABLE, 

L' Envoi. 

We  are  hut  fitirly  sested  in  the  Editorial  Chair,  when 
the  approach  of  Christmas  admonishes  us,  that  a  volume  of 
the  Messenger  is  aliout  to  be  finished,  and  that  to  those 
patrons,  whose  connection  with  the  work  ceases  with 
the  closing*  year,  we  should  say  something  in  a  VMleJic- 
tory  strain.  We  confess  however  that  the  word  farewett^ 
at  all  times  a  sad  one  in  our  vocabulary,  is  pecntiarly  on- 


pleasing  when  it  follows  closely  upon  the  first  bow  of  ac- 

<)uaintani:e.    In  our  last  number  wecame  into  the  presence  ley*a  correspondents.    We  say  this  ia  not  preuj  in 


BCatra  Aim  Toim. 

The  English  Magazines  have  long  been  exceedingly  sen- 
sitive on  the  subject  of  literary  pitferings  and  are  given,  on 
all  occasions,  to  accuse  us  of  piracy  aid  pfagrarism.  fa 
tbe  matter  of  republication,  we  have  always  lieen  disposed 
to  protect  the  English  author  and  publisher  by  an  Interna* 
tional  copy^rigbt  and  we  shall  not  interfere  in  the  sqaabbles 
of  Maga  and  his  cotemporaries  with  **  Reprint  &  Co." 
This  is  all  fai r  enough.  But  while  they  accuse  os  of  rognery 
in  this  wise,  they  are  very  much  addicted  to  stealing  with- 
out having  the  grace  to  acknowledge  it.  Now,  peo|>le  who 
live  in  glaas-houses,  says  a  good  old  Sason  piovert,  shonM 
not  throw  stones,  and  we  submit  that  they  should  say  1  litis 
about  larcenous  propensities,  whothemaelvea  adopt  so  loose 
a  construction  of  the  eighth  commandment. 

Decidedly  the  most  inexcusable  violation  of  the  rights  of 
property,  that  has  come  under  our  olisenratioa,  for  soose 
tine  at  least,  wss  committed  in  the  Octotier  nnoiber  sf 
Bentley*s  Miscellany.  Our  readers  will  recoliect  tliat  we 
had  occasion,  two  months  since,  to  commend  to  their  read- 
ing a  little  volume  with  a  queer  vignette  aud  a  Greek  motto, 
entitled  "  FVesh  Gleanings,**  by  Ik  Mnrvel.  Aod  a  right 
pleasant  fellow  was  this  same  Ik  Marvel,  with  a  loving  eye 
for  nature  in  her  continental  moods,  a  happy  desrriptive 
faculty  in  taking  us  with  him  into  the  Caf<6s  aod  Ifaisoos 
Garnies  of  Paris, — going  over  *'  oUl  fields'*  and  yet  gleaning 
something  new,— very  like  Sterne  and  yet  not  a  copyist. 
Well,  in  the  October  number  of  Bcnlley,  (we  say  it  in 
sorrow,)  we  find  nearly  the  whole  of  his  Ramble  in  Aus- 
tria published  as  original,  and  as  the  work  and  lubur  of  one 
Mr.  J.  Marvel,  who,  we  are  led  to  suppose,  is  one  of  Bent- 
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the  leading  literary  magasines  of  London.  The  Editor 
thought  that  little  would  ever  he  known  in  England  of  an 
obacare  book  printed  by  an  obaeare  publisher  in  the  obacure 
town  of  New  York,  and  believing  it  better  than  anything 
original  he  had  on  hand,  (and  here  perhapa  he  was  right,) 
he  boldly  pilfered  it.  For  the  ends  of  justice,  we  hope  the 
book  may  appear  in  the  best  gMrbof  an  Albemarle  street 
pablisber  and  may  be  circulated  in  every  corner  of  Great 
Britain  that  Bentley  ever  visits,  from  the  old  belles-lettres 
city  of  Edinburgh  to  "  the  summer  county  of  Devonshire  '* 


NoticeH  of  Neto  VBovUb. 


ArtiMt'Ltfe:  or  Sketcheg  of  American  Paintera.  By  Henry 
T.  TuckermoH.  Author  of  **  Thought*  on  the  Poets,**  ^. 
Neto  York.    D,  Appietm  <f  Co.    200  Broadway.    1847. 

The  Southern  friends  of  Mr.  Tuckerman,  (and  we  aredis* 
poM«l  to  think  he  has  many^)  will  be  pleased  to  renew  their 
acquaintance  with  him.  through  the  pages  of  this  attractive 
little  volume.  The  design  of  the  writer  seems  to  have  been 
to  show  the  influence  of  art,  pursued  as  an  engrossing 
study,  on  men  of  imaginative  cast  of  mind  and  acute  sen- 
sibilities ;  a  design  that  has  been  carried  out  in  a  work* 
which  deserves  a  high  rank  in  the  class  of  dilletanti  pro* 
ductions.  Of  ihe  twenty.three  names  embodied  in  the 
work,  all  are  professional  artists,  except  perhaps  Edmonds, 
who  sits  at  the  tables  of  the  money-changers  in  Wall  Street 
and  is  better  known  as  a  financier,  but  even  of  him  it  may 
lie  said,  that  whileT engaged  in  the  every-day  operations  of 
Ihe  Mecbanirs  Bank,  his  iteart  is  in  his  studio,  among  the 
beautiful  creatJon«i  of  his  pencil.  To  decide  upon  the  rel- 
atiie  merits  of  so  many  artists  is  indeed  a  delicHte  office, 
but  it  is  one  for  which  Mr.  Tuckerman  has  been  filled  by 
long  residence  in  Italy,  where  he  has  refined  hi«  taste  in 
the  atmosphere  of  Florence  and  lingered  wiih  delight  among 
the  glories  of  the  Vatican. 

In  the  early  life  of  painters,  it  is  curious  to  observe  how 
unerringly  the  divining-rod  of  inclination  indicates  the 
preseooe  of  genius,  under  circurostancea  the  most  diverse 
and  unfavorable, — to  note  in  one  case  how  the  little  appren- 
tice commenced  his  mission  with  a  few  rude  drawinga  in 
charcoal,  and  in  another,  how  the  school-boy  scrawled  on 
his  slate  the  too  faithful  caricature  of  the  master— and  how 
in  each  the  faculty  was  gradually  developed,  until  he  was 
called  to  transfer  to  the  canvHSs  the  lineaments  of  some 
distinguished  statesman  and  became  the  companion  of  Sen* 
ators  and  earls.  In  many  instances,  Mr.  Tuckerman  has 
aarrated  with  graphic  power  the  boyish  experience  of  bis 
subjects,  their  trials,  their  patient  endurance  and  their  final 
success.  Many  anecdotes  are  introduced  which  are  spirit- 
ed and  many  incidents  are  relate<l  for  whose  accuracy  we 
will  vouch.  A  friend  at  our  elbow,  to  whom  we  have  read 
the  Sketch  of  LfCUtse,  tells  us  that  he  has,  hanging  up  at 
home,  the  very  picture  of  Hagar  and  Ishmael,  to  which  Mr. 
Tuckerman  alludes  as  one  of  the  painter's  first  essays  in 
oils. 

We  believe  the  publication  of  books,  like  the  one  before 
us,  will  be  useful  in  leading  our  artists  to  a  higher  mnge 
of  excellence  and  a  more  proper  appreciation  of  the  benuti- 
ful.  In  this  country,  we  have  not  yet  accomplished  any 
thing  immortal  in  painting,  and  De  Tooquevilie  finds  area- 
son  for  it,  in  the  fact,  that  in  8<:ien<*e  Americans  seek  the 
immediate.  To  obtain  a  reward  for  his  labors,  Ihe  American 
painter  must  seek  to  be  popular,  and  popularity  is  soonf^Kt 
obtained  by  od  capttmdume  among  a  f»et>ple  who  cannot  find 
time  to  be  connoisseurs.  Accordingly  we  see,  that  the  art- 
ists who  are  most  praised,  seise  the  moet  taJmig  subjects 


for  tbeir  efforts  and  throw  ov«r  the  whole  a  glare  of  eolor* 
ing,  like  Hood*s  tyrO)  whose 

— "  skies  were  very,  very  blue 
His  fields  extremely  green,*' 

while  he,  whose  soul  is  kindled  with  the  divine  flame  and 
who  worshipa  the  true  in  nature  with  ihe  ardor  of  a  votary, 
is  compelled  to  seek  in  other  climes  the  encouragement  he 
cannot  obuin  at  home.  With  increasing  wealth  and  leisure, 
we  think  this  state  of  things  will  no  longer  exist,  and  who- 
ever has  strolled  through  the  band»ome  rooms  of  the  Art- 
Union  will  sgree  with  us  in  the  opinion  that  we  are  already 
in  the  **  transition  state."  In  this  place,  mc  cannot  resist 
quoting  the  noble  passage  with  which  Mr.  Tuckerman  con- 
cludes his  Sketch  of  the  lamented  Inman.  Having  adverted 
with  reproach  to  our  slow  appreciation  of  native  merit,  he 
forcibly  says : 

**  Let  us  not  wait  for  desth  to  canonise  our  men  of  geni- 
us, ere  we  appreciate  and  encourage  them.  Let  us  hail 
their  advent  as  the  greatest  blessing  to  the  republic,  and 
suffer  not  indifference  or  avarice  to  blind  us  to  the  claims 
of  rare  endowments,  to  the  humanising  and  sacred  mission 
of  the  poet,  the  artist,  the  gifted  of  whatever  sphere.  Ere 
it  be  too  late,  let  the  fostering  hand  be  stretched  out,  the 
cordial  recognition  vouchsafed,  the  warm  sympathy  iMtAow- 
ed.  I'hos  shsll  the  great  problem  of  life  find  beautiful  and 
enduring  illuatrations  here;  and  the  eensitive  mind  of  ge- 
nius be  quickened  and  strengthened  into  more  complete 
and  lofty  development.'* 

Here  is  an  interesting  anecdote  in  the  life  of  Morse,  who 

**  Adds  the  lyre  of  Heaven  another  string" 

in  hia  Magnetic  Telegraph. 

*•  A  striking  evidence  of  the  waywardness  of  destiny  is 
afforded  by  the  experience  of  this  srtist,  if  we  pass  at  once 
from  this  early  and  hopeful  momeot  to  a  very  recent  in- 
ciderjt.  He  then  aimed  Mt  renown  through  dewtion  to  the 
Iwautiful,  but  it  would  seem  as  if  the  genius  of  his  country, 
in  spite  of  himself,  led  him  to  this  object,  by  the  less  flow- 
ery path  of  utility.  He  desired  to  identify  his  name  with 
art,  but  it  has  become  far  more  widely  associated  with  sci- 
ence. A  series  of  bitter  disappoint menis  obliged  him  to 
*coinhia  mind  for  bread*— for  a  long  period,  by  exclusive 
stieiition  to  portrait  painting — although,  at  rare  intervals, 
he  accomplished  sontething  more  satisfactory.  More  than 
twelve  years  since,  on  a  voyage  from  Europe,  in  a  conver- 
sation with  his  fellow  pasftengers,  the  theme  of  discourse 
happened  to  be  the  electro-magnet;  and  one  gentleman 
prc-sent  related  some  experiments  he  had  lately  witnessed 
at  Paris,  which  proved  the  almost  incalculalile  rapidity  of 
movement  with  which  electricity  was  disseminated.  The 
idea  anggested  itself  to  the  active  mind  of  the  artist  that 
this  wonderful  and  but  partially  explored  agent,  might  be 
rendered  subservient  to  that  system  of  intercommunication 
which  had  be<H>ine  ao  important  a  principle  o(  modern  ci- 
vilisation. He  brooded  over  the  Mubject  as  he  walked  the 
deck  or  lay  wakeful  in  hia  berth,  and  by  the  time  he  arri* 
red  at  New  York,  had  so  far  matured  his  invention  aa  to 
have  decided  upon  a  telegraph  of  signs  which  is  essentially 
that  now  in  use.  After  having  sufficiently  demonstrated 
his  discovery  lo  the  scieolific,  a  long  {leriod  of  toil,  anxiety 
and  suspense  intervened  beftire  he  olrtained  the  requisite 
f.i(*iliiies  for  ihe  establiKhmenl  of  the  Magnetic  Telegniph. 
It  is  now  in  daily  operation  in  the  United  States,  and  its 
superiority  overall  similar  inventions  abroad,  had  just  been 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Arago  and  the  appropriation 
made  for  ita  erection  by  the  French  government.  By  one  of 
those  coincidences,  which  would  be  thought  appropriate 
for  romance,  hnl  which  nre  more  common,  in  fact,  than  the 
unobservant  are  disposed  lo  confess,  the  two  moat  bnlU* 
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ant  erenta  in  the  painter's  life— his  first  soccessfnl  work  of 
art  and  the  tnampbof  hts  scientific  discovery — ik  ere  brought 
together,  as  it  were,  in  a  manner  singularly  fiited  to  impress 
the  imagination.  Six  copies  of  his  dying  Hercules  had 
been  made  in  London,  and  the  mould  was  then  destroyed. 
Four  of  these  were  distributed  by  the  artist  to  academies, 
one  he  retained,  and  the  last  wss  given  to  Mr.  Bulfinch, 
the  arebiter.t  of  the  Cspitol-  who  was  engaged  at  the  time 
upon  that  building.  After  the  lapse  of  many  years,  an  ac> 
cident  ruined  Morse's  own  copy,  and  a  simiUr  fate  had 
overt  alien  the  others,  at  feast  in  America.  After  vain  en- 
deavors 10  regain  one  of  these  trophies  of  his  youthful  ca- 
reer, he  at  length  despaired  of  seeing  again  what  could  not 
fail  to  be  endeared  to  his  memory  by  the  most  interesting 
associations.  One  day,  not  many  months  since,  he  whs 
superintending  the  preparations  for  the  first  establishmerrt 
of  his  telegraph,  in  the  room  assigned  at  the  Capitol.  His 
perseverance  and  selfnlenying  labor  had  at  length  met  its 
just  reward,  and  be  was  taking  the  first  active  step  to  ob- 
tain a  substantial  benefit  from  his  invention.  It  became 
nncessary  in  locating  the  wires,  to  descend  into  a  vault  be- 
neath the  apartment,  w  hich  had  not  been  opened  for  a  long 
period.  A  man  preceded  the  artist  with  a  lamp.  As  they 
passed  along  the  aubterranean  chamber,  the  latier's  atten- 
tion was  excited  by  something  white  glimmering  through 
the  darkness.  In  approaching  the  object,  what  was  bis  sur- 
prise to  find  himself  gating  upon  his  long-lost  Hercules, 
whirJt  be  had  not  seen  for  twenty  years.  A  little  reflec- 
tion explained  the  apparent  roiiacle.  This  was  undoubt- 
edly the  copy  given  to  hjs  dciseased  friend«  the  architect, 
and  deposited  in  the  va«lt  for  safety.** 

We  wish  we  had  ream  to  qaote  the  new  and  striking  an- 
ecdote of  Byron,  which  is  told  in  the  Sketch  of  W.  £. 
West.  The  grouping  of  the  great  bard,  the  Count  Gamba* 
the  fair  Guiccioli,  Shelley  aod  Leigh  Hunt  is  highly  artistic 
and  reminds  us  of  a  scene  on  the  stage.  But  our  readers 
roust  get  the  volume,  which  may  be  (bund  at  the  store  of 
Nashdt  Wbodhouse. 

Tkt  PcetkmL  Workt  of  Fittgreene  Haihek,  lOuMtrated- 
New  York.  D  ApplUon  4  Co.  1847. 
Since  Halleck  achieved  bis  renown,  a  change  has  occui- 
red  in  public  taste.  There  is  now  a  manifest  love  of  the 
dreamy  and  fanciful  s<:hool  of  |ioetry  to  which  German  lit- 
eratur«  has  given  birth.  We  recognise  the  merits  and  ac- 
knowledge the  claims  of  this  order  of  verse.  It  has  ita 
plaee  and  iu  miaaion.  At  the  sMie  time  iu  most  delecu- 
ble  specimens  hav<e  never  won  us  from  au  early  attachment 
to  the  direct  appeal,  the  clear  expression  and  the  rhetorical 
fire  which  distinguiahea  the  genuine  Anglo-Saxon  poet — 
which  givea  fervor  to  the  noblest  of  Byron's  heroics  and 
baa  enshrined  the  lyrics  of  Campbell  in  the  hearts  of  two 
aations.  In  our  country,  Halleck  and  Whitiier  have  best 
illustrated  this  school.  It  is  refreshing  to  turn  over  the 
beautiful  pages  of  thia  exquisite  volume  and  con  the  fami- 
liar and  elor|uent  verses.  Marco  Bossaris  rings  as  nobly 
as  ever.  Aed  Jacket  is  as  forcible  a  portrait  of  an  abo- 
riginal hero  aa  when  it  was  first  suggested  by  Weir's  pic- 
ture. **  AIn  wick  Castle"  alternates  as  richly  between  grave 
ebivalry  and  graceful  humor  and  the  scintillations  of  wit 
that  gleam  from  Fanny  are  as  bright  as  evei.  In  fart  much 
of  Halleck's  verse  has  becooie  standard  ;  and  it  is  surpris- 
ing it  has  never  before  lieen  worthily  ctollected.  The  firnt 
engraving  from  Leuize  is  exceedingly  spirited.  Durand's 
landscape  is  thoroughly  American  and  Huntington's  **  Mo- 
ther and  Child"  has  the  rounded  grace  and  native  richness 
of  the  old  masters.  As  to  the  portrait  of  Halleck  annexed 
to  the  book,  it  seems  to  us  inimilalile.  It  is  perfect  as  a 
likeness  and  the  engraving  has  admirably  copied  the  very 
detail  of  expression  from  Elliot's  pencil.    It  is  the  most 


wood,  <fd>,  <?*-• 


satisfactorily  engraved  head  of  an  American  wa  have  ever 
seen.  We  cordially  commend  this  superb  editioo  of  oae 
of  our  true  poeu  as  a  tasteful  gift-book,  adapted  to  graiiiy 
pride  of  country  not  less  than  the  love  of  the 
For  sale  by  Drinker  dc  Morris. 

Th»  Soaaom.    By  Jcemu  Thomaan.     Wttk 
tratiotu.   By.  E.  Bookkout,  from  Dengna  on 
Edited  by  Bolton  Comey  Eoq.    New-York; 
Brothers  Publiaharo,  82  Clif  Street. 

We  hail  the  appearance  of  this  really  superb  volume  as 
indicative  of  a  new  era  in  the  bibliographic  art  inoorcoua- 
tr) ,  for  surely  we  have  as  yet  had  nothing  to  vie  with  it  ia 
exquisite  illustration  and  elegance  of  design.  Such  books 
as  this  and  Halleck's  Poems  will  achieve  more  fortheeda- 
cation  and  refinement  of  popular  taste  aoaong  oa  tbaa  is 
generally  believed.  The  Ijeauliful  designs  of  the  Seasons, 
seventy-seven  in  number,  are  from  the  far-famed  Elcbiog 
Club  of  London,  re-engraved  in  the  spirited  style  of  E. 
Bookhont,  who  has  felicitously  caught  the  very  detail  of  the 
originals.  Indeed  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  moat  prac- 
tised eye  to  distinguish  between  the  American  and  the  Eog* 
liah  copy. 

"The  Seasons"  has  long  since  been  aasigned  its  proper 
rank  iu  English  Literature  and  for  fidelity  of  diacnptioa  is 
perhaps  unrivalled.  It  is  a  bright  and  polished  mirror,  ia 
which  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  aro  accorat«>ly  refledcd. 

We  wish  that  James  Thomson,  who  indulged  a  quiet  epi- 
curism in  letters  and  had  a  luxurious  taste,  could,  by  some 
metempsychosis,  walk  into  a  modern  book-store  and  tare 
over  the  leaves  of  this  splendid  edition  of  bis  beat  poem. 
The  book  may  be  obuined  of  Messrs.  Dnnker  &  Morris. 

The  Subetance  of  an  Argument  againat  the  Indieeriminaie  Iw 
corporation  of  ChvrchfSy  and  Religuma  Socktiea.  DeUvered 
hefure  the  Committee  of  CowU  of  Juatice  of  the  Bonar  of 
Delegates  of  Virginia^  on  the  Evening  <^  the  8th  of  Jina- 
ory.  and  on  subseqtunt  Eventngs,  inA.D.  1846,  inreply  ta 
JiMKs  Lyons  and  Wm.  H.  McFarlamd,  Eaqxa.  By 
Wm.  S.  Plombr. 

It  is  the  maxim  of  a  French  writer,  **  Dana  Tart  d*  ia- 
:  dresser,  consiste  Tart  d'^riro."  Butthetaleresf,  which  the 
author  of  the  Argument  oa  Corporations,  has  aaeoeeded  ia 
exciting  in  the  miods  of  his  readers,  by  every  page  of  his 
treatise,  does  not  constitute  its  whole  merit,  as  a  literary 
composition.  He  makes  no  attempt  to  please  by  the  mem 
graces  of  style,  or  the  embellishment  of  a  rhetorical  oms- 
ment— buthis  whole  treatment  of  the  important  subject  dis- 
cussed, is  characterised  by  a  simplicity  and  energy  of  man- 
ner, a  vigorous  and  manly  diction,  united  with  aueh  evident 
sincerity  of  purpose,  and  fixed  devotAdness  to  the  cause  he 
has  esfioused,  as  to  command  the  attention  and  respect  of 
every  reader. 

Few  of  our  modem  writers  and  speakers  manifest  sack 
a  decided  preference  for  the  hardy,  but  significant  old  Sax- 
on, as  Dr.  Plumer  always  exhibits,  both  in  his  printed  and 
oral  discourses. 

It  would  be  impracticable  to  undertake  to  give  even  an 
analysis  of  the  masterly  argument  now  before  us,  in  the 
brief  limits  assigned  to  a  notice  like  this.  Indeed  it  would 
tie  a  work  of  supererogation,  to  preaent  the  bare  skeldoa 
of  an  argument,  with  which  so  many  are  already  made  fa- 
miliar liy  their  own  perusal  of  it,  and  which  ia  sought  afier 
with  such  avidity  by  many  more,  who  are  curious  to  leaiii 
the  author's  method  of  discussion. 

We  may  state,  however,  in  a  word,  that  the  main  posi- 
tion upon  which  Dr.  Plumer  relies,  and  which  he  has  ilbs- 
iraied  so  powerfully,  is  derired  from  the  sturdy  and  unan- 
swerable taaehingofe^periencCf  demonstralinsas  it  has  done, 
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from  age  to  age,  the  blighting  influence  of  Religious  Corpo- 
mlions  upon  civil  and  religious  freedom. 

This  after  all,  is  I  he  only  safe  and  philosophical  mode  of 
deciding  a  question  in  which  such  momentous  interests  are 
involved.  Even  could  it  be  proved,  that  we  may  in  par* 
ticular  instances,  suffer  some  inconveniences  from  the  want 
of  corporate  protection,  it  were  better  to  submit  to  these, 
than  endure  the  intolerable  evils  which  have  afflicred  others 
in  consequence  of  their  Ecclesiastical  corporations,  for 
**  melhu  eat  eavere temper ,  quam  patiri  eemei^ 

The  Toice  of  the  past  is  a  better  guide  than  any  imagi- 
nary augury  of  the  future ;  and  so  thought  the  illustrious 
men  who  moulded  our  institutions.  The  lessons  of  anti- 
quity teach  practical  wisdom,  and  the  world  has  learned  to 
its  cost  bow  much  easier  it  is  to  set  a  train  of  disastrous 
induences  la  motion  than  to  arrest  their  progress  when  once 
commenced. 

In  political  and  social,  even  more  then  in  animal  disor- 
ders, will  the  prudent  maxim  of  Ovid  hold  true. 

'*  Prinoipiis  obsta ;  sero  medicina  paratur. 
Cum  mala  per  longas  convaluere  moras.** 

To  all  who  desire  a  great  amount  of  concisely  presented 
information  on  the  tendencies  of  Religious  Incorporations, 
we  recommend  a  c«ndid  perusal  of  Dr.  Plumefs  argument. 

For  sale  at  the  bookstores  of  Drinker  &  Morris  and 
Nash  dc  Woodbouse. 


Campaign  Sketches  of  the  War  with  jHcarure.  By  Capt.  W, 
S.  Henry^  V,  S.  Army.  iVith  engravinge*  New  York: 
Harper  4  Brothere,  Pubtiehere,  82  Cliff  street.    1847. 


Calaoar :  or,  T%e  Knight  of  Conqueet,  A  Romance  of  Mi 
ieo.  By  R.  M.  Bird,  Eeq,  Author  of  ''  The  Infidel,'' 
•'  ThM  Gladiator,''  etc.  Philadelphia :  Lea  4  Blanchard. 
1847. 

If  we  are  asked  why  we  have  classed  these  two  publications 
together  and  what  oongruiiy  ezisu  between  Dr.  Bird*s  fa* 
moaa  novel  and  Captain  Henry's  Sketches,  we  answer  4hat 
the  narrative  of  each  relates  to  a  oountiy  to  which  recent 
events  have  lent  an  absorbing  interest.  The  **  Knight  of 
Conquest"  refers  back  to  the  day  when  Cortes  with  his 
petty  force  accomplished  that  successful  invasion,  around 
which  the  most  graphic  of  hiscorians  has  thrown  the  light 
of  romance,  while  Capt.  Henry  gives  us  a  simple  and  en- 
tertaining account  of  the  operations  of  our  army  on  the  same 
fields  and  under  circumstances  very  similar  to  those  which 
attended  the  march  of  the  Spaniard.  The  war  will  not  only 
produce  a  variety  of  books  descriptive  of  miliury  life,  but 
will  open  a  rich  mine  of  incident  to  the  dramatist  snd  wri- 
ter of  fiction.  Captain  Henry*s  book  is  doubtless  the  first 
of  a  series  of  works,  in  every  department  of  liieiature, 
which  will  result  from  the  Mexican  campaign. 


Catawba  River,  and  other  Poemt,  by  John  Stein/art  Kidney. 
New  York:  Baker  4  Scribner.    1847. 

Lord  Byron  in  the  preface  to  his  first  modest  Tolume  of 
poems,  styled  himself  a  "  mefe  straggler  into  Parnassus." 
In  one  respect  it  was  a  most  unfortunate  declaration.  It 
was  true  as  to  him,  in  the  sense  in  which  lie  intended ;  for 
it  is  much  to  be  doubted,  if  the  Scotch  Reviewer,  (now 
Vnown  to  be  Brougham,)  had  not  lampooned  so  mercilessly 
and  unjustly  his  first  essay,  and  particularly  this  expres- 
sion, whether  he  would  have  become  any  thing  more  than 
his  decUration  indicated.  But  most  unluckily  he  is  taken 
litertflly  "by  unnumbered  fervent  youths,  who  witnessing  his 
•ttbliiae  works  in  after  life, feel  themselves  encouraged  tu 


straggle  into  Parnassus  not  only,  but  to  struggle  most  ludi- 
crou&ly  and  abortively  to  maintaic  a  foothold  there. 

We  are  thus  periodically  made  the  witnesses  of  the  ef- 
forts of  this  callow  brood  to  scale  the  Aonian  mount.  Una- 
ble to  soar  away  with  a  free  and  tireless  pinion,  they  twit- 
ter from  bough  to  bough  and  make  up  the  deficiency  of 
speed  and  elevation  by  an  inordinate  chirruping  and  flutter- 
ing; while  undismayed  by  the  failure  of  those  who  have  pre- 
ceded them,  new  candidates  for  the  bays  constantly  present 
themselves,  and  are  as  constantly  pronounced  by  the  criti- 
cal world  fiat,  stale  and  unprofitable. 

Neither  dignity  of  subject,  elegance  of  diction,  brilliant 
imagery  uor  pathos  is  deemed  of  the  least  conseqtience  by 
these  youthful  aspirants  after  Poetic  fame.  Unrelieved  by 
the  faintest  shadow  of  a  new  thought,  nngraced  by  any  mel- 
ody, their  effusions  tumble  forth rudis  indigeetoque  m/Uee,ot 
pour  out  a  muddled  stream  of  platitude  and  bathos. 

Poeta  Nascitur,  under  the  new  economy  of  (social  and 
why  not)  poetic  progress,  is  underatood  to  mean,  every  man 
is  bom  a  poet  Ab  ratione  annonim  viginti,  is  modestly  in- 
terpreted any  body  at  twenty  may  write  poetry :  The  divine 
afllatus  of  which  the  AnctenU  talked,  is  reckoned  one  of 
the  mysteries  of  Abracadabra ;  and  rhythm  an  aomanneriy 
obstruction  of  the  area  of  Freedom. 

Upon  seeing  the  title  of  Mr.  Kidney*s  Book,  we  confess 
that  we  had  expected  better  things  of  him.  If  we  are  not 
miataken  he  was  our  classmate  in  college  and  our  early 
presentiments  weio  of  a  high  and  noble  course  for  him. 
To  a  gentlemanly  and  amiable  spirit  he  added  the  endow- 
■lent  of  ripe  and  early  culture.  It  is  with  pain  therefore 
that  we  are  constrained  io  put  the  impress  of  our  unquali- 
fied reprobation  upon  his  book.  Had  it  been  otherwise  his 
notes  would  have  been  to  us  like  some  old  fiuniliar  chime. 

How  could  Mr.  Kidney  expect  to  make  a  poem  on  Ca- 
tawba river?  The  Poetry  of  Rivers  is  all  written,  exhaust- 
ed—and  Catawba,  (we  had  nearly  written  grapes,)  Ca- 
tawba river  has  nothing  special  that  we  learn  from  Morse  or 
OIney. 

But  this  aside.    Let  us  look  at  the  fifst  stania. 

*'  With  oaken  pillars  yonder  height  is  strong 
To  which  the  bristling  pines  are  clambering, 

Beneath  Catawba  frets  and  speeds  along  ,~* 
The  softened  roar  is  asking  me  to  sing: 

And  River !  thou  nhall  move  this  day 

Through  this,  I  think,  thy  virgin  lay." 

Now  without  being  rigid  about  trifles,  let  us  subject  all 
thia  to  the  test  of  that  very  naturs  Mr.  K.  is  endeavoring  to 
pourtrsy. 

Pillars  convey  the  idea  of  support  of  something  superia- 
cnmbent,  pray  what  did  the  oaken  pillars  support— the  blue 
ether,  or  a  passing  cloud  ?  What  idea  of  strength  did  the 
height  convey  T  As  these  are  warlike  timea  perhapa  Mr.  K. 
had  in  contemplation  a  fortification  or  a  battery. 

**  Pines  are  clambering." 

Nothing  more  false  ia  all  nature.  Pines  noTor  elanbert 
they  most  unequivocally  grow  straight. 

"The  softened  roar  is  asking  me  to  siug.** 

One  night  without  violence  presume  that*  war  could  not 
be  very  much  softened,  but  if  it  could  it  would  not  descend 
quite  to  the  conversational  point  and  ask — it  would  at  least 
have  energy  enoug(h  left  to  beg  or  entreat. 

**  And  river !  thou  shall  move  this  day 
Through  thia  I  think  thy  virgin  lay  :" 

Here  we  are  quite  in  doubt  whether  Mr.  K.  purposes  that 
the  river  shall  move  in  song  or  he.  At  any  rate  we  think 
it  very  rash  of  bim  to  move  a  whole  river,  and  that  river 
the  **  speeding,"  **  roaring,"  Catawba  tbfough  his  Jay. 
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But  Bntmgh.   We  hurt  only  to  •mf^thu  Um  coodeii  it  wretch- 
ed, nnnarural  and  false  to  nature. 

Mr.  Kidnpy  begins  a  sort  of  dialogue  in  verse  entitled 
Love  and  Astronomy,  thus : 

*•  Cotne  lell  the  story— let  your  fullness  ooze," 

Was  anything  ever  so  common-place  and  tame?  In  Ihe 
name  of  Allah  and  the  Prophet—^.  We  can  aasure  Mr. 
Kidney  that  at  the  bare  glance  at  the  line  a  hearty  laugh 
ooied  from  us. 

Upon  reading  it  through,  we  find  nothing  in  the  book  lo 
reclaim  it  from  oblivion. 

C. 


others  we  woold  refer  to  the  following  valuable  poblicc- 
tiona— about  which,  however,  we  can  eoarcelj  ventare  to 
oflFer  any  description  of  their  respective  characters  or 
claims  from  the  necessary  limits  of  our  space. 

A  series  of  volumes  of  the  Enelisb  Ohststc  Poets :  Gold- 
smith, Milton  and  Cowper  being  now  nearly  eomplered;  in 
uniform  style  with  the  splendid  edition  of  Thomaon^  Sea- 
sons, to  which  we  have  adverted  under  our  notice  of  new 
works. 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

At  this  time  there  seems  to  be  an  unwonted  activity  in 
the  book  trade.  To  keep  our  readers  informed  of  what  is 
traoMpiring  with  Ihe  publishers  and  to  advise  them  of  what 
they  may  eipect  in  the  line  of  ne«  books,  we  are  induced 
to  give  a  list  of  expected  publications.  The  enterprising 
firm  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  have  in  preaa  and  will  shortly 
publish  the  following  works ; 

A  History  of  Gtorgia,  by  Dr.  Stevens. 

The  Revolutionary  Strvicea  and  Civd  Life  ofChner^  WO- 
li»sm  Hva  from  1T75  to  1600.  Prepared  from  his  MS.  by 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Maria  Campbell ;  together  with  a  His- 
lory  of  the  Campaign  of  1812  and  surrender  of  the  port  of 
Detroit,  by  James  Truman  Clarke,  1  v.  8vo. 

Bit/ory  of  the  Florida  War.  The  origin,  progress  and 
conclusion,  by  John  T.  Sprsgue,  Brevet  CapUin  6th  Reg. 
U.  S  Infantry. 

Oerman  Bnglith  and  English  German  Dictionary,  Com- 
piled from  Hilpoft,  Flogel.  Gnil,  &c,  by  J.  G.  Adler,  one 
large  6vo.  vol. 

ArnoltTe  Series  of  Educational  Worhs.  The  continuation 
of  this  series  will  comprise  Cicero  De  SensettOe  et  De  Ami- 
dtia,  with  critical  notes  by  E.  A.  Johnson,  Professor  of 
Latin  in  tbe  University  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Cicero  de  Oratore,  with  critical  notes  by  Prof.  Thatcher  of 
Yale  College. 

Select  Orations  of  Cicero,  with  critical  notes  by  E.  A. 
Johnson. 

Sallusfn  Cataline  and  Jtigurtha,  with  Critif al  notes  by 
No'jleBu(ler,A.  M. 

AmokTs  Greek  Reader.  Edited  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Spencer, 
A.M. 

History  of  the  Northmen.  By  Hon.  Henry  Wheaton,  LL.  D. 
A  new  and  enlarged  ediiijon  entirely  re-written.  2  vols. 
8vo.     Uniform  with  Prescott's  Peru. 

Tlte  History  of  England.  Embracing  the  period  from  the 
Peace  of  Ulrecht.  to  the  Peace  of  Paris,  1763.  By  Lord 
Mshon.  Edited  with  the  consent  of  the  Author,  by  Henry 
Reed,  LL.  D.,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Carey  dc  Hart  we  learn  intend  publishing  an  exquisite 
edition  of  Willis*  Poems. 

Wiley  &  Putnam  among  other  noveMea  have  in  prepa- 
ration a  superb  work,  in  the  illuminated  style  of  llie  old 
missals,  to  be  called  Pearls  of  American  Poetry. 

The  Messrs.  Harper  of  New  York  are  devoting  the  power 
of  their  prodigious  estohliiihment  to  the  production  of  some 
isspoftont  and  iaspoaing  literary  enterprisea.     Amongst 


These  elegant  volumes  cannot  fail  of  a  very  genera) pre- 
ference oyer  Annuals  and  usnal  Gif^-books  of  the  season, 
from  their  intrinsic  as  well  as  decorative  merit.  A  very 
profusely  illustrated  edition  of  the  Arabian  Nighfe  Enter- 
tainments,  is  also  on  the  eve  of  appearing  from  the  same 
establishment,  to  form  two  imposing  volumes  in  octavo. eai- 
beliished  by  over  seven  hundred  delicious  engravings,  bigbly 
effective,  oriental  and  ideal,  and  singularly  imbved  with  the 
genius  of  the  matchless  original. 

This  classic  edition  of  the  Arabian  fictions  ia  to  be  is- 
sued in  the  serial  form  at  short  intervals ;  aa  also  is  tKe 
great  Biographieal  Sncyehpeedia,  edited  by  Her.  R.  W.  Oris- 
Ufoldf  which  is  to  be  comprised  in  three  volumes  large  octavo : 
and  which  in  addition  to  emiiodying  the  spirit  of  tbe  new 
work  by  Rose,  the  Biographic  Universelle  and  other  80iher> 
ities,  will  comprehend  about  2000  original  American  biog- 
raphies, including  many  living  distingimhcd  men. 

The  Englishman's  Greek  Concordance — Hebrewrioneor- 
dance  RkMIc  and  Arnold's  Latin-English  Lexicon— Prof. 
Andrews*  English-Latin  Lexicon,  and  other  works,  tiesides 
several  educational  Ijooks  in  the  classic  tongues,  as  well  u 
the  Spanish,  French,  &c.    There  is  one  other  item  of  nw- 
ment  and  peculiar  interest  to  the  literary  and  religiou  pub- 
lic which  ia  to  be  issued  by  the  Harpers,  simuluneoualy 
with  the  original  edition ;  we  refer  to  the  posthttoiotts  works 
€»f  Dr.Chalmers.  It  is  pretty  generally  known  that  Dr.  Chal- 
mers has  left  a  large  quantity  of  unpublished  manuacripts. 
Among  theae  ia  a  commentary  on  the  Bible,  as  far  as  Jere- 
miah; lectures  which  he  delivered  as  Profe»aorof  Divinity  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  also  a  valuable  correspon- 
dence with  distinguished  men.  His  MSS.  have  been  baoghl 
by  Mr.  Thos.  Constable,  the  friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scon,  kg 
£10,000.    This  is  believed  to  be  tbe  largest  sum  evergiven 
under  similar  circumstanced  for  the  posthumous  works  <^ 
any  author.    Tbe  largest  sum  ever  given  before  was  £4500^ 
by  Mr.  Murray,  for  the  "  Life  and  Correspondence" of  Mr. 
Wilbeiforce. 

The  Edinburgh  Witness  in  alluding  to  tbe  vaToe  oTD^. 
Chalmers'  posthumous  works  as  an  addition  totherefrgioos 
literature  of  Christendom,  says  :  "The  Scriptural  Cooxdri- 
tary  con&ists  of  two  series.  The  Daily  Scripture  Readier, 
being  Dr.  C.'s  first  and  readiest  thoughts  upon  the  psssags 
coming  under  daily  review,  extend  from  Genesis  to  theend 
of  Jeremiah.  The  second  series,  or  Sabbath  Meditstioos« 
are  of  a  mora  devotional  character.  They  extend  in  ibc 
Old  Testament  from  Genesis  to  tbe  second  book  of  Kings, 
and  embrace  the  wbole  of  the  New  Testament.  Dr. 
Chalroera  has  also  left  a  number  of  valuable  leetaree  <a 
**  Butler's  Analogy,*'  which  cannot  fail  to  be  f  highly  popu- 
lar work,  especially  in  our  universities.  We  have  reaaoa 
to  know  that  the  pecuniary  advantage  to  accrue  to  the  fami- 
ly of  Dr.  Chalmers  will,  to  a  great  extent,  be  dependent  on 
the  amount  of  the  sales." 

We  forgot  to  mention  that  a  new  Pictorial  and  Descrip- 
tive Catalogue  consisting  of  one  hundred  aod  sixty  pages 
octavo,  embellished  by  30  or  40  specimen  pngea  of  tho  va- 
rious Illustrated  works  described  therein,  is  just  published 
by  this  firm.  This  is  not  only  a  perfect  novelty  in  the  way 
ef  Calaloguea,  but  it  forms  quite  a  beautifW  specimen  of 


